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WORKS 


PUBLISHED  BY 

ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO.  EDINBURGH, 

AND  SOLD  BY 

JOHN  MURRAY,  32.  FLEET-STREET,  LONDON. 


I. 

HE  FARMER’S  MAGAZINE,  a  Periodical  Work, 
exclufively  devoted  to  Agricultural  and  Rural  Affairs, 
l8co,  1801,  1802,  1803,  1804,  1805.  6  Vol.  boards. 

2J.  14s.;  or,  in  Numbers,  price  2I.  iis.  Publifhed  Quar¬ 
terly. 

The  Hefign  of  the  Farmer’s  Magazine  is  to  collect  and  diffeminatc 
ingenious  Theories,  important  and  well-authenticated  Fa£ls,  and  accurate 
Experiments,  which  relate  to  the  different  branches  of  rural  economy. 
It  is  well  known  to  thole  acquainted  with  the  different  parts  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Kingdom,  that  difeoveries  and  improvements  in  Agriculture  travel  very 
flowly.  To  remedy  this,  the  Farmer’s  Magazine  was  firft  projected ;  and 
if  the  Proprietors  may  judge  from  the  almoft  unprecedented  lale  of  more 
than  4000  copies  of  each  Number,  the  object  of  this  publication  is  in  a 
great  degree  anfw'ercd.  The  Work  confifts  of — l.  Mifcellaneous  Commu¬ 
nications  of  the  mofl:  important  practical  nature. — 2.  The  Review  of  A- 
gricnltural  Publications. —  3.  Agricultural  Intelligence  from  every  diftriiif 
in  Scotland  and  England.  The  importance  of  this  branch  muft  be  evi¬ 
dent  to  every  practical  Farmer,  who,  at  the  moderate  price  of  Two 
Shillings  and  Sixpence  a  quarter,  may  learn  the  ftate  of  the  crops,  and 
the  price  of  grain,  cattle,  &c.  in  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
beGcles  being  enabled  to  compare  his  own  practice  with  that  in  other 
diilrtOs,  and  thus  to  correct  what  is  improper  or  deficient. 

n. 

The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  or  CRITICAL 
JOURNAL,  from  its  commencement  in  Odlober  1802, 
to  January  1806.  Publifhed  Quarterly.  Handfomely  print¬ 
ed  in  Seven  Volumes  0<Ravo,  price  3I.  13s.  6d.  in  boards,  or 
in  14  Numbers,  Price  5s.  each. 

^5"  This  Publication  is  conduOed  upon  a  principle  of  Seleiftion  :  It 
takes  no  notice  of  infignificant  works,  but  enters  very  fully  into  the  dif- 
cii/Tion  of  thofe  that  feem  entitled  to  attention.  Combining,  in  fome 
meafiire,  the  reprelentative  funiflions  of  a  Review  with  the  independence 
of  original  difeuffion  ;  comprehending  every  foreign  Publication  w'hich  an 
extenlive  Continental  correfpondence  can  procure;  and  dillinguifhed  by  an 
impartiality  which  no  party  zeal  has  yet  pretended  to  call  in  queftion — it 
lays  claim  to  the  fu]''port  of  thofe  who  are  not  fatisfied  with  the  indolent 
and  indiferiminating  profufion  of  our  other  Journals. 

The  Editors  were  filcnt  upon  thefe  prctcnfions,  till  they  faw  how  the 
Public  w’as  likely  to  receive  them.  Their  fuccefs  has  been  much  beyond 
their  expectation,  and,  they  believe,  beyond  any  former  example.  In 
fpitc  of  the  fizc  of  their  Volume,  the  remotenefs  of  their  fituation,  and 
all  the  difadvantages  of  inexpciiehce,  they  w’ere  enabled,  even  in  their 
Second  Number,  to  equal  the  circulation  of  feveral  of  the  eflablifhed 
Journals  of  the  metropolis ;  and  they  have  been  convinced,  by  the  con- 

jP.  JVillifonj  printer^  Edinburgh,] 


flant  increafe  of  the  demand,  that,  to  f'cure  the  patronage  of  the  Public, 
it  is  only  neceffary  to  deferve  it  by  a  diligent  and  confeientious  dtfeharge 
of  their  duty.  To  every  Number  is  annexed  a  complete  Lift  of  all  the 
new  Publications  in  the  preceding  quarter.  This  Catalogue  w'ill  contain 
by  far  the  earlieft  and  moft  comprehenfive  account  of  ihodern  Literature 
that  has  yet  been  prefented  to  the  Public. 

HI. 

EDINBURGH  MEDICAL  and  SURGICxA.L  JOUR¬ 
NAL,  No.  I.  II.  III.  &  IV.  for  the  year  1805.  Exhibit¬ 
ing  a  concife  View  of  the  lateft  and  moft  important  Difeove- 
ries  in  Medicine,  Surgery  and  Pharmacy.  Publifhed  quarterly. 
Handfomely  printed  in  8vo.  Price  12s.  6d.  boards,  or  i2s.  in 
Numbers.  Volume  Firft. 

^  Theobjeaof  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Jouk- 
NAL,  is  the  Improvement  of  Medicine,  by  colle<fting  the  fcattered  hints, 
and  regiftering  the  important  fa^s  connected  with  Medical  Science  and 

Medical  PradHce.  r  •  r  a*  c 

After  the  experience  of  a  year,  the  Editors  have  the  fatisfaction  to  find 
their  labours  rewarded  by  the  approbation  cf  the  Public.^  In  the  de¬ 
partments  allotted  to  Orlguial  Communications ■,  and  to  E^iscelutneous  Intcl^ 
ligeme  cn  Medial  S„bj,au  the  refpe£labi!ity  of  the  affiftance  they  have 
received,  has  furpafted  even  their  moft  funguinc  expe^ations;  and 
have  every  reafan  to  believe  that  it  will  increafe  with  the  increa ling  Lie 
of  their  Work-  In  the  prefent  volume  are  contained  commumcations 
from  Profdfors  Monro  junior,  Pacchioni,  Rutherford,  and  Stringham  5 
Drs  Badham,  Barclay,  Bateman,  Boftock,  Caftels,  Clanny,  De  Roches, 
Drew,  Duncan  junior,  Inglis,  Kellie,  Lubbock,  M‘Gregor,  Marcet,  R.  Pear- 
foii.  Reeve,  Robinfon,  Rofs,  Spens,  and  Wood;  and  Meftis  Carlow,  Car¬ 
michael,  Coates,  Collias,  Aftlcy  Cooper,  Dalrymplc,  Fabbroiii,  luving- 
ftone,  l.ucas,  M'Mullin,  Rohertlbn,  and  Rumfey  ;  hefides  articles  from 
other  Correfpondents,  whofe  names  would  add  to  the  reputation  of  the 
Journal,  if  the  Editors  were  at  liberty  to  divulge  them,  lhat  portion 
of  their  work  appropriated  to  Medical  Literature^  they  have  endeavoured 
to  render  intcrefting  and  iiiftru^ive,  by  combining  impartial  analyfis  wdth 
original  difquifition.  The  extent  of  their  Continental  connexions,  and 
the  number  of  valuable  publications  at  home,  will  at  all  times  mpply 
them  with  fuch  an  ample  ftorc  of  materials,  that  their  principal  difficuity 
will  confift  in  feledion.  •  l  p 

The  authors  of  Britifh  publications  analyzed,  are.  Sir  J.^  Banks,  Bart. 
Drs  Adams,  Boftock,  Brown,  Cox,  Currie,  Harrifon,  Hebev den.  Hay- 
garth,  Kinglake,  Kirby,  and  Trotter  ;  MclTrs  Aherncthy,  CarliUe, 

Home,  Whately,  and  Wilkinfon ;  afid  of  foreign  publications,  M  M. 
Barthez,  Celliez,  DupIclTy,  Fodcre,  Gorckc,  Mahon,  Maurwir,  » 

Riifh,  Scarpa,  Soemmering,  Tavares,  and  Willdcnow  ;  bcudes  the  wor  s 
of  feveral  nefpeffable  Mcdi-cal  Societies  and  Public  Inftitutions,  botii  fo- 
rciga  and  domcftic. 
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IV. 

The  SCOTS  MAGAZINE,  and  EDINBURGH  LI- 
TERARY  MISCELLANY  ;  being  a  General  Repofitory 
of  Literature,  Hiftory,  and  Politics,  for  i8o5«  Vol.  JLXVIL 
Price  1 8s.  in  12  Numbers,  or  il.  neatly  half-bound. 

V. 

A  COMPLETE  SET  of  the  SCOTS  MAGAZINE, 
from  its  commencement  in  1739  to  1805  incluf.  67  voL  37L 

The  Scots  Magazine,  and  Edinburgh  Literary  Mifcellany,  is  piib- 
liftud  regularly  on  the  tirft  day  of  each  month.  It  confifts  of  Original 
CoiTefpondence  on  various  fnbjefts — Memoirs  and  Anecdotes  of  diilin- 
guiflied  characters,  particularly  Scotfmen— Scotifh  Antiquities — Accounts 
of  Improvements  and  New  Inftitutions — Manner's  of  Nations— -Literary 
Intelligence — With  an  account  of  New  Dilcoveries  in  the  Arts  and  Scien¬ 
ces,  and  a  copious  Monthly  Regifter,  which  may  be  confidently  referred 
to  as  an  auther  tic  and  valuable  record  of  the  public,  as  well  as  of  every 
important  domtftic  occurrence  of  the  day.  Each  Number  is  cmbellifhcd 
with  an  engraved  View  of  fume  remarkable  place  in  Scotland. 

VI. 

TRAVELS  TO  DISCOVER  THE  SOURCE  OF 
THE  NILE,  in  the  years  1768,  1769,  1770,  1771,  1772* 
and  1 773*  By  James  Bruce  of  Kinnaird,  Efq.  F.  R.  S. 
The  Second  Edition,  correAed  and  enlarged.  To  which  is 
prefixed  a  Life  of  the  Author.  Handfomely  printed  in  7  vo¬ 
lumes  8vo.  with  a  Volume  of  Copperplates  in  4to.  Price 
4I.  1 6s.  bds. — A  few  copies  arc  printed  in  Royal  O^Iavo, 
with  hrft  impreffions  of  the  Plates.  Price  7I.  7s.  boards. 

This  Edition  of  a  jufcly  celebrated  work,  is  printed  from  a  correct 
copy,  intended  for  the  prefs  at  the  time  of  the  Author’s  death.  The 
ufe  of  arl  his  Original  Journals,  Correlpondence,  Mannferipts,  &c.;  the 
concurring  teflimonies  of  later  Travellers  ;  along  with  various  other  cir- 
cumdanct,s,  have  .enabled  the  Editor  to  render  the  work  more  colnplete 
and  interefiing  than  Mr  Bruce  himfclf  would  have  condefeended  to  make 
it. — ^To  the  Account  of  his  Life,  which  occupies  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  Firfl  Volume,  is  annexed  a  feleOion  of  Letters  from  a  very  valuable 
Correfpondence,  in  which  the  names  of  the  Comte  de  Buffon,  the  Hon. 
Daincs  Barrington,  Lord  Halifax,  Mr  Wood,  Dr  Hugh  Blair,  Mr  An- 
€lrew  Lumfden,  Sir  Robert  Strange,  Dr  Solander,  and  many  others,  de- 
ferve  particular  notice. 

The  Copperplates,  which  are  all  engraved  by  Heath,  are  upwards 
«f  Eighty  in  number,  and  include  various  fi^ecimens  of  Natural  Hiftory, 
I’ortraits  of  celebrated  AbyfTinians,  and  other  intcrefting  liibjeQs,  not 
in  the  former  edition,  and  never  before  given  to  the  public. 

vir. 

An  INQUIRY  Into  tlie  NATURE  and  ORIGIN  of  PUB- 
Lie  WEALTH,  and  into  the  Means  and  Caufes  of  its  In- 
creafe.  By  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  1  vol.  8vo.  8s.  6d.  bds. 

VIII. 

OBSERVATIONS,  by  the  Eari^  of  Lauderdale,  on 
the'  Review  of  his  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of 
Public  Wealth,  publifhed  in  the  Vlllth  Number  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review.  Price  28. 

IX. 

THOUGHTS  on  the  ALARMING  STATE  of  the 
CIRCULATION,  and  of  the  Means  of  RedrelTing  Pecu¬ 
niary  Grievances  in  Ireland.  By  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale. 
8vo.  3s.  6d.  fewed. 

X. 

HINTS  to  the  MANUFACTURERS  of  GREAT  BRI¬ 
TAIN  on  the  Confequences  of  the  Irifh  Union,  and  the  Syftem 


fincc  piirfued,  of  Borrowing  in  England,  for  the  Service  0/ 
Ireland.  By  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  Price  is.  6d. 

XL 

An  ESSAY  on  NAVAL  TACTICS,  Syflcmatical  and 
Hiftorical,  with  explanatory  Plates.  By  John  Cleri:  of  El- 
din,  Efq.  Second  Edition.  One  Volume  qto.  il.  i6s. 
boards.  ' 

In  contemplating  the  beautiful  fimplicity  and  nnqueftloncd  efficacy 
of  Mr  Clerk’s  fyftem,  it  is  peculiarly  pleufing  to  reflect,  that  it  is  con- 
ftru^ted  upon  principles  not  lefs  congenial  than  honourable  to  the  character 
of  the  nation  for  whofe  ufe  it  was  intended.  This  lyffem  does  not  con- 
fift  in  any  trick  or  manoeuvre,  by  which  courage  may  be  rendered  unne- 
cefi'ary,  or  gallantry  decoyed  to  its  dcftru£lion  y  on  the  contrary,  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  upon  the  proud  prefumption,  that  we  (hall  certainly  beat  our  enemies 
if  we  can  only  get  near  enough  to  grapple  with  them  :  and  its  foie  ohjeft 
is  to  give  the  valiant  an  opportunity  of  fair  fighting,  to  counteraft  the 
(liifting  policy  of  a  wily  adverfary,  and  to  infure  a  fair  field  for  t’iC  dif- 
play  of  courage,  diloipline,  and  perfevcrance  in  ftreuuou5  and  dccifivc  con- 
teft. — Edinburgh  Review y  No.  XII.  p.  312. 

XII. 

ELEMENTS  or  MECHANICAL  PHILOSOPHY, 
being  the  Subilance  of  a  Coiufe  of  Ledlures  on  that  Science. 
By  John  Robison,  L.  L.  D.  Profefior  of  Natural  Philofoph) 
in  the  Univeriity  of  Edinburgh.  One  very  large  Volume  8yo. 
with  22  Copperplates,  il.  is.  boards. 

XIII. 

A  COLLECTION  of  MATHEMATICAL  TABLES, 
for  the  ufe  of  the  Pra(flical  Mathematician,  Navigator,  Sur¬ 
veyor,  Students  in  Univerftties,  and  for  men  of  buhnefs.  By 
Andrew  Mac  ray,  LL.D.  F.  R.  S.  Ed.  &;c.  In  i  vol.  8vo. 
Price  78.  in  boards. 

XIV. 

The  COMPLETE  NAVIGATOR  ;  or,  an  eafy  and  fa¬ 
miliar  Guide  to  the  Theory  and  Pra6Iice  of  Navigation,  with 
all  the  requifite  Tables,  &c.  &c.  By  Andrew  Mack  ay, 
LL.D.  F.  R.  S.  Author  of  the  Theory  and  Pradfice  of  find¬ 
ing  the  Longitude  at  Sea  or  Land,  &c.  In  i  large  vol.  8vo. 
illuftrated  with  Engravings,  &c.  Price  los.  6d.  bound. 

The  Utility  of  the  Art  of  Navigation  to  every  Commercial  and 
Maritime  State  is  obvious;  but  to  none  more  fo,  than  to  Britain;  and, 
as  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  many  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  Rules 
and  Tables  given  in  the  books  publiflied  on  this  fubjtdt,  the  greateft  care 
imaginable  ought,  therefore,  to  be  taken,  in  order  to  have  them  corrcdl. 
This  is  not  the  cafe,  however,  with  forae  of  the  moft  popular  books  ;  of 
which  a  few  inftaiices  arc  pointed  out  in  the  preface  to  the  prefen t  work, 
and  which  was  one  of  the  principal  reafons  for  embarking  in  this  under¬ 
taking.  The  Author  has  fpared  neither  labour  nor  expence  to  render  it  de- 
ferving  of  the  public  attention,  and  as  perfect  as  poftible. 

XV. 

TRACTS  ON  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  or  ANI¬ 
MALS  AND  VEGETABLES.  Second  Edition,  greatly  en¬ 
larged.  Tranflated  from  the  Original  Italian  of  the  Abbe 
Spallanzani,  Royal  ProfefTor  of  Natural  Hiftory  in  the  Uni- 
verfity  of  Pavia,  F.  R.  S.  London,  &c.  &c.  By  John 
Graham  Dalyell,  Efq.  With  llluftrations,  by  theTranfla- 
tor.  In  Two  large  Vols.  8vo.  illuftrated  by  Eleven  Copper¬ 
plates.  Price  15s.  boards. 

The  acknowledged  fame  of  the  celebrated  Author  of  thefe  Trafts, 

and  the  importance  of  his  numerous  difeoveriesj  arc  too  well  eftahlilhed  to 

require 
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require  any  additional  confirmation  here.  His  name  has  juftly  been  en¬ 
rolled  with  that  of  the  mofl  illuflrioiis  European  phyfiologifts ;  and  his 
works  will  ever  remain  an  emblem  of  geniu?  and  refea-ch.  All  bear  in- 
difputable  evidence  of  profound  invefiigation  into  the  phenomena  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  of  the  moft  comprehenfivc  and  enlightened  underftanding. 
^'rhe  Treatifes  on  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  Animals  and  Vegetables  will 
rank  with  the  firft  of  his  pro.lu<flions  ;  for  the  new,  fingular,  and  intcrefl- 
ing  matter  they  contain,  will  be  an  equal  fourcc  of  plealure  and  admim* 
tion  to  the  philofophic  reader. 

XVL 

The  EXPERIENCED  MILL-WRIGHT,  or  a  Treatife 
on  the  Conftnidlion  of  fome  of  the  moll  iifeful  Machines,  with 
the  lateft  Difeoveries ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  a  fhort  Account  of 
the  General  Principles  of  Mechanics,  and  the  Mechanical 
Powers.  By  Andrew  Gray,  Mill- Wright.  One  Volume 
Imperial  4to.  il.  1 6s.  boards. 

XVII. 


XXIII. 

REPORT  of  the  COMMITTEE  of  the  HIGHLAND 
SOCIETY  of  SCOTLAND,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
Nature  and  Authenticity  of  the  Poems  of  Ofliaii.  Drawn  up, 
according  to  the  Dire£lion  of  the  Committee,  by  Henry  Mac* 
KEN21E,  Efq.  their  Convener  and  Chairman.  With  a  copious 
Appendix,  containing  fome  of  the  principal  Documents  on 
which  the  Report  is  founded*  Illuflraled  by  three  curious 
engraved  Specimens  of  ancient  Gaelic  MSS.  8vo.  12s. 
boards. 


XXIV. 

PRIZE  ESSAYS  and  TRANSACTIONS  of  tlir 
HIGHLAND  SOCIETY  of  SCOTLAND.  2  vols*  8vo* 
16s.  boards. 

N.  D.  Volume  11.  may  be  had  feparatcl'y. 


An  INQUIRY^  Into  the  COLONIAL  POLICY  of  the 
EUROPEAN  POWERS.  By  Henry  Brougham,  jun. 
Efq.  F.  R.  S.  2  vol.  8vo.  18s.  boards. 

XVI 1 1. 

The  HISTORY  of  EGYPT,  from  the  earliefi  Accounts 
of  that  Country,  till  the  Expuifion  of  the  French  from  Alex¬ 
andria  in  the  year  1801.  By  James  Wilson,  D.  D.  Minif- 
ter  of  Falkirk.  With  a  Map.  3  vol.  8vo.  il.  4s.  boards. 

XIX. 

The  HISTORY  of  SCOTLAND,  from  the  Union  of 
the  Crowns  on  the  Accefiion  of  James  VI.  to  the  throne  of 
England,  to  the  Union  of  the  Kingdoms  in  the  Reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  With  a  Pliftorical  and  Critical  Diflertation  on 
the  fuppofed  authenticity  of  Oflian’s  Poems.  Second  Edition, 
correeled.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Diflertation  on^the  Parti¬ 
cipation  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in  the  Murder  of  Darnley. 
By  Malcolm  Laing,  Efq.  4  vol.  8vo.  il.  16s.  boards. 

XX. 

The  HISTORIE  and  LIFE  of  KING  JAMES  SEXT, 
written  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  i6th  century.  Publilhed 
from  an  orignal  MS.  By  Malcolm  Laing,  Efq.  8vo.  10s. 
boards. 

XXL 


XXV. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  the  PRESENT  STATE  of  the 
HIGHLANDS  of  SCOTLAND  ;  with  a  View  of  the 
Caufes  and  probable  Confequences  of  Emigration.  By  the 
Earl  of  Selkirk.  Second  Edition.  Svo.  6s.  boards. 

XXVI. 

The  MINSTRELSY  of  the  SCOTISH  BORDER: 
confifting  of  Hiftorical  and  Romantic  Ballads,  colle6led  in  the 
Southern  Counties  of.  Scotland.;,  with  a  few  of  Modern  Date, 
founded  on  Local  Tradition.  With  an  Introdudlion  and 
Notes  by  the  Editor,  Walter  Scott,  Efq.  Advocate.  In 
3  voL  Svo.  PHce  il.  IIS.  6d.  boards. 

XXVII. 

SIR  TRISTREM,  a  Romance,  by  Thomas  of  Ercildoune. 
Publifiied  from  the  Auchinleck.  MS.  in  the  Advocates  I..ibra« 
ry.  With  a  preliminary  Diflertation  and  Glofl'ary,  by  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott,  Efq.  Advocate.  Beautifully  printed  by  Ballan- 
tyne.  One  Volume  Royal  Svo.  2I.  2S.  boards.  (Only  150 
Copies  printed. ) 

XXVIII. 

The  LAY  of  the  LAST  MINSTREL,  a  Poem.  By 
Walter  Scott,  Efq.  Advocate.,  Third  Edition.  8vo*- 
Pricc  IQS.  6d.  boards. 


The  HISTORY  of  the  ORKNEY  ISLANDS,  in  which 
IS  comprehended,  an  Account  of  their  Prefect  as  well  as  their 
Ancient  State  ;  together  with  the  Advantages  they  poflefs  for 
feveral  Branches  of  Induftry  ;  and  the  Means  by  which  tliey 
may  be  improved.  Illuftrated  with  an  accurate  and  extenfive 
Map  of  the  whole  Iflands,  and  with  Plates  of  fome  of  the  moll 
interelling  Objefls  they  contain.  By  the  Reverend  George 
Barry,  D.  D.  Miniiler  of  Shapinfliay:.  410.  boards,  il. 
‘i?is.  6d. 

XXII. 

The  POEMS  of  OSSIAN,  containing  the  Pbctical  Works 
of  James  Maepherfon,  Efq.  in  Profe  and  Rhyme;  with  Notes 
and  Illuftrations.  By  M.\lcolm  Lainc,  Efq.  2  Vol.  Svo. 
il.  1  os.- boards,. 


XXIX. 

A  CHRONICLE  of  SCOTISH  POETRY,  fcom  the 
Thirteenth  Century  to  the  Union  of  the  Crowns  :  with  Notes. 
To  which  is  added,  a  Gloffary,  intended  to  ferve  as  a  Diftion- 
ary  of  the  ancient  Language  of  Scotland.  By  James  Sib. 
BAI.D.  4  vol.  Crowtt  Svo.  il.  4s.  hoards. 

XXX.. 

The  POETICAL  WORKS  of  Hecto*.  Macneill,  £% 
Elegantly  printed  by  Benlley.  In  2  vols.  Ornamented  with. 
Nine  deferiptive  Plates,  aud  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.. 

XXXL 

FRAGMENTS'  of  SCOTISH  HISTORY,  contalning- 
the  Diary  of  Robert  Birrel,  1532— 1608.— An  Account  of 
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the  Expedition  into  Scotland  under  the  Earl  of  Hertford, 
1544. — Patten’s  Account  of  the  Expedition  into  vScotkad 
under  the  Duke  of  Somerfct,  1  547.  illuftrated  with  Three 
P’ans,  reprefen  ting  the  Battle  of  Pinkie.  410.  Price  tl.  is*, 
boards. 

XXX 1 1. 

SCOTISH  POEMvS  of  the  Sixteenth  Centiir)r ;  containing, 
Ane  Booke  of  Godly  and  Sphituall  Songs — The  Lanientatione 
of  Lady  Scotland—The  Tefiiament  and  Tra i(edie  of  umqiihile 
King  Henr-  Siew;<rr,  1567 — Ane  Declaratioiin  nf  the  Lordis 
jnrt  Quarrel,  i  967 — Grange’s  Ballat,  1571 — -The  Segeofthe 
CafPv.  of  Edinburgh,  1575  — The  Legend  of  a  Bifchop,  callit  Mr 
Patrick  Adiifiif'ne — ^  I’he  Battell  of  Balriniies,  in  anno  1594. 
To  vvh.cli,  ill  illiulration>  are  prefixed,  i  Curfory  Remark?. 
2.  Somi’  Incidents  in  the  Life  Kegeiit  Murray.  3.  Bio- 
graphicr*]  Sketches  Sir  Wiliiam  Kirkaldy  of  Grange.  4.  A 
faitld'ul  Narrative  of  the  Battle  of  Balnnnis,  and  a  Gloffary. 

2  vol.  i2ma.  I2S.  boards. 

XXXIIL 

BIOGRAPHIA  SCOTIC A  ;  or,  SCOTISH  BIO¬ 
GRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY,  containing  a  fliort  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Lives  and  Writings  of  the  moil  Eminent  Per- 
fons,  and  Remarkable  Chara6lers,  Natives  of  Scotland,  from 
the  earlieft  ages  to  the  prcfeiit  time.  By  J.  Stark.  Embel- 
lidicd  with  Portraits.  In  one  vol.  izmo.  Price  5s* 

XXXIV. 

The  GAZETTEER  of  SCOTLAND  ,*  containing  a 
particukr  Defeription  of  the  Counties,  Cities,  Rivers, 
Mountains,  8cc»  See.  See.  Illiiilrated  with  an  elegant  Map. 
In  one  Vol.  8vo.  Price  lOS.  6d.  boards. 

XXXV* 

The  SCHOLAR’S  VADE-MECUM,  or  a  new  DIG  I 
ITONARY,  Latin  and  Englifh.  Confiding  of  fuch  words 
as  are  purely  clafiical,  in  which  the  Englifh  is  given  from  the 
bed  authorities,  and  the  Latin  words  explained  in  all  their  vari- 
ations,  according  to  the  mod;  approved  Grammarians.  For 
the  life  of  School?.  The  Phird  Edition,  much  Improved. 
By  James  Moir,  Teacher  of  Languages.  In  One  Volume 
Crown  8vo.  5s.  bound. 

Though  this  book  was  origintjlly  intended  for,  tl)c  Tyro,  yet  it.  may 
he  of  confiderable  advantage  to  the  more  advanced  ftudent,  who,  it  is 
more  than  probable,  has  forgot  his  grammar  rules,  as  he  will  here  more 
readily  find^  folution  of  any  difFicnlty,  than  by  turning  oyer  his  grammar, 
cfpecially  as  it  has  no  index  ;  and  he  can  depend  upon  the  dcclenfions  oi 
nouns  and  verbs  in  this,  whereas  the  larger  Diiflionaries  will,  fur  the  mpd 
part,  miilead  him. 

XXXVI. 

An  ABRIDGEMENT  of  all  the  STATUTES  now  in 
force  relative  to  the  Revenue  of  Exclfe  in  Great  Britain,  me> 
tliodically  arranged,  and  alphabetically  digelled.  The  Second 
Edition,  revifed  and  brought  down  to  the  end  of  the  year 

1S03.  By  James  Huie,  Colle(?,or  of  Excife.  8vo*  ios.'6d. 
boards. 


XXXVII. 

GENERAL  VIEW  of  the  AGRICULTURE  of  tk 
COUNl  Y  of  PEEBLES.  With  various  Suggelhona  as  to 
the  Means,  b;  th  of  the  Local  and  General  Improvement  of 
Agriculiiire.  By  the  Reverend  Charles  Fikdlater,  New- 
lands.  8vo.  7s.  boards. 

XXXVHL 

The  GENTLEMAN  and  FARMER’S  POCKET  COM¬ 
PANION  and  ASSISTANT,  confiffing  of  Tables  for  find¬ 
ing  the  Contents  of  any  Piece  of  Land,  by  Pacing,  or  by 
D'menfions  taken  on  the  Spot  In  Ells.  By  JoHH  Ainshe> 
Land-Surveyor.  5?.  bound. 

XXXIX. 

SERMONS  by  William  Lawrence  Brown,  D.  Di 
Principal  of  Marifchal  College  and  Univerfity,  Profefror  of  Di¬ 
vinity,  and  Miniller  of  Grey-Friar’s  Church,  Aberdeen,  one 
of  his  Majefty’s  Chaplains  In  Ordinary  in  Scotland,  and  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Provincial  Societies  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Utrecht 
and  Holland.  In  1  vol.  8vo.  Price  7s.  in  board?. 

XL. 

.  The  WORKS  of  JOSEPH  BUTLER,  D.  D.  late  Lord 
Bifhop  of  Dnitum,  with  a  preface,  See.  by  Samuel  Halifax^ 
D  D.  late  Lord  Bifiiop  of  Glouceiler.  2  vol.  8vo.,  beautiful¬ 
ly  printed  by  Ballantvne.  Price  i8s*  boards. 

N*  The  Publi.Olers  of  tJiis  Edition  of  the  Works  of  this  eminent  Divine^ 
beg  leave  t(t  call  the  attention  of  ibe  Public  to  the  complete  form  in  which 
they  are  now,  for  the  firfi  time,  preknted  Befides  his  celebrated  Treatifc 
upon  the  Analogy  of  Relieion,  and  the  Sermons  delivered  by  hkii  at  the 
R.(}lls  Chapd,  and  other  places,  thefe  volumes  contain  Bilhop  Butler’s 
Correfpondcncc  with  Dr  Clarke  on  tl.e  Attributes  of  the  Deity,  and  every 
other  produdion  pf  that  profound  writer  which  he  has  fandioried  by  the 
authority  of  his  name.  In  ^lort,  the  Publifhers  have  been  anxious  to 
prefcTve,  in  an  elegant  and  uniform  fhape,  every  memorial  of  a  name 
which  muk  at  all  time*  be  regarded  with  admiration  by  the  fcholar,  and 
with  reverence  by  the  Chrifiiau.  Prefixed  to  the  whole  is  a  life  of  B.  B* 
by  Dr  Kippis. 

XLI. 

ATreatlieentltled,  THOUGHTSon  PUBLIC  TPvUSTS. 
From  which  it  appears,  that  the  Integrity  and  Patriotifm  of 
the  Rulers  in  Ancient  Rome,  and  the  rapacity  of  the  Rulers 
in  Modern  France,  were  inevitable  confequenccs  of  the  re- 
fpedlive  Conftitutions  of  thefe  Nations.  1 21110.  Price  2s,  6d. 
boards. 

XLII. 

ELEMENTS  of  INTELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY, 
or  ail  Analylis  of  the  PQVVRS  of  the  HUMAN  UNDER¬ 
STANDING,  Tending  to  afeertain  the  Principles  of  a  Ra¬ 
tional  Logic.  By  R.  E.  Scott,  A.  M.  PiofefTor  of  Moral 
Philofophy  in  the  Univerfity  and  King’s  College,  Aberdeen. 
One  Volume  8vo.  9s.  board?. 

XLIII. 

PICTURE  of  EDINBURGH,  containing  a  Hiftory  and 
Defeription  of  the  City — an  Account  of  its  Antiquities,  Poli- 
tkal,  Civil,  and  Municipal  Eilabllfhments — Literary  Eilablifh- 
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inents,  including  a  hlftory  of  the  progrefs  and  prefent  ftate  of 
Printing,  of  Literature,  and  of  the  Arts— Religious  Lftablith- 
jnents— Charitable  Inftitutions— Public  Amufements,  includ- 
ing  a  Hlftory  of  the  Theatre,  Mufic,  and  D.incing— i  rogrels 
and  prefent  ftate  of  Manners — Markets,  Water,  and  Fuel— 
Hlftory  and  Defcription  of  Leith— Population— Objedts.  of 
Natural  Hiftory  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Edin- 
tur<rh— and  a  Defcription  of  the  Romantic  Scenery  and 
Remarkable  Objetfs  in  the  environs  of  the  Scottifh  Metropolis. 
By  J.  Stark,  llluftrated  with  a  Plan,  and  upwards  ol  thirty 
Wooden  Cuts.  Very  handfomly  printed.  Price  6s.  boards. 

XLIV. 

In  Two  ftieets — Price  One  Guinea,  neatly  mounted  on  Can¬ 
vas  and  Rollers,  a  beautiful  and  highly  fiinftied  MAP  of  the 
City  of  EDINBURGH,  LEITH,  and  ENVl  RONS,  moil 
accurately  done  from  adual  Surveys  and  Mealurements.  By 
John  Ainslie,  Geographer.  The  whole  Etched  and  En- 
graved  by  himfelf. 

*  •  This  Map  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  newly  projected  Streets 
and^Sqnares,  &c.  with  the  new  Entries  and  Approaches  to  the  fowii,  by 
the  difTcrent  new  roads,  and  extends  over  the  New  Extended  Royalty  at 
Bellevue.  &c.  &c  — with  the  Port  of  Leith— Newhaven— the  new  Ua 
Docks  there;'  and.  in  fhoit.  every  place  of  importance  conneaed  with,  or 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  cf  the  Metropolis.  _  n  i  i 

The  grounds  belonging  to  the  different  proprietors  are  fliaded  with  dif¬ 
ferent  colours,  fc  that  they  are  readily  diftinguilhed  from  each  other. 
And  the  different  fcales  of  meafnreraent  will  be  found  to  be  conftiuaed 
with  fuch  accuracy,  that,  by  the  application  of  them,  a.  portion  of  an 
acre  even  may  be  pofitively  afeertained. 

XLV.. 

A  SHORT  STATEMENT  of  fnme  IMPORTANT 
FACTS,  relative  to  the  late  Elcdlon  of  a  MatlKmatical  Pro- 
feffor  in  the  Univeifity  of  Edinburp^h  ;  accompanied  with  Ori¬ 
ginal  Papers  and  Critical  Remarks.  By  Profefibr  Dugald 
Stewart.  Third  edition.  8vo,  Price  26.  6d.  fewed, 

XLVI. 

POSTSCRIPT  to  Mr  STEWART’S  SHORT  STATE¬ 
MENT  of  FACTS,  relative  to  the  Eiedion  of  ProftfTor 
Leflie;  with  an  Appendix,  confiding  chiefly  of  Extrads  from 
the  Records  of  the  Univeifity,  and  from  thofe  of  the  City  of 
Edinburgh.  8vo.  Price  is. 

xLvir. 

LETTER  to  the  AUTHOR  of  the  EXAMINATION 
of  Profeffor  STEWART’s  SHORT  STATEMENT  of 
FACTS.  With  an  Appendix.  By  John  Playfair,  A.  M. 
Profeffor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Uiiiverfiiy  of  Edinburgh.  2s. 


XLVIII. 

REPORT  of  the  PROCEEDINGS  and  DEBATE  in 
the  General  Affembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  refpeaing 
the  Elcdion  of  Mr  Leflie  to  the  Mathematical  Chair  in  the 
Univerfity  of  Edinburgh.  Neatly  printed  in  8vo.  Second 
Edition. 

‘  Upon  the  whole,  to  preftTVf  a  faithful  pi^^ure  of  a  Debate,  In  eve¬ 
ry  point  of  vi  w  intcitDing  and  important,  is  the  object  of  the  preffnt 
puhlu  a:ion — We  have  not  exaggerated,  bur,  on  the  contrary,  could  we 
have  doiK  ib  confiOently  with  truth,  we  fhould  have  been  inclined  to  foft- 
cn  feme  of  its  harfher  features;  and  there  are  thoic  who  know  how  anxi- 


oufly  we  have  dudied  to  exclude  any  thing  which  might  hurt  the  feelings 
of  individuals,  when  that  could  be  acconipliflied  without  affc-iRing  the  im¬ 
partiality  of  the  Work.  ’ 

XLIX. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  ORIGIN  and  QUALITIES 
and  CULTIVATION  of  MOSS-EARTH.  By  Wir- 
LiAM  Aitken,  Writer,  Strathaven.  8vo.  Price  3s.  fewed. 

The  above  Work,  befides  being  warmly  recommended  by  the  High¬ 
land  Society  of  Scotland,  as  meriting  in  a  Idgh  degree  the  attention  of 
their  members,  and  every  practical  farmer  tliroughout  the  kingdom,  ha's 
been  moft  favourably  noticed  by  the  Literary  Journallfts  of  the  day. 

'  d  he  acute  and  intelligent  author  of  the  prefent  'rreatife  appears  to 
have  direOed  liis  mind,  with  much  ardour,  to  col.leiR  information,  and 
make  obfervations,  on  the  nature  and  improvement  of  Mofs  Earth. 
Thinking  it  of  great  importance  to  roiife  the  attention  of  his  countrymen 
to  io  great  an  advantage,  and  thinking  the  obfervutions  lie  himlelt  had  to 
communicate,  might  be  uictul  to  dlrccV  the  efforts  of  many  wiio  might  be 
dirpoffd  t(5  concur  in  the  undertaking,  he  was  induced  to  offer  his  per¬ 
formance  to  tlic  public.  ohJeBs  by  tleh  apparent  utility^  and  not 

by  the  brilliancy  cf  their  Jhonv,  or  the  magnitude  of  their  pretenfions ,  tve  are  dif- 
pofed  to  reclon  this  modest  Treatise  amon^  the  most  important  things  -which  have 
come  h:io  our  bands.  ’ — London  l.iterary  Journal  for  July  1805. 

See  allb  the  farmer’s  Magazine,  No.  25. 

L. 

ELEMENTS  of  M  ATERI'V  MEDICA  and  PHAR¬ 
MACY.  By  John  Murray,  Leaurer  on  Cliemiftry,  Ma¬ 
teria  Medica,.  and  Pharmacy.  Two  Volumes  8vo.  14s. 
boards. 

LI. 

A  SYSTEM  of  MINERALOGY;  Comprehending 
Ory6Iogiiofie,  GeogHofie,  Mineralogical  Cliemiftry,  Minera- 
lo'^ical  Geography,  and  Economical  Mineralogy.  By  Robert 
JiTMEsoN,  Regius  Profeflbr  of  Natural  Hiftory,  and  Keep¬ 
er  of  the  Mufeum  in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  &c.  Vo¬ 
lume  Fir  ft.  Handfomely  Printed  in  Odiavo,  llluftrated  by 
Eleven  Engravings.  Price  14  s.  boards. 

Lll. 

PHARMACOPOEIA  NOSOCOMII  REGII  EDIN- 
B.URGENSIS.  Foolfcap.  8vo.  Price  3s.  boards. 

LIII. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  the  UTILITY  and  ADMINI¬ 
STRATION  of  PURGATIVE  MEDICINES,  in  Seve¬ 
ral  Difeafes.  By  J.MviEs  Hamilton,  M.D.  Fellow  of  the 
a  Royal  College  of  Phyncians,  and  of  llie  Royal  Pliilofopliical 
Society  ;  and  Senior  Phyfician  to  the  Royal  Infiirmary,  Edin¬ 
burgh.  8vo,  Price  6s.  boards. 

LIV. 

The  PRINCIPLES  and  PRACTICE  of  AGRICUL¬ 
TURE,  Syftematically  explained  ;  being  a  Treatife  Compil¬ 
ed  for  the  Fourth  Edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
and  ReviLd  and  Enlarged.  By  Robert  Forsyth,  Efq.  8vo. 
Piice  2 IS.  boards. 

LV. 

BUTTERWORTH’S  YOUNG  ARITFIMETICT. 
AN’S  INSTRUCTOR,  being  an  Engraved  Syfteni  of  Aiitht- 
metic.  8 VO.  5s,  fewed. 
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LVI. 

An  INTRODUCTIO.N' to  MERCHANDIZE;  Contain- 
ing  a  Complete  Syilem  of'  Arithmetic.  A  Syftem  of  Alge¬ 
bra.  Forms  and  Manner  of  tranfading  Bills  of  E^cchange. 
Bookkeeping  in  Various  Forms.  An  Account  of  the  Trade 
of  Great  Brtiain,  and  the  Laws  and  PnnStices  relating  to  Sale, 
Factorage,  Infurance,  Shipping,  &c*  The  Fifth  Edition, 
Corrected  and  Revifed.  By  Robert  Hamilton^  LL.D. 
ProfelTor  of  Philofophy  in  the  Marifchal  College,.  Aberdeen. 

8 VO.  8s,  bound, 

LVII. 

A  SHORT  SYSTEM  of  ARITHMETIC  and  BOOK¬ 
KEEPING,  with  a  SUPPLEMENT  ;  Containing  Anfwers 
to  the  Arithmetical  Queftions.  The  Sixth  Edition,  Correct¬ 
ed  and  Revifed.  By  Robert  Hamilton,  LL.D.  Profef- 
for  of  Philofophy  in  tJie  Marifchal  College,  Aberdeen.  12  mo. 
3s.  6d.  bound. 

LVIITv 

WORKS  by  Mr  LINDLEY  MURRAY. 

1.  An  ENGLISH  SPELLING-BOOK,  with  READ¬ 
ING  LESSONS  adapted  to  the  Capacities  of  Children.  In 
Three  Parts.  Calculated  to  advance  the  Learners,  by  natural 
and  eafy  gradations,  and  to  teach  Orthography  and  Proiviinci- 
stioii  together.  Demy  iSnio.  Third  Edition,  is.  6d.  bound. 

2.  Alfo,  MURRAY’S  FIRST  BOOK  for  CHILDREN. 
Price  6d.  covered  v/itE  Marble- Paper. 

3.  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  adapted  to  the  different 
Glaffcs  of  Learners.  Twelfth  Edition.  i2mo.  price  3s.  6d. 
bound,  and  on  fine  paper,  price  5s.  boards. 

4.  An  ABRIDGEMENT  of  the  ENGLISH  GRAM^ 
MAR,  defigned  for  the  younger  Ckffes  of  Learners.  Four¬ 
teenth  Edition,  price  is;  bound.. 

5.  ENGLISH  EXERCISES,  adapted  to  Murray’s  Eng- 
lifh  Grammar,  Tenth' Edition,  price  2s.  6d,.  bound. 

6.  A  KEY  to  the  ENGLISH  EXERCISES.  Ninth 
Edition,  price  as.  bound, 

•  7.  INTRODUCTION  to  the  ENGLISH  READER;, 
or  a  Selection  of  Pieces,  in  Profe  and’  Poetry,  5cc>  Third 
Edition.  Price  3s.  bound; 

8.  The  ENGLISH  READER  or  Pieces  in  Profe  and 
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C  H  I 

C  HINA,  a  country  of  AfiajAtuated  on  tbemofteafter- 
ly  part  of  that  continent.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Tartary  *,  from  which  it  is  divided,  partly  by 
a  prodigious  wall  of  1500  miles  in  length,  and  partly 
by  high,  craggy,  and  inacceffible  mountains.  On  the 
eaft,  it  is  bounded  by  the  oce^ii  ;  on  the  weft,  by  part 
of  the  Mogul’s  empire,  and  India  beyond  the  Ganges, 
from  which  it  is  parted  by  other  ridges  of  high  moun¬ 
tains  and  fandy  deferts  j  on  the  fouth,  it  is  bounded 
partly  by  the  kingdoms  of  Lao,  Tonquin,  Ava,  and 
Cochin-China,  and  partly  by  the  fouthcrn  or  Indian 
Tea,  which  flows  between  it  and  the  Philippine  iflands. 
There  are  feveral  ways  of  computing  its  length  and 
breadth.  According  to  fome  of  thefe,  it  is  reckoned 
1269,  1600,  or  1800  miles  in  length,  and  as  much  in 
breadth  :  however,  by  the  beft  and  lateft  accounts, 
this  vaft  country  is  fomewhat  of  an  oval  form,  the 
breadth  being  lefs  than  the  length  by  little  mote 
than  a  fourth  part.  It  contains  15  provinces,  exclu- 
five  of  that  of  Lyau-tong,  which  is  fituated  without  the 
great  wall,  though  under  the  fame  dominion.  Their 
names  are,  i.  Shenfi,  2.  Shanfi,  3,  Pecheli,  which 
are  fituated  on  the  north  fide,  along  the  wall  *,  4.  Shan- 
tong,  5.  Kyan-iiang,  6.  Che-kyang,  7.  Fo  kyen, 
which  are  fituated  along  the  eaftern  ocean  5  8.  Quang- 
tong,  9,  Quang-fi,  10.  Yu-nan,  1 1.  Se-chuen,  which 
ftretch  themfelves  towards  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft  ; 
and,  12.  Honan,  13.  Hu>quand,  14.  Quey-chew, 
15.  Kyang-fi  ;  which  take  up  the  middle  part.  For 
a  particular  defcription  of  all  thefe,  fee  their  proper 
articles. 

The  origin  of  all  nations  is  involved  in  obfcurity 
and  fable  :  but  that  of  the  Chinefe  much  more  fo  than 
any  other.  Every  nation  is  inclined  to  aftume  too 
high  an  antiquity  to  itfelf,  but  the  Chinefe  carry  theirs 
beyond  aril  bounds.  Indeed,  though  no  people  on 
earth  are  more  exa61  in  keeping  records  of  every  me¬ 
morable  tranfadlion,  yet  fuch  is  the  genius  of  the  Chi¬ 
nefe  for  fuperftitlon  and  fable,  that  the  firft  part  of 
their  hiftory  is  defervedly  contemned  by  every  ratio¬ 
nal  perfon.  What  contributes  more  to  the  uncertain¬ 
ty  of  the  Chinefe  hiftory  is,  that  neither  we,  nor  they 
themfelves,  have  any  thing  but  fragments  of  their  an¬ 
cient  hiftorical  books;  for  about  213  years  before 
Chnft,  the  reigning  emperor  Si-wdiang-ti  caufed  all 
the  books  in  the  empire  to  be  burned,  except  thofe 
written  by  lawyers  and  phyficlans.  Nay,  the  more  ef- 
fe£lually  to  deftroy  the  memory  of  every  thing  con- 
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tained  in  them,  he  commanded  a  great  number  of  China, 
learned  men  to  be  buried  alive,  left,  from  their  me- 
moiies,  they  ftiould  commit  to  writing  foraething  of 
the  true  memoirs  of  the  empire.  The  inaccuracy  of 
the  Chinefe  annals  is  complained  of  even  by  their 
moft  refpe6tcd  author  Confucius  himfelf ;  who  alfo 
affirms,  that  before  his  time  many  of  the  oldeft  mate¬ 
rials  for  WTiting  fuch  annals  had  been  deftroyed.  5 

According  to  the  Chinefe  hiftories,  the  firft  monarch  Fabulous 
of  the  whole  univerfe  (that  is,  of  China),  was  called 
Puon-ku^  or  Puen-cu,  This,  according  to  fome,  was 
the  firft  man  ;  but  according  to  Bayer  and  Menze- 
lius,  two  of  the  greateft  critics  in  Chinefe  litera¬ 
ture  that  have  hitherto  appeared,  the  word  fignifies 
the  highefl  antiquity,  Puon-ku  was  fucceeded  by  Piene- 
hoang^  w'hich  fignifies  the  e?nperor  of  heaven.  They  call 
him  alfo  the  intelligent  heaven,  the  fupreme  king  of 
the  middle  heaven,  &c.  According  to  fome  of  their 
hiftorians,  he  w^as  the  inventor  of  letters,  and  of  the  cy¬ 
clic  chara61:eis  by  which  they  determine  the  place  of  the 
year,  &c.  Tiene-hoang  was  fucceeded  by  Ti  hoang 
(the  emperor  of  the  earth),  who  divided  the  day  and 
night,  appointing  30  days  to  make  one  moon,  and  fix¬ 
ed  the  winter  folftice  to  the  i  ith  moon.  Ti  hoang 
w’as  fucceeded  by  Gine-hoang  (fovereign  of  men), 
who  with  his  nine  brothers  ftiared  the  government 
among  them.  They  built  cities,  and  furrounded  them 
w’ith  w^alls  ;  made  a  diftinflion  betw^een  the  fovereign 
and  rubje(fl:s ;  inftituted  marriage,  &.c. 

The  reigns  of  thefe  four  emperors  make  up  one  of 
what  the  Chinefe  called  //,  “  ages,”  or  periods,”  of 
wdilcb  there  were  nine  before  Fo-hi,  whom  their  moft: 
fenfible  people  acknowledge  as  the  founder  of  their 
empire. 

'I  he  hiftory  of  the  fecond  hi  contradi61s  almoft  eve¬ 
ry  thing  fald  of  the  firft  ;  for  though  we  have  but  juft 
now  been  told  that  Gine-hoang  and  his  brethren  built 
cities  furrounded  with  walls  ;  yet,  in  the  fucceeding 
age,  the  people  dwelt  in  caves,  or  perched  upon  trees 
as  it  w’ere  in  nefts.  Of  the  third  ki  \\t  hear  nothing  ; 
and  in  the  fourth,  it  feems  matters  had  been  ftill  w’orfe, 
as  w^e  are  told  that  men  w’cre  then  only  taught  to  re¬ 
tire  into  the  hollow  s  of  rocks.  Of  the  fifth  and  fixth 
w’e  have  no  accounts.  Thefe  fix  periods,  according  to 
fome  w  riters,  contained  90,000  years ;  according  to 
others,  1,100,750. 

In  the  feventh  and  eighth  hi,  they  tell  us  over  again 
what  they  had  faid  of  the  firft  ;  namely,  that  men  be- 
A  gan 
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China,  gan  to  leave  their  caves  and  dwell  in  houfes,  and  were 
» taught  to  prepare  clothes,  &.c.  Tchine-fang,  the  firfl 
monarch  of  the  eighth  ki,  taught  his  fubjt«5ls  to  take 
off  the  hair  from  ikins  with  rollers  of  wood,  and  co¬ 
ver  themfelves  with  the  fkirts  fo  prepared.  He  taught 
them  alfo  to  make  a  kind  of  w’eb  of  their  hair,  to  ferve 
as  a  covering  to  their  heads  againft  rain.  They  .obeyed 
his  orders  with  joy,  and  he  called  his  fubjetffs  people 
clothed  with  Jkins.  His  reign  laffed  350  years  j  that 
of  one  of  his  fucceffbrs,  alfo,  named  Yeou-tfao-chi, 
laffed  more  than  300  j  and  his  family  continued  for 
12  or  18,000  years.  Eut  what  is  very  furpriffng,  all 
thefe  thoufands  and  millions  of  years  had  elapfed  with¬ 
out  mankind’s  having  any  knov/ledge  of  fire.  I'his 
w^as  not  difcovered  till  towards  the  clofe  of  this  period, 
by  one  Souigine.  After  fo  ufefnl  a  dlfcovery,  he 
taught  the  people  to  drefs  their  vifluals  5  whereas  be¬ 
fore  they  had  devoured  the  fleffi  of  animals  quite  rawq 
drunk  their  blood,  and  fwallowed  even  their  hair  and 
feathers.  He  is  alfo  faid  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 
fifhing,  letters,  &c. 

In  the  ninth  period  we  find  the  invention,  or  at 
leaft  the  origin  of  letters,  attributed  to  one  7Tang-hie, 
who  received  them  from  a  divine  tortoife  that  carried 
them  on  his  fhell,  and  delivered  them  into  the  hands 
of  Tfang-hie.  During  this  period  alfo,  miific,  mo¬ 
ney,  carriages,  mcrchandife,  commerce.  See.  were  in¬ 
vented.  There  are  various  calculations  of  the  length 
of  thefe  hi  or  periods.  Some  make  the  time  from 
Piian-ku  to  Confucius,  who  flouriffied  about  479  years 
before  Chriff,  to  contain  279,000  years  3  others, 
2,276,0003  fome,  2,759.860  years3  others,  3,276,0003 
6  and  lome  no  lefs  than  96,961,740  years. 

Fabulous  Thefe  extravagant  accounts  are  by  fome  thought 
plained!^*  to  contain  obfeure  and  imperfe^ff  hints  concerning  the 
cofmogony  and  creation  of  the  world,  &c.  Puon-ku, 
the  firff  emperor,  they  think,  reprefents  eternity  pre¬ 
ceding  the  duration  of  the  wmrld.  The  fucceeding 
ones,  Tiene-hoang,  7'i-hoang,  and  Gine-hoang,  they 
imagine  fignify  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  earth, 
and  the  formation  of  man.  The  ten  hi  or  ages,  nine 
of  which  preceded  Fo-hi,  mean  the  ten  generations 
preceding  Noah.  This  may  very  poffibly  be  the  cafe  3 
for  about  300  years  before  Chriff,  fome  Jews  travelled 
into  China,  who  might  have  made  the  Mofaic  waitings 
knowm  there. 
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Reign  of 
Fo-hi. 


What  we  have  now  related,  contains  the  fubffance 
of  that  part  of  the  Chinefe  hiffory  which  is  entirely 
fabulous.  After  the  nine  hi  or  ‘‘  ages”  already  taken 
notice  of,  the  tenth  commenced  wdth  Fo-hi  3  and  the 
hiffory,  though  ffill  very  dark,  obfeure,  and  fabulous, 
begins  to  grow  fomewhat  more  confiffent  and  intel¬ 
ligible.  Fo-hi  was  born  in  the  province  of  Shenfi. 
His  mother  walking  upon  the  bank  of  a  lake  in  that 
province,  faw  a  very  large  print  of  a  man’s  foot  in 
the  fand  there  3  and,,  being  fiirrounded  by  an  iris  or 
rainbow,  became  impregnated.  The  child  was  named 
Fo  •hi;  and,  when  he  grev;  up,  w’as  by  his  country¬ 
men  ele<ffed  king,  on  account  of  his  fuperior  merit, 
and  ffyled  Tyent-tfe^  that  is  the  fon  of  heaven.”  He 
invented  the  eight  qua^  or  fymbols,  confiffing  of  three 
lines  each,  which,  differently  combined,  formed  64  cha- 
rafters  that  v;ere  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  every  thing. 
To  give  thefe  the  greater  credit,  he  pretended  that 
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he  had  feen  them  inferibed  on  the  back  of  a  dragon- 
hoife  (an  animal  fhaped  like  a  horfe,  with  the  wings 
and  fcales  of  a  dragon),  which  arofe  from  the  bottom 
of  a  lake.  Having  gained  great  reputation  among  his 
countrymen  by  this  prodigy,  he  is  faid  to  have  created 
mandarins  or  officers,  under  the  name  of  dragons. 

Hence  we  may  afTign  a  reafon  why  the  emperors  of 
China  always  carry  a  dragon  in  their  banners.  He  alfo 
inffituted  marriage,  invented  muffc,  &c.  Having  effa- 
bliihed  a  prime  ininifter,  he  divided  the  government  of 
his  dominions  among  four  mandarins,  and  died  after  a 
reign  of  1 15  years. 

After  Fo-hi  followed  a  fucceflion  of  emperors,  of 
whom  nothing  remarkable  is  recorded,  except  that 
the  reign  of  ITau^  the  feventh  after  Fo-hi,  the  fun  did 
not  fet  for  ten  days,  fo  that  the  Chinefe  w^ere  afraid  of 
a  general  conflagration.  This  event  the  compilers  of  ^ 
the  Univerfal  Hiffory  take  to  be  the  fame  with  that  men- HypotheHs 
tioned  in  the  book  of  Joffiua,  when  the  fun  and  moon  concernirio; 
flood  ffill  for  about  the  fpace  of  a  day.  Fo-hi  they 
will  have  to  be  the  fame  with  Noah.  I'hey  imagine, 
that  after  the  deluge  this  patriarch  remained  fome  time 
with  his  defeendunts  ;  but  on  their  wicked  combina¬ 
tion  to  build  the  tower  of  Babel,  he  feparated  himfelf 
from  them  with  as  many  as  he  could  perfuade  to  go 
along  with  him  3  and  that,  ffill  travelling  eaffward,  he 
at  laft  entered  the  fertile  country  of  China,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  vaft  empire. — But,  leaving  thefe 
fabulous  and  conje<ffural  times,  w^e  ffiall  proceed  to  give 
fome  account  of  that  part  of  the  Chinefe  hiffory  which 
may  be  more  certainly  depended  on. 

As  the  Chinefe,  contrary  to  the  pra£lice  of  almoff: 
all  nations,  have  never  fought  to  conquer  other  coun¬ 
tries,  but  rather  to  improve  and  content  themfelves 
with  their  own,  their  hiffory  for  many  ages  furniffies 
nothing  remarkable.  The  whole  of  their  emperors, 
abffra61:lng  from  thofe  who  arc  faid  to  have  reigned  in 
the  fabulous  times,  are  comprehended  in  22  dynaffies, 
mentioned  in  the  following  table. 


I.  Uya^  containing 

Einperois. 

17  ' 

Before  Chriff. 
2207 

2.  Shang,  or  Itjgy 

28 

1766 

3.  Chew, 

35 

I  122 

4-  Xfin, 

4 

248 

5.  Han, 

25 

206 

6.  Hew-han, 

2 

After  Chriff. 
2  20 

7.  Xfin. 

46.5 

8.  Song, 

8 

220 

9-  Xfi, 

5 

479 

10.  Lyang, 

4 

502 

1 1 .  Chin, 

4 

557 

12.  Sivi, 

3 

13.  Twang, 

20 

618 

14.  HewJyang, 

2 

907 

15.  Ilexv  tang. 

4 

923 

16.  HeW’tJin, 

2 

93^ 

17.  Hew-han, 

1 8.  Hew-chew, 

2 

947 

3 

951 

19.  Song, 

18 

960 

20.  Iwen, 

9 

1 280 

21.  Ming, 

16 

1368 

22.  Tfng, 

1645 

This 
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China.  Tills  table  Is  formed  according  to  the  accounts  of 

- - « - ^the  Jefuit  Du  Halde,  and  is  coinmonly  reckoned  to  be 

the  moll  authentic  j  but  according  to  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  hypothefis  of  the  compilers  of  the  Univerfal 
Hiftory,  who  make  Tau  coteinporary  with  Jofliua,  the 
dynafty  of  Tlya  did  not  commence  till  the  year  before 
Chrift  1357  j  and  to  accommodate  the  hiftory  to  their 
hypothefis,  great  alterations  mull  be  made  in  the  du- 

10  ration  of  the  dynaflies*  ^  •  r  u* 

incurfions  The  moil  interefting  particulars  of  the  Chinefe  hi- 
of  the  TaF-{^Qjy  relate  only  to  the  incurfions  of  the  Tartars,  who 
at  lail  conquered  the  whole  empire,  and  who  ilill  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  the  fovercignty  j  though  by  transfer¬ 
ring  the  feat  of  the  empire  to  Peking,  and  adopting 
the  Chinefe  language,  manners,  &c.  Tartary  would 
feem  rather  to  have  been  conquered  by  China,  than 
China  by  Tartary.  Thefe  incurfions  are  faid  to  have 
begun  very  early  j  even  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Shun,  fuccelTor  to  Yau  above  mentioned,  in  whole 
reign  the  miraculous  folilice  happened.^  At  this 
time,  the  Tartars  were  repulfed,  and  obliged  to  re¬ 
tire  into  their  own  territories.  From  time  to  time, 
however,  they  continued  to  threaten  the  empire  with 
invalions,  and  the  northern  provinces  were  often  ac¬ 
tually  ravaged  by  the  Tartars  in  the  neighbourhood. 
About  the  year  before  Chrift  213,  Shi-whang-ti,  ha¬ 
ving  fully  fubdued  all  the  princes,  or  kings  as  they 
were  called,  of  the  different  provinces,  became  em¬ 
peror  of  China  with  unlimited  power.  He  divided  the 
whole  empire  into  36  provinces^  and  finding  the 
northern  part  of  his  dominions  much  incommoded  by 
the  invafions  of  the  neighbouring  barbarians,  he  fent 
II  a  formidable  army  againft  them,  which  drove  them 
Great  wall  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  China.  To  prevent 
built.  return,  he  built  the  famous  wall  already  men¬ 

tioned,  which  feparates  China  from  Tartary.  After 
this,  being  elated  with  his  own  exploits,  he  formed  a^ 
defign  of  making  poflerity  believe  that  he  himfelf 
had  been  the  firll  Chinefe  emperor  that  ever  fat  on 
the  throne.  For  this  purpofe,  lie  ordered  all  the  hi- 
florlcal  writings  to  be  burnt,  and  caufed  many  of 
the  learned  to  be  put  to  death,  as  already  nientioned. 
Kitan  Tar-  What  elfe£l  the  great  wall  for  fonie  time  had  in 
tars  fettle  preventing  the  invafions  of  the  'Partars,  we  are  not 
in  China,  tenth  century  of  the  Chrillian  era, 

thofe  of  Kitan  or  Lyau  got  a  footing  in  China.  The 
Kitan  were  a  people  of  eaftern  Tartary,  who  dwelt  to 
the  north  and  north-eall  of  the  province  of  Pechell  in 
China,  particularly  in  that  of  Lyau-tong  lying  without 
the  great  wall.  Thefe  people  having  fubdued  the 
country  between  Korea  and  Kartigar,  became  much 
more  troublefome  to  the  Chinefe  than  all  the  other 
Tartars.  Their  empire  commenced  about  the  year 
916,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Mo-ti-kyan-ti,  lecond  em¬ 
peror  of  the  14th  Chinefe  dynafty  called 
In  946,  Mlngt-fong,  fecond  emperor  of  the  15th  dy¬ 
nafty,  being  dead,  Sheking-tang  liis  fon-in  law  rebelled 
againft  Mlngt-fong,  his  fon  and  fucccflbr,  whom  he 
deprived  of  his  crown  ^and  life.  his  he  accomplilhed 
by  means  of  an  army  of  ^0^000  men  furnillied  by  the 
Kitan.  Fi  ti,  the  Ton  of  Mingt-fong,  being  unable  to 
refill  the  ufurper,  lied  to  the  city  Ghey-chew  j  wdiere 
{hutting  himfelf  up  with  his  family  and  all  his  valuable 
efre£ls,  he  fet  fire  to  the  palace,  and  w'as  burnt  to 
afti.es.  On  his  death,  Sheking-tang  aflumed  the  title 
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of  emperor;  founded  the  i6th  dynafty  ;  and  changed  Ch 
his  name  to  that  of  Kautfiu  But  the  Kitan  general'"*^ 
refufing  to  acknowledge  him,  he  was  obliged  to  pur- 
chafe  a  peace  by  yielding  up  to  the  Tartars  16  cities 
in  the  province  of  Pechell,  befides  a  yearly  prelent  of 
300,000  pieces  of  filk. 

This  fubmifiion  ferv'ed  only  to  inflame  the  avarice 
and  ambition  of  the  Kitan.  In  959,  they  broke  the 
treaty  when  leaft  expeiEled,  and  invaded  the  empire 
afrelh.  Tfi-vang,  the  emperor  at  that  time,  oppofed 
them  whh  a  formidable  army  ;  but  through  the  treach¬ 
ery  of  his  general  Byew-chi-yw*en,  the  Tartars  w’ere 
allowed  to  take  him  prifoner.  On  this,^  Tfi-vang  was 
glad  to  recover  his  liberty,  by  accepting  of  a  fmall 
principality ;  while  the  traitor  became  emperor  of  all 
China,  and,  changing  his  name  to  Kaut-fu^  founded 
rhe  17th  dynafty.  The  Tartars,  in  the  mean  time, 
ravaged  all  the  northern  provinces  without  oppofition, 
and  then  marched  into  the  fouthern.  But  being  here 
flopped  by  fome  bodies  of  Chinefe  troops,  the  gene¬ 
ral  thought  proper  to  retire  with  his  booty  into  Tar¬ 
tary.  In  962,  Kaut-fu  dying,  was  fucceeded  by  his 
fon  In-ti,  'Fhe  youth  of  this  prince  gave  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  the  eunuchs  to  raife  commotions  ;  efpecially 
as  the  army  was  employed  at  a  diftance  in  repelling 
the  invafions  of  the  1  artars.  This  army  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Ko-ghey,  who  defeated  the  enemy  in  feve- 
ral  battles,  and  thus  reftored  peace  to  the  northern 
provinces.  In  the  mean  time,  In-tl  was  flain  by  his 
eunuchs,  and  the  emprefs  placed  his  brother  on  the 
throne  :  but  Ko-ghey,  returning  in  triumph,  was  fa- 
luted  emperor  by  his  viftorious  army  ;  and  the  em- 
prefs  being  unable  to  fupport  the  rights  of  her  fon, 
was  obliged  to  fubmit,  while  Ko-ghey,  affuraing  the 
name  of  Tay-tfu,  founded  the  i8th  dynafty.  Nine  years 
after  this,  however,  the  grandees  of  the  empire,  fet- 
ting  afide  Kong-tl,  the  third  in  fucceftion  from  Tay- 
tfu,  on  account  of  his  non-age,  proclaimed  his  guar¬ 
dian,  named  Chau-quang-yu^  emperor  *,  who,  alluining 
the  name  of  Kau-tfu,  founded  the  19th  dynafty,  called 
Song  or  Tfong,  ^ 

Under  this  monarch-  the  empire  began  to  recover 
itfelf ;  but  the  Kitan  ftlU  continued  their  incurfions. 
The  fucceflbrs  of  Kau-tfu  oppofed  them  with  various 
fuccefs  ;  but  at  lall,  in  978,  the  barbarians  became  lb 
llrong  as  to  lay  liege  to  a  confiderable  city.  Tay- 
tfong,  fuccelTor  to  Kau-tfu,  detached  300  foldiers, 
each  carrying  a  light  in  his  hand,  againft  them  in  the 
night  time,  with  orders  to  approach  as  near  as  pof- 
fible  to  the  'Fartar  camp.  The  barbarians,  imagining, 
by  the  number  of  lights,  that  the  whole  Chinefe  army 
was  at  hand,  immediately  fled,  and,  falling  into  the 
ambufeades  laid  for  them  by  the  Chinefe  general,  were 
almoft  all  cut  to  pieces. 

'fhis  check,  however,  did  not  long  put  a  ftop  to 
the  ravages  of  the  Kitan.  In  the  year  999,  they  laid 
liege  to  a  city  in  the  province  of  Peche-li  ;  but  Ching- 
tfoiig,  fuccefibr  to  Tay-tfong,  came  upon  them  with 
his  army  fo  fuddenly,  that  they  betook  themfelves  to 
flight.  The  emperor  was  advifed  to  take  advantage 
of  their  conllernation,  and  recover  the  country  ivhich 
had  been  yielded  to  them  ;  but  inftead  of  purfuing  his 
vidory,  he  bought  a  peace  by  confenling  to  pay  an¬ 
nually  100,000  tael  (^about  200,000 

pieces  of  filk.  The  youth  and  pacific  difpofition  of 
A  2  Jin-tfongj 
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Jln-tfong,  fucceffor  to  Ching-tfong,  revived  the  cou- 
'  rage  of  the  Kitan  j  and,  in  1 035,  war  would  have 
been  renewed,  had  not  the  emperor  condefeended  to 
as  (hameful  a  treaty  as  that  concluded  by  his  father. 
Two  years  after,  the  Tartars  demanded  reditution  of 
ten  cities  in  the  province  of  Peche-li,  which  had  been 
taken  by  Ko-ghey  founder  of  the  i8th  dynady  ^  upon 
which  Jin-tfong  engaged  to  pay  them  an  annual  tri¬ 
bute  of  200,000  taels  of  filver,  and  300,000  pieces  of 
dlk,  in  lieu  of  thefe  cities. 

From  this  time  the  Kitan  remained  in  peaceable  pof- 
feflion  of  their  Chlnefe  dominions  till  the  year  1117. 
Wliey-tfong,  at  that  time  emperor,  being  able  nei¬ 
ther  to  bear  their  ravages,  nor  by  himfelf  to  put  a 
flop  to  them,  refolved  upon  a  remedy  which  at  laft 
proved  worfe  than  the  difeafe.  This  was  to  call  in 
the  Nu-che,  Nyu-che,  or  Eaftern  Tartars,  to  deftroy 
the  kingdom  of  the  Kitan.  From  this  he  was  diffua- 
ded  by  the  king  of  Korea,  and  moft  of  his  own  mlni- 
fters  ^  but,  difregarding  their  falutary  advice,  he  join¬ 
ed  his  forces  to  thofe  of  the  Nu-clie.  I'he  Kitan  were 
then  everywhere  defeated  \  and  at  laft  reduced  to 
fuch  extremity,  that  thofe  who  remained  were  forced 
to  leave  their  country,  and  fly  to  the  mountains  of  the 
weft. 

Thus  the  empire  of  the  Kitan  was  totally  deftroyed, 
but  nothing  to  the  advantage  of  the  Chinefe  5  for  the 
Tartar  general,  elated  with  his  conqueft,  gave  the 
name  of  Kin  to  his  new’  dominion,  aftumed  the  title  of 
emperor,  and  began  to  think  of  aggrandizing  him¬ 
felf  and  enlarging  his  empire.  For  this  purpofe,  he 
immediately  broke  the  treaties  concluded  with  the 
Chinefe  emperor ;  and,  invading  the  provinces  of  Pe- 
clieli  and  Shenfi,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  greater 
part  of  them.  Whey-tfong,  finding  himfelf  in  danger 
of  lofing  his  dominions,  made  feveral  advantageous 
propofals  to  the  Tartar ;  who,  feeming  to  comply 
with  them,  invited  him  to  come  and  fettle  matters  by 
a  perfonal  conference.  The  Chinefe  monarch  com¬ 
plied  :  but,  on  his  return,  the  terms  agreed  on  feemed 
intolerable  to  his  mlnifters  fo  that  they  told  him  the 
treaty  could  not  fubfift,  and  that  the  moft  cruel  war 
was  preferable  to  fuch  an  ignominious  peace.  The 
Kin  monarch,  being  informed  of  ail  that  paffed,  had 
recourfe  to  arms,  and  took  feveral  cities.  Whey- 
tfong  was  w^eak  enough  to  go  in  perfon  to  hold  a  fe- 
cond  conference  j  but,  on  his  arrival,  w^as  immediate¬ 
ly  felzed  by  the  I'artar.  He  w^as  kept  prifoner  un¬ 
der  a  ftrong  guard  during  the  remaining  part  of  his 
life;  and  ended  his  days  in  1126,  in  the  defert  of 
Shamo,  having  nominated  his  eldeft  fon  Kin-tfong  to 
fucceed  him. 

Kin-tfong  began  his  reign  with  putting  to  death  fix 
minifters  of  ftate,  who  had  betrayed  his  father  into 
the  hands  of  the  Kin  Tartars.  The  barbarians  in 
the  mean  time  purfued  their  conquefts  without  oppo- 
fition.  They  croffed  the  Whang-ho,  or  Yellow  river, 
which  a  handful  of  troops  might  have  prevented  ;  and 
marching  dire6i:ly  towards  the  rraperial  city,  took  and 
plundered  it.  Then  feizing  the  emperor  and  his  con- 
fort,  they  carried  them  aw’ay  captives  :  but  many  of 
the  principal  lords,  and  feveral  of  the  minifters,  prefer¬ 
ring  death  to  fuch  an  ignominious  bondage,  killed  them- 
felves.  The  Kin  being  informed  by  the  emprefs 
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Meng  that  ftie  had  been  divorced,  they  left  her  be-  China, 
hind.  This  proved  the  means  of  faving  the  empire;  y*— J 

for  by  her  wifdom  and  prudence  ftie  got  the  crown 
placed  on  the  head  of  Kau-tfong,  ninth  fon  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Whey-tfong  by  his  divorced  emprefs. 

Kau-tfong  fixed  his  court  at  Nanking  the  capital  of 
Kyang-nan  ;  but  foon  after  was  obliged  to  remove  it 
to  Kaiig-chew  in  Che-kyang.  He  made  feveral  ef¬ 
forts  to  recover  fome  of  his  provinces  from  the  Kin, 
but  without  efteeft.  Ili-tlong  the  Kin  monarch,  in  the 
mean  time,  endeavoured  to  gain  the  efteem  of  his 
Chinefe  fubje£ls  by  paying  a  regard  to  their  learning 
and  learned  men,  and  honouring  the  memory  of  Con¬ 
fucius.  Some  time  after,  he  advanced  to  Nanking, 
from  w’hence  Kau  tfong  had  retired,  and  took  it  ;  but, 
receiving  advice  that  Yo-fi,  general  of  the  Song,  or 
foiithern  Chinefe,  was  advancing  by  long  marches  to 
the  relief  of  that  city,  they  fet  fire  to  the  palace,  and 
retired  northward.  However,  Yo-fi  arrived  time  PrcgrJfs  of 
enough  to  fall  upon  their  rear-guard,  which  fuffered  the  Kin 
very  much;  and  from  this  time  the  Kin  never  dared 
to  crofs  the  river  Kyang.  In  a  few  years  afterw’ards 
the  Chinefe  emperor  fubmitted  to  become  tributary  to 
the  Kin,  and  concluded  a  peace  with  them  upon  very 
diftionourable  terms.  This  fubmifiion,  however,  W’as 
of  little  avail:  for,  in  1163,  the  Tartars  broke  the 
peace,  and,  invading  the  fouthern  province  wdth  a  for¬ 
midable  army,  took  the  city  of  Yang-chew’.  The 
king,  having  approached  the  river  Kyang,  near  its 
mouth,  where  it  is  w’ideft  as  w’ell  as  moft  rapid,  com¬ 
manded  his  troops  to  crofs  it,  threatening  wdth  his 
drawm  fvvord  to  kill  thofe  who  refufed.  On  receiv¬ 
ing  fuch  an  unreafonable  command,  the  w’hole  ar¬ 
my  mutinied  ;  and  the  king  being  killed  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  tumult,  the  army  immediately  re¬ 
tired. 

From  this  time  to  the  year  1210,  nothing  remark- They  are 
able  occurs  in  the  Chinefe  hiftory  ;  but  this  year,  attacked  by 
Jenghiz  khan,  chief  of  the  weflern  Tartars,  jl/o^/z/r  Jenghiz- 
ov  Mimg is y  quarrelled  with  Yorrg-tfi  emperor  of  the 
Kin  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  king  of  Hya,  difgufted  orUyaf 
at  being  refufed  afiiftance  againft  Jenghiz- khan,  threat¬ 
ened  him  with  an  Invafiori  on  the  weft  fide.  Yong-tfi 
prepared  for  his  defence  ;  but  in  12  1 1,  receiving  news 
that  Jenghiz  khan  was  advancing  fouthward  with  his 
w^hole  army,  he  was  feized  with  fear,  and  made  pro¬ 
pofals  of  peace,  which  were  reje<fted.  In  1212,  thecreaMvall 
Mogul  generals  forced  the  great  wall ;  or,  according  torced  by 
to  fome  writers,  had  one  of  the  gates  treacheroufly 
opened  to  them,  to  the  north  of  Shanfi  ;  and  made  in-^^'^”* 
curfions  as  far  as  Peking,  the  capital  of  the  Kin  em¬ 
pire.  At  the  lame  time  the  province  of  Lyau-tong 
was  almoft  totally  reduced  by  feveral  Kitan  lords  who 
had  joined  Jeiighlz-khan  ;  feveral  ftrong  places  were 
taken,  and  an  army  of  300,000  Kin  defeated  by  the 
Moguls.  In  autumn  they  laid  fiege  to  the  city  of 
Tay-tong-fu  ;  where,  although  the  governor  Hujaku 
fled,  yet  Jenghiz-khan  met  with  confiderable  refift- 
ance.  Having  loft  a  vaft  number  of  men,  and  being 
himfelf  wounded  by  an  arrow,  he  was  obliged  to  raife 
the  flege  and  retire  into  Tartary  ;  after  which  the  Kin 
retook  feveral  cities.  The  next  year,  however,  Jen¬ 
ghiz  khan  re-entered  China  ;  retook  the  cities  which 
the  Kin  had  reduced  the  year  before  ;  and  overthrew 
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tKeir  armies  in  two  bloody  battles,  in  one  of  which 
the  ground  was  flrewed  with  dead  bodies  for  upwards 
of  four  leagues. 

The  fame  year  Yong-tfi  was  flain  by  his  general 
Hujaku  :  and  Sun,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  advanced  in 
his  room.  After  this  the  Moguls,  attacking  the  em¬ 
pire  with  four  armies  at  once,  laid  w'alle  the  provinces 
of  Shanli,  Honan,  Pecheli,  and  Shantong.  In  1214 
Jenghiz-khan  fat  down  before  Peking  ;  but  inflead  of 
aifaulting  the  city,  offered  terms  of  peace,  which  were 
accepted,  and  the  Moguls  retired  into  Tartary.  Af¬ 
ter  their  departure,  the  emperor,  leaving  his  fon  at 
Peking,  removed  his  court  to  Pyen-lyang  near  Kay- 
Ibng-fu,  the  capital  of  Honan.  At  this  Jenghiz-khan 
being  offended,  immediately  fent  troops  to  befiege 
Peking.  The  city  held  out  to  the  fifth  month  of  the 
year  1215,  and  then  fuirendered.  At  the  fame  time 
the  Moguls  finiihed  the  conqueft  of  Lyau-tong ;  and 
the  Song  refufed  to  pay  the  ufual  tribute  to  the  Kin. 

In  1216,  Jenghiz-khan  returned  to  purfue  his  con- 
quefl:  in  the  w^eft  of  Alia,  where  he  ftaid  feven  years  j 
during  which  time  his  general  Muhuli  made  great 
progrefs  in  China  againil;  the  Kin  emperor.  He  was 
greatly  affifted  by  the  motions  of  Ning-tfong  emperor 
of  the  Song,  or  fouthern  China  ;  who,  incenfed  by  the 
frequent  perfidies  of  the  Kin,  had  declared  war  againft 
them,  and  would  hearken  to  no  terms  of  peace,  though 
very  advantageous  propofals  were  made.  Notwfith- 
ftandlng  this,  however,  in  1220,  the  Kin,  exerting 
tbemfelves,  raifed  two  great  armies,  one  in  Shenfi, 
and  the  other  in  Shan-tong.  The  former  baffled  the 
attempts  of  the  Song  and  king  of  Hya,  who  had  united 
againft  them  ;  but  the  latter,  though  no  fewer  than 
200,000,  were  entirely  defeated  by  Muhuli.  In  T22I, 
that  officer  paffed  the  Whang-ho,  and  died  after  con¬ 
quering  feveral  cities. 

In  1224,  the  Kin  emperor  died  5  and  was  fucceeded 
by  his  fon  Shew,*  who  made  peace  with  the  king  of 
Hya  ;  but  next  year,  that  kingdom  was  entirely  de- 
ftroyed  by  Jenghiz-khan.  In  1226,  Oktay,  fon  to 
Jenghiz-khan,  marched  ir;to  Plonan,  and  befieged  Kay- 
fong-fu,  capital  of  the  Kin  empire  ,  but  was  obliged 
to  withdraw  into  Shenfi,  where  he  took  feveral  cities, 
and  cut  In  pieces  an  army  of  30,000  men.  In  1227 
Jenghiz  khan  died,  after  having  defired  his  Tons  to  de¬ 
mand  a  paffage  for  their  army  through  the  dominions 
of  the  Song,  without  which  he  faid  they  could  not  ea- 
fily  vanqulfh  the  Kin. 

After  the  death  of  that  great  conqueror,  the  war 
was  carried  on  with  various  fuccefs  j  but  though  the 
Moguls  took  above  60  important  pofts  In  the  province 
of  Shenfi,  they  found  it  Impofflble  to  force  Ton-quan, 
which  It  behoved  them  to  do  in  order  to  penetrate  ef- 
feflually  into  Honan.  In  April  1231  they  took  the 
capital  of  Shenfi,  and  defeated  the  Kin  army  which 
came  to  its  relief.  Here  one  of  the  officers  defired 
Prince  Toley  to  demand  a  paflage  from  the  Song 
through  the  country  of  Han-chong-fu.  This  propofal 
Toley  communicated  to  his  brother  Otkay,  who  ap¬ 
proved  of  it  as  being  conformable  to  the  dying  advice 
of  Jenghiz-khan.  Hereupon  Toley,  having  affembled 
all  his  forces,  fent  a  meffenger  to  the  Song  generals  to 
demand  a  paffage  through  their  territories.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  they  not  only  refufed,  but  put  the  meffenger  to 
death  ^  which  fo  enraged  Toley  that  he  fwore  to 
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make  them  repent  of  It,  and  was  foon  as  good  as  his  China, 
word.  He  decamped  in  Auguft  1231  5  and  having 
forced  the  paffes,  put  to  the  fword  the  inhabitants  of  ^ 

W  ha-yang  and  Fong-chew,  two  cities  In  the  diftrid  Xoley. 
of  Hang-chong-fu.  ITen  having  cut  down  rocks  to 
fill  up  deep  abyffes,  and  made  roads  through  places 
almoft  inaccefflble,  he  came  and  befieged  the  city  of 
Han-chong-fu  iifelf.  The  miferable  inhabitants  fled 
to  the  mountains  on  ,  his  approach,  and  more  than 
100,000  of  them  periflied.  After  this,  Toley  divided 
his  forces,  confifting  of  30,000  horfe,  into  two  bodies. 

One  of  thefe  went  weftward  to  Myen-chew  :  from 
tlience,  after  opening  the  paffages  of  the  mountains, 
they  arrived  at  the  river  Kyaling,  which  runs  into 
the  great  Kyang.  This  they  crofted  on  rafts  made 
of  the  wood  of  demollflied  houfes  ;  and  then,  march¬ 
ing  along  Its  banks,  feized  many  important  pofts, 

At  laft,  having  deftroyed  more  than  140  cities,  towns, 
or  fortrefles,  they  returned  to  the  army.  The  fecond 
detachment  feized  an  Important  poll  in  the  mountains, 
called  Tai/loug,  fix  or  leven  leagues  to  the  eaftward 
of  Flang-chong-fu.  On  the  other  fide  Oktay  advan¬ 
ced,  in  October,  towards  Pu-chew  a  city  of  Shan-li  5 
which  being  taken  after  a  vigorous  defence,  he  pre¬ 
pared  to  pafs  the  Whang-ho.  '1  oley,  after  furmount- 
ing  incredible  difficulties,  arrived  In  December  on  the 


borders  of  Honan,  and  made  a  ftiow  as  if  he  defigned 
to  attack  the  capital  of  the  Kin  empire.  On  his  firft 
appearance  in  Flonan  through  a  paffage  fo  little  fuf- 
pe6led,  every  body  was  filled  with  terror  and  aftonifli- 
ment,  fo  that  he  proceeded  for  fome  time  without 
oppofitlon.  At  laft  the  emperor  ordered  his  generals, 

Hota,  Ilapua,  and  others,  to  march  againft  the  enemy. 

Toley  boldly  attacked  them  5  but  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
tire,  which  he  did  in  good  order.  Hota  was  for  pur- 
fuing  him,  faying  that  the  Mogul  army  did  not  exceed 
30,000  men,  and  that  they  Teemed  not  to  have  eaten 
any  thing  for  two  or  three  days.  Ilapua,  however, 
was  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  occafion  for  bein<y 
fo  hafty,  as  the  Moguls  were  Inclofed  between  the 
rivers  Plan  and  Whang-ho,  fo  that  they  could  not 
efcape.  This  negligence  they  foon  had  occafion  to  re¬ 
pent  of:  for  Toley,  by  a  ftratagem,  made  himfelf  ma- 
fter  of  their  heavy  baggage  *,  which  accident  obliged 
them  to  retire  to  Tang-chew.  From  thence  they  fent 
a  mefienger  to  acquaint  the  emperor  that  they  had 
gained  the  battle,  but  concealed  the  lofs  of  their  bag¬ 
gage.  This  good  news  filled  the  court  with  joy  3  and 
the  people  who  had  retired  into  the  capital  for  its  de¬ 
fence,  left  it  again,  and  went  into  the  country  :  but, 
in  a  few  days  after,  the  vanguard  of  the  Moguls,  who 
had  been  fent  by  the  emperor  Oktay,  appeared  in  the 
field,  and  carried  off  a  great  number  of  thofe  that  had 
quitted  the  city. 

In  January  1232,  Oktay  paffing  the  Whang-ho,  Capital  of 
encamped  In  the  diftrid  of  Kay-fong-fu,  capital  of  the 
Kin  empire,  and  fent  his  general  Suputay  to  hefiege 
the  city.  At  that  time  the  place  was  near  30  miles 
In  circumference  :  but  having  only  40,000  foldiers  to 
defend  it,  as  many  more  from  the  neighbouring  cities, 
and  20,000  peafarits,  were  ordered  into  it  ;  while  the 
emperor  publiflied  an  affecting  declaration,  animating 
the  people  to  defend  it  to  the  laft  extremity.  Oktay, 
having  heard  with  joy  of  Toley’s  entrance  into  Ho¬ 
nan,  ordered  him  to  fend  fuccours  to  Suputay.  On 

the 
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Chma.  tlie  other  hand,  the  Kin  generals  advanced  ndth 

- - 1 50,000  men  to  relieve  the  city  ^  but  being  obliged 

to  divide  their  forces  in  order  to  avoid  in  part  the 
great  road  which  Toley  had  obftruded  with  trees, 
they  \vere  attacked  by  that  prince  at  a  difadvantage, 
and,  after  a  faint  refinance,  defeated  with  great  (laugh¬ 
ter,  and  the  lofs  of  both  their  generals,  one  killed  and 
the  other  taken.  The  emperor  now*  ordered  the  army 
at  Tong-quan  and  other  fortified  places  to  march  to 
the  relief  of  Kay-fong-fu.  They  affembled  accord¬ 
ingly,  to  the  number  of  i  io,coo  foot  and  15,000 
horfe^  and  w’ere  follow’ed  by  vaft  numbers  of  people, 
who  expedled  by  their  means  to  be  prote^led  from  the 
enemy.  But  many  of  thefe  troops  having  deferted, 
and  the  reft  being  enfeebled  by  the  fatigues  of  their 
march,  they  difperfed  on  the  approach  of  their  pur- 
luers,  who  killed  all  they  found  in  the  highways.  Af¬ 
ter  this  the  Moguls  took  Tong-quan  and^  fome  other 
confiderable  pofts  ;  but  were  obliged  to  raife  the  fteges 
of  Quey  te-fu  and  Loyang  by  the  bravery  of  the  go- 
vernors.  Kyang-ftiin,  governor  of  Boyang,  had  only 
^  or  4000  foldiers  under  him,  while  his  enemies  w-erc 
50,000  ftrong.  He  placed  his  word  foldieis  on  the 
walls,  putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  400  brave  men  j 
whom  he  ordered  to  go  naked^,  and  whom  he  led  to 
all  dangerous  attacks.  He  invented  engines  to  caft 
large  Hones,  which  required  but  few  hands  to  play 
them,  and  aimed  fo  true  as  to  hit  at  1 00  paces  dis¬ 
tance.  When  their  arrows  failed,  he  cut  thofe  ftiot 
by  the  enemy  into  four  pieces  5  pointed  them  with 
pieces  of  brafs  coin  j  and  difeharged  them  from  w'ood- 
en  tubes  with  as  much  force  as  bullets  are  from  a  muf- 
ket.  Thus  he  har&lfed  the  Moguls  for  three  months 
fo  grievoufiy,  that  they  were  obliged,  notwithftanding 
their  numbers,  to  abandon  the  enterpiife. 

Bravery  of  Oktay,  at  laft,  notwithftanding  his  fuccefles,  refol- 
the  belie-  ved  to  return  to  Tartary  ^  and  offered  the  Kin  empe- 
i-or  peace,  provided  he  became  tributary,  and  deli¬ 
vered  up  to  him  27  families  which  he  named.  I'hele 
offers  were  very  agreeable  to  the  emperor  ;  but  Supu- 
tay,  taking  no  notice  of  the  treaty,  pufhed  on  the 
fiege  of  the  capital  with  more  vigour  than  ever.  By 
the  help  of  the  Chinefe  (laves  in  bis  army,  the  Mogul 
general  foon  filled  the  ditch  ;  but  all  his  efforts  feem- 
cd  only  to  infpire  the  befieged  with  new  vigour.  The 
Moguls  at  that  time  made  ufe  of  artillery,  but  were 
unable  to  make  the  lead  impreffion  upon  the  city  walls. 
They  raifed  w^alls  round  thofe  they  befieged,  which 
they  fortified  with  ditches,  tow*ers,  and  battlements, 
'i'hey  proceeded  alfo  to  fap  the  walls  of  the  city  ;  but 
were  very  much  annoyed  by  the  artillery  of  the  befie¬ 
ged,  efpecially  by  their  bombs,  which  finking  into  the 
galleries,  and  burfting  under  ground,  made  great  ha- 
vock  among  the  miners.  For  16  days  and  nights  the 
attacks  continued  without  intermiflion  ;  during  which 
time  an  incredible  number  of  men  periflied  on  both 
fides  ;  at  length,  Suputay,  finding  that  he  could  not 

Peace  con-  take  the  city,  withdrew  his  troops,  under  pretence  of 

eluded;  conferences  being  on  foot.  Soon  after  the  plague  be¬ 
gan  in  Kay-fong-fu  *,  and  raged  with  fuch  violence, 
that,  in  50  days,  900,^00  biers  were  carried  out,  be- 
fides  a  vaft  multitude  of  the  poorer  fort  who  could  not 
afford  any. 

And  bo-  lo  a  (hort  time,  two  unlucky  accidents  occafioned 
a  renewal  of  the  war  ^  which  now  put  an  end  to  the 
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empire  of  the  Kin.  Gan-yong,  a  young  Mogul  lord, 
having  alTumed  the  government  of  fome  cities  in 
Kyang-nan,  and  killed  the  ofHcer  fent  to  take  poffef- 
fion  of  them,  declared  for  the  Kin.  The  emperor 
unwarily  took  Gan-yong  into  his  fervice,  and  gave 
him  the  title  of  prince.  Upon  this  Oktay  fent  an  en¬ 
voy,  attended  by  30  other  perfons,  to  inquire  into  the 
affair  j  but  the  Kin  officers  killed  them  all,  without 
being  puniftied  by  the  emperor.  Suputay,  having  in¬ 
formed  his  mafter  of  all  thefe  proceedings,  was  or¬ 
dered  to  continue  the  war  in  Honan,  Shew-fu  now 
commanded  his  officers  to  unite  their  troops  for  the 
defence  of  the  capital  *,  but  before  his  orders  coula  be 
obeyed,  they  were  attacked  and  defeated,  one  aftyr 
another,  by  the  Moguls.  T  his  obliged  him  to  laife 
foldiers  from  among  the  peafants,  for  whofe  fubfiftence 
the  people  were  taxed  ^1^^  they  poffeffed. 

The  city  began  now  to  be  diftreffed  for  want  of  provi- 
fions  j  and  as  it  w^as  but  in  a  bad  pofture  of  defence, 
the  emperor  marched  wnth  an  army  againft  the  Mo-  30 
guls.  His  expedition  proved  unfortunate  j  for,  fend- Capital 
ing  part  of  his  army  to  befiege  a  city  called  IVhy-ctJew^ 
it  was  totally  cut  in  pieces,  and  Suputay  a  fecond  time  ' 

(at  down  before  the  capital,  3^ 

On  hearing  this  bad  news,  the  emperor  repaffed  the  And  taken, 
Whang-ho,  and  retired  to  (^ey-te-(u.  Here  he  h?d 
not  been  long  before  the  capital  was  delivered  up  by 
treachery,  and  Suputay  put  all  the  males  of  the  impe¬ 
rial  race^  to  death  j  but,  by  the  exprefs  command  of 
Oktay,  fpartd  the  inhabitants,  who  are  faid  to  have 
amounted  to  1,4^0,000  families.  After  this  difafter 
the  unhappy  monarch  left  his  troops  at  Quey-te-fu, 
and  retired  to  Juning-fu,  a  city  in  the  fouthern  part  Siege  of 
of  Honan,  attended  only  by  400  perfons.  Here  the  Juning-fu. 
diftance  of  the  Moguls  made  him  think  of  living  at 
eafe  j  but  while  he  flattered  himfelf  with  thefe  vain 
hopes,  the  enemy’s  army  arrived  before  the  city  and 
inverted  it.  The  garrifort  were  terrified  at  their  ap¬ 
proach  y  but  were  encouraged  by  the  emperor,  and  his 
brave  general  Hu-fye-hu,  to  hold  out  to  the  laft.  As 
there  were  not  in  the  city  a  fufflcient  number  of  men, 
the  women,  dreffed  in  men’s  clothes,  were  employed 
to  carry  wood,  ftones,  and  other  neceffary  materials  to 
the  w^alls.  All  their  efforts,  however,  were  ineffec¬ 
tual.  They  were  reduced  to  fuch  extremities,  that 
for  three  months  they  fed  on  human  flefti  ^  killing  the 
old  and  feeble,  as  well  as  many  piifoners,  for  food. 

This  being  known  to  the  Moguls,  they  made  a  gene¬ 
ral  affault  in  January  1234.  The  attack  continued 
from  morning  till  night  but  at  laft  the  affailants  were 
repulfed.  In  this  adlion,  however,  the  Kin  loft  all 
their  beft  officers  *,  upon  which  the  emperor  refigned 
the  crown  to  Cheng-lin  a  prince  of  the  blood.  Next 
morning,  while  the  ceremony  of  invefting  the  new  em¬ 
peror  was  performing,  the  enemy  mounted  the  fouth 
walls,  which  were  defended  only  by  200  men  *,  and 
the  fouth  gate  being  at  the  fame  time  abandoned,  the 
whole  army  broke  in.  They  were  oppofed,  however, 
by  Hu-lye-bu  j  who,  with  1000  foldiers,  continued  to 
fight  with  amazing  intrepidity.  In  the  mean  time  Unhappy 
Shew-fu,  feeing  every  thing  irreparably  loft,  lodged  fate  of  the 
the  feal  of  the  empire  in  a  houfe  j  and  then  caufing  emperor, 
ftieaves  of  ftraw'  to  be  fet  round  it,  ordered  it  to  be  fet 
on  fire  as  foon  as  be  was  dead.  After  giving  this  or¬ 
der  he  hanged  himfelf,  and  his  commands  were  exe¬ 
cuted 


empire. 
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China,  cuted  by  his  domeftics.  Hu-fye-hu,  uho  ftlll  con- 
;  termed  fighting  with  great  bravery,  no  fooner  heard 
Diffolution  tragical  death  of  the  emperor,  than  he  drown- 

of  the  Kin  himfelf  in  the  river  Ju  ;  as  did  alfo  500  of  his  mofl 
refolute  foldiers.  The  fame  day  the  new  emperor, 
Cheng-lin,  was  (lain  in  a  tumult ;  and  thus  an  end 
was  put  to  the  dominion  of  the  Kin  Tartars  in 
China. 

The  empire  of  China  rvas  now  to  be  (hared  between 
the  Song,  or  fouthern  Chinefe,  and  the  Moguls.  It 
had  been  agreed  upon,  that  the  province  of  Honan 
(liould  be  delivered  up  to  the  Song  as  foon  as  the  war 
was  finidied.  But  they,  without  waiting  for  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  term,  or  giving  Oktay  notice  of  their 
proceedings,  introduced  their  troops  into  Kay-fong-fu, 
Lo-yang,  and  other  confiderable  cities.  On  this  the 
Mogul  general  refolved  to  attack  them  ;  and  repaOing 
the  Whang-ho,  cut  in  pieces  part  of  the  garrlfon  of 
Lo-yang,  while  they  were  out  In  fearch  of  provifions. 
The  garrlfon  of  Kay-fong-fu  likewife  abandoned  that 
place  5  and  the  Song  emperor  degraded  the  officers 
who  had  been  guilty  of  thofe  irregularities,  fending 
anibaffadors  to  Oktay,  at  the  fame  time,  to  defire  a 
continuance  of  the  peace.  What  Oktay’s  anfwer  w^as 
Tve  are  not  told,  but  the  event  (liowed  that  he  was  not 
well  pleafed  ^  for,  in  1235,  he  ordered  his  fecond  fon 
Prince  Kotovan,  and  his  general  Chahay,  to  attack 
the  Song  in  Se-chwen,  while  others  marched  towards 
the  borders  of  Kyang-nan. 

In  1236,  the  Moguls  made  great  progrefs  in  the 
province  of  Huquang,  where  they  took  feveral  cities, 
and  put  vaft  numbers  to  the  fword.  This  year  they 
introduced  paper  or  filk  money,  which  had  formerly 
been  ufed  by  Chang-tfong,  fixth  emperor  of  the  Kin. 
Prince  Kotovan  forced  the  paflTages  into  the  dillri61  of 
Hang-chong-fu  in  the  province  of  Shenfi,  which  he 
entered  with  an  army  of  500,000  men.  flere  a  ter¬ 
rible  battle  was  fought  between  the  vaft  army  of  the 
Moguls  and  the  Chinefe  troops,  who  had  been  driven 
from  the  paffiiges  they  defended.  The  latter  confifted 
only  of  10,000  horfe  and  foot,  who  w’ere  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  cut  off ;  and  the  Moguls  loft  fuch  a  number  of 
men,  that  the  blood  is  fald  to  have  iim  for  two  leagues 
toj^ether.  After  this  vidlory  the  Moguls  entered  Se- 
chwen,  which  they  almoft  entirely  reduced,  commit¬ 
ting  fuch  barbarities,  that,  in  one  city,  40,000  people 
chofe  rather  (o  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives  than  fub- 
mlt  to  fuch  cruel  conquerors. 

In  1237,  the  Moguls  received  a  confiderable  check 
before  the  city  of  Gantong  in  Kyang-nan,  the  (iege  of 
wffiich  they  w^ere  obliged  to  raife  wdth  lofs.  In  1238, 
they  befieged  Lu-chew’,  another  city  in  the  fame  pro¬ 
vince.  They  furrounded  it  with  a  rampart  of  earth 
and  a  double  ditch  j  bul  the  Chinefe  general  ordered 
their  intrenchments  to  be  filled  with  immenfe  quanti¬ 
ties  of  herbs  fteeped  in  oil,  and  then  fet  on  fire,  while 
he  fhot  ftones  upon  them  from  a  tow'cr  feven  ftories 
high.  At  the  fame  time  a  vigorous  fally  w^as  made  j 
and  the  Mogul  army  being  thrown  into  the  utmoft 
diforder,  were  obliged  finally  to  abandon  the  fiege, 
and  retire  northwards. 

In  1239,  thefe  barbarians  were  oppofed  by  a  gene¬ 
ral  called  Meng-kong,  with  great  fuccefs  5  wffio,  this 
and  the  following  year,  gained  great  honour  by  his 
exploits.  While  he  lived,  the  Moguls  were  never 
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able  to  make  any  confiderable  progrefs ;  but  his  death,  Cliir.a. 
in  1246,  proved  of  the  gieateft  detriment  to  the  Chi- 
nefe  affairs :  and  foon  after,  the  Tartars  renewed  the 
war  with  more  vigour  and  fuccefs  th-n  ever.  In 
1255,  they  re-entered  the  province  of  Se-chwen  5  but 
ftill  met  with  vigorous  oppofition  in  this  quarter,  be- 
caufe  the  Chinefe  took  care  to  have  Se-chw’en  furniffi- 
ed  with  good  troops  and  generals.  Though  they  w^ere 
always  beaten,  being  greatly  inferior  in  number  to 
their  enemies,  yet  they  generally  retook  the  cities  the 
Moguls  had  reduced,  as  the  latter  were  commonly 
obliged  to  withdraw  for  want  of  provifions,  and  fo- 
rage.  In  1259  they  undertook  the  fiege  of  Ilo-chewq  Siege  of 
a  ftrong  city  to  the  w  eft  of  Peking,  defended  by  Vang- Ho-chew. 
kyen,  a  very  able  officer,  W'ho  commanded  a  numerous 
garrlfon.  The  fiege  continued  from  the  month  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  till  Auguft  5  during  which  time  the  Mogula 
loft  an  immenfe  number  of  men.  On  the  10th  of  Au¬ 
guft  they  made  a  general  affault  in  the  night.  They 
mounted  the  walls  before  the  governor  had  intelli¬ 
gence  •,  but  were  foon  attacked  by  him  with  the  ut- 
mo(l  fury.  7'he  Mogul  emperor,  Meng-ko,  himfelf 
came  to  the  fcalade  j  but  his  prefence  was  not  fuffi- 
dent  to  overcome  the  valour  of  Vang-kyen.  At  the  Moguls  de* 
fame  time  the  fcaling-ladders  of  the  Moguls  w  ere  Seated,  and 
bloWMi  down  by  a  ftorni  ;  upon  wffiich  a  terrible  flaujffi- 
ter  enfued,  and  amongft  the  reft  fell  the  emperor  him- ' 
felf.  Upon  this  difafter  the  Mogul  generals  agreed  to 
raife  the  fiege,  and  retired  tow’ards  Shen-fi. 

On  the  death  of  Meng-ko,  Hupilay,  or  Kublay 
Khan,  wffio  fucceeded  him,  laid  fiege  to  Vu-chang-fu, 
a  city  not  far  diftant  from  the  capital  of  the  Song  em¬ 
pire. 

At  this  the  emperor  being  greatly  alarmed,  diftri- 
buted  immenfe  fums  among  his  troops  ;  and,  having 
raifed  a  formidable  army,  marched  to  the  relief  of  Vu- 
chang-fu.  Unfortunately  the  command  of  this  army 
w’as  committed  to  the  care  of  Kya-tfe-tau,  a  man  with¬ 
out  either  courage  or  experience  in  war.  Fie  was  be- 
fides  very  vain  and  vindieffive  in  his  temper  5  often 
uling  the  beft  officers  ill,  and  entirely*  overlooking 
their  merit,  which  caufed  many  of  them  to  go  over  to 
the  Moguls.  The  fiege  of  Vu-chang-fu  was  commen¬ 
ced,  and  had  continued  a  confiderable  time,  when 
Kya-tfe-tau,  afraid  of  Its  being  loft,  and  at  the  fame 
time  not  daring  to  take  any  effe£lual  ftep  for  Its  relief, 
made  propofals  of  peace.  A  treaty  was  accordingly 
concluded,  by  which  Kya-tfe-tau  engaged  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute  of  about  50,000!.  in  filvcr,  and  as  much 
in  filk  ;  acknowledging  likewdfe  the  fovereignty  of  the 
Moguls  over  the  Song  empire.  In  confequence  of  this 
treaty,  the  Moguls  retreated  after  the  boundaries  of 
the  tw'o  empires  had  been  fixed,  and  repaffed  the  Ky- 
ang  ;  but  170  of  them  having  ftaid  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  river,  w  ere  put  to  death  by  Kya-tfe-tau. 

This  wicked  mlnlfter  totally  concealed  from  the 'preachery 
emperor  his  having  made  fuch  a  (hameful  treaty  withef  a 
the  Moguls  5  and  the  170  foldiers  maft'acred  by  his 
order,  gave  occafion  to  a  report  that  the  enemy  had^^^* 
been  defeated  ;  fo  that  the  Song  court  believed  that 
they  had  been  compelled  to  retreat  by  the  fuperior 
valour  and  vvlfdora  of  Kya-tfe-tau.  This  proved  the 
ruin  of  the  empire  j  for.  In  1260,  the  Mogul  emperor 
fent  Hauking  to  the  Chinefe  court  to  execute  the  trea¬ 
ty  according  to  the  termc -agreed  on  with  Kya-tfe-tauo 
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The  minifter,  dreading  the  arrival  of  this  envoy,  im- 
prifoned  him  near  Nanking  5  and  took  all  poflible  care 
that  neither  Hupllay,  nor  Li-tfong  the  Chinefe  empe¬ 
ror,  fliould  ever  hear  any  thing  of  him. 

It  was  impoffible  fuch  unparalleled  condu^l  could 
fail  to  produce  a  new  war.  Hupilay’s  courtiers  in- 
celTantly  preffed  him  to  revenge  himfelf  on  the  Song 
for  their  treacherous  behaviour  ;  and  he  foon  publifh- 
ed  a  manifefto  againft  them,  which  was  followed  by 
a  renewal  of  hoftilities  in  1268.  The  Mogul  army 
amounted  to  300,000  men  j  but  notwithftanding  their 
numbers,  little  progrefs  was  made  till  the  year  1271. 
Syan-yang  and  Fan-ching,  cities  in  the  province  of 
Se-chew,  had  been  befieged  for  a  long  time  ineffec¬ 
tually  5  but  this  year  an  Igur  lord  advifed  Hupilay  to 
fend  for  feveral  of  thofe  engineers  out  of  the  weft,  who 
knew  how  to  caft  ftones  @f  150  pounds  weight  out  of 
their  engines,  which  made  holes  of  feven  or  eight  feet 
wide  in  the  ftrongeft  walls.  Two  of  thefe  engineers 
were  accordingly  fent  for  \  and  after  giving  a  fpeci- 
men  of  their  art  before  Hupilay,  w^ere  fent  to  the  ar¬ 
my  in  1272.  In  the  beginning  of  1273  they  planted 
their  engines  againft  the  city  of  Fan-ching,  and  pre- 
fently  made  a  breach  in  the  w^alls.  After  a  bloody 
confti^l  the  fuburbs  were  taken  j  and  foon  after  the 
Dcfptrate  ^^^g^ls  made  themfelves  mafters  of  the  walls  and  gates 
conflidl.  of  the  city,  Neverthelefs,  a  Chinefe  oflicer,  with  on¬ 
ly  100  foldiers,  refolved  to  fight  from  ftreet  to  ftieet. 
This  he  did  for  a  long  time  with  the  greateft  obftina- 
cy,  killing  vaft  numbers  of  the  Moguls  ;  and  both 
parties  are  faid  to  have  been  fo  much  oveicome  with 
t-hirft,  that  they  drank  human  blood  to  quench  it. 
The  Chinefe  fet  fire  to  the  houfes,  that  the  great 
beams,  falling  down,  might  embarrafs  the  way  of  their 
purfuersj  but  at  laft  being  quite  w^earied  out,  and  fill¬ 
ed  with  defpair,  they  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives. 
After  the  taking  of  Fan-ching,  all  the  materials  which 
had  ferved  at  the  fiege  were  tranfported  to  Seyen- 
yang.  The  two  engineers  ported  themfelves  againft  a 
wooden  retrenchment  raifed  on  the  ramparts.  I'his 
they  quickly  demolKhed  \  and  the  befieged  were  fo  in¬ 
timidated  by  the  noife  and  havock  made  by  the  ftones 
caft  trom  thefe  terrible  engines,  that  they  immediately 
furrendered. 

In  1274,  Pe-yen,  an  officer  of  great  valour,  and  en¬ 
dowed  with  many  other  good  qualities,  was  promoted 
to  the  command  of  the  Mogul  army.  His  firrt  ex¬ 
ploits  were  the  taking  of  two  ftrong  cities  j  after 
which  he  pafled  the  great  river  Ky-ang,  defeated  the 
Song  army,  and  laid  fiege  to  Vu-chang-fii.  This  city 
was  foon  intimidated  into  a  furrender  ;  and  Pe-ycn,  by 
reft  raining  the  barbarity  of  his  foldiers,  whom  he 
would  not  allow  to  hurt  any  body,  foon  gained  the 
hearts  of  the  Chinefe  fo  much,  that  feveral  cities  fur- 
rendered  to  him  on  the  firlt  fummons.  In  the  mean 
time  the  treacherous  Kya-tfe-tau,  who  was  fent  to  op- 
pofe  Pe-yen,  was  not  aftiamed  to  propofe  peace  on  the 
terms  he  had  formerly  concluded  with  Hupilay  j  but 
thefe  being  reje^fted,  he  was  obliged  at  length  to  come 
to  an  engagement.  In  this  he  was  defeated,  and  Pe- 
yen  continued  his  conquefts  with  great  rapidity.  Ha¬ 
ving  taken  the  city  of  Nanking,  and  fome  others,  he 
marched  towards  Hang-chew-fu,  the  capital  of  the 
Song  empire.  Peace  w^as  now  again  propofed,  but 
rejefted  by  the  Mogul  general  3  and  at  laft  the  em- 
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prefs  was  conftrained  to  put  herfelf,  with  her  Ton,  then  China, 
an  Infant,  into  the  hands  of  Pe-yen,  who  immediately  '  ** 

fent  them  to  Hupilay. 

1  he  fubmiflion  of  the  emprefs  did  not  yet  put  an 
end  to  the  war.  Many  of  the  chief  officers  fwore  to 
do  their  utmoft  to  refeue  her  from  the  hands  of  her 
enemies.  In  confequence  of  this  refolution  they  dif- 
tributed  their  money  among  the  foldiers,  and  foon 
got  together  an  army  of  40,000  men.  This  army  at¬ 
tacked  the  city  where  the  young  emperor  Kong- 
tfong  was  lodged,  but  without  fuccefs  j  after  which, 
and  feveral  other  vain  attempts,  they  raifed  one  of 
his  brothers  to  the  throne,  who  then  took  upon  him 
the  name  of  Twon-tfong.  He  was  but  nine  years  of 
age  when  he  was  raifed  to  the  imperial  dignity,  and 
enjoyed  it  but  a  very  ftiort  time.  In  1277  he  was  in 
great  danger  of  periftilng,  by  reafon  of  the  ftiip  on 
board  which  he  then  was  being  caft  away.  The  poor 
prince  fell  into  the  w^ater,  and  was  taken  up  half  dead 
with  the  fright.  A  great  part  of  his  troops  periftied 
at  that  time,  and  he  foon  after  made  offers  of  fubmif- 
fion  to  Hupilay.  Thefe,  however,  were  not  accept¬ 
ed  3  for,  in  1278,  the  unhappy  Twon-tfong  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  retire  into  a  little  defert  ifland  on  the  coaft  of 
Quang-tong,  where  he  died  in  the  nth  year  of  his 
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Notwithftanding  the  progrefs  of  the  Moguls,  vaft  DifToIution 
territories  ftill  remained  to  be  fubdued  before  they 
could  become  mafters  of  all  the  Chinefe  empire. 
the  death  of  Twon-tfong,  therefore,  the  mandarins 
raifed  to  the  throne  his  brother,  named  Te  ping,  at 
that  time  but  eight  years  of  age.  His  army  confifted 
of  no  fewer  than  200, oco  men  3  but  being  utterly  void 
of  difclpline,  and  entirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war, 
they  were  defeated  by  20,000  Mogul  troops.  Nor 
was  the  fleet  more  fuccefsful  3  for  being  put  in  confu- 
fion  by  that  of  the  Moguls,  and  the  emperor  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  falling  into  their  hands,  one  of  the  officers  ta¬ 
king  him  on  his  ftioulders,  jumped  with  him  into  the 
fea,  where  they  were  both  drowned.  Moft  of  the 
mandarins  followed  this  example,  as  did  alfo  the  em¬ 
prefs  and  mlnifler,  all  the  ladles  and  maids  of  honour, 
and  multitudes  of*  others,  Infomuch  that  ioo,occ  peo¬ 
ple  are  thought  to  have  periftied  on  that  day.  Thus 
ended  the  Chinefe  race  -of  emperors  3  and  the  Mogul 
dynafty,  known  by  the  name  of  Ywen^  comm.enced. 

Though  no  race  of  men  that  ever  exifted  wereReigt^of 
more  remarkable  for  cruelty  and  barbarity  than  the  Hupilay. 
Moguls  3  yet  it  doth  not  appear  that  the  emperors  of 
the^  Ywen  dynafty  were  in  any  refpe(51  worfe  than 
their  predeceftbrs.  On  the  contrary,  Hupilay,  by  the 
Chinefe  called  Shltfu^  found  the  w’ay  of  reconciling 
the  people  to  his  government,  and  even  of  endearing 
himfelf  to  them  fo  much,  that  the  reign  of  his  family 
is  to  this  day  filled  by  the  Chinefe  the  ^vife  gov  trn^ 
me?it,  Hiis  he  accompliftied  by  keeping  as  dole  as 
potTible  to  their  ancient  laws  and  cuftoms,  by  his  mild 
aid  juft  geverrment,  ai^riy  his  regard  for  their 
learned  men.  He  was  Indeed  alhamcd  of  the  igno¬ 
rance  and  barbarity  of  his  Mogul  fuhjefls,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Chinefe.  The  whole  knowledge  of  the 
former  w’as  fummed  up  in  their  ftvill  in  managing  their 
arms  and  horfes,  being  perfedly  deftitute  of  every  art 
or  fcience,  or  even  of  the  knowledge  of  letters.  In 
1 269,  he  had  caufed  the  Mogul  chaiaders  to  be  con¬ 
trived 
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trived.  In  1280,  he  caiifed  fome  mathematicians  fearch 
'  for  the  fource  of  the  river  Whang-ho,  which  at  that 
time  was  unknown  to  the  Chinefe  themfelves.  In  four 
months  time  they  arrived  in  the  -country  where  it  rlfes, 
and  made  a  map  of  it,  which  they  prefented  to  his  ma- 
jefty.  The  fame  year  a  treatife  on  aftronomy  was  pu- 
blifhed  by  his  order;  and,  in  1282,  he  ordered  the 
learned  men  to  repair  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  date  of  literature,  and  take  meafures  for  its 
advancement. 

At  his  firft  accedion  to  the  crown  he  fixed  his  refi- 
dence  at  Tay-yw’en-fu,  the  capital  of  Shen-fi  ;  but 
thought  proper  afterwards  to  remove  it  to  Peking. 
Here,  being  informed  that  the  barks  which  brought 
t-o  court  the  tribute  of  the  fouthern  provinces,  or  car¬ 
ried  on  the  trade  of  the  empire,  w^ere  obliged  to  come 
by  fea,  and  often  fuffered  fliipwreck,  he  caufed  that 
celebrated  canal  to  be  made,  which  is  at  prefent  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  Chinefe  empire,  being  300 
leagues  in  length.  By  this  canal  above  9000  imperial 
barks  tranfport  with  eafe,  and  at  fmall  expence,  the 
tribute  of  grain,  rice,  filk,  &c.  which  is  anriually  paid 
to  the  court.  In  the  third  year  of  his  reign  Shi-tfu 
formed  a  defign  of  reducing  the  Iflands  of  Japan,  and 
the  kingdoms  of  Tonquin  and  Cochin-china.  Both 
thefe  enterprlfes  ended  unfortunately,  but  the  firft  re¬ 
markably  fo  ;  for  of  100,000  perfons  employed  in  it, 
only  four  or  five  efcaped  wnth  the  melancholy  news  of 
the  deftru6lion  of  the  red,  w^ho  all  perilhed  by  fliip- 
wreck.  Shi-tfu  reigned  1 5  years,  died  in  the  80th  year 
Moguls dri- of  his  age,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  grandfon.  The 
wen  out.  throne  continued  in  the  Ywen  family  to  the  year  1367, 
when  Shun-ti,  the  laft  of  that  dynafty,  was  driven  out 
by  a  Chinefe  named  Chu.  During  this  period  the 
Tartars  had  become  enervated  by  long  profperity  •, 
and  the  Chinefe  had  been  roufed  into  valour  by  their 
fubjeftion.  Shun-tl,  the  reigning  prince,^  was  quite 
45  funk  in  floth  and  debauchery  ;  and  the  empire,  befides, 
Exploits  of  ^.35  opprelTed  by  a  wicked  mlnlfter  named  ^tna.  In 
June  1355,  Chu,  a  Chinefe  of  mean  extraftlon,  and 
head  of  a  fmall  party,  fet  out  from  How-chew,  paflfed 
the  Kyang,  and  took  Tayping.  He  then  affociated 
himfelf  with  fome  other  malcontents,  at  the  head  of 
whom  he  reduced  the  town  of  Tii-chew,  in  Kyang- 
nan.  Soon  after  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Nanking, 
having  defeated  the  Moguls  who  came  to  its  relief.  In 
December  1356,  he  was  able  to  raife  100,000  men, 
at  the  head  of  whom  he  took  the  city  of  U-chew,  in 
the  eaft  borders  of  Quang-fi  ;  and  here,  alTembling  his 
generals.  It  was  refolved  neither  to  commit  daughter 
nor  to  plunder.  The  moft  formidable  enemy  he  had 
to  deal  with  was  Cben-yew-lyang^  ftyled  “  emperor  of 
the  Han.”  This  man  being  grieved  at  the  progrefs 
made  by  Chu,  equipped  a  fleet,  and  raifed  a  formi¬ 
dable  army,  in  order  to  reduce  Nan-chang-fu,  a  city 
of  Kyang-fi,  which  his  antagonift  had  made  himfelf 
mafter  of.  The  governor,  however,  found  means  to 
inform  Chu  of  his  danger ;  upon  which  that  chief 
caufed  a  fleet  to  be  fitted  out  at  Nanking,  In  which 
he  embarked  200,000  foldiers.  As  foon  as  Chen-yew- 
lyang  was  informed  of  his  enemy’s  approach,  he  raifed 
the  fiege  of  Nan-chang-fu,  and  gave  orders  for  at¬ 
tacking  Chu’s  naval  force.  An  engagement  enfued 
between  a  part  of  the  fleets,  in  which  Chu  proved 
vidcorious ;  and  next  day,  all  the  fquadrons  haying 
VoL.  VI.  Part  I. 
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joined  in  order  to  come  to  a  general  engagement,^  China.  ^ 
Chu  gained  a  fecond  vidtoiy,  and  , burnt  100  of  the 
enemy’s  veflels.  A  third  and  fourth  engagement  hap¬ 
pened,  in  both  which  Chu  gained  the  vidlory;  and  In 
the  lad,  Chen-yew  lyang  himfelf  was  killed,  his  fon 
taken  prifoner,  and  his  generals  obliged  to  furrender 
themfelves,  with  all  their  forces  and  veflels.  4^ 

In  January  1364,  Chu’s  generals  propofed  to 
him  proclaimed  emperor;  but  this  he  declined, 
at  firfl  contented  himfelf  with  the  title  of  king  of 
U,  In  February  he  made  himlelf  mafter  of  Vu-chang- 
fu,  capital  of  Hu  quang  :  where,  with  his  ufual  hu¬ 
manity,  he  relieved  thofe  in  diftrefs,  encouraged  the 
literati,  and  would  allow  his  troops  neither  to  plunder 
nor  deftroy.  This  wife  condu61:  procured  him  an 
eafy  conqueft  both  of  Kyang-fi  and  Hu-quang.  The 
Chinefe  fubmitted  to  him  in  crowds,^  and  profefled  the 
greateft  veneration  and  refpe^l  for  his  perfon  and  go¬ 
vernment. 

All  this  time  Shun-ti,  with  an  unaccountable  negli¬ 
gence,  never  thought  of  exerting  himfelf  againft  Chu, 
but  continued  to  employ  his  forces  againft  the  rebels 
who  had  taken  up  arms  in  various  parts  of  the  empire  ; 
fo  that  Chu  found  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  aflume  the  47 
title  of  emperor.  This  he  chofe  to  do  at  Nanking  on  becomes 
the  firft  day  of  the  year  1368.  After  this  his  troops  ° 

entered  the  province  of  Honan,  which  they  prefently 
reduced.  In  the  third  month,  Chu,  who  had  now 
taken  the  title  of  Hong-vu  or  Tay-tfu^  reduced  the 
fortrefs  of  Tong-quan  ;  after  which  his  troops  entered 
Pechell  from  Honan  on  the  one  fide,  and  Shan-tong 
on  the  other.  Here  his  generals  defeated  and  killed 
one  of  Shun-ti’s  officers  ;  after  which  they  took  the 
city  of  Tong-chew,  and  then  prepared  to  attack  the 
capital,  from  which  they  were  now  but  i  2  miles  diftant. 

On  their  approach  the  emperor  fled  with  all  his  family 
beyond  the  great  wall,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  dy-  48 
nafty  of  Ywen.  In  1370  he  died,  and  was  fucceeded  Moguls 
by  his  fon,  whom  the  fucceflbr  of  Hong-vu  drove  ^e- 
yond  the  Kobi  or  Great  Defert,  which  feparates  China  ® 

from  Tartary.  They  continued  their  incurfions,  how¬ 
ever,  for  many  years  ;  nor  did  they  ceafe  their  at¬ 
tempts  till  1583,  when  vaft  numbers  of  them  were  cut 
in  pieces  by  the  Chinefe  troops.  ^  4^ 

The  21  ft  dynafty  of  Chinefe  emperors,  founded  in  China  a- 
1368  by  Chu,  continued  till  the  year  1644,  when  they  g^m  con- 
were  again  expelled  by  the  d'artars.  The  laft  Chinefe  ^ar-^ 
emperor  was  named  Whay-tfong,  and  afeended  thenars, 
throne  in  1628.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  the  fclences, 
and  a  favourer  of  the  Chriftians ;  though  much  ad¬ 
dicted  to  the  fuperftitions  of  the  Bonzes.  He  found 
himfelf  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Tartars,  and  a 
number  of  rebels  in  different  provinces.  That  he 
might  more  effectually  fupprefs  the  latter,  he  refolved 
to  make  peace  with  the  former;  and  for  that  end  fent 
one  of  his  generals,  named  Ykven^  into  Tartary,  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  with  full  power  to  negociate  a 
peace  ;  but  that  traitor  made  one  upon  fuch  ftiameful 
terms,  that  the  emperor  refufed  to  ratify  it.  Ywen, 
in  order  to  oblige  his  mafter  to  comply  with  the  terms 
made  by  himfelf,  poifoned  his  beft  and  moft  faithful 
general,  named  Mdu-ven-lofig :  and  then  defired  the 
Tartars  to  march  dIreClly  to  Peking,  by  a  road  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  which  he  took  with  his  army.  This 
they  accordingly  did,  and  laid  fiege  to  the  capital^ 
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^  Clima.  Ywen  Wds  ordered  to  come  to  Its  relief^  but,  on  his 
v”-'  arrival,  was  put  to  the  torture  and  ftrangled  ^  of  which 
the  Tartars  were  no  fooner  informed,  than  they  raifed 
the  fiege,  and  returned  to  their  own  country.  In  1636, 
the  rebels  above  mentioned  compofed  four  great  ar¬ 
mies,  commanded  by  as  many  generals  5  which,  how¬ 
ever,  were  foon  reduced  to  two,  commanded  by  Li 
and  Chang.  Thefe  agreed  to  divide  the  empire  be¬ 
tween  them  j  Chang  taking  the  w^ellern  provinces, 
and  Li  the  eaftern  ones.  The  latter  feized  on  part  of 
Shen-fi,  and  then  of  Honan,  whofe  capital,  named 
fiege  to,  but  was  repulfed  with 
lofs.  He  renewed  it  fix  months  after,  but  without 
fuccefs^  the  befieged  choofing  rather  to  feed  on  human 
fiefh  than  furrender.  The  imperial  forces  coming  foon 
after  to  its  afliftance,  the  general  made  no  doubt  of  be¬ 
ing  able  to  deftroy  the  rebels  at  once,  by  breakings 
down  the  banks  of  the  Yellow  river  ;  but  unfortunate¬ 
ly  the  rebels  efcaped  to  the  mountains,  while  the  city 
was  quite  overflowed,  and  300,000  of  the  inhabitants 
peri (bed. 

After  this  difafter,  Li  marched  into  the  provinces 
of  Shen-fi  and  Honan  \  where  he  put  to  death  all  the 
mandarins,  exafted  great  fums  from  the  officers  in 
place,  and  fhowed  no  favour  to  any  but  the  populace, 
xvhom  he  freed  from  all  taxes  ;  by  this  means  he  drew 
fo  many  to  his  intereft,  that  he  thought  himfelf  ftrong 
enough  to  aflume  the  title  of  emperor.  He  next  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  the  capital,  which,  though  well  gar- 
rifoned,  was  divided  into  factions.  Li  had  taken  care 
to  introduce  beforehand  a  number  of  his  men  in  dif- 
50  guife  :  and  by  thefe  the  gates  w^ere  opened  to  him  the 
Unkappy  third  day  after  his  arrival.  He  entered  the  city  in 
ImpeVor  the  head  of  300,000  men  5  whilfl  the’em- 

and  his  fa-  himfelf  fliut  up  in  liis  palace,  bufied  only 

mily.  with  his  fuperftitions.  It  was  not  long,  however,  be¬ 
fore  he  found  himfelf  betrayed  :  and,  under  the  great- 
eft  confternation,  made  an  eff:)rt  to  get  out  of  the  pa¬ 
lace,  attended  by  about  600  of  his  guards.  He  w-as 
ftill  more  furprifed  to  fee  himfelf  treacheroufly  aban¬ 
doned  by  them,  and  deprived  of  all  hopes  of  efcaping 
the  infults  of  his  fubjefts.  Upon  this,  preferring  death 
to  the  difgrace  of  falling  alive  into  their  hands,  he  im¬ 
mediately  retired  with  his  empreft,  whom  he  tenderly 
loved,  and  the  princefs  her  daughter,  into  a  private 
part  of  the  garden.  His  grief  w’as  fo  great  that  he  was 
not  able  to  utter  a  word  j  but  ftie  foon  underftood  his 
meaning,  and,  after  a  few  filent  embraces,  hanged  her- 
felf  on  a  tree  in  a  filken  firing.  Her  hufband  flaid 
only  to  write  thefe  words  on  the  border  of  his  veft  : 

“  I  have  been  bafely  deferred  by  my  fubje6ls  j  do 
what  you  will  with  me,  but  fpare  my  people.’’  He 
then  cut  ofiF  the  young  princefs’s  head  with  one  ftroke 
of  his  fcymitar,  and  hanged  himfelf  on  another  tree, 
in  the  17th  year  of  his  reign,  and  36th  of  his  age. 
His  prime  minifter,  queens,  and  eunuchs,  followed  his 
example  j  and  thus  ended  the  Chinefe  monarchy,  to 
give  place  to  that  of  the  Tartars,  which  hath  con¬ 
tinued  ever  fince. 

It  was  fome  time  before  the  body  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  monarch  was  found.  At  laft  it  was  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  rebel  Li,  and  by  him  ufed  with  the  utmoft 
indignity  ;  after  which  he  caufed  tw'o  of  Whay-tfong’s 
fons,  and  all  his  minifters,  to  be  beheaded  ^  but  his 
eideft  fon  happily  efcaped  by  flight.  The  whole  empire 
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fubmitted  peaceably  to  the  ufurper,  except  Prince  U-  China.' 
fan-ghey,  who  commanded  the  imperial  forces  in  the 
province  of  Lyau-tong.  This  brave  prince,  finding 
himfelf  unable  to  cope  with  the  ufurper,  invited  the 
T  artars  to  his  afliftance  y  and  Tfong-te  their  king  im¬ 
mediately  joined  him  wdth  an  army  of  80,00c  men. 

Upon  this  the  ufurper  marched  direftly  to  Peking  5  but 
not  thinking  himfelf  fafe  there,  plundered  and  burnt 
the  palace,  and  then  fled  with  the  immenfe  treafure 
he  had  got.  W  hat  became  of  him  afterwards  we  are 
not  told  ;  but  the  young  Tartar  monarch  was  imme¬ 
diately  declared  emperor  of  China,  his  father  Tfong- 
te  having  died  almoft  as  foon  as  he  fet  his  foot  on  that 
empire. 

The  new  emperor,  named  Shun-cht,  or  Xiin-chiy  be¬ 
gan  his  reign  with  rewarding  U-fan-ghey,  by  con¬ 
ferring  upon  him  the  title  of  king  ;  and  afligned  him 
the  city  of  Si-gnan-fu,  capital  of  Shen-fi,  for  his  refi- 
dence.  This,  however,  did  not  hinder  U-fan-ghey 
from  repenting  of  his  error  in  calling  in  the  Tartars,  or, 
as  he  himfelf  ufed  to  phrafe  it,  “  in  fending  for  lions  to 
drive  aw-ay  dogs.”  In  1674,  he  formed  a  very  ftrong 
alliance  againft  them,  and  had  probably  prevailed  i£ 
his  allies  had  been  faithful  j  but  they  treacheroufly 
deferted  him  one  after  another  :  w  hich  fo  affeded  him, 
that  he  died  foon  after.  In  1681  Hong-wha,  fon  to 
U-fan-ghey,  who  continued  his  efforts  againft  the 
Tartars,  was  reduced  to  fuch  ftraits  that  he  put  an 
end  to  his  owm  life. 

During  this  fpace,  there  had  been  fome  refiftance 
made  to  the  Tartars  in  many  of  the  provinces.  Two 
princes  of  Chinefe  extradion  had  at  different  times 
been  proclaimed  emperors  \  but  both  of  them  were 
overcome  and  put  to  death.  In  1682,  the  whole  i5Empfreto. 
provinces  were  fo  effedually  fubdued,  that  the  em-  tally  redu- 
peror  Kang-hi,  fucceffor  to  Shun-chi,  determined  toced. 
viflt  his  native  dominions  of  Tartary.  He  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  army  of  70,000  men,  and  continued 
for  fome  months  taking  the  diverfion  of  hunting. 

This  he  continued  to  do  for  fome  years  ;  and  in  his 
journeys  took  Father  Verbieft  along  with  him  \  by  w  hich 
means  we  have  a  better  defeription  of  thefe  countries 
than  could  poftibly  have  been  otherwife  obtained. 

This  prince  was  a  great  encourager  of  learning  and  Chriftiani- 
of  the  Chriftian  religion;  in  favour  of  which  laft  hetyhrften- 
publifhed  a  decree,  dated  in  1692.  In  1716,  how^ever, 
revived  fome  obfolete  laws  againft  the  Chriftians  ; 
could  the  Jefuits  with  all  their  art  preferve  the  footing 
they  had  got  in  China.  The  caufes  of  this  alteration 
in  his  refolution  are,  by  the  miffionaries,  faid  to  have 
been  the  flaiiders  of  the  mandarins  3  but,  from  the 
known  charadler  of  the  Jeluits,  it  will  be  readily  be¬ 
lieved,  that  there  was  fbmelhing  more  at  bottom. 

This  emperor  died  in  1722,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his 
fon  Yon-ching  ;  who  not  only  gave  no  encouragement 
to  the  miffionaries,  but  perfecuted  all  Chriftians  of 
w^hatever  denomination,  not  excepting  even  thofe  of 
the  imperial  race.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he 
banifhed  all  the  Jefuits  into  the  city  of  Canton,  and  in 
1732  they  were  banifhed  from  thence  into  Ma-kau,  a 
-little  ifland  inhabited  by  the  Portuguefe,  but  fubjebt 
to  China.  He  died  in  1736:  but  though  the  Jefuits 
entertained  great  hopes  from  his  fucceffor,  we  have  not 
heard  that  they  have  yet  met  w'ith  any  fuccefs. 

Thus  we  have  given  an  account  of  the  raoft  memo¬ 
rable 
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table  tranfa^lions  recorded  in  the  Chlnefe  hlflory.  It 
now  remains  only  to  defcribe  the  prefcnt  ftate  of  the 
empire  and  its  inhabitants,  according  to  the  bell  and 
lateft  accounts. 

The  climate  as  well  as  the  foil  of  this  extenlive  em- 
pire  is  very  different  in  different  parts  ;  fcvere  cold  be¬ 
ing  often  felt  in  the  northern  provinces,  while  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  fouthern  ones  are  fcarce  able  to  bear 
the  heat.  In  general,  however,  the  air  is  accounted 
wholefome,  and  the  inhabitants  live  to  a  great  age. — 
The  northern  and  weflern  provinces  have  many 
mountains,  which  in  the  latter  are  cultivated,  but 
in  the  north  are  barren,  rocky,  and  incapable  of  im¬ 
provement.  On  the  mountains  of  Chenfi,  Honan,  Can¬ 
ton,  and  Fokien,  are  many  forelts,  abounding  with  tall, 
flraight  trees,  of  different  kinds,  fit  for  building,  and 
particularly  adapted  for  mafts  and  fhip  timber.  Thefe 
are  ufed  by  the  emperor  in  his  private  buildings  ;  and 
from  thefe  forefts  enormous  trunks  are  fometimes 
tranfported  to  the  diftance  of  more  than  300  leagues. 
Other  mountains  contain  quickfilver,  iron,  tin,  copper, 
gold,  and  filver.  Formerly  thefe  laft  were  not  allowed 
to  be  opened,  left  the  people  fliould  thereby  be  in¬ 
duced  to  negleiff  the  natural  riches  of  the  foil  ;  and 
it  is  certain,  that,  in  the  15th  century,  the  emperor 
caufed  1  mine  of  precious  ftones  to  be  fliut,  which  had 
been  opened  by  a  private  perfon.  Of  late,  however, 
the  Chinefe  are  lefs  fcrupulous,  and  a  great  trade  in 
gold  is  carried  on  by  them.  Many  extravagant  fables 
are  told  by  the  Chinefe  of  their  mountains,  particularly 
of  one  in  Chenfi  which  throws  out  flames,  and  produces 
violent  tempefts,  whenever  any  one  beats  a  drum  or 
plays  on  a  mufical  inftrument  near  it.  In  the  province 
of  Fokien  is  a  mountain,  the  whole  of  which  is  an 
idol,  or  ftatue  of  the  god  Fo.  This  natural  coloffus, 
for  it  appears  not  to  have  been  the  work  of  art,  is 
of  fuch  an  enormous  fize,  that  each  of  its  eyes  is  fe- 
veral  miles  in  circumference,  and  its  nofe  extends  fome 
leagues. 

China  has  feveral  large  lakes  5  the  principal  one  is 
that  named  Poyang-hou,  in  the  province  of  Kiang-fi. 
It  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  four  large  rivers  5  ex¬ 
tends  near  100  leagues  in  length  *,  and,  like  the  fea, 
its  waters  are  raifed  into  tempeftuous  waves.  The  em¬ 
pire  is  watered  by  an  immenfe  number  of  rivers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  fizec,  of  which  txvo  are  particularly  celebrated, 
viz.  the  Yan^-tfe-hiang,  or  fon  of  the  fea,  and  Ho.cng-ho, 
or  the  yellow- river.  The  former  rlfes  in  the  province 
of  Yun-nan,  and  pafling  through  Hou-quang  and 
Kiang-nan,  falls  into  the  eaftern  ocean,  after  a  courfe 
of  1200  miles,  oppofite  to  the  ifland  of  Tfon-ming, 
which  is  formed  by  the  fand  accumulated  at  its  mouth. 
This  river  is  of  immenfe  fize,  being  half  a  league  broad 
at  Nanking,  which  is  near  100  miles  from  its  mouth. 
The  navigation  is  dangerous,  fo  that  great  numbers 
of  veflels  are  loft  on  it.  It  runs  with  a  rapid  cur¬ 
rent,  forming  feveral  iflands  in  its  courfe,  which  are 
again  carried  off  and  new  ones  formed  in  different 
places,  when  the  river  is  fuelled  by  the  torrents  from 
the  mountains.  ^Thefe  iflands,  while  they  remain, 
are  very  uftful  j  producing  great  quantities  of  reeds 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  which  are  ufed  in  all  the 
neighbouring  countries  for  fuel.  The  Hoang-ho,  or 
Yellow  river,  has  its  name  from  the  yellow  colour  given 
it  by  the  clay  and  fand  wafhed  down  in  the  time 
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of  rain.  It  rlfes  in  the  mountains  which  border  the  China, 
province  of  Te-tchuen  on  the  weft,  and  after  a  courfe 
of  near  6qo  leagues,  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  eaftern 
fea  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kiang.  It  is  very 
broad  and  rapid,  but  fo  ftiallow  that  it  is  fcarce  navi¬ 
gable.  It  is  very  liable  to  Inundations,  often  overflow¬ 
ing  its  banks,  and  deftroying  whole  villages.  For  this 
reafon  it  has  been  found  neceffary  to  confine  it  in  fe- 
vcral  places  by  long  and  ftrong  dykes ;  which  yet  do 
not  entirely  anfwer  the  purpofe.  The  people  of  Ho¬ 
nan,  therefore,  whofe  land  is  exceedingly  low,  have 
furrounded  moft  of  their  cities  with  ftrong  ramparts  of 
earth  faced  with  turf,  at  the  diftance  of  three  fur- 
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The  Chinefe  have  been  at  great  pains  to  turn  their  Canals. 

lakes  and  rivers  to  the  advantage  of  commerce,  by  pro¬ 
moting  an  inland  navigation.  One  of  their  principal 
works  for  this  purpofe,  is  the  celebrated  canal  reach¬ 
ing  from  Canton  to  Peking,  *and  forming  a  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  fouthern  and  northern  provinces. 

This  canal  extends  through  no  lefs  a  fpace  than  600 
leagues ;  but  its  navigation  is  interrupted  in  one  place 
by  a  mountain,  where  paffengeis  are  obliged  to  travel 
10  or  12  leagues  over  land.  A  number  of  other  ca¬ 
nals  are  met  with  in  this  and  other  provinces ;  moft  of 
which  have  been  executed  by  the  induftry  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  different  cities  and  towns,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  communication  with  the  various  parts  of 
the  empire.'^  M.  Grofier  remarks,  that,  in  thefe  works, 
the  Chinefe  have  “  furmounted  obftacles  that  perhaps 
would  have  difeouraged  any  other  people:  fuch,  for 
example,  is  part  of  a  canal  which  condufts  from  Chao^ 
king  to  Nwgpo.’*'*  Near  thefe  cities  there  are  two  ca¬ 
nals,  the  waters  of  which  do  not  communicate,  and 
which  differ  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  their  level.  To 
render  this  place  paffable  for  boats,  the  Chinefe  have 
conftrufted  a  double  glacis  of  large  ftones,  or  rather 
two  inclined  planes,  which  unite  in  an  acute  angle  at 
their  upper  extremity,  and  extend  on  each  fide  to  the 
furface  of  the  W'ater.  If  the  bark  is  in  the  lower  ca¬ 
nal,  they  pufli  it  up  the  plane  of  the  firft;  glacis  by 
means  of  feveral  capftans,  until  it  is  raifed  to  the 
angle,  when  by  its  own  weight  it  glides  down  the  fe- 
cond  glacis,  and  precipitates  itfelf  into  the  water  of 
the  higher  canal  with  the  velocity  of  an  arrow.  It  is 
aftonifhing  that  thefe  barks,  which  are  generally  very 
long  and  heavily  loaden,  never  burft  afunder  whea 
they  are  balanced  on  this  acute  angle  ;  however,  we 
never  hear  of  any  accident  of  this  kind  happening  in 
the  paffage.  It  is  true,  they  take  the  precaution  of 
ufing  for  their  keels  a  kind  of  wood  which  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  hard,  and  proper  for  reflfting  the  violence  of 
fuch  an  effort. 

The  following  remarkable  phenomenon  in  a  Chinefe  Remark- 
river  is  related  by  Father  le  Couteux,  a  French  mifllona-  able  river 
ry.  “  Some  leagues  above  the  village  Che-pai  (fays^  ^ part- 
he),  the  river  becomes  corifiderably  fmaller,  ^hhough 
none  of  its  waters  flow  into  any  other  channel  ^  and, 
eight  or  nine  leagues  below,  it  refumes  its  former 
breadth,  without  receiving  any  additional  fupply,  ex¬ 
cepting  what  it  gets  from  a  few  fmall  rivulets,  which 
are  almoft  dry  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Oppofite  to  Che-pai  it  is  fo  much  diminiflied,  that, 
excepting  one  channel,  which  is  not  very  broad,  I  have 
paffed  and  repaffed  it  feveral  times  by  the  help  of  a  com- 
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China,  mon  pole.  I  was  always  furprifed  to  find  this  river  fo 

- ^ - '  narrow  and  fiiallow  in  that  place ;  but  I  never  thought  of 

inquiring  into  the  caiife  of  it,  until  the  lofs  of  a  bark 
belonging  to  a  Chriflian  family  afforded  me  an  op¬ 
portunity.  In  that  place  where  the  river  dlrainiflies 
almofl  of  a  fuddcn,  it  flows  with  great  Impetuofity  j 
and  where  it  refumes  its  former  breadth  it  is  equally 
rapid.  At  the  fix.th  moon,  when  the  water  was  high 
and  the  wind  ftrong,  the  bark  I  have  mentioned  ar¬ 
riving  above  Che-pai,  was  driven  on  a  fand-bank  ;  for 
between  thefe  tw^o  places  the  river  is  full  of  moveable 
fands,  which  are  continually  fhlfting  their  fituatlon. 
The  mailer  of  the  boat  dropped  his  anchor  until  the 
wind  fhould  abate,  and  permit  him  to  continue  his 
voyage  j  but  a  violent  vortex  of  moveable  fand,  which 
was  caft  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  river,  laid  the 
bark  on  its  fide  j  a  fecond  vortex  fucceeded  :  then  a 
third;  and  afterwards  a  fourth,  which  fhattered  the 
bark  to  pieces.  When  I  arrived  at  the  place  vvheiethis 
bark  had  been  loll:,  the  weather  was  mild  and  ferene  ;  I 
perceived  eddies  in  the  current  everywhere  around, 
which  abforbed,  and  carried  to  the  bottom  of  the  rl- 
ver  whatever  floated  on  the  furface  ;  and  I  obferved 
at  the  fame  time,  that  the  fand  was  thrown  violently 
up  with  a  vortical  motion.  Above  thefe  eddies  the 
water  WdS  rapid,  but  without  any  fall ;  and  in  the 
place  below,  where  the  river  refumes  its  ufual  courfe, 
no  eddies  are  to  be  feen,  but  the  fand  is  throwm  up  in 
the  fame  violent  manner  ;  and  in  fome  places  there 
are  water-falls  and  a  kind  of  fraall  iflands  fcattered 
at  fome  diftance  from  one  another.  1  hefe  iflands 
which  appear  above  the  furface  of  the  water,  are  not 
folid  earth,  but  confiil  of  branches  of  trees,  roots,  and 
herbs  colleaed  together.  I  was  told  that  thefe  boughs 
rofc  up  from  the  w^ater,  and  that  no  one  knew^  the 
place  from  w’hence  they  came.  I  was  informed,  that 
thefe  mafles,  which  were  40  or  50  feet  in  extent  on 
that  fide  on  which  we  paffed,  were  immoveable,  and 
fixed  ill  the  bottom  of  the  river  ;  that  it  was  dange¬ 
rous  to  approach  them,  becaufe  the  water  formed 
whirlpools  everywhere  around  them  ;  that,  however, 
when  the  river  was  very  low’’,  the  fifliernien  lometimes 
ventured  to  collea  the  bufhes  that  floated  on  its  fur- 
face,  and  which  they  ufed  tor  fuel.  1  am  of  opinion, 
that,  at  the  place  of  the  river  which  is  above  Che-pai, 
the  water  falls  into  deep  pits,  from  whence  it  forces 
up  the  fand  with  that  vortical  motion  ;  and  that  it 
flows  under-giound  to  the  other  place,  eight  or  nine 
leagues  belowq  where  it  carries  wdth  it  all  the  boughs, 
weeds,  and  roots,  which  it  wafhes  down  in  its  courfe, 
and  thus  forms  thofe  iflands  which  appear  above  its 
furface.  We  know  there  are  fome  rivers  that  lofe 
themfelves  entirely,  or  in  part,  in  the  .bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  which  afterwards  arife  in  fome  other  place; 
but  I  believe  there  never  was  one  known  to  lofe  part 
of  its  water  below  its  own  channel,  and  again  to  re¬ 
cover  it  at  the  diflance  of  fome  leagues.” 

Why  China  It  has  already  been  faid,  that  China  is,  in  general, 
is  fubjea  a  fertile  country  ;  and  indeed  all  travellers  agree  in  this 
to  famines,  rgfpefl,  and  make  encomiums  on  the  extent  and  beauty 
of  its  plai^  So  careful  are  the  hufoandmeii  of  ^his 
empire  to  lofe  none  of  their  ground,  that  neither  in- 
clofure,  hedge,  nor  ditch,  nay,  fcarce  a  Angle  tree, 
are  ever  to  be  met  w  ith.  ‘  In  feveral  places  the  land 
yields  tw’o  crops  a-year  3  apd  even  in  the  interval  be- 
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tween  the  harvefls  the  people  fow  feveral  kinds  of 
pulfe  and  fmall  grain.  The  plains  of  the  northern 
provinces  yield  w  heat ;  thofe  of  the  fouthern,  rice, 
becaufe  the  country  is  low  and  covered  w’ith  water. 
Notwithftandlng  all  this  fertility,  however,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  are  much  more  frequently  afflidled  w’ith  famine 
than  thofe  of  the  European  nations,  though  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  produce  much  lefs  than  China.  For 
this  tw’o  caufes  are  afligned.  i .  The  deftru6lion  of 
the  rifing  crops  by  drought,  hail,  inundations,  lo- 
cufts,  &c.  in  which  cafe  China  cannot  like  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries  be  fupplied  by  importation.  Phis  is 
evident  by  confideiing  how  it  is  fituated  with  regard 
toother  nations.  On  the  north  are  the  Mogul  Tar- 
tars,  a  lazy  and  indolent  race,  who  fubfifl  principally 
on  the  flefli  of  their  flocks  ;  fowing  only  a  little  mil¬ 
let  for  their  owm  ufe.  The  province  of  Leatong, 
W’hich  lies  to  the  north-eaft,  is  indeed  extremely  fer¬ 
tile,  but  too  far  diflant  from  the  capital  and  centre 
of  the  empire  to  fupply  it  with  provifions  3  and  be- 
fides,  all  carriage  is  impraflicable  but  in  the  winter, 
when  great  quantities  of  game,  and  filh,  preferved  in 
ice,  are  fent  thither.  No  corn  is  brought  from  Corea 
to  China  ;  and,  though  the  Japan  iflands  are  only 
three  or  four  days  failing  from  the  Chinefe  provinces 
of  Kiang  nan  and  Che-kyang,  yet  no  attempt  was 
ever  made  to  obtain  provifions  from  thence  3  whether 
it  be  that  the  Japanefe  have  nothing  to  fpaie,  or  011 
account  of  the  infults  offered  by  thefe  iflanders  to 
foreign  merchants.  Formofa  lies  oppofite  to  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Fo-kien  3  but  fo  far  is  that  ifland  from  being 
able  to  fupply  any  thing,  that  in  a  time  of  fcarcity  it 
requires  a  fupply  from  China  itfelf.  The  province  of 
Canton  is  alfo  bounded  by  the  fea,  and  has  nothing 
on  the  fouth  but  iflands  and  remote  countries.  One 
year,  when  rice  was  exceedingly  fcarce  there,  the  em¬ 
peror  fent  for  F.  Parranin,  a  Jefuit  miffionary,  and 
alked  him  if  the  city  of  Macao  could  not  furniffi 
Canton  with  rice  until  the  fupply  he  had  ordered 
from  other  provinces  fliould  arrive  :  but  was  informed 
that  Macao  had  neither  rice,  corn,  fruit,  herbs,  nor 
flocks  3  and  that  it  generally  got  from  China  what 
was  neceffary  for  its  fubfiftence.— The  only  method, 
therefore,  the  Chinefe  can  take  to  guard  againft  fa¬ 
mines  arifing  from  thefe  caufes,  is  to  ereft  granaries 
and  public  magazines  in  every  province  and  mofl:  of 
the  principal  cities  of  the  empire.  This  has  at  all 
times  been  a  principal  objefl  of  care  to  the  public  mi- 
niflers  ;  but  though  this  mode  of  relief  ftill  takes 
place  in  theory,  fo  many  ceremonies  are  to  be  gone 
through  before  any  fupply  can  be  drawn  from  tkofe 
public  repofitories,  that  it  feldom  arrives  feafonably 
at  the  places  where  it  is  wanted  3  and  thus  numbers 
of  unhappy  wretches  perifli  for  want.  2.  Another 
caufe  of  the  fcarcity  of  grain  in  this  empire,  is^  the 
prodigious  confumpt  of  it  in  the  compofition  of  wines-j 
and  a  fpirituous  liquor  called  mch.  But  though  gor 
vernment  is  well  apprized  that  this  is  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fources  of  famine  throughout  the  empire,  it  ne¬ 
ver  employed  means  fufficient  to  prevent  it.  Piocla.- 
mations  indeed  have  frequently  been  iffued,  prohibi¬ 
ting  the  diftillation  of  rack  ;  and  the  appointed  offi¬ 
cers  will  vifit  the  ftill-houfcs  and  deftroy  the  furnaces 
if  nothing  is  given  them  ;  but  on  flipping  fome  money 
into  their  hands,,  they  flmt  their  eyes,  and  go  fome^ 
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China,  where  elfe  to  receive  another  bribe.  When  the  man- 
darin  himfelf  goes  about,  however,  thefe  diflillers  do 
not  efcape  quite  fo  eafily,  the  workmen  being  whip¬ 
ped  and  imprifoned,  after  which  they  are  obliged  to 
carry  a  kind  of  collar  called  the  Cangue  ;  the  mailers 
are  likew’ife  obliged  to  change  their  habitations  and 
conceal  themfelves  for  a  Ihort  time,  after  which  they  ge¬ 
nerally  refume  their  operations.  It  is  impoflible,  how¬ 
ever,  that  any  method  of  this  kind  can  prove  effec¬ 
tual  in  fupprelling  thefe  manufa^lories  while  the  li¬ 
quors  themfelves  are  allow^ed  to  be  fold  publicly  ;  and 
againll  this  there  is  no  law  throughout  the  empire. 
Our  author,  however,  jullly  obfei  ves,  that  in  cafe  of 
a  prohibition  of  this  kind,  the  grandees  would  be  ob¬ 
liged  to  deny  themfelves  the  ufe  of  thefe  luxuries, 
w4ich  would  be  too  great  a  facrifice  for  the  good  of 
the  empire. 

population  of  China  is  fo  great,  in  compari- 
p^*ufation  'vith  that  of  the  European  countries,  that  the  ac- 
*  counts  of  it  have  generally  been  treated  as  fabulous  by 
the  wellern  nations  j  but  by  an  accurate  invefligation 
of  fome  Chinefe  records  concerning  the  number  of 
perfons  liable  to  taxation  throughout  the  empire,  M. 
Grofier  has  fliowed  that  it  cannot  be  lefs  than  200 
millions.  For  this  extraordinary  population  he  afligns 
the  following  caufes.  I.  The  flri6l  obfervance  of  fi¬ 
lial  duty  throughout  the  empire,  and  the  prerogatives 
of  fraternity,  which  make  a  fon  the  moft  valuable  pro¬ 
perty  of  a  father.  2.  'Fhe  infamy  attached  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  thofe  who  die  without  children.  3.  The  uni- 
verfal  cuftom  by  which  the  marriage  of  children  be¬ 
comes  the  principal  concern  of  the  parents.  4.  I'he 
honours  bellowed  by  the  Hate  on  thofe  widows  %vho 
do  not  marry  a  fecond  time.  5.  Frequent  adoptions, 
which  prevent  families  from  becoming  extin6l.  6.  The 
return  of  w^ealth  to  its  original  flock  by  the  difin-' 
heriting  of  daughters.  7.  I'he  retirement  of  wives, 
which  renders  them  more  complaifant  to  their  huf- 
bands,  faves  them  from  a  number  of  accidents  when 
big  with  child,  and  conllrains  them  to  employ  them¬ 
felves  in  the  care  of  their  children.  8.  The  mar¬ 
riage  of  foldicrs.  9.  The  fixed  date  of  taxes  5  w^hich 
being  always  laid  upon  lands,  never  fall  but  indire6lly 
on  the  trader  and  mechanic.  10.  The  fmall  number 
of  failors  and  travellers.  1 1.  To  thefe  may  be  added 
the  great  number  of  people  who  refide  in  China  only 
by  intervals  5  the  profound  peace  which  the  empire 
enjoys  *,  the  frugal  and  laborious  manner  in  which  the 
great  live  \  the  little  attention  that  Is  paid  to  the  vain 
and  ridiculous  prejudice  of  marrying  below’  one’s  rank  j 
the  ancient  policy  of  giving  dlflinflion  to  men  and  not 
to  families,  by  attaching  nobility  only  to  employ¬ 
ments  and  talents,  without  fulfering  it  to  become  he¬ 
reditary.  And,  12.  ladly,  A  decency  of  public  man¬ 
ners,  and  a  total  ignorance  of  fcandalous  intrigues  and 
gallantry. 

Extravagant,  how’ever,  and  almofl  incredible  as  this 
aj:count  of  the  population  of  China  may  appear  to  fome, 
we  have  very  high  and  refpedlable  authority  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  it  is  much  below  the  truth.  Whether  the 
caufes  of  this  phenomenon,  as  above  enumerated  by 
M.  Grofier,  be  the  only  ones  alTignable,  it  Is  certain 
that  the  immenfe  population  of  this  country  amounted 
^  In  27^3.  to  333^000,000  at  the  time  when  Sir  George  Staunton  ’^ 


vlfited  it  in  the  capacity  of  fecretary  to  the  Britifh  China, 
plenipotentiary,  as  appears  from  the  following  elli- 
mate  of  the  population  of  each  province,  made  by 
Chow-ta-zhin,  and  taken  from  his  official  documents. 


Provinces.  |  Population. 

Pe-chedee, 

Kiang-nan,  two  provinces, 
Kiang-fee, 

Tche  kiang, 

Fo-chen, 

Hou-pe  1  tt 

Hou-nan  j  Houqiiang, 

Ho-nan, 

Shan-tung, 

Shan -fee, 

Shen-fee, 

Kan-fou, 

Se-chuen, 

Canton, 

Quang-fee, 

Yu-nan, 

Koei-cheou, 

38,000,000 

32,000,000 

19,000,000 

21,000,000 

1 5,000,000 
r  14,000,000 
13,000,000 
25,000,000 
24,000,000 
27,000,000 
18,000,000 
12,000,000 
27,000,000 
21,000,000 
10,000,000 
8,000,000 
9,000,000 

333,000,000 

Population 
of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  pro- 
vincfs. 


7'his  prodigious  fum  total  may  exceed  the  belief  of 
thofe  w^ho  are  only  accuftomed  to  calculate  from  ana¬ 
logy,  not  recolle6ling  that  China  cannot  have  its  po¬ 
pulation  reduced  by  thofe  ftiti'e  caufes,  xmr  and  de- 
baitchery,  the  former  dellroying  mankind  by  thoufands, 
and  the  latter  rendering  them  unprodu6live.  (fo 

The  government  of  China,  according  to  the  Abbe 
Grofier,  is  purely  patriarchal^  The  emperor  is  more 
unlimited  in  his  authority  than  any  other  potentate  oupg^or!^^^" 
earth  y  no  fentence  of  death,  pronounced  by  any  of^ 
the  tribunals,  can  be  executed  without  his  confent, 
and  every  veidi6l  in  civil  affairs  is  fubjefl  to  be  revifed 
by  him  \  nor  can  any  determination  be  of  force  until 
it  has  been  confirmed  by  the  emperor  :  and,  on  the 
contrary,  whatever  fentence  he  pafies  is  executed  with¬ 
out  delay  5  his  edi<5ls  are  refpefled  throughput  the  em¬ 
pire  as  if  they  came  from  a  divinity  ;  he  alone  has  the 
difpofal  of  all  offices,  nor  Is.  there  any  fuch  thing  as 
the  purchafe  of  places  in  China  j  merit,  real  or  fup- 
pofed,  raifes  to  an  office,  and  rank  is  attached  to  it  on¬ 
ly.  Even  the  fucceffion  to  the  throne  is  not  altoge¬ 
ther  hereditary.  The  emperor  of  China  has  a  power 
of  choofing  his  own  fucceffior  without  confulting  any 
of  his  nobility  5  and  can  fele^l  one  not  only  from 
among  his  own  children,  but  even  from  the  body  of  his 
people  j  and  there  have  been  feveral  inilances  of  his 
making  ufe  of  this  right:  and  he  has  even  a  power  of 
altering  the  fucceffion  after  it  has  once  been  fixed,  in 
cafe  the  perfon  pitched  upon  does  not  behave  tow’ards 
him  with  proper  rcfpefl.  The  emperor  can  alfo  pre, 
vent  the  princes  of  the  blood  from  exercifing  the  title 
with  which,  according  to  the  conllitution  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  they  are  invelled.  They  may  indeed,  notwith- 
Handing  this,  poflefs  their  hereditary  dignity  ;  in 
which  cafe  they  are  allow’ed  a  revenue  proportioned 
to  their  high  birth,  as  well  as  a  palace,  officers^  and 
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a  court  *,  but  they  have  neither  Influence  nor  power, 
'  and  their  authority  is  lower  than  that  of  the  meaneft 
(Ji  mandarin. 

Mand?rins  The  mandarins  are  of  ttvo  claffes,  viz.  thofe  of  Ict- 
ters,  and  the  inferior  fort,  ftyled  mandarins  of  arms. 
The  latter  by  no  means  enjoy  the  fame  confideration 
with  the  former  fort  *,  indeed  in  China  the  literati  arc 
highly  honoured,  and  to  their  influence  M.  Grofier 
fuppofes  that  we  may  in  a  great  meafure  aferibe  the 
mildnefs  and  equity  of  the  government  j  though  he 
thinks  that  the  balance  may  incline  rather  too  much 
in  their  favour.  Several  degrees,  anfwering  to  thofe 
of  bachelor,  licentiate,  and  dodor,  muft  be  pafled 
through  before  one  can  attain  to  the  dignity  of  a  man¬ 
darin  of  letters  ;  though  fometimes,  by  the  favour  of 
the  emperor,  it  is  conferred  on  thofe  who  have  attain¬ 
ed  only  the  two  firft  degrees  :  but  even  the  perfons 
who  have  gone  through  all  the  three,  enjoy  at  firft 
only  the  government  of  a  city  of  the  fecond  or  third 
clafs.  When  feveral  vacancies  happen  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  cities,  the  emperor  invites  to  court  a  corre- 
fponding  number  of  the  literati,  whofe  names  are 
written  down  in  a  lift.  The  names  of  the  vacant  go¬ 
vernments  are  then  put  into  a  box,  raifed  fo  high  that 
the  candidates  are  able  only  to  reach  it  with  their 
hands  j  after  which  they  draw  in  their  turns,  and  each 
is  appointed  governor  of  the  city  whofe  name  he  has 
drawn. 

There  are  eight  orders  of  thefe  mandarins  in  China. 
I.  The  calao^  from  whom  are  chofen  the  minifters  of 
ftate,  the  prefldents  of  the  fupreme  courts,  and  all  the 
fuperior  officers  among  the  militia.  The  chief  of  this 
order  prefides  alfo  in  the  emperoi’s  council,  and  en¬ 
joys  a  great  fhare  of  his  confidence.  2.  The  te-hiofe^ 
or  man  of  acknowledged  ability,  is  a  title  beftowed 
upon  every  mandarin  of  the  fecond  rank  \  and  from 
thefe  are  felefted  the  viceroys  and  prefldents  of  the 
fupreme  council  in  the  different  provinces.  3.  The 
ichong-tchueo^  or  fchool  of  mandarins,  a61;  as  fecretarles 
to  the  emperor.  4.  T-tchuen-tao,  Thefe  keep  in  re¬ 
pair  the  harbours,  royal  lodging  houfes,  and  barks, 
wdiich  belong  to  the  emperor,  unlefs  particularly  en¬ 
gaged  in  fome  other  office  by  his  order.  5.  The  ting- 
pi-tao  have  the  infpe6llon  of  the  troops.  6.  The  tun- 
tien-hao  have  the  care  of  the  highways.  7.  The  hch- 
tao  fuperintend  the  rivers.  8.  The  hal-tao  iiifpedl  the 
fea-coafts. 

Thus  the  whole  admlniftration  of  the  Chinefe  em¬ 
pire  is  intruded  to  the  mandarins  of  letters  \  and  the 
homage  paid  by  the  common  people  to  every  manda¬ 
rin  in  office,^  almoft  equals  that  paid  to  the  emperor 
himfelf.  This  Indeed  flows  from  the  nature  of  their 
government.^  In  China  it  is  a  received  opinion  that 
the  emperor  is  the  father  of  the  whole  empire  \  that 
the  governor  of  a  province  is  the  father  of  that  pro¬ 
vince  *,  and  that  the  mandarin  who  is  governor  of  a 
city  is  alfo  the  father  of  that  city.  This  idea  is  pro- 
du6live  of  the  hlgheft  refpcdl  and  fubmllTion,  which  is 
not  at  all  leffened  by  their  great  number  ;  for  though 
the  mandarins  of  letters  amount  to  more  than  14,000? 
the  fame  refpe£l  is  paid  to  every  one  of  them. 

The  mandarins  of  arms  are  never  indulged  with  any 
Ihare  in  the  government  of  the  ftate  •,  however,  to  at- 
tain  to  this  dignity,  it  is  alfo  neceffary  to  pafs  through 
the  degrees  of  bachelor,  licentiate,  and  doSor  of  arms. 
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The  accomplilhments  neceffary  for  a  mandarin  of  arms 
are,  ftrength  of  body,  w  ith  agility  and  readinefs  in  per-  ' 
forming  the  various  militaiy  exercifes,  and  compre¬ 
hending  the  orders  requifite  for  the  proftfTion  of  arms  j 
an  examination  on  thefe  fubje6ls  muft  be  undergone 
before  the  candidate  can  attain  the  wilhed-for  ditj- 
nity. 


China. 


The  mandarins  of  arms  have  tribunals,  the  members  Tribunal  of 
of  which  are  fe]e61ed  fiom  among  their  chiefs  j  and  the  mands- 
among  thefe  they  reckon  princes,  counts,  and  dukes  5 
for  all  thefe  dignitits,  or  fomething  equivalent  to  them, 
are  met  with  in  China.  The  principal  of  thefe  tiibu- 
nals  is  held  at  Peking,  and  confifts  of  five  claffes, 

1.  The  mandarins  of  the  rear-guard,  called  heou~fouj 

2.  Of  the  left  wing,  or  tfa-fou,  3.  Of  the  right  w  ing, 

QY  yeoit-feou,  4.  Of  the  advanced  main-guard,  ox  te- 
hongfou,  5.  Of  the  advanced  guard,  or Thefe 
five  tribunals  are  fubordinate  to  one  named  iong-tching- 
fou  ;  the  prefident  of  which  is  one  of  the  great  lords  of 
the  empire,  whofe  authority  extends  over  all  the  mili¬ 
tary  men  in  the  empire.  By  his  high  dignity  he  cculd 
render  himfelf  formidable  even  to  the  emperor  ^  but  to 
prevent  this  inconvenience,  he  has  for  his  afteflbr  a 
mandarin  of  letters,  who  enjoys  the  title  and  exercifes 
the  fundion  of  fuperintendant  of  arms.  He  muft  al¬ 
fo  take  the  advice  of  two  infpc61ors  w  ho  are  nam^d  by 
the  emperor  j  and  wff.en  thefe  four  have  agreed  upon 
any  meafure,  their  lefolution  muft  ftill  be  fubmit- 
ted  to  the  revifal  of  an  higher  court  named  pi^g-pou^ 
which  is  entirely  of  a  civil  nature.  The  chief  of  thefe 
mandarins  is  a  general  of  courfe,  whofe  powders  are 
equivalent  to  thofe  of  our  commanders  in  chief  5  and 
below  him  are  other  mandarins  who  adl  as  fubordinate 
officers. 

Thefe  tw^o  claffes  of  mandarins  compofe  what  is 
called  the  nobility  of  China  :  but  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  their  office  is  not  hereditary  j  the  emperor 
alone  continues  or  confers  it.  They  have  the  privilege 
of  lemonftrating  to  the  emperor,  either  as  individuals 
or  in  a  body,  upon  any  part  of  his  conduft  w  hich  ap¬ 
pears  contrary  to  the  interefts  of  the  empire.  Thefe 
remonft ranees  are  feldom  ill  received,  though  the  fove- 
reign  complies  wdth  them  only  when  he  himfelf  thinks 
proper.  The  number  of  literary  mandarins  in  China  is 
computed  at  upw'ards  of  14,000  \  and  thofe  of  arms  at 
1 8,006  j  the  former,  how^ever,  are  confidered  as  the 
principal  body  in  the  empire  ;  and  this  preference  is 
thought  to  damp  the  military  ardour  of  the  nation  in 
general,  and  to  be  one  caufe  of  that  weaknefs  in  war 
for  which  the  Chinefe  are  remarkable.  ^ 

The  armies  of  this  empire  are  proportioned  to  its  Military 
vaft  extent  and  population  j  being  computed  in  time  force, 
of  peace  at  more  than  700,000.  Their  pay  amounts 
to  about  tw'opence  half-penny  and  a  meafure  of  rice 
per  day,  though  fome  of  them  have  double  pay,  and 
the  pay  of  a  horfeman  is  double  that  of  a  foot  foldier  ; 
the  emperor  furnilhes  a  horfe,  and  the  horfeman  re¬ 
ceives  two  meafures  of  fmall  beans  for  his  daily  fub- 
fiftence  \  the  arrears  of  the  army  being  punctually  paid 
up  every  three  months. 

The  aims  of  a  horfeman  are,  a  helmet,  culrafs,  lance, 
and  fabre ;  thofe  of  a  foot  foldier  are  a  pike  and  fabre  *, 
fome  have  fufees,  and  others  bow'S  and  arrows.  All 
thefe  are  carefully  infpeCled  at  every  review’  j  and  if 
any  of  them  are  foujid  in  the  leaft  rufted,  or  otherwdfe 
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in  bad  condition,  the  poffeffor  is  inftantly  puniHied  ;  if 
a  Chinefe,  with  30  or  40  blows  of  a  flick  j  or  if  a 
Tartar,  wMth  as  many  lafhes. 

Thouc’h  the  ufe  of  gun  powder  is  certainly  very 
ancient  in  China,  it  appears  to  have  baen  afterwards 
totally  loll,  at  leail  fire  arms  feem  to  have  been  al- 
moft  entirely  unknown  fome  centuries  ago.  Three  or 
four  cannon  were  to  be  feen  at  that  time  about  the 
gates  of  Nanking  *,  but  not  a  Tingle  perfon  in  China 
knew  how  to  make  ufe  of  them  ;  fo  that,  in  1621, 
when  the  city  of  Macao  made  a  prefent  of  three  pie¬ 
ces  of  artillery  to  the  emperor,  it  was  found  necef- 
fary  alfo  to  fend  three  men  to  load  them.  The  utility 
of  thefe  weapons  was  quickly  perceived  by  the  ex¬ 
ecution  which  the  three  cannon  did  againfl  the  Tar¬ 
tars,  at  that  time  advanced  as  far  as  the  great  wall. 
When  the  invaders  threatened  to  return,  the  manda¬ 
rins  of  arms  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  cannons 
were  the  befl  arms  they  could  make  ufe  of  againfl 
them.  They  were  then  taught  the  art  of  calling 
cannon  by  F.  Adam  Schaal  and  Verbiefl,  two  Jefuit 
miffionaries,  and  their  artillery  w^as  increafed  to  the 
number  of  320  pieces  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
were  infliufted  in  the  method  of  fortifying  towns, 
and  conflruding  fortrefies  and  other  buildings  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  of  modern  archite6lure. 

The  befl  foldiers  in  China  are  procured  from  the 
three  northern  provinces,  the  others  being  feldom  cal¬ 
led  forth,  but  allowed  to  remain  at  peace  wuth  their 
families  5  indeed  there  is  not  often  occafion  for  exert¬ 
ing  their  military  talents,  unlefs  it  be  in  the  quelling 
of  an  infurre£lion,  wdien  a  mandarin  or  governor  ufual- 
ly  accompanies  them.  They  march  in  a  very  tumul¬ 
tuous  manner,  but  want  neither  fkill  nor  agility  in 
performing  thei«  different  evolutions.  They,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  handle  a  fabre  well,  and  (hoot  very  dexteroufly 
with  bows  and  arrows.  There  are  in  China  more 
than  2000  places  of  arms  ;  and  through  the  different 
provinces  there  are  difperfed  about  3000  towers  or 
caflles,  all  of  them  defended  by  garrifons.  Soldiers 
continually  mount  guard  there  *,  and  on  the  firft  ap¬ 
pearance  of  tumult,  the  nearefl  centinel  makes  a  fig- 
nal  from  the  top  of  the  tower,  by  hoifling  a  flag  in  the 
day  time,  or  lighting  a  torch  in  the  night  j  w^hen  the 
neighbouring  garrifons  immediately  repair  to  the  place 
wdiere  their  preience  is  necelfary. 

The  principal  defence  of  the  empire  againfl  a  fo 
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the  great  reign  enemy  is  the  great  wall  which  feparates  China 
wail.  '  1?  -  —  — ' — 


from  Tartary,  extending  more  than  13^0  miles  in 
length,  and  of  fuch  thicknefs  that  fix  horfemen  may 
eafily  ride  abreaft  upon  it.  It  is  flanked  with  tow^ers 
two  bow-fhots  diftant  from  one  another  *,  and  it  is  faid 
that  a  third  o^  the  able-bodied  men  in  the  empire 
were  employed  in  conflru6ling  it.  The  workmen 
Were  ordered  under  pain  of  death,  to  place  the  ma¬ 
terials  fo  clofely,  that  not  the  leafl  entrance  might  be 
afforded  for  any  inftrument  of  iron  j  and  thus  the 
work  was  confl:ru6led  with  fuch  folidity,  that  it  is  ffill 
almoft  entire,  though  2OCO  years  have  elapfed  fince  it 
was  conftrudled.  This  extraordinary  w'ork  is  carried 
on  not  only  through  the  low  lands  and  v?.lleys,  but 
over  hills  and  mountains  ;  the  height  of  one  of  wh^ch 
w’as  computed  by.  F.  Verbiefl  at  1236  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  fpot  where  he  flood.  According  to  F. 
Martini  it  begins  at  the  gulf  of  Lea-tong,  and  reaches 
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to  the  mountains  near  the  city  of  Kin  on  the  Yellow  ^ 
river  ^  between  which  places  it  meets  with  no  inter¬ 
ruption  except  to  the  north  of  the  city  of  Suen  in 
the  province  of  Pecheli,  wdiere  it  is  interrupted  by  a 
ridge  of  hideous  and  inacceflible  mountains,  to  which 
it  is  clofely  united.  It  is  likewife  interrupted  by  the 
liver  fioaiig-ho  ^  but  for  others  of  an  inferior  fize, 
arches  have  been  conflruded,  through  which  the  wa¬ 
ter  paffes  freely.  Mr  Bell  informs  us,  that  it  is  car¬ 
ried  acrofs  rivers,  and  over  the  tops  of  the  higheft  hills, 
without  the  leafl  interruption,  keeping  nearly  along 
that  circular  range  of  barren  rocks  which  inclofes  the 
country*,  and,  after  running  about  I2CO  miles  tnds 
in  impaffable  mountains  and  Tandy  deferts.  The  foun¬ 
dation  confifls  of  large  blocks  of  flone  laid  in  moitar  j 
but  all  the  refl  is  of  brick.  The  whole  is  lo  flrong 
and  well  built,  that  it  fcarcely  needs  any  repairs  j  and, 
in  the  dry  climate  in  which  it  (lands,  may  remain  in 
the  fame  condition  for  many  ages,  When^  carried 
over  lleep  rocks,  where  no  horfe  can  pafs,  it  is  about 
1 5  or  20  feet  high  ,  but  when  running  through  a  val¬ 
ley,  or  crofling  a  river,  it  is  about  30  feet  high,  w’ith 
fquare  tow’^ers  and  embrafures  at  equal  diflances.  The 
top  is  flat,  and  paved  with  cut  ftone  *,  and  where  it 
lifes  over  a  rock  or  eminence,  there  is  an  afeent  made 
by  an  eaA  Hone  flair.  “  This  wall  (our  author  adds) 
was  begun  and  completely  finiflied  in  the  fliort  fpace 
of  five  years  j  and  it  is  reported,  that  the  labourers 
flood  fo  clofe  Toi*  many  miles,  that  they  could  hand 
the  materials  from  one  to  another.  I  his  feems  the 
more  probable,  as  the  rugged  rocks  among  which  it 
is  built  muff  have  prevented  all  ufe  of  carriages  j  and 
neither  clay  for  making  bricks,  nor  any  kind  of  ce¬ 
ment,  are  to  be  found  among  them.” 

To  this  account  of  the  mofl  aflonifhing  produaion 
of  human  labour  and  iiiduflry  to  be  met  with  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  we  may  add,  that  if  to  its  prodigious 
length  of  1500  miles,  w^e  affume  as  true,  the ’probable 
conjeaure  that  its  dimenfions  throughout  are  nearly  the 
fame  as  where  it  was  croffed  by  the  Britifh  embafiy,  it 
contains  materials  more  than  fuflicient  to  erea  all  the 
dwelling  houfes  in  England  and  Scotland,  even  admit¬ 
ting  their  number  16  be  i,8oo,ooo,  and  each  to  con¬ 
tain  20CO  cubic  feet  of  malonry.  In  this  calculation 
the  huge  projeaing  maffes  of  flone  called  towers,  are 
not  included,  w^hich  of  themfelves  would  erea  a  city 
as  large  as  London.  To  aflifl  the  conceptions  of  our 
readers  flill  farther  refpcaing  this  fingular  and  flupen- 
dous  fabric,  w^e  fhall  only  obferve,  that  were  its  materi¬ 
als  converted  into  a  wall  1 2  feet  high  and  four  feet 
thick,  it  would  poffefs  fufheient  length  to  furround  the 
globe  at  its  equatorial  circumference. 

The  whole  civil  government  of  China  is  managed  Courts  by 
by  the  following  courts.  l.  The  emperor’s  grand 
council,  compofed  of  all  the  miniflers  of  flatc,  prefi- 
dents  and  affeffors  of  the  fix  foverelgn  courts,  and  of  js  mana- 
three  others,  to  be  afterwards  mentioned.-  This  is  ged. 
never  aflembled  but  on  affairs  of  the  greatefl  impor- 
tahee  *,  the  emperor’s  private  council  being  fubflituted 
to  it  in  all  cafes  of  fmaller  moment.  2.  The  chief  of 
the  other  courts  furnifhes  mandarins  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  provinces,  watches  over  their  condinSl,  keeps  a 
journal  of  their  tranfaftions,  and  informs  the  emperor 
of  them,  who  rewards  or  punifhes  according  to  the  re¬ 
port  he  gets.  % 
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This  fecond  tribunal,  which  may  be  called  a  kind 
of  civil  inquifitlon,  is  fubdivided  into  four  others  ;  the 
firft  entrufted  with  the  care  of  fele61ing  thofe  who,  on 
account  of  their  learning  or  other  good  properties,  are 
capable  of  filling  the  offices  of  government  the  iecond 
appointed  to  take  care  of  the  condua  of  the  mandarins-, 
the  third  affixing  the  feals  to  the  different  public  aas 
giving  the  feals  to  mandarins,  and  examining  thole  ot 
the  different  difpatches  ^  while  the  fourth  inquires  in- 
to  the  merit  of  the  grandees  of  the  empire,  not  except¬ 
ing  the  princes  of  the  imperial  blood  themfelves.  The 
principal  Sovereign  court  to  which  thefe  four  laft  are 

fubordinate  is  called  Lti-pou,  ^  .  in 

2.  Hou-pou,  or  the  grand  treafurer,  fuperintends  all 
the  finances  of  the  Hate  j  is  the  guardian  and  protec- 
tor  of  the  treafures  and  dominions  of  the  emperor, 
keeping  an  account  of  his  revenues,  &c.  fuperintend- 
ing  the  management  and  coining  of  money,  the  pub¬ 
lic  magazines,  cuftomhoufes  *,  and,  laftly,  keeping  an 
exaa  regifter  of  all  the  families  in  the  empire.  To 
aflift  this  court,  14  others  are  appointed  throughout  the 
different  provinces  of  the  empire.  ^ 

2  LUou,  or  the  court  of  ceremonies.  It  is  an 
undoubted  faa  (fays  M.  Grofier),  that  ceremonies 
form,  in  part,  the  bafe  of  the  Chinefe  government. 
This  tribunal  therefore  takes  care  to  fupport  them, 
and  enforce  their  obfervance  ;  it  infpeas  alfo  the  arts 
and  fciences.  It  is  confulted  by  the  emperor  when  he 
defigns  to  confer  particular  honours*,  takes  care  of 
the  annual  facrifices  offered  up  by  him,  and  even  re¬ 
gulates  the  entertainments  which  he  gives  either  to 
llrangers  or  to  his  own  fubje61s-  It  alfo  receives  and 
entertains  foreign  ambaffadors,  and  preferves  tranquil¬ 
lity  among  the  different  religious  feds  in  the  empire* 

It  is  affifted  by  four  inferior  tribunals. 

4.  Ping-pou^  or  the  tribunal  of  arms^  comprehends 
in  its  jurifdidion  the  whole  militia  of  the  empire  \  in- 
fpeding’alfo  the  fortreffes,  magazines,  arfenals,  and 
ffore-houfes  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  the  maniifado- 
ries  of  arms  both  offenfive  and  defenfive  ^  examining 
and  appointing  officers  of  every  rank.  It  is  com- 
pofed  entirely  of  mandarins  of  letters  j  and  the 
four  tribunals  depending  upon  nt  confift  alfo  of  li¬ 
terati.” 

5.  The  hong-p&u  is  the  criminal  bench  for  the  whole 
empire,  and  is  affifted  by  14  fubordinate  tribunals. 

6.  The  cong-pou^  or  tribunal  of  public  w^orks,  fur- 
veys  and  keeps  in  repair  the  emperor’s  palaces,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  the  princes  and  viceroys,  and  the  buildings 
v/here  the  tribunals  are  held,  with  the  temples,  tombs 
of  the  fovereigns,  and  all  public  monuments.^  It  has 
befides  the  fuperintendence  of  the  ftreets,  public  high- 
wavs,  bridges,  lakes,  rivers,  and  every  thing  relating 
either  to  internal  or  foreign  navigation.  Four  inferior 
tribunals  affift  in  the  difeharge  of  thefe  duties*,  the 
firft  drawing  the  plans  of  public  works  ;  the  fecond 
direfVing*  the  work-lhops  in  the  different  cities  of  the 
empire  *,  the  third  furveying  the  caufeways,  roads, 
bridges,  canals,  &.c.  ^  and  the  fourth  taking  care  of 
the  emperor’s  palaces,  gardens,  and  orchards,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  their  produce. 

rarviauLv  All  the  tribunals  are  compofed,  one  half  of  Chi¬ 
ef  govern-  riefe,  and  the  other  of  Tartars  ^  and  one  of  the  pre- 
mentto-  Hdents  of  each  fuperior  tribunal  is  always  a  Tartar 
GWe'""  None  of  the  courts  above  deferibed,  however, 
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has  abfolute  authority  even  in  its  own  jurlfdiaion  ^ 
nor  can  its  decifions  be  carried  into  execution  without 
the  concurrence  of  another  tribunal,  and  fometimes  of 
fcveral  others.  The  fourth  tribunal,  for  inftance,  has 
indeed  under  its  jurifdiaion  the  whole  troops  of  the 
empire  *,  but  the  payment  of  them  is  entrufted  with 
the  fecond  *,  while  the  fixth  has  the  care  of  the  arms, 
tents,  chariots,  barks,  and  ftores  neceffary  for  military 
operations  ;  fo  that  nothing  relative  to  thefe  can  be 
put  in  execution  without  the  concurrence  of  all  the 
three  tribunals. 

To  prevent  any  unlawful  combination  among  theCenfor 
tribunals,  each  has  its  cenfor  appointed.  This  is  an 
officer  whofe  duty  is  merely  to  watch  over  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  the  court,  without  deciding  upon  any 
thing  himfelf.  He  affifts  therefore  at  all  afl'emblies, 
revifcs  all  their  aas,  and  without  acquainting  the  court 
in  the  leaft  with  either  his  fentiments  or  intentions, 
immediately  informs  the  emperor  of  what  he  judges 
to  be  amifs.  He  likewife  gives  information  of  the 
behaviour  of  the  mandarins,  either  in  the  public  ad- 
minlftration  of  affairs,  or  in  their  private  condua  *, 
nay,  fometimes  he  will  not  fcruple  to  reprimand  the 
emperor  for  what  he  fuppofes  to  be  erroneous  in  his 

condua.  . 

Thefe  cenfors  are  never  removed  from  their  places 
but  in  order  to  be  promoted  j  and  thus,  holding  their 
offices  for  life,  they  have  the  greater  courage  to  fpeak 
out  when  they  obferve  any  impropriety  or^  abufe. 
Their  accufatlon  is  fufficient  to  fet  on  foot  an  inquiry, 
which  generally  leads  to  a  proof  ^  in  which  cafe  the 
accufed  is  difeharged  from  his  office,  and  never  held  lii 
any  eftimatlon  afterwards.  The  complaints  of  the  cen- 
fors,  however,  are  referred  to  the  very  tribunals  againft 
whofe  members  they  complain  \  though,  being  afraid  of 
an  accufation  themfelves,  they  very  feldom  pafs  fen- 
tence  againft  the  accufers. 

Befides  all  this,  the  cenfors  alfo  form  a  tribunal  of 
their  own,  named  tou-tche-yven.  Its  members  have  a 
right  of  remonftrating  wfith  the  emperor,  whenever  his 
own  intereft  or  that  of  the  public  renders  it  neceffary* 
They  Infpefl  all  lawyers  and  military  men  in  public 
employments.  In  fhort  (fays  M.  Grofier),  they 
are,  morally  fpcaking,  placed  between  the  prince  and 
the  mandarins  j  between  the  mandarins  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  between  the  people  and  families ;  between  fami¬ 
lies  and  individuals  ^  and  they  generally  unite  to  the 
Importance  of  their  office  incorruptible  probity  and  in¬ 
vincible  courage.  The  fovereign  may,  if  he  proceeds 
to  rigour,  take  away  their  lives  j  but  many  of  them 
have  patiently  fuffered  death,  rather  than  betray  the 
caufe  of  truth,  or  wink  at  ,abufes.  It  is  not  fufficient 
therefore  to  have  got  rid  of  one,  they  muft  all  be  treat¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  manner  *,  the  laft  that  might  be  fpared 
would  tread  in  the  fame  fteps  with  no  Icfs  refolution 
than  thofe  who  went  before  him.  In  the  annals  of  no 
nation  do  we  find  an  example  of  fuch  a  tribunal,  yet 
it  appears  to  be  neceffary  in  all,  without  pception. 

Wc  muft  not,  however,  imagine,  that  the  privileges  of 
a  cenfor  give  him  a  right  to  forget  his  duty  to  hi:, 
fovereign,  or  to  communicate  to  the  public  thofe  re¬ 
marks  which  he  takes  the  liberty  of  making  to  him  : 
were  he  only  to  give  the  leaft  hint  of  them  to  his  col¬ 
leagues,  he  would  be  punifhed  with  death  ;  and  he 
would  ftiare  the  fame  fate  did  he,  in  any  of  his  repre- 

fentations, 
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fentatlons,  fufFer  a  fingle  word,  Inconfiftent  with  mode¬ 
ration  or  refpeft,  to  efcape  him.” 

There  are  liill  two  other  courts  in  China,  both  of 
them  peculiar  to  the  empire,  which  deferve  to  be  men¬ 
tioned.  The  firft  is  that  of  princes  ;  and  which,  in 
conformity  with  its  title,  is  compofed  of  princes  only. 
In  the  regifters  of  this  tribunal  are  infcribed  the  names 
of  all  the  children  of  the  imperial  family  as  foon  as 
they  are  born  :  and  to  thefe  are  alfo  configned  the 
dignities  and  titles  which  the  emperor  confers  upon 
them.  This  is  the  only  tribunal  where  the  princes  can 
be  tried  ^  and  here  they  are  abfolved  or  puniHied  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  pleafure  of  the  judges. 

The  other  tribunal  is  that  of  hiflory,  called  by  the 
Chinefe  han-iin-yvan.  It  is  compofed  of  the  greateft 
geniufes  of  the  empire,  and  of  men  of  the  moft  pro¬ 
found  erudition.  Thefe  are  entrulled  with  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  and  the 
compilation  and  arrangement  of  the  general  hiilory  of 
the  empire  j  which  laft  part  of  their  office  renders 
them  formidable  even  to  the  emperor  himfelf.  From 
this  body  the  mandarins  of  the  firfl;  clafs,  and  the  pre- 
fidents  of  the  fupreme  clafs,  are  generally  chofen. 

The  balls  of  all  the  civil  laws  of  the  Chinefe  is  fi¬ 
lial  piety.  Every  mandarin,  who  is  a  governor  either 
of  a  province  or  city,  muft  infl:ru£l  the  people  affem- 
bled  round  him  twice  a-month,  and  recommend  to 
them  the  oblervancc  of  certain  falutary  rules,  which 
are  fummed  up  in  a  few  Ihort  fentences,  and  fuch  as 
no  perfon  can  ever  be  fuppofed  capable  of  forget- 

The  Chinefe  are  allowed  only  to  have  one  W’ife, 
whofe  rank  and  age  muft  be  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
their  hulbands  y  but  they  are  allowed  to  have  feveral 
concubines,  whom  they  may  admit  into  their  houfes 
without  any  formality,  after  paying  the  parents  a  fum 
of  money,  and  entering  into  a  written  engagement  to 
ufe  their  daughters  well.  Thefe  concubines,  however, 
are  all  in  fubje£lion  to  the  lawTul  wife  j  their  child¬ 
ren  are  confidered  as  hers  *,  they  addrefs  her  as  mother, 
and  can  give  this  title  to  her  only.  A  perfon  that  has 
once  been  married,  whether  man  or  woman,  may  law¬ 
fully  marry  again,  but  it  is  then  no  longer  nectlTary  to 
fludy  equality  of  age  or  condition.  A  man  may  choofe 
his  fecond  wife  from  among  his  concubines  and,  in 
all  cafes,  this  new  marriage  requires  very  few  forma¬ 
lities.  A  widow  is  abfolute  miltrefs  of  herfelf,  and  can 
neither  be  compelled  by  her  parents  to  marry  again, 
nor  to  continue  in  a  ftate  of  widowhood,  contrary 
to  her  own  inclination.  Thofe  of  moderate  rank,  how¬ 
ever,  who  have  no  children,  do  not  enjoy  the  fame 
privilege  ;  as  the  parents  of  the  former  huffiand  can 
difpofe  of  her  in  marriage,  not  only  without  her  con- 
fent,  but  without  her  knowledge.  The  law  authorizes 
the  difpofalof  them  in  this  manner,  in  order  to  indem¬ 
nify  the  relations  of  the  deceafed  huffiand  for  the  mo¬ 
ney  they  may  have  cod  him.  If  the  wife  is  left  big 
with  child,  this  cannot  take  place,  until  ffie  is  deli¬ 
vered  \  nor  can  it  be  done  at  all  if  ffie  brings  forth  a 
fon.  There  are  likewife  two  exceptions  ;  i,  when  the 
parents  of  the  widow'  affign  her  a  proper  maintenance  ; 
and,  2.  if  the  widow  embraces  a  religious  life,  and  be¬ 
comes  a  bonzefie. 

Divorces  are  allowed  in  China  in  cafes  of  adultery, 
mutual  diffike,  incompatibility  of  tempers,  jealoufy, 
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&c.  No  huffiand,  however,  can  put  away  or  fell  his 
wife  until  a  divorce  is  legally  obtained  ;  and  if  this  re¬ 
gulation  be  not  ftri61:ly  obferved,  the  buyer  and  feller 
become  equally  culpable.  If  a  wife,  lawfully  married, 
privately  withdraws  herfelf  from  her  huffiand,  he  may 
immediately  commence  an  adlion  at  law  j  by  the  fen- 
tence  of  wffiich  ffie  becomes  his  Have,  and  he  is  at  li¬ 
berty  to  fell  her  to  whom  he  pleafes.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  huffiand  leaves  his  wife  for  three  years,  ffie 
is  at  liberty,  after  laying  her  cafe  before  the  mandarins, 
to  take  another  huffiand  5  but  if  ffie  were  to  anticipate 
their  confent,  ffie  would  be  liable  to  a  fevere  punilh- 
ment. 

Marriage  is  deemed  illegal  in  China  in  the  follow'- 
ing  cafes,  i.  If  the  young  woman  has  been  betrothed 
to  a  young  man,  and  prefents  have  been  given  and  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  parents  of  the  intended  huffiand  and 
wife.  2.  If  in  the  room  of  a  beautiful  young  W’O- 
man  another  be  fubflituted  of  a  difagreeable  figure  ; 
or  if  the  daughter  of  a  free  man  marry  his  Have  j  or 
if  any  one  give  his  (lave  to  a  free  W'oman,  pretending 
to  her  parents  that  he  is  his  fon  or  relation.  In  all 
thefe  cafes  the  marriage  is  null  and  void  j  and  all  thofe 
who  have  had  any  fliare  in  making  up  the  match  arc 
feverely  puniffied. 

3.  Any  mandarin  of  letters  is  forbidden  to  form  an 
alliance  wdth  any  family  reflding  in  the  province  or  city 
of  which  he  is  governor. 

4.  No  Chinefe  youth  can  enter  into  a  Hate  of  mar¬ 
riage  during  the  time  of  mourning  for  his  father  or 
mother  ;  and  if  promifes  have  been  made  before,  they 
ceafe  immediately  on  that  event  taking  place.  After 
the  ufual  time  of  mourning  is  expired,  how'ever,  the 
parents  of  the  intended  bride  are  obliged  to  w  rite  to 
thofe  of  the  young  man,  putting  him  in  mind  of  his 
engagement. 

5.  Marriage  is  alfo  fufpended  when  a  family  expe¬ 
riences  any  fevere  misffirtune,  and  even  if  a  near  rela¬ 
tion  were  thrown  into  prifon  5  though  this  may  be  fet 
afide,  provided  the  unfortunate  perfon  give  his  con¬ 
fent. 

6.  Tw'o  brothers  cannot  marry  tw’o  lifters  ;  nor  is 
a  widower  at  liberty  to  marry  his  fon  to  the  daughter 
of  a  widow  whom  he  choofes  for  his  own  wife.  A 
man  is  alfo  forbidden  to  mairy  any  of  his  own  rela¬ 
tions,  however  diftant  the  degree  of  confanguinity  be- 
tw'een  them. 

In  China  every  father  of  a  family  is  refponrible  for 
the  condu6I  of  his  children,  and  even  of  his  domef- 
tics  j  all  thofe  faults  being  imputed  to  him  which  it 
was  his  duty  to  have  prevented.  Every  father  has  the 
powder  of  felling  his  fon,  “  provided  (fays  the  law) 
the  fon  has  a  right  of  felling  himfelf.”  This  cuftom, 
however,  is  barely  tolerated  among  the  middling  and 
inferior  ranks  ;  and  all  are  forbidden  to  fell  them  to 
comedians,  or  people  of  infamous  charadler  or  very 
mean  ftations. 

In  China  a  fon  remains  a  minor  during  the  whole 
lifetime,  and  is  even  liable  for  the  debts  contra6led  by 
his  father,  thofe  from  .gaming  only  excepted.  Adop¬ 
tion  is  authorized  by  law,  and  the  adopted  child  imme¬ 
diately  enters  into  all  the  rights  of  a  lawful  fon  ^  only 
the  law  gives  a  right  to  the  father  of  making  a  few’' 
difpofitions  in  favour  of  his  real  children.  The  chil¬ 
dren,  hotvever,  whether  adopted  or  not,  cannot  fuc- 
C  ceed 
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China,  cced  to  tlie  dignity  or  titles  of  their  father,  though 

M  they  may  to  his  eftate.  The  emperor  alone  can  con¬ 

fer  honours  ^  and  even  then  they  muft  be  refigned 
when  the  perfon  attains  the  age  of  70  ;  though  this 
refignation  is  confidered  as  an  advice  rather  than  a 
law.  The  will  of  a  father  cannot  be  fet  afide  in  China 
on  account  of  any  Informality  j  nor  can  any  mother  in 
this  empire  make  a  will. 

Though  the  Chinefe  laws  authorize  flavery,  yet  the 
power  of  the  mafter  extends  only  to  thofe  matters 
which  concern  his  owm  fervice  *,  and  he  w'ould  be  pu- 
niflied  with  death  for  taking  advantage  of  his  power  to 
debauch  the  wife  of  his  Have. 

By  the  laws  of  China  hufbandmen  are  exempt  from 
the  payment  of  taxes  after  they  have  begun  to  till  the 
1^3  earth  to  the  beginning  of  harveft. 

Criminal  It  appears,  from  recent  information  refpefllng  many 
code.  interefting  particulars  relating  to  China,  that  the  ut- 
moft  attention  feems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  different 
degrees  of  enormity  attached  to  thofe  a^lions  of  men 
which  are  denominated  criminal.  The  code  of  law^s 
is  pronounced  the  reverfe  of  fanguinary,  and  it  is  affirm¬ 
ed  by  competent  judges,  that  if  the  pradlice  in  all  re- 
fpe61s  coincided  wdth  the  theory,  few  nations  couldboaft 
of  a  milder  or  more  effe£lual  adminiftiation  of  juftice. 
But  while  they  do  not  confider  the  crime  of  pilfering  a 
few  fmall  pieces  of  money  as  of  equal  enormity  with  the 
flieddlng  of  human  blood,  yet  they  pay  too  little  at¬ 
tention  to  the  three  different  circumftances  under  rvhich 
that  afllon  may  exift  j  either  as  accidental,  uninten¬ 
tional  as  to  the  extent  of  taking  away  life,  or  malici- 
ouily  premeditated.  Even  foreigners  wffio  have  the 
misfortune  to  kill  a  Chinefe,  however  cafually  It/  may 
be  done,  have  been  punlflied  In  the  very  fame  manner 
as* a  traitor  or  deliberate  affaffin.  As  foreigners  in¬ 
tending  to  refide  in  China  may  be  at  a  lofs  to  deter¬ 
mine  how^,  when,  and  by  what  various  means  their 
lives  may  be  endangered,  the  following  abrtra£l  of  the 
criminal  code  of  that  country  may  perhaps  be  benefi¬ 
cial  to  fome  of  our  readers. 

1.  A  man  who  kills  another  on  the  fuppofition  of 
theft,  ffiall  be  ftrangled,  according  to  the  law  of  homi¬ 
cide  committed  in  an  affray. 

2.  A  man  who  fires  at  another  with  a  mufket,  and 
kills  him,  ffiall  be  beheaded,  as  In  cafes  of  wilful  mur¬ 
der.  If  the  fufferer  be  wounded,  but  not  mortally, 
the  offender  ffiall  be  fent  into  exile. 

3.  A  man  who  puts  to  death  a  criminal  who  had 
been  apprehended,  and  made  no  refiftance,  ffiall  be 
firangled,  according  to  the  law  againff  homicide  com¬ 
mitted  in  an  affray. 

4.  A  man  who  falfely  accufes  an  innocent  perfon  of 
theft  (in  cafes  of  greatefl;  criminality)  is  guilty  of  a 
capital  offence  ,  in  all  other  cafes  the  offenders,  whe¬ 
ther  principals  or  acceffaries,  ffiall  be  fent  into  ex¬ 
ile. 

5.  A  man  who  wounds  another  unintentionally, 
ffiall  be  tried  according  to  the  law  refpe6ling  blows 
given  in  an  affray,  and  the  punlffiment  rendered  more 
or  lefs  fevere,  according  to  the  degree  of  injury  fuf- 
talned. 

6.  A  man  who,  intoxicated  with  liquor,  commits 
outrages  againff  the  laws,  ffiall  be  exiled  to  a  defert 
country,  there  to  remain  In  a  ffate  of  fervitude. 

For  this  cibftradl  we  are  indebted  to  the  humane  In- 
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terference  of  the  fupercargoes  of  the  Eaff  India  Com-  China, 
pany,  on  account  of  the  difagreeable  difputes  which 
frequently  took  place  with  the  Chinefe  government, 
owing  to  accidents  of  the  moft  trivial  nature,  which 
the  people  fometimes  met  with  from  the  Britifli  in  the 
port  of  Canton. 

The  blood  of  a  traitor  is  fuppofed  to  be  contamina¬ 
ted  in  this  country  to  the  lOth  generation,  although 
the  law  In  general  Is  conceived  to  be  fatisfied  with  im¬ 
plicating  the  neareft  male  relatives  in  the  guilt  of  the 
a^lual  perpetrator  of  the  crime,  but  with  commutation 
of  punlffiment  from  death  to  exile.  It  appears  to  us, 
that  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  tyrannical  than  a  ^ 
law  which  pretends  to  inflidl  punlffiment  on  an  inno¬ 
cent  perfon,  fince  no  man  can  be  a  traitor,  merely 
from  the  circumftance  of  his  being  the  relation  of  one, 
and  the  abfurdity  of  fuppofing  that  a  non-exiftence  is 
capable  of  committing  a  crime,  muff  be  obvious  to 
every  man.  The  fifth  law  In  the  forementloned  ex- 
traft  Is  peculiarly  cruel  and  unjuft,  fince  it  fubje6ls  a 
man  to  different  degrees  of  punlffiment,  according  to 
the  different  effe(Sls  which  thofe  a(5lions  may  produce. 

It  is  with  a  degree  of  national  pride  that  we  tilrn  from 
this  cruel,  abfurd  fpecimen  of  Chinefe  legiflation,  this 
ffrange  judicial  thermometer,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  expreffion,  to  the  nice  difcriminatlons  which  are 
made  by  the  law^s  of  our  own  country  refpedllng  the 
ffiedding  of  blood,  the  gradations  of  guilt  attending 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  which  are  dlf- 
tlnguiffied  by  the  appropiiate  names  of  monjlavghter^ 
cull)ahle  homicide,  and  wilful  murder. 

The  denunciations  of  Mofes,  it  may  be  faid,  have 
fome  refemblance  to  this  gothic  code  of  the  Chinefe, 
efpeclally  when  he  declares  that  the  deity  would  vifit 
the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation.  It  is  not  our  province  in 
this  account  of  China,  to  write  an  apology  for  Mofes  in 
this  particular  Inftance,  although  it  muff  be  granted  that 
he  had  a  moft  obftinate  and  refra6lory  race  of  beings  to 
govern,  and  to  preferve  a  becoming  degree  of  order  and 
fubordination  among  them.  He  might  therefore  have  no¬ 
thing  more  in  view  than  political  expedience,  an  opi¬ 
nion  wffiicti  we  are  the  more  encouraged  to  entertain, 
when  we  find  the  prophet  Ezekiel  reprobating  the 
idea  of  making  the  innocent  fuffer  for  the  guilty.  In 
the  following  beautiful  paffage.  “  What  mean  ye  that 
ye  ufe  this  proverb  concerning  the  land  of  Ifrael,  fay¬ 
ing,  the  fathers  have  eaten  four  grapes,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  teeth  are  fet  on  edge  ?  As  I  live,  faith  the  Lord, 
ye  ffiall  not  have  occafion  any  more  to  ufe  this  proverb 
in  Ilrael.  Behold  all  fouls  are  mine  j  as  the  foul  of 
the  father,  fo  alfo  the  foul  of  the  fon,  is  mine.  The 
foul  that  finiieth,  it  ffiall  die.  The  fon  ffiall  not  bear 
the  Iniquity  of  the  father,  neither  ffiall  the  father  bear 
the  iniquity  of  the  fon  :  the  righteoufnefs  of  the  right¬ 
eous  ffiall  be  upon  him,  and  the  wickednefsof  the  wick¬ 
ed  ffiall  be  upon 

In  criminal  matters  every  perfon  accufed  muft  be 
examined  before  five  or  fix  tribunals  ;  and  whofe  in¬ 
quiries  are  dire6led  not  only  againff  him,  but  againff 
his  accufer,  and  the  witneffes  that  appear  in  the  caufe. 

He  Is,  however,  obliged  to  remain  in  prifon  during 
the  procefs  :  “  but  (fays  M.  Grofier)  the  Chinefe 
prifons  are  not  horrible  duiigeon^dike  thofe  of  fo  ma- 
nv  other  nations^  they  are  fpaciouSj  and  have  even  a 

degree 
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One  of  tlie  mandarins  is 

llged  to  infped  them  frequently  ^  and  this  he  does 
with  the  greater  punduality,  as  he  muft  anfwer  for 
thofe  who  are  Tick.  He  is  obliged  to  fee  them  pro¬ 
perly  treated,  to  fend  for  phyficians,  and  to  fupply 
them  with  medicines  at  the  emperor’s  expcnce.  If 
any  of  them  dies,  he  muft  inform  the  emperor,  who 
perhaps  wdll  order  fome  of  the  higher  mandarins  to  ex¬ 
amine  whether  the  former  has  difcharged  his  duty  faith¬ 
fully  or  not. 

The  ftighteft  punifhment  in  China  is  the  baftinado  j 
and  the  number  of  blows  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
degree  of  the  offender’s  guilt.  Twenty  is  ^  the  loWeft 
number  j  and  in  this  cafe  the  punifliment  is  confider- 
ed  as  having  nothing  infamous  in  it,  but  being  only  a 
fimple  paternal  correflion.  In  this  way  the  emperor 
fometimes  orders  it  to  be  infli6led  on  his  courtiers  5 
which  does  not  prevent  them  from  being  afterwards 
receiv'ed  into  favour,  and  as  much  refpefled  as  before. 
JEvery  mandarin  may  infli6l  the  baftinado  when  any 
one  forgets  to  falute  him,  or  w'hen  he  fits  in  judgment 
in  public.  The  inftrument  of  correflion  is  called  pan- 
ifee^  and  is  a  piece  of  bamboo  a  little  flatted,  broad 
at  the  bottom,  and  polifjied  at  the  upper  extremity, 
in  order  to  manage  it  more  eaftly  with  the  hand. 
When  the  punifhment  Is  to  be  inflifted,  the  magif- 
trate  fits  gravely  behind  a  table,  having  on  it  a  bag 
filled  with  fmall  flicks,  w’hile  a  number  of  petty  offi¬ 
cers  ftand  around  him,  each  furnifhed  with  thefe  pan- 
tfeeSy  and  waiting  only  for  his  fignal  to  make  ufe  of 
them.  The  mandarin  then  takes  out  one  of  the  little 
flicks  contained  in  the  bag,  and  throws  it  into  the  hall 
of  audience.  On  this  the  culprit  is  feized  and  ftretch- 
cd  out  with  his  belly  tow^ards  the  ground  j  his  breeches 
are  pulled  down  to  his  heels,  and  an  athletic  domef- 
tlc  applies  five  fmart  blows  with  his  pan-tfee.  If  the 
judge  draws  another  fmall  flick  from  the  bag,  ano¬ 
ther  officer  fucceeds,  and  bellows  five  more  blow^s  5 
and  fo  on  until  the  judge  makes  no  more  fignals.  When 
the  punifliment  is  over,  the  criminal  muft  throw  hlm- 
fclf  on  his  knees,  incline  his  body  three  times  to  the 
earth,  and  thank  the  judge  for  the  care  he  takes  of  his 
education. 

The  Vangue,  faults  of  a  higher  nature,  the  carrying  of  a 

or  wooden  wooden  collar,  called  by  the  Portuguefe  the  cangne,  is 
-collar.  inflI61ed.  This  machine  is  compofed  of  two  pieces  of 
wood  hollowed  out  in  the  middle,  which,  when  put 
together,  leave  fufficient  room  for  the  neck.  Thefe 
are  laid  upon  the  fhoulders  of  the  criminal,  and  join¬ 
ed  together  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  can  neither  fee 
his  feet  nor  put  his  hands  to  his  mouth  j  fo  that  he  is 
incapable  of  eating  without  the  affiftance  of  another. 
This  difagreeable  burden  he  is  obliged  to  carry  day 
and  night ;  its  weight  is  from  50  to  200  pounds,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  enormity  of  the  crime,  to  which  the 
time  of  carrying  it  is  alfo  proportioned.  For  rob¬ 
bery,  breaking  the  peace,  or  difturbing  a  family,  or 
being  a  notorious  gambler,  it  is  generally  carried  three 
months.  During  all  this  time  the  criminal  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  fhelter  in  his  own  houfe,  but  is  ftationed 
for  a  certain  fpace  of  time,  either  in  fome  public 
fquare,  the  gate  of  a  city  or  temple,  or  perhaps  even 
of  the  tribunal  where  he  was  condemned.  On  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  punifhment,  he  is  again 
brought  before  the  judge,  who  exhorts  him  in  a  friend- 
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ob-  ly  manner  to  amend  •,  and  after  giving  him  20  found  ,  Chma.  ^ 

blows  difeharges  him.  ^  *  r  7^ 

Banifhment  is  intli£led  for  crimes  of  a  nature^  infe- 
rior  to  homicide,  and  the  duration  is  often  for  life,  if  ment,  &:e. 
the  criminals  be  fent  into  Tartary.  Some  culprits 
are  condemned  to  drag  the  royal  barks  for  three  years, 
or  to  be  branded  in  the  cheeks  with  a  hot  iron,  indi¬ 
cating  the  nature  of  their  tranfgreflions.  Robbery  be¬ 
tween  relations  is  more  feverely  punifhed  then  any  o- 
ther  j  and  that  is  accounted  the  moft  atrocious  where 
younger  brothers  or  nephews  appropriate  to  them- 
felves  beforehand  any  part  of  the  fucceffion  in  which 
they  have  a  right  to  fliare  with  their  elder  brothers  or 

nephews.  17 

Information  againft  a  father  or  mother,  grandfather  Punifli- 
or  grandmother,  uncle  or  eldeft  brother,  even  though 
the  accufation  be  juft,  is  punifhed  with  lOO  blows  pa- 

the  pan-tfee  and  three  years  banifliment.  If  the  accufa-  ^eius,  See. 
tion  be  falfe,  it  is  puniflied  with  death.  Deficiency  in 
proper  filial  refpeft  to  a  father,  mother,  grandfather,  or 
giandmother,  is  puniflied  with  lOO  blowsof  the  pan-tfee  j 
abufive language  to  thefe  relations  is  death  by  fti  angling*, 
to  ftrike  them  is  puniflied  by  beheading  *,  and  if  any  one 
prefumes  to  hurt  or  maim  them,  his  flefh  is  torn  from 
his  bones  with  red-hot  pincers,  and  he  is  cut  into  a  thou- 
fand  pieces.  Abufing  an  elder  brother  is  punifhed  with 
lOO  blows  of  the  pan-tfee  j  ftriking  him,  with  the  pu¬ 
nifhment  of  exile.  ^  ^  7S 

Homicide,  even  though  accidental,  is  puniflied  with  Capital  pu^ 
death  in  China.  A  rope  about  fix  or  feven  feet 
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length,  with  a  running  noofe,  is  thrown  over  the  cri- 
minal’s  head  5  and  a  couple  of  domeftics  belonging  to 
the  tribunal  pull  it  ftrongly  in  different  directions. 
They  then  fuddenly  quit  it,  and  in  a  few  moments 
give  a  fecond  pull  *,  a  third  is  feldom  neceffary  to  fi- 
nifh  the  bufinefs.  Beheading  is  accounted  in  China 
the  moft  diftionourable  of  all  punifhinents,  and  is  re- 
ferved  only  for  defperate  affaffins,  or  thofe  w^ho  commit 
fome  crime  equally  atrocious  with  murder.  To  be  cut 
in  a  thoufand  pieces  is  a  punifhment  inflidled  only  up¬ 
on  ftate  criminals  or  rebellious  fubjects.  It  is  perform¬ 
ed  by  tying  the  criminal  to  a  pqjj*  fcalping  the  fkin 
from  the  head  and  pulling  it  over’^ihe  eyes.  The  exe¬ 
cutioner  then  tears  the  flefli  from  different  parts  of  the 
unhappy  wretch’s  body  :  and  never  quits  this  horrible 
employment  till  mere  fatigue  obliges  him  to  give  over: 
the  remains  of  the  body  are  then  left  to  the  barbarous 
fpedators,  w’ho  finifti  what  he  has  begun.  Though 
this  punifhment,  however,  has  been  infliefted  by  fome 
emperors  with  all  the  dreadful  circumftances  juft  men¬ 
tioned,  the  law"  orders  only  the  criminal’s  belly  to  be 
opened,  his  body  to  be  cut  into  feveral  pieces,  and 
then  thrown  into  a  ditch  or  river. 

The  torture,  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  is 
ufed  in  China.  The  former  is  applied  to  the  hands 
or  feet :  for  the  hands,  fmall  pieces  of  wood  are  ap¬ 
plied  diagonally  betwreen  the  fingers  of  the  criminal  j 
his  fingers  are  then  tied  clofe  with  cords,  and  he  is 
left  for  fome  time  in  that  painful  fituatlon.  The  tor¬ 
ture  for  the  feet  is  ftlll  worfe.  An  inftrument,  con- 
fiftlng  of  three  crofs  pieces  of  wood,  is  provided,  that 
in  the  middle  being  fixed,  the  others  moveable.  The 
feet  of  the  criminal  are  then  put  into  this  machine, 
w’hich  fqueezes  them  fo  clofe  that  the  ankle  bones 
become  flat.  The  extraordinary  torture  confifts  in 
C  2  making 
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China,  making  fraall  gafhes  in  the  body,  and  then  tearing  ofF 
the  fldn  like  thongs,  ft  is  never  applied  but  for 
fome  great  crime,  fuch  as  treafon,  or  where  the  crimi¬ 
nal’s  guilt  has  been  clearly  proved,  and  it  is  neceflary 
yp  to  make  him  difcover  his  accomplices. 

M.  Gro-  Notvvithftanding  thefe  dreadful  puniHiments,  M. 
fier’s  gene-  Grolier  is  at  great  pains  to  prove  that  the  laws  of  the 
the  Chinele  W'ith  regard  to  criminal  matters,  are  extreme- 

laws.  ly  niild.  “  One  law  (fays  he)  will  no  doubt  appear 
exceedingly  fevere  and  rigorous ;  it  indifls  the  puniih- 
ment  of  death  on  thofe  who  ufe  pearls.  Thofe  w^ho 
read  the  hiftory  of  China  wdll  be  apt  to  fall  into  cer¬ 
tain  miftakes  refpe^fing  the  penal  laws  of  that  na¬ 
tion.  Some  of  its  fovereigns  have  indulged  them- 
felves  in  gratifying  fanguinary  caprices  which  were 
not  authorized  by  the  law's,  and  which  have  often  been 
confounded  with  them ;  but  thefe  princes  are  even  yet 
ranked  among  the  number  of  tyrants,  and  their  names 
are  flill  abhorred  and  detefted  throughout  the  whole 
empire.  The  Chinefe,  in  their  criminal  procedure, 
have  a  great  advantage  over  all  other  nations  :  it  is 
almod  impoflible  that  an  innocent  man  Hiould  ever  be¬ 
come  a  viftim  to  a  falfe  accufation  :  in  fuch  cafes  the 
accufer  and  witneffes  are  expofed  to  too  much  danger. 
The  flownefs  of  the  procefs,  and  the  numberlefs  re- 
vifions  it  uy(dergoes,  are  another  fafeguard  for  the  ac- 
cufed.  Id  Hiort,  no  fentence  of  death  is  ever  carried 
into  execution  until  it  has  been  approved  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  emperor.  A  fair  copy  of  the  whole 
procefs  is  laid  before  him  ;  a  number  of  other  copies 
are  alfo  made  out,  both  in  the  Chinefe  and  Tartar 
languages,  which  the  emperor  fubmits  to  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  a  like  number  of  do6lors,  either  Tartars  or 
Chinefe.  When  the  crime  is  of  great  enormity,  and 
clearly  proved,  the-  emperor  writes  with  his  own  hand 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fentence,  “  When  you  receive 
this  order,  let  it  be  executed  without  delay.”  In 
cafes  where  the  crime,  though  punifhable  by  death 
according  to  law',  is  ranked  only  in  the  ordinary 
clafs,  the  emperor  writes  at  the  bottom  of  the  fen- 
tence,  Let  the  criminal  be  detained  in  prifon,  and 
executed  in  autumn  j”  that  being  the  feafon  in 
which  they  are  generally  executed,  and  all  on  the  fame 
to  day. 

Cafes  in  The  emperor  of  China  never  figns  an  order  for  the 
which  execution  of  a  criminal  till  he  has  prepared  hlmfelf  by 
fa  fling.  Like  other  monarchs  he  has  the  power  of 
ed.  pardons  j  but  in  this  refpe6l  is  much  more  li¬ 

mited  than  any  other.  The  only  cafes  in  w’hich  the 
Chinefe  monarch  can  remit  the  punilhment  infli6led 
by  law  are,  i.  To  the  fon  of  a  widow  w'ho  has  not 
married  again  ;  2.  To  the  heir  of  an  ancient  family  ; 
3.  The  defendants  of  great  men  or  citizens  who  have 
deferved  well  of  their  country  ;  and,  4.  lafily.  The  Tons 
or  grandfons  of  a  mandarin,  who  has  become  illufirl- 
ous,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  faithfully  difehar- 
glng  the  duties  of  his  office.  Neither  a  child,  nor  a 
man  of  very  advanced  age,  can  be  cited  before  a  tri¬ 
bunal.  The  fon  of  a  very  aged  father  and  mother  is 
pardoned,  if  private  property  or  the  public  peace  be 
not  hurt  by  giving  him  a  pardon  j  and  if  the  fons  of 
fuch  a  father  and  mother  be  all  guilty,  or  accomplices 
in  the  fame  crime,  the  youngeft  is  pardoned  in  order 
to  comfort  his  parents. 

In  China  the  accufed  are  always  treated  with  ten- 


dernefs  and  lenity,  being  accounted  innocent  until  Chin*, 
their  guilt  be  clearly  proved  5  and  even  then,  liberty  / 

excepted,  they  are  fcarce  allowed  to  want  for  any  thing. 

A  jailor  is  punifhed  who  behaves  rigoroufiy  tow'ards 
his  prifoners;  and  the  judges  muft  likewlfe  anfw'er  at 
their  peril  for  any  additions  to  the  feverity  of  the  lawj 
depofition  being  the  flighted  punifhment  inflifted  up¬ 
on  them. 

Subilitutlon  is  fometlmes  allowed  by  the  laws  of 
China  •,  fo  that  the  near  relation  of  a  guilty  per-^ 
fon  may  put  hlmfelf  in  the  criminal’s  place,  pro¬ 
vided,  however,  that  the  chadifement  be  dight,  and 
the  accufed  his  ancient  friend.  The  fons,  grand- 
fons,  wife,  and  brothers  of  a  banifhed  Chinefe,  are  aU 
lowed  to  follow  him  into  exile;  and  the  relations  of  all 
perfons  are  permitted  to  vifit  them  in  prifons,  and  to 
give  them  every  affidance  in  their  power;  to  do  which 
good  offices  they  are  even  encouraged,  indead  of  being 
prevented. 

Every  city  in  China  is  divided  into  different  quar- of  the  cr- 
ters,  each  of  which  is  fubje(ded  to  the  infpe61:lon  of  ties  and 
a  certain  officer,  who  is  anfwcrable  for  whatever  paffes  th^l^ 
in  the  places  under  his  jurifdiftion.  Fathers  of  fami- 
lies,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  are  anfvverable  for 
the  condu61:  of  their  children  and  domedlcs.  Neigh¬ 
bours  are  even  obliged  to  anfwer  for  one  another, 
and  are  bound  to  give  every  help  and  affidance  in  cafes 
of  robbery,  fire,  or  any  accident,  efpecially  in  the 
night  time.  All  the  cities  are  furnifhed  with  gates, 
which  are  barricaded  on  the  commencement  of  night. 

Centinels  are  alfo  poded  at  certain  didances  through¬ 
out  the  dreets,  who  dop  all  who  walk  in  the  night, 
and  a  number  of  horfemen  go  round  the  ramparts  for 
the  fame  purpofe ;  fo  that  it  is  almod  impoffible  to  e- 
lude  their  vigilance  by  favour  of  the  darknefs.  A  drift 
watch  is  alfo  kept  during  the  day-time  ;  and  all 
thofe  who  give  any  fufplcion  by  their  looks,  accent,  or 
behaviour,  are  immediately  carried  before  a  mandarin, 
and  fometlmes  even  detained  until  the  plcafure  of  the 
governor  be  known. 

Private  quarrels  do  not  often  happen  in  China,  and 
it  is  rare  that  they  are  attended  with  a  fatal  iflue. 

The  champions  fometimes  decide  the  quarrel  with 
their  fids,  but  mod  frequently  refer  the  cale  to  a  man¬ 
darin,  who  very  often  orders  them  both  a  found  drub¬ 
bing.  None  but  military  people  are  permitted  to 
wear  arms  in  public  ;  and  this  privilege  is  extended 
even  to  them  only  during  the  time  of  war,  or  wffien 
they  accompany  a  mandarin,  mount  guard,  or  attend 
a  review.  Proditutes  arc  not  allow  ed  to  remain  within 
the  walls  of  a  city,  or  to  keep  a  houfe  of  their  own 
even  in  the  fuburbs.  They  may,  however,  lodge  in 
the  houfe  of  another ;  but  that  other  is  accountable 
for  every  didurbance  which  may  happen  on  their  ac¬ 
count.  ^  .82 

In  all  the  Chinefe  cities,  and  even  in  fome  of  their 
ordinary  towns,  there  is  an  office  where  money  may  be  of  money, 
borrowed  upon  pledges  at  the  common  rate  of  the 
countiy;  which,  however,  is  no  lefs  than  30  per  cent. 

Every  pledge  is  marked  with  a  number  when  left  at 
the  odicc,  and  mud  be  produced  when  demanded  ^ 
but  it  becomes  the  property  of  the  office  if  left  there 
a  fingle  day  longer  than  the  term  agreed  upon  for  the 
payment  of  the  money.  The  whole  tranfaftion 
remains  an  inviolable  fecret ;  not  even  the  name 
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of  the  pcrfon  who  leaves  the  pledge  being  inquired 
after. 

This  mode  of  procuring  a  fupply  of  money  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment,  has  been  long  known  in 
Britain,  and  the  people  who  thus  lend  nloncy  on  pledges 
under  the  fanftion  of  government,  have  a  molt  exor¬ 
bitant  interefl,  as  well  as  in  China,  but  vvc  are  forry 
to  add,  that  it  is  by  no  means  conduced  with  fuch 
profound  fecrecy.  ^  he  perfon’s  name  and  furnamc 
who  offers  a  pledge  mult  be  infcrted  in  the  pawn-bro¬ 
ker’s  books,  who  is  thus  enabled  to  make  the  tranf- 
a£lion  as  public  as  he  pleafes.  Inftitutions  of  this  na¬ 
ture  are  no  doubt  of  confiderable  utility  to  the  modeft 
poor  during  a  period  of  embarraffment  j  but  the  mon- 
ilrous  evils  to  which  they  have  given  rife  are  more 
than  fufficient  to  counterbalance  their  advantages.  We 
fliould  deem  an  open  avow^al  of  poverty  and  want  to 
be  infinitely  preferable  to  an  application  to  fuch  a  fink 
of  corruption  and  extortion,  aflurcd  that  genuine  dif- 
trefs  will  never  w^ant  a  friend  among  the  fons  of  bene¬ 
volence  or  philanthropy. 

Great  attention  is  paid  by  the  adminiftration  of 
China  to  the  conveniency  of  travellers.  I  he  roads 
are  generally  very  broad,  all  of  them  paved  in  the 
fouthern  provinces,  and  fome  in  the  northern ;  but 
neither  horfes  nor  carriages  arc  allowed  to  pafs  along 
thefe.  In  many  places  valleys  have  been  filled  up,  and 
rocks  and  mountains  cut  through,  for  the  purpofe  of 
making  commodious  highways,  and  to  preferve  them 
as  nearly  as  pofliblc  on  a  level.  They  are  generally 
bordered  wdth  very  lofty  trees,  and  in  fome  places 
with  walls  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  to  prevent  travellers 
from  going  into  the  fields  j  but  openings  are  left  in 
proper  places,  which  give  a  paffage  into  crofs  roads 
that  lead  to  different  villages.  Covered  feats  are 
erefted  on  all  the  great  roads,  where  travellers  may 
fhelter  themfelves  from  the  inclemency  of  the  w^eather  j 
temples  and  pagods  are  alfo  frequent,  into  which  tra¬ 
vellers  are  admitted  without  fcruple  in  the  day-time, 
but  often  meet  with  a  refulal  in  the  night.  In  thefe 
the  mandarins  only  have  a  right  to  reft  themfelves  as 
long  as  they  think  proper.  There  is,  however,  no 
want  of  inns  on  the  great  roads,  or  even  the  crofs  ones 
in  China*,  but  they  are  ill  fupplied  with  provifions  *, 
and  thofe  who  frequent  them  are  even  obliged  to  car¬ 
ry  beds  along  wuth  them  to  fleep  on,  or  elfe  take  up 
with  a  plain  mat. 

Towers  arc  erefted  on  all  the  roads  of  this  great 
empire,  with  watch-boxes  on  the  top,  with  flag-ftafts, 
for  the  convenience  of  fignals  in  cafe  of  any  alarm. 
Thefe  towers  are  fquare,  and  generally  conftru£ted  of 
brierk,  but  fcldom  exceed  tw^elve  feet  in  height.  They 
are  built,  however,  in  fight  of  one  another,  and  are 
guarded  by  foldiers,  who  run  with  great  fpeed  from 
one  to  another,  carrying  letters  w'hich  concern  the 
emperor.  Intelligence  of  any  remarkable  event  is  alfo 
conveyed  by  fignals  j  and  thus  the  court  is  Informed 
with  furprifing  quicknefs  of  any  important  matter. 
Thofe  which  are  built  on  any  of  the  roads  conducting 
to  court,  are  furnifhed  with  battlements,  and  have  alfo 
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very  large  bells  of  caft  iron.  According  to  law  thefe  China, 
towers  fliould  be  only  five  (vJ*,  about  half  a  French  ^  ’ 

league,  diftant  from  one  another.  Method  of 

There  is  no  public  poft-office  in  China,  though  fe-  convey- 
veral  private  ones  have  been  eftabliflied  ;  but  the  cou-ance. 
riers  and  ofticers  charged  wuth  difpatches  for  the  em¬ 
pire  have  only  a  right  to  make  ufe  of  them.  This  in¬ 
convenience,  howxver,  excepted,  travellers  find  con¬ 
veyance  very  eafy  from  one  part  of  China  to  ano¬ 
ther.  Great  numbers  of  porters  are  employed  in  every 
city,  all  of  w’hom  are  affbeiated  under  the  condu<5I  of 
a  chief,  who  regulates  all  their  engagements,  fixes  the 
price  of  their  labour,  receives  their  hire,  and  is  refpon- 
fible  for  every  thing  they  carry.  When  porters  are 
wanted,  he  furnifhes  as  many  as  may  be  ncceflary,  and 
gives  the  fame  number  of  tickets  to  the  traveller*,  who 
returns  one  to  each  porter  when  they  have  conveyed 
their  loads  to  an  appointed  place.  Thefe  tickets  are 
carried  back  to  the  chief,  w’ho  immediately  pays  them 
from  the  money  he  received  in  advance.  On  all  the 
great  roads  in  China  there  are  fevcral  offices  of  this 
kind,  w^hich  have  a  fettled  coirefpondence  w ith  others; 
the  travellers  therefore  have  only  to  carry  to  one  of 
thefe  offices  a  lift  of  fuch  things  as  they  wilh  to  have 
tranfported  :  this  is  immediately  written  down  in  a 
book  ;  and  though  there  fliould  be  occafion  for  tw'o, 
three,  or  four  hundred  porters,  they  are  inftantly  fur- 
niflied.  Every  thing  is  weighed  before  the  eyes  of 
their  chief,  and  the  hire  is  fivepence  per  hundred 
w^eight  for  one  day’s  carriage.  An  exa61:  regifter  of 
every  thing  is  kept  in  the  office  ;  the  traveller  pays 
the  money  in  advance,  after  which  be  has  no  occafion 
to  give  hlmfelf  any  farther  trouble  ;  on  his  arrival  at 
the  city  he  defigns,  his  baggage  is  found  at  the  cor- 
refponding  office,  and  every  thing  is  delivered  to  him 
with  the  moft  fcrupulous  exa6lnefs.  g 

The  cuftomhoufes  are  here  regulated  by  the  ^ene-Qjf^om- 
ral  police  of  the  country;  and  according  to  M.  Gro- houfes. 
Tier’s  account,  thefe  cuftomhoufe  ofticers  are  the  moft 
civil  in  the  world.  They  have  no  concern  with  any 
clafs  of  people  but  the  merchants,  whom  they  take 
care  not  to  diftrefs  by  any  rigorous  exa6l!ons  *,  nei¬ 
ther,  though  they  have  authority  to  do  fo,  do  they 
flop  travellers  till  their  baggage  is  examined,  nor  do 
they  ever  require  the  fmalleft  fee  from  them.  Duties 
are  paid  either  by  the  piece  or  the  load  ;  and  in  the 
former  cafe  credit  is  given  to  the  merchant’s  book 
without  afking  any  queftions.  A  mandarin  is  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  viceroy  of  each  province  to  infpefi  the  cuf- 
tomhoufes  of  the  whole  diftri^  ;  and  the  mandarins 
have  alfo  the  care  of  the  poft-offices. 

In  former  times  the  only  money  ufed  in  China  w*as 
made  of  fmall  fliells,  but  now  both  filver  and  copper 
coin  are  met  wuth.  The  latter  confifts  of  round 
pieces  about  nine-tenths  of  an  inch  (a)  in  diameter, 
with  a  fmall  fquare  hole  in  the  middle,  inferibed  wdth 
two  Chinefe  words  on  one  fide,  and  two  Tartar  ones 
on  the  other.  The  filver  pieces  are  valued  only  by 
their  weight.  For  the  convenience  of  commerce  the 
metal  is  therefore  caft  into  plates  of  different  fizes ; 

and 


(a)  The  Chinefe  foot  is  longer  by  one  hundredth  part  than  the  French,  and  the  inch  is  divided  into 
ten  parts. 
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adna.  and  for  want  of  fmall  coin,  a  Chinefe  always  carries 
V  about  him  bis  fcales,  weights,  and  a  pair  of  fciflars  to 
cut  the  metal.  This  operation  is  performed  by  put¬ 
ting  the  filver  between  the  feiffars,  and  then  knocking 
them  againfl;  a  (lone  till  the  pieces  drop  off.  In  gi¬ 
ving  of  change,  however,  people  have  no  right  to  va¬ 
lue  filver  by  the  numerical  value  of  copper,  this  be¬ 
ing  entirely  regulated  by  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  me¬ 
tals.  Thus,  an  ounce  of  filver  will  fometimes  be 
worth  looo  copper  pieces,  and  fometimes  only  800; 
and  thus  the  copper  money  of  China  may  frequently 
be  fold  for  more  than  it  would  pafs  for  in  commerce. 
The  emperor  would  lofe  much  by  this  recoinage,  were 
he  not  the  foie  proprietor  of  all  the  copper  mines  in 
China.  It  is,  however,  exprefsly  forbidden  to  employ 
copper  coin  in  any  manufafture  where  it  might  be 
employed  as  plain  copper,  and  it  is  alfo  foi bidden  to 
be  fold  for  the  purpofe  of  melting:  but,  if  the  price 
of  the  metal  has  not  fallen,  the  infraftion  of  this  law 
is  not  very  feverely  punifiied.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  value  of  unwrought  copper  exceeds  that  of  the 
coin,  a  quantity  of  the  latter  is  iffued  out  to  reftore 
the  equilibrium. 

To  keep  up  a  confiant  circulation  of  all  the  coin 
in  the  empire,  tbe^  Chinefe  government  are  attentive 
to  preferve  an  equilibrium  between  the  proportional 
value  of  the  gold  and  filver  ^  that  is,  to  regulate  the 
intrinfic  value  of  each  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  pof- 
feflbr  of  filver  may  not  be  afraid  to  exchange  it  for 
copper,  nor  the  poffeffor  of  copper  for  filver.  The 
method  ufed  for  this  purpofe  is,  when  filver  becomes 
fcarce,  to  make  all  the  payments  for  fome  time  in  fil¬ 
ver  j  but  if  copper,  to  make  them  all  for  fome  time 
g  in  that  metal  only. 

OftheClu-  The  commerce  of  China  is  under  the  infpeftion  of 
nefe  com-  the  tribunal  of  finances  \  but  on  this  fubjefl  the  Chi- 
inerce.  entertain  an  opinion  quite  different  from  that  of 

the  Europeans.  Commerce,  according  to  them,  is 
only  ufeful  as  far  as  it  eafes  the  people  of  their  fuper- 
fluities,  and  procures  them  neceffaries.  For  this  rea- 
fon  they  confider  even  that  which  is  carried  on^  at 
Canton  as  prejudicial  to  the  intereft  of  the  empire. 
“  They  take  from  us  (fay  the  Chinefe)  our  filks,  teas, 
and  porcelain  :  the  price  of  thefe  articles  is  raifed 
through  all  the  provinces  :  fuch  a  trade  therefore  can¬ 
not  be  beneficial.  *^1  he  money  brought  us  by  Euro¬ 
peans,  and  the  high-priced  baubles  that  accompany  it, 
are  mere  fuperfluitles  to  fuch  a  ftate  as  ours.  We 
have  no  occafion  for  more  bullion  than  what  may  be 
necefihrv  to  anfwer  the  exigencies  of  government,  and 
to  fupply  the  relative  wants  of  individuals.  It  was 
faid  by  Kouan-tfe,  two  thoufand  years  ago,  That  the 
money  introduced  does  not  enrich  a  kingdom  in  any 
other  wav  than  as  it  is  introduced  by  commerce.  No 
commerce  can  be  advantageous  long,  but  that  which 
confifts  in  a  mutual  exchange  of  things  neceffary  or 
ufeful.  That  trade,  whether  carried  on  by  barter  or 
money,  which  has  for  its  objea  the  importing  of  ar¬ 
ticles  that  tend  to  the  gratification  of  pride,  luxury, 
or  curiofity,  always  fuppofes  the  cxiffence  of  luxury  ; 
but  luxury,  which  is  an  abundance  of  fuperfluities 
among  certain  claffes  of  people,  fuppofes  the  want  of 
neceffaries  among  a  great  many  others.  The  more 
hx>rres  the  rich  put  to  tlieir  carriages,  the  greater  wdll 
'  .be  the  number  of  thofe  who  are  obliged  to  walk  on 
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foot  j  the  larger  and  more  magnificent  their  lioufes  ^ 

are,  fo  much  the  more  confined  and  wretched  muff  ' 
thofe  of  the  poor  be  5  and  the  more  their  tables  are 
covered  with  a  variety  of  difiies,  the  more  muff  the 
number  of  thofe  increafe  who  are  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cefTity  of  feeding  upon  plain  rice.  Men,  united  by 
fociety  in  a  large  and  populous  kingdom,  can  employ 
their  induftry,  talents,  and  economy,  to  no  better 
purpofe  than  to  provide  neceffaries  for  all,  and  pro¬ 
cure  convenience  for  fome.”  88 

The  only  commerce  confidered  by  the  Chinefe  asH'fioryof 
advantageous  to  their  empire,  is  that  with 
Tartary*,  by  which  they  are  fupplied  with  thofe  furs^^^^ 
fo  neceffary  in  the  northern  provinces.  The  difputes 
concerning  the  limits  of  the  refpeftive  empires  of 
Rufiia  and  China  feem  to  have  paved  the  way  to  this 
commerce.  Thefe  difputes  were  fettled  by  treaty  on 
the  27th  of  Auguft  1689,  under  the  reign  of  Ivan 
and  Peter  Alexiowitz.  The  chief  of  the  embaffy  on 
the  part  of  RufTia  was  Golovin  governor  of  Siberia  j 
and  two  Jefults  w’ere  deputed  on  the  part  of  the  em¬ 
peror  of  China  *,  and  the  conferences  were  held  in  La¬ 
tin,  with  a  German  in  the  Ruffian  ambaffador’s  train, 
who  was  acquainted  with  that  language.  By  this  trea¬ 
ty  the'^Ruflians  obtained  a  regular  and  permanent  trade 
with  China,  which  they  had  long  defired  *,  but  in  re¬ 
turn  they  yielded  up  a  large  territory,  befides  the  na¬ 
vigation  of  the  river  Amour.  The  firft  intercourfe 
had  taken  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  centu¬ 
ry  *,  at  w’hich  time  a  fmall  quantity  of  Chinefe  mer- 
chandife  ^vas  procured  by  fome  Ruffian  merchants 
from  the  Kalmuck  Tartars.  The  rapid  and  profitable 
fale  of  thefe  commodities  encouraged  certain  Siberian 
wayvodes  to  attempt  a  diredl  and  open  communication 
with  China.  For  this  purpofe  feveral  deputations  were 
fent  to  the  emperor  *,  and  though  they  failed  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  grant  of  a  regular  commerce,  their  attempts 
were  attended  with  fome  confequences  of  importance. 

Thus  the  Ruffian  merchants  were  tempted  to  fend 
traders  occafionally  to  Peking  ^  by  \vhich  means  a 
faint  connexion  was  preferved  with  that  metropolis. 

This  commerce,  however,  w^as  at  laft  interrupted  by 
the  commencement  of  hoftilities  on  the  river  Amour  j 
but  after  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty  in  1689,  was  re¬ 
fumed  with  uncommon  alacrity  on  the  part  of  the  Ruf¬ 
fians  :  and  the  advantages  thence  arifing  wxre  found 
to  be  fo  confiderable,  that  a  defign  of  enlarging  it  was 
formed  by  Peter  the  Great.  Ifbrand  Ides,  a  native  of 
the  duchy  of  Holftein,  then  in  the  Ruffian  fervice, 
was  therefore  defpatched  to  Peking  in  1692  ;  by  W’hofe 
means  the  liberty  of  trade,  before  confined  to  indivi¬ 
duals,  was  now  extended  to  caravans.  In  the  mean 
time,  private  merchants  continued  to  trade  as  before, 
not  only  with  the  Chinefe,  but  alfo  at  the  head  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  Mogul  Tartars.  The  camp  of  thefe  ro¬ 
ving  Taitars,  which  was  generally  ftationed  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Orhon  and  Toula  rivers,  between  the 
fouthern  frontiers  of  Siberia  and  the  Mogul  defert, 
thus  became  t}:e  feat  of  an  annual  fair.  Complaints, 
however,  w^ere  foon  made  of  the  diforderly  behaviour 
of  tlfe  Ruffians  ^  on  which  the  Chinefi.  monarch 
threatened  to  expel  them  from  bis  dominions  entirely, 
and  to  allow  them  neither  to  trade  with  the  Chinefe 
nor  Moguls.  This  produced  another  embaffy  to  Pe¬ 
king  in  1719,  when  matters  w'ere  again  adjufled  tp 
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the  fatIsfa£lIon  of  'jotti  parties.  The  reconciliation 
was  of  no  long  duration  j  for  the  Ruffians  having  foon 
renewed  their  diforderly  behaviour,  an  order  for  their 
expullion  was  iflued  in  1722,  and  all  intercourfe  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations  forbidden.  The  differences 
w^ere  once  more  made  up  in  1727,  and  a  caravan  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  to  Peking  once  in  three  years,  provided 
it  conlifted  of  no  more  than  a  hundred  perfons  j  and 
that  daring  their  ffay  their  expences  ffiould  not,  as  for¬ 
merly,  be  defrayed  by  the  emperor  of  China.  The 
Ruffians  at  the  fame  time  obtained  permiffion  to  build 
a  church  within  the  precin6ls  of  the  caravanfary  ^  and 
four  priefts  were  allowed  to  refide  at  Peking  for 
the  celebration  of  divine  fervice  j  the  fame  indulgence 
being  granted  to  fome  Ruffian  fcholars,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  learning  the  Chinefe  language,  and  qualifying 
themfelves  for  being  interpreters  between  the  two  na¬ 
tions.  This  intercourfe  continued  till  the  year  1755  ? 
lince  which  time  no  more  caravans  have  been  fent  to 
China.  It  was  firfi:  interrupted  by  a  mifunderftanding 
betwixt  the  two  courts  5  and  though  that  difference 
was  afterwards  made  up,  no  caravans  have  been  fent 
ever  fince.  The  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  fenfible  that  the 
monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  (which  was  entirely  confin¬ 
ed  to  the  Caravans  belonging  to  the  crown,  and  pro¬ 
hibited  to  individuals)  was  prejudicial  to  commerce, 
gave  it  up  in  favour  of  her  fubjedls  in  1762  j  and  the 
centre  of  commerce  betwixt  the  two  nations  is  now  at 
Kiatka.  Here  the  trade  is  entirely  carried  on  by  bar¬ 
ter.  The  Ruffians  are  prohibited  from  exporting  their 
own  coin  }  finding  it  more  advantageous  to  take  goods 
in  exchange  than  to  receive  bullion  at  the  Chinefe 
ffandard.  The  principal  exports  from  Ruffia  are  furs 
of  different  kinds  j  the  moft  valuable  of  which  are 
thofe  of  fea  otters,  beavers,  wolves,  foxes,  martins, 
fables,  and  ermines  *,  the  greater  part  of  which  are 
brought  from  Siberia  and  the  newly  difeovered  iflandsj 
but  as  they  cannot  fupply  the  demand,  there  is  a  ne- 
ceffity  for  importing  foreign  furs  to  Peterfburg,  which 
are  afterwards  fent  to  Kiatka.  Various  kinds  of  cloth 
are  likewife  fent  to  China,  as  well  as  hardware,  and 
live  cattle,  fuch  as  horfes,  camels.  See.  The  exports 
from  China  are,  raw  and  manufaflured  filk,  cotton, 
porcelain,  rhubarb,  mufk,  &c.  The  government  of 
Ruffia  likewife  referves  to  itfelf  the  exclufive  privilege 
of  purchafing  rhubarb.  It  is  brought  to  Kiatka  by 
fome  Bukharian  merchants,  who  have  entered  into  a 
contra(ff  to  fupply  the  crown  with  it  in  exchange  for 
furs  :  the  exportation  of  the  bed  rhubarb  is  forbidden 
under  fevere  penalties,  but  yet  is  procured  in  fufficient 
quantities,  fometimes  by  clandeftinely  mixing  it  with 
inferior  roots,  and  fometimes  by  fmuggling  it  direflly. 
Great  part  of  Europe  is  fupplied  with  rhubarb  from 
Ruffia. 

The  revenue  of  the  emperor  of  China  amounts  to 
more  than  41  millions  flerling  5  and  might  eafily  be 
increafed,  did  the  fovereigii  incline  to  burden  his  fub- 
jefts  with  new  impofitioiis.  When  Lord  Macartney 
vlfited  this  vaff  empire  in  the  capacity  of  his  Britan¬ 
nic  majedy’s  ambaffador,  the  revenue  of  the  Chinefe 
emperor  was  not  lefs  than  66  millions  derllng ;  but  it 
cannot  be  fuppofed  that  a  very  large  (hare  of  this  enor¬ 
mous  fum  is  actually  expended  by  the  emperor,  after 
deducing  the  almod  Incalculable  number  of  falaries 
which  it  is  dedined  to  pay,  together  with  a  danding 


arn#y  of  l,8oo,OCO  men.  Yet  upon  the  fuppofition 
that  each  individual  is  taxed  equally,  this  enormous 
fum  will  amount  to  no  more  than  4s.  a  head  annually, 
while  the  fame  analogy  applied  to  Britain  will  make 
an  individual  diare  amount  to  3I.  There  is  reafon, 
however,  to  conclude,  that  the  Chinefe,  in  the  above 
edimate  of  their  danding  army,  have  been  rather  hy¬ 
perbolical,  for  Lord  Macartney,  from  the  information 
communicated  by  Vang-ta-zin,  makes  the  whole  of  the 
expences  of  government  to  leave  a  furplus  for  the  ufe 
of  the  emperor  of  14,043,743!.  derling,  which  we 
prefume  would  be  impoffible,  were  their  danding  ar¬ 
my  as  enormous  as  fome  of  the  Chinefe  pretend. 


Sum  total  of  the  revenue,  L.  66,000,000 

Civil  edabliffiment,  L.  1,973,333 
Military  ditto,  49,982,933 

- 51,956,266 


Surplus  for  the  emperor,  L.  14,043,734^  ^  Barroiv* 

^ ravels  ^ 

The  annual  expences  of  government  are  indeed  im- 
menfe,  but  they  are  regulated  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
never  to  be  augmented  but  in  cafes  of  the  utmod  ne- 
ceffity.  It  even  happens  very  often  that  adminiffratioii 
makes  greater  favings  every  year.  When  this  happens 
to  be  the  cafe,  the  furplus  ferves  to  increafe  the  gene¬ 
ral  treafure  of  the  empire,  and  prevents  the  neceffity 
of  new  impofitions  in  time  of  war,  or  other  public  ca¬ 
lamities.  The  greater  part  of  the  taxes  are  paid  in 
kind  j  thofe,  for  indance,  who  breed  filk  worms,  pay 
their  taxes  in  filk,  the  hufbandmen  in  grain,  the  gar¬ 
deners  in  fruits,  &c.  This  method,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  is  exceedingly  convenient  for  the  fubje(ff,  is  no 
way  detrimental  to  the  public  intered.  There  are 
numbers  of  people  everywhere  in  the  fervice  of  govern¬ 
ment,  who  are  thus  furnifhed  with  food  and  clothing ; 
fo  that  the  commodities  colledled  as  taxes  are  almod 
confumed  in  the  provinces  where  they  are  levied  j 
what  remains  is  fold  for  the  behoof  of  the  emperor, 
and  the  money  depofited  in  the  imperial  trealury. 

The  taxes  paid  in  money  arife  principally  from  the  cu- 
doms  and  fale  of  fait  (which  belongs  entirely  to  the 
emperor),  from  the  duties  paid  by  vefl’els  entering  any 
port,  and  from  other  impods  on  various  branches  of 
manufaflures.  Excepting  thefe,  the  trader  fcarcely 
contributes  any  thing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  date, 
and  the  mechanic  nothing  at  all  ;  the  whole  burden  of 
taxation  thus  falling  upon  the  huffiandman.  I'his  bur¬ 
den  is  regulated  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  ferti¬ 
lity  of  his  lands  j  and  the  greated  care  has  been  taken 
to  manage  matters  fo,  that  he  may  neither  be  over¬ 
charged  in  the  impofition  nor  haraffed  in  the  levying 
of  the  duties.  “  The  regidering  of  lands  (fays  M. 

Groficr),  fo  often  and  to  no  purpofe  projefled  in 
France,  has  been  long  pra6lifcd  in  this  empire,  not- 
withdanding  its  prodigious  extent.” 

The  levying  of  taxes  in  China  is  as  fimple  as  the  na-  the 
ture  of  the  thing  will  admit  of.  The  duties  levied 
from  towns  and  villages  are  carried  to  cities  of  the^^'”^ 
third  clafs  5  then  they  are  condudled  to  thofe  of  the 
fecond  5  then  to  thofe  of  the  fird  ;  and  at  lad  to  the 
capital.  The  levying  and  impofition  of  taxes  is  fub- 
mitted  to  the  tribunal  of  finances  j  and  matters  are  fo 
managed,  that  befides  the  confumntion  in  each  didridl 
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for  difcharging  the  ordinary  expences  of  government, 
fomething  is  left  by  way  of  referve  for  anfwering  ac¬ 
cidental  demands,  and  to  be  ready  in  cafes  of  neceffity. 
This  fam  becomes  gradually  lefs  from  the  capital  to 
cities  of  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third  clafs.  A  proper 
ftateinent  of  what  is  paid  in  the  provinces,  of  what  is 
referved  in  the  different  cities,  or  contained  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  treafuries  of  the  empire,  is  fubje6led  to  the  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  grand  tribunal  of  finances.  This 
revifes  the  whole,  and  keeps  an  exa61  account  of 
what  is  confumed,  and  of  whatever  furplus  may  be 
left. 

Lending  money  upon  interefl:  has  been  in  ufe  in 
China  for  about  2000  years.  It  has  often  been  abo- 
lidied,  and  as  often  eftabliihed.  7'he  interefl,  as  has 
been  already  hinted,  is  no  lefs  than  30  per  cent,  and 
the  year  is  only  lunar,  A  tenth  part  of  this  interefl  is 
paid  monthly  :  and  concerning  neglefls  of  payment, 
the  following  laws  have  been  enabled.  “  However 
much  the  debt  may  have  accumulated  by  months  or 
years,  the  principal  and  interefl  fhall  remain  always 
the  fame.  Whoever  infringes  this  law  fliall  receive  40 
blows  of  pan-tfee  ;  or  an  hundred,  if  he  ufes  any  ar¬ 
tifice  to  add  the  principal  and  interefl  together,”  This 
law  is  explained  by  the  following,  “  Whoever  fhall 
be  convi61ed  before  a  mandarin  of  not  having  paid  a 
month’s  interefl,  fhall  receive  ten  blows  j  twenty  for 
two  months,  and  thirty  for  three  *,  and  in  this  manner 
as  far  as  lixty  ;  that  is  to  fay,  to  the  fixth  month. 
The  debtor  is  then  obliged  to  pay  principal  and  Inte¬ 
refl  *,  but  thofe  wdio  obtain  payment  by  ufing  violence 
and  force  are  condemned  to  receive  24  blows. 

Many  Chinefe  writers  have  endeavoured  unfuccefs- 
fully  to  fhow  why  government  fliould  allow  fuch  ex¬ 
orbitant  interefl  to  be  taken  for  money  ;  but  the  moft 
fatisfa«flory  and  rational  account  feems  to  be,  that  the 
great  interefl:  of  money  prevents  the  rich  from  pur- 
chafing  much  land  \  as  landed  eflates  w’ould  only  em- 
barrafs  and  impoverifli  them,  their  produce  being  fo 
much  inferior  to  that  of  money.  The  patrimony  of  a 
family  in  China  is  feldom  divided  j  and  it  never  hap¬ 
pens  there,  as  in  almofl:  every  other  country,  that 
wealth  and  riches  are  engroffed  by  one  part  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  w^hile  the  other  poffefles  nothing. 

Agriculture  is  by  the  Chinefe  confidered  as  the  firfl 
■  and  moft  honourable  of  all  profefTions  \  fo  that  in  this 
empire  the  hufharidman  enjoys  many  and  great  privi¬ 
leges,  wdiile  the  merchant  and  mechanic  arc  much  lefs 
efteemed.  He  is  confidered  as  next  in  dignity  to  offi¬ 
cers  of  Hate,  from  whom  indeed  they  very  frequently 
originate.  The  foldier  in  China  cultivates  the  ground, 
and  even  the  priefts  are  employed  in  agriculture,  wffien 
their  convents  happen  to  be  endowed  with  land.  From 
the  principle  that  the  emperor  is  abfolute  proprietor  of 
the  foil,  ftne  would  imagine  that  the  tenant  muft  hold 
his  fhare  of  it  by  a  very  precarious  tenure,  yet  it  is 
certain  that  when  any  man  is  difpolTcfted,  his  own  cul¬ 
pable  condu61  is  the  caufe.  The  Chinefe  are  fo  habi¬ 
tuated  to  coiifider  a  piece  of  land  as  their  own,  wdille 
they  continue  to  be  pun£lual  in  the  payment  of  their 
rent,  that  a  Portuguefe  refident  in  f^Iacao  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  ralfe  the  rent  of  his  tenants,  ran  the  hazard 
of  lofing  his  life.  There  are  no  prodigloufly  over¬ 
grown  farms  in  China,  no  monopolizers  of  farms,  no 
:V/holefale  dealers  in  grain,  but  every  man  has  it  in  his 
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powder  to  carry  his  produce  to  a  free  and  open  market.  ^ _ 
Part  of  the  crop  is  allowed  to  be  ufed  in  diftiliation  5  " 
but  if  the  harveft  happens  to  be  bad,  this  operation  is 
prohibited.  In  China,  the'  tillage  of  the  earth  is  not  Ceremony 
only  encouraged  bylaw,  but  alfo  by  the  example  of  o*  the  r  ra¬ 
the  emperor,  who  annually  tills  the  earth  w  ith  his  ownP®*'®^/^^  * 
hands.  The  beginning  of  Ipring  in  China  is  always 
reckoned  to  be  in  the  month  of  February  j  but  it  be-  his  own 
longs  to  the  tribunal  of  mathematics  to  determine  the  hands, 
precife  day.  The  tribunal  of  ceremonies  announces  it 
to  the  emperor  by  a  memorial  •,  in  which  every  thing 
requlfite  to  be  done  by  him  is  mentioned  with  the  moft 
fcrupulous  exa61neft.  The  fovereign  then  names  12 
of  the  moft  illuftrious  perfons  in  his  court  to  accompa¬ 
ny  him,  and  to  hold  the  plough  after  he  has  perform¬ 
ed  his  part  of  the  ceremony.  Among  thele  there  are 
alw^ays  three  princes  of  the  blood,  and  nine  prcfidents 
of  fiipreme  courts  ;  and  if  any  of  them  are  too  old  and 
infirm  to  undergo  the  fatigue,  the  fubftitutes  muft  be 
authorized  by  the  emperor.  The  feftival  is  preceded 
by  a  facrifice,  which  the  emperor  offers  up  to  Chang^ti 
(the  fupreme  God)  \  after  which  he  and  his  attend¬ 
ants  prepare  theralelves  by  three  days  falling  and  con¬ 
tinence.  Others  are  appointed  by  the  emperor,  on  the 
evening  before  the  ceremony,  to  go  and  proftrate 
themfclves  at  the  fepulchre  of  his  anceftors,  and  to  ac¬ 
quaint  them,  that,  on  the  day  following,  he  intends 
to  celebrate  a  grand  facrifice.  This  is  offered  upon  a 
fmall  mount  a  few  furlongs  diftant  from  the  city, 
which,  by  the  indifpenfable  rules  of  the  ceremony, 
muft  be  50  feet  in  height.  The  Chang-ti  is  invoked 
by  the  emperor,  who  facrifices  under  the  title  of  fove¬ 
reign  pontiff,  and  prays  for  an  abundant  harveft  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  his  people.  He  then  defeends,  accompanied 
by  the  three  princes  and  nine  preftdeiits  who  are  to 
put  their  hands  to  the  plough  along  with  him  *,  the 
field  fet  apart  for  this  purpofe  being  at  a  fmall  diftance 
from  the  mount.  Forty  labourers  are  fele6led  to  yoke 
the  oxen,  and  to  prepare  the  feeds  which  the  emperor 
is  to  fow  ;  and  which  are  of  five  different  kinds,  viz. 

W’heat,  rice,  two  kinds  of  millet,  and  beans.  They 
are  brought  to  the  fpot  in  magnificent  boxes,  carried 
by  perfons  of  the  moft  diftinguiftied  rank.  The  empe¬ 
ror  then  lays  hold  of  the  plough,  and  turns  up  feveral 
furrow’s  \  the  princes  of  the  blood  do  the  fame,  and 
then  the  prefidents  *,  after  which  the  emperor  throws 
into  the  furrows  the  five  kinds  of  feeds  already  men¬ 
tioned  :  laftly,  four  pieces  of  cotton-cloth,  pioper  for 
making  dreffes,  are  diftributed  to  each  of  the  labour¬ 
ers,  who  affift  in  yoking  the  oxen  and  preparing  the 
feeds  \  and  the  fame  prefeiits  are  made  to  forty  other 
perfons  who  have  only  been  fpe^lators  of  the  cere- 
mony.  ^  .94 

“  We  muft  not  (fay?  M.  Grofier)  judge  of  the  Chi-  pejw 
nefe  peafants  from  thofe  of  Europe,  efpecially  in  vvhatfants. 
relates  to  the  lights  acquired  by  education.  Free 
fchools  are  very  numerous  in  every  province  of  China, 
and  even  fome  of  the  villages  are  not  deftitute  of  this 
advantage.  The  fons  of  the  poor  are  there  received 
as  readily  as  thofe  of  the  rich  \  their  duties  and  their 
ftudies  are  the  fame  *,  the  attention  of  the  mafters  is 
equally  divided  between  them  ;  and  from  this  obfcuie 
fource"  talents  often  fprlng,  which  afterwards  make  a 
confpicuous  figure  on  the  grand  ftage  of  life.  No¬ 
thing  is  more  common  in  China  than  to  fee  the  fon 
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China,  of  a  peafant  governor  of  that  province  in  which  his 
father  had  long  toiled  in  cultivating  only  a  few  acres. 
The  father  himfelf,  if  taken  from  his  plough,  and  ele¬ 
vated  to  a  fuperior  fphere,  might,  by  reviving  the  in- 
ftru6lidn  he  received  in  his  youth,  and  efpecially  if  he 
be  endowed  with  genius,  find  himfelf  fully  competent 
for  his  new^  employment.” 

The  Chincfe  have  been  greatly  reproached  with  the 
inhuman  pra6lice  of  murdering  their  children  5  but 
the^ChlneVe  though  our  author  cannot  deny  that  they  are  guilty 
from  the  of  this  pra6lice,  he  excufes  them  by  faying,  that  “  the 
crime  when  committed  in  China  is  commonly  owing 
to  the  fanaticifm  of  idolatry  *,  a  fanaticifm  which^  pre¬ 
vails  only  among  the  loweft  of  the  people.  It  is  ei¬ 
ther  in  obedience  to  the  oracle  of  a  bonze,  to  deliver 
tbemfelves  from  the  power  of  magic  fpells,  or  to  dif- 
charge  a  vow,  that  thefe  infatuated  wretches  precipi¬ 
tate  their  children  into  the  river  :  they  imagine  that, 
by  doing  fo,  they  make  an  expiatory  facrifice  to  the 
fpirit  of  the  river.  All  nations  of  antiquity  almoft 
have  difgraced  themfelves  by  the  like  horrid  pra(51ices  5 
but  the  Chinefe  are  far  from  countenancing  this  barba¬ 
rity  on  that  account.  Befides,  thefe  criminal  facrifices 
are  never  pra£lifed  but  in  certain  cantons  of  China, 
where  the  people,  blinded  by  idolatry,  are  the  dupes 
of  prejudice,  fanaticifm,  and  fuperftition. — It  often 
happens  alfo,  that  the  bodies  of  thofe  children  which 
are  feen  floating  on  the  water  have  not  been  throw’n 
into  it  till  after  their  death  j  and  this  is  likewife  the 
cafe  with  thofe  which  are  found  in  the  llreets,  or  ly¬ 
ing  near  the  public  roads.  The  poverty  of  the  parents 
fuggells  this  difmal  refource,  becaufe  their  children  are 
then  buried  at  the  expence  of  the  public.  Expofing 
of  children  in  public  places  is  a  cuftom  tolerated  in 
China  ^  and  government  employs  as  much  vigilance 
to  have  them  carried  away  in  the  morning,  as  it  be- 
ftows  care  on  their  education.  This  is  certainly  giv¬ 
ing  people  intimation  to  expofe  their  children  In  the 
night-time,  and  no  doubt  encourages  the  pra6lice  ; 
but  the  dilates  of  humanity  are  here  united  to  thofe 
of  found  policy.  No  law  in  China  authorizes  mutila¬ 
tion  :  there  are  indeed  eunuchs  In  the  empire,  but  their 
number  is  much  lefs  than  what  it  is  generally  fuppofed 
to  be  by  Europeans.  The  greater  part  of  the  eunuchs 
belonging  to  the  emperor  and  einprefles  have  no  higher 
employment  than  that  offweeping  the  courts  ofjuftice.” 

Like  the  capital  cities  of  European  kingdoms,  Pe¬ 
king,  the  metropolis  of  the  Chinefe  empire,  is  furnifli- 
ed  with  a  gazette,  which  circulates  into  the  remotefl; 
provinces,  and  which  is  even  confidered  by  adminl- 
firation  as  an  eflential  part  of  the  political  conftitu- 
tion.  It  is  printed  daily  at  Peking,  and  contains  an 
account  of  all  thofe  objedls  to  which  the  attention  of 
adminiflration  is  dire^ed.  In  this  gazette  may  be 
feen  the  names  of  all  thofe  mandarins  who  are  ftripped 
of  their  employments,  and  the  caufes  of  their  difgrace; 
it  mentions  alfo  the  names  of  all  thofe  delinquents  who 
are  punifhed  with  death  *,  of  the  officers  appointed  to 
fill  the  places  of  the  difgraced  mandarins  j  the  cala¬ 
mities  which  have  affli6led  any  of  the  provinces  j  the 
relief  given  by  government  *,  and  the  expences  incur¬ 
red  by  adminiflration  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  troops, 
fupplylng  the  wants  of  the  people,  repairing  or  creel¬ 
ing  public  works  *,  and,  laflly,  the  remonflrances  made 
to  the  fovereign  by  the  fuperior  tribunals,  either  with 
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regard  to  his  public  decifions  or  private  condu£l,  and 
fometimes  even  with  regard  to  both.  Nothing,^  how-' 
ever,  is  contained  in  this  gazette  that  has  not  imme¬ 
diately  come  from  the  emperor,  or  been  fubmitted  to 
his  infpe£lion  ^  and  immediate  death  would  be  the  con- 
fequenceof  inferting  a  falfehood  in  this  minlflerlal  paper.  py 
No  law  or  fentence,  as  has  already  been  faid,  is  ofSea’softhe 
any  force,  until  the  emperor’s  feal  has  been  affixed 
it.  This  Is  about  eight  inches  fquare,  and  is  made 
finejafper,  a  kind  of  precious  flone  much  efleemed 
in  China  ;  of  which  only  the  emperor  is  allowed  to 
have  a  feal.  Thofe  given  to  princes  as  marks  of  ho¬ 
nour  are  compofed  of  gold  j  the  feals  of  the  viceroys 
and  great  mandarins,  of  filver  \  while  thofe  of  inferior 
mandarins  and  magiflrates  are  made  only  of  lead  or 
copper.  The  fize  of  thofe  feals  is  greater  or  fmallcr 
according  to  the  rank  their  poffeflbrs.  hold  in  the  tri¬ 
bunals  or  as  mandarins  •,  and  wbdn  any  of  them  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  w'orn  out,  intimation  niuft  be  fent  to  the 
next  fuperior  t;'ibunal  j  on  which  a  new  one  is  fent, 
and  the  old  one  muft  then  be  delivered  up.  The  com- 
mlffion  of  every  infpe£lor  fent  into  the  provinces  muff: 
alfo  be  confirmed  by  the  emperor’s  feal.  The  duty 
of  thefe  officers  is  to  examine  into  the  condudl  of  go¬ 
vernors,  magifliates,  and  private  individuals  j  and  in- 
ftances  are  recorded  of  emperors  themfelves  afluming 
the  office  of  infpeaors  in  fome  of  the  provinces.  Thefe 
officers  are  not  only  fuperior  to  all  the  magiflrates, 
but  even  to  the  viceroys  of  the  provinces  themfelves. 

When  a  fuperior  magiftrate  behaves  ill  to  an  inferior 
one,  the  former  Inflantly  becomes  the  prifoner  of  the 
Infpeflor,  and  is  fufpended  from  his  office  until  he  has 
cleared  himfelf  from  every  imputation  laid  to  his 
charge.  The  viceroy,  however,  is  allowed  to  enjoy 
his  office  until  the  report  of  the  infpe6lor  has  been 
tranfmitted  to  the  emperor.  ^  ^ 

Thefe  viceroys  are  dlflinguifhed  by  the  title  of  Tfong-  Power  of 
toil,  and  are  always  mandarins  of  the  firfl  clafs,  poffef- 
fing  an  almoft  unlimited  power  within  their  diftri(Els.^^j^^.^5/ 
They  march  abroad  with  all  the  pomp  of  royal  mag¬ 
nificence,  never  quitting  their  palaces,  on  the  moil 
trifling  occafion,  without  a  guard  of  ICO  men.  A 
viceroy  is  the  receiver-general  of  all  the  taxes  colleiSl- 
ed  in  the  province,  tranfmitting  them  to  the  capital, 
after  having  referved  what  he  judges  neceffary  for  the 
demands  of  his  diftria.  All  law-fuits  muft  be  brought 
before  bis  tribunal  *,  and  be  has  the  power  of  paffing 
fentence  of  death,  but  it  cannot  be  put  in  execution 
without  being  firfl  carried  to  the  emperor.  Every 
three  years  he  fends  to  court  a  report  of  the  conduft 
of  the  mandarins  fubordinate  to  him  j  and  according 
to  the  contents  they  are  either  continued  or  difgraced. 

Thofe  of  whom  he  makes  an  unfavourable  report  are 
punllhed  in  proportion  to  their  delinquency  *,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  thofe  who  have  the  good  fortune  to 
be  well  reported,  are  rewarded  in  a  fimilar  proportion. 

The  principal  mandarins  are  fometimes  broke  andDegrada- 
dlfmifled  from  all  their  employments,  while  others  are^^ionof 
only  removed  fome  degrees  lower.  Thofe  who  have”^^^  arms* 
been  degraded  ten  fleps  run  a  great  rilk  of  never  be-, 
ing  employed  again.  Thefe  degraded  mandarins  are 
kept  in  perpetual  remembrance  of  their  misfortune,  by 
being  obliged  to  mention  it  in  every  public  order  they 
“  ■  ‘  their  inferior  ftation  j  thus :  “  I  fuch  a 
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mand  and  order,”  &c.  Over  thefe  inferior  inanda- 
'  rins  the  infpeftor  of  the  province  has  a  very  unlimited 
authority,  and  can,  by  his  own  power,  deprive  them  of 
their  employments  for  a  great  offence  j  nor  does  he 


China. 


confult  the  court  excepting  where  the  immediate  pu- 
nilhment  of  the  criminal  is  not  neceffary.  Every  one 
of  the  mandarins,  of  whatever  rank  or  denomination, 
is  obliged,  once  in  three  years,  to  give  in  writing  an 
exaft  account  of  the  faults  he  has  committed  in  the 
execution  of  his  office.  If  he  is  a  mandarin  belonging 
to  any  of  the  four  firft  claffes,  this  confeffion  is  exami¬ 
ned  at  court  y  but  if  it  is  made  by  any  of  the  infe¬ 
rior  ones,  it  muff  be  laid  before  the  provincial  tribunal 
of  the  governor.  Government,  however,  is  not  fa- 
tisfieci  even  with  this  confeffion  5  inquiry  is  made  into 
the  truth  of  it,  and  the  condu6l  of  the  mandarin  is  fcru- 
tlnized  with  the  utmoft  feverlty,  the  informations  be¬ 
ing  fubjetled  to  the  tribunal  of  mandarins  j  where  they 
are  carefully  examined,  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
thofe  fubjefted  to  this  political  inqulfition  carefully 
balanced,  and  their  names  afterwards  divided  into  three 
claffes.  The  firft  conffffs  of  thofe  for  whom  rew^ards 
and  preferment  are  intended  5  the  fecond,  for  whom 
gentle  reproof  and  admonition  are  thought  neceffary  ; 
and  the  third,  of  thofe  who  are  to  be  fufpended  for 
fome  time,  or  removed  altogether,  from  their  offices. 
Of  thefe  laft  fome  are  allowed  to  continue  ;  but  they 
receive  no  falary,  and  are  not  only  deprived  of  all 
their  emoluments,  but  even  of  their  honours.  If  they 
have  been  guilty  of  any  aftion  tending  to  opprefs  the 
people,  or  to  occafion  a  famine  or  fcarcity  among  the 
lower  ranks,  their  puniffiment  is  not  confined  to  dif- 
niilTion  from  their  offices,  but  they  are  alfo  criminally 
impeached.  The  family  burying-place  of  every  Chi- 
nefe  is  accounted  facred  •,  none  dares  cut  down  the 
trees  wn*th  which  it  is  overffiadowed  until  they  become 
decayed  with  age  ;  and  even  then,  not  until  their  con¬ 
dition  has  been  attefted  by  a  mandarin  :  but  for  cer¬ 
tain  crimes  againft  government  or  the  people,  the  bu- 
rying-place  of  a  mandarin  is  rafed  to  the  foundation. 
No  kind  of  puniffiment,  how^ever,  infli£le.d  on  a  fa¬ 
ther,  is  fuppofed  in  the  leaf!  to  affeft  the  chara£ter  of 
his  ion  5  and  therefore,  when  the  latter  is  alked  by 
the  emperor  concerning  his  family,  he  will  perhaps 
coolly  anfwer.  My  father  u^as  difgraced  for  fuch  a 
crime,  my  grandfather  w^as  beheaded  for  fuch  ano¬ 
ther,”  without  the  acknowdedgment  being  in  the  lead 
detrimental.  On  the  contrary,  by  great  and  impor¬ 
tant  fervices,  it  is  poffible  for  him  to  wipe  out  thefe 
ftains  from  the  memory  of  his  anceftors. 

Though  the  empire  of  China  is  governed  by  Tartar 
princes,  the  latter  feem  to  bellow  much  more  care 
and  attention  on  the  Chinefe  than  their  own  natural 
fubjefls.  Should  any  difpute  arife  between  a  Chinefe 
and  Tartar,  the  former  muff  have  greatly  deviated 
from  the  rules  of  juftice,  if  he  is  not  acquitted  even 
by  thofe  tribunals  which  are  compofed  of  half  Chinefe 
and  half  Tartars.  The  flighteft  fault  committed  by  a 
Tartar  mandarin  is  always  feverely  punlfhed  j  but  the 
puniffiment  of  the  Chinefe  Is  often  mitigated  if  the  de¬ 
linquent  be  a  Chinefe  j  and  the  fame  feverity  is  exer- 
cifed  tow^ards  thofe  of  the  military  department.  Thofe 
faults,  how’ever,  are  punlffied  wdth  the  greateft  feveri¬ 
ty  which  hurt  the  Intereffs  of  the  people  j  for  which 
reafon  they  feldom  fall  a  facrifice  to  that  clafs  of  petty 
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tyrants  who  in  other  countries  prey  upon  and  devour 
them.  Every  fuperior  mandarin  is  obliged  to  inform — v"— 
himfelf  of  the  faults  of  his  inferiors,  and  expofe  them  ; 
nav,  he  would  be  puniftied  for  them  himfelf  if  he  did  not. 

Very  little  regard,  as  w^e  have  already  had  occafion  privileges 
to  obferve,  is  paid  to  hereditary  right  in  China.  Even  of  princes,^ 
the  princes  of  the  blood  enjoy  no  other  privilege  by  in  Chi* 
birth  but  that  of  wearing  a  yellow  girdle  5  and  the^^* 
names  of  their  children,  with  the  exa£t  time  of  their 
birth,  are  infcribed  in  a  yellow  book  appropriated  to 
that  purpofe.  Collateral  princes  are  diilinguiffred  by 
an  orange  girdle,  and  their  children  are  marked  in  a 
book  of  a  red  colour.  The  furnames  of  the  princes 
of  the  reigning  family  are  determined  by  the  empe¬ 
ror  alone  5  the  reft  not  being  allowed  to  affume  any 
name  that  too  much  refembles  thofe  of  the  Moguls  or 
Chinefe.  The  rank  even  of  the  emperor’s  fons  dimi- 
nifhes  one  degree  every  generation  5  fo  that,  at  the  fe- 
venth,  only  the  eldeft  branch  has  a  title  to  wear  the 
yellow^  girdle,  the  reft  being  funk  into  the  rank  of 
plain  citizens.  An  hereditary  fovereignty,  however, 
paffes  from  one  eldeft  fon  to  another  j  and  this  title 
cannot  be  forfeited,  unlefs  the  poffeffor  be  guilty  of 
fome  crime.  In  this  cafe  the  emperor  appoints  to  the 
fuccefffion  either  one  of  his  younger  brothers  or  a  cou- 
fin  j  but  thefe  muft  be  always  chofen  from  the  fame 
branch,  as  the  lawful  branch  cannot  be  deprived  of  its 
right  without  the  condemnation  of  all  who  compofe  it. 

The  only  hereditary  authority  of  the  other  princes  ex- 
ifts  among  thofe  troops  called  the  Tartar  bands.  There 
they  enjoy,  without  oppofitlon,  that  rank  which  they 
derive  from  their  birth,  but  in  every  thing  elfe  are  on 
a  level  with  others.  They  are  fubjefted  to  a  military 
examination  at  ftated  periods,  and  are  always  promot¬ 
ed  or  degraded  according  to  the  degree  of  (kill  they 
exhibit.  The  fame  trial  is  undergone  by  the  heir  ap¬ 
parent  and  his  fons  5  the  only  indulgence  (hewn  them 
being,  that  fchools  are  appointed  lor  their  particular 
ufe.  The  princes  are  likewife  indulged  with  a  tribu¬ 
nal  appropriated  on  purpofe  for  them,  and  before 
which  alone  they  can  be  tiled.  An  infult  offered  to  a 
prince  decorated  w’ith  the  yellow  girdle  is  punlfhed 


with  death  ;  but  if  he  has  omitted  to 
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aggreffor  efcapes  with  a  baftlnading.  A  prince  may 
be  put  to  death  by  the  emperor’s  confent  ;  but  he  ef¬ 
capes  every  (lighter  corporal  puniffiment  by  paying  a 
fine.  Untitled  princes  have  very  few  privileges  fuperior 
to  thofe  of  common  citizens  5  and  are  generally  very 
poor,  unlefs  poffeffed  of  fome  lucrative  office.  Thus 
they  are  fometimes  reduced  to  the  neceffTity  of  accept¬ 
ing  the  higheft  pay  of  a  common  foldier  in  the  Tartar 
bands.  When  they,  or  any  of  their  children,  how¬ 
ever,  enter  into  the  marriage  ftate,  the  emperor  ufual- 
ly  makes  them  a  prefent  of  lOO  ounces  of  filver.  He 
will  alfo  relieve  them  on  other  occafions,  aflift  their 
wddow’s  and  orphans,  &.c.  but  in  all  this  never  departs 
from  the  nioft  exa6i:  rules  of  economy  ;  fo  that  the 
mandarins  in  this  refpedl  are  much  better  than  the  re¬ 
lations  of  the  fovereign  himlelf. 

With  regard  to  the  ancient  religion  of  China,  F.p  Amiot's 
Amiot  informs  us,  that,  after  making  every  poffible  account  of 
refearch,  comparing  and  reafoning  upon  his  obferva-^^^.  ancient 
tlons,  he  at  kft  concluded,  that  “  the  Chinefe  are 
diftln^l  people,  who  have  ftill  preferved  the  chara61eri- 
ftic  marks  of  their  firft  origin  3  a  people  whofe  primi¬ 
tive 
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€liina.  tive  do£lnnc  will  be  found,  by  thofe  wlio  take  the  trou- 
ble  of  inveftigating  it  thoroughly,  to  agree  in  its  cf- 
fential  parts  with  the  do^lrine  of  the  chofen  people, 
before  Mofes,  by  the  command  of  God  himfelf,  had 
conhgned  the  explanation  of  it  to  the  facred  records  j 
a  people,  in  a  word,  whofe  traditional  knowledge, 
when  freed  from  whatever  the  ignorance  or  fu perdi¬ 
tion  of  later  ages  has  added  to  it,  may  be  traced  back 
from  age  to  age,  and  from  epocha  to  epocha,  with¬ 
out  interruption,  for  the  fpace  of  4000  years,  even  to 
the  renewal  of  the  human  race  by  the  grandfon  of 
Noah.”  The  king^  or  canonical  books  of  the  Chinefe, 
everywhere  inculcate  the  belief  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
the  author  and  preferver  of  all  things.  Under  him 
they  mention  the  names  of  l^ieriy  or  heaven  ;  Chang- 
tien^  or  Supreme  heaven  3  Chang-tiy  or  Supreme  Lord  3 
and  of  Hoang-chan^ti^  Sovereign  and  Supreme  Lord  : 

“  Names  (fays  M.  Grofier)  correfponding  to  thofe 
which  we  ufe  when  we  fpeak  of  God,  the  Lord,  the 
Almighty,  the  Mod  High.” 

According  to  the  Chinefe  books,  the  Supreme  Be¬ 
ing  is  the  principle  of  every  thing  that  exifts,  and  the 
father  of  all  living  3  he  is  eternal,  immoveable,  and 
independent ;  his  power  knows  no  bounds  3  his  dght 
equally  comprehends  the  pad,  prefent,  and  the  future, 
penetrating  even  into  the  inmod  recedes  of  the  heart. 
•Heaven  and  earth  are  under  his  government  3  all 
events,  all  revolutions,  are  the  confequences  ofhis  will3 
he  is  pure,  holy,  and  impartial  3  wickednefs  offends 
his  dght ;  but  he  beholds  with  an  eye  of  complacency 
the  virtuous  actions  of  men.  Severe,  yet  jud,  he  pu- 
nidies  vice  in  a  driking  manner  even  on  the  throne, 
and  often  precipitates  from  thence  the  guilty,  to  place 
upon  it  the  man  who  walks  after  his  own  heart,  whom 
he  hath  raifed  from  obfeurity.  Good,  merciful,  and 
full  of  pity,  he  relents  on  the  repentance  of  the  w’ic- 
*  ked  :  public  calamities,  and  the  irregularities  of  the  fea- 

fons,  are  only  falutary  w’arnings,wkich  his  fatherly  good- 
nefs  gives  to  men  to  induce  them  to  reform  and  amend. 

The  performance  of  religious  worfliip  at  the  pro¬ 
per  and  appointed  times,  has  given  occafion  to  the  great 
exadnefs  with  refpe£l:  to  the  kalendar,  which  is  re¬ 
markable  throughout  the  empire  of  China  3  and  all 
the  celebrated  emperors  have  begun  their  reigns  with 
a  reformation  of  it.  Our  hidorians,  how^ever,  not 
contented  with  difeovering  in  the  Chinefe  religion  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  ancient  patriarchal  reli¬ 
gion,  have  alfo  found  in  it  evident  fymptoms  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  Trinity  as  believed  among  Chiidi- 
ans.  “  Among  the  ancient  Chinefe  charaiffers  (lays 
M.  Grofier),  which  have  efcaped  the  ravages  of  time, 
we  find  the  following  A.  According  to  the  diidionary 
of  Kang-hi^  this  fignifies  union  ;  according  to  the 
Choue-cueti  (that  book  fo  highly  edeemed  in  China)  a 
is  three  united  in  one  3  it  derives  it  from  the  charac¬ 
ters  jou  (to  enter  or  penetrate),  andj’c,  one  3  wdience 
it  concludes,  that  A  means  three  united,  penetrated, 
or  incorporated  into  one.  According  to  another  book, 
accounted  a  learned  and  accurate  explanation  of  the 
ancient  chara6iers,  ‘  A  fignifies  dii£l  union,  harmony, 
the  chief  good  of  man,  of  heaven,  and  of  earth  3  it 
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is  the  union  of  the  three  tfai  (powers,  principles,  or  ^ 

intelligences)  ;  for,  united,  they  dire6l,  create,  and 

nouridi  together.  The  image  —  (three  united  in  one 

figure)  Is  not  fo  obfeure  in  itfelf  *,  how^ever  it  is  difli- 
cult  to  reafon  upon  it  without  being  deceived  ;  on  this 
fubjeft  it  is  difficult  to  fpeak. V 

“  Father  Amiot,  fpite  of  all  the  objedions  which 
the  critics  of  Europe  may  make,  feems  to  conje£lure, 
that  the  charafler  A  might  have  been,  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Chinefe,  the  fymbol  of  the  mod  holy  Trinity  3 
<  and  the  more  fo  (he  adds),  as  the  ancient  books 
furnidi  a  number  of  texts,  which  gives  us  reafon  to 
fuppofe  them  to  have  been  poffeffed  of  fome  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  fublime  mydery.’  I'he  book  See-ki  fays, 

‘  The  emperor  formerly  offered  up  a  folemn  facrificc 
every  three  years  to  the  Spirit,  Trinity  and  Unity, 
Chin-fan^ye:  The  following  celebrated  text  of  Lao- 
tfe  has  long  been  known  in  Europe.  ‘  Tao  is  one  by 
nature  :  the  fird  begot  the  fecond  ;  two  produced  the 
third  3  the  three  created  all  things.’ 

“  F.  Amiot  quotes  another  paffage,  Vv^hlch  appears 
to  be  no  lefs  fingular.  ‘He  who  is,  as  it  were,  vi- 
fible,  and  cannot  be  feen,  is  named  Khi ;  he  who  may 
be  heard,  yet  fpeaketh  not  to  the  ears,  is  called  Hi  ; 
he  whom,  in  a  manner,  we  feel,  yet  cannot  touch,  is 
named  Ouei.  In  vain  do  we  interrogate  our  fenfes  re- 
fpeding  thefe  three  3  our  reafon,  which  alone  can  give 
us  any  fatisfadion,  will  tell  us  that  they  make  only 
one.  Above  there  is  no  light  3  below  there  is  no  dark- 
nefs.  He  is  eternal  3  there  is  no  name  which  can  be 
given  him.  He  refembles  nothing  that  exlds  3  he  is 
an  image  without  figure  3  a  figure  without  matter  ; 
his  light  is  furrounded  by  darknefs.  If  we  look  up  to 
him  above,  we  behold  no  beginning  3  if  w^e  follow  him. 

We  difeover  no  end.  From  wffiat  the  T'ao  hath  been 
at  all  times,  conclude  what  he  is,  viz.  that  he  is  eter¬ 
nal  :  he  is  the  beginning  of  wfifdom.’  The  commen¬ 
taries  which  explain  this  paffage  fpeak  in  fuch  drong 
and  precife  terms,  that  F.  Amiot  forbears  to  quote 
them,  led  he  might  incur  the  cenfure  of  too  many  in¬ 
credulous  readers  ^  .  102 

The  facrifices  of  the  Chinefe  were  fird  offered  up  m  sacrifices, 
the  open  fields,  or  on  fome  mountain,  upon  what  they 
call  the  Tan^  which  fignifies  a  quantity  of  ffones 
thrown  together  in  a  rour.d  form,  or  fiinply  a  round 
heap  of  earth.  A  double  fence,  called  Kiao^  compo- 
fed  of  turf  and  branches  of  trees,  was  raifed  around 
this  3  and,  in  the  fpace  left  between  the  two  fences, 
two  leffer  altars  wxre  ere6fed  on  the  right  and  left  3 
upon  wffiich,  immediately  after  the  facrifice  offered  up 
to  the  Ticn^  they  facrificed  alfo  to  the  Chsng,  or  good 
fpirits  of  every  rank,  and  to  their  virtuous  ancedors. 

The  fovereign  alone  had  a  right  of  faOrificing  upon 
this  Tan ;  and  the  cudom  of  facrificing  to  inferior 
fpirits,  according  to  the  Chinefe  commentators,  may 
be  traced  even  to  the  days  of  Fo~hi  himfelf.  The  fame 
-  writers  add,  that,  in  addreffing  themfelves  to  the 
Chang'ti,  they  confidered  him  as  the  fovereign  lord  of 
the  univerfe,  clothed  with  all  that  powder  which  was 
neceffary  to  fatisfy  them  with  regard  to  the  different 
D  2  obje£ls 


{a)  It  is  a  fingular  circumdance  that  F.  Amiot  ffiould  have  paffed  over  in  filence  fuch  unintelligible  muin- 
merv,  without  a  fingle  animadverfion.  Reafon  humbly  confeffes  every  w’^ord  of  it  to  be  abfolutely  incomprehen-^ 
fible  3  and  faith  itfelf  has  alraod  as  hard  a  druggie  in  believing  it  as  the  never-to-be-fathomed  creed  of  Athanafius, 
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China,  objeas  of  tlitir  requefts  j  but  that,  in  offering  up  their 
'  prayers  to  the  inferior  objeas  of  worfiilp,  they  only  im¬ 
plored  their  proteaion  and  mediation  with  the  Chaiig-ti. 

While  the  empire  was  confined  within  narrow 
bounds,  one  mountain  was  fufiicient  for  the  facrifices 
but  in  procefs  of  time  it  became  negeffuy  to  confecrate 
four  others.  Thefe  were  fituated  at  the  extremities  of 
the  empire,  and  were  fuppofed  to  correfpond  with  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world  *,  and  the  prince  went  fuc- 
cefTively  every  year  to  one  of  thefe  mountains  to  offer 
up  facrifices  *,  taking  occafion  at  the  fame  time  to 
fliow  himfelf  to  his  people,  and  to  inform  himfelf  of 
their  wants.  This  cuftom  fubfified  for  a  long  time  j 
but  at  length  it  was  found  convenient  to  add  a  fifth 
mountain  in  the  centre  of  the  empire  and  ever  fince 
thefe  have  been  called  the  five  or  the  five  moun¬ 
tains  of  facrifice.  This  method  of  fubje61ing  the  em¬ 
peror  to  regular  annual  journeys  could  not  but  be  at¬ 
tended  with  many  inconveniences.  It  was  found  necef- 
fary  on  this  account  to  confecrate  fome  fpot  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  palace,  which  might  be  fubili- 
tuted  for  the  To  upon  all  occafions  when  the  emperor 
could  not  repair  to  them.  *  An  edifice  was  thcrex^orc 
cre£led,  which  at  once  reprefented  the  KiaOy  Tan^  and 
the  Hall  of  ancejiars.  This  laft  was  a  neceffary  part 
of  the  edifice  *,  becaufe  it  w^as  incumbent  on  thofe  who 
offered  up  facrifices,  firft  to  repair  to  this  hall,  and  ac¬ 
quaint  their  anceftors  with  what  they  w’ere  about  to 
perform  \  and  thither  alfo  they  returned  after  facrifi- 
cing,  to  thank  the  fame  anceftors  for  the  prote61ion 
they  had  received  from  the  Chang-ti  j  after  which  they 
offered  up  a  facrifice  of  thankfgiving  in  honour  of  them, 
and  performed  certain  other  ceremonies  to  fliow  their 
refpe£l.  The  building  contained  five  feparate  halls, 
appropriated  to  different  purpofes  :  originally  it  had 
neither  paintings  nor  ornaments  of  any  kind,  and  a 
ftaircafe  of  nine  fteps  conduced  to  the  principal  en¬ 
trance.  Afterwards,  however,  it  was  much  more  rich¬ 
ly  ornamented,  each  of  the  five  halls  being  decorated 
with  columns,  over  which  others  were  placed  that  fup- 
ported  a  fecond  roof.  In  fucceeding  times  it  was  (trip¬ 
ped  of  all  its  ornaments,  with  a  view'  to  bring  back  re¬ 
ligion  to  its  primitive  fimplicity.  Its  four  gates  were 
covered  w'ith  fine  mofs,  reprefenting  the  branches  of 
w’hich  the  double  fence  of  the  ancient  Kiao  w^ere  form¬ 
ed.  The  ridge  of  the  roof  was  covered  wfith  the  fame, 
and  the  whole  was  encompaffed  by  a  canal  filled  with 
•tvater  at  the  time  of  oftering  up  the  facrifices.  To 
this  a  fecond  building  was  added,  w'hlch  they  called 
the  temple  of  neatnefs^  and  which  was  ufed  only  for  pu¬ 
rifications  and  ceremonies,  the  former  being  entirely 
confecrated,  to  the  worfliip  of  the  Chang-ti. 

At  prefent  there  are  only  tw'O  temples  in  Peking, 
named  the  Tien-tan  and  the  Ti-tan  ;  in  the  conftru(ftlon 
of  which  all  the  elegance  of  Chinefe  archite6Iure  is 
difplayed.  Thefe  are  both  dedicated  to  the  Chang-ti, 
but  under  dlfl'erent  titles  ;  in  the  one  he  is  adored  as 
the  eternal fpirit ;  in  the  other,  as  the  creator  and  pre- 
ferver  of  the  world.  The  ceremonies  of  the  modern 
facrifices  are  greatly  multiplied  ;  and  nothing  can  ex¬ 
ceed  the  fplendor  and  magnificence  with  which  thefe 
folemnities  are  performed.  Sometimes  before  the  day 
appointed  for  the  grand  ceremony,  the  monarch,  the 
grandees  of  the  court,  and  all  thofe  w'hom  their  em¬ 
ployments  qualify  to  aftlft  at  the  folemnity,  prepare 
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theinfelves  by  retirement,  fading,  and  continence  y  no 
audience  is  given  by  the  emperor,  and  the  tribunals  » 
are  entirely  (liut ;  marriages,  funerals,  rejoicings,  and 
entertainments  of  every  kind,  are  then  forbidden.  At 
laft,  on  the  day  appointed,  the  emperor  appears,  at¬ 
tended  by  an  innumerable  multitude,  and  his  perfon 
furrounded  by  a  vaft  number  of  princes,  lords,  and  of¬ 
ficers,  while  every  part  of  the  temple  feerns  to  corre¬ 
fpond  with  the  magnificence  of  the  fovereign  j  all  the 
vafes  and  utenfils  employed  in  the  facrifices  are  of 
gold,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  any  other  purpofe  j 
even  the  inftruments  of  mufic  are  of  enormous  mag¬ 
nitude,  and  never  ufed  anywdiere  elfe.  All  this  gran¬ 
deur,  however,  ferves  only  to  difplay  in  a  more  emi¬ 
nent  manner  the  humility  and  abafement  of  the  mo¬ 
narch  during  his  devotion  y  at  wTich  time  he  rolls  in 
the  duft,  and  fpeaks  of  himfelf  before  the  Chang-ti  in 
terms  of  the  moft  abje(5l  fubmiflion  and  humiliation. 

The  purity  of  the  ancient  Chinele  religion  has,Sedl;of 
however,  been  long  contaminated  by  many  idolatrous 
and  fanatical  fe61s.  Among  thefe,  one  named  Taofse 
was  founded  by  a  philofopher  called  Lao-hun  or  Lao-tfe^ 
who  was  born  603  B.  C.  He  died  in  an  advanced 
age,  leaving  to  his  difciples  a  book  entitled  Tao-tCy  be¬ 
ing  a  colledion  of  5000  feiitences.  His  morality  has 
a  great  refemblance  to  that  of  Epicurus.  It  confifts 
principally  in  baniftiing  all  vehement  defires  and  paf- 
fions  capable  of  difturblng  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  the  foul.  According  to  him  the  care  of  every  w  ife 
man  ought  to  be  only  to  endeavour  to  live  free  from 
grief  and  pain,  and  to  glide  gently  dow’ii  the  ftream 
of  life  devoid  of  anxiety  and  care.  To  arrive  at  this 
happy  (late  he  advlfes  his  followers  to  banifli  all  thoughts 
of  the  paft,  and  to  abftain  from  every  vain  and  uielefs 
inquiry  concerning  futurity,  as  well  as  all  tormenting 
thoughts  of  ambition,  avarice,  &.c.  It  was  found  by 
the  difciples  of  this  philofopher,  however,  that  all 
their  endeavours  to  obtain  a  perfe<ft  tranquillity  of 
mind  w'ere  vain,  as  long  as  the  thoughts  of  death  in¬ 
tervened  ;  they  therefore  declared  it  poflible  to  dlfcover 
a  corapofitlon  from  which  drink  might  be  made  that 
would  render  mankind  immortal.  Hence  they  w^ere 
led  to  the  ftudy  of  chemlftry  ^  and,  like  the  weftern 
alchemlfts,  wearied  themfelves  in  fearch  of  the  philofo- 
pher’s  ftone,  until  at  laft  they  gave  themfelves  up  ta 
all  the  extravagancies  of  magic. 

The  defire  of  avoiding  death,  together  wdth  the 
credulity  natural  to  unenlightened  minds,  quickly  pro¬ 
duced  a  number  of  converts  to  the  feft  of  Tao-fse, 
Magical  pra61ices,  the  invocation  of  fplrits,  and  the 
art  of  foretelling  events  by  divination,  quickly  diffufed 
themfelves  over  the  empire,  and  the  imbecility  of  the 
emperors  contributed  to  propagate  the  deception. 
Temples  confecrated  to  fplrits  quickly  reared  their 
heads  in  every  corner  of  the  empire  *,  and  two  of  the 
moft  celebrated  of  the  feft  w’ere  authorized  to  main¬ 
tain  public  worfliip  there  after  the  form  w’hlch  had 
been  piefcribed  by  their  mafter.  At  the  fame  time 
they  diftributed,  and  fold  at  a  dear  rate,  images  oi  the 
imaginary  fpirlts  with  w'hlch  they^had  peopled  the 
heavens  and  the  earth.  Thefe  were,  by  their  com¬ 
mand,  vvorfliipped  as  fo  many  deities  independent  of 
the  Supreme  Being  j  and  in  like  manner,  feveral  of 
the  ancient  emperors  were  invoked  as  gods. 

Being  patronized  by  the  emperors  of  feveral  dy- . 

nafties^ 
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China,  naftles,  this  fed  became  more  and  more  powerful. 
At  laft  they  had  the  impudence  to  affix,  during  the 
night-time,  to  one  of  the  gates  of  the  imperial  city, 
a  book  filled  with  myftic  chara£lers  and  magical  figures. 
At  break  of  day  they  informed  the  emperor  of  the 
hidden  appearance  of  this  book,  and  publicly  declared 
that  it  was  fallen  from  heaven.  This  trick  eafily  im- 
pofed  upon  the  weak  prince.  He  immediately  repair¬ 
ed,  with  a  numerous  train,  to  the  fpot  where  the  fa- 
cred  volume  appeared  j  and  having  taken  it  into  his 
hands  in  a  rerpe61ful  manner,  carried  it  in  triumph  to 
his  palace,  where  he  fhut  it  up  in  a  golden  box.  An¬ 
other  emperor  carried  his  reverence  for  the  fefl  to  fuch 
a  height  of  impiety  and  extravagance,  as  to  order  a 
celebrated  Tao~fie  to  be  publicly  worflnpped  under  the 
name  of  Chang-ti,  The  fe6f  thus  patronized  by  the 
princes,  and  accommodated  to  the  credulity  of  the 
vulgar,  continued  to  gain  ground  in  fpite  of  every  op- 
pofition  from  the  wifer  part  of  the  people,  and  is  Hill 
very  powerful  in  China.  At  prefent  they  offer  up 
three  different  viftims,  a  hog,  a  fowl,  and  a  filh,  to  a 
fpirit  whom  they  invoke.  Various  ceremonies,  fuch 
as  howling,  drawing  fantaffical  figures  upon  paper,  ma¬ 
king  a  hideous  noife  with  kettles  and  drums,  are  ufed 
in  their  incantations  5  and  though  it  may  readily  be 
believed  that  they  are  for  the  moll  part  unfucceisful, 
yet  their  credit  is  Hill  kept  up  by  thofe  cafes  in  which 
they  fucceed  by  accident. 

The  chief  of  the  Tao-fie  is  invefted  by  government 
with  the  dignity  of  grand  mandarin,  which  is  enjoyed 
by  his  fucceffors  :  he  refides  in  a  fumptuous  palace  in 
a  town  of  Kiang-fi  j  and  the  fup  rAitious  confidence 
of  the  people  attradls  an  immenfe  number  thither  from 
all  parts  of  the  empire.  Some  arrive  in  order  to  be 
cured  of  difeafes,  others  to  get  an  infight  into  futu¬ 
rity.  The  impoftor  diftributes  to  them  fmall  bits  of 
paper  filled  with  magical  chara6lers  j  and  the  ignorant 
wretches  depart  well  fatisfied,  without  grudging  the 
experice  of  their  journey,  though  ever  fo  long. 

104  A  Hill  more  pernicious  and  more  widely  diffufed  fe6l 

Ofthewor-jg  Qf  which  came  originally  from  In- 

fhippers  of  Tao-fse  had  promifed  to  the  brother  of  one 

of  the  emperors  of  China  to  introduce  him  to  a  com¬ 
munication  with  fpirits.  The  credulous  prince  having 
heard  of  a  great  fpirit  named  Fo,  who  refided  in  In¬ 
dia,  prevailed  on  his  brother  to  fend  an  embaffy  thi¬ 
ther.  On  the  arrival  of  the  ambaffadors,  however, 
they  could  find  only  two  worffiippers  of  this  deity, 
both  of  whom  they  brought  to  China.  Several  images 
of  Fo  were  alfo  collefled  at  the  fame  time  ;  and  thefe, 
together  with  fome  canonical  books  of  the  Indians, 
were  placed  on  a  white  horfe,  and  carried  in  proceffion 
to  the  imperial  city. 

This  fuperfiition  was  introduced  into  China  about 
the  65th  year  of  the  Cliriftian  sera,  and  foon  made 
vafi  progrefs.  One  of  its  principal  dodlrines  is  that 
of  the  metempfyehofis,  or  tranfmigration  of  fouls,  of 
w’hich  M.  Grofier  thinks  he  was  the  inventor,  and  that 
Pythagoras,  who  travelled  into  feveral  parts  of  India, 
had  borrowed  the  dodrine  from  him.  The  account 
given  of  him  by  the  bonzes  is,  that  finding  himfelf, 
at  the  age  of  70,  oppreffed  wuth  infirmities,  he  called 
his  difciples  together,  and  told  them  he  was  unwilling 
to  leave  the  world  without  communicating  the  fecret 
and  hiddea  myllerles  of  his  dodlrine  ;  .which  were,  ia 
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all  things  had  proceeded  from  a  vacuum 


Fo. 


ffiort,  that  all  things  had  proceeded  from  a  vacuum 
and  nothing,  and  to  that  they  muft  return.  This  doc-  ' 

trine  produced  a  correfponding  mode  of  a61ion,  or  ra¬ 
ther  of  Inadlion,  in  thofe  who  believed  it  ;  for  thus 
the  great  happinefs  of  man  was  made  to  confift  in  ab- 
folute  annihilation  j  and  therefore  the  nearer  he  could 
bring  himfelf  to  this  Aate  during  life,  the  happier  he 
was  fuppofed  to  be. 

The  common  do6lrine,  howeverj  which  admits  of  a 
diftin6lion  between  good  and  evil,  finds  more  prole- 
lytes  among  the  vulgar,  whofe  fituation  in  life  will  not 
allow  them  to  fpend  their  time  in  perpetual  idlenefs. 
According  to  this,  the  righteous  will  be  rewarded  and 
the  wicked  punifhed  after  death.  They  fay  alfo,  that 
the  god  Fo  came  to  fave  mankind,  and  to  expiate  their 
fins  j  and  that  he  alone  can  procure  them  a  happy  re¬ 
generation  in  the  life  to  come,  hive  precepts  arc 
likewife  inculcated  on  thofe  who  adopt  this  do£lrine : 

I.  Not  to  kill  any  living  creature  j  2.  Not  to  take 
aw^ay  the  goods  of  another  ;  3*  pollute  them- 

felves  by  uncleannefs  ;  4.  Not  to  lie,  and,  5.  Not  to 
drink  wine.  Above  all,  they  recommend  to  them  to. 
perform  a£ls  of  mercy,  to  treat  their  bonzes  well,  build, 
temples,  &c. 

The  doctrine  of  metempfyehofis  has  introduced  in¬ 
to  China  an  infinite  number  of  Idolsj  who  are  all  wor- 
lliipped  on  the  fuppofition  that  the  fpirit  of  Fo  has- 
trail fmigrated  into  the  animals  they  reprefent.  ihefe- 
idols,  however,  feem  not  to  be  worfliipped  with  great 
fincerity  j  but,  like  the  images  of  faints  in  the  more 
fuperflitious  countries  of  Europe,  are  beaten  and. 
thrown  in  the  dirt  when  their  votaries  happen  not  to. 
obtain  their  delires,  which  they  impute  to-the‘obAinacy 
or  weakiiefs  of  the  idol.  Nay,  M.  Grofier  gives  an 
account  of  one  man,  who  having  ineffe(H:ually  paid  a 
fum  of  money  to  the  bonzes  of  a  certain  idol  for  the 
cure  of  his  daughter,  brought  a  formal  accufation 
againlt  the  idol  himfelf ;  and  in  fpite  of  all  that  the 
bonzes  could  fay  in  its  behalf,  got  its  worfhip  fappref- 
fed  throughout  the  province.  105 

The  bonzes  of  China  are  reprefented  as  a  moll  ava-  Bad  cha- 
ricious  and  hypocritical  race  of  men,  ready  to  praflife 
every  kind  of  villany,  and  even  to  fubje<ff  the mfe Ives 
to  the  moll  intolerable  tortures,  in  order  to  obtain  mo¬ 
ney  from  the  compaffion  of  the  public  when  they  can¬ 
not  get  it  in  any  other  way  5  and  an  edi6l  of  one  of 
the  emperors  is  cited  by  M.  Grofier,  by  which  great 
numbers  of  their  religious  houfes  were  fuppreffed.  In 
order  to  perpetuate  their  fe6l,  they  purchafe  young 
children,  whom  they  take  care  to  inftrudl  in  all  the- 
myfteries  and  tricks  of  their  profeffion  j  but  except¬ 
ing  this,  they  are  in  general  very  ignorant,  and  few- 
of  them  would  be  able  to  give  any  tolerable  account 
of  the  tenets  of  their  own  fe6l.  They  are  not  fubjtdl 
to  a  regular  hierarchy,  but  acknowledge  luperiors 
among  them  whom  they  call  grand  bonzes,  who  have 
the  firlt  place  in  all  religious  alTemblies  at  which  they 
happen  to  be  prefent :  and  great  profit  is  derived  from, 
certain  religious  clubs,  both  of  men  and  women,  at 
which  the  bonzes  are  always  called  to  affiff.  Their 
w^ealth  is  likewife  augmented  by  pilgrimages  to  certaiut 
places  were  there  are  temples  more  or  Icfs  reverenced, 
and  where  a  multitude  of  abfurd  ceremonies  are  per¬ 
formed.  Thefe  bonzes,  as  may  be  eafily  imagined,  are 
inveterate  enemies  to  the  progrefs  of  Chriffianity,  telU 
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ing  tlie  moft  abfurd  (lories  concerning  the  mifTionaties  ; 

^  as  that  they  pluck  out  the  eyes  of  their  converts  to 
conftrua  telefcopes  with,  &c.  The  literati,  however, 
and  the  more  fenfible  part  of  the  nation,  hold  them  in 
the  greateft  contempt. 

We  ihall  conclude  this  detail  of  the  Chinefe  reli¬ 
gion  with  giving  an  account  of  one  other  fuperftition 
which  feems  peculiar  to  the  nation.  It  is  named 
choui^  which  fignifies  wind  and  water.  By  this  they 
mean  the  lucky  or  unlucky  fituation  of  a  houfe,  bury- 
ing-piace,  &.C.  11  any  imprudent  perfon  has  built  a 

houfe  clofe  to  that  of  a  Chinefe,  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  angle  formed  by  its  roof  flanks  the  wall  or 
roof  of  the  former  houfe,  the  proprietor  ever  after 
lives  in  terror  of  utter  ruin  and  deftru6lion  from  the 
malignant  influence  of  that  angle.  An  implacable 
hatred  inftantly  commences  betwixt  the  two  families, 
and  often  gives  rife  to  a  law-fuit,  which  funiiflies  mat¬ 
ter  of  difcuflTion  for  fome  of  the  fuperior  tribunals. 
If  no  redrefs  can  be  had  at  law,  however,  the  Chinefe 
is  then  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  ereaing,  on  the  top 
of  his  houfe,  an  enormous  image  of  a  dragon,  or  fome 
other  monfter,  with  its  mouth  gaping  towards  the  angle, 
and,  as  it  were,  threatening  to  fwallow  it  up ;  after 
which  the  apprehenfions  of  the  proprietor  begin  to 
fubfide,  and  tranquillity  is  reftored  to  the  family.  In 

this  manner  the  governor  of  K.ien-tchang  fecured  him- 
felf  from  the  influence  of  the  church  of  the  Jefuits, 
which,  being  built  on  an  eminence,  overlooked  his  pa¬ 
lace.  Not  depending,  however,  entirely  on  the  good 
offices  of  his  tutelary  dragon,  he  alfo  took  the  wife 
precaution  of  altering  his  principal  apartments,  and 
raifing,  at  the  diftance  of  200  paces  from  the  church, 
a  kind  of  large  facade  three  dories  high.  But  un¬ 
luckily  the  death  of  his  fucceflbr  was  attributed  to 
this  facade  ;  for  the  mandarin  being  attacked  with  a 
diforder  in  the  bread,  which  made  him  fpit  up  a  white 
phlegm,  this  fymptom  was  thought  to  be  owing  to  the 
walls  of  the  facade,  which  were  very  white,  and  which 
were  forthwith  painted  black.  The  falutary  precau- 
tion,  however,  happened  to  be  taken  too  late  ;  for  the 
governor  died  notwithdaiiding  the  black  colour  of  the 
walls. 

“  We  fhould  n€ver  have  done  (fays  M.  Grofler), 
were  we  to  relate  all  the  fuperditious  ideas  of  the  Chi- 
nefe,  refpeaing  the  lucky  and  unlucky  fituation  of 
houfes,  the  quarter  which  doors  ought  to  front,  and  the 
plan  and  day  proper  for  condru6ling  the  doves  in  which 
they  cook  their  rice.”  But  the  obje^  on  which  they 
employ  their  greated  care  is  the  choice  of  the  ground 
and  fituation  for  a  burying-place.  Some  quacks  fol¬ 
low  no  other  profeffion  than  that  of  pomting  out  hills 
and  mountains  which  have  an  afpeft  favourable  for 
works  of  that  kind.  When  a  Chinefe  is  ptrfuaded  of 
the  truth  of  fuch  information,  there  is  no  fum  which 
he  would  not  give  to  be  in  pofTeffion  of  the  fortunate 
fpot.  The  greater  part  of  the  Chinefe  are  of  opinion 
that  all  the  happinefs  and  misfortunes  of  life  depend 
XL^on  choui, 

A  colonv  of  Jews  was  edablidied  in  China  about 
the  year  206  B.  C.;  but  they  are  now  reduced  to  a 
fmall  numoer  of  families  at  Cai-fong,  the  capital  of 
the  province  0^  Honan.  The  Mahometans  have  mul- 
tiplied  much  m«>re  than  the  Jews.  It  is  above  600 
years  dnee  they  fird  entered  the  empire,  where  they 
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have  formed  different  edablidiments.  At  fird  their  China, 
number  was  augmented  only  by  marriages  5  but  for 
fome  time  pad  they  have  been  more  particularly  at¬ 
tentive  to  the  extending  of  their  fed  and  propagating 
their  dodlrine.  The  principal  means  employed  for 
this  pu.rpofe  are,  to  purchale  a  great  number  of  chil- 
dren  brought  up  in  idolatry,  whom  their  poor  parents 
are  glad  to  part  with  ;  and  thefe  they  circumcife,  and 
afterwards  indrudl  in  the  principles  of  their  religion. 

During  the  time  of  a  famine  which  defolated  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Chang-tong,  they  purchafed  more  than  ic,ooo 
of  thefe  children  ;  for  whom,  when  grown  up,  they 
procured  wives,  built  houfes,  and  even  formed  whole 
villages  of  them.  They  are  now  become  fo  numerous, 
that  in  the  places  where  they  refide  they  entirely  ex¬ 
clude  every  inhabitant  who  does  not  believe  in  their 
prophet,  and  frequent  a  mofquc* 

With  regard  to  the  manners  of  the  Chinefe, 
bear  no  refemblance  to  thofe  of  any  other  nation  \  and,  carriage 
if  we  may  believe  their  hidorians,  they  are  the  fame 
at  this  day  that  they  were  4000  years  ago.  The  wo¬ 
men  are  condemned  almod  to  perpetual  imprifonment 
within  the  precin£ls  of  their  own  houfes,  and  are  ne¬ 
ver  feen  even  by  their  intended  huffiands  before  mar¬ 
riage.  He  knows  nothing  of  her  looks  or  perfon,  but 
from  the  account  of  fome  female  relation  or  confidant, 
who  in  fuch  cafes  a£ls  the  part  of  match-maker  j  though 
if  impofed  upon  either  with  regard  to  her  age  or  fi¬ 
gure,  he  can  have  recourfe  to  a  divorce.  The  fame 
matrons  who  negociate  the  marriage,  alfo  determine  the 
fum  which  the  intended  hulband  mud  pay  to  the  pa¬ 
rents  of  the  bride  :  for  in  China  a  father  does  not  give 
a  dowry  to  his  daughter  y  it  is  the  hulband  who  gives 
a  dowry  to  the  wife.  When  the  day  appointed  for 
the  marriage  is  arrived,  the  bride  is  placed  in  a  chair 
or  clofe  palanquin,  the  key  of  which  is  committed  to 
the  care  of  a  trudy  domedic,  who  mud  deliver  it  to 
none  but  the  huffiaiid.  The  latter,  richly  dreffed,  waits 
at  his  gate  for  the  arrival  of  the  proceffion.  As  foon 
as  it  approaches,  the  key  is  put  into  his  hands ;  he 
eagerly  opens  the  chair,  and  for  the  fird  time  perceives 
his  good  or  bad  fortune.  If  he  is  contented  with  his 
now^ fpoufe,  the  bride  defceV.ds  and  enters  the  houfcr 
where  the  marriage  is  concluded  by  feading  and  mer¬ 
riment  as  in  other  countries  *,  but  if  the  bridegroom  is 
very  much  difappointed,  he  fuddenly  (huts  the  chair,  and 
fends  the  bride  home  to  her  relations.  To  get  rid  of 
her  in  this  manner,  however,  cods  a  fum  equal  to  what 
he  originally  gave  in  dowry  to  obtain  her. 

The  Chinefe  women,  even  of  the  fird  rank,  feldom 
quit  their  apartment,  which  is  fituated  in  the  mod  re¬ 
tired  part  of  the  houfe,  and  in  which  they  are  feclu- 
ded  from  all  fociety  but  that  of  their  domedics.  The 
book  of  ceremonies  requires  that  there  diould  be  two 
apartments  in  every  houfe  ;  the  exterior  one  for  the 
huffiand,  the  Interior  for  the  wife.  They  mud  even  be 
feparated  by  a  vvall  or  wooden  partition,  the  door  of 
which  is  carefully  guarded  ;  nor  is  the  hudiand  at  li¬ 
berty  to  enter  the  wife’s  apartment,  or  die  to  quit  it, 
without  fufficient  reafon.  According  to  the  fame  book, 
the  prattling  and  loquacity  of  a  w'oman  are  reckoned 
fuffir.ient  grounds  for  a  divorce.  If  this  be  founded 
in  fa£l,  the  women  of  China  are  either  unexampled  for 
taciturnity,  or  elfe  multitudes  of  divorces  mud  be  da'’y 
occurrences.  A  woman,  however,  cannot  be  divoiced^ 

on 
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China,  on  any  account,  If  fhe  lofes  her  parents  after  marriage, 
or  If  Ihe  has  worn  three  years  mourning  for  the  lofs  of 
her  hulband,  father,  or  mother. 

A  widow  of  any  rank  above  the  common,  who  has 
children,  feldom  enters  a  fecond  time  into  the  mar¬ 
riage  ftate,  though  thofe  of  the  ordinary  rank  ge¬ 
nerally  do.  The  poorer  fort  are  not  at  liberty  to  fol¬ 
low  their  own  inclination,  but  are  fold  for  the  behoof 
of  the  parents  of  the  deceafed.  As  foon  as  the  bar¬ 
gain  is  concluded,  a  couple  of  porters  bring  a  chair, 
which  is  guarded  by  a  number  of  trufty  people.  In 
this  the  widow  is  flmt  up,  and  thus  conducted  to  her 
new  hulband. 

Matters  (fays  M.  Grofier),  for  the  inott  prt,  are 
very  defirous  of  promoting  marriage  among  their  flaves, 
whatever  Mr  Paw  may  fay  j  who,  without  any  founda' 
tion,  has  ventured  boldly  to  alTert  the  contrary.  They 
have  even  very  ttrong  motives  to  induce  them  to  en¬ 
courage  thefe  marriages  *,  the  children  produced  by  them 
are  ftill  their  flaves  •,  and  befides  their  becoming  new^ 
property  to  them,  the  fathers  and  mothers  are  thus  more 
ftrongly  attached  to  their  fervice.’’ 

109  Concubinage  is  tolerated  in  China,  though  not  au- 

Concubi-  thorized  by  any  law-  This  privilege  is  granted  only  to 
nage  tole-  the  emperor,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  mandarins  j 
and  none  but  the  emperor  is  permitted  to  have  more 
than  one!  The  common  people  generally  avail  them- 
felves  of  the  toleration  granted  them  in  this  refpefl, 
and  will  have  two  or  three  concubines  if  they  can  af¬ 
ford  it.  They  are,  how^ever,  careful  to  excufe  them- 
felves  as  w^ell  as  they  can  to  their  wives  in  this  refped, 
pretending  only  a  defire  to  have  many  children,  and 
a  number  of  women  to  attend  their  wives.  Others, 
defirous  of  having  a  male  child,  while  perhaps  their 
law^ful  wife  cannot  have  any,  take  a  concubine  for  this 
r^afon  only,  and  difmifs  her  as  foon  as  their  wifhes 
are  accomplifhed  :  they  then  permit  her  to  marry 
w^hom  fhe  pleafes,  and  frequently  even  provide  a  huf- 
band  for  her  themfelves.  Thefe  concubines  arc  al- 
mott  all  procured  from  two  cities  named  iLang-tcheou 
and  Sou-tcheoii^  where  they  are  educated,  and  taught 
finging,  dancing,  mufic,  and  every  accomplilhment 
fuitable  to  women  of  quality,  or  v/hich  can  render 
them  agreeable  and  pleafing.  The  greatett  part  of  them 
are  purchafed  in  other  places,  to  be  again  difpofed  of  j 
and  this  is  the  principal  branch  of  trade  carried  on  by 
thefe  two  cities.  Unlawful  intrigues  are  feldom  heard 
of  in  China.  Whoever  feduces  the  wife  of  another  is  pu- 
nilhed  wdth  death;  and  the  fame  punifhment  is  generally 
inflided  on  the  perfon  who  debauches  a  young  woman. 

From  the  accounts  w^e  have  of  the  education  of  chil- 
cf  in  China,  one  might  be  apt  to  conclude,  that,  in- 

ttead  of  being  the  ignorant'  fuperttitious  race  already 
deferibed,  they  ought  to  be  the  mott  intelligent  people 
in  the  world.  The  book  of  ceremonies  direfts  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  a  child  to  commence  as  foon  as  it  is  born, 
and  deferibes  exadly  the  qualities  which  its  nurfe 
ought  to  have.  She  mutt  fpeak  little,  adhere  ttridlly 
to  truth,  have  a  mild  temper,  behave  with  affability 
to  her  equals,  and  with  refpe<S:  to  her  fuperiors.  ^  The 
child  is  taught  to  ufe  the  right  hand  as  foon  as  it  can 
put  its  hand  to  its  mouth,  and  then  it  is  weaned.  At 
fix  years  of  age,  if  a  male,  he  is  taught  the  numbers 
mott  in  ufe,  and  made  acquainted  with  the  names  of 
the  principal  parts  of  the  world  ;  at  feven,  he  is  fepa- 
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rated  from  his  fitters,  and  no  longer  allowed  to  eat  China, 
with  them,  nor  to  fit  dowm  in  their  prefence  ;  at  eight, 
he  is  inttru6led  in  the  rules  of  good  breeding  and  polite- 
nefs  ;  at  nine,  he  ftudies  the  kalendar  ;  at  ten,  he  is  fent 
to  a  public  fchool,  where  he  learns  to  read,  write,  and 
catt  accounts;  from  13  to  15  he  is  taught  mufic,  and 
every  thing  that  he  lings  confifts  of  moral  precepts. 

It  was  formerly  the  cuftom,  that  all  the  lelTons  defign- 
ed  for  the  Chinele  youth  w^ere  in  verfe  ;  and  it  is  to 
this  day  lamented,  that  the  fame  cuttom  is  not  follow¬ 
ed,  as  their  education  has  (ince  been  rendered  much 
more  difficult  and  laborious. 

At  the  age  of  15,  the  Chinefe  boys  are  taught  to 
handle  the  bow  and  arrow’,  and  to  mount  on  horfeback; 
at  20  they  receive  the  firft  cap,  if  they  are  thought  to 
deferve  it,  and  are  permitted  to  wear  filk  drelfes  orna¬ 
mented  with  furs  ;  but  before  that  period  they  are  not 
allow’ed  to  wear  any  other  thing  than  cotton. 

Another  method  of  initiating  children  into  the 
principles  of  knowledge  in  this  empire  is,  by  fele6ling 
a  number  of  chara£lers  exprettive  of  the  mott  common 
objects,  engraving  or  painting  them  feparately  on  fome 
kind  of  fubttance,  and,  under  the  thing  reprefented, 
putting  the  name,  w  hich  points  out  to  them  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  w’ord. 

As  the  Chinefe  have  no  proper  alphabet,  they  re- 
prefent  almott  every  thing  by  different  charadlers. 

The  labour  of  their  youth,  therefore,  is  intolerable  ; 
being  obliged  to  ttudy  many  thoufand  charaifLers,  each 
of  which  has  a  dittin6l  and  appropriate  fignification. 

Some  idea  of  their  difficulties  may  be  obtained  from 
what  we  are  told  by  F.  Martini,  v;ho  alfures  us,  that 
he  was  under  the  necefRty  of  learning  60, coo  differ- 
rent  chara6lers  before  he  could  read  the  Chinefe  au¬ 
thors  with  tolerable  eafe. 

The  book  firft  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Chinefe 
children  is  an  abridgement,  which  points  out  what  a 
child  ought  to  learn,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
fliould  be  taught.  This  volume  is  a  colle6lion  of  fhort 
fentences,  confitting  of  three  or  four  verles  each,  all 
of  which  rhyme  ;  and  they  are  obliged  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  in  the  evening  of  what  they  have  learned  in  the 
day.  After  this  elementary  treatife,  they  put  into  their 
hands  the  four  books  which*  contain  the  do6frines  of 
Confucius  and  Mencius.  The  fenle  and  meaning  of 
the  w’ork  is  never  explained  to  them  until  they  have 
got  by  heart  all  the  characters,  that  is  to  fay,  the  words 
in  the  book  ;  a  method  no  doubt  inconceivably  difguft- 
ing,  and  calculated  utterly  to  deltroy  the  genius  of  a 
boy,  if  he  has  any.  While  they  are  getting  thefe  cha- 
raders  by  heart,  indeed,  they  are  likewife  employed  in 
learning  to  form  them  wdth  a  pencil.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  they  are  furnifhed  with  large  leaves  of  paper,  on 
which  are  written  or  printed  with  red  ink  very  big 
characters ;  and  all  they  are  required  to  do  is  to  cover 
thofe  red  charaCfers  with  black  ink,  and  to  follow’  ex- 
•aClly  their  fliape  and  figure  ;  which  infenfibly  accuf- 
toms  them  to  form  the  different  ftrokes.  After  this 
they  are  made  to  trace  other  characters,  placed  under 
the  paper  on  which  they  write.  Thefe  are  black,  and 
much  fmaller  than  the  other.  It  is  a  great  advantage 
to  the  Chinefe  literati  to  be  able  to  paint  characters 
well ;  and  on  this  account  they  beftow  great  pains  in 
forming  the  hands  of  young  people.  This  is  of  the 
utmoft  confequence  to  literary  ttudents  in  the  exami- 
Jl  nations 
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nations  wliich  they  are  obliged  to  undergo  before  they 
■'  can  be  admitted  to  the  firft  degree.  Bu  Halde  gives 
a  remarkable  inftaiice,  viz.  that  “  a  candidate  for  de- 
grees  having,  contrary  to  order,  made  ufe  ot  an  ab¬ 
breviation  in  writing  the  charafter  ma.,  which  fignifies 
a  horfe,  had  the  mortification  of  feeing  his  compofi- 
tion,  though  in  other  refpefts  excellent,  rejeaed  merely 
on  that  account  befides  being  feverely  rallied  by  the 
mandarin,  who  told  him  a  horfe  could  not  walk  unlels 

he  had  all  his  legs.  .  ^  n  r  1 

After  the  fcholar  has  made  himfelf  mafter  ot  the 
charaaers,  he  is  then  allowed  to  compofe  :  but  the 
•fubjea  of  his  compofition  is  pointed  out  to  him  only 
by one  word.  Competitions  are  likewife  eftablilhed 
•in  China,  but  moft  of  them  are  of  a  private  nature. 
Twenty  or  thirty  families,  who  are  all  of  tlie  lame 
name,  and  who  confequently  have  only  one  hall  tor 
the  names  of  their  anceftors,  agree  among  themielves 
to  fend  their  children  twice  a  month  to  this  hall  m  or¬ 
der  to  compofe.  Each  head  of  a  family  in  turn  gives 
the  fubiea  of  this  literary  conteft,  and  adjudges  the 
prize  ;  but  this  cofts  him  a  dinner,  which  he  muft  caufe 
to  be  carried  to  the  hall  of  competition.  A  fine  of  about 
tenpence  is  impofed  on  the  parent  of  each  fcholar  who 
abfents  himfelf  from  this  exerclfe. 

Befides  thefe  private  competitions,  every  Undent  is 
obliged  to  compete  at  leaft  twice  a-year  under 
fpeftion  of  an  inferior  mandarin  of  letters,  ftyled  ii/c/- 
’hoiinn.  It  frequently  happens  alio,  that  the  mandarins 
-of  letters  order  thefe  ftudcnts  to  be  brought^  before 
•them,  to  examine  the  progrefs  they  have  made  in  their 
{Indies,  to  excite  a  fpirit  of  emulation  among  them,  and 
make  them  give  fuch  application  as  may  qualify  them 
•for  any  employment  in  the  (late.  Even  the  governors 
of  cities  do  not  think  it  below  their  dignity  to  take 
this  care  upon  themfelves  3  ordering  all  thofe  fludents 
who  refide  near  them  to  appear  before  their  tribunal 
once  a  month:  the  author  of  the  beft  compofition  is 
honoured  with  a  prize,  and  the  governor  treats  all  the 
candidates  on  the  day  of  competition  at  his  own  ex- 
pence.  In  every  city,  town  and  village  in  *  China, 
there  are  fchoolmafters  who  teach  fuch  fciences  as  are 
known  in  that  country.  Parents  pofiefled  of  a  certain 
fortune  provide  mafter^tfor  their  children,  to  attend 
and  inftrua  them,  to  form  their  minds  to  virtue,  and 
to  initiate  them  in  the  rules  of  good  breeding  and  the 
accuftomed  ceremonies,  as  w^ell  as  to  make  them  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  laws  and  hlRory,  if  their  age  will 
admit.  Thefe  mailers  have  for  the  J^oft  part  at¬ 
tained  to  one  or  two  degrees  among  the  literati,  and  not 
unfrequently  arrive  at  the  firft  employments  of  the  ftate. 

The  education  of  the  Chinefe  women  is  confined  to 
giving  them  a  tafte  for  folitude,  and  accuftoming 
them  to  modefty  and  filence  *,  and,  if  their  parents  are 
rich,  they  are  likewife  iiiftruftcd  in  fuch  accompliftr- 
meiits  as  may  render  them  agreeable  to  the  other  fex. 

ITere  is  little  dlftlnaion  in  China  between  the  or¬ 
dinary  drefs  of  men  and  women.  Rank  and  dignity 
are  dlftlnguiihed  by  certain  accelTary  ornaments  ;  and 
the  perfon  would  be  feverely  chaftifed  who  ftiould  pre¬ 
fume  to  affume  them  without  being  properly  authori¬ 
zed.  The  drefs  in  general  confifts  of  a  long  veil  which 
reaches  to  the  ground.  One  part  of  this  veft,  viz. 
that, on  the  left  fide,  folds  over  the  other,  and  is  faften- 
vcd  to  the  right  by  four  or  five  fmall  gold  or  filver  but* 
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tons,  placed  at  a  little  diftance  from  one  another.  The  ^ 
fleevVs  are  wide  towards  the  ftioulder,  growdng  narrow-  ’ 
er  as  they  approach  the  wrlft,  where  they  terminate  in 
the  form  of  a  horfe  (hoe,  covering  the  hands  entirely, 
and  leaving  nothing  but  the  ends  of  the  fingers  to  be 
feen.  Round  their  middle  they  wear  a  large  girdle 
of  fiik,  the  ends  of  which  hang  down  to  their^  knees. 

From  this  girdle  is  fufpended  a  (heath,  containing  a 
knife  and  two  of  thofe  fmall  flicks  which  they  ufe  as 
forks.  Below  this  robe  they  wear  a  pair  of  drawers, 
in  fuinmer  made  of  linen,  and  in  wunter  of  fatin  lined 
with  fur,  fometlmes  of  cotton,  and  in  fome  of  the 
northern  provinces  of  (kins.  Thefe  are  fometimes  co¬ 
vered  wuth  another  pair  of  white  taffety.  Fheir  fhirts 
are  always  very  (hort  and  wide,  of  different  kinds  of 
cloth,  according  to  the  feafon.  Under  thefe  they  wear 
a  filk  net  to  prevent  it  from  adhering  to  the  (km.  In 
warm  weather  they  have  their  necks  always  bare  j 
when  it  is  cold,  they  wear  a  collar  made  of  filk  and 
fable,  or  fox’s  fkin,  joined  to  their  robe,  which  in  win¬ 
ter  is  trimmed  with  fheep  (kin,  or  quilted  with  filk  and 
cotton.  That  of  people  of  quality  is  entirely  lined 
with  beautiful  fable  ffiins  brought  from  Tartary,  or 
with  the  fineft  fox’s  fkin,  trimmed  with  fable  ;  and  111 
the  fpring  it  is  lined  with  ermine.  Above  their  robe 
they  wear  alfo  a  kind  of  furtout  with  wide  fleeves, 
but  very  fhort,  which  is  lined  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  emperor  and  princes  of  the  blood  only  have  a 
right  to  wear  yellow  *,  certain  mandarins  have  liberty 
to  wear  fatin  of  a  red  ground,  but  only  upon  days  of 
ceremony  in  general  they  are  clothed  in  black,  blue, 
or  violet.  The  common  people  are  allowed  to  wear 
no  other  colours  but  blue  or  black  *,  and  their  drefs  is 
always  compofed  of  plain  cotton  cloth.  ^ 

Formerly  the  Cl.’nefe  were  at  great  pains  to  pre- chinefe 
ferve  their  hair  5  but  the  Tartars,  vsho  thern,obnged  by 

compelled  them  to  cut  off  the  greater  part  of  it  and  to 
alter  the  form  of  their  clothes  after  the  Tartar  talhion. 

This  revolution  in  drefs  was  not  effefted  without  blood- 
Ihed,  though  the  conqueror  at  the  fame  time  adopted 
in  other  refpe£ls  the  laws,  manners,  and  cuftoms  of  the 
conquered  people.  Thus  the  Chinefe  are  painted  as 
if  bald,  but  they  are  not  fo  naturally  :  that  Imall  por¬ 
tion  of  hair  which  they  preferve  behind,  or  on  the 
tops  of  their  heads.  Is  all  that  is  now  allowed  them. 

This  they  wear  very  long,  and  plait  like  a  tail.  In 
fummer  they  wear  a  kind  of  cap  ftiaped  like  an  invert- 
ed  cone,  lined  with  fatin,  and  covered  with  ratan  or 
cane  very  prettily  wrought.  The  top  terminates  in  a 
point,  to  which  they  fix  a  tuft  of  red  fiair  which 
fpre-ads  over  it,  and  covers  it  to  the  brim.  This  hair 
grows  between  the  legs  of  a  kind  of  cow,  and  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  taking  any  colour,  efpecially  a  deep  red.  T  is 

ornament  is  much  ufed,  and  any  perfon  who  choofes 

may  wear  it.  ^  r  ^  c 

The  mandarins  and  literati  wear  a  cap  of  the  lame 
form  as  the  foregoing,  only  it  is  lined  with  red  fatin, 
and  covered  on  the  outfide  with  vyhite.  ‘j 

of  the  fineft  red  filk  is  fixed  over  it,  which  is  offered 
to  hang  down  or  wave  with  the  wind.  Peopk  of  d*- 
ftinaion  generally  ufe  the  common  cap  when  they 
mount  on^  horfeback  or  durmg  bad  weather  5  being 
better  calculated  to  keep  off  ram,  and  limiter  thofe 
who  wear  it  from  the  rays  of  the  Pun  For  winter 
they  have  another  cap  bordered  with  fable, 
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fox’s  fkin,  and  ornamented  with  a  tuft  of  filk  Hke^  the 
former.  In  thefe  fur-trimmings  they  are  very  curious, 
fometimes  expending  40  or  50  ounces  of  filver  upon 
them. 

The  Chlnefe  people  of  rank  never  go  abroad  with- 
out  boots  made  of  fatin  or  fome  othet  filk,  and  foihe- 
times  of  cotton,  but  always  dyed.  They  have  neither 
heel  nor  top,  and  are  made  to  fit  the  foot  with  the 
greateft  exaftnefs.  When  they  travel  on^  horfeback, 
however,  they  have  others  made  of  the  fkin  of  a  cow 
or  horfe  made  very  pliable.  Their  boot-flockings  are 
of  filk  ftuiF,  quilted  and  lined  with  cotton,  reaching 
above  the  top  of  their  boot,  and  ornamented  with  a 
border  of  velvet  or  cloth.  In  fummer  they  wear  a 
cooler  kind,  and  in  their  houfes  a  fort  of  flippers  made 
of  filk  fluff.  The  common  people  are  contented  with 
black  flippers  made  of  cotton  cloth.  The  fan  is  alfo  a 
necefiary  appendage  of  the  Chinefe  drefs,  and  is  rec¬ 
koned  equally  necefiary  with  the  boots. 

The  drefs  of  the  women  confifts  of  a  long  robe  quite 
clofe  at  top,  and  long  enough  to  cover  even  their  toes, 
with  fleeves  fo  long  that  they  could  hang  down  upon 
the  ground,  did  they  not  take  care  to  tuck  them  up  *, 
but  their  hands  are  feldom  feen.  The  colour  of  their 
drefies  is  entirely  arbitrary,  but  black  and  violet  are 
generally  chofen  by  thofe  advanced  in  life.  The  young 
ladies,  like  thofe  of  Europe,  make  ufe  of  paint  to  give 
a  bloom  to  their  complexions  *,  but  this,  though  not 
the  fame  with  the  kind  ufed  in  Europe,  agrees  with  it 
in  the  effe61  of  foon  wrinkling  the  fkin.  Their  gene¬ 
ral  head-drefs  confifts  in  arranging  their  hair  in  feveral 
curls,  among  which  are  interfperfed  fmall  tufts  of  gold 
or  filver  flowers.  According  to  Du  Halde,  fome  of 
them  ornament  their  heads  with  the  image  of  a  fabulous 
bird,  concerning  w’hich  many  ftories  are  told.  This 
is  made  of  copper  or  filver  gilt,  its  wings  extended  and 
lying  pretty  clofe  to  the  head-drefs,  embracing  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  their  temples,  while  the  long  fpreading 
tail  forms  a  kind  of  plume  on  the  top  of  the  head.  Its 
body  is  dire£lly  over  the  head,  and  the  neck  and  bill 
bang  down,  the  former  being  joined  to  the  body  by  a 
concealed  hinge,  in  order  that  it  may  play  freely,  and 
move  about  on  the  leaft  motion  of  the  head.  The 
whole  bird  adheres  to  the  head  by  means  of  the  claws, 
which  are  fixed  in  the  hair. 

Ladies  of  quality  fometimes  wear  feveral  of  thefe 
birds  made  up  into  a  Angle  ornament,  the  workmanfliip 
of  which  is  very  expenfive.  Young  ladies  wear  alfo  a 
crown  made  of  pafteboard,  the  fore  part  of  wdiich  rifes 
in  a  point  above  the  forehead,  and  is  covered  with 
jewels.  The  reft  of  the  head  is  decorated  with  natural 
or  artificial  flowers,  among  which  fmall  diamond  pins 
are  interfperfed.  The  head-drefs  of  the  ordinary  clafs 
of  women,  efpecially  when  they  are  advanced  in  years, 
confifts  only  of  a  piece  of  very  fine  filk  wrapped  round 
their  heads. 

Mifurdcufi  All  authors  agree,  that  an  abfurd  cuftom  prevails 
tom  of  pre- throughout  China,  of  confining  the  feet  of  female  in- 
fants  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  are  never  allowed  to 
grow  to  near  their  full  fize.  The  fmallnefs  of  their 
feet  is  accounted  fuch  a  valuable  beauty,  that  the  Ghi- 
nefe  w^omen  never  think  they  can  pay  too  dear  for  it. 
As  foon  therefore  as  a  female  infant  is  born,  the  nurfe 
wraps  up  its  feet  in  very  tight  bandages  j  and  this 
torture  muft  be  endured  until  their  feet  have  ceafed  to 
VoL.  VI.  Part  I. 
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grow.  So  prevalent  is  the  force  of  cuftora.  however,  ^ 
that  as  the  child  grows  up  Ihe  voluntarily  fubmits  to 
new  tortures,  in  order  to  accomplifli  the  piupofe  more 
efiedlually.  Thus  the  Chinefe  women  are  deprived  al- 
moft  entirely  of  the  ufe  of  their  feet  ;  and  are  fcarcc 
able  to  walk,  in  the  moft  awkward  hobbling  manner,  for 
the  ftiorteft  fpace.  The  ftioe  of  a  full  gvowiT  Chinefe 
woman  will  frequently  not  exceed  fix  inches. 

The  Chinefe  ufe  white  as  the  colour  proper  for 
mourning "5  and  though  a  fon  cannot  wear  this  while 
his  father  and  mother  are  alive,  he  can  ufe  no  other 
for  three  years  after  their  death  5  and  ever  afterwards 
his  clothes  muft  be  of  one  colour.  The  law  has  for¬ 
bidden  the  ufe  of  filks  and  furs  to  children  :  and  has 
even  preferibed  the  time  when  they  are  firft  to  wear  a 
cap.  This  is  put  upon  their  heads  by  the  maftei  of 
ceremonies  himfelf,  who  addreffes  them  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  :  “  Confider  that  you  now  receive  the 
drefs  of  thofe  who  have  attained  to  maturity,  and  that 
you  ccafe  to  be  children  ;  renounce,  therefore,  all  child- 
ifti  thoughts  and  inclinations,  affume  a  grave  and  fe- 
rious  deportment,  apply  with  refolution  to  the  ftudy 
of  virtue  and  wifdom,  and  endeavour  to  merit  a  long 
and  happy  life.”  ‘‘This  ceremony  (fays  M.  Grofier), 
which  may  appear  trifling,  is  attended  with  the  hap- 
pieft  effeijs.  The  Chinefe  give  a  kind  of  importance 
to  every  thing  which  can  infpire  youth  with  a  tafte  for 
morality  and  a  love  of  good  order.  It  might  be  ufe- 
ful  to  mankind  at  every  fixed  epocha  of  thtir  lives  ta 
remind  them  of  thofe  new  duties  impofed  by  each  fuc- 
cefiive  change  ;  but,  by  uniting  the  fokmnity  of  a  pu¬ 
blic  ceremony  to  this  inftru^lion,  it  will  make  a  deeper 
impreffion,  and  remain  much  longer  imprinted  on  their 
memories.” 
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Nothing  can  appear  more  irkfome  to  an  European  ^xceffive 
than  the  multitude  of  ceremonies  ufdd  on  all  o^cafions 
by  the  Chinefe.  An  invitation  to  an  entertainment  is^hechi- 
ROt  fuppofed  to  be  given  with  fincerity  until  it  hasnefe. 
been  renewed  three  or  four  times  in  writing.  A  caid 
is  fent  on  the  evening  before  the  entertainment,  ano¬ 
ther  on  the  morning  of  the  appointed  day,  and  a  third 
when  every  thing  is  prepared  and  the  guefts  ready  to 
fit  down  to  the  table.  The  mafter  of  the  houfe  al¬ 
ways  introduces  his  guefts  into  the  hall,  where  he  fa- 
lutes  them  one  after  another.  He  then  orders  wine  to 
be  brought  him  in  a  fmall  cup  made  of  filver,  porce¬ 
lain,  or  precious  wood,  and  placed  upon  a  fmall  var- 
niftied  falver.  He  lays  hold  of  it  wuth  both  his  hands, 
makes  a  bow  to  all  the  furrounding  guefts,  and  advan¬ 
ces  towards  the  fore  part  of  the  hall,  wTich  generally 
looks  into  a  large  court.  He  there  raifes  his  eyes  and 
the  cup  towards  heaven  ;  after  which  he  pours  the 
wine  on  the  ground.  He  afterwards  pours  fome  wine 
into  a  filver  or  porcelain  cup,  makes  a  bow  to  the  moft 
confiderable  perfon  in  company,  and  then  goes  to  place 
the  cup  on  the  table  before  him ;  for  in  China  every 
gueft  has  a  table  for  himfelf.  The  perfon  for  whom 
he  intends  this  honour,  how’ever,  generally  faves  him 
the  trouble  of  placing  the  cup  ;  calls  for  wine  in  his 
turn,  and  offers  to  place  the  cup  on  the  mafter’s  table, 
who  endeavours  to  prevent  him,  with  a  thoufand  apo¬ 
logies  and  compliments  according  to  the  rules  of  Chi¬ 
nefe  politenefs.  A  fupeiior  domeftic  conducts  the 
principal  gueft  to  an  elbow-chair  covered  with  rich 
flow^ered  filk,  where  the  ftranger  again  begins  bis  com- 
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China,  pllments,  and  begs  to  be  excufed  from  fitting  in  fuch 
honourable  feat,  which  neverthelefs  he  accepts  of ; 
and  all  the  reft  of  the  guefts  do  the  fame,  otherwife  the 
ceremonial  would  be  gone  through  with  each  of  them. 
The  entertainment  is  concluded  by  fome  theatrical  re- 
prefentations,  accompanied  with  the  mufic  of  the  coun¬ 
try  j  which,  however,  would  give  but  little,  pleafure 
to  an  European.  Befides  the  guefts,  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  people  are  admitted  into  the  court  in  order  to 
behold  thefe  theatrical  reprefentations  *,  and  even  the 
women  are  allowed  to  view  them  through  a  wicket, 
contrived  fo  that  they  may  behold  them  without  being 
feen  themfelves. 

The  entertainments  of  the  Chinefe  are  begun,  not 
by  eating,  but  by  drinking ;  and  the  liquor  they  drink 
inuft  always  be  pure  wine.  The  intendant,  or  maitre 
d'^hotely  falling  down  on  one  knee,  firft  invites  the 
guefts  to  take  a  glafs  \  on  which  each  of  them  lays 
hold  with  both  hands  of  that  w’hich  is  placed  before 
him,  raifing  it  as  high  as  his  forehead,  then  bringing 
it  low^er  dowm  than  the  table,  and  at  laft  putting  it  to 
his  mouth  :  they  all  drink  together,  and  very  ftowly, 
taking  three  or  four  draughts.  While  they  are  drink¬ 
ing,  the  dilhes  on  each  of  the  tables  are  removed,  and 
others  brought'  in.  Each  of  the  guefts  has  twenty- 
four  fet  before  him  in  fucceflion  ;  all  of  them  fat,  and 
in  the  form  of  ragouts.  They  never  ufe  knives  in  their 
repafts  \  and  two  fmall  pointed  fticks,  ornamented 
with  ivory  or  filver,  ferve  them  inftead  of  forks.  They 
never  begin  to  eat,  however,  until  they  are  invited  by 
the  maitre  d^hotel ;  and  the  fame  ceremony  muft  be 
gone  through  every  time  they  are  going  to  take  a  cup 
of  wine,  or  begin  a  new  difti.  Towards  the  middle 
of  the  entertainment  the  foup  is  brought  in,  accom¬ 
panied  with  fmall  loaves  or  meat  pies.  Thefe  they 
take  up  with  their  fmall  fticks,  fteep  them  in  the 
foup,  and  eat  them  without  'ivaiting  for  any  fignal,  or 
being  obliged  to  keep  time  with  the  reft  of  the  guefts. 
The  entertainment,  however,  continues  in  other  re- 
fpe61s  with  the  utmoft  formality  until  tea  is  broiight 
in  j  after  which  they  retire  from  table  and  amufe 
themfelves  in  another  hall,  or  in  the  garden,  for  a  fhort 
lime,  until  the  deflert  be  brought  in.  This,  like  the 
entertainment  itfelf,  confifts  of  24  diflics,  which  are 
made  up  of  fweetmeats,  fruits  differently  prepared, 
hams  and  falted  ducks  w^hich  have  been  baked  or  dried 
in  the  fun,  with  fhell  and  other  kinds  of  fifh.  The 
fame  ceremonies  xvhich  preceded  the  repaft  are  now 
renewed,  and  every  one  fits  down  at  the  fame  place 
he  occupied  before.  Larger  cups  are  then  brought 
in,  and  the  mafter  invites  the  guefts  to  drink  more 
freely. 

Thefe  entertainments  begin  towards  evening,  and 
never  end  till  midnight.  A  fmall  fum  of  money  is 
given  to  the  domeftics  j  when  every  one  of  the  guefts 
goes  home  in  a  chair  preceded  by  feveral  fervants, 
'who  carry  large  lanthorns  of  oiled  paper,  on  which 
are  infcribed  the  quality,  and  fornetimes  the  name, 
of  the  mafter.  Without  fuch  an  attendance  they 
would  be  taken  up  by  the  guard  ;  and  the  day  follow¬ 
ing  they  never  fail  to  return  a  card  of  thanks  to  the 
officer. 

Their  method  of  drinking  tea  is  not  like  that  of 
other  nations.  A  fmall  quantity  of  bohea,  fufficient 
to  tinge  the  water  and  render  it  palatable  (for  they 
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drink  no  green).  Is  taken  in  the  morning,  and  thrown  Cluna. 
into  a  veffel  adapted  to  the  number  in  family.  T'his  « 

ftands  till  milk-wal*m  ;  in  which  ftate  it  is  kept  the 
whole,  day,  and  a  cup  drank  now  and  then  without 
fugar  or  milk,  in  order  to  exhilarate  the  fpirits  when 
exhaufted  by  fatigue:  and  if  a  ftranger  call  by  accident, 
or  a  vifitor  by  appointment,  the  firft  thing  prefented, 
after  the  ufual  ceremonies  of  meeting,  is  a  very  fmall 
pipe  filled  with  tobacco  of  their  own  growth,  and  a  cup 
of  the  tea  already  mentioned,  or  of  fome  frefti  made 
of  better  quality,  together  with  fweetmeats,  &c.  Tea 
is  the  daily  beverage  in  China,  and  is  drank  by  all 
ranks  of  people. 

Some  change  has  been  made  in  the  ceremonial  of 
the  Chinefe  by  the  Tartar  conqueft,  and  fome  new 
difhes  alfo  introduced  by  the  fame  means  ;  and  here 
M.  Grofier  obferves,  that  the  Tartars  are  much  better 
cooks  than  the  Chinefe.  All  their  dilhes  are  highly" 
feafoned  j  and  by  a  variation  in  the  proportions  of 
their  fplceries,  they  are  able  to  form  a  variety  of  dilhes 
out  of  the  fame  materials.  None  of  their  viands, 
however,  are  more  efteemed  than  ftags  finews,  and  the 
nefts  ot  a  particular  fpecies  of  birds,  which  have  the 
property  of  giving  a  moft  agreeable  relilh  to  what¬ 
ever  is  mixed  with  them.  Other  dillies  are  introdu¬ 
ced  at  thefe  repafts,  which  would  be  accounted  very 
difagreeable  with  us;  fuch  as  the  flelh  of  wfild  horles,. 
the  paws  of  a  bear,  and  the  feet  of  feveral  wild 
animals.  The  greater  part  of  thefe  provifions  are 
brought  preferved  in  fait  from  Siam,  Camboya,  and 
Tartary.  _  _ 

The  w’ines  of  China  have  no  refemblance  to  ours  Chinefe 
either  in  tafte  or  quality,  being  procured  from  riccj'^'d^^s. 
and  not  from  the  vine.  A  particular  kind  of  rice  is 
employed  for  making  them,  and  the  grain  is  fteep- 
ed  for  20  or  30  days  in  w’ater,  into  which  ingredients 
of  a  different  nature  are  fucceflively  thrown  :  they  af- 
terw^ards  boil  it ;  and  as  Toon  as  it  becomes  diflblved 
by  the  heat,  it  immediately  ferments,  and  throws 
up  a  vaporous  feum  not  unlike  new  wine.  A  very 
pure  liquor  is  found  under  this  feum,  which  is  drawn 
off  and  put  into  veffels  ivell  glazed :  From  the  re¬ 
maining  leys  an  inflammable  fpirit  is  made,  little  in¬ 
ferior,  and  fornetimes  even  fuperior,  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean.  Another  kind  of  wine  is  ufed  by  the  Chinefe, 
or  rather  Tartars,  called  /amb  wine.  It  is  vtry  ftrong, 
and  has  a  difagreeable  fmell ;  and  the  fame  may  be 
believed  of  a  kind  of  fpirit  diftilled  from  the  flelh 
of  Ihecp  ;  though  this  laft  is  fornetimes  ufed  by  the 
emperors. 

Thefe  entertainments  exceed  the  bounds  of  ordinary 
repafts ;  the  Chinefe  being  naturally  fober,  and  thofe 
in  eafy  circumftances  living  chiefly  on  pork;  for  which 
reafon  a  great  number  of  hogs  are  bred  in  the  country. 

Their  flefli  is  much  eafier  of  digeftion,  and  more  agree¬ 
able  to  the  tafte,  than  thofe  of  Europe.  The  Chinefe 
hams  are  in  high  eftimation.  The  common  people 
live  very  poorly ;  being  fatisfied,  in  time  of  fcarcity, 
with  the  llefti  of  dogs,  horfes,  cats,  and  rats,  which 
laft  are  fold  publicly  in  the  ftreets. 

There  are  feveral  public  feftivals  annually  celebrated  Public  fei^ 
in  China.  One  is  that  already  mentioned,  in  which  tivals. 
the  emperor  tills  the  ground  with  his  ow’n  hands.  This 
Is  alfo  celebrated  on  the  fame  day  throughout  the  em- 
pircv  In  the  morning  the  go%^ernor  of  every  city  comes 
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Cliina.  forth  from  his  palace  crowned  with  flowers,  and  en- 
■  '■  ters  his  chair  amidft  the  noife  of  different  indruments 
which  precede  It  j  a  great  numbei%  of  people  attend¬ 
ing,  as  is  nfual  on  all  fuch  occaflons.  The  chair  is 
furrounded  by  litters  covered  with  filk  carpets,  on 
which  are  reprefented  either  fome  illuftrious  perfons 
w’ho  have  fupported  and  encouraged  agriculture,  or 
fome  hiftorical  painting  on  the  fame  fubjc6l.  The 
flreets  are  hung  with  carpets,  triumphal  arches  are 
ere6led  at  certain  diftances,  laiithorns  everywhere  dif- 
played,  and  all  the  houfes  illuminated.  During  the 
ceremony  a  figure  refembling  a  cow,  made  of  baked 
earth,  with  gilt  horns,  is  carried  in  procefTion,  and  of 
fuch  enormous  magnitude  that  40  men  are  fcarce  fuf- 
ficient  to  fupport  it.  A  child  follows  with  one  foot 
naked  and  the  other  fhod,  who  is  called  the  Jpirii  of 
labour  and  diligence^  and  keeps  continually  beating  the 
image  with  a  rod  to  make  it  advance.  Labourers, 
with  their  implements  of  hufbandry,  march  behind  3 
and  the  proceflion  is  clofed  by  a  number  of  comedians 
and  people  in  mafks.  The  governor  advances  towards 
the  eaftern  gate,  and  returns  In  the  fame  manner.  The 
cow  is  then  ftripped  of  its  ornaments,  a  prodigious 
number  of  earthen  calves  taken  from  its  belly  and 
diftrlbuted  among  the  people  3  after  which  the  large 
figure  is  broken  In  pieces  and  diftrlbuted  in  the 
fame  manner.  The  ceremony  is  ended  by  an  oration 
in  pralfe  of  agriculture,  In  which  the  governor  en¬ 
deavours  to  excite  his  hearers  tb  the  practice  of  that 
■ufeful  art. 

Other  two  feftivals  are  celebrated  in  China  with  ft  ill 
more  magnificence  than  that  above  deferibed.  One 
of  them  is  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  3  the 
other  is  called  the  feajl  of  lanthorns.  During  the 
celebration  of  the  former,  all  bufinefs,  whether  pri¬ 
vate  or  public,  is  fufpended,  the  tribunals  are  fhut,  the 
pofts  flopped,  prefents  are  given  and  received,  and  vi- 
fits  paid.  All  the  family  aflemble  in  the  evening,  and 
partake  of  a  feaft  to  which  no  ftranger  Is  admitted  3 
though  they  become  a  little  more  fociable  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day. 

The  feaft  of  lanthorns  ought  to  take  place  on  the 
15th  day  of  the  firft  month,  but  ufually  commences  on 
the  evening  of  the  i  3th,  and  does  not  end  till  that  of 
the  1 6th.  At  that  time  every  city  and  village,  the 
ftiores  of  the  fea,  and  the  banks  of  all  the  rivers,  are 
hung  with  lanthorns  of  various  fhapes  and  fizes  3  fome 
of  them  being  feen  In  the  courts  and  windows  of  the 
pooreft  houfes.  No  expence  is  fpared  on  this  occafion3 
and  fome  of  the  rich  people  will  lay  out  eight  or  nine 
pounds  fterling  on  one  lanthorn.  Some  of  thefe  are 
Very  large,  compofed  of  fix  wooden  frames  either 
neatly  painted  or  gilt,  and  filled  up  with  pieces  of  fine 
tranfparent  filk,  upon  which  are  painted  tlowers,  ani- 
mals,  and  human  figures  3  others  are  blue,  and  made 
of  a  tranfparent  kind  of  horn.  Several  lamps,  and  a 
great  number  of  wax  candles,  are  placed  in  the  Infide  : 
to  the  corners  of  each  are  fixed  ftreamers  of  filk  and 
fatin  of  different  colours,  with  a  curious  piece  of  car¬ 
ved  work  on  the  top.  They  are  likewuTe  acquainted 
with  our  magic  lanthorn,  which  they  fometimes  in¬ 
troduce  in  this  feftival.  Befides  this,  they  have  the 
art  of  forming  a  fnake  60  or  80  feet  in  length,  filled 
with  lights  from  one  end  to  the  other  3  which  they 
caufe  twift  itfelf  Into  different  forms,  and  move  about 
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as  If  it  were  a  real  ferpent.  During  the  fame  feftival  China, 
all  the  varieties  of  the  Chinefe  fire-woiks,  fo  juftly  ad-  '-~v“ 
mired,  and  which,  fome  time  ago  at  lead,  furpaffed 
every  thing  of  the  kind  that  could  be  done  in  Europe, 
are  exhibited* 

Every  public  ceremony  in  China  is  carefully  ren-  Magnifi- 
dered  as  ftriking  as  poftible.  A  viceroy  never  quits  cence  of 
his  palace  but  with  a  royal  train,  dreffed  in  his  robes 
of  ceremony,  and  carried  in  a  chair  elegantly  gilt, 
which  is  borne  upon  the  fhoulders  of  eight  domellics  3  ^ 
two  drummers  marching  before  the  guards,  and  beat¬ 
ing  upon  copper  bafons  to  give  notice  of  his  approach.  ^ 
Eight  other  attendants  carry  ftandards  of  wood  var- 
niftied,  upon  which  are  iiifcribed  in  large  charadlers  all 
Ills  titles  of  honour.  After  thefe  come  14  flags  with 
the  fymbols  of  his  oftlce  ;  fuch  as  the  dragon,  tyger, 
phoenix,  ftying  tortoife,  &c.  Six  officers  follow,  each 
bearing  a  piece  of  board  in  ftiape  like  a  large  ftiovel, 
on  which  are  written  in  large  golden  charadlers  the 
qualities  of  the  mandarin  himfelf;  two  others  car¬ 
ry,  the  one  a  large  umbrella  of  yellow  filk,  and  the 
other  the  cover  in  which  the  umbrella  is  kept.  The 
firft  guards  are  preceded  by  two  archers  on  horfeback  3 
the  latter  are  followed  by  others  armed  with  a  kind  of 
Vv’eapons  compbfed  of  hooked  blades,  fixed  perpendicu¬ 
larly  to  long  poles  ornamented  with  four  tufts  of  filk, 
placed  at  a  fmall  diftance  above  one  another.  Behind 
thefe  are  two  other  files  of  foldiers,  fome  of  whom 
carry  large  maces  with  long  handles  3  others  iron 
maces  in  the  fhape  of  a  fnake  3  others  are  armed  with 
huge  hammers ;  while  thofe  behind  them  carry  long 
battle-axes  in  the  form  of  a  crefeent  :  others  follow, 
who  have  battle-axes  of  another  kind  3  and  behind 
thefe  are  fome  with  the  hooked  weapons  already  de¬ 
feribed. 

Behind  thefe  Come  foldiers  armed  with  triple^^point- 
ed  fpears,  arrows,  or  battle-axes  3  having  In  front  two 
men  who  carry  a  kind  of  box  containing  the  viceroy’s 
feal.  Then  come  two  other  drummers  to  give  notice 
of  his  approach.  Two  officers  follow,  having  on  theit 
heads  felt  hats,  adorned  with  plumes  of  feathers,  and 
each  armed  with  a  cane  to  recommend  regularity  and 
good  order  to  the  furrounding  multitude.  Two  others 
bear  maces  in  the  form  of  gilt  dragons.  Thefe  again 
are  followed  by  a  number  of  magiftrates  and  officers 
ofjufticc:  fome  of  whom  carry  whips  or  flat  flicks, 
w’hile  others  have  chains,  hangers,  and  filk  fcarfs. 

Two  ftandard -bearers  and  a  captain  command  this 
company,  which  immediately  piecede  the  governor. 

His  chair  is  furrounded  by  pages  and  footmen,  and  an 
officer  attends  him  who  carries  a  large  fan  in  form  of 
a  fereen  :  he  is  followed  by  feveral  guards  differently 
armed,  together  with  enfigns  and  other  officers^  who 
are  alfo  followed  by  a  great  number  of  domeftics  all 
on  horfeback,  carrying  various  neceflaries  for  the  ufe 
of  the  mandarin.  If  he  marches  in  the  night-time, 
inftead  of  flambeaux,  as  are  cuftomary  in  Europe,  large 
lanthorns,  exceedingly  pretty^  are  carried  before  him  5 
on  the  tranfparent  part  of  which  arc  Written,  In  very 
confpicuous  charadfers,  his  quality^  titles,  and  rank, 
as  mandarin.  Thefe  are  alfo  intended  to  give  notice 
to  the  paffengers  to  ftop,  and  to  thofe  who  are  fitting 
to  rife  up  with  refpefl  3  for  whoever  negleds  either 
the  one  or  the  other  is  fure  to  receive  a  fevere  bafti- 
nading. 
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The  emperor  marches  with  ftill  more  magnificence, 
in  proportion  to  his  fuperior  quality.  The  trumpets 
ufed  in  his  proceflion  are  about  three  feet  long,  eight 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  lower  extremity,  and  pretty 
much  refembling  a  bell  in  lhape  :  their  found  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  adapted  to  that  of  the  drums.  His  cavalcade  is 
clofed  by  2000  mandarins  of  letters,  and  as  many  of 
arms.  Sometimes  the  great  mandarins,  as  well  as  the 
emperor,  travel  in  barks  :  their  attendance  is  then 
fomewhat  different,  but  the  magnificence  almoft  the 
fame.  The  honours  paid  to  a  viceroy  who  has  governed 
a  province  with  equity  are  exceedingly  great  on  his 
departure  from  it.  He  has  fcarcely  left  the  capital  of 
the  province  when  he  finds  on  the  highway,  for  the 
fpace  of  two  or  three  leagues,  tables  ranged  at  certain 
diftances,  each  of  which  is  furrounded  with  a  long 
piece  of  filk  that  hangs  down  to  the  earth.  On  thefe 
wax  candles  are  placed  even  in  the  open  day  j  perfumes 
are  burnt  upon  them  *,  and  they  are  loaded  with  a  pro- 
fufion  of  vi6luals  and  various  kinds  of  fruit,  while  tea 
and  wine  are  prepared  for  him  on  others.  The  peo¬ 
ple  throw  themfelves  on  their  knees  as  he  pafles,  and 
bow  their  heads  even  to  the  earth  j  fome  flied  tears,  or 
pretend  to  do  fo  j  fome  prefent  him  with  wdne  and  fweet- 
meats  ;  others  frequently  pull  off  his  boots  and  give 
hirn  new  ones.  Thefe  boots,  which  he  has  perhaps 
ufed  only  for  a  moment,  are  confidered  as  a  valuable 
monument  :  thofe  firft  taken  off  are  preferved  in  a 
cage  over  the  gate  of  the  city  j  the  reft  are  carefully 
kept  by  his  friends. 

Hitherto  our  author,  M.  Grofier,  has  feemed  in¬ 
clined  to  give  a  favourable  idea  of  the  Chinefe,  and  to 
caufe  us  look  upon  them  as  many  degrees  fuperior  to 
ourfelves  in  the  pra6lice  of  virtue  and  morality  ;  but 
W’hen  he  comes  to  give  an  account  of  their  dealings  in 
trade,  he  is  then  obliged  to  confefs  that  they  are  as  dif- 
honeft  and  knavilh  a  race  as  any  that  exift.  “  The  moft 
frequented  fairs  of  Europe  (fays  he)  afford  but  a  faint 
idea  of  that  immenfe  number  of  buyers  and  fellers  wdth 
which  the  large  cities  of  China  are  continually  crowd¬ 
ed,  We  may  almoft  fay,  that  the  one  half  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  over-reaching  the  other.  It  is,  above  all, 
Mgainft  ftrangers  that  the  Chinefe  merchants  exercife, 
without  any  fenfe  of  fhame,  their  infatiable  rapacity. 
Of  this  F.  du  Halde  gives  a  ftiiking  example,  which 
might  be  fupported  by  many  others  :  ‘  The  captain  of 
an  Englifli  veffel  bargained  with  a  Chinefe  merchant 
at  Canton  for  feveral  bales  of  filk,  which  the  latter 
was  to  provide  againft  a  certain  time.  When  they 
tvere  ready,  the  captain  went  with  his  interpreter  to  the 
houfe  of  the  Chinefe  merchant  to  examine  whether 
they  were  found  and  in  good  condition.  On  opening 
the  firft  bale,  he  found  it  according  to  his  wdfh,  but  all 
the  reft  were  damaged  and  good  for  nothing.  The  cap¬ 
tain  on  this  fell  into  a  great  paftion,  and  reproached 
the  merchant  in  the  fevereft  terms  for  his  difhonefty. 
The  Chinefe,  after  having  heard  him  for  fome  time  with 
great  coolnefs,  replied,  ‘  Blame,  Sir,  your  knave  of  an 
interpreter  :  he  aflured  me  that  you  would  not  infpe6l 
the  bales. 

“  The  lower  clafs  of  people  are,  above  all,,  very  dex¬ 
terous  in  counterfeiting  and  adulterating  every  thing 
they  fell.  Sometimes  you  think  you  have  bought  a 
capon,  and  you  receive  nothing  but  Ikin  5  all  the  reft  has 
been  fcooped  out,  and  the  place  fo  ingenioufly  filled, 
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that  the  deception  cannot  be  difeovered  till  the  moment  Chx^^^. 
you  begin  to  eat  it.  The  counterfeit  hams  of  China 
have  been  often  mentioned.  They  are  made  of  a  piece 
of  wood  cut  in  the  form  of  a  ham,  and  coated  over 
with  a  certain  kind  of  earth  which  is  covered  with  hog’s 
Ikin,  The  whole  is  fo  curioufly  painted  and  prepared, 
that  a  knife  is  neceffary  to  detedl  the^aud.  Mr  Of- 
beck  relates,  that  having  one  day  obferved  a  blind  man 
carrying  about  for  fale  fome  of  thofe  trees  called  by 
the  Chinefe  Fokei^  he  purchafed  one,  which  to  appear¬ 
ance  had  fine  double  red  and  white  flowers ;  but  on 
cloler  examination,  he  found  that  the  flowers  were  taken 
from  another  tree,  and  that  one  calyx  was  fo  neatly  fit¬ 
ted  into  the  other,  with  nails  made  of  bamboo,  that  he 
fhould  fcarcely  have  difeovered  the  deceit  had  not  the 
flowers  begun  to  wither.  The  tree  itfelf  had  buds,  but 
not  one  open  flower. 

‘‘  The  robbers  in  China  fignalize  themfelves  alfo  by 
the  dexterity  and  ingenuity  which  they  difplay  in 
their  profeflTion.  They  feldom  have  recourfe  to  a<fts  of 
violence,  but  introduce  themfelves  into  a  houfe  either 
privately  or  by  forming  fome  connexion  with  the  fa¬ 
mily.  It  is  as  difficult  in  China  to  avoid  robbery  as  it 
is  to  apprehend  the  criminal  in  the  fa6l.  If  we  are 
defirous  of  finding  among  the  Chinefe  opennefs  of  tem¬ 
per,  benevolence,  friendfhip,  and,  laftly,  virtue,  w’e  muft 
not  feek  for  it  in  cities,  but  in  the  bofom  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  among  that  clafs  of  men  who  have  devoted  them¬ 
felves  to  labour  and  agriculture.  A  Chinefe  ruftic 
often  difeovers  moral  qualities  which  would  add  a 
luftre  to  the  chara61er  of  men  of  the  moft  exalted 
rank.  It  appears  that  rural  life  naturally  infpires  fen?- 
timents  of  benevolence  ;  by  continually  receiving  the 
gifts  of  nature,  the  mind  is  enlarged,  and  men  are 
infenfibly  accuftomed  to  diffufe  them  to  thofe  around 
them.” 

The  internal  commence  of  China  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  all  Europe  5  but  its  foreign  trade  is  by 
no  means  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  grand  European 
powers.  Its  internal  commerce  is  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  vaft  number  of  canals  and  rivers  wM*th  which 
the  country  is  interfered.  The  Chinefe,  however, 
are  not  at  all  fitted  for  maritime  commerce  ;  Few 
of  their  velTels  go  beyond  the  ftraits  of  Sunda  j  their 
longeft  voyages  to  Malacca  extended  only  as  far  as 
Acheen,  towards  the  ftraits  of  Batavia,  and  north;- 
ward  to  Japan. 

Their  commerce  with  the  laft  mentioned  ifland,  conr 
fidering  the  article  of  exchange,  which  they  procure  at 
Camboya  or  Siam,  produces  them  cent,  per  cent.  Their 
trade  with  the  Manillas  brings  only  about  50  per  cent. 

Their  profit  is  more  confiderable  about  Batavia  ;  and 
the  Dutch  fpare  no  pains  to  invite  them  to  traffic  at 
their  fettlements.  The  Chinefe  traders  go  alfo,  through 
not  very  frequently,  to  Acheen,  Malacca,  Thor,  Patan, 
and  Ligor,  belonging  to  Siam  and  Cochin-china  ;  from 
w'hence  they  bring  gold  and  tin,  together  wdth  fome 
objedls  of  luxury  for  the  table.  A  great  obftacle  to 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Chinefe  is  their  indiffe¬ 
rence  about  maritime  affairs,  and  the  bad  conftru£lion 
of  their  veflels.  This  they  themfelves  acknowledge  j 
but  fay,  that  any  attempt  to  remove  it  would  be  dero¬ 
gating  from  the  laws,  and  fubverting  the  conftitution 
of  the  empire.  Burying- 

The  burying-places  in  China  are  always  fituated  at  peaces  de. 
'  g^feribed. 
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a  fma'il  diftance  from  a  city  or  town,  and  generally  nefe  as  the  mofl:  important  of  any-  ^ 

'  upon  fome  eminence,  having  pines  or  cypreffes  ufually  after  a  perfon  has  expired,  he  is  drelVed  out  m  his  rich- 

planted  around  them.  The  form  of  the  tombs  is  va-  eft  attire,  and  adorned  with  every  badge  of  his  dignity ; 

rious  according  to  the  different  provinces,  and  the  after  which  is  he  placed  in  the  coffin.  The  P^epara- 

fituation  of  thofe  for  whom  they  are  intended.  The  tion  of  a  coffin,  in  which  Jus  body  may  be  incloied  at- 

coffins  of  the  poor  are  placed  under  a  ffiade  covered  ter  death,  is  one  of  the  chief  objefts  of  attention  to  a 

with  thatch,  or  inclofed  in  a  fmall  building  of  brick  Chinefe,  during  his  life,  and  great  expence  is  often 

in  the  form  of  a  tomb.  The  tombs  of  the  rich  are  thrown  out  upon  it  ;  infomuch  that  the  poor  will  give 

ibaped  like  a  horfe-ftioe,  well  vvhiteired,  and  finiQied  all  they  are  worth,  and  the  rich  expend  a  thouland 
with  great  tafte  *,  but  thofe  of  the  mandarins  and  peo-  crowns,  nay,  a  fon  will  fell  himfelf  for  a  Have  in  order 

pie  of  quality  are  much  more  fumptuous  and  elegant.  to  purchafe  a  coffin  for  his  father.  Sometimes  the  cot- 

A  vault  is  firft  conftruaed,  in  which  the  coffin  is  (hut  fin,  when  purchafed  with  all  this  labour  and  expence, 
up  •  over  this  vault  is  ralfed  a  pyramid  of  earth  well  will  remain  twenty  years  ufelefs  in  the  family,  a^d  is 
beat  together,  about  I2  feet  in  height  and  Join  conftdered  as  the  moft  valuable  piece  of  furniture  in  his 
diameter.  A  layer  of  lime  and  fand  laid  over  this  pofleffion.  _  -c-  n.  i 

earth  makes  a  kind  of  plafter,  which  renders  the  whole  The  manner  of  interment  is  as  follows  :  Firft  they 

very  durable  and  folid  various  kinds  of  trees  being  fprinkle  fome  lime  in^  the  bottom  ot  the  coffin  ;  then 
planted  around  it  in  regular  order.  Before  it  is  placed  they  lay  the  body  in  it,  taking  care  to  place  the  head 
a  large  and  long  table  of  white  marble,  on  the  middle  on  a  pillow,  and  to  add  a  great  deal  of  cotton, 
of  which  is  fet  a  confer,  accompanied  with  two  vafes,  may  remain  more  fteady,  and  be  prevented  trom  iha- 
and  the  fa^ne  number  of  candlefiicks  of  exqulfite  work-  king.  In  this  manner  the  body  reinains  expoied  leven 
manlhip.  Befides  tl'is  a  great  number  of  figures,  re-  days  ;  but  the  time  may  be  reduced  to  three,  ii  any 
prefenting  officers,  eunuchs,  foldiers,  faddled  horfes,  weighty  re afon  makes  it  necelTary  >  and,  during  this 
camels  lions,  tortoifes,  &c.  are  ranged  round  the  interval,  all  the  relations  and  friends,  who  are  purpofe- 
tombs  in  different  rows  *,  which,  F.  du  Halde  affures  ly  invited,  come  and  pay  their  refpeas  to  the  decea- 
us,  produce  a  very  ftriking  effea.  fed,  the  neareft  relations  even  remaining  in  the  houie. 

When  a  Chinefe  dies  in  a  province  in  which  he  was  The  coffin  is  expofed  in  the  hall  ot  ceremony,  w’hica 
not  born,  his  cl^dren  have  a  right,  nay  it  is  their  in-  is  then  hung  with  white,  but  fome  pieces  of  black  or 
difpenfable  duty,  to  tranfport  the  body  to  the  burying-  violet-coloured  filk  are  here  and  there  interfperled, 
place  of  their  anceftors.  A  fon,  who  ffiould  be  w^anting  as  w^ell  as  fome  other  ornaments  ot 
in  this  refpea,  would  be  difgraced,  and  his  name  never  fore  the  coffin  is  placed  a  table,  on  which  Itands  thcr 
placed  in  the  hall  of  his  anceftors.  This  is  a  vaft  build-  image  of  the  deceafed,  or  a  carved  ornament  infcrib- 
ing  confidered  as  common  to  all  the  branches  of  the  ed  with  his  name  5  and  thefe  are  ^  always  accom- 
fame  family,  and  to  which  they  all  repair  at  a  certain  panied  with  flow’ers,  perfumes,  and  lighted  wax  can- 

feafon  of  the  year.  Sometimes  they  amount  to  feveu  dies.  ^  ,  r  1  •  1  u  n 

or  eight  thoufand  perfons,  whofe  fortune,  dignity,  and  In  the  mean  time  thofe  who  enter  the  hail  are  ac- 
rank  in  fociety,  are  all  very  different  ;  but  there  no  dl-  cuftomed  to  falute  the  deceafed  as  if  he  were  ftill  m 
ftlnftion  of  rank  is  knowm  ;  age  only  gives  prece-  life.  They  proftrate  themfelves  before  the  table,  and 
dence,  and  the  oldeft  always  takes  place  of  all  the  reft,  knock  their  foreheads  feveral  times  againft  the  earth  j 
thouo^h  he  Ihould  be  the  pooreft  in  the  company.  after  which  they  place  on  the  table  fome  p^fumes  and 
The  '^diftinguilhing  ornament  of  this  hall  is  a  long  wax  candles  provided  for  the  purpofe.  ^  faluta- 
table  fet  againft  the  wall,  upon  which  is  generally  feen  tion  which  they  have  made  to  the  deceafed  is  return- 
the  imao-e  of  one  of  their  anceftors,  who  has  filled  ed  by.  the  eldeft  fon  accompanied  by  his  brothers, 
fome  office  of  diftinflion  in  the  empire  with  honour  The  latter  come  forth  from  behind  a  curtain,  which 
to  himfelf,  or  who  has  been  rendered  illuftrious  by  his  hangs  on  one  fide  of  the  coffin,  creeping  the 

talents  and  abilities.  Sometimes  it  only  contains  the  ground  until  they  reach  the  fpot  where  thofe  ftand 
names  of  men,  women,  and  children  belonging  to  the  whom  they  are  going  to  falute  5  after  which,  without 
family  inferibed  upon  tablets,  together  with  their  age,  rifing  up,  they  return  to  the  place  from  whence  they 
the  day  of  their  death,  and  the  dignities  they  enjoyed  came.  The  women  are  alio  concealed  behind  the 
at  that  time.  Thefe  tablets  are  ranged  in  two  rows  upon  fame  curtain,  from  whence  they  every  now  and  then 
fteps,  and  are  only  about  a  foot  high  each.  In  the  fend  forth  difmal  cries.  ^  j  • 

fpring  and  fometimes  in  the  autumn,  the  relations  of  After  a  number  of  ceremonies  and  invitations,  the 
the  deceafed  repair  to  this  hall,  where  the  only  privi-  funeral  proceffion  at  laft  commences.  A  troop  ot  men 
lecre  enjoyed  by  the  richeft  is  that  of  preparing  an  en-  march  in  a  file,  carrying  different  figures  made  of 
teitainment  and  treating  the  whole  family  at  their  pafteboard,  and  reprefenting  (laves,  lions,  tigers,  hor- 
own  expence  ;  but  they  never  allow  themfelves  to  tafte  fes,  &c.  Others  follow,  marching  in  two  files  ;  lome 
a  bit  of  any  thing  until  an  offering  has  been  firft  of  which  carry  ftandards,  fome  flags  or  cenfers  filled 
made  to  their  anceftors.  This  does  not,  however,  ex-  with  perfumes  ;  while  melancholy  and  plaintive  airs 
CLife  them  from  vifiting  the  real  tomb  of  their  an-  are  played  by  others  on  different  mulical  inftruments. 
ceftors  once  or  twice  a  year,  generally  in  the  month  Thefe  muficians  immediately  precede  the  coffin,  which 
of  April.  At  this  time  they  pluck  the  weeds  and  is  covered  with  a  canopy,  in  form  ot  a  dome,  ot  violet- 
bufties  from  around  the  tomb,  renew  their  expreffions  coloured  filk;  its  four  corners  are  ornamented  with 
of  gri-  f,  and  conclude  by  placing  upon  it  wine  and  pro-  tufts  of  white  filk  very  neatly  embroidered,  and  co- 
vifions,  v/nich  ferve  to  dine  their  affiftants.  vered  at  the  top  with  net-woi  .  le  co  n  is  P 

The  funeral  ceremonies  are  confidered  by  the  Chi-  on  the  bottom  of  this  machine,  and  is  carried  by  64 
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men.  The  eldeft  fon,  clothed  in  a  frock  of  canvas, 
having  his  body  bent  and  leading  on  a  ftaff,  follows 
near  the  coffin  j  and  behind  him  his  brothers  and  ne¬ 
phews,  but  none  of  them  clothed  in  canvas.  Then 
come  the  relations  and  friends,  all  clad  in  mourning, 
and  followed  by  a  great  number  of  chairs  covered  with 
white  ftuff,  which  contain  the  wives  and  female  (laves 
of  the  deceafed.  Thefc  make  great  (how  of  forrow 
by  their  doleful  cries  j  but  M.  Grofier  obferves,  that, 
in  fpite  of  all  they  can  do,  the  lamentations  of  the 
Chinefe  are  fo  methodical,  that  an  European  would  be 
apt  to  conclude  that  they  were  the  cffefls  of  art  ra¬ 
ther  than  the  natural  effufions  of  a  mind  agitated  and 
oppreffed  with  grief.  When  they  arrive  at  the  bury¬ 
ing  place,  the  coffin  is  depofited  in  a  tomb  appropria¬ 
ted  for  it,  not  far  from  which  there  are  tables  arran¬ 
ged  in  different  halls,  and  on  which  the  affiftants  are 
entertained  with  great  fplendour.  1  he  entertainment 
is  fometimes  followed  by  freffi  marks  of  homage  to  the 
corpfe  ;  but  thefe  are  often  changed  into  thanks  to  the 
eldeft  fon  *,  who,  however,  anfwers  only  by  figns.  But 
if  the  deceafed  was  a  grandee  of  the  empire,  a  certain 
number  of  his  relations  never  leave  the  tomb  for  a 
month  or  two.  There  they  refide  in  apartments  pur- 
pofely  provided  for  them,  and  every  day  renew  their 
marks  of  grief  in  company  with  the  children  of  the  de¬ 
ceafed.  The  magnificence  of  thefe  funeral  ceremo¬ 
nies  is  proportioned  to  the  wealth  or  ^dignity  of  the 
deceafed.  That  of  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  emper¬ 
or  was  attended  by  16,000  people,  each  of  whom 
had  a  particular  office  affigned  him  relating  to  the 
ceremony. 

Mourning  continues  in  China  for  three  years  ;  and 
during  all  this  time  they  are  obliged  to  abftain  from 
the  ufe  of  ftefti  and  wine ;  nor  can  they  affift  at  any  en¬ 
tertainment  of  ceremony,  or  attend  any  public  alfembly. 
At  firft  they  are  not  even  permitted  to  go  abroad  ; 
and  when  they  do  fo  they  are  carried  in  a  chair  co¬ 
vered  with  a  white  cloth.  Sometimes  the  filial  piety 
of  the  Chinefe  is  carried  to  fuch  a  length,  that  they 
preferve  the  bodies  of  their  deceafed  fathers  in  their 
houfes  for  three  or  four  years  j  and  thofe  who  do  fo 
impofe  alfo  upon  themfelves  a  great  number  of  other 
duties,  ufing  no  other  feat  during  the  day  but  a  ftool 
covered  with  white  ferge,  and  no  other  bed  but  a  plain 
12*  mat  made  of  reeds,  which  is  placed  near  the  coffin. 
Diverfions  According  to  M.  Grofier,  the  only  diverfions  of  the 
Chinefe  are  thofe  of  hunting  and  fifhing,  dancing  not 
being  praftifed,  and  gaming  forbidden  by  law.  Fi(h- 
ing  is  confidered  by  them  rather  as  an  objedl  of  com¬ 
merce  and  induftry  than  amufement.  They  catch  fiffi 
by  various  methods  j  ufing  nets  in  their  great  fifher- 
ies,  but  lines  in  the  private.  In  certain  provinces  alfo 
they  ufe  a  certain  kind  of  bird  wffiofe  plumage  greatly 
refembles  that  of  a  raven,  but  with  a  much  longer  bill, 
very  (harp  and  hooked.  This  method  of  filhing  is 
pra6lifed  in  boats,  of  which  great  numbers  may  be 
feen  on  the  river  about  fun-rifing,  with  the  fiftung- 
birds  perched  on  their  prows.  Thefe  birds  are  taught 
to  catch  fiffi  almoft  in  the  fame  manner  that  dogs  pur- 
fue  game.  The  fiffiermen,  after  making  feveral  turns 
with  their  boats,  beat  the  water  ftrongly  with  one  of 
their  oars.  This  ferves  as  a  fignal  to  the  birds,  who  in- 
ftantly  plunge  into  the  water,  and  diving,  fwallow 
as  many  final!  fifties  as  they  can,  repairing  immediately 
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afterwards  to  the  boat,  and  carrying  a  large  one  by  tnc  ^ 

middle  in  their  bill.  The  fmall  ones  are  prevented  v— ' 

from  paffing  into  the  ftomach  by  a  ring  placed  on  pu— 
pofe  to  confine  its  gullet  :  and  thus  the  fiftiermaii  by 
llroaking  its  neck  with  the  head  downwards,  makes 
the  bird  dlfgorge  all  thoie  fmall  fiffi  it  has  fwallowed. 

When  they  have  done  fiffiing,  the  rings  are  taken  off, 
and  the  birds  allowed  to  feed.  When  the  fiffi  happens 
to  be  too  large  for  a  fingle  bird,  the  others  have  (aga- 
city  enough  to  affift  it ;  one  taking  it  by  the  tail,  a- 
nother  by  the  head.  Sec.  and  thus  they  tranfport  it  to 
their  maftcr. 

Another  method  of  fiffiing,  praftifed  only  in  China, 
is  as  follows :  They  nail  a  board  about  two  feet  in 
breadth,  which  is  covered  with  a  white  ftiining  kind  of 
varniffi,  upon  the  edges  of  a  long  narrow  boat,  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  This  board  is  placed  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  dope  almoft  imperceptibly  to  the  tvater. 

It  is  ufed  only  in  the  night-time,  and  is  always  turned 
towards  the  moon,  that  the  letleftion  of  light  from  the 
luminary  may  increafe  the  fplendour  of  the  varnifti. 

The  fiffi  in  fporting,  often  miftake  this  varniffied  board 
for  water  j  and  endeavouring  to  throw  themfelves  in¬ 
to  it,  fall  into  the  boat. 

The  foldiers  have  a  particular  method  of  fiffiing 
with  a  bow  and  an  arrow  j  the  latter  of  which  is  fixed 
to  the  bow  by  a  ftring,  both  to  prevent  it  from  being 
loft,  and  to  enable  them  to  draw  out  the  fifti  which 
the  arrow  has  pierced  j  others  make  ufe  of  tridents 
to  catch  large  fifti  which  are  fometimes  found  in  the 
mud. 

Befides  thefe  diverfions,  the  Chinefe  have  fome  ftrol- 
ing  players,  but  no  regular  theatres  j  they  have  like- 
wife  muficians  and  fingers,  but  no  operas,  or  indeed  any 
public  fpedlacle  worthy  of  notice. 

The  language  of  the  Chinefe  is  not  only  very  an- Of  the  Chi* 
cient,  but,  in  M.  Grofier’s  opinion,  is  ftlll  fpoken ‘asnefe  lan- 
in  the  moft  early  ages,  without  any  variation.  His  rea-S^^^S^* 
fons  for  this  opinion  are,  i.  We  do  not  perceive  in  hi- 
ftory,  nor  even  in  the  moft  fabulous  traditions,  a  fingle 
fa61:  tending  to  occafion  any  doubt  of  the  language 
fpoken  by  the  ancient  Chinefe  being  different  from 
that  ufed  at  prefent.  2.  China  has  never  changed  its 
inhabitants  *,  and  if  revolutions  have  occafioned  any 
mixture  of  new  languages,  it  appears  that  the  ancient 
language  has  always  been  predominant,  and  that  the 
new  fettleis  have  learned  and  fpoken  it,  as  the  Man- 
chew  Tartars  after  their  conqueft.  3.  The  moft  in¬ 
telligent  and  difeerning  of  the  literati  agree,  that  the 
firft  chapters  of  the  Choii-hwg  were  written  under  the 
reign  of  Yao,  23CO  years  before  Chrift  5  and  in  thefe 
feveral  fpeeches  of  the  firft  emperors  are  related  word 
for  word  ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  language  of 
thefe  princes  was  different  from  that  of  the  hiftorian. 

4.  A  compliment  paid  to  x^ao  by  one  of  his  fubjedls, 
with  the  anfwer  of  that  prince,  are  ftill  preferved,  as 
well  as  two  fongs  compofed  under  the  fame  reign. 

5.  The  moft  ancient  inferiptions  in  China  are  all  in 
the  language  fpoken  throughout  the  empire  at  this 
day.  7.  The  Chinefe  have  borrowed  nothing  from 
other  nations  ^  and  their  attachment  to  their  own  cu- 
ftoms,  and  to  antiquity,  muft  undoubtedly  be  very  un¬ 
favourable  to  any  innovation.  The  language  fpoken 
by  the  vulgar,  indeed,  muft  have  undergone  fome 
changes  )  but  thefe  may  be  accounted  trivial,  affefting 

only 
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CKina.  only  the  pronunciation  y  which  indeed  appears  to  be 
varied  in  fome  few  inftances.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  Chlnefe  players  a6l  theatrical  pieces  which 
were  written  looo  years  ago,  and  that  thefe  are  Hill 
underftood  throughout  the  empire. 

The  language  of  China  has  no  alphabet ;  all  the 
words  which  compofe  it  confift  of  one  fyllable  only, 
and  are  very  few  in  number.  Thefe  always  remain 
the  fame,  and  continue  monofyllables  even  when  two 
are  joined  together,  being  united  in  the  fame  manner 
as  thif  French  words  bon  2Ln^  jout'  are  united  to  form 
honjour,  Thefe  monofyllables  never  form  but  one 
found.  When  written  by  an  European,  they  begin 
with  the  letters  ch^  tch^  gy  orj,  /,  by  /,  niy  /?,  gy  ng, 

/>7  f  letters  being  Oy  f,  /,  o,  oiy  oUy 

i/y  ly  The  middle  of  Chinefe  words  confifts  of 

vowels  and  confonants  producing  only  one  found,  and 
pronounced  always  as  monofyllables.  I  he  whole  pri¬ 
mary  wwds  of  the  language  are  in  number  only  about 
230,  though  fome  dictionaries  make  tnem  4^4*  The 
fcnfe  of  thefe^  w’ords,  however,  is  varied  by  the  accents 
and  changes  of  the  voice  in  pronouncing  them  almofl 
(xd  injitiituni.  Fwo  principal  accents  are  known  in 
China  j  the  pingy  that  is,  eveUy  without  elevating  or 
deprelTing  the  voice.  This  is  divided  into  tjlngy  deary 
and  tchoy  ohfcure  ;  or  rather  open  and  mute*  1  he  ac¬ 
cent  tfe  is  fubdivided  into  tchangy  (harp,  huy  grave, 
and  jouy  re-entering.  The  tone  is  chang  when  one 
raifes  the  voice  at  the  end  of  a  word,  as  w^hen  the  ne¬ 
gative  no  is  pronounced  wdth  great  emphafis  and  force  5 
it  is  liiu  when  one  depreflfcs  the  voice  with  an  air  of  ti¬ 
midity.  When  the  accent  is  jouy  the  voice  is  drawn 
back  as  it  w^ere  into  the  throat  j  and  the  afpiration 
which  takes  place  on  certain  words  beginning  with  the 
letters  Cy  ky  />,  /,  ftiH  adds  to  thefe  varieties. 

By  thefe  differences  in  pronunciation  the  fignifica- 
tion  of  the  words  is  totally  changed  ;  thus  the  word 
tchu  pronounced  by  lengthening  the  Uy  and  wdth  a 
clear  tone  of  voice,  fignifies  mailer  or  lord  :  if  it  is 
pronounced  in  an  uniform  tone  by  lengthening  the  Uy 
it  lignifies  hog :  when  pronounced  lightly  and  wdth  ra¬ 
pidity,  it  fignifies  kitchen  /  and  when  articulated  with 
a  llrong  voice  deprefied  towards  the  end,  it  fignifies  a 
pillar* 

By  the  conjunction  and  modification  of  thefe  differ¬ 
ent  monofyllables,  a  Chinefe  can  exprefs  every  thing 
be  has  occafion  for  ;  and  it  may  be-  eafily  feen  what 
Variety  mufl  refult  from  this*  art  of  multiplying  words. 
The  Chinefe  language  therefore  has  words  expieflive 
of  the  fmallefl  variation  of  circumflance,  and  which 
cannot  be  expreffed  in  the  European  languages  with¬ 
out  a  circumlocution.  Thus  inflead  of  the  five  words, 
calf,  bull,  ox,  heifer,  cow^,  every  time  that  a  cow  has 
a  calf  (lie  acquires  a  new  name  in  the  language  of 
this  empire  *,  and  ftill  another  when  fhe  becomes  bar¬ 
ren.  An  ox  fed  for  facrifice  has  a  particular  naine,, 
which  is  changed  w^hen  he  goes  to  the  altar.  In  like 
manner,  a  whole  diClionary  might  be  compofed  of  the 
words  that  are  employed  to  exprefs  the  different  parts 
of  the  emperor’s  palace,  and  thofe  that  are  in  a  man¬ 
ner  confecrated  to  it  y  others  being  employed  when  the 
palaces  of  princes  or  mandarins  are  fpoken  of.  Thus 
the  number  of  their  charaClers  are  augmented  beyond 
all  bounds,  f9  that  the  greater  part  of  their  literati 
fpend  all  their  lives  in  fludying  them. 
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In  the  Chinefe  their  are  four  different  languages, 
I.  The  Kou-oueny  or  claflical  language.  This  is  not 
fpoken  at  prefent,  though  it  is  generally  believed  to 
have  been  the  language  of  the  early  ages.  It  is  fo  la¬ 
conic,  and  the  ideas  are  fo  crow^ded,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  be  underftood  ;  however,  the  literati,  who 
can  read  and  underftand  it,  are  much  delighted  w’ith 
it.  2.  The  Ouen-tchang  is  the  language  ufed  in  com- 
pofitions  where  a  noble  and  elevated  flyle  is  requifite. 
It  is  never  fpoken,  but  certain  fentences  and  compli¬ 
mentary  expreffions  are  fometimes  borrowed  from  it. 
It  approaches  near  60  the  laconic  brevity  and  majeflic 
fublimity  of  the  Kou-oueny  and  is  equally  proper  for 
every  kind  of  fubjea,  excepting  only  the  ambiguities 
of  metaphyfics,  and  the  formal  rugged  diaion  ufed  in 
treating  of  the  abflraa  fciences. 

3.  The  Kouan-ha  is  the  language  of  the  court,  of 
people  in  office,  and  of  the  literati.  It  adinlts  of  fy- 
nonymous  expreffions  to  moderate  the  brevity  of  mo¬ 
nofyllables  ;  of  pronouns  and  relatives ;  prcpofitions, 
adverbs,  and  particles  ;  to  fupply  the  want  of  cafes, 
moods,  tenfcs,  and  numbers,  which  have  place  in  other 
languages. 

4.  Hiang-tan  is  a  kind  of  corrupted  language,  or 
provincial  dialea,  fpoken  by  the  low’er  clafies  in  Chi¬ 
na  ;  and  of  which  every  province,  city,  and  almoft  eve¬ 
ry  village,  has  its  own.  Befides  the  fenfe  of  the 
words,  which  is  changed  in  a  great  variety  of  places, 
they  are  fo  altered  by  diverfity  of  pronunciation  as  to 
Be  almofl:  unintelligible. 

This  language  is  fo  abfblutely  original,  that  no  tra¬ 
ces  of  the  moft  diftant  relation  can  be  perceived,  ei¬ 
ther  in  reference  to  the  form  of  the  charaaer,  the  fy- 
flem  on  which  it  appears  to  have  been  conftruaed,  or 
its  peculiar  idiom,  to  any  other  known  language  to  be 
met  with  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Many^  attempts 
indeed  have  been  made  by  the  learned  and  Ingenious, 
to  difeover  fome  affinity  between  it  and  different  lan¬ 
guages  y  but  w’e  apprehend  without  fuccefs.  Etymo¬ 
logical  comparifons  are  often  fanciful  and  ftrained,  and 
feldom  fail  to  lead  to  erroneous  ednelufions.  It  may 
Indeed  be  admitted  that  it  is  poffible  to  trace  a  refem- 
blance  between  the  found  of  the  Chinefe  language,  and 
thofe  of  other  nations,  yet  no  art  or  ingenuity,  no  ety^ 
mological  tricky  as  INIr  Barrow  exprefles  himfelf,  will 
ever  be  able  to  trace  any  analogy  between. their  writ¬ 
ten  characters,  farther  than  that  they  are  made  up  of 
points  and  lines,  w’hich  might  conftitute  an  affinity  be¬ 
tween  the  Chinefe  and  any  other  language  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  It  has  no  alphabetical  arrangement,  but 
confifts  purely  of  a  prodigious  number  of  arbitrary 
ligns,  fettled  by  convention,  and  which  have  no  exter¬ 
nal  affinity  to  the  things  they  are  meant  to  delcribe. 
The  ridiculous  conjeClures  often  made  on  this  fubjeCl 
by  etyinologifts  might  be  pardoned  if  they  were  meant 
to  be  fatirical,  like  Dean  Swift’s  antiquity  of  the  En- 
glifli  tongue,  from  wffiich  he  makes  the  Hebrew, 
"  Greek,  and  Latin,  to  be  derivatives. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  Chinefe  language,  that  it 
would  be  abfurd  to  expeCt  among  that  people  fuch  high 
attainments  in  every  branch  of  literature  as  are  to  be 
met  with  in  Europe.  In  the  opinion  of  fome  very 
eminent  men,  their  acquaintance  with  erudition  of  any 
kind  was  as  great  2000  years  ago  as  it  is  at  prefent, 
while  others  are  perfuaded  that  they  are  rather  on  the 

decline. 
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decline.  They  pretend  indeed,  but  without  adducing 
any  latisfa<5lory  proof  of  its  truth,  tliat  the  monuments 
of  literature  were  deflroyed  by  the  tyrant  She-whang- 
te,  200  years  before  the  Chriftian  era,  that  fucceeding 
generations  might  confider  him  as  the  firft  civilized 
emperor  who  had  fwayed  the  fceptre  over  that  extep- 
five  country.  The  chief  works  at  prefent  among  them, 
which  are  mofl  valued,  ftudied,  and  lead  underftood, 
are  the  five  clafTics  colleded  by  their  favourite  Cong- 
foo-tfe,  450  years  B.  C.  and  which  it  feems  had  the  good 
fortune  to  efcape  the  unlettered  fury  of  She-whang-te. 
Thefe  daffies  are  enumerated  by.  Mr  Barrow  in  the 
following  order. 

1 .  Shoo-king,  A  colledlion  of  records  and  annals  of 
various  princes,  commencing  more  than  2000  years 

B.  C. 

2.  Shee-hing,  Odes,  fonnets,  and  maxims  •,  mod  of 
them  fo  abundant  in  metaphor,  and  fo  obfeure,  that 
much  of  the  fenfe  is  to  be  made  out  by  the  tranda- 
tor. 

3.  Ye-king,  The  perfe6l  and  the  broken  lines  of 
Fo-fhee  ;  the  mod  ancient  relick  in  China,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  fird  attempt  at  written  language  :  now  per- 
fcflly  incomprehenfible. 

4.  Chiing-choo,  Spring  and  autumn.  The  h»dory 
of  fome  of  the  kings  of  Loo  ;  the  work  principally  of  ^ 
Cong-foo-tfe. 

5.  Lee-kee.  Ceremonies  and  moral  duties,  a  compi¬ 
lation  of  Cong-foo-tfe. 

Without  a  complete  change  of  the  Chinefe  language 
and  a  more  extenlive  and  friendly  intercourfe  with  fo¬ 
reign  nations,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  that  peo¬ 
ple  will  ever  rank  high  for  their  knowledge  of  litera¬ 
ture. 

There  are  five  kinds  of  writing  mentioned  by  the 
Chinefe  literati  *,  the  mod  modern  of  which  is  a  me¬ 
thod  of  tracing  out  the  chara61:ers  with  a  pencil.  This 
is  difficult,  and  requires  much  experience  5  at  any  rate, 
it  disfigures  the  charadlers  greatly,  and  is  therefore 
only  ufed  in  the  preferiptions  of  phyficians,  prefaces  to 
books,  and  infcriptlons  of  fancy.  The  tracing  of  cha- 
radlers  with  neatnefs  and  accuracy,  however,  as  we 
have  already  had  occafion  to  obierye,  is  greatly  admi¬ 
red  in  China.  They  are  often  preferred  to  the  mod 
elegant  painting  ;  and  fome  will  give  a  mod  exorbitant 
price  for  a  page  of  an  old  book.  If  it  happens  to  be 
neatly  written.  They  pay  particular  attention  to  well 
formed  characters  even  in  the  mod  common  books  j 
and  if  any  of  the  leaves  happen  to  fall  off,  will  replace 
them  with  the  greated  attention.  To  apply  them  to 
any  vile  purpofe,  tread  them  under  foot,  &c.  would  be 
reckoned  an  unpardonable  violation  of  decency  and 
polltenefs ;  nay.  It  often  happens,  that  workmen,  fuch 
as  mafons  and  joiners,  dare  i)ot  tear  a  printed  leaf  of 
paper  f  xed  to  the  wall. 

PnnCtuation  was  not  formerly  ufed  in  China,  nor  are 
points  as  yet  employed  in  works  of  an  elevated  dyle, 
or  fuch  as  are  to  be  prefented  to  the  emperor.  Poe¬ 
try  is  feldom  an  obje£l  of  attention,  though  the  tade 
for  it  feems  to  be  pretty  general  in  China.  Their  ver- 
fification  has  its  rules,  and  is  no  lefs  difficult  than  that 
of  other  nations.  Only  the  mod  harmonious,  energe¬ 
tic,  and  pIClurefque  words,  are  to  be  employed,  and 
they  mud  always  be  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  which 
they  were  ufed  by  the  ancients.  Each  verfe  can  con- 
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tain  only  a  certain  number  of  words  ;  ^ 

mud  be  ranged  according  to  the  rules  of  quantity,  and 
terminate  In  rhyme.  The  number  of  verfes  In  a  drophe 
is  not  determined  ;  but  they  mud  be  uniform,  and  pre¬ 
fent  the  fame  didribution  of  rhymes.  The  fmall  rium- 
ber  of  poetical  expreffions  contained  in  the  Chinefe 
language  has  rendered  it  neceffary  to  extend  the  poeti¬ 
cal  licenfe  to  a  great  length  in  this  refpedl.  1  he  Chi¬ 
nefe  poets  are  allowed  to  employ  a  blank  verfe  in  eve¬ 
ry  four.  They  are  acquainted  with  mod  kinds  of  poe¬ 
try  in  ufe  among  us.  They  have  danzas,  odes,  ele¬ 
gies,  idyls,  eclogues,  epigrams,  fatires,  and  even  bouts 
rimes.  The  common  people  have  alfo  ballads  and 
fongs  peculiar  to  themfelves.  Some  of  the  mod  didin- 
gulfhed  of  the  literati  have  even  thought  it  of  impor¬ 
tance  enough  to  turn  the  mod  celebrated  maxims  of 
morality,  wdth  the  rules  of  civility,  into  verfe.  T  heir 
poetry  is  feldom  difg raced  by  any  kind  of  obfeenity  y 
and  indeed  any  fuch  thing  would  be  feverely  puniffied 
by  government.  That  fevere  attention  with  which 
every  thing  tending  to  corrupt  the  morals_  is  watched 
in  China,  prohibits  not  only  poems  of  this  kind,  but 
likewife  romances  of  all  forts.  T  he  police,  however, 
permits  fuch  novels  as  have  an  ufeful  tendency,  and  in 
which  nothing  is  introduced  prejudicial  to  found  mora¬ 
lity.  Every  author  who  whites  againd  government  Is 
punidied  with  death,  as  w’ell  as  all  thofe  who  have 
had  any  hand  in  the  printing  or  didribution  of  his 
w’orks.  ^  125 

The  arts  of  making  paper  and  printing  have  been  chinefe  pa- 
long  known  among  the  Chinefe.  That  kind  of  paper  per, 
now  in  ufe  w^as  fird  manufadlured  about  T05  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Chridian  era.  Before  that  period  they  ufed 
cloth,  and  various  kinds  of  dlk  duff,  indead  of  paper  , 
and  to  this  day  they  dill  prefer ve  a  cudom  of  W/riting 
the  praifes  of  the  dead  upon  large  pieces  of  filk,  which 
are  fufpended  on  one  fide  of  the  coffin,  and  carried  in 
funeral  proceffions  j  and  of  ornamenting  their  apart¬ 
ments  with  maxims  and  moral  fentences  written  in  the 
fame  manner.  In  ages  dill  more  early,  they  wTOte 
with  a  kind  of  dyle  upon  pieces  of  bamboo,  or  even 
upon  plates  of  metal.  The  fird  paper  was  invented 
by  a  mandarin.  He  took  the  bark  of  trees,  hemp,  and 
old  pieces  of  filk-duff,  boiling  them  together  until  they 
were  reduced  to  a  kind  of  pade,  of  wffilch  he  formed 
his  paper  y  which  by  degrees  was  brought  to  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  the  art  of  whitening  and  giving  it  a  ludre 
found  out.  A  great  number  of  different  fubffances 
are  now  ufed  in  this  empire  for  making  paper  5  fuch. 
as  the  bamboo  reed,  the  cotton  fhrub,  the  bark  of  the 
plant  called  hou-chuy  and  of  the  mulberry  tree  j  hemp, 
the  draw^  of  w’heat  and  rice,  parchmerit,  the  cods  of 
the  filk-w'orm,  and  feveral  other  fubdances  unknow’ii 
in  Europe.  In  this  manufaiEture  the  bark  of  trees  and 
fhrubs  is  ufed^  and  the  woody  fubdance  of  the  bamboo 
and  cotton  tree,  after  it  has  been  macerated  and  redu¬ 
ced  to  a  thin  pade.  Mod  of  the  Chinefe  paper,  how- 
ever,  is  attended  with  the  difadvantage  of  being  very 
fufceptible  of  moidure,  readily  attradls  the 
worms  Infenfibly  get  into  it ;  to  prevent  which  incon¬ 
veniences,  it  Is  neceffary  to  beat  the  books  often,  and 
expofe  them  to  the  fun.  That  made  of  cotton  is  the 
prettied,  and  mod  ufed  of  any.  All  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  are  much  fofter  and  fmoother  than  ours  ;  which 
is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  their  method  of  writing  with 
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China,  a  pencil,  in  order  that  It  may  run  with  freedom,  which 
”  it  could  not  do  upon  ours.  It  is  formed  into  flieets 
of  an  enormous  fize  ;  fo  that  it  would  be  no  difficult 
matter  to  procure  from  the  manufadlories  of  this  em- 
^  pire  fheets  of  paper  50  or  40  feet  long. 

Ink.*  The  Chinefe  ink  came  originally  from  Corea ;  and 

it  was  not  until  the  year  ptDO,  that  they  hit  upon  the 
method  of  making  it  to  perfedlion.  The  beft  is  made 
in  Hoei’tcheou  in  the  province  of  Kiang-nan  \  but  its 
compohtion  is  a  fecret,  which  the  workmen  conceal 
not  only  from  ftrangers,  but  from  their  fellow-citizens. 
When  a  Chinefe  has  occafion  to  write,  he  places  up¬ 
on  his  table  a  piece  of  polifhed  marble,  having  a  ca¬ 
vity  at  one  of  its  extremities  to  contain  a  little  wa¬ 
ter.  In  this  he  dips  the  end  of  his  cake  of  ink,  and 
rubs  it  upon  the  fmooth  part  of  the  marble  ;  and  as 
he  prefies  more  or  lefs  ftrongly,  the  liquor  acquires 
a  deeper  or  lighter  tinge  of  black.  When  he  has 
done  writing,  the  done  is  carefully  waflied  \  for  it 
would  be  difhonoured  by  allowing  the  lead  fpot  to 
remain.  The  pencils  ufed  in  writing  are  commonly 
made  of  the  fur  of  a  rabbit,  and  confequently  very 
128  foft. 

Their  me-  The  Chinefe  method  of  printing  is  exceedingly  dif- 
thod  of  ferent  from  ours  \  and  indeed  it  would  be  in  a  manner 
printing.  Jnapoffible  to  have  moveable  types  for  fuch  a  number 
of  charatfters  as  their  language  requires.  The  whole 
work  which  they  intend  to  print  is  therefore  engraved 
upon  blocks  of  wood  \  and  their  method  of  proceed¬ 
ing  is  as  follows.  They  fird  employ  an  excellent  wri¬ 
ter,  who  tranferibes  the  whole  upon  very  thin  paper. 
The  engraver  glues  each  of  the  leaves  of  the  manu- 
fcript  upon  a  piece  of  plank  made  of  any  hard  wood  : 
he  then  traces  over  with  a  graver  the  drokes  of  the 
writing,  carves  out  the  charafters  in  relief,  and  cuts 
down  the  intermediate  part  of  the  wood.  Thus  each 
page  of  a  book  requires  a  feparate  plank  ;  and  the  ex- 
ceffive  multiplication  of  thefe  is  no  doubt  a  very  great 
inconvenience,  one  chamber  being  fcarce  fufficient  to 
preferve  thofe  employed  for  a  fingle  book.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  are,  that  the  work  is  thus  free  from  typogra¬ 
phical  errors,  and  the  author  has  no  occafion  to  cor- 
redl  the  proofs.-  Thus  alfo  the  bookfellers  in  China 
have  a  decided  advantage  over  thofe  of  Europe,  as 
they  are  able  by  this  method  of  printing  to  throw  off 
copies  according  to  their  fale,  without  running  the  rifk 
of  being  ruined  by  too  large  an  edition.  In  this 
method  the  beauty  of  the  work  depends  entirely  up¬ 
on  the  fkill  of  the  writer  previoiidy  employed.  The 
engravers  are  exceedingly  dexterous,  and  imitate  eve¬ 
ry  droke  fo  exa6lly,  that  it  is  fometimes  difficult  to 
didinguidi  a  printed  w’ork  from  one  that  is  only  writ¬ 
ten. 

The  method  of  printing  in  China  is  not  by  a  prefs 
as  in  Europe,  as  neither  their  wooden  planks  nor  their 
foft  paper  could  fudain  fo  much  preffure.  They  fird 
place  the  plank  level,  and  then  fix  it  in  that  pofition. 
The  printer  is  provided  wdtli  two  brufhes,  and  with  the 
harded  daubs  the  plank  wdth  ink  \  and  one  daubing  is 
fufficient  for  four  or  five  leaves.  After  a  leaf  has  been 
adjuded  upon  the  plank,  the  workman  takes  the  fecond 
brudi,  which  is  fofter  than  the  former,  and  of  an  ob¬ 
long  figure,  and  draws  it  gently  over  the  paper,  pref- 
fing  it  down  a  little,  that  it  may  receive  the  ink.  The 
degree  of  preffure  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  quantity 
VoL.  VLPartl. 
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of  ink  upon  the  plank  ;  and  in  this  manner  one  man  China, 
is  able  to  throw  off  almod  10,000  copies  a-day.  The  — 
ink  ufed  for  printing  is  different  from  that  formerly 
deferibed,  and  which  is  ufed  in  writing.  7'he  leaves 
on  account  of  the  thinnefs  of  the  paper,  are  printed 
only  upon  one  fide  ;  on  which  account  each  leaf  of  a 
book  is  double,  fo  that  the  fold  dands  uppermod,  and 
the  opening  is  towards  the  back,  where  it  is  ditched. 

Hence  the  Chinefe  books  arc  not  cut  on  the  edges,  but 
on  the  back.  They  are  generally  bound  in  gray  pade- 
board,  which  is  very  neat  *,  and  thofe  who  with  to  have 
them  more  elegantly  done,  get  the  padeboard  covered 
with  fatin,  flowered  taffety,  and  fometimes  with  gold 
and  filver  brocade.  Their  books  arc  neither  gilt  nor 
coloured  on  the  edges  like  ours. 

It  has  been  fo  judly  and  fo  frequently  obferved, 
that  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  mud  ever  prove  fatal  to 
the  exidence  of  tyranny  and  fuperdition,  that  it  is  a 
circumdance  peculiarly  fingular  to  behold  the  liberty 
of  the  prefs  douriffiing  under  a  defpotic  government  \ 
yet  this  is  adually  the  cafe  in  China,  although  its  go¬ 
vernment  may  be  faid  to  be  founded  on  error,  and  fup- 
ported  by  oppreffion.  It  was  the  liberty  of  the  prefs 
which  accompliflied  the  overthrow  of  facerdotal  tyran¬ 
ny  in  many  European  countries,  by  enlightening  the 
minds  of  thofe  who  w’ere  enilaved.  When  the  art  of 
printing  fird  found  its  way  into  England,  an  intelli- 
gent  perfon  obferved  to  the  abbot  of  Wedminder,  “  If 
you  don’t  take  care  to  dedroy  that  machine,  it  will 
very  foon  dedroy  your  trade.”  It  w^as  fortunate,  how- 
ever,  for  fucceeding  generations,  that  neither  the  ab¬ 
bot  nor  his  fanflified  cotemporaries  had  the  penetration 
to  difeover  the  truth  of  this  prediflion,  elfe  the  ages  of 
darknefs  and  fuperdition  w’-ould  probably  have  been 
protra6led  to  the  prefent  day. 

The  art  of  manufafluring  filk,  according  to  the  bed  Vart^quan- 
authorities,  was  communicated  by  the  Chinefe  to  the  dty  of  filk 
Perfians,  and  from  them  to  the  Greeks.  The  art  has 
been  known  in  this  empire  from  the  remoted  antiqui¬ 
ty  ;  and  the  breeding  of  filk-worms  and  making  of  filk 
was  one  of  the  employments  even  of  the  empreffes  in 
very  early  ages. 

The  mod  beautiful  filk  in  the  whole  empire  is  that 
of  Tche  kiang^  wffiich  is  wrought  by  the  manufa61:ories 
of  Nanking.  From  thefe  are  brought  all  the  duffs 
ufed  by  the  emperor,  and  fuch  as  he  didributes  in  pre- 
fents  to  his  nobility.  A  great  number  of  excellent 
workmen  are  alfo  drawm  to  the  manufadlories  of  Can¬ 
ton  by  rhe  commerce  wdth  Europe  and  other  parts  of 
Afia.  Here  are  manufadlured  ribbons,  dockings,  and 
buttons.  A  pair  of  filk  dockings  here  cod  little  more 
than  6s.  derling. 

The  quantity  of  filk  produced  in  China  feems  to  be 
almod  inexhaudible  j  the  internal  confumption  alone 
being  incredibly  great,  befides  that  which  is  exported 
in  the  commerce  with  Europe  and  the  red  of  Afia. 

In  this  empire  all  who  poffefs  a  moderate  fortune  wear 
filk  clothes  ;  none  but  the  low^r  clafs  of  people  w^ear- 
ing  cotton  duffs,  which  are  commonly  dyed  blue.  The 
principal  duffs  maniifadured  by  them  are  plain  and 
flowered  gauzes,  of  which  they  make  fummer-dreffes ; 
damafk  of  all  colours ;  driped  and  black  fatins  ;  naped, 
flowered,  driped,  clouded,  and  pinked  taffeties  j  crapes, 
brocades,  pludi,  different  kinds  of  velvet,  and  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  other  duffs  unknown  in  Europe.  They  make 
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particular  ufe  of  two  kinds  j  one  named  touan-tfe^  a 
^  kind  of  fa  tin  much  ftronger,  but  which  has  lefs  luflie, 
than  that  of  Europe  j  the  other  a  kind  of  tafFety,  of 
which  they  make  drawers  and  linings.  It  is  woven 
exceedingly  clofe,  and  is  yet  fo  pliable  that  it  may  be 
rumpled  and  rubbed  between  the  hands  without  any 
creafe  j  and  even  when  waflied  like  cotton-cloth,  it 
lofes  very  little  of  its  luftre.  They  manufa^ure  alfo 
a  kind  of  gold  brocades,  but  of  fuch  a  flight  nature, 
that  they  cannot  be  worn  in  clothes  i  they  are  fabrica¬ 
ted  by  wrapping  fine  flips  of  gilt  paper  round  the 
threads  of  fllk. 

Porcelain  is  another  great  branch  of  Chinefe  manu- 
fa£lure,  and  employs  a  vafl:  number  of  workmen.  The 
flneft  is  made  in  a  village  called  King-teaching  in  the 
province  of  Kiang-Ji*  Manufa6lories  have  alfo  been 
ere£led  in  the  provinces  of  Fo-kien  and  Canton,  but 
their  produce  is  not  eftecmed  :  and  one  which  the  em¬ 
peror  caufed  to  be  ereaed  at  Peking,  in  order  to  be 
under  his  own  infpeaion,  mifcarried  entirely. 

The  Chinefe  divide  their  porcelain  into  feveral  claf- 
fes,  according  to  its  different  degrees  of  finenefs  and 
beauty.  The  whole  of  the  firfl;  is  refcrved  for  the  ufe 
of  the  emperor,  fo  that  none  of  it  ever  comes  into  the 
hands  of  other  perfons,  unlefs  it  happen  to  be  cracked 
or  otherwife  damaged  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  un¬ 
worthy  of  being  prefented  to  the  fovereign.  Among 
that  fent  to  the  emperor,  how^ever,  there  is  fome  por- 
cebin  of  an  inferior  quality,  which  he  difpofes  of  in 
prefents.  There  is  fome  doubt,  therefore,  whether  any 
of  the  fiiiefl:  Chinefe  porcelain  was  ever  feen  in  Europe. 
Some  value,  however,  is  now  put  upon  the  European 
porcelain  by  the  Chinefe  themfelves. 

The  ufe  of  glafs  is  very  ancient  in  China,  though 
it  docs  not  appear  that  great  value  was  ever  put  upon 
this  kind  of  ware,  the  art  of  inanufaauring  it  having 
been  frequently  loft  and  revived  again  in  this  empiie. 
I'hey  greatly  admire  the  workmanfliip  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  cryflal,  but  prefer  their  own  porcelain,  which 
Hands  hot  liquors,  and  is  much  lefs  liable  to  be  broken. 
The  little  eftimation  in  which  this  fubflance  was  held, 
is  even  mentioned  by  their  own  writers  in  fpeaking  of 
the  falfe  pearls,  mirrors,  and  other  toys  which  were 
made  in  former  ages.  The  remembrance  of  a  very 
large  glafs  veffel,  however,  which  was  made  in  627,  is 
ftill  preferved  j  and  of  which  it  was  faid  that  a  mule 
could  as  eafily  enter  it  as  a  gnat  could  enter  a  pitcher. 
In  order  to  tranfport  this  monftrous  vclTel  from  the 
place  where  it  was  manufa61ured  to  the  emperor’s  pa¬ 
lace,  it  w^as  neceffary  to  inclofe  it  in  a  net,  the  four 
corners  of  which  were  fixed  to  four  carriages.  The 
fame  indifference  with  regard  to  glafs  is  ftill  entertain¬ 
ed  by  the  prefent  emperors ;  however,  a  glafs-houfe  is 
tftablifhed  at  Peking,  where  a  number  of  vafes  and 
other  works  are  made  *,  and  theft  are  fo  much  the  more 
difficult  in  the  execution,  as  none  of  them  are  blown. 
This  manufaftory,  as  well  as  many  others,  is  confider- 
ed  only  as  an  appendage  of  the  court,  deftined  for  the 
purpofes  of  pomp  and  magnificence. 

It  feems  evident  that  medicine  muft  have  been  one 
of  the  earlieft  ftudies  to  which  mankind  turned  their 
attention,  at  leaf!  when  they  had  attained  to  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  civilization.  It  is  the  common  lot  of  humanity 
to  be  born  to  trouble  as  the  fparks  fly  upward,  and  there¬ 
fore  an  affiduous  application  to  the  ftudy  of  thofe  difcafes 
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to  which  man  is  fubjeft,  either  with  a  view  to  cffe(ff  a 
radical  cure,  or  even  to  mitigate  the  virulence  of  their 
fymptoms,  muft:  have  fecured  to  fuch  charafters  the 
efteem  and  admiration  of  the  world.  Even  favages 
have  difcovered  refpea  for  fuch  of  their  own  nation  as 
could  remove  obftru£tions,  heal  bruifes,  or  adminifter 
relief  to  the  miferable  in  any  fhape  whatever.  The 
Chinefe  in  this  refpea  are  perfeaiy  unique,  and  feem 
to  differ  from  every  nation  under  heaven  in  their  no¬ 
tions  of  medicine.  They  have  no  public  feminaries 
where  the  healing  art  may  be  taught,  becaufe  they 
do  not  confider  the  knowledge  of  any  branch  of 
medicine  as  in  the  fmalleft  degree  neceffary.  The 
very  beft  performances  of  this  nature  to  be  met  with 
in  China,  are  little  more  than  mere^  enumerations 
of  the  names  and  fuppofed  qualities  of  different  plants, 
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_ a  fufficient  ftock  of  knowledge  for  conftituting 

Chinefe  phyfician.  In  a  country  where  the  people  are 
fo  credulous,  and  the  medical  art  at  fuch  a  low  ebb,  it 
wmuld  be  a  Angular  circumftance  to  find  no  quacks. 

In  every  city,  therefore,  of  this  vaft  empire,  multi¬ 
tudes  are  to  be  met  wfith  continually  vending  noftrums,. 
as  pretended  fpecifics  for  fome  difeafe  or  other,  and 
the  eafy  credulity  of  the  people  affords  them  a  comfort¬ 
able  fubfifteiice. 

Were  the  Chinefe  perpetual  ftrangers  to  every  fpe- 
cies  of  difeafe,  it  would  enable  us  to  account  for  their 
unnatural  apathy  or  indifference  about  the  ftudy  of 
phyfic  j  but  it  will  remain  an  inexplicable  paradox, 
when  we  are  affured  upon  undoubted  authority,  that 
they  are  fubjea  to  a  multiplicity  of  diftempers.  The 
fmallpox,  ophthalmia,  contagious  fevers,  fometimes 
the  venereal,  or  Canton  ulcer,  as  it  is  denominated  by 
themfelves,  are  a  few  oFthe  maladies  incident  to  the 
Chinefe,  which  might  conftitute  a  powerful  ftimuluf, 
one  would  imagine,  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  with  unre¬ 
mitting  aftTiduity,  which  it  is  certain  they  do  not,  as 
appears  from  the  fubfequent  affertion  of  Dr  Gregory. 

“  In  the  greateft,  moft  ancient,  and  moft  civilized 
empire  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  an  empire  that  was 
great,  populous/  and  highly  civilized  2COO  years  ago, 
when  this  country  was  as  favage  as  New^  Zealand  is  at 
prefent,  no  fuch  good  medical  aid  can  be  obtained  a- 
mong  the  people  of  it,  as  a  fmart  boy  of  16,  who  had 
been  but  i  2  months  apprentice  to  a  good  and  well  em¬ 
ployed  Edinburgh  furgcon,  might  reafonaby  be  expec¬ 
ted  to  afford.”  This  gives  us  a  melancholy  pidurc  of 
the  ftate  of  medicine  in  China,  which,  however,  is 
confirmed  by  the  united  teftimony  of  Sir  George 
Staunton  and  Mr  Barrowr. 

The  people  of  China  are  faid  to  be  in  the  poffeliion 
of  a  method  for  afcertaining  whether  a  man  has  been 
murdered,  or  committed  an  a£l  of  filicide,  of  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  which  our  readers  will  be  able  to  judge 
from  the  following  procefs.  The  body  to  be  examin¬ 
ed  is  waflied  with  vinegar.  A  large  fire  is  kindled  in 
a  pit  dug  tor  the  purpofe,  fix  feet  long,  three  wide, 
and  the  fame  in  depth.  I’he  fire  receives  new  accef- 
fion  of  fuel  till  the  pit  acquires  the  temperature  of  a 
heated  oven,  when  the  whole  of  the  remaining  fuel  is 
taken  out,  and  a  large  quantity  of  wine  is  poured  into 
the  pit.  The  body  is  then  placed  at  full  length  on 
ofier  twigs  over  the  mouth  of  it,  and  covered  with  a 
cloth  for  two  hours,  that  the  fleam  of  the  wine  may 
aa  upon  the  body  in  all  direaions.  The  Chinele,  it 
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is  faid,  aflert  that  if  the  blows  given  the  body  were  fo 
'  violent  as  to  occafion  death,  this  procefs  makes  the 
marks  of  them  clearly  appear,  let  the  ftate  of  the  bo¬ 
dy,  when  fubjeaed  to  this  teft,  be  ever  fo  cadave- 
rous. 

With  regard  to  the  miific  of  the  Chinefe,  we  have 
the  fame  (lories  related  as  of  the  Greeks  and  Egyp¬ 
tians,  viz.  that  in  former  ages  the  muficians  could 
make  brute  animals  leap  at  the  found  of  their  inftru- 
ments.  Our  author,  M.  Grofier,  indeed,  does  not 
quote  any  Chinefc  author  who  alferts  that  the  ancient 
mufic  could  make  trees  dance,  or  ftones  arrange  them- 
felves  into  a  city  j  but  he  quotes  them,  alferting,  “  that 
the  muficians  could  call  down  fuperior  fpirits  of  every 
age  from  the  ethereal  regions  j  raife  up  the  manes  of 
departed  beings  3  infpire  men  with  a  love  of  virtue  3 
and  lead  them  to  the  pra£lice  of  their  duty.”  Effe6ls 
of  this  fuperiiatural  kind  are  attributed  to  the  facred 
mufic  by  the  infpired  writers  ;  as  in  the  cafe  of  Saul, 
out  of  whom  an  evil  fpirlt  departed  at  the  found  of 
David’s  harp  ;  and  of  Eliflia,  who  was  infpired  with 
the  fpirit  of  prophecy  at  the  found  of  a  mufical  in- 
llrument.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  relations 
both  of  the  Greeks  and  Chinefe  are  founded  upon 
fa61s  of  this  kind  3  and  we  cannot  from  thence  infer, 
that  the  mufic  of  early  ages  was  at  all  fuperior  to 
that  which  followed*  According  to  thofe  w'ho  have 
employed  much  time  in  thefe  refearches,  the  ancient 
Chinefe  were  acquainted  with  the  divifion  of  the  oc¬ 
tave  into  twelve  femitones  3  and  that  before  the  time 
of  Pythagoras,  or  even  Mercury  himfelf :  that  the 
lyre  of  Pythagoras,  his  invention  of  the  diatonic  tetra- 
chords,  and  the  formation  of  his  grand  fyflem,  were 
merely  borrowed  from  the  ancient  Chinefe.  In  fhort, 
it  is  maintained,  that  the  Greeks,  even  Pythagoras 
himfelf,  did  nothing  but  Tipply  to  firings  that  theory 
•.which  the  Chinefe  had  before  formed,  and  applied  to 
pipes. 

At  prefent*  the  Chinefe  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
tife  of  our  mufical  notes  3  they  have  not  that  diverfity 
of  figns  which  diflinguifh  the  different  tones,  and  the 
gradual  elevation  or  depreflion  of  the  voice,  nor  any 
thing  to  point  out  the  various  modifications  of  found 
to  produce  harmony.  They  have  only  a  few  charac¬ 
ters  to  mark  the  principal  notes  3  and  all  the  airs  they 
learn  are  repeated  merely  by  rote.  7  he  emperor 
Kang- hi  was  therefore  greatly  afloniflied  at  the  facility 
with  which  an  European  could  catch  and  remember 
an  air  the  firfl  time  he  heard  it.  In  1679 
Eathers  Grimaldi  and  Pereira,  to  play  lome  tunes  on 
the  harpfichord,  of  which  they  had  before  made  him  a 
prefent.  He  was  greatly  entertained  with  their  mufic, 
but  altogether  afloniflied  when  he  found  that  F.  Perei¬ 
ra  could  take  down  a  Chinefe  air  while  the  muficians 
were  playing  it,  and  then  repeat  the  whole  without 
omitting  a  (ingle  note.  Having  made  feveral  trials  of 
this  kind  in  order  to  fatisfy  himfelf,  he  beftowed  the 
highefl  encomiums  upon  the  European  mufic,  and  the 
means  furniihed  by  it  to  facilitate  and  leflen  the  la¬ 
bour  of  the  memory.  ‘‘  I  niuft  confefs  (fays  he)  that 
the  European  mufic  is  incomparable,  and  that  the  like 
of  this  F.  Pereira  is  not  to  be  found  in  my  whole  king- 
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The  Chinefe  have  always  dlftingui(hed  eight  differ¬ 
ent  founds  3  and  they  believe  that  nature,  in  order  to 


produce  thefe,  formed  eight  different  kinds  of  fono- 
rous  bodies.  The  order  in  which  they  diflribute  thefe  ^ 
founds,  and  the  inftruments  they  have  contrived  to  pro^ 
duce  them,  are,  £.  The  found  of  (kin  produced  by 
drums  3  2.  That  of  (lone  produced  by  the  king;  3.  The 
found  of  metal  by  bells  3  4.  That  of  baked  earth  by 
the  huien ;  5.  Of  filk  by  the  kin  and  che ;  6.  Of 
wood  by  the  yu  and  tchou\  7.  Of  the  bamboo  by  the 
koan,  and  different  flutes  3  8.  That  of  a  gourd  by  the 
cheng. 

The  drums  were  originally  compofed  of  a  box  made 
of  baked  earth,  and  covered  at  the  extremities  with 
the  (kin  of  fome  animal  3  but  on  account  of  the  brit- 
tlenefs  of  baked  earth,  wood  w'as  foon  (ubftituted  in 
its  (lead.  Greater  part  of  thefe  inftruments  are  (liaped 
like  our  barrels,  but  fome  are  cylindric. 

The  inftruments  formed  of  the  fonorous  ftones  are 
called  kmg^  diftingulftied  into  tfe-Mng  and  pien-king* 

The  tfe-king  confifts  only  of  one  (lone,  and  therefore 
produces  only  one  note.  '\\\^  pten-king  of  16 

ftones  fufpended  together,  and  thus  forming  an  In- 
llrument  capable  of  producing  all  the  tones  admitted 
into  the  mufic  of  the  ancient  Chinefe.  hey  are  cut 
into  the  form  of  a  carpenter’s  fquare  3  their  tone  is 
flattened  by  dlminKhing  their  thlcknefs,  and  is  made 
(harper  by  abridging  their  length. 

Although  in  the  eftimation  of  the  Chinefe,  univerfai 
nature  has  been  forced  to  contribute  towards  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  their  mufic,  by  furnifliing  them  with  the  (kins  of 
different  animals,  metals,  ftones,  baked  earths,  and  the 
fibrous  parts  of  plants,  Mr  Barrow'  could  difeover  no  in- 
ftrumeiit  among  them  of  a  mufical  nature,  the  tones  of 
which  wx)uld  have  been  even  tolerable  to  a  delicate 
European  ear  3  and  only  one  perfon  in  the  courfe  of 
his  Inveftigations  and  refearches  could  with  any  pro¬ 
priety  be  faid  to  fing  from  tendernefs  and  feeling.  Yet 
without  the  fmalleil  authority  for  fuch  a  bold  affer- 
tion,  a  certain  Jefuit  has  maintained,  that  the  mufical 
fyftem  of  the  Chinefe  was  borrowed  from  them  by  the 
Greeks  and  Egyptians  before  the  time  of  Orpheus  ? 

He  who  can  believe  this  extravagant  affertlon,  after 
comparing  the  mufic  of  thefe  countries  together  at  any 
given  period,  will  find  it  an  cafy  matter  to  give  credit 
to  any  thing  whatever. 

The  bells  in  China  have  always  been  made  of  a  Bells  of  im^ 
mixture  of  tin  and  copper.  They  are  of  different  fizc. 

(hapes,  and  thofe  of  the  ancients  w^ere  net  round  but 
flatted,  and  in  the  lower  part  refembllng  a  crefeent. 

An  Inftrument,  correfponding  to  the  king,  already 
mentioned,  is  compofed  of  16  bells  of  different  fizes. 

Some  of  their  bells  ufed  on  public  oCcafions  are  of 
enormous  magnitudes.  One  at  Peking  is  deferibed  as 
13  ^  feet  in  diameter,  12J  in  height,  and  42  in  cir¬ 
cumference  3  the  weight  being  upwards  of  120,000 
pounds.  It  is  ufed  for  announcing  the  hours  or  watches 
of  the  night  3  and  its  found,  which  is  prodigioufly 
loud  and  iirong,  has  a  mod  awful  effefl  in  the  night¬ 
time,  by  reverberating  round  the  walls  and  the  echo 
of  the  furrounding  country.  There  are  feveral  others 
likewlfe  of  vaft  fize  in  the  fame  city  3  one  of  which 
deferves  greatly  to  be  admired  on  account  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  chara£lers  with  which  it  is  covered  3  and  which 
are  as  neat  and  perfeft  as  if  traced  out  by  the  hand  of 
the  fined  writer,  or  formed  by  means  of  a  ftarnp 
upon  wax.  F.  le  Comte  tells  us,  that  in  all  the  cities 
^  F  2  of 
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China,  of  China  there  are  bells  for  marking  the  hours  and  to  be  univerfally 

- watches  of  the  night.  They  generally  divide  the 

night  into  live  watches,  beginning  at  feven  or  eight 
in  the  evening*  On  the  commencement  of  the  fird  they 
give  one  ftroke,  which  is  repeated  a  moment  after;  and 
thus  they  continue  for  tw^o  hours  till  the  beginning 
of  the  fccond  :  they  then  give  two  ftrokes,  which 
are  repeated  at  equal  intervals  till  the  beginning  of  the 
third  watch  ;  and  thus  they  proceed  to  the  fourth  and 
fifth,  always  increafing  the  number  of  the  drokes. 

For  the  fame  purpofe  alfo  they  ufe  enormous  drums, 
which  they  beat  in  a  fimilar  manner,  F.  Magaillans 
mentions  one  at  Peking  upwards  of  40  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference. 

The  indrument  called  huien^  which  is  made  of  baked 
earth,  is  highly  edeemed  by  the  Chinefe  on  account 
of  its  antiquity.  It  is  didinguidied  into  two  kinds, 
the  great  and  fmall ;  the  former  being  of  the  fize  of 
a  goofe’s  egg  ;  the  latter  of  that  of  a  hen’s.  It  has 
fix  holes  for  the  notes,  and  a  feventh  for  the  mouth. 

The  kin  and  tche  have  been  knowm  from  the  re- 
moted  antiquity.  The  kin  has  feven  drings  made  of 
filk,  and  is  didinguidied  into  three  kinds,  differing 
only  in  fize.  The  body  is  formed  of  a  kind  of  wood 
varnidied  black,  and  its  whole  length  about  five  feet 
live  inches.  The  tche  is  about  nine  feet  in  length,  has 
2^  drings,  and  is  divided  into  25  kinds.  F.  Amiot 
aifures  us,  that  we  have  no  indrument  in  Europe  which 
deferves  to  be  preferred  to  it. 

The  indruments  which  emit  the  found  of  wood  are 
the  tchou^  the  yUy  and  the  tchoung-ton.  The  fird  is 
fhaped  like  a  budiel,  and  is  beat  on  the  infide  with  a 
hammer  ;  the  fecond,  w’hich  reprefents  a  tyger  fquat- 
ling,  is  made  to  found  by  feraping  its  back  gently 
with  a  rod  *,  the  third  is  a  colledion  of  twelve  pieces 
of  boards  tied  together,  wTich  are  ufed  for  beating 
time,  by  holding  them  in  the  right  hand,  and  knock¬ 
ing  them  gently  againd  the  palm  of  the  left. 

Many  indruments  are  coiidru6led  of  the  bamboo. 

Thefe  confid  of  pipes  joined  together,  or  feparate,  and 
pierced  with  more  or  fewer  holes.  The  principal  of 
all  thefe  wind  indruments  is  the  cheng^  which  emits  the 
found  of  a  gourd.  This  is  formed  by  cutting  off  the 
neck  of  a  gourd,  and  referving  only  the  lower  part. 

To  this  a  cover  is  fitted,  having  as  many  holes  as  are 
equal  to  the  number  of  founds  required.  In  each  of 
thefe  holes  a  pipe  made  of  bamboo  is  fixed,  and  diorter 
or  longer  according  to  the  tone  intended.  The  mouth 
•of  the  indrument  is  formed  of  another  pipe  diaped 
like  the  neck  of  a  goofe  ;  which  is  fixed  to  the  gourd 
on  one  fide,  and  ferves  to  convey  the  air  to  all  the  pipes 
it  contains.  The  ancient  cheng  varied  in  the  number 
of  their  pipes;  thole  ufed  at  prefent  have  only  13. 

Cbiiiefe  The  painting  of  the  Chinefe  is  undoubtedly  inferior 

painting,  to  that  of  the  Europeans,  though  we  are  not  by  any 
means  to  judge  of  the  abilities  of  the  painters  of  this 
empire  by  the  performances  which  are  brought  to 
Europe.  M.  Grofier  remarks,  that  the  w^orks  of  the 
eminent  Chinefe  painters  are  never  brought  to  Can¬ 
ton,  becaufe  they  cannot  find  purchafers  among  the 
European  merchants.  The  latter  delight  only  in  ob- 
feene  pi61uies,  which  are  not  permitted  by  government, 
nor  indeed  will  any  artid  of  chara6ler  execute  them, 
though  they  prevail  upon  fome  of  the  inferior  daubers 
to  gratify  them  in  this  refpe^l.  It  feems^  howeverj 
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agreed,  that  the  Chinefe  have  no  China, 
notion  of  correfinefs  Or  perfpedlive,  and  little  know-  v"— 
ledge  of  the  proportions  of  the  human  body,  though 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  excel  in  painting  flowers 
and  animals.  In  thefe  they  pride  themfelves  in  a 
fcrupuloufly  exadl  imitation  of  nature,  infomuch  that 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  a  painter  afk  his 
pupil  how  many  fcales  there  are  between  the  head  and 
tail  of  a  carp. 

Painting  was  formerly  much  edeemed  in  China,  but 
has  now  fallen  into  difrepute  on  account  of  its  politi¬ 
cal  inutility.  The  cabinets  and  galleries  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  however,  are  filled  w’ith  European  paintings, 
and  the  celebrated  artids  Cadiglioni  and  Attiret  were 
both  employed  ;  but  their  offer  of  ere61ing  a  fchool  of 
painting  was  reje6led,  led  they  fhould  by  this  means 
revive  the  tade  for  that  art  which  it  had  been  formerly 
thought  prudent  to  fupprefs. 

Painting  in  frefco  w^as  known  in  China  long  before 
the  Chridian  era  ;  and,  like  the  Grecians,  the  Chinefe 
boad  much  of  their  celebrated  painters  of  antiquity. 

Thus  we  are  told  of  a  door  painted  by  Fan-hien,  which 
was  fo  perfc6l  an  imitation,  that  the  people  who  enter¬ 
ed  the  temple  where  it  was,  attempted  to  go  out  by  it, 
unlefs  prevented  by  thofe  who  had  feen  it  before. 

The  prefent  emperor  has  in  his  park  an  European  vil¬ 
lage  painted  in  frefco,  which  produces  the  mod  agree¬ 
able  deception.  The  remaining  part  of  the  wall  re¬ 
prefents  a  landfcape  and  little  hills,  which  are  fo  hap¬ 
pily  blended  with  the  didant  mountains,  that  nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  agreeable.  This  was  the  pro- 
duflion  of  Chinefe  painters,  and  executed  from  defigns 
Iketched  out  for  them. 

After  this  account  of  the  date  of  painting  in  China^ 
chiefly  on  the  authority  of  M.  Grofier,  w^e  beg  leave 
to  remark  upon  the  authority  of  more  recent,  and  feem- 
ingly  more  competent  as  w^ell  as  more  inquifive  ob- 
fervers,  that  painting  in  China  is  at  a  low  ebb,  which 
made  a  certain  artid  once  exclaim,  “  Thefe  Chinefe 
are  fit  for  nothing  but  weighing  filver,  and  eating 
lice.”  They  can  copy  with  tolerable  exa61nefs  what 
is  laid  before  them,  but  fo  deficient  are  they  in  refpe^l 
to  a  judicious  alternation  of  light  and  fliade  ;  and 
therefore  without  difeovering  a  fingle  fymptom  of  tade, 
beauties,  and  defe£ls  are  alike  flavifhly  imitiited.  Their 
fuppofed  excellence  in  drawing  flowers,  birds,  and  in¬ 
fers  to  the  life,  is  mod  remarkable  in  the  city  of  Can¬ 
ton;  from  wdiich  Mr  Barrow  conje6lures  that  they  ac¬ 
quire  their  eminence  by  copying  the  produ611ons  of 
Europe,  occafionally  fent  over  to  be  transferred  to  the 
porcelain  defigned  for  exportation.  13^ 

Engraving  in  three,  four,  or  five  colours,  is  very  Engra- 
ancient  among  the  Chinefe,  and  was  known  in  this 
pire  long  before  its  difeovery  in  Europe.  ^  ^ 

Sculpture  is  very  little  known  in  this  empire  ;  nor  is  Sculpture* 
there  a  fingle  datue  in  any  of  the  fquares  or  public 
edifices  of  Peking,  not  even  in  the  emperor’s  palace. 

The  only  real  datues  to  be  met  with  in  the  empire  are 
thofe  wTich,  for  the  fake  of  ceremonious  didindlion, 
are  ufed  to  ornament  the  avenues  leading  to  the  tombs 
of  princes  and  men  of  great  raiik  ;  or  thofe  that  are 
placed  near  the  emperor’s  coffin,  and  that  of  his  fons 
and  daughters  in  the  interior  part  of  the  vault,  where 
their  remains  are  depofited.  ^  ^  135^ 

The  Chinefe  architefture  is  entirely  different  from  Architeo 

that 
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tliat  of  the  Greeks  or  Romans 
'  certain  proportions  of  its  own,  and  a  beauty  peculiar 
to  itfelf.  The  habitations  of  the  emperor  are  real  pa¬ 
laces,  and  announce  in  a  ftriking  manner  the  majefly 
and  grandeur  of  the  mafter  who  inhabits  them.  All 
the  milhonaries  w^ho  had  accefs  to  the  infide  of  the 
emperor’s  palace  at  Peking,  agreed,  that  if  each  of  its 
parts,  taken  feparately,  does  not  afford  fo  much  delight 
to  the  eye  as  fome  pieces  of  the  grand  architedlure  of 
Europe,  the  whole  prefents  a  light  fupcrlor  to  any 
thing  they  had  ever  feen  before.  In  the  Chlnefe  ar^ 
chitefture,  when  a  pillar  is  two  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
bafe,  its  height  mult  be  14  feet;  and  by  meafures 
of  this  kind  the  height  of  every  building  is  deter¬ 
mined. 

Alraoft  all  the  houfes  and  buildings  in  China  are 
conftruaed  of  wood.  One  reafon  of  this  may  be  the 
dread  of  earthquakes;  but,  befides  this,  fuch  buildings 
are  rendered  eligible  by  the  heat  and  dampnefs  of  the 
fouthern  provinces,  and  the  exceflive  cold  in  the  nor¬ 
thern,  which  would  render  ftone-houfes  almoll  unin¬ 
habitable.  Even  at  Peking,  where  the  rains  are  but 
of  thort  duration,  it  is  found  neceffary  to  cover  the 
fmall  marble  ftaircafes  belonging  to  the  Imperial  pa¬ 
lace  with  pieces  of  felt;  the  humidity  of  the  air 
moiftens  and  foaks  into  every  thing.  During  winter 
the  cold  is  fo  exceedingly  fevere,  that  no  window  can 
be  opened  to  the  north ;  and  water  continues  conftantly 
frozen  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  and  a  half  for  more  than 
three  months.  For  the  fame  reafons  a  variety  of 
ftories  are  not  ufed  in  the  Chinefe  buildings  ;  as  nei¬ 
ther  a  fecond  nor  third  ftory  w^ould  be  habitable  dur¬ 
ing  the  great  heats  of  fummer  or  the  rigorous  cold 
of  winter.  Though  Peking  is  fituated  in  the  northernf 
part  of  the  empire,  the  heat  there,  during  the  dog- 
days,  is  fo  intolerably  fcorchlng,  that  the  police  obliges 
trade fmen  and  Ihopkeepers  to  fleep  in  the  open  air  in 
the  piazzas  of  their  houfes,  left  they  ftiould  be  (lifted 
by  retiring  into  their  inner  apartments.  The  habita¬ 
tions  of  people  of  rank,  or  of  thofe  in  eafy  circum- 
ftances,  generally  confift  of  five  large  courts,  inclofed 
wdth  buildings  on  every  fide.  The  method  of  building 
with  feveral  (lories  was,  however,  followed  for  feveral 
centuries,  when  the  court  relided  in  the  fouthern  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  and  the  tafte  for  this  kind  of  building  was  car¬ 
ried  to  fuch  a  height,  that  immenfe  edifices  were 
erefled  from  130  to  200  feet  in  height,  and  the  pa¬ 
vilions  or  towers  at  the  extremities  rofe  upwards  of 
300  feet.  This  kind  of  building,  however,  at  length 
became  difgufting  ;  though  either  to  preferve  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  it,  or  for  the  fake  of  variety,  there  are 
dill  fome  buildings  to  be  feen  feveral  (lories  high  in 
the  palaces  belonging  to  the  emperor. 

A  multiplicity  of  bridges  are  rendered  neceffary  in 
China  by  the  vaft  number  of  canals  and  rivers  which 
interfe6l  the  empire.  Anciently,  however,  the  Chlnefe 
bridges  were  much  more  ingenious  as  well  as  magnifi¬ 
cent  than  they  are  at  prefent.  Some  of  them  were  fo 
contrived  that  they  could  be  ere£led  in  one  day  to 
fupply  the  place  of  others  w’hich  might  happen  to  be 
broken  down,  or  for  other  purpofes.  At  that  time 
they  had  bridges  which  derived  their  name  from  their 
figure;  as  refemhling  the  rainbow ;  draw-bridges^  bridges 
to  move  with  pulleys^  compafs-bridges^  &c.  with  many 
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but  neverthelefs  lias  others  entirely  unknowm  at  prefent.  The  building  of 
bridges  Indeed  was  once  a  luxurious  folly  of  the  em¬ 
perors  ;  fo  that  they  were  multiplied  from  whim  or  ca¬ 
price,  without  any  neceffity,  and  without  ufe.  Still, 
however,  many  of  them  are  extremely  beautiful  and 
magnificent.  The  arches  of  fome  are  very  lofty  and 
acute,  with  eafy  (lairs  on  each  fide,  the  (leps  of  w’hich 
are  not  quite  three  inches  in  thlcknefs,  for  the  greater 
facility  of  afeending  and  defeending  :  others  have  no 
arches,  but  are  compofed  of  large  (lones,  fometimes 
18  feet  in  length,  placed  tranfverfcly  upon  piles  like 
planks.  Some  of  thefe  bridges  are  conftruded  of 
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Hone,  marble,  or  brick  ;  others  of  wood  ;  and  fome 
are  formed  of  a  certain  number  of  barks  joined  toge¬ 
ther  by  very  ftrong  iron  chains.  Thefe  are  known 
by  the  name  of  floating  bridges,  and  feveral  of  them 
are  to  be  feen  on  the  large  rivers  Klang  and  Hoang-ho, 

For  feveral  centuries  the  Chlnefe  have  made  no  pro-  Ship-build* 
grefs  in  (hip-building.  Their  veffels  have  neither  ml-i^g- 
zen,  bowffprlt,  nor  top-maft.  They  have  only  a  main 
and  fore-maft,  to  which  is  fometimes  added  a  fmall  top- 
gallant-maft.  The  main  mad  is  placed  almoft  in  the 
fame  part  of  the  deck  as  ours  ;  but  the  fore-maft  Hands 
much  farther  forward.  The  latter  is  to  the  former  in 
the  proportion  of  two  to  three  ;  and  the  main-mad  b 
generally  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  vellel.  They 
ufe  mats  for  fails,  (Irengthening  them  with  whole 
bamboos  equal  in  length  to  the  breadth  of.the  fail,  and 
extended  acrofs  it  at  the  diftance  of  a  foot  from  one 
another.  Two  pieces  of  wood  are  fixed  to  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  fail ;  the  upper  ferves  as  a  fall  yard  ;  and 
the  lower,  which  is  about  five  or  fix  inches  in  thick- 
nefs,  keeps  the  fall  (Iretched  when  it  is  neceffary  to 
hold  or  lower  it.  This  kind  of  fall  may  be  folded  or 
unfolded  like  a  fereen.  For  caulking  their  vefiels  they 
do  not  ufe  pitch,  but  a  particular  kind  of  gum  mixed 
wdth  lime,  which  forms  a  compofition  ot  fuch  excel¬ 
lent  quality  that  one  or  two  wells  in  the  hold  are  fuf- 
ficient  to  keep  the  veflel  dry.  They  have  not  yet 
adopted  the  ufe  of  pumps,  and  therefore  draw  up  the 
water  with  buckets.  Their  anchors  are  made  ol  the 
hard  wood  called  iron-wood^  which  they  fay  is  much 
fuperior  to  the  metal,  becaufe  the  latter  fometimes 
bend,  but  the  former  never  do. 

The  Chinefe  pretend  to  have  been  the  firft  inventors 
of  the  mariner’s  compafs,  but  feem  to  have  little  in¬ 
clination  to  improve  fuch  an  important  inftrument ; 
however,  they  are  well  acquainted  with  the  art  ofina- 
nceuvring  a  veffel,  and  make  excellent  coaftlng  pilots, 
though  they  are  bad  failors  in  an  open  fca. 

China-RooI^  in  the  Materia  Medica^  the  root  of  a 
fpecies  of  Smilax,  brought  both  from  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies ;  and  thence  diftinguKhed  into  oriental 
and  occidental.  Both  forts  are  longKh,  full  of  joints, 
of  a  pale-reddidi  colour,  with  no  fmell,  and  very  little 
tafte.  The  oriental,  which  is  the  moll  efteemed,  is 
confiderably  harder,  and  paler-coloured  than  the  other. 

Such  (liould  be  chofen  as  is  frefti,  clofe,  heavy,  and 
upon  being  chewed  appears  full  of  a  fat  un6luous 
juice.  It  is  generally  fuppofed  to  promote  infenfible 
perfpiration  and  the  urinary  difeharge,  and  by  its 
un6luous  quality  to  obtund  acrimonious  juices.  China- 
root  w^as  firft  brought  into  Europe  in  the  year  1535, 
and  ufed  as  a  fpecific  againft  venereal  and  cutaneous 

diforders. 
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diforders.  With  this  view  it  was  made  ufe  of  for 
fome  time  5  but  has  long  fince  given  place  to^  more 
powerful  medicines. 

CHiNA-lVare.  See  Porcelain. 

CHINCA,  a  fea-port  town  of  Peru  In  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  fituated  in  an  extenfive  valley  of  the  fame  name, 
in  W.  Long.  76.  o.  S.  Lat.  13.  o. 

CHINCbUGH,  a  convuUive  kind  of  cough  to 
whicli  children  are  generally  fubje6t.  See  Medicine 
Index. 

CHINESE,  in  general  denotes  any  thing  belonging 
to  China  or  its  inhabitants. 

Chinese  Swanpan.  See  Abacus. 

CHINKAPIN.  See  Fagus,  Botany  Index. 

GHINNOR,  a  muhcal  inftrument  among  the  He¬ 
brews,  conlifting  of  32  chords.  Kircher  has  given  a 
figure  of  it,  which  is  copied  on  Plate  CXLV. 

CHINON,  an  ancient  town  of  Tourain  in  France, 
remarkable  for  the  death  of  Henry  II.  king  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  for  the  birth  of  the  famous  Rabelais.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Vienne,  in  a  fertile  and  pleafant 
country,  in  E  Long.  o.  18.  N.  Lat.  47* 

CHIO,  or  Chios,  an  Afiatic  ifland  lying  near  the 
coafl  of  Natolia,  oppofite  to  the  peninfula  of  Ionia. 
It  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Ethalia, 
Macris,  Pithyufa,  &c.  as  well  as  that  of  Chios.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Herodotus,  the  ifland  of  Chios  was  peopled 
originally  from  Ionia.  It  was  at  firft  governed  by 
kings  :  but  afterwards  the  government  idfumed  a  re¬ 
publican  form,  which  by  the  direflion  of  Ifocrates 
was  modelled  after  that  of  Athens.  They  wxre, 
however,  foon  enflaved  by  tyrants,  and  afterwards 
conquered  by  Cyrus  king  of  Perfia.  They  joined  the 
other  Grecians  in  the  Ionian  revolt  \  but  were  Ihame- 
fully  abandoned  by  the  Samians,  Lefl3ians,  and  others 
of  their  allies  *,  fo  that  they  were  again  reduced  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Perfians,  who  treated  them  with  the 
utmoft  feverity.  7'hey  continued  fubje6l  to  them  till 
the  battle  of  Mycale,  when  they  were  reftored  to 
their  ancient  liberty  :  this  they  enjoyed  till  the  down- 
fal  of  the  Perfian  empire,  when  they  became  fubjeft 
to  the  Macedonian  princes.  In  the  time  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Vefpafian  the  ifland  w^as  reduced  to  the  form  of 
a  Roman  province  j  but  the  Inhabitants  were  allowed 
to  live  according  to  their  own  laws  under  the  fuperin- 
tendence  pf  a  praetor.  It  is  now  fubjeft  to  the  Turks, 
and  is  called  Sew.  See  that  article. 

CHIOCOCCA.  See  Botany  Index. 

CHIONANTHUS,  the  Snow-drop  or  Fringe- 
tree.  See  Botany  Index. 

CHIONE,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  was  daughter  of 
Daedalion,  of  whom  Apollo  and  Mercury  became  ena¬ 
moured.  To  enjoy  her  company,  Mercury  lulled  her 
to  fleep  with  his  caduceus  \  and  Apollo^^  in  the  night, 
under  the  form  of  an  old  w’oman,  obtained  the  fame 
favours  as  Mercury.  From  this  embrace  Chione  be¬ 
came  mother  of  Philammon  and  Autolycus  ^  the  form¬ 
er  of  whom,  as  being  fon  of  Apollo,  became  an  ex¬ 
cellent  mufician  \  and  the  latter  was  equally  notori¬ 
ous  for  his  robberies,  of  which  his  father  Mercury 
was  the  patron.  Chione  grew  fo  proud  of  her  com¬ 
merce  with  the  gods,  that  (he  even  preferred  her  beau¬ 
ty  to  that  of  Juno  5  for  which  impiety  flie  was  killed 
by  the  goddefs  and  changed  into  a  havA. — Another 
of  the  fame  name  was  daughter  of  Boreas  and  Ori- 
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thyia,  who  had  Eumolpus  by  Neptune.  She  threw  Chios 
her  fon  into  the  fea  \  but  he  was  prelerved  by  his  fa¬ 
ther. 

CHIOS.  See  Chio  and  Scio. 

CHIOURLIC,  an  ancient  town  of  Tuikey  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  in  Romania,  with  a  fee  of  a  Greek  bifliop. 

It  is  feated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  in  E.  Long# 

7.  47.  N.  Lat.  41.  18. 

CHIOZZO,  an  ancient  and  handfome  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  territory  of  Venice,  and  in  a  fmall  ifland,  near 
the  Lagunes,  with  a  podefta,  a  bifliop’s  fee,  and  a 
harbour  defended  by  a  fort.  E.  Long.  12.  23.  N# 

Lat.  45.  17. 

CHIPPENHAM,  a  town  of  Wiltfhire,  feated  on  the 
river  Avon.  It  Is  a  good  thoroughfare  town  \  has  a 
handfome  Hone  bridge  over  the  river,  confifting  of  16 
arches  \  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  There 
is  here  a  manufa6lure  of  the  beft  fuperfine  w  oollen  cloth 
in  England.  W.  Long.  2.  12.  N.  Lat.  51.  25. 

CHIPPING,  a  phrafe  ufed  by  the  potters  and 
china-men  to  exprefs  that  common  accident  both  of 
our  own  ftonc  and  earthen  w’are,  and  the  porcelain  of 
China,  the  flying  off  of  fmall  pieces,  or  breaking  at 
the  edges.  Our  earthen  wares  ar^  particularly  fubjedt 
to  this,  and  are  always  fpoiled  by  it  before  any  other 
flaw  appears  in  them.  Our  flone  w^ares  efcape  it  bet¬ 
ter  than  thefe  ;  but  not  fo  w^ell  as  the  porcelain  of 
China,  which  is  lefs  fubjeft  to  it  than  any  other  ma- 
nufa6lure  in  the  world.  The  method  by  which  the 
Chinefe  defend  their  w  are  from  this  accident,  is  this  : 

They  carefully  burn  fome  fmall  bamboo  canes  to  a  fort 
of  charcoal,  which  is  very  light,  and  very  black  \  this 
they  reduce  to  a  fine  powder,  and  then  mix  it  into  a 
thin  pafte,  with  fome  of  the  varnifti  wLich  they  ufe 
for  their  ware  ;  they  next  take  the  veffels  when  dried, 
and  not  yet  baked,  to  the  wheel  •,  and  turning  them 
foftly  round,  they,  with  a  pencil  dipt  In  this  pafle, 
cover  the  whole  circumference  with  a  thin  coat  of  it  : 
after  this,  the  veffel  is  again  dried  j  and  the  border 
made  with  this  pafte  appears  of  a  pale  grayifli  colour 
when  it  is  thoroughly  dry.  They  work  on  It  after¬ 
wards  in  the  common  way,  covering  bofh  this  edge 
and  the  reft  of  the  veffel  with  the  common  varnifti. 

When  the  whole  is  baked  on,  the  colour  given  by  the 
allies  difappears,  and  the  edges  are  as  wftiite  as  any 
other  part  \  only  when  the  baking  has  not  been  fuffi- 
cient,  or  the  edges  have  not  been  covered  with  the  fe- 
cond  varniflnng,  w^e  fometimes  find  a  dufky  edge,  as 
in  fome  of  the  ordinary  thick  tea-cups.  It  may  be 
a  great  advantage  to  our  Englllh  manufa£lures  to  at¬ 
tempt  fomething  of  this  kind.  The  willow’  is  known 
to  make  a  very  light  and  black  charcoal :  but  the  el¬ 
der,  though  a  thing  feldom  ufed,  greatly  exceeds  it# 

The  young  green  ihoots  of  this  flirub,  which  are  al- 
moft  all  pith,  make  the  llghteft  and  the  blackeft  of  all 
charcoal  j  this  readily  mixes  with  any  liquid,  and  might 
be  eaffly  ufed  in  the  fame  way  that  the  Chinefe  ufe 
the  charcoal  of  the  bamboo  cane,  which  is  a  light 
hollow^  vegetab-e,  more  relembling  the  elder  (hoots 
than  any  other  Englifti  plaiit.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  fixed  fait  and  oil  contained  in  this  charcoal  ihould 
be  able  to  penetrate  the  yet  raw  edges  of  the  ware, 
and  to  give  them  In  the  fubfequent  baking  a  fomewhat 
different  degree  of  vitrification  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  veffel ;  which,  though,  if  given  to  the  whole, 
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ChirogTaph  it  mlglit  take  ofF  from  the  true  femivltrified  flate  of 
that  ware,  yet  at  the  edges  is  not  to  be  regarded,  and 
,  only  ferves  to  defend  them  from  common  accidents, 
and  keep  them  entire.  The  Chinefe'  ufe  two  cautions 
in  this  application  :  the  hrft  in  the  preparation  ;  the 
fecond  in  the  laying  it  on.  They  prepare  the  bam¬ 
boo  canes  for  burning  into  charcoal,  by  peeling  off  the 
rind.  This  might  eafily  be  done  with  our  elder  ihoots, 
which  are  fo  fucculent,  that  the  bark  drips  off  with  a 
touch.  The  Chinefe  fay,  that  if  this  is  not  done  with 
their  bamboo,  the  edges  touched  with  the  paffe  wdll 
burft  in  the  baking  :  this  does  not  feem  indeed  very 
probable  •,  but  the  charcoal  will  certainly  be  lighter 
made  from  the  peeled  fficks,  and  this  is  a  known  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  other  caution  is,  never  to  touch  the 
veffel  wdth  hands  that  have  any  greafy  or  fatty  fub- 
ftance  about  them  ;  for  if  this  is  done,  they  always 
find  the  veffel  crack  in  that  place. 

CHIROGRAPH,  was  anciently  a  deed  which,  re¬ 
quiring  a  counterpart,  was  engroffed  twice  on  the 
fame  piece  of  parchment,  counterwife  ;  leaving  a  fpace 
between,  wherein  was  written  Chirograph  j  through 
the  middle  whereof  the  parchment  was  cut,  fome- 
times  ftraight,  fometimes  indentedly  5  and  a  moiety 
given  to  each  of  the  parties.  This  was  afterwards 
called  dwidenduy  and  e-hart cv  divifee  5  and  was  the  fame 
wdth  what  wc  now  call  charter-party*  See  Charter- 
Party,  The  firft  ufe  of  thefe  chirographs,  with  us, 
was  in  the  lime  of  Henry  III. 

Chirograph  was  alfo  anciently  ufed  for  a  fine: 
and.  the  manner  of  engroffing  the  fines,  and  cutting 
the  parchment  in  two  pieces,  is  ftill  retained  in  the 
office  called  the  chirographer^ s  office, 

CHIROGRAPHER  0/ Fines,  an  officer  In  the 
common  pleas,  who  engrofffes  Fines  acknowledged  in 
that  court  into  a  perpetual  record  (after  they  have 
been  examined,  and  pafffed  by  other  officers),  and 
whites  and  delivers,  the  indentures  thereof  to  the  par¬ 
ty.  He  makes  two  indentures;  one  for  the  buyer, 
the  other  for  the  feller  ;  and  a  third  Indented  piece, 
containing  the  effe6:  of  the  fine,  and  called  the  foot  of 
the fne  %  and  delivers  it  to  the  ciiflos  hrevlum,-^li\it 
fame  officer  alfo,  or  his  deputy,  proclaims  all  fines  in 
court  every  term,  and  Indorfes  the  proclamations  on 
the  backfide  of  the  foot ;  keeping,  withal,  the  writ  of 
covenant,  and  the  note  of  the  fine. 

CHIROMANCY,  a  fpecles  of- divination  drawn 
from  the  lines  and  lineaments  of  a  perfon’s  hand,  by 
W’hich  means,  it  is  pretended,  the  difpofitions  may  be 
difeovered.  See  Divination,  N®  9. 

CHIRON,  a  famous  perfonage  of  antiquity  ;  ftyled 
by  Plutarch,  In  his  dialogue  on  mufic,  “  TJoe  wife  Cen- 
taurP  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  places  his  birth  In  the  firff 
age  after  Deucalion’s  deluge,  commonly  called  the 
Golden  Age  ;  and  adds,  that  he  formed  the  conffella- 
tions  for  the  ufe  of  the  Argonauts,  when  he  was  83 
years  old  ;  for  he  was  a  pra<51Ical  aftronomer,  as  well 
as  his  daughter  FIIppo  :  he  may,  therefore,  be  faid  to 
h^ve  flourifhed  in  the  earlieff  ages  of  Greece,  as  he 
preceded  the  conqueff  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  the 
Trojan  w^ar.  He  is  generally  called  the  fon  of  Saturn 
and  Phillyra  ;  ai»d  Is  faid  to  have  been  born  in  Thef- 
falv  among  the  Centaurs,  who  were  the  firft  Greeks 
that  had  acquired  the  ait  of  breaking  and  riding  hor- 
fes :  whence  the  poets,  painters,  and  fculptors,  have 


reprefented  them  as  a  compound  of  man  and  horfe  5  Chiron, 
and  perhaps  it  was  at  firff  imagined  by  the  Greeks,  — 
as  well  as  the  Americans,  when  they  firll  faw  cavalry, 
that  the  horfe  and  the  rider  conffituted  the  fame  ani¬ 
mal. 

Chiron  was  reprefented  by  the  ancients  as  one  oi.  Burney  s 
the  firft  inventors  of  medicine,  botany,  and  chirur- 
gery ;  a  word  which  fome  etymologlfts  have  derived 
from  his  name.  He  inhabited  a  grotto  or  cave  in  the 
foot  of  Mount  Pelion,  which,  from  his  wifdom  and 
great  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  became  the  moft  famous 
and  frequented  fchool  throughout  Greece.  Almoft 
all  the  heroes  of  his  time  W’ere  fond  of  receiving  his 
inftru<ffions ;  and  Xenophon,  who  enumerates  them, 
names  the  following  Illuftrious  perfonages  among  his 
dlfciples:  Cephalus,  ^fculapius,  Melanlon,  Neftor,  Am- 
phiaraus,  Peleus,  Telamon,  Meleager,  Thefeus,  Hip- 
polltus,  Palamedes,  Ulyffes,  Mneftheus,  Diomedcs,  Ca- 
ftor  and  Pollux,  Machaon  and  Podalirius,  Antllochus, 
yEneas,  and  Achilles,  From  this  catalogue  it  appears, 
that  Chiron  frequently  inftru8;ed  both  fathers  ancl 
fons  ;  and  Xenophon  has  given  a  ffiort  euloglum  on 
each,  which  may  be  read  in  his  wmrks,  and  which  re¬ 
dounds  to  the  honour  of  the  preceptor.  The  Greek 
hiftorlan,  however,  has  omitted  naming  feveral  of  his 
fcholars,  fuch  as  Bacchus,  Phoenix,  Cocytus,  Aryftaeus, 

Jafon,  and  his  foil  Medeus,  Ajax,  and  Protefilaus. 

Of  thefe  wx  ffiall  only  take  notice  of  fuch  as  intereft 
Ghlron  more  particularly.  It  is  pretended  that  the 
Grecian  Bacchus  was  the  favourite  fcholar  of  the  Cen¬ 
taur  ;  and  that  he  learned  of  this  mafter  the  revels, 
orgies,  bacchanalia,  and  other  ceremonies  of  his  wor- 
fhip.  According  to  Plutarch,  it  w’as  likewife  at  the 
fchool  of  Chiron  that  Hercules  ftudied  mufic,  medi¬ 
cine,  and  juftice  ;  though  Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us,  that 
Linus  was  the  mufic-mafter  of  this  hero.  But  among 
all  the  heroes  who  have  been  difciples  of  this  Centaur, 
no  one  refle61ed  fo  m.uch  honour  upon  him  as  Achilles, 
w’hofe  renown  he  in  fome  meafure  fhared ;  and  to 
whofe  education  he  in  a  particular  manner  attended, 
being  his  grandfather  by  the  mother’s  fide.  Apollo- 
dorus  tells  us,  that  the  ftudy  of  mufic  employed  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  time  which  he  beftowed  upon  his 
young  pupil,  as  an  incitement  to  virtuous  a61ions,  and 
a  bridle  to  the  impeluofity  of  his  temper.  One  of 
the  beft  remains  of  antique  painting  now  exifting,  is 
a  pi(ffure  upon  this  fubje^f,  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of 
Herculaneum,  in  which  Chiron  is  teaching  the  young 
Achilles  to  play  on  the  lyre.  The  death  of  this  phi- 
lofophic  muficlan  was  occafioned,  at  an  extreme  old 
age,  by  an  accidental  w^ound  in  the  knee  wfith  a  pol- 
foned  arrow',  ffmt  by  his  fcholar  Hercules  at  another. 

He  was  placed  after  his  death  by  Mufa^us  among  the 
conffellatlons,  through  refpe6l  for  jhls  virtues,  and  in 
gratitude  for  the  great  fervices  wffiich  he  had  render¬ 
ed  the  people  of  Greece.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fays  Chrondi 
in  proof  of  the  conffellatlons  being  formed  by  Chiron p.  15^ 
and  Mufa^us  for  the  ufe  and  honour  of  the  Argonauts, 
that  nothing  later  than  the  expedition  was  delineated 
on  the  fphere  :  according  to  the  fame  author,  Chiron 
lived  till  after  the  Argonautic  expedition,  in  which  he 
had  tw’O  grandfons.  The  ancients  have  not  failed  to 
attribute  to  him  feveral  w'ritings ;  among  w'hlch,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Suidas,  are  precepts^  in  verfe,  com^ 

pofed  for  the  ufe  of  Achilles ;  and  a  medicinal  irea- 
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Chiionia  tife  on  the  difeafes  incident  to  horfes  and  other  qua- 
.11  drupeds,  \  the  lexicographer  even  pretends, 

^  that  it  is  from  this  vvoik  the  Centaur  derived  his  name. 
Fabricius  gives  a  lift  of  the  works  attributed  to  Chi- 
•  ron,  and  difcufles  the  claims  which  have  been  made  for 
others  to  the  fame  writings  ;  and  In  vol.  xiii.  he  gives 
him  a  diftinguifticd  place  in  his  catalogue  of  ancient 
phyficians. 

CHIRONIA.  See  Botany  Index, 

CHIRONOMY,  in  antiquity,  the  art  of  reprefent- 
ing  any  paft  tranfadion  by  the  geftures  of  the  body, 
more  cfpecially  by  the  motions  of  the  hands  :  this 
made  a  part  of  liberal  education  ;  it  had  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  Socrates,  and  was  ranked  by  Plato  among  the 
political  virtues. 

CHIROTONY,  among  ecclefiaftical  writers,  de¬ 
notes  the  impofitlon  of  hands  ufed  in  conferring  prieft- 
ly  orders.  However,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that 
chirotony  originally  was  a  method  of  electing  magif- 
trates,  by  holding  up  the  hands. 

CHIRURGEON,  or  Surgeon.  See  Surgeon. 
CHIRURGERY.  See  Surgery. 

CHISLEY-land,  in  Agriculture^  a  foil  of  a  middle 
nature  between  fandy  and  clayey  land,  with  a  large  ad¬ 
mixture  of  pebbles. 

CHISON,  Kison,  or  Kisson,  (Judges  iv.  and  v.) 
a  river  of  Galilee  \  faid  to  rife  in  Mount  Tabor,  to  run 
by  the  town  of  Naim,  and  to  fall  into  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  between  Mount  Carmel  and  Ptolemais,  (i  Kings 
xviii.  40.) 

CHISSEL,  or  Chisel,  an  Inftrument  much  ufed  in 
fculpture,  mafonry,  joinery,  carpentry,  &c. 

There  are  chiflels  of  different  kinds  j  though  their 
chief  difference  lies  In  their  different  fize  and  ftrength, 
as  being  all  made  of  fteel  well  ftiarpened  and  tempered  : 
but  they  have  different  names,  according  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  ufes  to  which  they  are  applied.  The  chiffels  ufed 
in  carpentry  and  joinery  are,  i.  The  former  j  which 
is  ufed  firft  of  all  before  the  parting  chlffsl,  and  juft 
after  the  work  is  fcribed.  2.  The  paring-chilfel  5 
Vvdiich  has  a  fine  fmooth  edge,  and  is  ufed  to  pare  off 
or  fmooth  the  irregularities  which  the  former  makes. 
This  is  not  ftruck  with  a  mallet  as  the  former  is,  but 
is  preffed  with  the  flioulder  of  the  workman.  3.  Skew- 
former  :  this  is  ufed  for  cleanfing  acute  angles  with  the 
point  or  corner  of  its  narrow  edge.  4.  The  raortife- 
chiffel  \  which  is  narrow,  but  very  thick  and  ftrong, 
to  endure  hard  blows,  and  it  is  cut  to  a  very  broad 
bafil.  Its  ufe  is  to  cut  deep  fquare  holes  in  the  wood 
for  mortifes.  5.  The  gouge,  which  is  a  chilTel  with 
a  round  edge  *,  one  fide  whereof  ferves  to  prepare  the 
way  for  an  augre,  and  the  other  to  cut  fuch  wood  as 
is  to  be  rounded,  hollowed,  &c.  6.  Socket  chiffels, 

which  are  chiefly  ufed  by  carpenters,  8^:c.  have  their 
fhank  made  with  a  hollow  focket  at  top  ;  to  leceive  a 
ftrong  wooden  fprig,  fitted  into  it  with  a  flioulder. 
Thefe  chiffels  are  diftinguifhed,  according  to  the 
breadth  of  the  blade,  into  half-inch  chiffels,  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  chiffels,  &c.  7.  Ripping  chiffels  \ 

which  is  a  focket-chifl'el  of  an  inch  broad,  having  a 
blunt  edge,  with  no  bafil  to  it.  Its  ufe  Is  to  rip  or  tear 
two  pieces  of  wood  afunder,  by  forcing  in  the  blunt 
edge  between  them. 

CHITON,  in  Zoology^  a  genus  of  the  order  of  ver¬ 
mes  teftaccce.  The  name  chiton  is  from  lorica^ 
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a  coat  of  mail.  The  ftiell  is  plated,  and  conflfls  of  ma-  Chittira 
ny  parts  lying  upon  each  other  tranfverfely  :  the  inha-  ,  ii 
bitant  is  a  fpecies  of  the  Doris.  See  Conchology  .  ‘ ^ 

Index, 

CHITTIM,  in  Ancient  Geography^  according  to 
Le  Clerc,  Calmet,  and  others,  was  the  fanie  with  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  peopled  by  Kittira  the  fon  of  Javan  and  grand- 
fon  of  Noah. 

CHlTTRlCK’s  MEDICINE  FOR  THE  STONE.  This 
medicine  was  fome  years  ago  kept  as  a  fecret,  and  had 
great  reputation  as  a  lithontriptic,  wFich  Indeed  it 
feems  in  many  cafes  to  deferve.  It  was  difeovered  by 
Dr  Blackrie  to  be  no  other  than  foap-lye  j  and  the 
following  receipt  for  ufing  it  w^as  procured  by  General 
Dunbar  :  “  Take  one  tea-fpoonful  of  the  ftrongeft 
foap-lye,  mixed  in  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  fweet  milk, 
an  hour  before  breakfaft  and  at  going  to  bed.  Be¬ 
fore  you  take  the  medicine,  take  a  fup  of  pure  milk, 
and  immediately  after^jou  havefwallowed  the  medicine 
take  another.  If  you  find  this  agrees  with  you  for 
twTo  or  three  days,  you  may  add  half  as  much  more  to 
the  dofe.”  j 

CHIVALRY,  (from  cheval^  ‘‘a  horfe)*,”  an  ab- Defimtion. 
ftra£l  term,  ufed  to  exprefs  the  peculiar  privileges,  ob¬ 
ligations,  and  turn  of  mind,  wdth  all  the  other  diftin- 
gulfliing  charadlerlftics  of  that  order  of  men  who  flou- 
riflied  in  Europe  in  the  dark  ages,  during  the  vigour 
of  the  feudal  fyftems  of  government,  under  the  name  of 
Knights  or  Knights  Errant,  ^ 

To  afeertain  the  period  at  which  the  order  fprung  Difficulty 
up,  and  the  circumftances  to  which  its  origin  was  ow^-  of  tracing 
ing,  is  no  eafy  talk.  In  the  hiftory  of  fociety,  fuch^^^°”Sj^ 
a  multiplicity  of  collateral  faffs  appear  Interwoven  ®  ^ 
together,  and  caufes  and  effeffs  run  into  each  other 
by  a  gradation  fo  imperceptible,  that  it  is  exceedingly 
difEcult,  even  for  the  niceft  eye,  to  difeern  caufes 
from  their  immediate  eftefls,  or  to  dlftinguifti  to 
wdiich  among  a  number  of  collateral  circumftances  the 
origin  of  any  particular  event  is  to  be  referred.  The 
age  to  wdiich  w’e  muft  look  for  the  origin  of  chivalry 
was  fingularly  rude  and  illiterate.  Even  the  principal 
events  of  that  period,  emigrations,  w^ars,  and  the  efta- 
blKhment  of  fyftems  of  law-s  and  forms  of  government, 
have  been  but  imperfeflly,  and  in  many  inftances  un¬ 
faithfully,  recorded.  But  the  tranfaflions  wdiich  took 
place  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  civil  and  domeftic  life, 
and  which,  though  lefs  ftriking,  muft  have  always  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  the  more  remarkable  events,  have 
been  generally  thought  unworthy  of  tranfmifllon  to 
pofterity,  and  have  very  feldom  found  a  hiftorian. 

Add  to  thefe  difficulties  which  oppofe  our  refearches 
on  this  fubjeff,  that  the  nations  of  Europe  were  In 
that  age  a  mixed  multitude,  confifting  of  the  aborigi¬ 
nal  inhabitants,  who,  though  either  fubdued  by  the 
Roman  arms,  or  at  leaft  compelled  to  retire  to  the 
woods  and  mountains,  ftill  obftinately  retained  their  pri¬ 
mitive  manners  and  cuftoms  j  Roman  colonies,  and 
fuch  of  the  original  inhabitantsof  the  countries  in  which 
thefe  were  eftabliflied,  as  had  yielded  not  only  to  the 
arms  of  the  Romans,  but  alfo  to  the  influence  of  their 
laws,  arts,  and  manners  ;  and  the  barbarians,  who  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  northern  regions  of  Afia  and  Europe, 
the  wdlds  of  Scythia  and  Germany,  diflblved  the  fabric 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  made  therafelves  lords  of 
Europe,  Amid  this  confufion  of  nations,  inftitutions. 
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and  cuftdms,  it  becomes  almoft  Impoffible  to  trace  any 
'  regular  feries  of  caufes  and  effects. 

Yet  as  the  hiftory  of  that  period  is  not  entirely  un¬ 
known  to  us,  and  the  obfeure  and  imper^edl  records 
in  which  it  is  preferved,  while  they  commemorate  the 
more  remarkable  events,  throw  a  faint  light  on  the 
cuiloms,  manners,  and  ordinary  tranfadions  of  the 
age  y  we  can  at  lead  colledl  fome  circum dances,  which 
if  they  did  not  of  themfelves  give  rife  to  the  inditu- 
tion  of  chivalry,  mud  certainly  have  co-operated  with 
others  to  that  end.  We  may  even  be  allowed,  if  we 
proceed  with  due  diffidence  and  caution,  to  deduce, 
from  a  confideration  of  the  effieft,  fome  inferences  con¬ 
cerning  the  caufe  j  from  thofe  particulars  of  its  hidory 
which  are  known  to  us,  we  may  venture  to  carry  ima¬ 
gination  backwards,  under  a  proper  redraint,  to  thofe 
wdiich  are  hid  under  the  darknefs  of  a  rude  and  illite¬ 
rate  age. 

Didin6lion  of  ranks  appears  to  be  effientially  necef- 
fary  to  the  exiftence  of  civil  order.  Even  in  the  fim- 
pled  and  ruded  focial  edablilhments,  we  find  not 
merely  the  natural  diftin61ions  of  weak  and  drong, 
young  and  old,  parent  and  child,  hufband  and  wife  *, 
thefe  are  always  accompanied  with  others  w’hich  owe 
their  inditution  to  the  invention  of  man,  and  the  con- 
fent,  either  tacit  or  formal,  of  the  fociety  among 
whom  they  prevail.  In  peace  and  in  war,  fuch  dif- 
tinflions  are  equally  neceffary  :  they  conditute  an  ef- 
fential  and  important  part  of  the  mechanifm  of  fociety. 

One  of  the  earlieft  artificial  didin6lions  introduced 
among  mankind,  is  that  vdiich  feparates  the  bold  and 
fivilful  warrior  from  thofe  whofe  feeblenefs  of  body  and 
mind  renders  them  unable  to  excel  in  dexterity,  dra- 
tagem,  or  valour.  Among  rude  nations,  who  are  but 
iniperfedlly  acquainted  wdth  the  advantages  of  focial 
order,  this  dillin^lion  is  more  remarkably  eminent 
than  in  any  other  date  of  fociety.  The  ferocity  of  the 
human  charadler  in  fuch  a  period  produces  almofl;  con¬ 
tinual  hodilities  among  neighbouring  tribes  ;  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  nature,  and  the  brute  inhabitants  of  the  fored, 
are  not  yet  reduced  to  be  fiibfervient  to  the  will  of 
man  *,  and  thefe,  with  other  concomitant  clrcumdances, 
render  the  w^arrior,  who  is  equally  didlnguiflied  by  cun¬ 
ning  and  valour,  more  ufeful  and  refpe6lable  than  any 
other  chara£ler. 

On  the  fame  principles,  as  the  boundaries  of  fociety 
are  enlarged,  arid  its  form  becomes  more  complex,  the 
daffies  into  which  it  is  already  didinguifiied  are  again 
fubdivided.  The  invention  of  arts,  and  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  property,  are  the  chief  caufes  of  thefe  new  dif- 
tin£lions  which  now  arlfe  among  the  orders  of  fociety  j 
and  they  extend  their  influence  equally  through  the 
whole  fydem.  Difference  of  armour,  and  different 
inodes  of  military  difeipline,  produce  didrn(51:ion  of 
orders  among  thofe  who  pradife  the  arts  of  war;  while 
other  clrcumdances,  originating  from  the  fame  general 
caufes,  occafion  fimilar  changes  to  take  place  amiddthe 
feenes  of  peace. 

None  of  the  new  drdin61ions  which  are  introduced 
among  men,  with  refpeft  to  the  difeipline  and  con- 
du£I  of  w’ar,  in  confequence  of  the  acquifition  of  pro¬ 
perty  and  the  invention  of  arts,  is  more  remarkable 
than  that  occafioned  by  the  ufe  of  horfes  in  military 
expeditions,  and  the  training  of  them  to  the  evolu¬ 
tions  of  the  military  art.  Fire-arms,  it  is  true,  give 
Vql.  VL  Part  I. 
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to  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  them  a  greater  fu-  Chivalry.  ^ 
perlority  over  thofe  to  whom  their  ufe  is  unknowui,  ' 

than  what  the  horfeman  poffeffes  over  him  who  fights 
on  foot.  But  the  ufe  of  fire-arms  is  of  fuch  impor¬ 
tance  in  war,  and  the  expence  attending  it  fo  inconfi- 
derable,  that  wherever  thefe  have  been  introduced, 
they  have  feldom  been  confined  to  one  particular  order 
in  an  army  ;  and,  therefore,  they  produce  indeed  a  I'e- 
markable,  though  tranfient,  dldinflion  among  different 
nations  ;  but  edablifh  no  permanent  ditlindions  in  the 
armies  in  any  one  nation.  But  to  maintain  a  horfe, 
to  equip  him  with  codly  furniture,  to  manage  him 
wdth  dexterity  and  vigour,  are  circumftances  whicli 
have  Invariably  produced  a  danding  and  confpicuous 
didin£lion  among  the  military  order,  wherever  bodies 
of  cavalry  have  been  formed.  The  Roman  equites^ 

W'ho,  though  they  became  at  length  a  body  of  ufurers 
and  farmers-general,  were  originally  the  only  body  of 
cavalry  employed  by  the  date,  occupied  a  refpe6lablc 
rank  between  the  fenators  and  the  plebeians  ;  and  the 
elegance  and  humaiiity  of  their  manners  were  fuitable 
to  their  rank.  In  ancient  Greece,  and  in  the  cele¬ 
brated  monarchies  of  Afia,  the  fame  didindlion  pre¬ 
vailed  at  a  fimilar  period.  ^ 

Since  the  clrcumdances  and  principles  on  which  Military 
this  didimdion  depends  are  not  fuch  as  mud  be 
fined  in  their  influence  to  one  particular  nation,  or  ^ 

region  of  the  globe,  we  may  hope  to  trace  their  ef- Germans, 
fe<5ts  among  the  favage  warriors  of  Scythia  and  Ger¬ 
many,  as  well  as  among  the  Greeks  or  Romans. 

From  the  valuable  treatife  of  Tacitus  de  moribus  Ger^ 

?nanoru7?iy  we  learn  that,  among  the  German  w^arriors 
a  didindlion  IbmewTat  of  this  nature  did  a61ually  fub- 
fid  ;  not  fo  much  indeed  a  didinflion  betw^een  the 
warrior  who  fought/on  horfeback  and  thofe  who  fought 
on  foot,  as  between  thofe  whom  vigour  of  body  and 
energy  of  mind  enabled  to  brave  all  the  dangers  of 
war,  and  fuch  as,  from  the  imbecility  of  youth,  the  in¬ 
firmities  of  age,  or  the  natural  inferiority  of  their  men¬ 
tal  and  bodily  powders,  were  unequal  to  feenes  of  hard- 
diip  and  deeds  of  valour.  The  youth  was  not  permit¬ 
ted  to  take  arms  and  join  his  warlike  countrymen  in 
their  military  expeditions  whenever  he  himfelf  thought 
proper  ;  there  w  as  a  certain  age  before  which  he  could 
not  be  inveded  wdth  armour.  When  he  had  attained 
that  period,  If  not  found  deficient  in  drength,  a61ivity, 
or  courage,  he  was  formally  honoured  with  the  fhleld 
and  the  lance,  called  to  the  duties,  and  admitted  to  all 
the  privileges  of  a  warrior.  g 

Another  fadl  worthy  of  notice,  refpeiding  the  man- Rerpe<5la- 
ners  of  the  barbarians  of  Germany  before  they  eda-^^^^^y 
blhhed  themfelves  in  the  cultivated  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire,  rs,  that  their  women,  contrary  to  what-Gem^j^iis^ 
we  find  among  many  other  rude  nations,  were  treated 
with  a  high  degree  of  refpedl.  They  did  not  gene¬ 
rally  vie  with  the  men  in  deeds  of  valour,  but  they 
animated  them  by  their  exhortations  to  diilinguidi 
themfelves  in  the  field  ;  and  virgins  efpeclally  were  cen- 
fidered  with  a  facred  veneration,  as  endowed  with  pro¬ 
phetic  powreis,  capable  of  forefeeing  events  hid  in  the 
womb  of  futur  ity,  and  even  of  influencing  the  will  of  the 
deities.  Hence,  though  domedic  dutie  s  were  their  pe¬ 
culiar  province,  yet  they  were  not  hardily  treated  nor 
confined  to  a  date  of  fiavery.  There  appears  indeed 
a  driking  analogy  between  the  condition  of  the  women 
G  among 
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amonp  the  rude  foldiers  of  Sparta  and  the  rank  which 
they  occupied  among  the  warlike  cantons  of  Germany. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  the  Geman  were  (fill  more  honourable 
than  the  Spartan  women  j  as  they  were  taught  to  wield 
the  magic  weapons  of  fuperftition,  which  in  Greece 
were  appropriated  to  the  priefts. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that,  in  the  forefts  of  Germany 
at  leaft,  if  not  the  more  northern  regions  of  Alia 
and  Europe,  the  conquerors  of  the  Roman  empire,  be¬ 
fore  they  penetrated  into  its  provinces,  treated  their 
women  with  a  degree  of  refpeft  unknown  to  moft  of 
the  nations  of  antiquity  ;  that  the  charaaer  of  the  war¬ 
rior  was  likewife  highly  honourable,  being  underftood 
to  unite  all  thofe  qualities  which  were  in  the  higheft 
eftimation  ;  and  that  it  was  only  at  a  particular  age, 
and  with  certain  forms,  that  the  youth  were  admitted 

to  bear  arms.  ,  .  ,  r  j 

When  thofe  nations  fallied  from  their  deferts  and 
forefts,  overran  the  Roman  empire,  and  eftabliftied 
themfelves  in  its  provinces,  the  changes  which  took 
place  on  their  circumftances  were  remarkable  j  and  by 
a  natural  influence,  it  could  not  but  produce  an  equally 
remarkable  change  on  their  habits,  cuftoms,  and  man¬ 
ners.  The  great  outlines  might  ftill  remain  ;  but 
they  could  not  now  fail  to  be  filled  up  in  a  different 
manner.  Here,  however,  the  records  of  hiftory  are 
peculiarly  imperfeft.  .We  have  no  Caefar  or  Tacitus 
to  fupply  fafts  or  dired  our  reafonings  ;  the  Gothic 
nations  had  not  yet  learned  to  read  and  write ;  and 
the  Romans  were  fo  depreffed  under  the  fenfe  of  their 
own  miferies,  as  to  be  negligent  of  the  changes  which 
happened  around  them.  But  as  foon  as  the  light^  of 
hiilpry  begins  again  to  dawn,  we  find  that  the  leading 
feati^es  of  the  barbarian  character  were  not  effaced,  but 
only  modified  in  a  particular  manner,  in  confepuence 
of  their  mixing  among  a  more  polifhed  people,  becom¬ 
ing  acquainted  with  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  acquiring 
extenfive  power  and  property. 

Thofe  who  fought  on  horfeback  now  began  to  be 
diftinguifhed  with  peculiar  honours.  The  manners  of 
the  warrior  too  were  become  more  cultivated,  and  his 
fpirit  more  humane.  Leifure  and  opulence,^  with  the 
intiuence  of  a  polifiied  people,  even  though  in  a  ftate 
of  llavery,  taught  thofe  barbarians  to  afpire  after  more 
refined  pleafures  and  more  fplendid  amufements  than 
thofe  with  which  they  had  been  before  fatisfied.  The 
influence  of  Chriftlanity,  too,  which,  though  grofsly 
corrupted,  was  ftill  favourable  to  the  focial  happinefs 
of  mankind,  concurred  to  polifh  their  manners  and  ex¬ 
alt  their  chara6ler.  Hence,  in  the  end  of  the  tenth 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  we  fee 
kriight-errantry,  with  that  romantic  gallantry,  piety, 
and  humanity,  by  which  it  was  principally  diftinguifla- 
ed,  make  its  appearance.  At  the  court  of  every 
prince,  count,  or  baron,  joufts  and  tournaments  be¬ 
came  the  favourite  amufements.  At  thofe  entertain¬ 
ments,  feill  in  arms,  devotion  to  the  fair,  and  generous 
courtefy,  were  all  at  once  cultivated.  About  this 
period  began  the  crufades*,  and  thefe,  to  which  alone 
fome  have  referred  the  origin  of  chivalry,  though  they 
could  not  give  rife  to  what  was  already  in  exiftence, 
yet  moulded  the  form  and  directed  the  fpirit  of  the 
inftitution  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  raife  it  by  a  rapid 
progrefs  from  infancy,  as  it  w^ere,  to  full  vigour  and 
jnaturity.  Its  charafter,  as  it  appeared  when  fully 


formed,  is  w'ell  deferibed  by  an  eloquent  hlftorlan  in  Chivalry, 
the  following  manner  : 

Between  the  age  of  Charlemagne  and  that  of  the  Gibbont 
crufadcs,  a  revolution  had  taken  place  among  the 
niards,  the  Normans,  and  the  Irench,  which  was  gra¬ 
dually  extended  to  the  reft  of  Europe.  ^  The  fervice 
of  the  infantry  was  degraded  to  the  plebeians  ;  the  ca¬ 
valry  formed  the  ftrength  of  the  armies,  and  the  ho¬ 
nourable  name  of  miles,  or  foldier,  was  confined  to  the 
gentlemen  who  ferved  on  horfeback,  and  were  inveft- 
ed  with  the  charader  of  knighthood.  The  dukes  and 
counts,  who  had  ufurped  the  rights  of  foverelgnty,  di¬ 
vided  the  provinces  among  their  faithful  barons  :  the 
barons  diftributed  among  their  vaflals  the  fiefs  or  bene¬ 
fices  of  their  jurifdiaion  j  and  thele  military  tenants, 
the  peers  of  each  other  and  of  their  lord,  compofed 
the  noble  or  equeftrian  order,  which  difdained  to  con¬ 
ceive  the  peafant  or  burgher  as  of  the  fame  fpecies 
with  themfelves.  The  dignity  of  their  birth  was  pre- 
ferved  by  pure  and  equal  alliances  ;  their  fons  alone 
w’ho  could  produce  four  quarters  or  lines  of  anceftry, 
without  fpot  or  reproach,  might  legally  pretend  to  the 
honour  of  knighthood  j  but  a  valiant  plebeian  was 
fometimes  enriched,  and  ennobled  by  the  fword,  and 
became  the  father  of  a  new  race.  A  Tingle  knight 
could  impart,  according  to  his  judgment,  the  charaaer 
which  he  received  ;  and  the  warlike  fovereigns  of  Eu¬ 
rope  derived  more  glory  from  this  perfonal  diftinaion 
than  from  the  luftre  of  their  diadem.  This  ceremony 
was  in  its  origin  fimple  and  profane  ;  the  candidate, 
after  fome  previous  trial,  was  invefted  with  his  fw’ord 
and  fpurs  *,  and  his  cheek  or  Ihoulder  were  touched 
with  a  flight  blow,  as  an  emblem  of  the  laft  affront 
which  it  was  law’ful  for  him  to  endure.  But  fuper¬ 
ftition  mingled  in  every  public  and  private  aaion  of 
life  :  In  the  holy  wars,  it  fanaified  the  profefiion  of 
arms  *,  and  the  order  of  chivalry  was  aftimilatcd  in  its 
rights  and  privileges  to  the  facred  orders  of  priefthood. 

The  bath  and  white  garment  of  the  novice  were  an 
indecent  copy  of  the  regeneration  of  baptifm  :  his 
fw’ord,  which  he  offered  on  the  altar,  w’as  bleffed  by 
the  minifters  of  religion  ;  his  folemn  reception  was 
preceded  by  fafts  and  vigils  j  and  he  w^as  created  a 
knight  in  the  name  of  God,  of  St  George,  and  of  St 
Michael  the  archangel.  He  fwore  to  accomplifti  the 
duties  of  his  profeflion  *,  and  education,  example,  and 
the  public  opinion,  were  the  inviolable  guardians  of  his 
oath.  As  the  champion  of  God  and  the  ladies,  he  de¬ 


voted  himfelf  to  fpeak  the  truth  j  to  maintain  the 
right  j  to  protea  the  diftreffed  5  to  praafte  coi/rte/yy  a 
virtue  lefs  familiar  to  the  ancients  j  to  purfue  the  infi¬ 
dels  ;  to  defpife  the  allurements  of  eafe  and  fafety  5 
and  to  vindicate  in  every  perilous  adventure  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  his  charaaer.  The  abufe  of  the  fame  fpirit 
provoked  the  illiterate  knight  to  difdain  the  arts  of  in- 
duftry  and  peace  *,  to  efteem  himfelf  the  foie  judge  and 
avenger  of  his  own  injuries  j  and  proudly  to  neglea 
the  laws  of  civil  fociety  and  military  difcipline.  Yet 
the  benefits  of  this  inftitution,  to  refine  the  temper  of 
barbarians,  and  to  infufe  fome  principles  of  faith,  juf- 
tice,  and  humanity,  were  ftrongly  felt,  and  have  been 
often  obferved.  The  afperity  of  national  prejudice 
was  foftened  ;  and  the  community  of  religion  and  arms 
fpread  a  fimikr  colour  and  generous  emulation  over 
the  face  of  Chriftendom.  Abroad,  in  enterpnfe  and 

pilgrimage^ 
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Chivalry,  pilgrimage  j  at  home,  in  martial  exercife,  the  warri- 
Vmii— y— -I  ■  q£ every  country  \s’ere  perpetually  alTociated  ;  and 
impartial  tafte  muft  prefer  a  Gothic  tournament  to  the 
Olympic  games  of  claflic  antiquity.  Inllead  of  the 
naked  fpeaacles  which  corrupted  the  manners  of  the 
Greeks,  and  banifhed  from  the  ftadium  the  virgins 
and  matrons,  the  pompous  decoration  of  the  lifts  was 
crowned  with  the  prefence  of  chafte  and  high-born 
beauty,  from  whofe  hands  the  conqueror  received  the 
prize  of  his  dexterity  and  courage.^  The  fldll  and 
ftrength  that  were  exerted  in  wreftling  and  boxing, 
bear  a  diftant  and  doubtful  relation  to  the  merit  of  a 
foldier  but  the  tournaments,  as  they  were  invented  in 
France,  and  eagerly  adopted  both  in  the  eaft  and  w^eft, 
prefented  a  lively  image  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  field. 
The  fingle  combats,  the  general  Ikirmifti,  the  defence 
of  a  pafs  or  caftle,  were  rehcarfed  as  in  a61ual  fervice  ; 
and  the  conteft,  both  in  real  and  mimic  war,  was  de¬ 
cided  by  the  fuperior  management  of  the  horfe  and 
lance.  The  lance  w^as  the  proper  and  peculiar  weapon 
of  the  knight :  his  horfe  was  of  a  large  and  heavy 
breed  *,  but  this  charger,  till  he  was  roufed  by  the  ap¬ 
proaching  danger,  was  ufually  led  by  an  attendant, 
and  he  quietly  rode  a  pad  or  palfrey  of  a  more  eafy 
pace.  Kis  helmet  and  fword,  his  greaves  and  buck¬ 
ler,  it  w^ould  be  fuperfluous  to  defcribe  but  I  may  re¬ 
mark,  that  at  the  period  of  the  crufades,  the  armour 
was  lefs  ponderous  than  in  later  times  ;  and  that,  in- 
ftead  of  a  maify  cuirafs,  his  breaft  was  defended  by  a 
kauberk  or  coat  of  mail.  When  their  long  lances 
were  fixed  in  the  reft,  the  warriors  furioufly  fpurred 
their  horfes  againft  the  foe  ^  and  the  light  cavalry  of 
the  Turks  and  Arabs  could  feldom  ftand  againft  the 
direct  and  impetuous  weight  of  their  charge.  Each 
knight  w^as  attended  to  the  field  by  his  faithful  fquire, 
a  youth  of  equal  birth  and  fimilar  hopes  ;  he  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  archers  and  men  at  arms  5  and  four,  or 
five,  or  fix  foldiers,  were  computed  as  the  furniture  of 
a  complete  lonce.  In  the  expeditions  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  kingdoms  or  the  Holy  Land,  the  duties  of 
the  feudal  tenure  no  longer  fubfifted  ;  the  voluntary 
fervice  of  the  knights  and  their  followers  was  either 
prompted  by  zeal  or  attachment,  or  purchafed  with  re¬ 
wards  and  promifes  *,  and  the  numbers  of  each  fqua- 
dron  were  meafured  by  the  power,  the  wealth,  and 
the  fame  of  each  independent  chieftan.  They  were 
diftinguifhed  by  his  banner,  his  armorial  coat,  and  his 
cry  of  w^ar  :  and  the  moft  ancient  families  of  Europe 
miift  feek  in  thcfe  atchievements  the  origin  and  proof 
of  their  nobility.”  ^  > 

The  refpe^lable  author  of  the  Letters  on  Chivalry 
and  Romance,  traces,  with  great  ingenuity  and  erudi¬ 
tion,  a  ftrong  refemblance  between  the  manners  of  the 
jQ  age  of  chivalry  and  thofe  of  the  old  heroic  ages  deli- 
The  re^em-neated  by  Homer. 

tjlance  be-  There  is,  fays  he,  a  remarkable  correfpondence  be¬ 
tween  he-  manners  of  the  old  heroic  times,  as  painted 

by  their  great  romancer  Homer,  and  thofe  which  are 
reprefented  to  us  in  the  modern  books  of  knight-er¬ 
rantry.  A  fa6V  of  which  no  good  account  can  be  gi¬ 
ven,  but  by  another  not  lefs  ceitain  *,  that  the  political 
ftate  of  Greece,  in  the  earlieft  periods  of  its  ftory, 
was  fimilar  in  many  refpe61s  to  that  of  Europe,  as 
broken  by  the  feudal  fyftem  into  an  infinite  number  of 
petty  independent  governments. 


roic  and 

Crothic 

saanners. 
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Some  obviouscircumftancesof  agreement  between  the  Chivalry. 

heroic  and  Gothic  manners  may  be  worth  putting  down.  '  '  v 

1.  The  military  enthufiafm  of  the  barons  is  but  of 
a  piece  with  the  fanaticifm  of  the  heroes.  Hence  the 
fame  particularity  of  defeription  in  the  accounts  of 
battles,  wounds,  deaths,  in  the  Greek  poet  as  in  the 
Gothic  romancers.  Hence  that  minute  curiofity  in 
the  difplay  of  their  drelfes,  arms,  accoutrements.  The 
minds  of  all  men  being  occupied  with  warlike  images 
and  ideas,  were  much  gratified  by  thofe  details,  wdiich 
appear  cold  and  unaffeding  to  modern  readers,  ^ 

We  hear  much  of  knights-errant  encountering  gi¬ 
ants  and  quelling  favages  in  books  of  chivalry,  Ihefc 
giants  were  oppreflive  feudal  lords  y  and  every  lord 
was  to  be  met  with,  like  the  giant,  in  his  ftrong-hold 
or  caftle.  Their  dependents  of  a  lower  form,  who 
imitated  the  violence  of  their  fuperiors,  and  had  not 
their  caftles  but  lurking  places,  were  the  favages  of 
romance.  The  greater  lord  was  called  a  giant  for  his 
power  y  the  lefs,  a  favage  for  his  brutality. 

2.  Another  terror  of  the  Gothic  ages  was  monfters, 
dragons,  and  ferpents.  Their  ftories  were  received  ii\ 
thofe  days  for  feveral  reafons  :  i.  From  the  vulgar  be- 
lief  of  enchantments  :  2.  From  their  being  reported 
on  the  faith  of  eaftern  tradition,  by  adventurers  from 
the  Holy  Land  :  3.  In  ftill  later  times  from  the  ftrange 
things  told  and  believed  on  the  difeovery  of  the  new 
world. 

In  all  thefe  refpedls,  Greek  antiquity  refembles  the 
Gothic.  For  what  are  Homer’s  Lseftrigons  and  Cy¬ 
clops,  but  bands  of  lawlefs  favages,  with  each  of  them 
a  giant  of  enormous  fize  at  their  head  ?  And  what  are 
the  Grecian  Bacchus,  Hercules,  and  Thefeus,  but 
knights-errant,  the  exa6l  counterparts  of  Sir  Launce- 
lot  and  Amadis  de  Gaul  ? 

3.  The  oppreftions  w’hich  it  was  the  glory  of  the 
knights  to  avenge,  w^ere  frequently  carried  on,  as  we 
are  told,  by  the  charms  and  €nchant?nents  of  women. 

Thefe  charms,  we  may  fuppofe,  are  often  metapho¬ 
rical  'y  as  expreffing  only  the  blandifhments  of  the  fex. 
Sometimes  they  are  taken  to  be  real,  the  ignorance 
of  thofe  ages  acquiefeing  in  fuch  conceits.  And  are 
not  thefe  ftories  matched  by  thofe  of  Calypfo  and 
Circe,  the  enchantreffes  of  the  Greek  poet  ? 

4.  Robbery  and  piracy  were  honourable  in  both  ; 
fo  far  were  they  from  refleding  any  diferedit  on  the 
ancient  or  modern  redrejfers  of  wrongs.^  What  ac¬ 
count  can  be  given  of  this,  but  that,  in  the  feudal 
times,  and  in  the  early  days  of  Greece,  when  govern¬ 
ment  was  weak,  and  unable  to  redrefs  tbe  injuries  of 
petty  fovereigns,  it  would  be  glorious  for  private  ad¬ 
venturers  to  undertake  this  work  \  and,  if  they  could 
accomplifti  it  in  no  other  way,  to  pay  them  in  kind  by 
downright  plunder  and  rapine  ? 

5.  Baftardy  vvas  in  credit  with  both.  They  were 
extremely  watchful  over  the  chaftity  uf  their  own  wo¬ 
men  *,  but  fuch  as  they  could  feize  upon  in  the  ene¬ 
my’s  quarter,  were  lawful  prize*  Or  if,  at  any  time, 
they  tranfgrefled  in  this  fort  at  home,  the  fault  was 
covered  by  an  ingenious  fidlion.  The  oflfspring  was 
reputed  divine.  Their  greateft  heroes  were  the  fruit  . 
ofgoddefies  approached  by  mortals  j  juft  as  we  hear 
of  the  doughtieft  knights  being  born  of  fairies. 

6.  With  the  greateft  fiercenefs  and  favagenefs  of 
charaaer,  the  utmoft  generofity,  hofpitality,  and  cour- 

G  2  tefy, 
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Chivalry,  tefy,  were  imputed  to  the  heroic  ages.  Achilles  was 

- '  at  once  the  molt  relentlefs,  vindl61ive,  implacable,  and 

the  friendlied  of  men.  We  have  the  very  fame  repre- 
fentation  in  the  Gothic  romances.  As  in  thofe  lawlefs 
times,  dangers  and  dillrelTes  of  all  kinds  abounded, 
there  would  be  the  fame  demand  for  compafiion,  gen- 
tlenefs,  and  generous  attachments  to  the  unfortunate, 
thofe  efpecially  of  their  own  clan,  ns  of  refcntnient, 
rage,  and  animofity  againft  their  enemies. 

y.  Again,  the  martial  games  celebrated  in  ancient 
Greece,  on  great  and  folemn  occafions,  had  the  fame 
origin  and  the  fame  purpofe  as  the  tournaments  of 
the  Gothic  warriors. 

8.  Laftiy,  the  palTions  for  adventures  fo  natural  in 
their  fituation,  would  be  as  naturally  attended  with 
the  love  of  praife  and  glory.  Hence  the  fame  encou¬ 
ragement,  in  the  old  Greek  and  Gothic  limes,  to  pa¬ 
negyrics  and  poets.  In  the  affairs  of  religion  and  gal¬ 
lantry,  indeed,  the  refemblance  between  the  hero 
and  the  knight  is  not  fo  llriking.  But  the  religious 
character  of  the  knight  was  an  accident  of  the  times, 
and  no  proper  efFe<fi:  of  his  civil  condition.  And  that 
his  devotion  for  the  fair  fex  fhould  fo  far  furpafs  that 
of  the  hero,  is  a  confirmation  of  the  fyflem  here  ad¬ 
vanced.  For  the  confideration  had  of  the  females  in 
the  feudal  conflitution,  wdll  of  itfelf  account  for  this 
deference.  It  made  them  capable  of  fucceeding  to 
fiefs,  as  well  as  the  men.  And  does  not  one  inllantly 
percieve  what  refpedf  and  dependence  this  privilege 
would  draw  upon  them  ? 

It  w’as  of  great  confequence  who  fhould  obtain 
the  favour  of  a  rich  heirefs.  And  though,  in  the  filial 
feudal  times,  (he  w^as  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  powder  and 
at  the  difpofd  of  her  fuperior  lord,  yet  this  rigid  flate 
of  things  did  not  lad  long.  Hence  we  find  Tome  di- 
flreffed  damfel  w^as  the  fpring  and  mover  of  every 
knight’s  adventure.  She  w^as  to  be  refcued  by  his 
arms,  or  won  by  the  fame  and  admiration  of  his 
prowefs.  The  plain  meaning  of  all  which  was  this  : 
That  as,  in  thefe  turbulent  times,  a  protector  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  weaknefs  of  the  fex,  fo  the  courteous  and 
valorous  knight  was  to  appiove  himfelf  fully  qualified 
for  that  purpofe. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  tivo  poems  of  Homer 
were  intended  to  expofe  the  raifchiefs  and  inconve¬ 
niences  arifing  from  the  political  Cate  of  Old  Greece  : 
the  7AW,  the  dilTeiifions  that  naturally  fpring  up  a- 
mong  independent  chiefs  ;  and  the  Odyjfey^  the  info- 
lence  of  their  greater  fubje^ls,  more  efpecially  when 
unreflraiiied  by  the  prefence  of  their  fovereign.  And 
can  any  thing  more  exaflly  refemble  the  condition  of 
the  feudal  times,  when,  on  occafion  of  any  great  en- 
terprife,  as  that  of  the  crufades,  the  defigns  of  the 
confederate  Chriflian  ftates  were  perpetually  fruflrat- 
cd,  or  interrupted  at  lead,  by  the  diffenfions  of  their 
leaders  *,  and  their  affairs  at  home,  as  perpetually  di- 
ftreffed  and  difordered  by  the  rebellious  ufurpations  of 
their  greater  vaffals  ?  Jerufalem  was  to  the  European 
what  Troy  had  been  to  the  Grecian  princes.  See  the 
article  Knight. 

Chivalry,  in  Law^  is  ufed  for  a  tenure  of  lands 
by  knight’s  fervice,  whereby  the  knight  was  bound 
to  perform  fervice  in  war  unto  the  king,,  or  the  mefne 
lord  of  whom  he  held  by  that  tenure.  And  chivalry 
was  either  general  or  fpccial ;  general^  when  it  w  as 
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only  in  the  feoffment  that  the  tenant  held  per  ^ 

tim  militare,  without  any  fpecifi cation  of  ferjeantry,  ef- 
cuage.  See.  j  Jpecicil^  wEen  it  was  declared  particular¬ 
ly  by  what  kind  of  knight  fervice  the  land  was  held. 

For  the  better  underdanding  of  this  tenure  it  hath 
been  obferved,  that  there  is  no  law  but  is  holden  me¬ 
diately  or  immediately  of  the  crown  by  feme  fervice  j 
and  therefore  all  freeholds  that  are  to  us  and  our  heirs, 
are  called  feudo,  or  feoda,  “  fees  j  as  proceeding  from 
the  king  for  fome  fmall  yearly  rent,  and  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  fuch  fervices  as  were  originally  laid  upon  the 
land  at  the  donation  thereof.  For  as  the  king  gave 
to  the  great  nobles,  his  immediate  tenants,  large  pof- 
fedions  for  ever,  to  hold  of  him  for  this  or  that  fervice 
or  rent  j  fo  they  in  time  parcelled  out  to  fuch  others 
as  they  liked  the  fame  lands  for  rents  and  fervices  as 
they  thought  good  .*  and  theie  fervices  were  by  Eittle- 
ton  divided  into  two  kinds,  chivalry  ?i\\d  focage ;  the 
firll  whereof  was  martial  and  military,  the  other  rufli- 
cal.  Chivalry,  therefore,  was  a  tenure  of  fervice, 
whereby  the  tenant  was  obliged  to  perform  fome  noble 
or  military  office  unto  his  lord  :  and  it  was  of  two 
kinds  ;  either  regale  that  is,  held  only  of  the  king  \  or 
cotnnion^  where  held  of  a  common  perion,  I  hat  which 
might  be  held  only  of  the  king  was  called/^’r-i^f/zW, 
or  Jetgeutia  ,*  and  was  again  divided  into  grand  and 
tit  ferjeantry.  The  grand  ferjeantry  was  where  one 
held  lands  of  the  king  by  fervice,  w  hich  he  ought  to 
do  in  his  own  perfon  ;  as,  to  bear  the  king’s  banner  or 
fpear,  to  lead  his  holt,  to  find  men  at  arms  to  fight, 
&.C.  Petit  ferjeantry  was  when  a  man  held  lands  of 
the  king,  to  yield  him  annually  fome  fmall  thing  to¬ 
wards  his  wars,  as  a  fw’ord,  dagger,  bow,  &.c.  Chi¬ 
valry  that  might  be  holden  of  a  common  peifon  was 
termed  fcutngiimi,  “  efeuage  j”  that  is,  fervice  of  the 
ffiitld  *,  which  was  either  uncertain  or  certain. 

Efeuage  uncertain^  was  likewife  two-Eld  :  firll, 
where  the  tenant  was  bound  to  follow  his  lord,  going 
in  perfon  to  the  king’s  w^ars,  either  Ivmfelf,  or  fend¬ 
ing  a  fufficient  man  in  his  place,  there  to  be  maintain¬ 
ed  at  his  expence,  fo  long  as  was  agreed  upon  between 
the  lord  and  his  firll  tenant  at  the  granting  of  the  fee  j 
and  the  days  of  fuch  fervjce  feem  to  have  been  rated 
by  the  quantity  of  land  fo  holden  j  as,  if  it  extended  to 
a  whole  knight’s  fee,  then  the  tenant  was^  to  follow 
his  lord  40  days  *,  and  if  but  to  half  a  knight’s  fee, 
then  20  days  j  if  a  fourth  part,  then  10  day.s,  8tc. 
The  other  kind  of  this  efeuage  was  called  cafle-nvardy 
where  the  tenant  was  obliged,  by  himfeli  or  fome 
other,  to  defend  a  callle  as  often  as  it  ffiould  come  to 
his  turn.  And  thefe  were  called  efeuage  uncertain  ; 
becaufe  it  w^as  uncertain  how  often  a  man  Ihoulu  be 
called  to  follow  his  lord  to  the  wars,  or  to  defend  a 
caftle,  and  what  his  charge  would  be  therein. 

Efeuage  certain,  was  where  the  tenure  was  fet  at  a 
certain  fum  of  money  to  be  paid  in  lieu  of  fuch  ler- 
vice  j  as  that  a  man  ffiould  pay  yearly  for  every  knight’s 
fee  20s.  for  half  a  knight’s  fee  los.  or  fome  like  rate  > 
and  this  fervice,  becaufe  it  is  drawn  to  a  certain  rent, 
groweth  to  be  of  a  mixed  nature,  not  merely  focage, 
and  yet  focage  in  effea,  being  now  neither  peifonal 
fervice  nor  uncertain.  The  tenure  called  chivalry  had 
other  conditions  annexed  to  it  :  but  there  is  a  great 
alteration  made  in  thefe  things  by  the  fiat.  12.  Car.  II. 
c.  24.  whereby  tenures  by  knight’s  fervice  of  the  king> 
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Chivalry,  or  any  other  peifon  in  capite^  &c.  and  the  fruits  and 
'  confequences  thereof,  arc  taken  away  and  difcharged  ; 
and  all  tenures  are  to  be  condrued  and  adjudged  to  be 
free  and  common  focage,  See. 

Court  of  Chivalry,  a  court  formerly  held^  before 
the  lord  high  conllable  and  earl  marfnal  of  England 
jointly,  and  having  both  civil  and  criminal  jurifdic- 
tion  :  but  fince  the  attainder  of  Stafford  duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  under  Henry  VIII.  and  the  coniequent  extin- 
guifhment  of  the  office  of  lord  high  conflable,  it  hath 
ufually,  with  refpeft  to  civil  matters,  been  heard  be¬ 
fore  the  earl  marflial  only.  This  court,  by  flat.  13. 
Rich.  II.  c.  2.  hath  cognizance  of  contrails  and  other 
matters  touching  deeds  of  arms  and  war,  as  w'ell  out 
of  the  realm  as  in  it.  And  from  its  fentences  lies  an 
immediate  appeal  to  the  king  in  perfon.  1  his  court 
was  in  great  reputation  in  the  times  of  pure  chivalry  ; 
and  afterwards  during  the  Englifli  connexions  with 
the  continent,  by  the  territories  which  their  princes 
held  in  France  :  but  it  is  now  grown  almolt  entirely 
out  of  ufe,  on  account  of  the  feeblenefs  of  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  and  want  of  power  to  enforce  its  judgements  j  as 
it  can  neither  fine  nor  imprifon,  not  being  a  court  of 
record. 

I.  The  civi/  jurifdidlion  of  this  court  of  chivalry 
is  principally  in  two  points  ,  the  redreffing  injuries  of 
honour,  and  corre<fling  encroachments  in  matters  of 
coat-armour,  precedency,  and  other  diftin(flions  of  fa¬ 
milies.  As  a  court  of  honour,  it  is  to  give  fiuisfac- 
tion  to  all  fuch  as  are  aggrieved  in  that  point  ;  a 
point  of  a  nature  fo  nice  and  delicate,  that  its  wrongs 
and  injuries  efcape  the  notice  of  the  common  law, 
and  yet  are  fit  to  be  redrefled  fomewhere.  Such,  for 
inflance,  as  calling  a  man  coivard,  or  giving  him  the 
lie  *,  for  wffilch,  as  they  are  produdlve  of  no  imme¬ 
diate  damage  to  his  peifon  or  property,  no  aftion  wull 
lie  in  the  courts  at  Wefiminller  ;  and  yet  they^  are 
fuch  injuries  as  will  prompt  every  man  of  fpirit  to 
demand  fome  honourable  amends  j  which,  by  the  an¬ 
cient  law  oF  the  land,  was  given  in  the  court  of  chi¬ 
valry.  But  modern  refolutions  have  determined,  that 
how  much  foever  a  j  irjfdi^lion  m  iv  be  expedient,  yet 
no  action  for  wmrds  will  at  prefent  lie  therein.  And 
it  hath  abvays  been  moft  clearly  holden,  that  as  this 
court  cannot  meddle  with  any  thing  determinable  by 
common  law,  it  therefore  can  give  no  pecuniary  fatil- 
faftion  or  damages  j  Inafmuch  as  the  quantity  and 
determination  thereof  is  ever  of  common  law  cog¬ 
nizance.  And  therefore  this  court  of  chivalry  can  at 
moft  order  reparation  in  point  of  honour  ;  as  to  compel 
the  defendant  tnendaciuin  Jihi  ipji  imponere^  or  to  take 
the  lie  that  he  has  given  upon  himfelf,  or  to  make 
fuch  other  ilibmiffion  as  the  laws  of  honour  may  re¬ 
quire.  As  to  the  other  point  of  its  civil  jurifdicElion, 
the  redreffing  of  ufurpntions  and  encroachments  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  heraldry  and  coat  armour  ;  it  is  the  biifinefs  of 
this  court,  according  to  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  to  adjufl 
the  right  and  armorial  enfigns,  bearings,  crefts,  fup- 
porters,  pennons,  &.c.  *,  and  alfo  rights  of  places  or 
precedence,  where  the  king’s  patent  or  aft  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  which  cannot  be  overruled  by  this  court,  have 
not  already  determined  it.  The  proceedings  of  this 
court  are  by  petition  in  a  fummary  way  5  and  the  trial 
not  by  a  jury  of  i2  men,  but  by  witneffes,  or  by  com.- 
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bat.  But  as  it  cannot  imprifon,  not  being  a  court  of  Cluvaii) 
record  j  and  as,  by  the  refolutioiis  of  the  fuperior 
courts,  it  is  now  confined  to  fo  narrow  and  rellralned 
a  juiildiftion,  it  has  fallen  into  contempt.  The  mar- 
fhalling  of  coat- armour,  which  was  formerly  the  pride 
and  fiudy  of  all  the  bed  families  in  the  kingdom,  is 
now  greatly  difregarded  *,  and  has  fallen  into  the  hanas 
of  certain  officers  and  attendants  upon  this  court,  cal¬ 
led  heralds^  who  confider  it  only  as  a  matter  of  lucre, 
and  not  of  juftice  j  whereby  fuch  falfity  and  confufiou 
have  crept  into  their  records  (which  ought  to  be  the 
Handing  evidence  of  families,  defeents,  and  coat-ar¬ 
mour),  that  though  formerly  fome  credit  has  been  paid 
to  their  tedimony,  now  even  their  common  feal  will 
not  be  received  as  evidence  in  any  court  of  judice  in 
the  kingdom.  But  their  original  vifitation  books,  com¬ 
piled  when  progrefles  were  folemnly  and  regularly 
made  into  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  inquire  into 
the  date  of  families,  and  to  regider  fuch  marriages 
and  defeents  as  were  verified  to  them  upon  oath,  are 
allowed  to  be  good  evidence  of  pedigrees. 

2.  As  a  crijninal  court,  when  held  before  the  lord 
high  condable  of  England  jointly  with  the  earl  mar- 
di  d,  it  had  jurifdiftion  over  pleas  of  life  and  member, 
arifing  iii  matters  of  aims  and  deeds  of  war,  as  w’ell 
out  of  the  realm  as  within  it.  But  the  criminal  as 


well  as  civil  part  of  its  authoiity  is  fallen  into  entire 
dliufe,  there  havir»g  been  no  permanent  high  condable 
of  England  (but  only  pro  hac  vice^  at  coionations  and 
the  like),  fiuce  the  attainder  and  execution  of  Stafford 
duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the  13th  year  of  Flenry  VIII.  \ 
the  authority  and  charge,  both  in  war  and  peace,  be¬ 
ing  deemed  too  ample  for  a  fubjeft  ;  fo  ample,  that 
wdien  the  chief  judice  Flneux  was  afked  by  King  Hen¬ 
ry  VIII.  how  far  they  extended  ?  he  declined  an- 
fweiing,  and  faid,  the  decifion  of  that  quedion  be¬ 
longed  to  the  law  of  arms,  and  not  to  the  law  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

CHIVES,  in  Botany y  are  dendcr  thread-like  fub- 
dances,  generally  placed  within  the  blofiom,  and  fur- 
rcunding  the  Pointals.  They  are  formed  of  the 
woody  lubdance  of  the  plant. 

CHIUM  M ARMOR,  in  the  natural  hidory  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  the  name  of  a  black  marble,  called  alfo  the  ia* 
pis  opJidiaTius.  It  Is  very  hard,  and  of  a  fine  black  ; 
and,  befide  the  many  ufes  which  the  ancients  put  it  to, 
is  w’ell  knovvn  among  our  goldfmiths  by  the  name  of 
the  touchjione ;  mod  of  them  being  furnidied  with 
nothing  better  for  this  purpofe  than  a  piece  of  this  r 
though  the  bafaltes,  which  might  be  had  plentifully 
enough,  is  gieatly  preferable  for  thofe  ufes  y.  any  black 
marble,  however,  that  is  tolerably  hard,  will  do.  There 
is  a  very  fine  and  elegantly  finooth  marble,  of  a  com- 
paft  texture,  and  fine  gloffy  blacky  but  diowlng  no 
glittering  particles  when  freffi  broken,  as  mod  of  the 
black  marbles  do.  It  is  extremely  hard,  and  cuts  with 
difficulty,  but  is  capable  of  the  highed  polidi  of  any 
marble.  The  ancients  had  it  from  Ethiopia  and  the 
Idand  of  Chios  j  we  have  it  from  Italy^ 

CmuM  Vinum,  Chian  Wine,  or  wine  of  the  growth 
of  the  idand  of  Chios,  now  Scio,  is  commended^  by 
Hiofeorides  as  affording  good  noiiriffiment,  fit  to  drink, 
lefs  difpofed  to  intoxicate,  endued  with  the  virtue  cf 
redraining  defluxions,  and  a  proper  ingredient  in  oplv; 
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tlialmic  medicines.  Hence  Scribonius  Largus  dirc£ls 
the  dry  ingredients  in  collyria  for  the  eyes  to  be  made 
up  with  Chian  wine. 

CHXUN,  or  Chevan,  In  Hebrew  antiquity.  We 
meet  with  this  word  in  the  prophet  Amos,  cited  in  the 
A(9:s  of  the  Apoftles.  St  Luke  reads  the  pafTage 
thus  :  “Ye  took  up  the  tabernacle  of  Moloch,  and  the 
flar  of  your  god  Remphan,  figures  which  ye  made  to 
yvorfhip  them.”  The  Import  of  the  Hebrew  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “Ye  have  borne  the  tabernacle  of  your  kings, 
and  the  pedeftal  (the  chlun)  of  your  images,  the  ftar  of 
your  gods,  which  ye  made  to  yourfelves.”  'I'he  Sep- 
tuagint  in  all  probability  read  Repham  or  Revan^  In- 
ftead  of  Chinn  or  Chevan,  and  took  the  pedellal  for  a 
god. 

Some  fay  that  the  Septuagint,  wLo  made  their  tranf- 
latlon  in  Egypt,  changed  the  word  Chiun  into  that  of 
Remphan,  becaufe  they  had  the  fame  fignification.  M, 
Bafnage,  in  his  book  entitled  JevoiJh  Antiquities^  after 
having  difcourfed  a  good  deal  upon  Chion  or  Remphan, 
concludes  that  Moloch  was  the  fun,  and  Chion,  Chiun, 
or  Remphan,  the  moon. 

CHLAMYS,  in  antiquity,  a  military  habit  worn 
by  the  ancients  over  the  tunica.  It  belonged  to  the 
patricians,  and  was  the  fame  In  the  time  of  war  that 
the  toga  was  in  the  time  of  peace.  This  fort  of  gOTvn 
w^as  called  pitla,  from  the  rich  embroidery  with  figures' 
in  Phrygian  w’ork  j  and  purpurea,  becaufe  the  ground¬ 
work  was  purple.  The  chlahiydes  of  the  emperors 
were  all  purple,  adorned  with  a  golden  and  embroid¬ 
ered  border. 

CHLOEIA,  in  antiquity,  a  feftival  celebrated  at 
Athens  in  honour  of  Ceres,  to  whom,  under  the  name 
XAeai,  f.  e*  grafs,  they  facrificed  a  ram. 

CHLORA.  See  Botany  Index* 

CHLOROSIS,  in  Medicine,  a  difeafe,  commonly 
called  the  green-Jichiefs,  Incident  to  young  girls.  See 
Medicine  Index, 

CHOCOLATE,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  pafte  or 
cake  prepared  of  certain  Ingredients,  the  bafis  of  which 
is  cacao.  See  Cacao. 

The  Indians,  in  their  firfl;  making  of  chocolate,  ufed 
to  roaft  the  cacao  in  earthen  pots  5  and  having  after¬ 
wards  cleared  it  of  the  hulks,  and  bruifed  it  between 
two  ftones,  they  made  it  into  cakes  with  their  hands. 
The  Spaniards  improved  this  method.  When  the  cacao 
is  properly  roafled  and  well  cleaned,  they  pound  it  in 
a  mortar,  to  reduce  it  Into  a  coarfe  mafs,  which  they 
afterwards  grind  on  a  (lone  till  It  be  of  the  utmoft  fine- 
nefs  :  the  pafte  being  fufficiently  ground,  is  put  quite 
hot  into  tin  nsoulds,  in  which  it  congeals  In  a  very 
little  time.  The  form  of  thefe  moulds  Is  arbitrary  5 
the  cylindrical  ones,  holding  two  or  three  pounds,  are 
the  moft  proper,  becaufe  the  bigger  the  cakes  are,  the 
longer  they  will  keep.  Obferve,  that  thefe  cakes  are 
very  liable  to  take  any  good  or  bad  fcent,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  muft  be  carefully  wrapt  up  in  paper,  and 
kept  In  a  dry  place.  Complaints  are  made,  that  the 
Spaniards  mix  with  the  cacao  nuts  too  great  a  quanti¬ 
ty  of  cloves  and  cinnamon,  befides  other  drugs  with¬ 
out  number,  as  mufic,  ambergris,  Sec.  The  grocers 
of  Paris  ufe  few  or  none  of  thefe  Ingredients  :  they 
only  choofe  the  beft  nuts,  which  are  called  caracco, 
from  the  place  from  whence  they  are  brought  3  and 


with  thefe  they  mix  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  cinnamon.  Chocolate 
the  freftieft  vanilla,  and  the  fineft  fugar,  but  very  fel- 
dom  any  claves.  In  England  the  chocolate  is  made  ^ 
of  the  fimple  cacao,  excepting  that  fometimes  fugar 
and  fometimes  vanilla  Is  added. 

Chocolate  ready  made,  and  cacao  pafte,  are  prohi¬ 
bited  to  be  imported  from  any  part  beyond  the  feas. 

If  made  and  fold  in  Great  Britain,  it  pays  inland  duty 
IS.  6d.  per  lb.  avoirdupoife  :  It  muft  be  inclofed  in  pa¬ 
pers  containing  one  pound  each,  and  produced  at  the 
excife  office  to  be  ftamped.  Upon  three  days  no¬ 
tice  given  to  the  officer  of  excife,  private  families  may 
make  chocolate  for  their  own  ufe,  provided  no  lefs 
than  half  an  hundred  weight  of  nuts  be  made  at  one 
time. 

The  chocolate  made  in  Portugal  and  Spain  Is  not 
near  fo  well  mepared  as  the  Englifti,  depending  per¬ 
haps  on  the  machine  employed  there,  viz.  the  double 
cylinder,  wffilch  feems  very  well  calculated  for  exa6l 
triture.  If  perfe611y  prepared,  no  oil  appears  on  the 
folutlon.  London  chocolate  gives  up  no  oil  like  the 
foreign  \  and  It  alfo  may  in  feme  meafure  depend  011 
the  thicknefs  of  the  preparation.  Iffie  folution  requires 
more  care  than  is  commonly  Imagined.  It  is  proper 
to  break  It  down,  and  diflblve  it  thoroughly  in  cold 
water  by  milling  it  with  the  chocolate  ftick.  If  heat 
is  applied,  it  fliould  be  done  ftowly  3  for,  if  fuddenly, 
the  heat  will  not  only  coagulate  it,  but  feparate  the 
oil ;  and  therefore  much  boiling  after  it  is  dilTolved  Is 
hurtful.  Chocolate  Is  commonly  required  by  people  of 
W’eak  ftomachs  ;  but  often  reje(^ed  for  want  of  proper 
preparation.  When  properly  prepared,  it  is  eafily  dif- 
folved  3  and  an  excellent  food  where  a  liquid  nutrient 
vegetable  one  is  required,  and  is  lefs  flatulent  than  any 
of  the  farinacea. 

Mr  Henley,  an  ingenious  eleftriclan,  has  lately  dif- 
covered  that  chocolate,  frefti  from  the  mill,  as  it  cools 
in  the  tin  pans  into  which  it  is  received,  becomes 
ftrongly  eledlrical  3  and  that  it  retains  this  property 
for  fome  time  after  it  has  been  turned  out  of  the  pans, 
but  foon  lofes  It  by  handling.  The  power  may  be  once 
or  twice  renewed  by  melting  It  again  In  an  iron  ladle, 
and  pouring  it  into  the  tin-pans  as  at  firft  3  but  when 
it  becomes  dry  and  powdery,  the  power  is  not  capable 
of  being  revived  by  fimple  melting  :  but  if  a  fmall 
quantity  of  olive^oil  be  added,  and  w-ell  mixed  with 
the  chocolate  in  the  ladle,  its  eleftricity  will  be  com¬ 


pletely  reftored  by  cooling  it  in  the  tin-pan  as  before. 
From  this  experiment  he  conjeflures,  that  there  is  a 
great  affinity  betw^een  carbonic  acid  and  the  eleftric 
fluid,  if  indeed  they  be  not  the  fame  thing. 

Chocol/itP.  Nut  Tree.  See  Cacao. 

CHOENIX,  an  ancient  dry  meafure,  con¬ 

taining  the  4Bth  part  of  a  tfiedimnus,  or  fix  buftiels. 

CHOERILUS,  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens  about  the 
64th  Olympiad.  He  wrote  150  tragedies,  of  which 
I  3  had  obtained  the  prize. — An  hiftorian  of  Samos.- — 
Two  other  poets,  one  of  whom  was  very  intimate  with 
Herodotus.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  viftory  which 
the  Athenians  had  obtained  over  Xerxes  3  and  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  excellence  of  the  compofition  he  received 
a  piece  of  gold  for  each  verfe  from  the  Athenians. 
The  other  was  one  of  Alexander’s  flattereis  and 

friends.  ^  ^ 
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CHQKRINi^,  In  antiquity,  a  kind  of  fea-fhells, 
with  which  the  ancient  Greeks  ufed  to  give  their  fuf- 
frage.  or  vote. 

CHOIR,  that  part  of  the  church  or  cathedral  where 
choriilers  fing  divine  fervice  }  it  is  feparated  from  the 
chancel  where  the  communion  is  celebrated,  and  alfo 
from  the  nave  of  the  church  where  the  people  are 
placed  :  the  patron  is  faid  to  be  obliged  to  repair  the 
choir  of  the  church.  It  was  in  the  time  of  Conflan- 
tine  that  the  choir  was  feparated  from  the  nave.  In 
the  1 2th  century  they  began  to  enclofe  it  with  walls  ; 
but  the  ancient  balluftrades  have  been  fince  reftored, 
out  of  a  view  to  the  beauty  of  archite61:ure. 

Choir,  in  nunneries,  is  a  large  hall  adjoining  to 
the  body  of  the  church,  feparated  by  a  grate,  where 
the  nuns  fing  the  office. 

CHOISI,  Francis  Timoleon  de,  dean  of  the  ca¬ 
thedral  of  Bayeux,  and  one  of  the  forty  of  the  French 
academy,  was  born  at  Paris  in  16^4.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  life  he  was  much  diflinguiffied  by  his  frivo¬ 
lous  manners,  and  particularly  by  appearing  even  at 
court  in  a  female  drefs.  In  1685,  he  was  fent  with 
the  chevalier  de  Chaumont  to  the  king  of  Siam,  and 
was  ordained  priefl  in  the  Indies  by  the  apoflolical  vi¬ 
car.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  works,  in  a  polite, 
florid,  and  eafy  ftyle  ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  I. 
Four  Dialogues  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  &c. 
2.  Account  of  a  Voyage  to  Siam.  3.  An  Ecclefiafti- 
cal  Hifiory,  in  1 1  vols.  4to.  4.  Life  of  David,  with 
an  Interpretation  of  the  Pfalms.  5;  Life  of  Solomon, 
Sec,  He  died  at  Paris  In  1724. 

CHOLEDOCH  US,  in  Anatomy^  a  term  applied 
to  a  canal,  or  duft,  called  alfo  du&us  communis ;  form¬ 
ed  of  the  union  of  the  porus  biliarius  and  du6lus  cylli- 
cus.  The  word  comes  from  choler  ;  and 
I  receive^  or  contain. 

The  choledochus  du6Ius  paffing  obliquely  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  duodenum,  ferves  to  convey  the  bile 
from  the  liver  to  the  inteflines.  See  Anatomy  //z- 
dex, 

CHOLER.  See  Bile. 

CHOLERA  MORBUS,  a  fudden  eruption  or  over¬ 
flowing  of  the  bile  or  bilious  matters  both  upwards  and 
dowmwards.  See  Medicine  hielex, 

CHOMER,  or  Omer.  See  Corus. 

CHONDRILLA.  See  Botany  Index, 

CHONDROPTERYGII,  in  Ichthyology,  a  term 
formerly  applied  to  the  order  of  fifhes  now  called  a?7i- 
phibia  nantes  by  Linnaeus.  See  Amphibia. 

CHOP-church,  or  Church-chopper,  a  name, 
or  rather  a  nick-name,  given  to  parfons  who  make  a 
praflice  of  exchanging  benefices.  See  Permutation. 

Chop-church  occurs  in  an  ancient  ftatut:  as  a  lawful 
trade  or  occupation  5  and  fome  of  the  judges  fay  it 
was  a  good  addition.  Brook  holds,  that  it  was  no  oc¬ 
cupation,  but  a  thing  permiffible  by  law. 

CHOPIN,  or  Chopine,  a  liquid  mealure  ufed  both 
in  Scotland  and  France,  and  equal  to  half  their  pint. 
See  Pint  and  Measure. 

Chopine,  Rene,  a  famous  civilian  born  at  Bailleul 
in  Anjou  in  1537.  He  was  advocate  in  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Paris,  where  he  pleaded  for  a  long  time  with 
great  reputation.  He  at  lafi;  fhut  himfelf  up  in  his 
clofet,  and  compofed  many  works,  which  have  been 
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colle6Ied  together,  and  printed  in  6  vols.  folio.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  i6c6. 

CHORAL,  fignifies  any  perfon  that,  by  virtue  of  , 
any  of  the  orders  of  the  clergy,  was  in  ancient  times 
admitted  to  fit  and  ferve  God  in  the  choir. 

Dugdale,  in  his  hifiory  of  St  Paul’s  church,  fays, 
that  there  were  with  the  chorus  formerly  fix  vicars 
choral  belonging  to  that  church. 

CHORASSAN,  or  Khorassan,  a  province  of 
Perfia,  adjoining  to  Ufhec  Tartary.  This  was  the 
ancient  Baifiria,  and  the  birth-place  of  Kouli  Khan. 
CHORAX,  or  Charax.  See  Characene. 

CHORAZIM,  or  Chorazin,  (Luke,  Matthew), 
a  town  of  Galilee,  whofe  wretched  incredulity  Chrifi 
deplores  \  now  defolate,  at  two  miles  diftance  from 
Capernaum. 

CHORD,  or  Cord,  piimarily  denotes  a  flender 
rope  or  cordage  The  w^ord  is  formed  of  the  Latin,* See  Cor- 
chorda,  and  that  from  the  Greek,  a  gut,  where- 

of  firings  may  be  made. 

Chord,  in  Geometry,  a  right  line  drawn  from  one 
part  of  an  arch  of  a  circle  to  another.  Hence, 

Chord  of  an  Arch,  is  a  right  line  joining  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  that  arch. 

Chord,  in  Mufic,  the  union  of  two  or  more  founds 
uttered  at  the  fame  time,  and  forming  together  an  en¬ 
tire  harmony. 

The  natural  harmony  produced  by  the  refonance  of 
a  founding  body,  is  compofed  of  three  different  founds, 
without  reckoning  their  o^Iaves  ;  which  form  among 
themfelvcs  the  mofi:  agreeable  and  perfe(5l  chord  that 
can  poflibly  be  heard :  for  which  realon  they  are  called, 
on  account  of  their  excellence,  pet feB chords.  Hence, 
in  order  to  render  that  harmony  complete,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  that  each  chord  (hould  at  leaft  confifi  of  three 
founds.  The  trio  Is  llkewife  found  by  muficians  to 
include  the  perfe6lion  of  harmony  *,  whether  becaufe 
in  this  all  the  chords,  and  each  in  its  full  perfe<5lion, 
are  ufed  j  or,  becaufe  upon  fuch  occafions  as  render 
it  improper  to  ufe  them  all,  and  each  in  its  integri¬ 
ty,  arts  have  been  fuccelsfully  pra61ifed  to  deceive 
the  ear,  and  to  give  it  contrary  perfuafion,  by  de¬ 
luding  it  with  the  principal  founds  of  each  chord,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  it  forgetful  of  the  other 
founds  neceffary  to  their  completion.  Yet  the  odtave 
of  the  principal  found  produces  new  relations,  and 
new  confonances,  by  the  completion  of  the  intervals  : 
they  commonly  add  this  o6lave,  to  have  the  affem- 
blage  of  all  the  confonances  in  one  and  the  fame 
chord ;  (See  Consonance).  Moreover,  the  addition 
of  the  difionance  (See  Discord),  producing  a  fourth 
found  fuperadded  to  the  perfect  chord,  It  becomes  in- 
dlfpenfably  neceffary,  if  W'e  would  render  the  chord 
full,  that  wx  fhould  include  a  fourth  part  to  exprefa 
this  diffonance.  Thus,  the  feries  of  chords  can  nei¬ 
ther  be  complete  nor  conne6Ied  but  by  means  of  four 
j)arts. 

Chords  are  divided  Into  perfe6I  and  imperfe<51:.  The 
perfect  chord  is  that  wffiich  we  have  lately  deferibed  j 
which  is  compofed  of  the  fundamental  found  below, 
of  its  third,  its  fifth,  and  its  octave  they  are  likewdfe 
fubdivided  into  major  and  minor,  according  as  the 
thirds  which  enter  mto  their  compofition  are  flat  or 
fiiarp  :  (See  Interval).  Some  authors  likewife  give 
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aords.  the  name  of  perfe&  to  all  chords,  even  to  diflonai.ces, 

’ - - - '  whofe  fundamental  founds  are  below.  Imperfed  chords 

are  thofe  in  which  the  fixth,  inftead  of  the  fifth,  pre¬ 
vails,  and  in  general  all  thofe  vvhofe  lowed  are  not 
their  fundamental  founds.  Thefe  denominations,  which 
had  been  given  before  the  fundamental  bafs  was  known, 
are  now  mod  unhappily  applied  :  thofe  of  chords  f/i- 
reSi  and  reverfed  are  much  more  fuitable  in  the  fame 
fenfe. 

Chords  are  once  more  divided  into  confonances  and 
didbnances.  The  chords  denominated  confonances^  are 
the  perfeft  chord,  and  its  derivatives  :  every  other 
chord  is  a  diffonance. 

A  table  of  both,  according  to  the  fydem  of  M.  Ra¬ 
meau,  may  be  feen  in  RoulTeau’s  Mufical  Diidionary, 
vol.  i.  p.  27. 

After  the  table  to  which  our  readers  have  been  re¬ 
mitted,  Roufleau  adds  the  following  obfervations,  which 
are  at  the  fame  time  fo  jud  and  fo  important,  that  w’e 
fhould  be  very  forry  if  they  efcape  the  reader’s  atten- 
tion. 

At  the  tvords  harmony^  fundamental  hafs^  cotnpoft- 
fion,  &:c.  he  promifes  to  treat  concerning  the  man¬ 
ner  of  ufing  all  the  chords  to  form  regular  har¬ 
mony  y  and  only  adds,  in  this  place,  the  fubferjuent  re- 
fle61ions. 

I.  It  is  a  capital  error  to  imagine,  that  the  methods 
-  of  inverting  the  fame  chord  are  in  all  cafes  equally 
eligible  for  the  harmony  and  for  the  expreflion. 
There  is  not  one  of  thefe  different  arrangements  but 
had  its  proper  chara61er.  Every  one  feels  the  con- 
trad  betV\’een  the  foftnefs  of  the  falfe  fifth,  and  the 
grating  found  of  the  tritone,  though  the  one  of  thefe 
intervals  is  produced  by  a  method  of  Inverting  the 
other.  With  the  feventh  diininidied,  and  the  fecond 
redundant,  the  cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  interval  of  the 
fecond  in  general  ufe,  and  the  feventh.  W  ho  does 
not  feel  how  much  more  vocal  and  fonorous  the  fifth 
appears  when  compared  with  the  fourth  ?  The  chord 
of  the  great  fixth,  and  that  of  the  leffer  fixth  minor, 
are  two  forms  of  the  fame  fundamental  chord  i  but 
how  much  lefs  is  the  one  harmonious  than  the  other  ? 
On  the  contrary,  the  chord  of  the  leffer  fixth  major  is 
much  more  pleafing  and  cheerful  than  that  of  the 
falfe  fifth.  And  only  to  mention  the  mod  fimple  of 
all  chords,  reflea  on  the  majedy  of  the  perfea  chord, 
the  fweetnefs  of  that  which  is  called  the  chord  of  the 
fixth,  and  the  infipidlty  of  that  which  is  compofed  of 
a  fixth  and  a  fourth  •,  all  of  them,  however,  compo¬ 
fed  of  the  fame  founds.  In  general,  the  redundant 
intervals,  the  fharps  on  the  higher  part,  are  proper  by 
their  feverity  to  exprefs  violent  emotions  of  mind, 
fuch  as  anger  and  the  rougher  paflions.  On  the^  con¬ 
trary,  flats  in  the  higher  parts,  and  diminifhed  inter¬ 
vals,  form  a  plaintive  harmony,  which  melts  the  heart. 
There  are  a  multitude  of  fimilar  obfervations,  of 
which  when  a  miifician  know^s  how  to  avail  himfelf, 
he  mav  command  at  will  the  affeftions  of  thofe  who 
hear  him. 

2.  The  choice  of  fimple  intervals  is  fcarcely  of  lefs 
importance  than  that  of  the  chords,  with  regard  to 
the  dations  in  which  they  ought  to  be  placed.  It  is, 
for  indance,  in  the  lower  paits  that  the  fifth  and  oc¬ 
tave  fhould  be  ufed  in  preference  ;  in  the  upper  parts, 
the  third  and  fixth  are  more  proper.  If  you  tianfpofe 
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this  order,  the  harmony  will  be  ruined,  even  though 
the  fame  chords  are  preferved. 

3.  In  a  word,  the  chords  are  rendered  dill  more 
harmonious  by  being  approximated  and  only  divided  , 
by  the  fmalled  pra(5licable  intervals,  which  are  more 
fuitable  to  the  capacity  of  the  ear  than  fuch  as  are  re¬ 
mote.  This  is  what  we  call  contraBing  the  harmony  5 
an  art  wEich  few  compofers  have  (kill  and  abilities 
enough  to  put  in  practice.  The  limits  in  the  natural 
compafs  of  voices,  afford  an  additional  reafon  for  lef- 
fening  the  didance  of  the  intervals,  which  compofe 
the  harmony  of  the  chorus,  as  much  as  poffible.  We 
may  affirm,  that  a  chorus  is  improperly  compofed, 
when  the  didance  between  the  chords  increafes  j  when 
thofe  wflio  perform  the  different  parts  are  obliged  to 
fcieam  wEen  the  voices  rife  above  their  natural  ex¬ 
tent,  and  are  fo  remotely  didant  one  from  the  other 
that  the  perception  of  harmonical  relations  between 
them  is  lod. 

We  fay  likewife,  that  an  indrument  is  in  concord 
when  the  intervals  between  its  fixed  founds  are  what 
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they  ought  to  be  j  we  fay  in  this  fenfe,  that  the  chords 
of  an  indrument  are  true  or  falfe,  that  it  preferves  or 
does  not  preferve  its  chords.  The  fame  form  of  fpeak- 
ing  is  ufed  for  two  voices  which  fing  together,  or  for 
two  founds  which  are  heard  at  the  fame  time,  whether 
in  unifon  or  in  parts. 

Chords,  or  Cords,  of  Mujical  Infriiments,  are 
drings,  by  the  vibration  of  which  the  fenfation  of 
found  is  excited,  and  by  the  divifions  of  which  tho 
feveral  degrees  of  tone  are  determined. 

CHORDEF,  in  Medicine  and  Surgery,  a  fymptora 
attending  a  gonorrhoea,  confiding  in  a  violent  pain 
under  the  fienum,  and  along  the  du£I  of  the  urethra, 
during  the  ere£lion  of  the  penis,  rvhich  is  Incuryated 
downwards.  Thefe  ereaions  are  frequent  and  invo¬ 
luntary. 

CHOREA  Sancti  Viti.  See  Viruses  Dance. 
CHOREPISCOPUS,  an  officer  in  the  ancient 
church,  about  wbofe  fundion  the  learned  are  ex¬ 
tremely  divided.  The  word  comes  from  ^ 

gion  or  little  country,  and  tTncKCTcci  a  hifljop  or  over- 

feer.  ,  i  -ri 

The  chorepifeopi  were  fuffiagan  or  local  biihops, 

holding  a  middle  rank  between  bidiops  and  prefby- 
ters,  and  delegated  to  exeicife  epifcopal  jurifdiaion 
within  certain  didrias,  when  the  boundaries  of  parti¬ 
cular  churches,  over  which  feparate  bidiops  prefided, 
were  confiderably  enlarged.  It  is  not  certain  when 
this  office  was  fird  introduced  :  fome  trace  it  to  the 
clofe  of  the  fird  century  :  others  tell  us,  that  cbore- 
pifeopi  were  not  known  in  the  ead  till  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century  \  and  in  the  w’ed  about  the  year 
439.  Theyceafed  both  in  the  ead  and  wed  in  the 

tenth  century.  r  j-  v  n-n 

Chorepiscopus  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  dignity  diu 
fubfifting  ill  fome  cathedrals,  particularly  in  Ger¬ 
many  ;  fienifying  the  fame  tsith  chon  efitfeopm  or 
“  hi'Qiop  of  the  choir.”  The  word,  in  this  lenfe,  does 
not  come  from  c  oi? ,  ^  c.  n 

the  church  of  Cologne,  &c.  the  firit  chanter  is  called 

cborepifcoptis .  ^ 

CHOREUS,  a  foot  in  the  ancient  poetry, 

more  commonly  called  trochaus.  See  I  rochee. 

CHORIAMBUS,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  foot  con¬ 
fiding 
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fiftlng  of  four  fyllables,  whereof  the  hrft  and  laft  are 
long,  and  the  two  middle  ones  are  fliort ;  or,  which 
is  the  fame  thing,  it  is  made  up  of  a  trochseus  and 
iambus  :  fuch  is  the  word  nohilitas. 

CHORION,  in  Anatomy^  the  exterior  membrane 
which  invefts  the  fcetus  in  the  uterus.  See  Foetus. 

CHOROBATA,  or  Chorobates,  a  kind  of  wa¬ 
ter  level  among  the  ancients,  of  the  figure  of  the  let¬ 
ter  T,  according  to  Vitruvius’s  defcription. 

CHOROGRAPHY,  the  art  of  making  a  map  of 
any  cbuntry  or  province^ 

Chorography  differs  from  geography,  as  the  de¬ 
fcription  of  a  particular  country  differs  from  that  of 
the  whole  earth  ;  and  from  topography,  as  the  de¬ 
fcription  of  a  country  is  different  from  that  of  a  town 
or  diflrldl.  See  the  articles  Geography,  Topogra¬ 
phy,  and  Map. 

CHOROIDES,  or  Choroeides  in  Anatomy^  a 
term  applied  to  feveral  parts  of  the  body,  bearing 
fome  refemblance  to  the  chorion.  The  word  is  form¬ 
ed  from  chorion^  and  Hhenefs, 

Ch OROIDES  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  inner  mem- 
fjrane  which  immediately  invefts  the  brain  ;  fo  called 
as  being  Intermingled  with  a  great  number  of  blood- 
veffels,  like  the  chorion  :  but  more  ufually  denominated 
the  pia  mater,  or  meninx  tenuis, 

P/exus  or  Lads  Choroides,  Is  a  knot  of  veins  and 
arteries  in  the  anterior  ventricle  of  the  brain,  woven 
out  of  the  branches  of  the  carotid. 

Choroides  is  alfo  applied  to  the  inner  and  pofte- 
rior  tunic  of  the  eye,  immediately  under  the  fcleroti- 
ca.  It  is  foft,  thin,  and  black  *,  and  its  Inner  or  con¬ 
cave  furface  is  very  fmooth  and  pollfhed.  It  has  its 
name  from  its  being  Interfperfed  with  veffels. 

CHORUS,  in  dramatic  poetry,  one  or  more  per- 
fons  prefent  on  the  ftage  during  the  re  prefen  tation, 
and  fuppofed  to  be  by-ftanders  without  any  fhare  in 
the  adlion. 

Tragedy  In  its  origin  was  no  more  than  a  finglc 
chorus,  who  trod  the  ftage  alone,  and  without  any 
adlors,  finging  dithyrambics  or  hymns  in  honour  of 
Bacchus.  Thefpis,  to  relieve  the  chorus,  added  an 
a£lor,  who  rehearfed  the  adventures  of  fome  of  their 
heroes  *,  and  JEfchylus,  finding  a  fingle  perfon  too  dry 
an  entertainment,  added  a  fecond,  at  the  fame  time 
reducing  the  finging  of  the  chorus,  to  make  more 
room  for  the  recitatiom  But  when  once  tragedy  be¬ 
gan  to  be  formed,  the  recitative,  which  at  firft  was  in¬ 
tended  only  as  an  acceffory  part  to  give  the  chorus  a 
breathing  time,  became  a  principal  part  of  the  trage¬ 
dy.  At  length,  however,  the  chorus  became  Inferted 
and  incorporated  into  the  a6tlon  :  fometimes  it  was 
to  fpeak  j  and  then  their  chief,  whom  they  called  co- 
rypheeus,  fpoke  in  behalf  of  the  reft  :  the  finging  was 
performed  by  the  whole  company  *,  fo  that  when  the 
coryphaeus  ftruck  Into  a  fong,  the  chorus  immediately 
joined  him. 

The  chorus  fometimes  alfo  joined  the  a6l:ors  in  the 
courfe  of  the  reprefentation,  with  their  plaints  and  la¬ 
mentations  on  account  of  any  unhappy  accidents  that 
befel  them  :  but  the  proper  fun611on,  and  that  for  which 
it  feemed  chiefly  retaii^ed,  was  to  fhow  the  intervals  of 
the  a^ls  :  while  the  aftors  were  behind  the  feenes,  the 
chorus  engaged  the  fpe61ators ;  their  fongs  ufually 
turned  on  what  was  exhibited,  and  were  not  to  con- 
VOL.  VI.  Part  I. 
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tain  any  thing  but  what  was  fulted  to  the  fubjefi:,  and 
had  a  natural  conne61ion  with  it  5  fo  that  the  chorus 
concurred  with  the  a^ors  for  advancing  the  a£tion. 
in  the  modern  tragedies  the  chorus  is  laid  afide,  and 
the  fiddles  fupply  its  place.  M.  Dacier  look§  on  this 
retrenchment  as  of  ill  confequence,  and  thinks  it  robs 
tragedy  of  a  great  part  of  its  luftre  j  he  therefore  judges 
It  neceflary  to  re-eftablilh  It,  not  only  on  account  of  the  ‘ 
regularity  of  the  piece,  but  alfo  to  corre61,  by  prudent 
and  virtuous  reflexions,  any  extravagancies  that  might 
fall  from  the  mouths  of  the  aXors  wdien  under  any  vio¬ 
lent  paffion. 

M.  Dacier  obferved  alfo,  that  there  was  a  chorus, 
or  grex,  In  the  ancient  comedy  :  but  this  is  fupprefled 
in  the  new  comedy,  becaufe  It  was  ufed  to  reprove 
vices  by  attacking  particular  perfons  •,  as  the  chorus 
of  the  tragedy  was  laid  afide  to  give  the  greater 
probability  to  thofe  kinds  qf  intrigue  which  require 
fecrecy.  ~  f 

Chorus,  in  Mujic,  is  when,  at  certain  periods  of  a 
fong,  the  whole  company  are  to  join  the  finger  in  re¬ 
peating  certain  couplets  or  verfes. 

CHOSE  (Er.),  “  a  thingV’  ufed  In  the  common 
law  with  divers  epithets  *,  as  chafe  local,  chafe  Iranjitory, 
and  chofe  in  aBion,  Chofe  local  is  fuch  a  thing  as  is  an¬ 
nexed  to  a  place,  as  a  mill  and  the  like  j  chofe  tranfi- 
tory  is  that  thing  which  is  moveable,  and  may  be  taken 
away,  or  caried  from  place  to  place  *,  and  chofe  in  ac¬ 
tion  is  a  thing  incorporeal,  and  only  a  right,  as  an  ob¬ 
ligation  for  debt,  annuity,  &c.  And  generally  all 
caufes  of  fult  for  any  debt,  duty,  or  wrong,  are  to  be 
accounted  chofes  in  aXion  :  and  it  feems,  chofe  in  ac¬ 
tion  may  be  alfo  called  chofe  in  fufpenfe  ;  becaufe  it  hath 
no  real  exiftence  or  being,,  nor  can  properly  be  fald  to 
be  in  our  poffeflion.  ^ 

CHOSROES  I.  the  Great,  king  of  Perfia  after 
his  father  Cabades,  A.  D.  532.  He  made  peace  with 
the  Romans  but  broke  it  the  third  year,  and  forced 
Juftinian  to  a  difadvantageous  peace.  Afterwards,  he 
was  fo  fwelled  with  his  vIXories,  as  to  bid  the  empe¬ 
ror’s  ambaflador  follow  him  for  audience  to  Caefarea: 
but  Tiberius  fent  an  army  under  Juftinian,  who  made 
himfelf  raafter  of  the  country,  and  put  Chofroes  to 
death  in  586. 

Ch  Of  ROES  II.  His  fubjeXs  put  his  father  Hormif- 
das  In  prifon,  and  the  fon  upon  the  throne  of  Perfia. 
He  ufed  his  father  tenderly  at  firft  \  but  afterwards 
caufed  him  to  be  put  to  death.  This,  together  with 
his  killing  fome  of  the  nobility,  obliged  him  to  fly  :  he 
gave  his  horfe  the  bridle,  which  carried  him  into  a 
town  of  the  Romans,  where  Maurlcius  the  emperor 
received  him  kindly,  and  fent  an  army  under  Narfes 
w^hich  fet  him  again  upon  the  throne.  He  took  Jeru- 


Choru? 

II 

Chous. 


falem  \  after  this  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Libya  and 
Egypt,  and  carried  Carthage.  Heracllus  fued  for 
peace  ;  which  was  offered  him  on  condition,  Lhat  he 
and  his  fuhjeBs  Jlyould  deny  fefus  Chrlfl :  Hereupon 
Heraclius  attacked  him  with  fuccefs,  and  put  him  to 
flight.  His  own  fon  purfued  him,  and  he  was  ftarved 
in  prifon  In  627. 

CHOUGH,  in  Ornithology ^  the  trivial  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  Cor v us. 

CHOUS,  in  the  eaftern  military  orders,  the  title 
of  the  meffengers  of  the  divan  of  Janifarles.  There 
are  feveral  degrees  of  honour  in  this  pofL  When  a 
H  perfon 


/ 
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perfon  IS  firft  advanced  to  it,  he  Is  called  a  huchuk,  or 
little  chous  ;  after  this  he  is  advanced  to  be  the  alloy 
chous^  that  is,  the  meffenger  of  ceremonies  j  and  from 
^  this,  having  palTed  through  the  office  pet eh?ia,  or 
procurator  of  the  effects  of  the  body,  he  is  advanced 
to  be  the  has  chous, 

CHOWDER  BEER,  a  provincial  phrafe  of  Devon- 
fhire,  denoting  a  cheap  and  eafily  prepared^  drink, 
highly  commended  for  preventing  the  feurvy  in  long 
voyages,  or  for  the  cure  of  it  where  it  may  have  been 
contra^led.  It  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner  : 
Take  twelve  gallons  of  water,  in  which  put  three 
pounds  and  a  half  of  black  fpruce  :  boil  it  for  three 
hours,  and  having  taken  out  the  fir  or  fpruce,  mix 
with  the  liquor  feven  pounds  of  melalTes,  and  juft  boil 
it  up  ;  ftrain  it  through  a  fieve,  and  when  milk-warm 
put  to  it  about  four  fpoonfuls  of  yeft  to  w^ork  it.  In 
two  or  three  days  rtop  the  bung  of  the  calk  ;  and  in 
five  or  fix  days,  when  fine,  bottle  it  for  drinking.  Two 
gallons  of  melafles  are  fufficient  for  a  hogfiiead  of  li¬ 
quor  ;  but  if  melafles  cannot  be  procured,  treacle  or  • 
coarfe  fugar  will  anfwer  the  purpofe. 

CHREMNITZ,  the  principal  of  the  nine  towns  In 
Upper  Hungary,  fituated  about  68  miles  north-eaft  of 
Prefbuvg,  and  fubje6f  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  E»  Eong. 
19.  N.  Lat.  48.  45. 

CHRENECRUDA,  a  term  occurring  in  writers 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  exprefting  a  cuftom  of  tliofe 
times  ;  but  its  fignification  is  doubtful.  It  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  Lege  Salica,  tit.  61.  which  fays,  he  who  kills 
a  man,  and  hath  not  ivherewithal  to  fatisty  the  law  or 
pay  the  fine,  makes  oath  that  he  hath  delivered  up  every 
thing  he  was  poffefled  of ;  the  truth  of  which  muft  be 
confirmed  by  the  oaths  of  12  other  perfons.  Then  he 
invites  his  next  relations  by  the  father’s  fide  to  pay 
off  the  remainder  of  the  fine,  having  firft  made  over 
to  them  all  his  eff^^fts  by  the  following  ceremony.  He 
goes  into  his  houle,  and  taking  In  his  hand  a  fmall 
quantity  of  dull  from  each  of  the  four  corners,  he  re¬ 
turns  to  the  door,  and  with  his  face  inwards  throws 
the  daft  with  his  left  hand  over  his  (boulders  upon  his 
neareft  of  kin.  Which  done,  he  ftrips  to  his  ftilrt  5 
and  coming  out  with  a  pole  in  his  hand,  jumps  over 
the  hedge.  His  relations,  whether  one  or  feveral,  are 
upon  this  obliged  to  pay  off  the  compofitlon  fgr  the 
murder.  And  if  thefe  (or  any  one  of  them)  are  not 
able  to  pay  iterutn  fuper  illutn  chrenecrvda,  qui pauperior 
eJl^jaBat^  et  ille  totani  legem  componat.  Whence  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  chrenecruda  jaBarey  is  the  fame  with  throrv- 
ing  the  duft  gathered  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
houfe.  Goldaftus  and  Spelman  tranftate  it  viridem 
herbamy  “  green  grafs,”  from  the  German  grnen  hrouty 
or  from  the  Dutchgroeriy  green,”  and “  grafs.” 
Wendellnus  Is  of  a  contrary  opinion,  who  thinks  that 
by  this  wmrd  denotari  purificationis  approhationemy  from 
chrein^  “  pure,  chafte,  clean  and  bcuretiy  “  to  prove  ;” 
fo  that  it  muft  refer  to  the  oaths  of  the  twelve  jurors. 
Ee  this  as  it  will.  King  Childebert  reformed  this  law 
by  a  decree,  chap.  15.  both  becaiife  it  favoured  of 
Pagan  ceremonies,  and  becaufe  feveral  perfons  were 
thereby  obliged  to  make  over  all  their  effeds  :  De 
chrenecrudci  lex  quatn  paganorum  tempore  ohfervahonty 
deinceps  nunquam  valeat^  quia  per  ipfam  cecidet  multo- 
rum  potejlas, 

CHRISM  anoint)^  oil  confecrated  by 


the  bilhep,  and  afed  in  the  Romllh  and  Greek  churches, 
in  the  adminiftration  of  baptiim,  confirmation,  ordina¬ 
tion,  and  extreme  unftion,  which  is  prepared  on  holy 
Thurfday  with  much  ceremony.  In  Spain  it  w'as  an¬ 
ciently  the  cuftom  for  the  biftiop  to  Jake  one  third  of 
a  fol  for  the  chrifm  diftributed.  to  each  church,  on  ac- 
count  of  the  balfam  that  entered  its  compofition. 

Du  Cange  oblerves,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
chrifm  j  the  one  prepared  of  oil  and  balfam,  ufed  in 
baptifm,  confirmation,  and  ordination  \  the  other  of 
oil  alone,  confecrated  by  the  biftiop,  ufed  anciently  for 
the  catechumens,  and  ftill  in  extreme  undion.  The 
Maronites,  before  their  reconciliation  with  Rome,  be- 
fides  oil  and  balfam,  ufed  mulk,  faffron,  cinnamon, 
rofes,  white  frankincenfe,  and  feveral  other  drugs  men- 
tioned  by  Rynaldus,  In  1541,  with  the  dofes  of  each. 
The  Jefuit  Dandini,  who  w^ent  to  Mount  Libanus  in 
quality  of  the  pope’s  nuncio,  ordained,  in  a  fynod  held 
therein  1596,  that  chrifm  for  the  future  Ihould  be 
made  only  of  two  ingredients,  oil  and  ballam  j  the 
one  reprefenting  the  human  nature  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
the  other  his  divine  nature.  The  adion  of  impofing 
the  chrifm  is  called  chrifmation  :  this  the  generality  of 
the  Romifti  divines  hold  to  be  the  next  matter  of  the 
facrament  of  confirmation. 

The  chrifmation  in  baptifm  Is  performed  by  the 
prieft  %  that  in  confirmation  by  tf  e  biftiop  :  that  in  or¬ 
dination,  Sec.  is  more  ufually  ftyled  utiBion, 

Chrism  Pencey  Chrism  a^is  Denari'ty  or  Chrism  ales 
Denariiy  a  tribute  anciently  paid  to  the  bilhop  by  the 
parifti  clergy,  for  their  chrifm,  confecrated  at  Eafter 
for  the  enfuing  year  :  this  was  afterwards  condemned 
as  fimoniacal. 

CHRiSOM,  a  white  garment  put  upon  a  child  by  the 
prieft  Immediately  after  baptifm,  accompanied  with  this 
devout  prayer  ;  “  Take  this  white  vefture  as  a  token 
of  the  innocency  which,  by  God’s  grace  in  this  holy 
facrament  of  baptifm,  is  given  unto  thee,  and  for  a  fign 
whereby  thou  art  admonilhed,  fo  long  as  thou  liveft,  to 
give  thyfelf  to  innocence  of  living,  that  after  this  tran- 
fitory  life  thou  mayeft  be  partaker  of  life  everlaftlng. 
Amen.” 

From  this  circumftance  the  white  garment  got  the 
name  of  chrifoniy  which,  after  being  worn  a  few’  days, 
was  delivered  to  the  prieft  as  a  facred  depofit,  to  be 
produced  in  future  as  an  evidence  againft  the  perfon, 
ftiould  he  be  fo  impious  as  to  renounce  his  baptifmal  en¬ 
gagements.  This  ceremony  continued  i.n  ufe  for  a 
confiderable  time  after  the  reformation  in  the  church  of 
England,  w’hich  required  the  mother  of  the  cldld  when 
churched,  to  offer  the  chrifom,  and  other  cuftomary 
oblations.  On  pronouncing  the  above  mentioned  pray¬ 
er,  the  prieft  anointed  the  head  of  the  Infant,  faying, 
“  Almighty  God,  the  father  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift, 
who  hath  regenerated  thee  by  water  and  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  and  hath  given  unto  thee  the  remilfion  of  all 
thy  fins,  vouchfafe  to  anoint  thee  with  the  unflion  of 
his  Holy  Spirit,  and  bring  thee  to  the  inheritance  of 
everlafting  life.  Amen.” 

CHRIST,  an  appellation  fynonymous  with  Mejftahy 
ufually  added  to  Jefus  :  and,  together  therewith.,  de¬ 
nominating  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  See  Christia¬ 
nity  and  "Messiah, 

The  w’ord  fignifies  anointedy  from  inungo^ 

1  anoint.”  Sometimes  the  word  Chrijt  is  ufed  fin- 

frlv. 
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gly,  by  way  of  antonomafis^  to  denote  a  perfon  fent  from 
God,  as  an  anointed  prophet,  king,  or  prieft. 

Order  of  Christ,  a  military  order,  founded  by  Dio- 
nylius  1.  king  ot  Portugal,  to  animate  his  nobles  agamft 
the  Moors.  The  arms  of  this  order  are  gules,  patri. 
archal  crofs  charged  with  another  crofs  argent  :  they 
had  their  refidence  at  firfl  at  Caftronvarin  :  afterwards 
they  removed  to  the  city  of  Ti  homar,  as  being  nearer 
to  the  Moors  of  Andalufia  and  Eftremadura. 

Christ  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  military  order  in  Li¬ 
vonia,  inllituted  in  1205  by  Albert  bilhop  of  Riga. 
The  end  of  this  inftitution  was  to  defend  the  new 
Chrlflians  who  were  converted  every  day  in  Livonia, 
but  were  perfecuted  by  the  heathens.  They  wore  on 
their  cloaks  a  fword  with  a  crofs  over  it,  whence  they 
were  alfo  denominated  brothers  of  the  fword, 

CuRisT-Burgh,  a  town  of  Poland,  near  the  lake 
Draufen,  and  about  three  Polifh  miles  fiom  Marien- 
burgh. 

CiiRisT-Church,  a  borough  town  of  Hampfhire,  30 
miles  fouth-w'eft  of  Winchefter,  near  the  fea-coaft.  V\  • 
Long.  2.  N.  Lat.  50.  40.  It  fends  two  members  to 
parliament. 

CijRisr-Thorn,  See  Rhamnus,  Botany  Index. 
CHRISTIAN.  See  Christianity  and  Chri- 

STIANS.  .  r  1  1  • 

Moji  Christian  King,  one  of  the  titles  of  the  king 
of  France. 

The  French  antiquaries  trace  the  origin  of  this  ap¬ 
pellation  up  to  Gregory  the  Great,  who,  writing  a 
letter  to  Charles  Martel,  occafionally  pve  him  that 
title,  which  his  fucceffors  have  fince  retained. 

Christian  Religion,  that  inflltuted  by  Jefus  Chrlft^ 
See  Christianity. 

CHRISTIANITY,  the  religion  of  Chriftians. 
The  word  is  analogically  derived,  as  other  abftiafls 
from  their  concretes,  from  the  adjeftive  Chrijlian. 
This  again  is  derived  from  the  name  Chrijius, 

from  the  word  ^  onoint,  Chrift  is  called  the  a*- 

minted,  from  a  cuilom  which  extenfively  prevailed  in 
antiquity,  and  was  originally  faid  to  be  of  divine  in- 
ftitution,  of  anointing  perfons  in  the  facerdotal  or  re¬ 
gal  chara6Ier,  as  a  public  fignal  of  their  confecration 
to  their  important  offices,  and  as  a  teftimony  that 
heaven  itfelf  was  the  guarantee  of  that  relation  which 
then  commenced  betw^een  the  perfons  thus  confecrated 
and  their  fubordinates. 

The  difciples  of  Jefus,  after  the  death  of  their  teach¬ 
er,  had  for  fome  time  been  called  Na%arenes,  from  Na¬ 
zareth  in  Galilee  where  he  dwelt  j  which  afterwards 
became  the  defignation  of  a  particulur  feft.  They, 
who  adopted  the  principles  and  profelTed  the  religion 
which  he  taught,  were  firft  diftinguilhed  by  the  name 
of  Chriflians  at  Antioch.  That  profeffion,  and  thofe 
doflrines,  we  now  proceed  to  delineate  with  as  much 
perfpicuity  as  the  limits  of  our  plan  will  admit,  yet 
with  the  conclfenefs  which  a  work  fo  multiform  and 
cxtenfive  requires. 

When  a  Chriftian  is  interrogated  concerning  the 
nature  and  foundation  of  his  faith  and  pra6lice,  his 
ultimate  reference,  his  laft  appeal,  is  to  the  fa61s,  the 
do^lrines,  and  the  injunftions,  contained  in  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament.  From  thefe,  there¬ 
fore,  and  from  thefe  alone,  muft  every  fair  account, 
or  the  materials  of  which  it  is  compofed,  be  extracted 
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ot  redoccd.  Oihtt  fomnlariis,  ot  conftiCont  of  laitl,  «“■ 

may,  according  to  the  Chriftian,  deferVe  rnore  or  le.s  ^ 
attention,  as  they  are  more  or  left  immediately  con¬ 
tained  or  implied  in  the  feriptures.  But  whatever  is 
not  adlually  exprefied  in,  or  reduced  by  fair  and  nc- 
ceftary  confequence  from,  thefe  wiitings,  muft  be  re¬ 
garded  as  merely  human  j  and  can  have  no  other  title 
to  our  afient  and  obfervation  than  what  they  ^  derive 
from  their  conformity  with  the  feriptures,  with  the 


diflates  and  feelings  of  a  reformed  and  cultivated 
mind,  or  with  thofe  meafures  which  are  found  expe¬ 
dient  and  ufeful  in  human  life.  But  as  thofe  books, 
from  whence  the  Chriftian  inveftigates  his  principles  of 
belief  and  rules  of  condua,  have  been  varioufly  inter¬ 
preted  by  different  profeffors  and  commentators,  thefe 
diverfities  have  given  birth  to  a  multiplicity  of  difte- 
rent  Teas.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  expeaed,  that 
any  one  who  undertakes  to  give  an  account  of  Chri- 
ftianity,  ftiould  comprehend  all  the  writings  and  opi¬ 
nions  which  have  been  propagated  and  exhibited  by 
hiftorical,  fyftematical,  or  polemical  authors.  1  hefe, 
if  at  all  contained  in  fuch  a  work  as  this,  ftiould  be 
ranged  under  their  proper  articles,  u’hether  fcientifical, 
controverftal,  or  biographical*  It  is  our  prefent  bi^ 
finefs,  if  poffible,  to  confine  ourfelves  to  a  detail  of  fuch 
faifts  and  doftrines  as,  in  the  ftridl  and  primitive  fenfe 
of  the  word,  are  catholic,  or,  in  other  expreflions,  to 
fuch  as  uniformly  have  been,  and  ftill  are,  recognized 
and  admitted  by  the  whole  body  of  Chriftians.  ^ 

We  have  already  faid  that  thefe,  or  at  leaft  the  Account  of 
greateft  number  of  ihem,  appeal  to  the  feriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Teftament  as  the  ultimate  «andard, 
the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  manners.  If  you 
alk  them,  by  what  authority  thefe  books  claim  an  ab- 
folute  right  to  determine  the  confciences  and  under- 
ftandings  of  men  with  regard  to  ivhat  they  ftiould  be¬ 
lieve  and  what  they  ftiould  do  ?  They  will  anfwer  you, 
that  all  feripture,  whether  for  doarine,  coireaion,  or 
reproof,  was  given  by  immediate  infpiration  from 

God.  1  r  u  u  5 

If  again  you  interrogate  them  how  thofe  books,  'j'jjg  nature 

which  they  call  Scripture,  are  authenticated  ?  they  re-  ofitsevi- 
ply,  that  the  evidences  by  which  the  Old  and  New  dances. 
Teftament  are  proved  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  are 
either  external  or  internal,  'fhe  external  may  again 
be  divided  into  direa  or  collateral.  I'he  direa  evi¬ 
dences  are  fuch  as  arile  from  the  nature,  confiftency, 
and  probability,  of  the  faas  ;  and  from  the  fimplicity, 
uniformity,  competency,  and  fidelity,  of  the  teftimonies 
by  which  they  are  fupported.  The  collateral  events 
are  either  the  fame  occurrences  fupported  by  Hea¬ 
then  teftimonies,  or  others  which  concur  with  and 
corroborate  the  hiftory  of  Chrlftianity.  Its  internal 
evidence  arifes  either  from  its  exaa  conformity  with 
the  charaaer  of  God,  from  its  aptitude  to  the  frame 
and  circumftances  of  man,  or  from  thofe  fupernatural 
conviaions  and  afliftances  which  are  impreffed  on  the 
mind  by  the  Immediate  operation  of  the  divine  Spirit. 

Thefe  can  only  be  mentioned  in  a  curfory  manner  in 
a  detail  fo  concife  as  the  prefent.  ^  .  .  5 

Such  faas  as  are  related  in  the  hiftory  of  his  reli-  Chri- 
gion,  the  Chriftian  afferts  to  be  not  only  confiftent  ftianity  is 
each  with  itfelf,  but  likewife  one  with  another.  Hence  f^ppo^ed 
it  is,  that,  by  a  feries  of  antecedents  and  confequen-  ^  ® 

CCS,  they  corroborate  each  other,  and  form  a  chain 
H  2  which 
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fchrlflia-  wbicli  cannot  be  broken  but  by  an  abfolute  fubver- 
lion  of  all  biftorical  authenticity.  Nor  is  this  all :  for, 
according  to  him,  the  fa6ls  on  which  Chriftianity  is 
founded,  not  only  conftitute  a  feries  of  themfelves, 

/  but  are  likewife  in  feveral  periods  the  bell  relources 
for  fupplying  the  chafms  in  the  hillory  of  our  nature, 
and  preferving  the  tenor  of  its  annals  entire.  The 
\  fadls  themfelves  are  either  natural  or  fupernatural. 

By  natural  fadls  we  mean  fuch  occurrences  as  happen 
or  may  happen  from  the  various  operations  of  mecha¬ 
nical  powers,  or  from  the  interpolition  of  natural 
agents  without  higher  alTillants.  Such  are  all  the  com¬ 
mon  occurrences  of  hillory,  whether  natural,  biogra¬ 
phical,  or  civil.  By  fupernatural  fa£ls,  we  mean  fuch 
as  could  not  have  been  produced  without  the  interpo- 
fition  of  Deity,  or  at  leall  of  powers  fupeiior  to  the 
laws  of  mechanifm  or  the  agency  of  embodied  fpirits. 
Among  thefe  may  be  reckoned  the  immediate  change 
of  w’ater  into  wine,  the  inllantaneous  cure  of  difeafes 
without  the  intervention  of  medicine,  the  refufcitation 
of  the  dead,  and  others  of  the  fame  kind.  In  this  or¬ 
der  of  occurrences  may  likewife  be  numbered  the  ex¬ 
ertions  and  exhibitions  of  prophetic  power,  where  the 
perfons  by  w^hom  thefe  extraordinary  talents  were  dif- 
played  could  neither  by  penetration  nor  conje<Elure  un¬ 
ravel  the  mazes  of  futurity,  and  trace  the  events  of 
which  they  fpoke  from  their  primary  caufes  to  their 
remote  completions.  So  that  they  mull  have  been  the 
paflive  organs  of  fome  fuperior  Being,  to  whom  the 
whole  concatenation  of  caufes  and  effedls  which  ope¬ 
rate  from  the  origin  to  the  confummation  of  nature, 
was  obvious  at  a  glance  of  thought. 

7  It  has  already  been  hinted,  that  the  fa£ls  which  w^e 

called  natural^  not  only  agree  with  the  analogy 
and^how  *  human  events,  and  corroborate  each  other,  but  in 
conducive  a  great  many  emergencies  nobly  illullrate  the  hillory 
to  the  elu-  of  nature  in  general.  For  this  a  Chrilliau  might  offer 
cidation  of  inllance,  of  which  philofophy  wa*ll  not  perhaps  be 
^  able  to  produce  any  tolerable  folution,  without  having 

recourfe  to  the  fa6ls  upon  which  Chriftianity  is  found¬ 
ed.  For  if  mankind  were  originally  defeended  from 
one  pair  alone,  how  Ihould  it  have  happened  that  long 
before  the  date  of  authentic  hiftory  every  nation  had 
its  Zwm  diftintfl  language  ?  Or,  if  it  be  fuppofed,  as 
fome  late  philofophers  have  maintained,  that  man  Is 
an  indigenous  animal  in  every  country  j  or,  that  he 
was  originally  produced  in,  and  created  for,  each  par¬ 
ticular  foil  and  climate  which  he  inhabits ;  ftlll  it  may 
be  demanded,  whence  the  prodigious  multiplicity,  the 
immenfe  diverftty  of  languages  ?  Is  the  language  of 
every  nation  intuitive,  or  were  they  di6lated  by  exi¬ 
gences,  and  eftablifhed  by  convention  ?  If  the  laft  of 
thefe  fuppolitions  be  true,  w’hat  an  immeiile  period  of 
time  mull  have  palled  !  How  many  revolutions  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  intelle6lual  nature  mull  have  happened  ! 
What  acceflions  of  knowledge,  refinement,  civiliza¬ 
tion,  mull  human  intercourfe  have  gained  before  the 
formation  and  eftablllhment  even  of  the  moll  fimple, 
imperfe6l,  and  barbarous  language  !  Why  is  a  period 
fo  vaft  obliterated  fo  entirely  as  to  efcape  the  retrofpe6l 
of  hiftory,  or  tradition,  and  even  of  fable  itfelf?  Why 
was  the  acquifition  and  improvement  of  other  arts  fo 
infinitely  diftant  from  that  of  language,  that  the  era  of 
the  latter  is  entirely  loft,  wdiilft  we  can  trace  the  for¬ 


mer  from  their  origin  through  the  various  gradations  Ghrifila* 
of  their  progrefs. 

Thefe  difhcultles,  inextricable  by  all  the  lights  of 
hiftory  or  philofophy,  this  more  than  Cimmerian  dark-  xhis  obfeu^ 
nefs.  Is  Immediately  diflipated  by  the  Mofalc  account  nty  inex- 
of  the  confufion  of  tongues  j  wifely  intended  to  fepa- plicable 
rate  the  tribes  of  men  one  from  another,  to  replenilh 
the  lurface  of  the  globe,  and  to  give  Its  multiplied 
habitants  thofe  opportunities  of  improvement  which 
might  be  derived  from  experiment  and  induftry,  va- 
rioufly  exerted,  according  to  the  different  lituations  In 
which  they  were  placed,  and  the  difterent  employ¬ 
ments  which  thefe  fituatlons  dictated.  Thus  the  time 
of  nature’s  exiftence  Is  limited  to  a  period  within  the 
ken  of  human  intelle6l.  Thus  whatever  has  happen¬ 
ed  might  have  happened  during  the  prefent  mode  of 
things  j  whereas,  if  w^e  deduce  the  origin  and  diverfity 
of  language  from  a  period  fo  remotely  diftant  as  to  be 
abfolutely  loft,  and  entirely  detached  from  all  the 
knowm  occurrences  and  viciffitudes  of  time,  w^e  muH 
admit  the  prefent  forms  and  arrangements  of  things 
to  have  fubfifted  perhaps  for  a  much  longer  duration 
than  any  mechanical  philofopher  will  allow  to  be  pofr 
ftble.  Other  inftances  equally  pregnant  with  convic¬ 
tion  might  be  multiplied  5  but  precluded  by  the  limits 
of  our  plan,  we  proceed  to  a  fingle  oblervation  upon 
the  fa<Els  which  have  been  termed  JvpernaturoU  ^ 

Of  thofe  changes  which  happen  in  fenfible  objedls.  Miracles, 
fenfation  alone  can  be  judge.  Reafon  has  nothing  to  how  con¬ 
do  in  the  matter.  She  may  draw  conclulions  from  ducive  to 
the  teftimonies  of  fenfe,  but  can  never  refute  them. 

If,  therefore,  our  fenfes  inform  us  that  fnow  is  white,  chriltianl- 
in  vain  would  the  moft  learned  and  fubtlle  philofopher  ty. 
endeavour  to  convince  us,  that  it  was  of  a  contrary 
colour.  He  might  confound,  but  never  could  per- 
fuade  us.  Such  changes,  therefore,  as  appear  to  hap¬ 
pen  in  fenfible  obje£ls,  muft  either  be  real  or  fallaci¬ 
ous.  If  real,  the  miracle  is  admitted  3  if  fallacious, 
there  muft  be  a  caufe  of  deception  equally  unaccount¬ 
able  from  the  powers  of  nature,  and  therefore  equally 
miraculous.  If  the  veracity  or  competency  of  the 
witnefles  be  queftioned,  the  Chriftian  anfw'ers,  that 
they  muft  be  competent,  becaufe  the  fa£ls  which  they 
relate  are  not  beyond  their  capacity  to  determine. 

They  muft  likewnfe  be  faithful,  becaufe  they  had  no 
fecular  motives'  for  maintaining,  but  many  for  fuppref- 
fing  or  difguifing,  what  they  teftified.  Now’  the  Chri- 
ftiaii  appeals  to  the  whole  feries  of  hiftory  and  expe¬ 
rience,  whether  fuch  a  man  Is  or  can  be  found,  as  will 
offer  a  voluntary,  folemn,  and  deliberate  faciificc  of 
truth  at  the  flulne  of  caprice.  But  fuch  fa6ls  as  after  Prophecy 
a  long  continuacc  of  time  have  been  found  exadly  evident  by 
agreeable  to  predidlions  formerly  emitted,  muft  fu-^tsownna- 
perfede  the  fidelity  of  teftimony,  infallibly  prove 
that  the  event  was  know’n  to  the  Being  by  whom  ititsvehi- 
was  foretold.  In  vain  has  it  been  urged,  that  prophe-cles. 
cies  are  ambiguous  and  equivocal,  hor  though  they 
may  prefigure  fubordinate  events,  yet  if  the  grand  oc¬ 
currences  to  w^hicb  they  ultimately  relate,  can  alone 
fiifil  them  in  their  various  ciixumftances,  and  in  their 
utmoft  extent,  it  is  plain,  that  the  Being  by  whom 
they  were  revealed  muft  have  been  a6lually  prefeient 
of  thofe  events,  and  muft  have  had  them  In  view  when 
the  predi6lions  were  uttered.  For  this  fee  a  learned 
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and  ingenious  DlfTertation  on  the  Credibility  of  Gof- 
pel-hiftory,  by  Dr  M‘Knight  5  where  the  evidences 
'  urged  by  the  Chriftian  in  defence  of  his  tenets,  which 
appear  detached  and  fcattered  through  innumerable 
volumes,  are  affembled  and  arranged  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  derive  ftrength  and  luftre  from  the  method  in 
which  they  are  difpofed,  without  diminilhing  the  force 
of  each  in  particular.  See  alfo  the  works  of  Dr  Hurd  : 
confult  likcwife  thofe  of  Newton,  Sherlock,  Chandler, 
&.C.  For  the  evidences  of  thofe  preternatural  fafts 
which  have  been  termed  miracles,  the  reader  may  pe- 
rufe  a  Ihort  but  elegant  and  concluftve  defence  of  thefe 
aftonifhing  phenomena,  in  anfwer  to  Mr  Hume,  by  the 
Rev.  George  Campbell,  D.  D. 

It  muft  be  obvious  to  every  refle6ling  mind,  that 
whether  we  attempt  to  form  the  idea  of  any  religion 
a  priori,  or  contemplate  thofe  which  have  been  already^ 
exhibited,  certain  fadls,  principles,  or  data,  muft  be  pre- 
cfta' liftied,  from  whence  will  refult  a  particular  frame 
of  mind  and  courfe  of  a6lion  fuitable  to  the  character 
and  dignity  of  that  being  by  whom  the  religion  is  en¬ 
joined,  and  adapted  to  the  nature  and  fituation  of  thofe 
agents  who  are  commanded  to  obferve  it.  Hence 
Chrijlianity  may  be  divided  into  credenda  or  do(5liines, 
and  agenda  or  precepts. 

As  the  great  foundation  of  his  religion,  therefore, 
the  Chriftian  believes  the  exiftence  and  government 
of  one  eternal  and  infinite  ElTence,  which  for  ever  re¬ 
tains  in  itfelf  the  caufe  of  its  own  exiftence,  and  inhe¬ 
rently  pofiefles  all  thofe  perfections  wnich  are  com¬ 
patible  with  its  nature  ;  fuch  are,  its  almighty  power, 
omnifcient  wifdom,  infinite  juftice,  boundlefs  good- 
nefs,  and  univerfal  prefence.  In  this  indivifible  ef- 
fence  the  Chriftian  recognifes  three  diftiiiCl  fubfift- 
ences,  yet  diftinguifbed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  be 
incompatible  with  effential  unity  or  fimpliclty  of  be¬ 
ing.  Nor  is  their  eflential  union  incompatible  with 
their  perfonal  diftinClion.  Each  of  them  pofiefles  the 
fame  nature  and  properties  to  the  fame  extent.  As, 
therefore,  they  are  conftituents  of  one  God,  if  we  may 
ufe  the  expreftion,  there  is  none  of  them  fubordinate, 
none  fupreme.  The  only  way  by  which  the  Chriftian 
can  difcrlminate  them  is,  by  their  various  relations, 
properties,  and  offices.  Thus  the  Father  is  faid  eter¬ 
nally  to  beget  the  Son,  the  Son  to  be  eternally  begot¬ 
ten  of  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft  eternally  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  both. 

This  infinite  Being,  though  abfolutely  independent 
and  for  ever  fufficient  for  his  own  beatitude,  was  gr<i- 
cioufiy  pleafed  to  create  an  univerfe  replete  with  in¬ 
ferior  intelligences,  who  might  for  ever  contemplate 
and  enjoy  his  glory,  participate  his  happinefs,  and  imi¬ 
tate  his  perfections.  But  as  freedom  of  will  is  eflen- 
llal  to  the  nature  of  moral  agents,  that  they  may  co¬ 
operate  with  God  in  their  own  improvement  and^  hap- 
^pinefs,  fo  their  natures  and  powers  are  necefifarily  li¬ 
mited,  and  by  that  conftitution  rendered  peccable. 
This  degeneracy  firft  took  place  in  a  rank  of  intelli¬ 
gence  fuperior  to  man.  But  guilt  Is  never  ftationary. 
Impatient  of  itfelf,  and  curfed  with  its  own  feelings,  it 
proceeds  from  bad  to  worfe,  whilft  the  poignancy  of 
its  torments  increafes  with  the  number  of  its  perpe¬ 
trations.  Such  was  the  fituation  of  Satan  and  his 
apoftate  angels.  They  attempted  to  transfer  their  tur¬ 
pitude  and  mifery  to  man)  and  were,  alas!  but  too 
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fuccefsful.  Flence  the  heterogeneous  and  Irreconcilc- 
able  principles  which  operate  in  his  nature.  Hence 
that  inexplicable  medley  of  wifdom  and  folly,  of  rec¬ 
titude  and  error,  of  benevolence  and  malignity,  of 
fincerity  and  fraud,  exhibited  through  his  whole  con- 
cluCl.  Hence  the  darknefs  of  his  underftanding,  the 
depravity  of  his  will,  the  pollution  of  his  heart,  the  ir¬ 
regularity  of  his  alfeClions,  and  the  abfolute  fubverfion 
of  his  whole  internal  economy.  Thefe  feeds  of  per¬ 
dition  foon  ripened  into  overt  aCls  of  guilt  and  horror. 
All  the  hoftillties  of  nature  were  confronted,  and  the 
whole  fublunary  creation  became  a  theatre  of  diforder 
and  mifehief. 

Here  the  Chriftian  once  more  appeals  to  faCl  and 
experience.  If  thefe  things  are  fo )  if  P}an  is  the 
velTel  of  guilt  and  the  viClim  of  mifery  )  he  demands 
how  this  conftitution  of  things  can  be  accounted  for  ? 
how  can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  a  being  fo  wicked  and 
unhappy  ftiould  be  the  production  of  an  infinitely  per- 
feCt  Creator  ?  He  therefore  infifts,  that  human  nature 
muft  have  been  difarranged  and  contaminated  by  fome 
violent  fhock  ;  and  that,  of  confequence,  without  the 
light  diffufed  over  the  face  of  things  by  Chriftianity, 
all  nature  muft  remain  an  infcrutable  and  inexplicable 
myftery.  ' 

To  redrefs  thefe  evils,  to  re*eftabllfti  the  empire  of 
virtue  and  happinefs,  to  reftore  the  nature  of  mai\ 
to  its  primitive  reCIitude,  to  fatisfy  the  remonftraii- 
ces  of  infinite  juftice,  to  purify  every  original  or  con- 
traCled  flain,  to  expiate  the  guilt  and  deftroy  the 
power  of  vice,  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  the  fecond 
Perfon  of  the  facred  Trinity,  the  Logos  or  Divine 
Word,  the  Redeemer  or  Saviour  of  the  world,  the 
Immanuel  or  God  with  us,  from  whom  Chriftianity 
takes  Its  name,  and  to  whom  it  owes  its  origin,  de- 
feended  from  the  bofom  of  his  Father  ;  afifuraed  the 
human  nature ;  became  the  reprefentative  of  man ) 
endured  a  fevere  probation  in  that  character  ;  exhibi¬ 
ted  a  pattern  of  perfeCf  righteoufnefs  )  and  at  laft  ra¬ 
tified  his  doClrine,  and  fully  accompllihed  all  the  ends 
of  his  miflion,  by  a  cruel,  unmerited,  and  ignominious^ 
death.  Before  he  left  this  world,  he  delivered  the 
doCtrine  of  human  falvation,  and  the  rules  of  human 
conduct,  to  his  apoftles,  wdiom  he  empow^ered  to  in- 
ftraCt  the  w^orld  in  all  that  concerns  thejr  eternal  fe- 
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liclty,  and  w^hom  he  invefted  with  miraculous  gifts  to 
afeertain  the  reality  of  \vhat  they  taught.  To  them 
he  likewlfe  promifed  another  comforter,  even  the  Di¬ 
vine  Spirit,  who  fhould  relume  the  darknefs,  confole 
the  woes,  and  purify  the  ftains,  of  human  nature.  Ha¬ 
ving  remained  for  a  part  of  three  days  under  the  power 
of  death,  he  rofe  again  from  the  grave,  difeovered  him- 
felf  to  his  difclples,  converfed  with  them  for  fome  time, 
then  afeended  to  heaven  5  from  whence  the  Clwiftiail 
expeCIs  him,  according  to  his  promife,  to  appear  as 
the  Sovereign  Judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  from 
whofe  awards  there  is  no  appeal,  and  by  whofe  fen- 
tence  the  deftiny  of  the  ipious  and  the  wicked  ftiall  be 
eternally  fixed. 

Soon  after  his  departure  to  the  right  hand  of  his 
Father,  where,  in  his  human  nature,  he  fits  fupreme 
of  all  created  beings,  and  invefted  with  the  abfolute 
adminiftration  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  Spirit  of  grace 
and  confolation  defeended  on  his  apoftles  with  vifible 
fignatures  of  divine,  powxr  and  prefence.  Nor^  were 
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his  falutary  operations  confined  to  them,  but  extend¬ 
ed  to  all  the  rational  world,  who  did  not  by  obftinatc 
guilt  repel  bis  influences,  and  provoke  him  to  with¬ 
draw  tl>em.  Thefe,  Indeed,  were  lefs  confpicuous 
than  at  the  glorious  era  when  they  were  vlfibly  exhi¬ 
bited  111  the  perfons  of  the  apoftles.  But  though  his 
energy  is  lefs  obfervable,  It  is  by  no  means  lefs  effedual 
to  all  the  purpofes  of  grace  and  mercy. 

The  Chriftian  is  convinced,  that  there  Is  and  (hall 
continue  to  be  a  foclety  upon  earth,  who  worfhip  God 
as  revealed  in  Jefus  Chrift  5  who  believe  his  doctrines  ; 
who  obferve  his  precepts  j  and  w^ho  (hall  be  faved  by 
his  death,  and  by  the  ufe  of  thefe  external  means  of  fal- 
vation  which  he  hath  appointed. 

Thefe  are  few  and  Ample.  The  facraments  of  bap- 
tifm  and  the  eucharifl,  the  Interpretation  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  fcripture,  the  habitual  exercife  of  public 
and  private  devotion,  are  obvioufly  calculated  to  dlf- 
fufe  and  promote  the  interefts  of  truth  and  virtue,  by 
fuperinducing  the  falutary  habits  of  faith,  love,  and  re¬ 
pentance. 

The  Chrlflian  Is  firmly  perfuaded,  that  at  the  con- 
fummatlon  of  things,  w’hen  the  purpofes  of  providence 
in  the  various  revolutions  of  progreflive  nature  are 
accompli fhed,  the  whole  human  race  fliall  once  more 
4{rue  from  their  graves ;  fome  to  immortal  felicity, 
from  the  a61ual  perception  and  enjoyment  of  their 
Creator’s  prefence  j  others  to  everlafting  fliame  and 
mlfery. 

It  Is  worthy  of  obfervatlon,  that  all  who  profefs  to 
believe  the  Chriftian  fyftem,  do  not  fubfcribe  to  the 
truth  of  everlafting  mlfery.  They  conceive  It  impof- 
fible  that  a  good  and  merciful  being  could  create  In¬ 
numerable  intelligences  with  a  view  to  make  them 
eternally  wretched,  elfe  they  apprehend  that  exiftence 
would  be  a  curfe  and  not  a  blefting  j  and  that  although 
man,  by  being  created  free,  becomes  amenable  to;  God 
for  his  condu61,  yet  they  contend  that  this  God  muft 
have  feen  from  eternity  what  ufe  man  would  make  of 
his  free  agency,  and  have  devlfed  the  raoft  elFedlual 
means  for  counterafling  the  evils  refulting  from  moral 
depravity,  and  refolved  to  bring  final  and  eternal 
good  out  of  all  the  evil  which  now  does,  or  which  in 
future  may  exift.  Finally,  they  deny  that  any  epithet 
applied  to  thf  miferies  of  a  future  ftate  denotes  dura¬ 
tion  without  end,  and  they  aflert  that  all  the  judg¬ 
ments  infli61ed  on  nations  and  individuals  here  upon 
earth,  are  manifeftly  the  chaftifements  of  a  father  for 
the  recovery  of  delinquents,  in  which  light  they  alfo 
confider  the  punifhments  to  be  infli^led  in  the  world 
to  come.  It  is  our  province  to  give  a  candid  ftatement 
of  both  Tides  of  a  quellion,  leaving  it  to  our  readers  to 
form  a  judgment  for  themfelves. 

The  tw^o  grand  principles  of  afllon,  according  to 
.morality,  the  Chriftian,  are.  The  love  of  God,  w'hich  is  the  fove- 
relgn  pafTion  in  every  pcrfeft  mind  ;  and  the  love  of 
man,  which  reguh;tes  our  aflions  according  to  the  v  - 
rious  relations  in  which  we  ftand,  w’hether  to  commu¬ 
nities  or  individuals.  This  facred  conuedlion  can  ne¬ 
ver  be  totally  extingulftied  by  any  temporarv  injury. 
It  ought  to  fubfift  in  feme  degree  even  amongft  ene¬ 
mies.  It  requires  that  we  ftiould  pardon  the  oftcnces 
of  others,  as  we  expedi  pardon  for  our  own*,  and  that 
we  fhould  no  farther  refift  evil  than  is  neceflary  for  the 
prefervation  of  perfonal  rights  and  focial  happinefs. 
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It  didlates  every  relative  and  reciprocal  duty  between  Cnriftla,* 
parents  and  children,  mafters  and  fervants,  governors 
and  fubjcdls,  friends  and  friends,  men  and  men.  Nor 
does  it  merely  enjoin  the  obfervatlon  of  equity,  but 
likewlfe  infpires  the  moft  fublime  and  extenfive  charity, 
a  boundlefs  and  diftnterefted  efifufion  of  tendernefs  for 
the  whole  fpecies,  which  feels  their  diftrefs  and  ope¬ 
rates  for  their  relief  and  improvement.  Thefe  celeftial 
difpofitlons,  and  the  different  duties  which  are  their 
natural  exertions,  are  the  various  gradations  by  w^hlch 
the  Chriftian  hopes  to  attain  the  perfe^lion  of  his  na¬ 
ture  and  the  moft  exquifite  happinefs  of  w^hich  it  is 
fufceptible.  ^  15 

Such  are  the  fpeculatlve,  and  fuch  the  praftlcal  This  fyi- 
principles  of  Chriftiaiiity.  From  the  former,  its 
taries  contend,  that  the  origin,  economy,  and  revolu- 
tions  of  intelligent  nature  alone  can  be  rationally  ex-fuptnorin 
plained.  From  the  latter  they  alfert,  that  the  na-  the  excel- 
ture  of  man,  whether  confidcred  in  its  individual 
focial  capacity,  can  alone  be  conduced  to  its  higheft 
perfedion  and  happinefs.  With  the  determined  A-  aence  of  its 
theifts  they  fcarcely  deign  to  expoftulate.  For,  ac- reality,  to 
cording  to  them,  philofophers  who  can  deduce  the  others, 
origin  and  conftitution  of  things  from  cafual  rencoun- 
ters  or  mechanical  neceftity,  are  capable  of  deducing 
any  conclufion  from  any  premifes.  Nor  can  a  more 
glaring  inftance  of  abfurdity  be  produced,  than  the 
idea  of  a  contingent  or  felf-orlginatcd  univerfe.  When 
Deifts  and  other  fe6larians  upbraid  them  with  myfte* 
rious  or  incompatible  principles,  they  without  hefita- 
tlon  remit  fuch  cavillers  to  the  creed  of  natural  re¬ 
ligion.  They  demand  why  any  reafoner  ftiould  re- 
fufe  to  believe  three  diftin61  fubftances  in  one  indivi- 
Able  eflence,  who  admits  that  a  being  may  be  omni- 
prefent  without  extenfion  *,  or  that  he  can  imprefs 
motion  upon  other  things,  w'hilft  he  himfelf  is  necef- 
farily  immoveable.  They  afk  the  fage,  why  it  ftiould 
be  thought  more  extraordinary,  that  the  Son  of  God 
ftiould  be  fent  to  this  world,  that  he  ftiould  unite  the 
human  nature  to  his  own,  that  he  ftiould  fuffer  and  die 
for  the  relief  of  his  degenerate  creatures,  than  that  an 
exiftence  whofe  felicity  is  eternal,  inherent,  and  in¬ 
finite,  ftiould  have  any  motive  for  creating  beings  ex-  . 
terior  to  himfelf  ?  Is  it  not,  fays  the  Chriftian,  equal¬ 
ly  w’orthy  of  the  divine  interpofitlon  to  reftore  order 
and  happinefs  where  they  are  loft,  as  to  communicate 
them  where  they  never  have  been  ?  Is  not  Infinite 
goodnefs  equally  confpicuous  in  relieving  mifery  as  in 
diffufing  happinefs  ?  Is  not  the  exiftence  of  what  we 
call  evil  in  the  world,  under  the  tuition  of  an  infinite¬ 
ly  perfe61  Being,  as  infcrutable  as  the  means  exhibited 
by  Chriftianity  for  its  abolition  ?  Vicarious  punifti- 
ment,  imputed  guilt  and  righteoufnefs,  merit  or  de¬ 
merit  transferred,  are  certainly  not  lefs  reconcileable 
to  human  rcafon,  a  priori^  than  the  exiftence  of  vice 
and  puniftiment  in  the  produ61ions  of  infinite  wifdom, 
pow’er,  and  goodnefs :  particularly  when  it  is  con- 
fidered,  that  the  virtues  exerted  and  difplayed  by  a 
perfcil  Being  in  a  ftate  of  humiliation  and  fuffering, 
muft  be  meritorious,  and  may  therefore  be  rew^arded 
by  the  reftored  felicity  of  inferior  creatures  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  glory  and  excellence  ;  and  that  fuch  me¬ 
rit  may  apply  the  bleflTings  which  it  has  deferved,  in 
w’hatever  manner,  in  whatever  degree,  and  towliom- 
foever  it  pleafe^,  without  being  under  any  neceflfity  to 
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violate  the  freedom  of  moral  agents,  in  recalling  them 
to  the  paths  of  virtue  and  happinefs  by  a  mechanical 
and  irrefiftible  force. 

It  will  be  granted  to  philofophy  by  the  Chriftian, 
that  as  no  theory  of  mechanical  nature  can  be  formed 
without  prefuppofing  facred  and  eftablifhed  laws  from 
which  fhe  ought  rarely  if  ever  to  deviate,  fo  in  fa61: 
fhe  tenacioufly  purfues  thefe  general  inftitutions,  and 
from  their  conftant  obferv-ance  refult  the  order  and 
regularity  of  things.  But  he  cannot  admit,  that  the 
important  ends  of  moral  and  intelledlual  improvement 
may  be  uniformly  obtained  by  the  fame  means.  He 
affirms,  that  if  the  hand  of  God  ffiould  either  remain 
always  entirely  invKible,  or  at  lead  only  perceptible 
in  the  operation  of  fecond  caufes,  intelligent  beings 
wmold  be  apt  in  the  courfe  of  time  to  refolve  the  inter- 
poiitions  of  Deity  into  the  general  laws  of  mechanifm  5 
to  forget  his  conneifllon  with  nature,  and  confeqiiently 
their  dependence  upon  him.  Hence,  according  to  the 
di£lates  of  common  fenfe,  and  to  the  unanimous  voice 
of  every  religion  in  every  age  or  clinic,  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  wifdom  and  benevolence,  God  may  not  only 
controul,  but  has  aftually  controuled,  the  common 
courfe  and  general  operations  of  nature.  So  that,  as  in 
the  material  world  the  law  of  cnufe  and  effeBis  general¬ 
ly  and  fcrupuloLifly  obferved  for  the  purpofes  of  natu¬ 
ral  fubffilence  and  accommodation  ;  thus  fufpenfes 
and  changes  of  that  univerfal  law  are  equally  neceflary 
for  the  advancement  of  moral  and  intelledlual  perfec¬ 
tion. 

But  the  difciple  of  Jefus  not  only  contends,  that  no 
fydem  of  religion  has  ever  yet  been  exhibited  fo  con¬ 
fident  with  itfelf,  fo  congruous  to  philofophy  and  the 
common  fenfe  of  mankind,  as  Chrlflianity  \  he  like- 
wife  av  rs  that  it  is  infinitely  more  produdtive  of  real 
and  fenfible  confolation  than  any  other  religious  or 
philofophlcal  tenets,  which  have  ever  entered  into  the 
foul,  or  been  applied  to  the  heart  of  man.  For  what 
is  death  to  that  mind  which  confiders  eternity  as  the 
career  of  its  exiftehce  ?  What  are  the  frowns  of  for¬ 
tune  to  him  who  claims  an  eternal  world  as  his  inhe¬ 
ritance  ?  What  is  the  lofs  of  friends  to  that  heart 
which  feeF’,  with  more  than  natural  convl6lion,  that 
it  fliall  quickly  rejoin  them  in  a  more  tender,  intimate, 
and  permanent  intercourfe  than  any  of  which  the  pre- 
fent  life  is  fufceptible  ?  What  are  the  flufluations  and 
viciffitudes  of  external  things  to  a  mind  which  ftrongly 
and  uniformly  anticipates  a  date  of  endlefs  and  immu¬ 
table  felicity  ?  What  are  mortifications,  difappoint- 
ments,  and  Infults,  to  a  fpirit  which  is  confcious  of  be¬ 
ing  the  original  odspring  and  adopted  child  of  God  j 
wdiich  knows  that  its  omnipotent  Father  will,  in  pro¬ 
per  time,  eife<dually  “alTert  the  dignity  and  privileges 
of  Its  nature  ?  In  a  word,  as  earth  is  but  a  fpeck  of 
creation,  as  time  is  not  an  indant  in  proportion  to 
eternity,  fuch  are  the  hopes  and  profpe^Is  of  the  Chri- 
dian  in  comparifon  of  every  fublunary  misfortune  or 
difficulty.  It  is  therefore,  in  his  judgment,  the  eternal 
wonder  of  angels,  and  indelible  opprobrium  of  man, 
that  a  religion  fo  worthy  of  God,  fo  fuitable  to  the 
frame  and  circumdances  of  our  nature,  fo  confonant 
to  all  the  dictates  of  reafon,  fo  friendly  to  the  dignity 
and  improvement  of  intelligent  beings,  pregnant  with 
genuine  comfort  and  delight,  ffiould  be  rejected  and 
defpifed.  Were  there  a  poffibility  of  fufpenfe  or  hefi- 
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tation  between  this  and  any  other  religion  extant,  he  Chrlftla- 
could  freely  trud  the  determination  of  a  quedion  fo 
important  to  the  candid  decifion  of  real  virtue  and  im- 
partial  philofophy. 

It  mud  be  allowed  that  the  utmod  extent  of  human 
invedigation  and  refearch  into  the  dodirine  of  a  future 
life,  reached  no  farther  than  fplendid  conjecture  before 
the  promulgation  of  Chridianity,  at  which  period  life 
and  immortality  were  clearly  brought  to  light.  It  is 
therefore  a  fingular  circumdance  that  the  deid  ffiould 
not  perceive  the  wonderful  fuperiority  of  the  Chridian 
over  every  other  fydem,  if  it  had  nothing  elfe  to  boafl 
of  but  this  fingle  doCtrine,  fo  pregnant  wnth  unalloyed 
felicity.  If  Chridianity  be  falfe,  the  believer  of  it 
has  nothing  to  lofe,  fince  it  inculcates  a  mode  of  con- 
duCl  which  mud  ever  be  amiable  in  the  eye  of  infinite 
goodnefs  \  but  if  it  be  true,  he  has  every  thing  to  gain : 
while  upon  this  hypothefis  the  deid  has  every  thing 
to  lo;e  and  nothing  to  gain.  This  is  a  momentous 
confideration,  and  that  man  mud  be  truly  infatuated 
who  can  treat  fuch  an  idea  with  contempt, 

Mr  Gibbon,  in  his  Hldory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  Mr  Gib- 
of  the  Roman  Fmpire,  mentions  five  fecondary  caufes  bon  at- 
to  which  he  thinks  the  propagation  of  Chridianity,  to 

and  all  the  remarkable  circumdances  which  attended 
it,  may  with  good  reafon  be  aferibed.  He  feems  to  gatioiTof* 
infinuate,  that  Divine  Providence  did  not  aCl  in  a  fin-  Chriftiani- 
gular  or  extraordinary  manner  in  dideminating  the  f-y 
religion  of  Jefus  through  the  world  \  and  that,  if  every 
other  argument  which  has  been  adduced  to  prove  the  the  opera- 
facred  authority  of  this  religion  can  be  parried  or  re-  tion  of 
futed,  nothing  can  be  deduced  from  this  fource  to 
vent  it  from  diaring  the  fame  fate  with  other  ^y^ems 
of  fuperdition.  The  caufes  of  its  propagation  were  in  dlued  in  * 
his  opinion  founded  on  the  principles  of  human  nature  proof  of  its 
and  the  circumdances  of  focietv.  If  we  afciibe  not 
the  propagation  of  Mahometilm,  or  of  the  do^Irlnes 
of  Zerdud,  to  an  extraordinary  interpofition  of  Divine 
Providence,  operating  by  an  unperceived  infiuence  on 
the  difpofitions  of  the  human  heart,  and  controiiling 
and  confounding  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  ;  nei¬ 
ther  can  w’e,  upon  any  reafonable  grounds,  refer  the 
promulgation  of  Chridianity  to  fuch  an  interpofition. 

The  fecondary  caufes  to  which  he  aferibes  thefe  ef- The  cau» 
fe61s  are,  2.  The  indexible  and  intolerant  zeal  of  theles, 
Chridians ;  derived  from  the  Jewlfli  religion,  but  pu¬ 
rified  from  the  narrow  and  unfocial  fpirit  which,  in- 
dead  of  inviting,  deterred  the  Gentiles  from  embracing 
the  law^  of  Mofes.  2.  The  do£Irine  of  a  future  life  im¬ 
proved  by  every  additional  circumdance  wffiich  could 
give  weight  and  efficacy  to  that  important  truth, 

3.  The  miraculous  powers  aferibed  to  the  primitive 
church.  4.  The  pure  and  audere  morals  of  the  Chri¬ 
dians.  5.  'Fhe  union  and  dlfcipline  of  the  Chridian 
republic,  wffiich  gradually  formed  an  independent  and 
increafing  date  in  the  heart  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Before  we  enter  on  the  examination  of  Mr  Gibbon’s 
caufes  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  enumerated, 
we  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  w’e  cannot  perceive  the 
propriety  of  denominating  fome  of  thefe  fecondary 
caufes,  fince  the  miraculous  powers  aferibed  to  the  pri¬ 
mitive  church,  if  they  were  real,  mud  have  condituted 
a  primary  caufe,  and  if  fallacious,  could  have  been  no 
caufe  at  all,  if  not  of  its  complete  fubverfion.  As  lit¬ 
tle  can  we  conceive  how  fuch  an  elegant  and  learned 
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GliriiHa-  atitlior  could  imagine  a  zeal  rtri<flly  and  properly  in- 
I  .  flexible  and  intolerant,  as  qualified  to  produce  any 

other  effedl  that  the  deftruflion  of  the  fyftem  which 
they  are  allowed  to  have  been  anxious  to  promote. 
But  our  fentiments  of  thefe  caufes  afligned  by  Mr 
Gibbon  will  be  more  fiilJy  developed  as  we  proceed  in 

20  our  candid  and  impartial  examination  of  them. 

Caufe  I.  irj  pointing  out  the  conne6lion  between  the  JirJl  of 
thefe  caufes  and  the  effedls  which  he  reprefents  as  ari- 
fing  from  it,  this  learned  and  ingenious  writer  obferves, 
that  the  religion  of  the  Jews  does  not  feem  to  have 
been  intended  to  be  propagated  among  the  Heathens, 
and  that  the  converfion  of  profelytes  was  rather  acci¬ 
dental  than  confiftent  wdth  the  purport  and  the  general 
fpirit  of  the  inflitutions  of  Judaifm.  The  Jews  were, 
of  confcquence,  ftudious  to  preferve  themfelyes  a  pe¬ 
culiar  people.  Their  zeal  for  their  own  religion  was 
intolerant,  narrow,  and  unfocial. 

In  Chriftianity,  when  it  made  its  appearance  in  the 
world,  all  the  better  part  of  the  predominant  fpirit  of 
Judaiim  w^as  retained-,  but  whatever  might  have  a 
tendency  to  confine  its  influence  within  narrow  limits 
was  laid  fide.  Chrillians  were  to  maintain  the  doc¬ 
trines  and  adhere  to  the  inflitutions  of  their  religion 
with  facred  fidelity.  They  were  not  to  violate  their 
allegiance  to  Jefus  by  entertaining  or  profeflTing  any 
reverence  for  Jupiter  or  any  other  of  the  Heathen 
deities ;  it  was  not  even  neceflary  for  them^  to  comply 
with  the  pofitive  and  ceremonial  inflitutions  of  the 
law  of  Mofes, — although  thefe  were  acknowledged  to 
have  been  of  divine  origin.  The  zeal,  therefore,  w'hich 
their  religion  inculcated,  w^as  inflexible.  It  was  even 
intolerant  i  for  they  were  not  to  content  themfelves 
with  profefling  Chriftianity  and  conforming  to  its 
laws  ;  they  were  to  labour  with  unremifting  affidulty, 
and  to  expofe  themfelves  to  every  difficulty  and  every 
danger,  in  converting  others  to  the  fame  faith. 

But  the  fame  circumflances  which  rendered  it  thus 
intolerant,  communicated  to  it  a  more  liberal  and  a 
lefs  unfocial  fpirit  than  that  of  Judaifm.  The  religion 
of  the  Jews  was  intended  only  for  the  few  tribes  5  Chri- 
flianity  was  to  become  a  catholic  religion  5  its  advan¬ 
tages  were  to  be  offered  to  all  mankind. 

All  the  different  fe6ls  which  arofe  among  the  pri¬ 
mitive  Chrlflians  uniformly  maintained  the  fame  zeal 
for  the  propagation  of  their  own  religion,  and  the  fame 
abhorrence  for  every  other.  The  orthodox,  the 
Ebionites,  the  Gnoflics,  w^ere  all  equally  animated 
with  the  fame  exclufive  zeal,  and  the  fame  abhorrence 
of  idolatry,  which  had  diflinguiflied  the  Jews  from 

21  other  nations. 

Obferva-  Such  is  the  general  purport  of  what  Mr  Gibbon  ad- 
fwer  vances  concerning  the  influence  of  the  firfl  of  thofe  fe- 
condary  caufes  in  the  propagation  of  Chriftianity.  It 
would  be  uncandid  to  deny,  that  his  ftatement  of  fa£ls 
appears  to  be,  in  this  inftance,  almuft  fair,  and  his  de- 
dudions  tolerably  logical.  The  firft  Chriftians  were 
/  remarkable  for  their  deteftation  of  idolatry,  and  for 
the  generous  difinterefted  zeal  with  which  they  labour- 
ed  to  convert  others  to  the  fame  faith.  The  fiift  of 
thefe  principles,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  maintain  the 
dignity  and  the  purity  of  Chriftianity  and  the  fecond 
to  diffeminate  it  through  the  world.  But  the  fafls 
which  he  relates  arefcaice  confiftmt  ih  oughtut.  He 
feems  to  reprefent  the  zeal  ot  the  fiiil  Canllians  as  lo 


hot  and  intolerant,  that  they  could  have  no  focial  inter-  C?!rulfa- 
courfe  with  thofe  who  ftill  adhered  to  the  worfliip  of^ 

Heathen  deities.  In  this  cafe,  how  could  they  propa-  ' 
gate  their  religion  ?  Nay,  we  may  even  alk.  How 
could  they  live  ?  If  they  could  not  mingle  with  the 
Heathens  in  the  tranfa^lions  either  of  peace  or  war  5  nor 
witnefs  the  marriage  or  the  funeral  of  the  deareft 
friend,  If  a  Heathen  ;  nor  pra6llfe  the  elegant  aits  of 
mufic,  painting,  eloquence,  or  poetry  ;  nor  venture  to 
ufe  freely  in  converfation  the  language  of  Greece  or  of 
Rome  ; — it  is  not  eafy  to  fee  what  opportunities  they 
could  have  of  diflemlnating  their  religious  fentiments. 

If,  in  fuch  circumflances,  and  obferving  rigidly  fuch 
a  tenor  of  condu£l,  they  were  yet  able  to  propagate 
their  religion  with  fuch  amazing  fuccefs  as  they  are 
faid  to  have  done  j  they  muft  furely  either  have  prac- 
tifed  fome  wondrous  arts  unknown  to  us,  or  have 
been  aflifted  by  the  fupernatural  operation  of  divine 
pow-er. 

But  all  the  hiftorical  records  of  that  period,  whether 
facred  or  profane,  concur  to  prove,  that  the  primitive 
Chrillians  in  general  did  not  retire  with  fuch  religious 
horror  from  all  intercourfe  with  the  Heathens.  They 
refufed  not  to  ferve  in  the  armies  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire  ;  they  appealed  to  Heathen  magiftrates,  and  fub- 
mitted  refpedlfully  to  their  declfion  5  the  hufband  was 
often  a  Heathen,  and  the  wife  a  Chriftian  j  or,  again, 
the  hufband  a  Chriftian,  and  the  wife  a  Heathen. 

Thefe  are  fa£ls  fo  univerfally  knowm  and  believed, 
that  \ve  need  not  quote  authorities  In  proof  of  them. 

This  refpe£lable  writer  appears  therefore  not  to 
have  Hated  the  fa6ls  which  he  produces  under  this  head 
with  fufficient  ingenuoufnefs  *,  and  he  has  taken  care  to 
exaggerate  and  improve  thofe  w^hich  he  thinks  ufeful 
to  his  purpofe  wflth  all  the  dazzling,  delufive  colours 
of  eloquence.  But  had  the  zeal  of  the  firft  Chriftians 
been  fo  intolerant  as  he  reprefents  it,  it  muft  have 
been  highly  unfavourable  to  the  propagation  of  their 
religion  :  all  their  wlflies  to  make  converts  would,  in 
that  cafe,  have  been  counteradled  by  their  iinwfllling- 
nefs  to  mix,  in  the  ordinary  intercourfe  of  life,  with 
thofe  who  were  to  be  converted.  Their  zeal,  and  the 
liberal  fpirit  of  their  religion,  were  indeed  fecondary 
caufes  which  contributed  to  its  propagation  ;  but  their 
zeal  was  by  no  means  fo  rldiculoufly  intolerant  as  this 
writer  would  have  us  believe  *,  if  it  had,  It  muft  have 
produced  effe6ls  diredly  oppofite  to  thofe  which  he 
aferibes  to  it. 

In  illuftrating  the  influence  of  the  fecond  of  thefe  fe-  Caufe  JL 
condary  caufes  to  which  he  aferibes  the  propagation  of 
Chriftianity,  Mr  Gibbon  dlfplays  no  lefs  ingenuity  than 
in  tracing  the  nature  and  the  effe^ls  of  the  firft.  The 
do6lrine  of  a  future  life,  improved  by  every  additional 
clrcumftance  which  can  give  weight  and  efficacy  to  that 
imnortant  truth,  makes  a  confpicuous  figure  in  the 
Chriftian  fyfttm*,  and  it  is  a  do6liIne  highly  flattering 
to  the  natural  hopes  and  wifljes  of  the  human  heart. 

Though  the  Heathen  philofophers  w’ere  not  unac¬ 
quainted  V.  ith  this  dodrine  5  yet  to  them  the  fpirltu- 
ality  of  the  human  fou),  its  capacity  of  exifteiice  in  a 
feparate  ftate  from  the  body,  its  immortality,  and  its 
profped  of  lafting  happinefs  in  a  future  life,  rather 
appeared  things  poflTible  and  defirable,  than  truths 
fiiLv  iftablifhed  upon  folid  grounds.  Thele  dodrines, 

Mr  Gibbon  w’ould  perfuade  us,  had  no  influence  on 
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tile  moral  fentiments  and  general  condu^l  of  the  Hea¬ 
thens.  Even  the  philofophers,  who  amufcd  themfelves 
with  difplaying  their  eloquence  and  ingenuity  on  thofe 
fplendid  themes,  did  not  allow  them  to  inHuence  the 
tenor  of  their  lives.  The  great  body  of  the  people, 
who  were  occupied  in  purfuits  very  difierent  from  the 
fpeculations  of  philofophy,  and  were  unacquainted  wuth 
the  queftions  difcuffed  in  the  fchools,  w^ere  fcarce  ever 
at  pains  to  refledl  whether  they  conhfted  of  a  material 
and  a  fpiritual  part,  or  whether  their  exiftence  was  to 
be  prolonged  beyond  the  term  of  the  prefent  life  *,  and 
they  could  not  regulate  their  lives  by  principles  which 
they  did  not  know. 

In  the  popular  fuperflltion  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans,  the  do£Irine  of  a  future  ftate  was  not  omitted. 
Mankind  were  not  only  flattered  with  the  hopes  of 
continuing  to  exlfl  beyond  the  term  of  the  prefent 
life  *,  but  different  conditions  of  exigence  w^ere  promi- 
fed  or  threatened,  in  which  retributions  for  their  con- 
du61:  in  human  life  were  to  be  enjoyed  or  fuffered. 
Some  were  exalted  to  heaven,  and  affociated  w’ith  the 
gods  j  others  were  rew^arded  with  lefs  illuflrious  ho¬ 
nours,  and  a  more  moderate  flate  of  happinefs,  in 
Elyfium  ^  and  thofe,  again,  who  by  their  conduct  in 
life  had  not  merited  rewards,  but  punifhments,  were 
conjfigned  to  Tartarus.  Such  w^ere  the  ideas  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  ftate  which  made  a  part  of  the  popular  fuperfti- 
tion  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  But  they  produced 
only  a  very  faint  Impreflion  on  the  minds  of  thofe 
among  whom  they  prevailed.  They  were  not  truths 
fupported  by  evidence  j  they  were  not  even  plaufible  ; 
they  were  a  tlffue  of  abfurdities.  They  had  not  there¬ 
fore  a  more  powerful  influence  on  the  morals,  than 
the  more  refined  fpeculations  of  the  philofophers. 

Even  the  Jew^s,  whofe  religion  and  legiflature  were 
Communicated  from  heaven,  were  in  general,  till  wfith- 
in  a  very  fhort  time  before  the  propagation  of  the  go- 
fpel,  as  imperfedly  acquainted  with  the  dodlrine  of 
a  future  ftate  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  This  doc¬ 
trine  made  no  part  of  the  law  of  Mofes.  It  is  but 
darkly  and  doubtfully  infinuated  through  the  other 
parts  of  the  Old  Teftament.  Thofe  among  the  Jews 
who  treated  the  facred  Scriptures  with  the  higheft  re¬ 
verence,  always  denied  that  fuch  a  doctrine  could  be 
deduced  from  any  thing  which  thefe  taught  5  and 
maintained  that  death  is  the  final  diflblution  of  man. 

The  rude  tribes  who  inhabited  ancient  Gaul,  and 
fome  other  nations  not  more  civilized  than  they,  en¬ 
tertained  ideas  of  a  future  life,  much  clearer  than 
thofe  of  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  or  the  Jews. 

Chriftianity,  however,  explained  and  inculcated  the 
truth  of  this  do<Strine  in  all  its  fplendour  and  all  its 
dignity.  It  exhibited  an  alluring,  yet  not  abfurd,  view 
of  the  happinefs  of  a  future  life.  It  conferred  new  hor¬ 
rors  on  the  place  of  punifliment,  and  added  new  feve- 
rity  to  the  tortures  to  be  inflifted,  in  another  world. 
The  authority  on  which  it  taught  thefe  do6trines,  and 
difplayed  thefe  views,  was  fuch  as  to  filence  inquiry  and 
doubt,  and  to  command  implicit  belief.  What  added 
to  the  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  ftate  of  ex- 
iftence,  thus  explained  and  inculcated,  was,  that  the 
firft  Chriftians  confidently  prophefied  and  fincerely  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  end  of  the  w^orld,  the  confummation  of 
all  things,  was  faft  approaching,  and  that  the  genera¬ 
tion  then  prefent  (hould  live  to  witnefs  that  awful 
VoL.  YI.  Part  1. 
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event.  Another  clrcumftance  which  contributed  to  Chriflia- 
render  the  fame  doctrine  fo  favourable  to  the  propaga- 1  f 

tion  of  Chriftianity  w^as,  that  the  firft  Chriftians  dealt 
damnation  without  remorfe,  and  almoft  without  making 
any  exceptions,  on  all  w’^ho  died  in  the  belief  of  the 
abfurdities  of  Heathen  fuperftition.  Thus  taught  and 
improved  with  thefe  additional  and  heightening  cir- 
cumftanccs,  this  dodirine,  partly  by  prefenting  allur¬ 
ing  profpedls  and  exciting  pleafing  hopes,  partly  by 
working  upon  the  fears  of  the  human  heart  with  re- 
prefentations  of  terror,  operated  in  the  moft  powerful 
manner  in  extending  the  influence  of  the  Chriftian 
faith.  23 

Here,  too,  fa61s  are  rather  exaggerated,  and  the 
Inferences  fcarce  fairly  deduced.  It  muft  be  confefled,^^^'^ 
that  the  fpeculations  of  the  Heathen  philofophers  did 
not  fully  and  undeniably  eftablifli  the  doiflrine  of  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  human  foul;  nor  can  w’e  prefume  to 
aflert,  in  contradidion  to  Mr  Gibbon,  that  their  argu¬ 
ments  could  imprefs  fuch  a  convidllon  of  this  truth  as 
might  influence  in  a  very  ftrong  degree  the  moral  fen- 
timents  and  conduct.  They  muft,  how^ever,  have  pro¬ 
duced  fome  influence  on  thefe.  Some  of  the  moft  il- 
luftrious  among  the  Heathen  philofophers  appear  to 
have  been  fo  ftrongly  imprefled  with  the  belief  of  the 
foul’s  Immortality,  and  of  a  future  ftate  of  retribution, 
that  their  general  conduct  was  conftantly  and  in  a  high 
degree  influenced  by  that  belief.  Plato  and  Socrates 
are  eminent  and  w^cll-knowm  inftances.  And  if,  in 
fuch  inftances  as  thefe,  the  belief  of  thefe  truths  pro¬ 
duced  fuch  confpicuous  effeds  ;  it  might  be  fairly  in¬ 
ferred,  though  we  had  no  farther  evidence,  that  thofe 
chara<^ers  w’ere  far  from  being  Angular  in  this  refpefl. 

It  is  a  truth  acknowledged  as  unqueftionable  in  the  hi- 
ftory  of  arts  and  fciences,  that  w^herever  any  one  per- 
fon  has  cultivated  thefe  with  extraordinary  fuccefs, 
fome  among  his  contemporaries  W’ill  always  be  found 
to  have  rivalled  his  excellence,  and  a  number  of  them 
to  have  been  engaged  in  the  fame  purfuits.  On  this 
occaAon  w^e  may  venture,  without  heAtation,  to  reafon 
upon  the  fame  principles.  When  the  belief  of  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  human  foul  produced  fuch  illuflrious 
patterns  of  virtue  as  a  Plato  and  a  Socrates ;  it  mull: 
certainly  have  influenced  the  moral  fentiments  and  con¬ 
duct  of  many  others,  although  in  an  inferior  degree. 

We  fpeculate,  w^e  doubt,  concerning  the  truth  of  ma¬ 
ny  doctrines  of  Chriftianity  ;  many  w’ho  profefs  that 
they  believe  them,  make  this  profefTion  only  becaufe 
they  have  never  conAdered  ferioufly  whether  they  be 
true  or  falfe.  But,  notwithftanding  this,  thefe  truths 
ftill  exert  a  pow’erful  influence  on  the  fentiments  and 
manners  of  fociety  in  general.  Thus,  alfo,  it  appears 
that  the  do6Irincs  of  ancient  philofophy  concerning  a 
future  life,  and  even  the  notions  concerning  Olympus, 

Elyfium,  and  Tartarus,  which  made  a  part  of  the  po¬ 
pular  fuperftition,  did  produce  a  certain  influence  on 
the  fentiments  and  manners  of  the  Heathens  in  gene¬ 
ral.  That  influence  was  often  indeed  inconfiderable, 
and  nqt  always  happy ;  but  ftill  it  was  fomewEat 
greater  than  Mr  Gibbon  feems  willing  to  allows  Chri¬ 
ftians  have  been  fometimes  at  pains  to  exaggerate  the 
abfurdities  of  Pagan  fuperftition,  in  order  that  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Chriftianity  might  acquire  new  value  fiom 
being  contrafted  wfith  it.  Here  we  find  one  who  is  ra¬ 
ther  difpofed  to  be  the  enemy  of  Chriftianitv,  difplay- 
I  ’  ing, 
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and  even  exaggerating,  thofe  abfurditlcs  for  a  very 
different  purpofe.  But  the  truth  may  be  fafely  admit¬ 
ted  5  it  is  only  when  exaggerated  that  it  can  ferve  any 
purpofe  inimical  to  the  facred  authority  of  our  holy  re¬ 
ligion.  Mr  Gibbon  certainly  rtprefents  the  religious 
do6lrine  of  the  ancient  Gauls,  in  refpe^l  to  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  human  foul  and  a  future  Hate,  in  too  fa¬ 
vourable  a  light.  It  is  only  becaufe  the  whole  fyftem 
of  fuperftition  which  prevailed  among  thofe  barbarians 
is  fo  imperfe^lly  known,  that  it  has  been  imagined  to 
confift  of  more  fublime  dodrines  than  thofe  of  the  po¬ 
pular  fuperftition  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  I'he 
evidence  which  Mr  Gibbon  adduces  in  proof  of  w^hat 
he  alTerts  concerning  thefe  opinions  of  the  ancient 
Gauls,  is  partial,  and  far  from  fatisfadory.  They  did 
indeed  affert  and  believe  the  foul  to  be  immortal  \  but 
this  doctrine  was  blended  among  a  number  of  abfurdi- 
ties  much  grolfer  than  thofe  which  charaderize  the 
popular  religion  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  lat¬ 
ter  was  the  fuperftition  of  a  civilized  people,  among 
whom  reafon  was  unfolded  and  improved  by  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  whofe  manners  were  polidied  and  liberal;  the 
former  was  that  of  barbarians,  among  whom  reafon  was, 
as  it  were,  in  its  infancy,  and  who  were  ftrangers  to 
the  improvements  of  civilization.  When  hafty  obfer- 
vers  found  that  thofe  barbarians  were  not  abfolutely 
ftrangers  to  the  idea  of  immortality,  they  were  moved 
to  undue  admiration  ;  their  furprife  at  finding  what 
they  had  not  expeded,  confounded  their  underftanding, 
and  led  them  to  mifconceive  and  mifreprefent.  What 
we  ought  to  aferibe  to  the  favage  ferocity  of  the  cha- 
T3(fter  of  thofe  rude  tribes,  has  been  attributed  by  mif- 
take  to  the  influence  of  their  belief  of  a  future  ftate. 

In  the  law  of  Mofes,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  this 
doiftrine  is  not  particularly  explained  nor  earneftly  in¬ 
culcated.  The  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of 
Mofes,  &c.  has  founded  upon  this  fa<ft  an  ingenious 
theory,  which  we  fhall  elfewhere  have  occafton  to 
examine.  The  real’ons  why  this  do6lrine  was  not 
more  fully  explained  to  the  Jews,  w^e  canrot  pretend 
to  aflfign,  at  leaft  in  this  place  ;  yet  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  it  was  more  generally  known  among 
the  Jews  than  Mr  Gibbon  and  the  author  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  Legation  are  willing  to  allow.  Though  it  be 
pot  ftrongly  inculcated  in  their  code  of  /aws^  yet  there 
is  Tome  reafon  to  think  that  it  was  known  and  general- 
.  ly  prevalent  among  them  long  before  the  Babylonifh 
captivity  ;  even  in  different  paflages  in  the  writings  of 
Mofes,  it  is  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  an  unequivocal 
manner.  In  the  hiftory  of  the  patriarchs,  it  appears 
that  this  doflrir.e  was  known  to  them  ;  it  appears  to 
have  had  a  ftrong  influence  on  the  mind  of  Mofes 
himfelf.  Was  David,  w^as  Solomon,  a  ftranger  to  this 
do<ftrine  ?  We  cannot  here  defeend  to  very  minute 
particulars  ;  but  furely  all  the  efforts  of  ingenuity  muft 
be  infufficient  to  torture  the  facred  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Teftanient,  fo  as  to  prove  that  they  contain  no¬ 
thing  concerning  the  doftrine  of  a  future  ftate  any 
where  but  in  the  writings  of  the  later  prophets,  and 
that  even  in  thefe  it  is  only  darkly  iiifinuated.  Were 
the  Jews,  in  the  earlier  part  of  their  hiftory,  fo  totally 
fecluded  from  all  intercourfe  wnth  other  nations,  that  a 
do(ftrine  of  fo  much  importance,  more  or  lefs  known 
to  all  around,  could  not  be  communicated  to  them  ? 
The  Pharifees  did  admit  traditions,  and  fet  upon  them 
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an  undue  value  ;  yet  they  appear  to  have  been  confi-  Chnftia- 
dered  as  the  mort  orthodox  of  the  different  fe<fts  which  ^ 

prevailed  among  the  Jews  ;  the  Sadducees  were  rather 
regarded  as  innovators. 

But  though  we  are  of  opinion,  that  this  ingenious 
writer  allows  to  the  doflrine  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
phllofophers,  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  human 
foul,  as  well  as  to  the  notions  concerning  a  future  ftate, 
which  made  a  part  of  the  popular  fuperftitions  of  thofe 
nations,  lefs  influence  on  the  moral  lentiments  and  con- 
du61:  of  mankind  than  what  they  really  exerted  ;  though 
we  cannot  agree  with  him  in  allowing  the  ideas  of  the 
Immortality  of  the  loul  and  of  a  future  ftate,  which 
were  entertained  by  the  Gauls  and  fome  other  rude 
nations,  to  have  been  much  fuperior  in  their  nature,  or 
much  happier  in  their  influence,  than  thofe  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  though,  in  confequence  of 
reading  the  Old  Teft ament,  w^e  are  difpofed  to  think 
that  the  Jews  knew'  fomew  hat  more  concerning  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  human  foul,  and  concerning  the  fu¬ 
ture  ftate  in  which  human  beings  are  deftined  to  exift, 
than  Mr  Gibbon  reprefents  them  to  have  known  ;  yet 
ftlll  we  are  very  fenfible,  and  very  well  pleafed  to  ad¬ 
mit,  that  “  life  and  immortality  were  brought  to  light 
through  the  gofpel.” 

The  do6f:rine  of  a  future  life,  as  it  was  preached  by 
the  firft  Chriftians,  was  eftablilhed  on  a  more  folid  ba¬ 
lls  than  that  on  which  it  had  been  before  maintained  j 
was  freed  from  every  abfurdity  ;  and  was,  in  Ihort,  fo 
much  improved,  that  its  influence,  which,  as  it  was 
explained  by  Heathen  poets  and  phllofophers,  muft  be 
confefied  to  have  been  in  many  Inftances  doubtful,  now 
became  favourable  only  to  the  interefts  of  piety  and 
virtue,  and  to  them  in  a  very  high  degree.  It  un¬ 
doubtedly  contributed  to  the  fuccefsful  propagation  of 
Chriftianity  ;  for  it  was  calculated  to  attrafl  and  pleafe 
both  the  fpeculating  philolopher  and  the  Ample  unen¬ 
lightened  votary  of  the  vulgar  fuperftition.  The  view’s 
w'hich  it  exhibited  were  diltin61  *,  and  all  w’as  plauflble 
and  rational,  and  demonftrated  by  the  fulleft  evidence. 

But  the  happinefs  which  it  promifed  w  as  of  a  lefs  fen- 
fual  nature  than  the  enjoyments  wLich  the  Heathens 
expeded  on  Olympus  or  in  Elyfium  ;  and  would  there¬ 
fore  appear  lefs  alluring  to  thofe  who  were  not  very 
capable  of  refined  ideas,  or  preferred  the  gratifications 
of  the  fenfes  in  the  prefent  life  to  every  other  fpecies  of 
good.  If  the  firft  Chriftians  rejoiced  in  the  hope  of 
beholding  all  the  votaries  of  Pagan  Idolatry  afftnfted 
with  the  torments  of  hell  in  a  future  ftate,  and  boafted 
of  thefe  hopes  wdth  Inhuman  exultation,  they  would  in 
all  probability  rather  irritate  than  alarm  thofe  whom 
they  fought  to  convert  from  that  Tuperflition  :  the 
Heathens  would  be  moved  to  regard  with  indignant 
fcorii  the  preacher  who  pretended  that  thole  whom 
they  venerated  as  gods,  heroes,  and  wife  men,  were 
condemned  to  a  ftate  of  unfpeakable  and  lafting  tor¬ 
ment.  Would  not  every  feeling  of  the  heart  revolt 
againft  the  idea,  that  a  parent,  a  child,  a  hulhand,  a 
wife,  a  friend,  a  lovei,  or  a  miftrefs,  but  lately  loft, 
and  ftlll  lamented,  was  coiifigned  to  eternal  torments 
for  actions  and  opinions  w’hich  they  had  deemed  highly 
agreeable  to  fuperior  powers  ? 

We  may  conclude,  then,  with  refpe^l  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  fecondary  caufe  in  promoting  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  Chriftianity,  that  the  circumftances  of  the 
^  ®  Heathen 
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Kefitlicn  world  were  lefs  favourable  to  tliat  influence 
than  Mr  Gibbon  pretends  5  that-  the  means  by  which 
}^g  reprefents  the  primitive  Chriflians,  as  improving  its 
efficacy,  were  fome  of  them  not  employed,^  and  others 
rather  likely  to  weaken  than  to  ftrengthen  itj  and  that 
therefore  more  is  attributed  to  the  operation  of  this 
caiife  than  it  could  poflTibly  produce. 

Caufe  in.  The  caufe^  the  miraculous  powers  of  the  pri¬ 

mitive  church,  is  with  good  reafon  reprefented  as  ha¬ 
ving  conduced  very  often  to  the  convidfion  of  infidels. 
Mr  Gibbon’s  reafonings  under  this  head  are,  That  nu¬ 
merous  miraculous  works  of  the  moft  extraordinary 
kind  were  oftentatioufly  performed  by  the  firlf  Chri- 
llians:  that,  however,  from  the  difBcuity  of  fixing  the 
period  at  which  miraculous  powers  ceafed  to  be  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Cbriilian  church,  and  from  fome 
other  circumftances,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpe6f  them  to 
have  been  merely  the  pretences  of  impofture  ^  but  this 
(to  ufe  a  phrafe  of  his  own)  is  only  darkly  infinuated: 
and,  laftly,  that  the  Heathens  having  been  happily 
prepared  to  receive  them  as  real  by  the  many  wonders 
nearly  of  a  fimllar  nature  to  which  they  were  accuf- 
tomed  in  their  former  fuperftition,  the  miracles  w’hich 
the  firft  Chriflians  employed  to  give  a  fanaion  to  thefr 
doftrines,  contributed  in  the  moft  effeaual  manner  to 
t5  the  propagation  of  Chriftianity. 

O^ferva-  Jn  reply  to  what  is  here  advanced,  it  may  be  fug- 
tionsmre-  that  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Tefla- 

^  ment,  as  having  been  performed  by  the  firft  Chriflians 

when  engaged  in  propagating  their  religion,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  others  recorded  by  the  Fathers,  are 
cftablifhed  as  true,  upon  the  moft  indubitable  evidence 
which  human  teftimony  can  afford  for  any  fa6l.  Mr 
Hume,  who  was  too  fond  of  employing  his  ingenuity 
in  undermining  truths  generally  received,  has  endea¬ 
voured  to  prove,  that  no  human  teftimony,  how’ever 
ftrong  and  unexceptionable,  can  afford  fufficient  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  reality  of  a  miracle.  But  his  reafonings 
on  this  head,  which  once  excited  doubt  and  w'onder, 
have  been  flnee  completely  refuted  j  and  mankind  ftill 
continue  to  acknowdedge,  that  though  we  are  all  lia¬ 
ble  to  miftakes  and  capable  of  deceit,  yet  human  tef¬ 
timony  may  afford  the  moft  convincing  evidence  of 
the  moft  extraordinary  and  even  fupernatural  fads. 
The  reader  will  not  exped  us  to  enter,  in  this  place, 
into  a  particular  examination  of  the  miracles  of  our 
Saviour  and  his  apoftles,  and  the  primitive  church. 
An  inquiry  Into  thefe  will  be  a  capital  objed  in  ano¬ 
ther  p.^rt  of  this  work  (Theology.)  We  may  here 
confider  it  as  an  undeniable  and  a  generally  acknow¬ 
ledged  fad,  that  a  certain  part  of  thofe  miracles  were 
real.  Such  as  were  real  undoubtedly  contributed,  in 
a  very  eminent  manner,  to  the  propagation  of  Chri- 
ftianity  5  but  they  are  not  to  be  ranked  among  the  na¬ 
tural  and  fecondary  caufes. 

It  is  difficult  to  diftinguifh  at  what  period  miracu¬ 
lous  gifts  ceafed  to  be  conferred  on  the  members  of  the 
primitive  church  ;  yet  we  may  diftinguifli,  if  we  take 
pains  to  inquire  with  minute  attention,  at  what  period 
the  evidence  ceafes  to  be  fatisfadory.  We  can  alfo,  by 
confidering  the  circumftances  of  the  church  through 
the  feveral  ft:iges  of  its  hiftory,  form  fome  judgment 
concerning  the  period  during  v;hich  the  gifts  of  pro- 
phefying,  and  fpeaking  with  tongues,  and  working  mi- 
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racles,  were  moft  neceffary  to  Chriflians  to  enable  them  ChiUlia- 
to  affert  the  truth  and  dignity  of  their  religion.  .  ^ 

I'he  Heathens  were  no  ftrangers  to  pretended  mi- 
racles  and  prophecies,  and  other  feeming  iiiterpofilions 
of  fuperior  beings,  difturbing  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
nature  and  of  human  affairs:  but  the  miracles  to  which 
they  were  familiarized  had  been  fo  often  deteded  to 
be  tricks  of  impofture  or  pretences  of  mad  enthufiafm, 
that,  inftead  of  being  prepared  to  witnefs  or  to  receive 
accounts  of  new  miracles  with  eafy  credulity,  they  muft 
have  been  in  general  difpofed  to  view  them  with  jea- 
loufy  and  fufpicion.  Befides,  the  miracles  to  which 
they  had  been  accuftomed,  and  thofe  performed  by  the 
apoftles  and  the  firft  preachers  of  Chriftianity,  were 
diredly  contradidory  •,  and  therefore  the  one  could  re¬ 
ceive  no  affiftance  from  the  other. 

Yet  w^e  muft  acknowdedge,  notwithftanding  what  we 
have  above  advanced,  that  as  difagreements  with  re- 
fped  to  the  principles  and  inftivutions  of  their  reli- 
gion  veiy  early  arofe  among  Chriflians  ^  fo  they  like- 
wife  fought  to  extend  its  influence,  at  a  very  eaily  pe¬ 
riod,  by  the  ufe  of  pious  frauds.  Pious  frauds,  too, 
appear  to  have  fometimes  ferved  the  immediate  pur- 
pofes  for  which  they  were  employed,  though  eventu¬ 
ally  they  have  been  highly  injurious  to  the  caufe  of 
Chriftianity. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  Chriftianity  voas  indebted 
to  the  influence  of  miracles  in  a  confiderable  degree 
for  its  propagation  :  but  that  the  real  miracles  of  our 
Saviour  and  his  apoftles,  &c.  were  not  among  the 
condary  caufes  of  its  fucceis  :  that  the  Heathens  v\ho 
were  to  be  converted  were  not  very  happily  prepared 
for  receiving  the  miracles  of  the  gofpel  with  blind  cre¬ 
dulity  ;  that,  as  it  is  poflible  to  dilcern  between  fufli- 
cient  and  infufficient  evidence,  fo  it  is  not  more  difH-  % 

cult  to  diftinguifti  between  true  and  falfe  miracles:  and, 
laftly,  that  falfe  miracles  w^ere  foon  employed  by  Chri- 
ftians  as  engines  to  fupport  and  propagate  their  reli¬ 
gion,  and  perhaps  not  unfuccefsfully  ;  but  were,  upon 
the  w^hole,  more  injurious  than  ferviceable  to  the  caufe 
which  they  were  called  in  to  maintain.  26 

The  fourth  of  this  feries  of  fecondary  caufes^  which  Caufe  IV. 
this  author  thinks  to  have  been  adequate  to  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  Chriftianity,  is  the  virtues  of  the  primitive 
Chriflians.  Thele  he  is  willing  to  attribute  to  other 
and  lefs  generous  motives,  rather  than  to  the  pure  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  doftrines  and  precepts  cf  their  religion. 

The  firft  conveits  to  Chriftianity  were  moft  of  them 
from  among  the  low-eft  and  moft  w'orlhlefs  chaiadfers. 

The  wife,  the  mighty,  and  thofe  who  w’ere  diftinguifti- 
ed  by  fpecious  virtues,  were  in  general  perfe611y  fatif- 
fied  with  their  prefeiit  circumftances  and  future  pro- 
fpe£Is.  People  whofe  minds  were  naturally  weak,  un¬ 
enlightened,  or  oppreffed  with  the  fenfe  of  atrocious 
guilt,  and  who  were  infamous  or  outcafts  from  fociety, 
were  eager  to  grafp  at  the  hopes  which  the  gofpel  held 
out  to  them. 

When,  after  enlifting  under  the  banner  of  Chrift, 
they  began  to  confider  themfelves  as  ‘‘  born  again  to 
newnefs  of  life  lemorfe  and  fear,  which  eafily  pre¬ 
vail  over  weak  minds ;  felfilh  hopes  of  regaining  their 
reputation,  and  attaining  to  the  honours  and  happinefs 
of  thofe  manfions  w^hich  Jefus  w'as  faid  to  have  gone  to 
prepare  y  with  a  defire  to  raife  the  honour  and  extend 
I  z  ihc 
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Chriftia-  the  Influence  of  the  fociety  of  which  they  were  become 
members  ;  all  together  operated  fo  powerfully  as  to 
enable  them  to  difplay  both  aaive  and  paflive  virtue 
in  a  very  extraordinary  degree.  Their  virtues  did  not 
flow  from  the  pureft  and  nobleft  fource  j  yet  they  at- 
tra^ed  the  notice  and  moved  the  admiration  of  man¬ 
kind.  Of  thofe  who  admired,  fome  were  eager  to 
Imitate;  and,  In  order  to  that,  thought  it  neceflary 
to  adopt  the  lame  principles  of  aftion. 

Their  virtues,  too,  were  rather  of  that  fpecles  which 
excite  wonder,  becaufe  uncommon,  and  not  of  eflen- 
tial  utility  in  the  ordinary  ^ntercourfe  of  fociety  ;  than 
of  thofe  which  are  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  the  exi- 
Hence  of  focial  order,  and  contribute  to  the  eafe  and 
convenience  of  life.  Such  virtues  were  well  calculated 
to  engage  the  Imitation  of  thofe  who  had  failed  egre- 
gloufly  in  the  pra6lice  of  the  more  focial  virtues. 

Thus  they  pra6llfed  extraordinary,  but  ufelefs  and 
unfocial  virtues,  upon  no  very  generous  motives  ; 
thofe  virtues  drew  upon  them  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
and  induced  numbers  to  embrace  their  faith. 

We  mull,  how^ever  unwillingly,  declare,  that  this  Is 
plainly  an  uncandid  account  of  the  virtues  of  the  pri¬ 
mitive  Chriftlans,  and  the  motives  from  which  they  ori¬ 
ginated.  The  focial  virtues  are  ftrongly  recommended 
through  the  gofpel.  No  degree  of  mortification  or 
felf-denlal,  or  feclufion  from  the  ordinary  bufinefs  and 
amufements  of  focial  life,  was  required  of  the  early 
converts  to  Chriftlanity ;  fave  what  was  Indifpenfably 
neceflary  to  wean  them  from  the  irregular  habits  In 
W’hich  they  had  before  indulged,  and  which  had  ren¬ 
dered  them  nuifances  in  fociety,  and  to  form  them  to 
new  habits  equally  necelfary  to  their  happinefs  and 
their  ufefulnefs  in  life.  We  allow  that  they  praaifed 
virtues  w^hlch  in  other  circumftances  would,  how^ever 
fplendid,  have  been  unneceflary.  But  In  the  difficult 
circumftances  in  which  the  firft  Chriftians  were  placed, 
the  virtues  which  they  praaifed  were  In  the  higheft 
degree  focial.  The  moft  prominent  feature  In  their 
charaaer  was,  “their  continuing  to  entertain  fenti- 
ments  of  generous  benevolence,  and  to  difeharge  feru- 
puloufly  all  the  focial  duties,”  towards  thofe  who  ex- 
ercifed  neither  charity  nor  humanity,^  and  frequently 
not  even  bare  integrity  and  juftice,  in  their  condua 
towards  them. 

It  cannot  be  fald  with  truth,  that  fuch  a  proportion 
of  the  primitive  Chriftlans  were  people  whofe  charac¬ 
ters  had  been  infamous  and  their  circumftances  defpe- 
rate,  as  that  the  charaaer  of  the  religion  which  they 
embraced  can  fuffer  from  this  circumftance.  Nor 
were  they  only  the  weak  and  illiterate  whom  the 
apoftles  and  their  immediate  fucceflbrs  converted  by 
their  preaching.  The  criminal,  to  be  hire,  rejoiced 
to  hear  that  he  might  obtain  abfolution  of  his  crimes  ; 
the  mourner  was  willing  to  receive  comfort ;  minds 
of  refined  and  generous  feelings  were  deeply  affeaed 
with  that  goodnefs  which  had  induced  the  Son  of  God 
to  fubmit  to  the  punifhment  due  to  finners  :  but  the 
fimpllclty,  the  rationality,  and  the  beauty  of  the  Chri- 
ftian  fyftem,  llkewife  prevailed  in  numerous  inftances 
over  the  pride  and  prejudices  of  the  great  and  the  wife : 
in  fo  many  Inftances,  as  are  fufticlent  to  vindicate  the 
Chriftlan  church  from  the  afperfion  by  which  it  has 
been  reprefented,  as  being  In  the  firft  period  of  Its  ex- 
iftence  merely  a  body  of  criminah  and  idiots. 
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The  principles,  too,  from  which  the  virtues  of  the  Chriftia- 
firft  Chriftlans  originated,  were  not  peculiarly  mean  ,  , 

and  felfilh  ;  nay,  they  feem  to  have  been  uncommonly 
fublime  and  difinterefted.  Remorfe  in  the  guilty  mind 
is  a  natural  and  reafonable  fentlment ;  the  defire  of 
happinefs  in  every  human  breaft  is  equally  fo.  It  Is 
uncandid  to  cavil  againft  the  firft  Chriftians  for  being, 
like  the  reft  of  mankind,  influenced  by  thefe  fenti- 
ments ;  And  when  we  behold  them  overlooking  tem¬ 
porary  pofleflions  and  enjoyments,  extending  their 
view’s  to  futurity,  and  “  living  by  faith  when  we 
obfei  ve  them  “  doing  good  to  thofe  who  hated  them, 
blefling  thofe  who  curfed  them,  and  praying  for  thofe 
by  whom  they  were  defpitefully  ufed  can  we  deny 
their  virtues  to  have  been  of  the  moft  generous  and 
difinterefted  kind  ? 

We  allows,  then,  that  the  virtues  of  the  firft  Chri¬ 
ftians  muft  have  contributed  to  the  propagation  of  their 
religion  i  but  it  is  with  pain  that  w’e  obferve  this  re- 
fpeaable  writer  ftudioufly  labouring  to  mifreprefent 
the  principles  from  which  thofe  virtues  arofe  ;  and  not 
only  the  principles  from  which  they  arofe,  but  alfo 
their  importance  in  fociety. 

The  Ji/th  caufe  was  the  mode  of  church  government  Caufe  V. 
adopted  by  the  firft  Chriftians,  by  which  they  were  with  obfer- 
knit  together  in  one  fociety;  who  preferred  the  church  vatioiw. 
and  its  interefts  to  their  country  and  civil  concerns. 

We  wufti  not  to  deny,  that  the  mutual  attachment  of 
the  primitive  Chriftians  contributed  to  fpread  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  their  religion  ;  and  the  order  which  they 
maintained,  in  confequence  of  being  animated  with  this 
fpirit  of  brotherly  love,  and  wfith  fuch  ardent  zeal  for 
the  glory  of  God,  muft  no  doubt  have  produced  no 
lefs  happy  effe£ls  among  them  than  order  and  regula- 
rfty  produce  on  every  other  occafion  on  which  the^y 
are  ftricftly  obferved.  But  whether  the  form  of  church- 
government,  w’hich  wras  gradually  eftabliftied  In  the 
Chriftian  church,  was  aftually  the  happleft  that  could 
poflibly  have  been  adopted  ;  or  whether,  by  eftablilh- 
ing  a  diftineft  fociety,  with  feparate  Interefts,  within 
the  Roman  empire,  It  contributed  to  the  diffolution  of 
that  mighty  fabric,  we  cannot  here  pretend  to  inquire. 

Thefe  are  fubjefts  of  difcuflTion,  with  refpeft  to  which 
wx  may  wdth  more  propriety  endeavour  to  fatisfy  our 
readers  elfewhere.  , 

From  the  whole  of  this  review  of  what  Mr  Gibbon 
has  fo  fpecioufly  advanced  concerning  the  influence  ofconciufion 
thefe  five  fecondary  caufes  in  the  propagation  of  theconcern- 
gofpel,  we  think  ourfelves  warranted  to  conclude, 

That  the  zeal  of  the  firft  Chriftians  w’as  not,  as  he  re-^j,p 
prefentsit.  Intolerant:  That  the  doarine  of  the  im- caufes. 
mortality  of  the  human  foul  was  fomewhat  better  un- 
derftood  in  the  heathen  world,  particularly  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  and  the  Jews,  than  he  reprelents 
it  to  have  been  ;  and  had  an  Influence  fomewhat  hap- 
pier  than  what  he  aferibes  to  it :  That  the  additional 
circumftances  by  which,  he  tells  us,  the  firft  preachers 
of  Chriftianity  improved  the  effefts  of  this  doftrine, 
were  far  from  being  calculated  to  allure  converts : 

That  the  heathens,  therefore,  were  riot  quite  fo  well 
prepared  for  an  eager  reception  of  this  dodlrine  as  he 
would  perfuade  us  they  were  ;  and,  of  confequence, 
could  not  be  influenced  by  it  in  fo  confiderable  a  de¬ 
gree  in  their  converfion  :  That  real,  unqueftionable  mi¬ 
racles,  performed  by  our  Saviour,  by  his  apoftles,  and 
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Chriilians.  by  their  fucceflbrs,  did  contribute  fignally  to  the  pro- 
pagation  of  Chriftianity  \  but  are  not  to  be  ranked 
among  the  fecondary  caufes :  That  weaknefs  and  blind 
zeal  did  at  times  employ  pretended  miracles  for  the 
fame  purpofe  not  altogether  inefte£lually  :  That  though 
thefe  defpicable  and  wicked  means  might  be  in  fome 
inftances  fuccefsful  j  yet  they  were,  upon  the  whole, 
much  more  injurious  than  beneficial :  That  the  virtues 
of  the  primitive  Chridians  arofe  from  the  mod  gene¬ 
rous  and  noble  motives,  and  w;ere  in  their  nature  and 
tendency  highly  favourable  to  focial  order,  and  to  the 
comfort  of  mankind  in  the  focial  date  ;  And,  ladly. 
That  the  order  and  regularity  of  church-government, 
which  were  gradually  edablifhed  among  the  fird  Chri- 
dians,  contributed  greatly  to  maintain  the  dignity  and 
fpread  the  influence  of  their  religion  \  but  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  disjoined  them  from  their  fellow-fubjeds, 
or  to  have  rendered  them  inimical  to  the  welfare  of 
the  date  of  which  they  w^ere  members. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  do  not  fee  that  thefe  fe¬ 
condary  caufes  were  equal  to  the  efFe^ls  that  have 
been  aferibed  to  them  \  and  it  feems  undeniable,  that 
others  of  a  fuperior  kind  co-operated  with  them.  We 
earnedly  recommend  to  the  perufal  of  the  reader  a 
valuable  performance  of  Lord  Hailes’s,  in  which  he 
inquires  into  Mr  Gibbon’s  aflertions  and  reafonlngs, 
concerning  the  influence  of  thefe  five  caufes,  with  the 
utmod  accuracy  of  information,  drength,  and  clear- 
nefs  of  reafoning,  and  elegant  fimplicity  of  dyle,  and 
without  virulence  or  palTion, 

CHRISTIANS,  thofe  who  profefs  the  religion  of 
Chrid:  See  Christianity  and  Messiah. — The  name 
Chriflian  was  fird  given  at  Antioch,  in  the  year  42,  to 
fuch  as  believed  in  Chrid,  as  we  read  in  the  A6ls  ;  till 
that  time  they  w’ere  called  di/ciftles. 

The  fird  Chridlans  didinguidied  themfelves  in  the 
mod  remarkable  manner  by  their  condu£l  and  their 
virtues.  The  faithful,  whom  the  preaching  of  St  Pe¬ 
ter  had  converted,  hearkened  attentively  to  the  exhor¬ 
tations  of  the  Apodles,  who  failed  not  carefully  to  in- 
drind  them,  as  perfons  who  w^ere  entering  upon  an 
entirely  new  life..  They  went  everyday  to  the  temple 
with  one  heart  and  one  mind,  and  continued  in  pray¬ 
ers  •,  doing  nothing  different  from  the  other  Jew’S,  be- 
caufe  it  was  yet  not  time  to  feparate  from  them.  But 
they  made  a  dill  greater  progrefs  in  virtue  ;  for  they 
fold  all  that  they  poffelTed,  and  didributed  their  goods 
in  proportion  to  the  w^ants  of  their  brethren.  They 
ate  their  meat  with  gladnefs  and  Jtnglenefs  of  hearty 
praifln^  God,  and  having  favour  with  ail  the  people, 
St  Chryfodom,  examining  from  w^hat  fource  the  emi¬ 
nent  virtue  of  the  fird  Chridlans  flowed,  aferibes  it 
principally  to  their  diveding  themfelves  of  their  pof- 
feffions  ;  For  (fays  that  father)  perfons  from  whom 
“  all  that  they  have  is  taken  away,  are  not  fubje61  to 
“  fin  :  whereas,  whoever  has  large  poffeffions,  w^ants 
“  not  a  devil  or  a  tempter  to  draw  him  into  hell  by  a 

thoufand  ways.” 

The  Jew^s  were  the  fird  and  the  mod'  inveterate 
enemies  the  Chridians  had.  I'hey  put  them  to  death 
as  often  as  they  had  it  in  their  powder  :  and  when 
they  revolted  againd  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Adrian,  Barchochebas,  the  head  of  that  re¬ 
volt,  employed  againd  the  Chridians  the  mod  rigo¬ 
rous  punifhments  to  compel  them  to  blafpheme  and 


renounce  Jefus  Chrid.  And  w’e  find  that,  even  In  the  Chridian^* 
third  century,  they  endeavoured  to  get  into  their  —nr—' 
hands  Chridian  women,  in  order  to  fcourge  and  done 
them  in  their  fynagogues.  They  curfed  the  Chridians 
folemiily  three  times  a-day  in  their  fynagogues,  and 
their  rabbins  would  not  fuffer  them  to  converfe  with 
Chridians  upon  any  occafion.  Nor  were  they  content¬ 
ed  to  hate  and  deted  them  ;  but  they  defpatched  emif- 
faries  all  over  the  world  to  defame  the  Chridians,  and 
fpread  all  forts  of  calumnies  againd  them.  They  ac- 
cufed  them,  among  other  things,  of  worfliipping  the 
fun  and  the  head  of  an  afs.  They  reproached  them 
with  idlenefs,  and  being  an  ufelefs  race  of  people. 

They  charged  them  with  treafon,  and  endeavouring 
to  ere61  a  new  monarchy  againd  that  of  the  Romans, 

They  affirmed,  that,  in  celebrating  their  myderies, 
they  ufed  to  kill  a  child  and  eat  its  flefli.  They  ac- 
cufed  them  of  the  mod  fhocking  inceds,  and  of  in- 
te^nperance  in  their  feads  of  charity.  But  the  lives 
and  behaviour  of  the  fird  Chridians  were  fufficient  to 
refute  all  that  was  faid  againd  them,  and  evidently 
demondrated  that  thefe  accufatlons  were  mere  calumny 
and  the  effeft  of  inveterate  malice. 

Pliny  the  younger,  who  w’as  governor  of  Pontus 
and  Bithynia  between  the  years  103  and  105,  gives  a 
very  particular  account  of  the  Chridians  in  that  pro¬ 
vince,  in  a  letter  wflilch  he  wrote  to  the  emperor  Tra¬ 
jan,  of  vvhich  the  following  is  an  extra^l :  “  I  take 
“  the  liberty,  Sir,  to  give  you  an  account  of  every 
“  difficulty  which  arifes  to  me.  I  have  never  been^ 

prefent  at  the  examination  of  the  Chridians  ;  for 
“  which  reafon  I  know  not  what  quedions  have  been 
‘‘  put  to  them,  nor  in  what  manner  they  have  been 
“  punilhed.  My  behaviour  towards  thofe  who  have 
“  been  accufed  to  me  has  been  this  :  I  have  interro- 
“  gated  them,  in  order  to  know  whether  they  were^ 

really  Chridians.  When  they  have  confeffed  it,  I 
“  have  repeated  the  fame  quedion  two  or  three  times, 
“threatening  them  with  death  if  they  did  not  re- 
“  nounce  this  religion.  Thofe  who  have  perfided 
“  in  their  confeflion,  have  been,  by  my  order,  led  to 
“  punifhment.  I  have  even  met  with  fome  Roman 
“  citizens  guilty  of  this  phrenfy,  whom,  in  regard  to 
“  their  quality,  I  have  fet  apart  from  the  red,  in  or* 

“  der  to  fend  them  to  Rome.  Thefe  perfons  de- 
“  dare,  that  their  whole  crime,  if  they  are  guilty, 

“  confids  in  this  ;  that,  on  certain  days,  they  affem- 
“  ble  before  funrife,  to  fing  alternately  the  prjfifes 
“  of  Chrid,  as  of  a  God,  and  to  oblige  themfelves, 

“  by  the  performance  of  their  religious  rites,  not  to 
“  be  guilty  of  theft,  or  adultery,  to  obferve  inviolably- 
“  their  word,  and  to  be  true  to  their  trud.  This 
“  depofition  has  obliged  me  to  endeavour  to  inform 
“  myfelf  dill  farther  of  this  matter,  by  putting  to  the 
“  torture  tw’O  of  their  women-fervants,  whom  they 
“  call  deacortefes :  but  I  could  learn  nothing  more 
“  from  them,  than  that  the  fuperdition  of  thefe  peo- 
“  pie  is  as  ridiculous  as  their  attachment  to  it  is  ado- 
“  nifhing.” 

There  is  extant  a  judlficatlon,  or  rather  panegyric, 
of  the  Chridians,  pronounced  by  the  mouth  of  a  Pa¬ 
gan  prince.  It  is  a  letter  of  the  emperor  Antoninus, 
written  in  the  year  152,  in  anfwer  to  the  States  of 
Afia,  who  had  accufed  the  Chridians  of  being  the 
caufe  of  fome  earthquakes  which  had  happened  in 

1  that 
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Chrlftlans.  that  part  of  the  world.  The  emperor  advifes  them 
to  take  care,  left,  in  torturing  and  puniftiing  thofe 
vvhom  they  accufed  of  Ath-ifm  (meaning  the  Chri- 
ftians),  they  ftiould  render  them  more  obftinate,  in- 
ftead  of  prevailing  upon  them  to  change  their  opinion  j 
fince  their  religion  taught  them  to  fuffer  with  plea- 
lure  for  the  fake  of  God.”  As  to  the  earthquakes 
Tvhich  had  happened,  he  put  them  in  mind,  “  that 
they  themselves  are  alnays  difeouraged,  and  fink  un¬ 
der  fucli  misfortunes^  whereas  the  Chriftians  never 
discovered  more  cheerfulneSs  and  confidence  in  God 
than  upon  fuch  occafions.”  He  tells  them,  that 
“  they  pay  no  regard  to  religion,  and  negle6l  the 
worftiip  of  the  Efernal  ^  and,  bccaufe  the  Chriftians 
honour  and  adore  Him,  therefore  they  are  jealous  of 
them,  and  perSecute  them  even  to  death.”  He  con¬ 
cludes  :  “  Many  of  the  governors  of  provinces  have 
formerly  written  to  my  father  concerning  them  j  and 
his  anfwer  always  w^as,  that  they  Should  not  be  moleft- 
cd  or  difturbed,  provided  they  quietly  Submitted  to  the 
authority  of  the  government.  Many  perSons  have  like- 
wiSe  confulted  me  upon  this  affair,  and  I  have  returned 
the  Same  anfwer  to  them  all;  namely,  that  if  any  one 
accufes  a  Chriftlan  merely  on  account  of  his  religion, 
the  accufed  perfon  ftiall  be  acquitted,  and  the  accuSer 
himfelf  puniftied.”  This  ordinance,  according  to  Eu- 
febius,  was  publicly  fixed  up  at  Ephefus  in  an  afte'm- 
bly  of  the  ftates. 

It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  difeover  the  caufes  of  the 
many  perfecutions  to  which  the  Chriftians  were  ex- 
pofed  during  the  three  firft  centuries.  The  purity  of 
the  Chriftian  morality,  diredly  oppofite  to  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  Pagans,  was  doubtlefs  one  of  the  moft 
pow^erful  motives  of  the  public  averfion.  To  this  may 
be  added,  the  many  calumnies  unjuftly  fpread  about 
concerning  them  by  their  enemies,  particularly  the  Jews. 
And  this  occafioned  To  ftrong  a  prejudice  againft  them, 
that  the  Pagans  condemned  them  without  inquiring 
into  their  doftrine,  or  permitting  them  to  defend  them- 
felves.  Befides,  their  worftiipping  Jefus  Chrift,  as 
God,  was  contrary  to  one  of  the  moft  ancient  laws  of 
the  Roman  empire,  which  exprefsly  forbade  the  ac¬ 
knowledging  of  any  God  which  had  not  been  approv¬ 
ed  by  the  fenate. 

But  notwdthftanding  the  violent  oppofitlon  made  to 
the  eftabliftiment  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  it  gained 
|Tround  daily,  and  very  foon  made  a  furprlfing  pro- 
grefs  in  the  Roman  empire.  In  the  third  century, 
there  w’ere  Chriftians  in  the  camp,  in  the  fenate,  in  the 
palace  :  in  fhort  everywhere,  but  in  the  temples  and 
the  theatres  :  they  filled  the  towns,  the  country,  the 
islands.  Men  and  w’omen  of  all  ages  and  conditions, 
and  even  thofe  of  the  firft  dignities,  embraced  the  faith  ; 
infomuch  that  the  Pagans  complained  that  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  their  temples  w^ere  ruined.  They  w^ere  in  fuch 
great  numbers  in  the  empire,  that  (  is  Tertulllan  ex- 
pnflls  It)  were  they  to  have  retired  into  another  coun¬ 
try,  they  would  have  left  the  Romans  only  a  frightful 
folitude. 

The  primitive  Chriftians  were  not  only  remarkable 
for  the  pra£lice  every  virtue  ;  they  w^ere  alfo  very 
eminently  diftinguiftied  by  the  many  miraculous  gifts ^ 
and  graces  beftow^ed  by  God  upon  them.  “  Some 
of  the  Chriftians  (f’.ys  Ireuaeiw)  drive  out  devls,  not 
in  appearance  only,  but  fo  as  that  they  never  return ; 
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whence  It  often  happens,  that  thofe  who  are  difpof-  Chnftianf#^ 
fefied  of  evil  fpirlts  embrace  the  faith  and  are  received 
into  the  church.  Others  know  what  is  to  come,  fee 
vifions,  and  deliver  oracles  as  prophets.  Others  heal 
the  fick  by  laying  their  hands  on  them,  and  reftore 
them  to  perfect  health  :  and  we  find  fome  who  even 
raife  the  dead.-— It  is  impoffible  to  reckon  up  the  gifts  ^ 

and  graces  which  the  church  has  received  from  God— • 
w’hat  they  have  freely  received  they  as  freely  beftow^ 

They  obtain  thefe  gifts  by  prayer  alone,  and  invoca¬ 
tion  of  the  nanie  of  Jefus  Chrift,  without  any  mixture 
of  enchantment  or  iuperftition.” 

We  ftrall  here  lubjoin  the  remarkable  ftory,  attefted 
by  Pagan  authors  themfelves,  concerning  the  Chrijlian 
Legion  in  the  army  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius. 

That  prince  having  led  his  forces  againft  the  Quadi, 
a  people  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Danube,  was  fur- 
rounded  and  hemmed  in  by  the  enemy  in  a  difadvan- 
tageous  place,  and  where  they  could  find  no  water. 

The  Romans  were  greatly  enibarraffed,  and,  being 
prefled  by  the  enemy,  were  obliged  to  continue  un¬ 
der  arms,  expofed  to  the  violent  heat  of  the  fun,  and 
almoft  dead  w'ith  thirft  ;  when,  on  a  hidden,  the  clouds 
gathered,  and  the  rain  fell  in  great  abundance.  The 
foldiers  received  the  water  in  their  bucklers  and  hel¬ 
mets,  and  fatisfied  both  their  own  thirft  and  that  of 
their  horfes.  The  enemy,  prefently  after,  attacked 
them  ;  and  fo  great  was  the  advantage  they  had  over 
them,  that  the  Romans  muft  have  been  overthrown, 
had  not  heaven  again  interpofed  by  a  violent  ftorm  of 
hail,  mixed  with  lightning,  W’hich  fell  on  the  enemy, 
and  obliged  them  to  retreat.  It  tvas  found  after¬ 
wards,  that  one  of  the  legions,  which  confifted  of 
Chriftians,  had  by  their  prayers,  which  they  offered 
up  on  their  knees  before  the  battle,  obtained  this  fa¬ 
vour  from  heaven  :  and  from  this  event  that  legion 
was  furnamed  ’The  Thundering  Legion,  See,  however, 
the  critlcifin  of  Mr  Moyle  on  this  ftory  in  his  Works^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  81. — 390.  Sec  alfo  MoJJ:eim'*s  Church  Ht- 
Jlory^  vol.  I.  p.  124. 

Such  w^'re  the  primitive  Chriftians,  W’hofe  religion 
has  by  degrees  fpread  itfclf  over  all  parts  of  the  world, 
though  not  wdth  equal  purity  In  all.  And  though,  by 
the  providence  of  God,  Mahometans  and  Idolaters 
have  been  fuffered  to  poflefs  themfelves  of  thofe  places 
in  Greece,  Afia,  and  Africa,  where  the  Chriftian  re¬ 
ligion  formerly  moft  flourifhed  ;  yet  there  are  flill  fuch 
remains  of  the  Chriftian  religion  among  them  as  to 
give  them  opportunity  fufficient  to  be  converted. 

For,  in  the  dominions  of  the  Turk  in  Europe,  the 
Chriftians  make  two  third  parts  at  leaft  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  ;  and  in  Conftantinople  Itfelf  there  are  above 
twenty  Chriftian  churches,  and  above  thirty  in  Thef- 
falonica.  Philadelphia,  now  called  Ala  JJ^ahir,  has  no 
few^er  than  twelve  Chriftian  churches.  The  whole 
ifland  of  Chio  is  governed  by  Chriftians  ;  and  fi  me 
iflands  of  the  Archipelago  are  inhabited  by  Chrifliar  s 
only.  In  Africa,  befides  the  Chriftians  living  in  E- 
gypt,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Congo  and  Angola,  the 
iflvmds  upon  the  weftern  coafts  are  inhabited  by  Chri¬ 
ftians  ;  and  the  vaft  kingdom  of  AbvflTinia,  fuppofed 
to  be  as  big  as  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
put  together,  is  poflefled  by  Chriftians.  In  Afia,  moft: 
part  of  the  empire  of  Ruftia.  the  countries  of  Circaflia 
and  Mingrelia,  Georgia,  and  Mount  Libanus,  are  in- 

habited 
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Chr^*:>ns  liaSIted  only  by  Chriftians.  In  America,  it  is  notori- 
.n.  ous  that  the  Chriftians  are  very  numerous,  and  fpread 
Cimftina.  parts  of  that  vaft  continent. 

Christians  of  St  John,  a  fe^l  of  Chriftians  very  nu¬ 
merous  in  Balfara  and  the  neighbouring  towns  :  they 
formerly  inhabited  along  the  river  Jordan,  where  St 
John  baptized,  and  it  was  from  thence  they  had  their 
name.  They  hold  an  anniverfary  feaft  of  five  days  ; 
during  which  they  all  go  to  the  biftiop,  who  baptizes 
them  with  the  baptifm  of  St  John.  Their  baptifm  is 
alfo  performed  in  rivers,  and  that  only  on  Sundays  : 
they  have  no  notion  of  the  third  perfbn  in  the  Trinity  ; 
nor  have  they  any  canonical  book,  but  abundance  full 
of  charms,  &c.  Their  biftioprics  defcend  by  inheri¬ 
tance,  as  our  eftates  do,  though  they  have  the  ceremo¬ 
ny  of  an  eleflion. 

Christians  of  St  Thomas^  a  fort  of  Chriftians  in  a 
peninfula  of  India  on  this  fide  of  the  gulf:  they  in¬ 
habit  chiefly  at  Cranganor,  and  the  neighbouring 
country :  thefe  admit  of  no  images  *,  and  receive  only 
the  crofs,  to  which  they  pay  a  great  veneration  :  they 
aifirm,  that  the  fouls  of  the  faints  do  not  fee  God  till 
after  the  day  of  judgment :  they  acknowledge  but  three 
facraments,  viz.  baptifm,  orders,  and  the  eucharift  j 
they  make  no  ufe  of  holy  oils  in  the  adminiftration  of 
baptifm  ;  but,  after  the  ceremony,  anoint  the  infant 
with  an  un<R:ion  compofed  of  oil  and  walnuts,  without 
any  benedidlion.  In  the  eucharift,  they  confecrate 
with  little  cakes  made  of  oil  and  fait,  and  inftead  of 
wine  make  ufe  of  water  in  which  raifins  have  been  in- 
fufed. 

CHRISTIANA,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Aggerhuys,  fituated  on  a  bay  of  the  fea,  E. 
Long.  lo.  20.  N.  Lat.  59.  30. 

CHRISTI ANOPLE,  a  port-town  of  Sweden,  fi¬ 
tuated  on  the  Baltic  fea,  in  the  territory  of  Bleckingcn, 
and  province  of  South  Gothland.  E.  Long.  15.  47. 
N.  Lat.  57°. 

CHRldTIANSTADT,  a  ftrong  fortified  town  of 
Sweden  ;  fituated  in  the  territory  of  Bleckingen  and 
province  of  South  Gothland.  It  was  built  in  1614  by 
Chriftian  IV.  k.ng  of  Denmark,  when  this  province 
belonged  to  the  Danes;  and  finally  ceded  to  the  Sw^edes 
by  the  peace  of  Rolkild  in  1658.  The  town  is  fmall 
but  neatly  built,  and  is  efteemed  the  ftrongeft  fortrefs 
in  Sweden.  The  houfes  are  all  of  brick,  and  moftly 
ftuccoed  white.  It  ftands  in  a  raarfby  plain  clofe  to 
the  river  Kelge-a,  which  flows  into  the  Baltic  at  A- 
hus,  about  the  diftance  of  20  miles,  and  is  navigable 
only  for  fmall  craft  of  feven  tons  burden.  Englifli  vef- 
fels  annually  refort  to  this  port  for  alum,  pitch,  and 
tar.  The  inhabitants  have  manufa61ures  of  cloth  and 
filken  fluffs,  and  carry  on  a  fmall  degree  of  commerce. 
E.  Long.  14.  40.  N.  Lat.  56.  30. 

CHRISTINA,  daughter  of  Gaftavus  Adolphus 
king  of  Sweden,  was  born  in  1626  ;  and  fucceeded  to 
the  Cfowm  in  1633,  when  only  feven  years  of  age. 
This  princefs  diicovered  even  in  her  infancy,  what  file 
afterwards  exprefled  in  her  memoirs,  an  invincible  an¬ 
tipathy  for  the  employments  and  converfation  of  w’o- 
men  ;  and  (he  had  the  natural  awkw’ardnefs  of  a  man 
with  refpeift  to  all  the  little  works  which  generally  fall 
to  their  (hare.  She  wa<?,  on  the  contrary,  fond  of  vio¬ 
lent  exercifes,  and  fuch  amufements  as  confift  In  feats 
of  ftrength  and  adivity.  She  had  alfo  both  ability  and 
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tafte  for  abftraifled  fpcculatlons ;  and  amufed  herfelf  Chrlftina. 
with  language  and  the  fciences,  particularly  that  of  '' 
legiftation  and  government.  She  derived  her  know¬ 
ledge  of  ancient  hiftory  from  its  fource  ;  and  Polybius 
and  Thucydides  were  her  favourite  authors.  As  ftie 
was  the  fovereign  of  a  powerful  kingdom,  it  is  not 
ftrange  that  alraoft  all  the  princes  in  Europe  afpired 
to  her  bed.  Among  others,  v.  ere  the  prince  of  Den¬ 
mark,  the  elector  Palatine,  the  ele£lor  of  Branden¬ 
burg,  the  king  of  Spain,  the  king  of  the  Romans,  Don 
John  of  Auftiia,  Sigifmund  of  Rockocci,  count  and 
general  of  Caftbvia  ;  Staniflaus  king  of  Poland  ;  John 
Caflimir  his  brother  ;  and  Charles  Guftavus  duke  of 
Deux  Ponts,  of  the  Bavarian  Palatinate  family,  fon  of 
her  father  the  great  Guftavus’s  After,  and  confequently 
her  firft  coufin.  To  this  nobleman,  as  well  as  to  all 
his  competitors,  fhe  conftantly  refufed  her  hand  ;  but 
fhe  caufed  him  to  be  appointed  her  fuccefibr  by  the 
ftates.  Political  interefts,  differences  of  religion,  and 
contrariety  of  manner*?,  furniftied  Chriftina  with  pre¬ 
tences  for  rejeifting  all  her  fuitors  ;  but  her  true  mo¬ 
tives  were  the  love  of  independence,  and  a  ftrong  aver- 
fion  (he  had  conceived,  even  in  her  infancy,  from  the 
marriage  yoke.  “  Do  not  force  me  to  marry  (faid 
fhe  to  the  ftates)  ;  for  if  I  fliould  have  a  fon,  it  is  not 
more  probable  that  he  fhould  be  an  Auguftus  than  a 
Nero.” 

An  accirlent  happened  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign, 
which  gave  her  a  remarkable  opportunity  of  difplaying 
the  ftrength  and  equanimity  of  her  mind.  As  fhe  w'as 
at  the  chapel  of  the  caftle  of  Stockholm,  afTifting  at 
divine  fervice  with  the  principal  lords  of  her  court,  a 
poor  WTetch,  who  w’as  difordered  in  his  mind,  came 
to  the  place  with  a  delign  to  aftaftinate  her.  I'his  man, 
who  was  preceptor  of  the  college,  and  in  the  full  vi¬ 
gour  of  his  age,  chofe,  for  the  execution  of  his  de¬ 
lign,  the  moment  in  which  the  affembly  was  perform¬ 
ing  what  in  the  Swedifh  church  is  called  an  aB  of  re- 
colleBlon  ;  a  filent  and  feparate  a£f  of  devotion,  per¬ 
formed  by  each  individual  kneeling  and  hiding  the  face 
with  the  hand.  Taking  this  opportunity,  he  rufhed 
through  the  crowd,  and  mounted  a  balluftrade  within 
which  the  queen  was  upon  her  knees.  The  Baron 
Braki,  chief  juftice  of  Sweden,  was  alarmed,  and  cried 
out  ;  and  the  guards  crofied  their  partifans,  to  prevent 
his  coming  further  :  but  he  ftruck  them  furioufly  on 
one  fide  ;  leaped  over  the  barrier  ;  and,  being  then 
clofe  to  the  queen,  made  a  blow'  at  her  wfith  a  knife 
which  he  had  concealed  without  a  flieath  in  his  fleeve. 

The  queen  avoided  the  blow,  and  puflied  the  captain 
of  her  guards,  w’ho  inftantly  threw  himfelf  upon  the 
afTaflin,  and  feized  him  by  the  hair.  All  this  happen¬ 
ed  in  Icfs  than  a  moment  of  time.  The  man  w’as 
know^n  to  be  mad,  and  therefore  nobody  fuppofed  he 
had  any  accomplices  :  they  therefore  contented  them- 
felves  with  locking  him  up  ;  and  the  queen  returned 
to  her  devotion  without  the  leaft  emotion  that  could  be 
perceived  by  the  people,  who  were  much  more  fright¬ 
ened  than  herfelf. 

One  of  the  great  affairs  that  employed  Chriftina 
w'hile  fhe  w’as  upon  the  throne,  was  the  peace  of 
Weftphalia,  in  which  many  clafliing  interefts  were  to 
be  reconciled,  and  many  claims  to  be  afeertained.  It 
was  concluded  in  the  month  of  061obcr  1648.  The 
fuccefs  of  the  Sw^edifti  arms  rendered  Chriftina  the  ar- 

bitrefs 
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Chriftlna.  bltrefs  of  this  treaty  at  leaft  as  to  the  affairs  of  Swe- 

* '  “ v“  den,  to  which  this  peace  confirmed  the  pofTefiTion  of 
•many  important  countries.  No  public  event  of  im¬ 
portance  took  place  during  the  reft  of  Chrlftina’s 
reign  5  for  there  were  neither  wars  abroad,  nor  trou¬ 
bles  at  home.  This  quiet  might  be  the  effed  of 
chance  ^  but  it  might  alfo  be  the  effedl  of  a  good  ad- 
mimftration,  and  the  great  reputation  of  the  queen  ; 
and  the  love  her  people  had  for  her  ought  to  lead  us 
to  this  determination.  Her  reign  w^as  that  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  genius.  She  drew  about  her,  w^herever  fhe 
was,  all  the  diftinguilhed  chara61:ers  of  her  time  :  Gro- 
tius,  Pafchal,  Bochart,  Defcartes,  Gaffendl,  Saumalfe, 
Naude,  VofiTius,  Heinfius,  Meibom,  Scudery,  Me¬ 
nage,  Lucas,  Holftentius,  Lambecius,  Bayle,  Madam 
Hacier,  Filicaia,  and  many  others.  The  arts  never 
fail  to  immortalize  the  prince  who  protects  them  ;  and 
almoft  all  thefe  illuftrious  perfons  have  celebrated  Chri- 
ftina,  either  in  poems,  letters,  or  literary  produftions 
of  fome  other  kind,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  now 
forgotten.  They  form,  however,  a  general  cry  of 
praife,  and  a  mafs  of  teftimonials  which  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  folid  bafis  of  reputation.  Chriftina,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  juftly  reproached  with  want  of  tafte,  in 
not  properly  aftigning  the  rank  of  all  thefe  perfons, 
whofe  merits,  though  acknowledged,  were  yet  urie- 
qual ;  particularly  for  not  having  been  fufficiently  fen- 
lible  of  the  fuperiority  of  Defcartes,  whom  (he  dlfguft- 
ed,  and  at  laft  wholly  negleded.  The  rapid  fortune 
which  the  adventurer  Michon,  known  by  the  name  of 
Bourdelot^  acquired  by  her  countenance  and  liberality, 
was  alfo  a  great  fcandal  to  literature.  He  had  no  pre- 
tenfions  to  learning  *,  and  though  fprightly  was  yet  in¬ 
decent.  He  was  brought  to  court  by  the  learned  Sau- 
maife  *,  and,  for  a  time,  drove  literary  merit  out  of  it, 
making  learning  the  obje61:  of  his  ridicule,  and  exadl- 
ing  from  Chriftina  an  exorbitant  tribute  to  the  weak- 
nefs  and  inconftancy  of  her  fex  \  for  even  Chriftina, 
with  rcfped  to  this  man,  fhowed  herfclf  to  be  weak 
•and  inconftant.  At  laft  flie  was  compelled,  by  the 
public  indignation,  to  banifh  this  unw^orthy  minion  : 
and  he  was  no  fooner  gone,  than  her  regard  for  him 
was  at  an  end.  She  was  aftiamed  of  the  favour  {he  had 
Ihown  him  ;  and,  in  a  fhort  time,  thought  of  him  with 
hatred  or  contempt.  This  Bourdelot,  during  his  af- 
cendency  over  the  queen,  had  fupplanted  Count  Mag¬ 
nus  de  la  Gardle,  fon  of  the  conftable  of  Sweden,  who 
was  a  relation,  a  favourite,  and  perhaps  the  lover  of 
Chriftina.  M.  de  Mottville,  who  had  feen  him  ambaf- 
fador  in  France,  fays,  in  his  memoirs,  that  he  fpoke 
of  his  queen  in  terms  fo  paflionate  and  refpeftful,  that 
every  one  concluded  his  attachment  to  her  to  be  more 
ardent  and  tender,  than  a  mere  fenfe  of  duty  can 
produce.  This  nobleman  fell  into  difgrace  bccaufe  he 
ihowed  an  inclination  to  govern  •,  while  M.  Bourdelot 
feemed  to  aim  at  nothing  more  than  to  amufe  \  and 
concealed,  under  the  unfufpe61:ed  charader  of  a  droll, 
Xhe  real  afcendency  which  he  exercifed  over  the  queen’s 
mind. 

About  this  time,  an  accident  happened  to  Chriftina 
which  brought  her  into  ftill  greater  danger  than  that 
whirh  has  been  related  already.  Having  given  or¬ 
ders  for  fome  ftiips  of  war  to  be  built  at  the  port  of 
Stockholm,  (he  went  to  fee  them  when  they  were 
£iiiihed  \  and  as  flic  was  going  on  board  of  them,  crols 
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a  narrow^  plank,  with  Admiral  Fleming,  his  foot  flip-  Chiiftlna. 
ping,  he  fell,  and  drew  the  queen  with  him  into  the 
fea,  which  in  that  place  was  near  90  feet  deep.  An¬ 
thony  Steinberg,  the  queen’s  firft  equerry,  inftantly 
threw  himfelf  into  the  w^ater,  laid  hold  of  her  robe, 
and,  with  fuch  aftTiftance  as  was  given  him,  got  the 
queen  afliore  :  during  this  accident,  her  recolle6lion 
was  fuch,  that  the  moment  her  lips  were  above  water, 
fhe  cried  out,  “  Take  care  of  the  admiral.”  When 
file  was  got  out  of  the  water,  fhe  difeovered  no  emo¬ 
tion  either  by  her  gefture  or  countenance  3  and  (lie 
dined  the  fame  day  in  public,  where  ftie  gave  a  humo¬ 
rous  account  of  her  adventure. 

But  though  at  firft  (he  w^as  fond  of  the  powder  and 
fplendor  of  royalty,  yetftie  began  at  length  to  feel  that 
it  ^mbarrafled  her  \  and  the  fame  love  of  indepen¬ 
dence  and  liberty  which  had  determined  her  againft 
marriage,  at  laft  made  her  weary  of  the  crown.  As, 
after  her  firft  difguft,  it  grew  more  and  more  irkfome 
to  her,  file  refolved  to -abdicate  ;  and,  *in  1652,  com¬ 
municated  her  refolution  to  the  fenate.  The  fenate 
zealoufly  remonftrated  againft  it ;  and  was  joined  by 
the  people  3  and  even  by  Charles  Guftavus  himfelf, 
who  was  to  fucceed  her  :  (lie  yielded  to  their  impor¬ 
tunities,  and  continued  to  facrifice  her  own  pleafure  to 
the  will  of  the  public  till  the  year  1654,  and  then  fhe 
carried  her  defign  into  execution.  It  appears  by  one 
of  her  letters  to  M.  Canut,  in  whom  fhe  put  great  con¬ 
fidence,  that  fhe  had  meditated  this  projed  for  more 
than  eight  years  ;  and  that  fhe  had  communicated  it 
to  him  five  years  before  it  took  place. 

The  ceremony  of  her  abdication  w^as  a  mournful  fo- 
lemnity,  a  mixture  of  pomp  and  fadnefs,  in  which 
fcarce  any  eyes  but  her  own  were  dry.  She  conti¬ 
nued  firm  and  compofed  through  the  whole  3  and,  as 
foon  as  it  w^as  over,  prepared  to  remove  into  a  coun¬ 
try  more  favourable  to  fcience  than  Sweden  was. 
Concerning  the  merit  of  this  a(ftion,  the  world  has  al¬ 
ways  been  divided  in  opinion  3  it  has  been  condemned 
alike  both  by  the  ignorant  and  the  learned,  the  trlfler 
and  the  fage.  It  was  admired,  however,  by  the 
great  Conde  :  ”  How  great  w^as  the  magnanimity  of 
this  princefs  (faid  he),  who  could  fo  eafily  give 
up  that  for  which  the  reft  of  mankind  are  continually 
deftroying  each  other,  and  which  fo  many  through¬ 
out  their  whole  lives  purfue  without  attaining  !”  It 
appears,  by  the  works  of  St  Evremond,  that  the  abdi¬ 
cation  of  Chriftina  w'as  at  that  time  the  univerfal  to¬ 
pic  of  fpeculation  and  debate  In  France.  Chriftina, 
befides  abdicating  her  crown,  abjured  her  religion  ; 
but  this  a(ft  was  univerfallv  approved  by  one  party 
and  cenfured  by  another  3  the  Papifts  triumphed,  and 
the  Proteftants  w'ere  offended.  No  prince,  after  a 
long  imprifonment,  ever  ftrowed  fo  much^  joy  upon 
being  reftored  to  his  kingdom,  as  Chriftina  did  in 
quitting  hers.  When  fhe  came  to  a  little  brook,  which 
feparates  Sweden  from  Denmark,  fhe  got  out  of  her 
carriage  3  and  leaping  on  the  other  fide,  cried  out  in 
a  tranfport  of  joy,  “  At  laft  I  am  free,  and  out  of 
Sw^eden,  whither,  I  hope,  I  fliall  never  return.” 

She  difmiffed  her  women,  and  laid  by  the  habit  of 
her  fex  :  “  I  would  become  a  man  {faid  fhe)  3  yet  I 
do  not  love  men  becaufe  they  are  men,  but  becaufe 
they  are  not  women.”  She  made  her  abjuration  at 
Bruffels  3  where  flie  faw  the  great  Conde,  who,  after 

his 
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ChriRina.  h\s  (lefe(^ion,  made  that  city  his  afylum.  Coufin 
(faid  flie),  who  would  have  thought,  ten  years  ago, 
that  wc  ihould  have  met  at  this  diftance  from  our 
countries  ?” 

The  inconftancy  of  Chriftina’s  temper  appeared  in 
her  going  continually  from  place  to  place  :  from  Bruf- 
fels  Ihe  went  to  Rome  5  from  Rome  to  France,  and 
from  France  (he  returned  to  Rome  again  5  after  this 
*•  (lie  went  to  Sweden,  where  (he  was  not  very  well  re¬ 

ceived  ;  from  Sweden  (he  went  to  Hamburgh,  where 
(he  continued  a  year,  and  then  went  again  to  Rome  j 
from  Rome  (he  returned  to  Hamburgh  j  and  again 
to  Sweden,  where  (he  was  (lill  worfe  received  than 
before  ^  upon  which  (he  went  back  to  Hamburgh, 
and  from  Hamburgh  again  to  Rome.  She  intended 
another  journey  to  Sweden  5  but  it  did  not  take  place, 
any  more  than  an  expedition  to  England,  where 
Cromwell  did  not  feem  well  difpofed  to  receive  her  j 
and  after  many  wanderings,  and  many  purpofes 
of  wandering  dill  more,  (he  at  lad  died  at  Rome  in 
1689. 

It  mud  be  acknowledged,  that  her  journeys  to 
Sweden  had  a  motive  of  neceffity  5  for  her  appoint¬ 
ments  were  very  ill  paid,  though  the  dates  often  con¬ 
firmed  them  after  her  abdication  :  but  to  other  places 
die  was  Jed  merely  by  a  roving  difpodtion  j  and, 
what  is  more  to  her  difcredit,  die  always  didurbed 
the  quiet  of  every  place  (he  came  into,  by  exadling 
greater  deference  to  her  rank  as  queen  than  (he  had 
a  right  to  expeft,  by  her  total  non-conformity  to  the 
cudoms  of  the  place,  and  by  continually  exciting  and 
fomenting  intrigues  of  date.  She  was  indeed  always 
too  bufy,  even  when  (he  was  upon  the  throne  5  for 
there  was  no  event  in  Europe  in  which  die  was  not 
ambitious  of  afting  a  principal  part.  During  the 
troubles  in  France  by  the  faction  called  the  Fronde^ 
(he  w'rote  with  great  eagernefs  to  all  the  intereded 
parties,  officioudy  offering  her  mediation  to  recon¬ 
cile  their  intereds,  and  calm  their  padions,  the  fecret 
fprings  of  which  it  was  impodible  (he  (hould  know\ 
This  was  fird  thought  a  dangerous,  and  afterwards  a 
ridiculous  behaviour.  During  her  reddence  in  France 
(he  gave  univerfal  difgud,  not  only  by  violating  all  the 
cudoms  of  the  country,  but  by  pradlifing  others  di- 
re611y  oppofite.  She  treated  the  ladies  of  the  court 
with  the  greated  rudenefs  and  contempt :  when  they 
came  to  embrace  her,  (he,  being  in  man’s  habit,  cried 
out,  “What  a  drange  eagernefs  have  thefe  women  to 
kifs  me  !  is  it  becaufe  I  look  like  a  man  ?” 

But  though  (he  ridiculed  the  manners  of  the  French 
court,  (he  was  very  folicitousto  enter  into  its  intrigues. 
Louis  XIV.  then  very  young,  was  enamoured  of  Ma- 
demoifelle  de  Mancini,  niece  to  Cardinal  Mazarine  \ 
Chridina  dattered  their  pafTion,  and  offered  her  fer- 
vice.  “  I  would  fain  be  your  confidant  (faid  die)j  if 
you  love,  you  mud  marry.” 

The  murder  of  Monaldechi  is,  to  this  hour,  an  in- 
fcrutable  mydery.  It  is,  however,  of  a  piece  w’ith  the 
expreffions  condantly  ufed  by  Chridina  in  her  letters, 
with  refpeft  to  thofe  with  whom  fiie  was  offended  j 
^  for  die  fcarce  ever  fignified  her  difpleafure  without 

threatening  the  life  of  the  offender.  “  If  you  fail  in 
your  duty,  (faid  die  to  her  fecretary,  whom  (he  fent  to 
Stockholm  after  her  abdication),  not  all  the  power  of 
the  king  of  Sweden  (hall  fave  your  life,  though  you 
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diould  take  fiielter  in  his  arms.”  A  mufician  having 
quitted  her  fervice  for  that  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  die 
was  fo  tranfported  with  rage  as  to  difgrace  herfelf  by 
thel'e  w'ords,  in  a  letter  written  with  her  oivn  hand  : 
“  He  lives  only  for  me  :  and  if  he  does  not  fing  for 
me,  he  diall  not  fing  long  for  any  body.” 

Bayle  was  alfo  threatened  for  having  faid  that  the 
letter  which  Chridina  w’rote,  upon  the  revocation  of 
the  edi61  of  Nantes,  was  “  a  remain  of  Protedantifm  j” 
but  he  made  his  peace  by  apologies  and  fubmidion. 
See  the  article  Bayle. 

Upon  the  whole,  die  appears  to  have  been  an  un¬ 
common  mixture  of  faults  and  great  qualities  ;  w'hich, 
however  it  might  excite  fear  and  refpedl,  w^as  by  no 
means  amiable.  She  had  wit,  tade,  parts  and  learn¬ 
ing  ;  (he  was  indefatigable  upon  the  throne  *,  great  in 
private  life  5  firm  in  misfortunes  ;  impatient  of  contra- 
di£lion  j  and,  except  in  her  love  of  letters,  incondant 
in  her  inclinations.  The  mod  remarkable  indance  of 
this  ficklenefs  is,  That  after  die  had  abdicated  the 
crown  of  Sweden,  (he  intrigued  for  that  of  Poland. 
She  was  in  every  adlion  and  purfuit,  violent  and  ar¬ 
dent  in  the  highed  degree*,  impetuous  in  her  defires, 
dreadful  in  her  refentment,  and  fickle  in  her  con- 
dud. 

She  fays  of  herfelf,  that  ‘‘  (he  was  miffrudful,  am¬ 
bitious,  paffionate,  haughty,  impatient,  contemptuous, 
fatirical,  incredulous,  undevout,  of  an  ardent  and  vio¬ 
lent  temper,  and  extremely  amorous  5”  a  difpofition, 
however,  to  which,  if  (he  may  be  believed,  her  pride 
and  her  virtue  were  always  fuperior.  In  general,  her 
failings  were  thofe  of  her  fex,  and  her  virtues  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  ours. 

Santa  Christina,  one  of  the  Marc^uesas  IJlands. 

CHRISTMAS  DAY,  a  fedival  of  the  Chridian 
church;  obferved  on  the  25th  of  December,  in  me¬ 
mory  of  the  nativity  or  birth  of  Jefus  Chrid.  As  to 
the  antiquity  of  this  fedival,  the  fird  footdeps  w^e  find 
of  it  are  in  the  fecond  century,  about  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Commodus.  The  decretal  epidles  indeed 
carry  it  up  a  little  higher  ;  and  fay  that  Telefphorus, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  ordered  di¬ 
vine  fervice  to  be  celebrated,  and  an  angelical  hymn  to 
be  fung,  the  night  before  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour, 
However,  that  it  was  kept  before  the  times  of  Con- 
dantine,  we  have  a  melancholy  proof :  for  whild  the 
perfecution  raged  under  Dioclefian,  who  then  kept 
his  court  at  Nicomedia,  that  prince,  among  other  a£fs 
of  cruelty,  finding  multitudes  of  Chridians  affembled 
together  to  celebrate  Chrid’s  nativity,  commanded  the 
church  doors  where  they  were  met  to  be  (hut,  and  fire 
to  be  put  to  it,  which,  in  a  (hort  time,  reduced  them 
and  the  church  to  a(hes. 

CHRISTOPHER’S,  St,  one  of  the  Caribbee  Idands, 
in  America,  lying  to  the  north-wed  of  Nevis,  and 
about  60  miles  wed  of  Antigua.  It  was  formerly  in¬ 
habited  by  the  French  and  Englilh  ;  but,  in  1713,  it 
was  ceded  entirely  to  the  latter.  In  1782,  it  was 
taken  by  the  French,  but  redored  to  Britain  at  the 
peace.  It  is  about  20  miles  in  breadth,  and  feven  in 
length;  and  has  high  mountains  in  the  middle,  whence 
rivulets  run  down.  Between  the  mountains  are  dread¬ 
ful  rocks,  horrid  precipices,  and  thick  woods  ;  and 
in  the  fouth  wed  part  of  the  idand,  hot  fulphureous 
fprings  at  the  foot  of  them.  The  air  is  good  ;  the  foil 
K  light, 
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ChroaRa-  light,  fandy,  and  fruitful  j  but  the  ifland  is  fubjefl  to 
.  hurricanes.  The  produce  is  chiefly  fugar,  cotton,  gin- 
V  Indigo,  and  the  tropical  fruits.  W.  Long.  62.  32. 

N.  Lat.  17.  30. 

CHRO  AST  ACES,  in  Natural  H'if}ory\  a  genus  of 
pellucid  gems,  comprehending  all  thofe  of  variable 
colours,  as  viewed  in  different  lights  j  of  which  kinds 
are  the  opal  and  the  ojleria  or  oculus  catL  See  Opal 
and  Asteria. 

CHROMATIC,  a  kind  of  muflc  which  proceeds 
by  feveral  femitones  In  fucceffion.  The  word  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Greek  which  fignlfies  colour. 

For  this  denomination  feveral  caufes  are  aflTigned,  of 
which  none  appear  certain,  and  all  equally  unfatlsfac- 
tory.  Inflead,  therefore,  of  fixing  upon  any,  w^e  fliall 
offer  a  conje6lure  of  our  own  j  which,  however,  we 
do  not  impofe  upon  the  reader  as  more  worthy  of  his 
attention  than  any  of  the  former.  Xpuuet  may  perhaps 
not  only  fignify  a  colour^  but  that  lhade  of  a  colour 
by  which  it  melts  into  another,  or  what  the  French 
call  fiJiance,  If  this  interpretation  be  admitted,  it  will 
be  highly  applicable  to  femitones  ^  which  being  the 
fmallefl  interval  allowed  in  the  diatonic  fcale,  wdll  mofl: 
cafily  run  one  into  another.  To  find  the  reafons  af- 
figned  by  the  ancients  for  this  denomination,  and  their 
various  divifions  of  the  chromatic  fpecies,  the  reader 
may  have  recourfe  to  the  fame  article  in  Rouffeau’s 
Mufical  DI61ionary.  At  prefent,  that  fpecies  con- 
fifls  in  giving  fuch  a  procedure  to  the  fundamental  bafs, 
that  the  parts  in  the  harmony,  or  at  leafl  fome  of  them, 
may  proceed  by  femitones,  as  w^ell  In  rifing  as  de- 
feending  •,  which  Is  moft  frequently  found  in  the  mi¬ 
nor  mode,  from  the  alterations  to  which  the  fixth  and 
feventh  note  are  fubje£led,  by  the  nature  of  the  mode 
itfelf. 

The  fuccefiive  femitones  ufed  in  the  chromatic  fpe¬ 
cies  are  rarely  of  the  fame  kind  5  but  alternatively  ma¬ 
jor  and  minor,  that  Is  to  fay,  chromatic  and  diatonic : 
'  for  the  interval  of  a  minor  tone  contains  a  minor  or 
chromatic  femitone,  and  another  which  is  major  or  dia¬ 
tonic  j  a  meafure  which  temperament  renders  common 
to  all  tones  :  fo  that  we  cannot  proceed  by  two  minor 
femitones  which  are  conjunftive  in  fucceflion,  without 


entering  Into  the  enharmonic  fpecies  j  but  two  major  Chromatic* 
femitones  twice  follow  each  other  in  the  chromatic  or- “v— ^ 
der  of  the  fcale. 

I'he  moft  certain  procedure  of  the  fundamental  bafs 
to  generate  the  chromatic  elements  in  afeent.  Is  alter¬ 
nately  to  defeend  by  thirds,  and  rife  by  fourths,  whilft: 
all  the  chords  carry  the  third  major.  It  the  funda¬ 
mental  bafs  proceeds  from  dominant  to  dominant  by 
perfe6l  cadences  avoided,  it  produces  the  chromatic  in 
defeending.  To  produce  both  at  once,  you  interweave 
the  perfect  and  broken  cadences,  but  at  the  fame  time 
avoid  them. 

As  at  every  note  In  the  chromatic  fpecies  one  muft: 
change  the  tone,  that  fucceflion  ought  to  be  regulated 
and  limited  for  fear  of  deviation.  For  this  purpofe,  it 
wflll  be  proper  to  recollefl,  that  the  fpace  moft  fuitable 
to  chromatic  movements,  is  between  the  extremes  of  the 
dominant  and  the  tonic  in  afeending,  and  between  the 
tonic  and  the  dominant  in  defeending.  In  the  major 
mode,  one  may  alfo  chromatically  defeend  from  the  do¬ 
minant  upon  the  fecond  note.  This  tranfition  is  very 
common  in  Italy  \  and,  notwithftanding  its  beauty,  be¬ 
gins  to  be  a  little  too  common  amongft  us. 

The  chromatic  fpecies  is  admirably  fitted  to  exprefs 
grief  and  affli6lion  ^  thefe  founds  boldly  ftruck  in  af- 
cending  tear  the  foul.  Their  power  is  no  lefs  niagl- 
cal  in  defeending  ;  It  is  then  that  the  ear  feems  to  be 
pierced  with  real  groans.  Attended  with  its  proper 
harmony,  this  fpecies  appears  proper  to  exprefs  every 
thing  :  but  its  completion,  by  concealing  the  melody, 
facrifices  a  part  of  its  expreflfion  \  and  for  this  dif- 
advantage,  arlfing  from  the  fulnefs  of  the  harmony, 

It  can  only  be  compenfated  by  the  nature  and  ge¬ 
nius  of  the  movement.  We  may  add,  that  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  energy  of  this  fpecies,  the  compofer  ought 
to  ufe  it  with  greater  caution  and  parfimony  ;  like 
thofe  delicate  viands,  which,  when  profufely  admini- 
ftered,  immediately  forfeit  us  W’ith  their  abundance  5 
as  much  as  they  delight  us  when  enjoyed  with  temper¬ 
ance,  fo  much  do  they  difguft  when  devoured  with  pro¬ 
digality. 

Chromatic,  Knharvionic,  See  Enharmonic. 
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^^HAT  part  of  optics  which  explains  the  feveral 
properties  of  the  colours  of  light,  and  of  natu- 
j  ral  bodies. 

BifTerent  Before  the  time  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  we  find  no 
hypothefes  hypothefis  concerning  colours  of  any  confequence. 
concerning  ^he  opinions  of  the  old  philofophers,  however,  we 
colours.  mention.  In  order  to  gratify  the  curiofity 

of  our  readers.  The  Pythagoreans  called  colour  the 
fuperficies  of  body.  Plato  faid  that  it  w^as  a  flame  if- 
fuing  from  them.  According  to  Zeno,  it  is  the  firft 
configuration  of  matter  \  and  Ariftotle  faid,  it  was  that 
which  moved  bodies  a61ually  tranfparent.  Des  Cartes 
aflerted,  that  colour  is  a  modification  of  light  \  but  he 
imagined,  that  the  difference  of  colour  proceeds  from 
the  prevalence  of  the  dlre61  or  rotatory  motion  of  the 
particles  of  lighu  Father  Grimaldi,  Dechales,  and 


many  others,  thought  the  difference  of  colour  depend¬ 
ed  upon  the  quick  or  flow  vibrations  of  a  certain  claf- 
tic  medium  filling  the  whole  univerfe.  Rohault  ima¬ 
gined  that  the  different  colours  were  made  by  the 
rays  of  light  entering  the  eye  at  different  angles  with 
refped  to  the  optic  axis ;  and  from  the  phenomena  of 
the  rainbow,  he  pretended  to  calculate  the  precife 
quantity  of  the  angle  that  conftiluted  each  particular 
colour.  Laftly,  Dr  Hooke,  the  rival  of  Newton,  ima¬ 
gined  that  colour  Is  caufed  by  the  fenfation  of  the  ob¬ 
lique  or  uneven  pulfe  of  light  *,  and  this  being  capable 
of  no  more  than  two  varieties,  he  concluded  there  could 
be  no  more  than  two  primary  colours.  % 

In  the  year  1666,  Sir  Ifaac  New^ton  began  to  invef-Thh  fwh- 
tigate  this  fubjea  ;  and  finding  the  coloured  image 
the  fun,  formed  by  a  glafs  ptifm,  to  be  of  an  oblong,  1;^ 

and  Kewton, 
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and  not  of  a  circular  form,  as,  according  to  the  laws 
of  refradion,  it  ought  to  be,  he  began  to  conjeflure 
that  light  is  not  homogeneal ;  but  that  it  confirts  of  rays, 
fome  of  which  are  much  more  refrangible  than  others. 
See  this  dlfcovery  fully  explained  and  afcertained  un¬ 
der  the  article  Optics. 

This  method  of  accounting  for  the  different  colours 
of  bodies,  from  their  redefting  this  or  that  kind  of 
rays  moft  copioufly.  Is  fo  eafy  and  natural,  that  Sir 
Ifaac’s  fyftem  quickly  overcame  all  obje£i:ions,  and  to 
this  day  continues  to  be  almoft  univerfally  believed. 
It  Is  now  acknowledged,  that  the  light  of  the  fun, 
which  to  us  Teems  perfedlly  homogeneal  and  white,  is 
compofed  of  no  fewer  than  feven  different  colours,  viz. 
red,  orange,  yellov/,  green,  blue,  purple,  and  violet 
or  indigo.  A  body  which  appears  of  a  red  colour 
hath  the  property  of  reflefting  the  red  rays  more  power¬ 
fully  than  any  of  the  others  j  and  fo  of  the  orange, 
yellow,  green,  See.  A  body  which  is  of  a  black  co¬ 
lour,  inftcad  of  retie£i:ing,  ahforhs  all  or  the  greateft 
part  of  the  rays  that  fall  upon  it  j  and,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  a  body  which  appears  white  reflects  the  greateft 
part  of  the  rays  indiferiminately,  writhout  feparating 
the  one  from  the  other. 

The  foundation  of  a  rational  theory  of  colours  be¬ 
ing  thus  laid,  it  next  became  natural  to  inquire,  by 
what  peculiar  mechanifm  in  the  ftruflure  of  each  par¬ 
ticular  body  it  was  fitted  to  refle£l  one  kind  of  rays 
more  than  another  ?  This  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  attributes 
to  the  denfity  of  thefe  bodies.  Dr  Hooke  had  remark¬ 
ed,  that  thin  tranfparent  fubftances,  particularly  water 
and  foap  blown  into  bubbles,  exhibited  various  colours 
according  to  their  thinnefs  ;  though,  when  they  have 
a  confiderable  degree  of  thicknefs,  they  appear  colour- 
lefs  *,  and  Sir  Ifaac  himfelf  had  obferved  that  as  he 
was  comprefling  two  prifms  hard  together,  in  order 
to  make  their  lides  (which  happened  to  be  a  little  con¬ 
vex)  to  touch  one  another.  In  the  place  of  conta6l  they 
were  both  perfectly  tranfparent,  as  If  they  had  been 
but  one  continued  piece  of  glafs.  Round  the  point  of 
contadl,  where  the  glafies  were  a  little  feparated  from 
each  other,  rings  of  different  colours  appeared.  To 
obferve  more  nicely  the  order  of  the  colours  produced 
in  this  manner,  he  took  two  obje6l-glaffes  *,  one  of 
them  a  plano-convex  one  belonging  to  a  14  feet  re- 
fra6llng  telefcope,  and  the  other  a  large  double  con 
vex  one  for  a  telefcope  of  about  50  feet  \  and  laying 
the  former  of  them  upon  the  latter,  with  its  plain  fide 
downw^ards,  he  prelled  them  flowly  together  \  by 
which  means  the  colours  very  foon  emerged,  and  ap¬ 
peared  dlftin6l  to  a  confiderable  diftance.  Next  to 
the  pellucid  central  fpot,  made  by  the  contadl  of  the 
glaffes,  fucceeded  blue,  white,  yellow,  and  red.  The 
blue  was  very  little  in  quantity,  nor  could  he  difeern 
any  violet  in  it  \  but  the  yellow  and  red  were  very  co¬ 
pious,  extending  about  as  far  as  the  white,  and  four 
or  five  times  as  far  as  the  blue.  The  next  circuit  im¬ 
mediately  furrounding  thefe,  confifted  of  violet,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  and  red  :  all  thefe  were  copious  and 
vivid,  except  the  green,  which  was  very  little  in  quan¬ 
tity,  and  feemed  more  faint  and  dilute  than  the  other 
colours.  Of  the  other  four  the  violet  was  the  leaft  in 
extent  j  and  the  blue  lefs  than  the  yellow  or  red.  The 
third  circle  of  colours  was  purple,  blue,  green,  yellow, 
and  red.  In  this  the  purple  feemed  more  reddifti  than 
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the  violet  In  the  former  circuit,  and  the  green  was 
more  confpicuous  *,  being  as  brllk  and  copious  as  any 
of  the  other  colours,  except  the  yellow  j  but  the  red 
began  to  be  a  little  faded,  inclining  much  to  purple. 

The  fourth  circle  confifted  of  green  and  red  \  and  of 
thefe  the  green  was  very  copious  and  lively.  Inclining 
on  the  one  fide  to  blue,  and  on  the  other  to  yellow  ; 
but  Ill  this  fourth  circle  there  was  neither  violet,  blue, 
nor  yellow,  and  the  red  was  very  imperfedl  and  dirty. 

All  the  fucceeding  colours  grew  more  and  more  imper- 
fedl  and  dilute,  till  after  three  or  four  revolutions  they 
ended  in  peifedl  whitenefs.  ^ 

As  the  colours  were  thus  found  to  vary  according  Suppofed 
to  the  different  diftances  of  the  glafs  plates  from  each  to  arife 
other*,  our  author  thought  that  they  proceeded  from 
the  different  thicknefs  of  the  plate  of  air  intercepted  ^ 
between  the  glaffes  j  this  plate  of  air  being,  by  the 
mere  circumftance  of  thinnefs  or  thicknefs,  difpofed 
to  refle6l  or  tranfmit  this  or  that  particular  colour. 

From  this  he  concluded,  as  already  obferved,  that  the 
colours  of  all  natural  bodies  depended  on  their  den¬ 
fity,  or  the  bignefs  of  their  component  particles.  He 
alfo  conftrufled  a  table,  wherein  the  thicknefs  of  a 
plate  neceffary  to  refled  any  particular  colour  was  * 
expreffed  In  parts  of  an  inch  divided  into  1,000,000 
parts. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  purfuing  his  difeoveries  concern- by 
Ing  the  colours  of  thin  fubftances,  found  that  the  fame  refledion, 
were  alfo  produced  by  plates  of  a  confiderable  thick¬ 
nefs.  There  is  no  glafs  or  fpeculum,  he  obferves, 
how  well  poliftied  foever,  but,  befides  the  light  which 
it  refrads  or  refleds  regularly,  fcatters  every  way  Ir- 
regularly  a  faint  light  j  by  means  of  which  the  po- 
lilhed  furface,  when  illuminated  in  a  dark  room  by  a 
beam  of  the  fun’s  light,  may  eafily  be  feen  in  all  po- 
fitions  of  the  eye.  It  was  with  this  fcattered  light  that 
the  colours  in  the  following  experiments  were  pro¬ 
duced. 

The  fun  fhining  into  his  darkened  chamber  through 
a  hole  in  the  fliutter  one  inch  wide,  he  let  the  beam 
of  light  fall  perpendicularly  upon  a  glafs  fpeculum  con¬ 
cave  on  one  fide  and  convex  on  the  other,  ground  to  a 
fphere  of  five  feet  eleven  Inches  radius,  and  quickfilver- 
ed  over  on  the  convex  fide.  Then,  holding  a  quire  of 
white  paper  at  the  centre  of  the  fphere  to  which  the 
fpeculums  were  ground,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  the 
beam  bf  light  might  pafs  through  a  little  hole  made  In 
the  middle  of  the  paper,  to  the  fpeculum,  and  thence 
be  refraded  back  to  the  fame  hole,  he  obferved  on  the 
paper  four  or  five  concentric  rings  of  colours,  like  rain¬ 
bows  furrounding  the  hole,  very  much  like  thofe  which 
appeared  in  the  thin  plates  above-mentioned,  but  lar¬ 
ger  and  fainter.  Thefe  rings,  as  they  grew  larger  and 
larger,  became  more  dilute,  fo  that  the  fifth  w'as 
hardly  vifible  *,  and  yet  fometimes,  when  the  fun  (hone 
very  clear,  there  appeared  faint  traces  of  a  fixth  and 
feventh.  ^  6 

We  have  already  taken  notice,  that  the  thin  plates  Colours  by 
made  ufe  of  In  the  former  experiments  refleded 
kinds  of  rays  in  particular  parts,  and  t^^tifmltted 
others  in  the  fame  parts.  Hence  the  coloured  rings  ^crated, 
appeared  varioufty  difpofed,  according  as  they  were 
view-ed  by  tranfmitted  or  refleded  light  y  that  is,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  plates  were  held  up  between  the  light 
and  the  eye,  or  not.  For  the  better  underftanding  of 
K  2  which 
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which  we  fubjom  the  following  table,  wherein  on  one 
fide  are  mentioned  the  colours  appearing  on  the  plates 
by  reflefted  light,  and  on  the  other  thofc  which  were 
oppofite  to  them,  and  which  became  vilible  when  the 
glaffes  were  held  up  between  the  eye  and  the  window. 
We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  centre,  when  the 
glafles  were  in  full  contact,  w^as  perfe^lly  tranfparent. 
This  fpot,  therefore,  when  viewed  by  refle^led  light, 
appeared  black,  becaufe  it  tranfmitted  all  the  rays  } 
and  for  the  fame  reafon  it  appeared  white  when  view¬ 
ed  by  tranfmitted  light. 


General 
theo'v  of 
colours  by 
Sir  Ifaac 
I^’ewton. 


Colours  by  Tranfmitted 
Light. 

White 

Yellowifli-red 

Black 

Violet 

Blue 

White 

Yellow 

Red 

Violet 

Blue 

Green 

Yellow 

Red 

Bluifh-green 

Red 

Bluifh-green 


Colours  by  Refe&ed 
Light. 

Black 
Blue 
White 
Yellow 
Red 
Violet 
Blue 
Green 
Y  ellow 
Red 
Purple 
Blue 
Green 
Yellow  1 
Red  I 
Green 
Red 

Greenifh-blue  Red 

Red 

The  colours  of  the  rings  produced  from  reflexion 
by  the  thick  plates,  followed  the  order  of  thofe  pro¬ 
duced  by  tranfmifTion  through  the  thin  ones  j  and  by 
the  analogy  of  their  phenomena  with  thofe  produced 
from  the  thin  plates,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  concluded  that 
they  were  produced  in  a  fimilar  manner.  For  he 
found,  that  if  the  quickfilver  was  rubbed  off  from  the 
back  of  the  fpeculum,  the  glafs  alone  would  produce 
the  fame  rings,  but  much  more  faint  than  before  ;  fo 
that  the  phenomenon  did  not  depend  upon  the  quick- 
filver,  except  in  as  far  as,  by  increafing  the  refle<S:ion 
at  the  back  of  the  glafs,  it  increafed  the  light  of  the 
coloured  rings.  He  alfo  found  that  a  fpeculum  of  me¬ 
tal  only,  produced  none  of  thefe  rings  j  which  made 
him  conclude,  that  they  did  not  arife  from  one  furface 
only,  but  depended  on  the  two  furfaces  of  the  plate  of 
glafs  of  which  the  fpeculum  was  made,  and  upon  the 
thicknefs  of  the  glafs  between  them. 

From  thefe  experiments  and  obfervations,  it  will  be 
cafy  to  underfland  the  Newtonian  theory  of  colours. 
Every  fubftance  in  nature  feems  to  be  tranfparent, 
provided  it  is  made  fufRciently  thin.  Gold,  the  moil 
denfe  fubftance  we  know,  when  reduced  into  thin 
leaves,  tranfmits  a  bluifh-green  light  through  it.  If, 
therefore,  we  fuppofe  any  body,  gold  for  inftance,  to 
be  divided  into  a  vaft  number  of  plates,  fo  thin  as  to 
be  almoft  perfeftly  tranfparent,  it  is  evident  that  all 
or  greateft  part  of  the  rays  wdll  pafs  through  the  up¬ 
per  plates,  and  when  they  lofe  their  force  will  be  re- 
fle61ed  from  the  under  ones.  They  will  then  have 
the  fame  number  of  plates  to  pafs  through  which  they 
had  penetrated  before  5  and  thus^  according  to  the 
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number  of  thofe  plates  through  which  they  are  obli¬ 
ged  to  pafs,  the  objedl  appears  of  this  or  that  colour, 
juft  as  the  rings  of  colours  appeared  different  in  the 
experiment  of  the  two  plates,  according  to  their  di- 
ftance  from  one  another,  or  the  thicknefs  of  the  plate 
of  air  between  them.  g 

This  theory  is  adopted  by  Edward  Huffey  Belaval,  Mr  Dela- 
in  this  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  caufe  of  the  val’s  expe- 
changes  of  colours  in  opaque  and  coloured 
He  endeavours  to  confirm  it  by  a  number  of  of  iu 

ments  on  the  infufions  of  flowers  of  different  colours ; 
but  his  ftrongeft  arguments  feem  to  be  thofe  derived 
from  the  different  tinges  given  to  glafs  by  metallic 
fubftances.  Here  he  obferves,  that  each  metal  gives  a 
tinge  according  to  its  fpecific  denfity  :  the  more  denfe 
metals  producing  the  lefs  refrangible  colours,  and  the 
lighter  ones  thofe  colours  which  are  more  eafily  refran¬ 
gible.  Gold,  which  is  the  denfeft  of  all  metals,  im¬ 
parts  a  red  colour  to  glafs,  whenever  it  can  be  divided 
into  particles  fo  minute,  that  it  is  capable  of  being 
mixed  with  the  materials  of  which  glafs  is  made.  It 
feems  indifferent  by  what  means  it  is  reduced  to  this 
ftate,  nor  can  it  by  any  means  be  made  to  produce 
another  colour.  If  it  is  mixed  in  large  maffes  without 
being  minutely  divided,  it  imparts  no  colour  to  the 
glafs,  but  remains  in  its  metallic  form.  Lead,  the  me¬ 
tal  whofe  denfity  is  next  in  order  to  that  of  gold,  af¬ 
fords  a  glafs  of  the  colour  of  the  hyacinth  j  a  gem 
whofe  diftinguifhing  charafteriftic  is,  that  it  is  red 
with  an  admixture  of  yellow,  the  fame  colour  which 
3s  ufually  called  orange.  Glafs  of  lead  is  mentioned  by 
feveral  authors  as  a  compofition  proper,  without  the 
addition  of  any  other  ingredient,  for  imitating  the  hy¬ 
acinth.  Silver,  next  in  denfity  to  lead,  can  only  be 
made  to  communicate  a  yellow  colour  to  glafs.  If 
the  metal  is  calcined  with  fulphur,  it  readily  commu¬ 
nicates  this  colour.  Leaf-filver  laid  upon  red-hot  glafs, 
likewife  tinges  it  yellow.  When  we  meet  wdth  au¬ 
thors  who  mention  a  blue  or  greenifti  colour  commu¬ 
nicated  by  filver,  the  caufe  muft  have  been,  that  the 
filver  ufed  in  fuch  proceffes  was  mixed  with  copper. 

Mr  Delaval  affures  us,  from  his  own  experience,  that 
filver  purified  by  the  teft  retains  fo  muck  copper,  that, 
when  melted  feveral  times  with  nitre  and  borax,  it  al- 
w^ays  imparted  a  green  colour  at  the  firft  and  fecond 
melting  :  though  afterwards  no  fuch  colour  was  ob¬ 
tainable  from  it.  The  only  colour  produced  by  cop¬ 
per  is  green.  It  is  indifferent  in  what  manner  the 
copper  is  prepared  in  order  to  tinge  the  glafs,  provided 
it  is  expofed  without  any  other  ingredient  to  a  fufti- 
cient  degree  of  heat.  If  a  quantity  of  falts  are  added 
in  the  preparation,  they  will,  by  attenuating  the  mix- 
turc,  make  the  glafs  incline  to  blue,  the  colour  next 
in  order  :  but  this  happens  only  when  the  fire  is  mo¬ 
derate  for,  in  a  greater  degree  of  heat,  the  redun¬ 
dant  falts,  even  thofe  of  the  moft  fixed  nature,  are  ex¬ 
pelled.  It  is  true,  that  copper  is  mentioned  by  feme 
w’riters  as  an  ingredient  in  red  glafs  and  enamel  :  but 
the  red^  which  is  the  colour  of  the  metal  not  diffolved 
or  mixed  with  the  glafs,  remains  only  while  the  com¬ 
pofition  is  expofed  to  fuch  a  degree  of  heat  as  is  too 
fmall  to  melt  and  incorporate  it  *,  for  if  it  be  fuffered 
to  remain  in  the  furnace  a  few  minutes  after  the  cop¬ 
per  is  added,  the  mafs  will  turn  out  green  inftead  of 
red.  Iron,  the  metal  next  in  denfity  to  copper,  is  apt 

to 
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to  be  calcined,  or  reduced  to  a  ruddy  crocus,  flmllar 
to  that  ruft  which  it  contrafts  fpontaneoufly  in  the 
air.  In  this  ftate,  it  requires  a  confiderable  degree  of 
heat  to  diflblve  and  incorporate  it  with  glafs  :  till  that 
heat  is  applied,  it  retains  its  ruddy  colour  :  by  iii- 
creafing  the  heat,  it  pafles  through  the  Intermediate 
colours,  till  it  arrives  at  its  permanent  one,  which  is 
blue  ;  this  being  elfe£led  in  the  greateft  degree  of  heat 
the  glafs  will  bear,  without  lofing  all  colour  whatever. 
Iron  vitrified  per  fe  is  converted  into  a  blue  glafs.  In 
fliort,  it  is  indubitable,  that  iron  is  the  only  metal 
which  will,  without  any  addition,  impart  to  the  glafs 
a  blue  colour :  for  copper  will  not  communicate  that 
colour  without  the  addition  of  a  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  falts,  or  fome  other  matter  that  attenuates  it ; 
and  the  other  metals  cannot  by  any  means  be  made  to 
produce  it  at  all. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  of  Mr  DelavaPs  arguments 
In  favour  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  theory  of  colours  be¬ 
ing  formed  by  denfity.  Dr  Prieftley  too  hath  men¬ 
tioned  fome  which  deferve  attention.  It  was  a 
difcovery  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  (fays  he),  that  the  co¬ 
lours  of  bodies  depend  upon  the  thicknefs  of  the  fine 
plates  which  compofe  their  furfaces.  He  hath  Ihown, 
that  a  change  of  the  thicknefs  of  thefe  plates  occafions 
a  change  in  the  colour  of  the  body  j  rays  of  a  diffe¬ 
rent  colour  being  thereby  dlfpofed  to  be  tranfmitted 
through  it ;  and  confequently  rays  of  a  different  co¬ 
lour  refie£led  at  the  fame  place,  fo  as  to  reprefent  an 
image  of  a  different  colour  to  the  eye.  A  variation 
in  the  denfity  occafions  a  variation  In  the  colour  5  but 
mil  a  medium  of  any  denfity  will  exhibit  all  the  co¬ 
lours,  according  to  the  thicknefs  of  it.  Thefe  obfer- 
vatlons  he  confirmed  by  experiments  on  plates  of  air, 
w^ater,  and  glafs.  He  likewlfe  mentions  the  colours 
which  arife  on  pollflied  fleel  by  heating  it,  as  likewife 
on  bell-metal,  and  fome  other  metalline  fubftances, 
when  melted  and  poured  on  the  ground,  where  they 
may  cool  in  the  open  air  j  and  he  afcribes  them  to 
the  fcoriae  or  vitrified  parts  of  the  metal,  which,  he 
fays,  moft  metals,  when  heated  or  melted,  do  continu¬ 
ally  protrude  and  fend  out  to  their  furfaces,  covering 
them  in  the  form  of  a  thin  glaffy  fkin.  This  great 
difcovery  concerning  the  colours  of  bodies  depending 
on  the  thicknefs  of  the  fine  plates  which  compofe  their 
furfaces,  of  whatever  denfity  thefe  plates  may  be,  I 
have  been  fo  happy  as  to  hit  upon  a  method  of  illu- 
ffrating  and  confirming  by  means  of  eleftrical  explo- 
-  fions.  A  number  of  thefe  being  received  on  the  fur- 
face  of  any  piece  of  metal,  change  the  colour  of  it  to 
a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  fpot  on  which  they 
were  dlfcharged  ;  fo  that  the  whole  circular  fpace  is 
divided  Into  a  number  of  concentric  rings,  each  of 
which  confifts  of  all  the  prifmatic  colours^  and  per¬ 
haps  as  vivid  as  they  can  be  produced  in  any  method 
whatever.  Upon  fhowing  thefe  coloured  rings  to  Mr 
'  Canton,  I  was  agreeably  furprifed  to  find,  that  he  had 
likewife  produced  all  the  prifmatic  colours  from  all 
the  metals,  but  by  a  different  operation.  He  ex¬ 
tended  fine  wires  of  all  the  different  metals  along  the 
furfaces  of  pieces  of  glafs,  ivory,  wood,  8cc.  and 
when  the  wire  was  exploded,  he  always  found  them 
tinged  with  all  the  colours.  They  are  not  dlfpofed 
in  fo  regular  and  beautiful  a  manner  as  in  the  rings  I 
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produced,  but  they  equally  detnonftrated  that  none  of 
the  metals  thus  exploded  difeovers  the  lead;  preference 
to  one  colour  more  than  to  another.  In  what  manner 
thefe  colours  are  formed  It  may  not  be  eafy  to  conjec¬ 
ture.  In  Mr  Canton’s  method  of  producing  them, 
the  metal,  or  the  calcined  and  vitrified  parts  of  it, 
feem  to  be  difperfed  in  all  diredlions  from  the  plate 
of  explofion,  in  the  form  of  fpheres  of  a  very  great 
variety  of  fizes,  tinged  with  all  the  variety  of  colours, 
and  fame  of  them  finaller  than  can  be  diftln£lly  feefi 
by  any  magnifier.  In  my  method  of  making  thefe  co¬ 
lours,  they  feem  to  be  produced  in  a  manner  fimilar  to 
the  produ6lion  of  colours  on  fteel  and  other  metals  by 
heat  ^  i.  e.  the  furface  is  affe£led  without  the  parts  of 
it  being  removed  from  their  places,  certain  plates 
or  laminae  being  formed  of  a  thicknefs  proper  to  exhi¬ 
bit  the  refpe£live  colours. 

But,  however  well  fupported  this  dodliine  of  the  isTewtonlan 
formation  of  colours  by  denfity  may  be,  we  find  the  theory  im- 
fame  author  (Dr  Priedley),  whom  we  have  juft  now  by 

feen  arguing  for  it  in  his  hiftory  of  ele61rlcity,  arguing 
againft  it  in  his  hiftory  of  vifion.  Theie  are  (fays 
he)  no  optical  experiments  with  which  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton  feems  to  have  taken  more  pains  than  thofe  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  rings  of  colours  which  appear  in  thin  platesj 
and  in  all  his  obfervatlons  and  inveftigations  concern-* 
ing  them,  he  difeovers  the  greateft  fagacity  both  as  a 
phllofophcr  and  mathematician ;  and  yet  in  no  object 
to  which  he  gave  his  attention,  does  he  feemi  to  have 
overlooked  more  important  circumftances  in  the  ap- 
'  pearances  he  obferved,  or  to  have  been  more  mlfta- 
ken  with  regard  to  their  caules.  The  former  will  be 
evident  from  the  obfervatlons  of  thofe  who  fucceeded 
him  in  thefe  inquiries,  particularly  thofe  of  the  Abbe 
Mazeas.  This  gentleman,  endeavouring  to  give  aci^no^is 
very  high  polifti  to  the  flat  fide  of  an  objeft-glafs,  hap-  experi- 
pened  to  be  rubbing  it  againft  another  piece  of  flat 
and  fmooth  glafs  j  when  he  w^as  furprifed  to  find, 
after  this  friftlon,  they  adhered  very  firmly  together, 
till  at  laft  he  could  not  move  the  one  above  the  other. 

But  he  was  much  more  furprifed  to  obferve  the  fame  * 

colours  between  thefe  plane  glaffcs  that  Newton  ob¬ 
ferved  between  the  convex  obje6I-glafs  of  a  telefcope 
and  another  that  is  plane.  Theie  colours  between 
the  plane  glafles,  the  Abbe  obferves,  were  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  adhefion.  The  •  refemblance  between 
them  and  the  colours  produced  by  Newton,  induced 
him  to  give  a  very  particular  attention  to  them  \  and 
his  obfervatlons  and  experiments  are  as  follows : 

‘Mf  the  furfaces  of  the  pieces  of  glafs  are  tranfpa- 
rent,  and  well  polilhed,  fuch  as  are  ufed  for  mirrors, 
and  the  preffiire  be  as  equal  as  poffible  on  every  part 
of  the  two  furfaces,  a  refiftance,  he  fays,  will  loon  be 
perceived  when  one  of  them  is  made  to  Aide  over  the 
other ;  (ometimes  towards  the  middle,  and  fometimes 
towards  the  edges ;  but  wherever  the  refiftance  is  felt, 
two  or  three  very  fine  curve  lines  will  be  perceived, 
fome  of  a  pale  red,  and  others  of  a  faint  green.  Con¬ 
tinuing  the  frl6lion,  thefe  red  and  green  lines  Increafe 
in  number  at  the  place  of  contaft,  the  colours  being 
fometimes  mixed  without  any  order,  and  fometimes 
dlfpofed  in  a  regular  manner.  In  the  laft  cafe,  the 
coloured  lines  are  gener-ally  concentric  circles,  or  el- 
lipfes,  or  rather  ovals,  more  or  lefs  elongated  as  the 
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furfaces  are  more  or  lefs  united.  Thefe  figures  will 
not  fail  to  appear,  if  the  glaffes  are  well  wiped  and 
warmed  before  the  fridlion. 

“  When  the  colours  are  formed,  the  glafles  adhere 
with  confiderable  force,  and  would  always  continue  fo 
without  any  change  in  the  colours.  In  the  centre  of 
all  thofe  ovals,  the  longer  diameter  of  which  generally 
exceeds  ten  lines,  there  appears  a  fmall  plate  of  the 
fame  figure,  cxaftly  like  a  plate  of  gold  interpofcd 
between  the  glafles  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  it  there  is 
often  a  dark  fpot,  which  abforbs  all  the  rajs  of  light 
except  the  violet ;  for  this  colour  appears  very  vivid 
through  a  prifm. 

“  If  the  glaflTes  are  feparatcd  fuddenly,  either  by 
Hiding  them  horizontally  over  one  another,  or  by  the 
adlion  of  fire,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter,  the  co¬ 
lours  will  appear  immediately  upon  their  being  put  to¬ 
gether  again,  without  the  leail  fridlion. 

“  Beginning  by  the  fiighteft  touch,  and  increafing 
the  preflfure  by  infenfible  degrees,  there  firfl  appears 
an  oval  plate  of  a  faint  red,  and  in  the  midft  of  it  a 
fpot  of  light  green,  which  enlarges  by  the  preflfure, 
and  becomes  a  green  oval,  with  a  red  fpot  in  the 
centre  j  and  this,  enlarging  in  its  turn,  difcovers  a 
green  fpot  in  its  centre.  Thus  the  red  and  the  green 
fuccced  one  another  in  turns,  aflfuming  different  fliades, 
and  having  other  colours  mixed  with  them,  which  will 
be  diflinguifhed  prefently. 

“  The  greatell  difference  between  thefe  colours  ex¬ 
hibited  between  plane  furfaceS  and  thofe  formed  by 
curve  ones  is,  that  in  the  former  cafe  preflfure  alone 
will  not  produce  them,  except  in  the  cafe  above  men¬ 
tioned.  With  whatever  force  he  compreflfed  them,  his 
attempts  to  produce  the  colours  were  in  vain  without 
previous  friftion.  But  the  reafon  of  this  plainly  was, 
that  with  Aiding  one  of  the  glaffes  over  the  other, 
they  could  not  be  brought  to  approach  near  enough  for 
the  purpofe. 

“  Having  made  thefe  obfervations  with  plates  of 
glafs  whofe  fides  were  nearly  parallel,  he  got  two 
prifms  with  very  fmall  refracting  angles  5  and  rubbing 
them  together,  when  they  were  fo  joined  as  to  form  a 
parallelopiped,  the  colours  appeared  with  a  furprifing 
luAre  at  the  places  of  contad,  owing,  he  did  not 
doubt,  to  the  feparation  of  the  rays  of  light  by  the 
prifm.  In  this  cafe,  differently  coloured  ovals  appear¬ 
ed,  but  the  plate  of  gold  in  them  was  much  whiter, 
and  only  appeared  yellow  about  its  edges.  The  plate 
having  a  black  fpot  in  its  centre,  was  bordered  by  a 
deep  purple.  He  could  not  perceive  any  violet  by  his 
naked  eye,  but  it  might  be  perceived  by  the  help  of 
a  lens  with  a  weak  light.  It  appeared  in  a  very  fmall 
quantity  at  the  confines  of  the  purple  and  the  blue, 
and  feemed  to  him  to  be  only  a  mixture  of  thefe  two 
colours.  It  was  very  vifible  in  each  of  the  coloured 
rings  by  inclining  the  glaflfes  to  the  light  of  the  moon. 
Next  to  the  purple  and  violet  appeared  blue,  orange, 
red  tinged  with  purple,  light  green,  and  faint  purple. 
The  other  rings  appeared  to  the  naked  eye  to  con- 
fiA  of  nothing  but  faint  reds  and  greens  5  and  they 
were  fo  Aiaded  that  it  was  not  eafy  to  mark  their  ter¬ 
minations.  That  the  order  of  thefe  may  be  compared 
with  Newton’s,  he  gives  a  view  of  both  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  : 
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Order  of  the  Colours  in 
the  Plane  Glajfes, 
r  Black  fpot 


Order  I.  -< 

\  Whitifli  oval 
\  Yellow  border 
kDeep  purple 

1 

r  Blue 

Order  II. 

1 

J  Orange 

L  Purple 
r  GreeniAi  blue 

Orderlll. 

J  Yellow  green 
[.  Purple  red 

Order  IV.  - 

r  Green 
[Red 

Order  V.  ’ 

r  Faint  green 
[  Faint  red 

Order  VI.  -1 

\  Weak  green 

1  Light  red 

Order VI I  j 

r  Veryfaintgreen 
[Very  faint  red. 

Order  of  the  Colours  in 
Newt*  OhjeB  Glaffes  * 
Black 
Blue 
White 
Yellow 
Red 
Violet 
Blue 
Green 
Y  ellow 
Red 
Purple 
Blue 
Green 
Yellow 
Red 
Green 
Red 

GreeniAi  blue 
Red 

GreeniAi  blue 
Red 

GreeniAi  blue 
Pale  red. 


“  When  thefe  coloured  glaflfes  were  fufpended  over 
the  flame  of  a  candle,  the  colours  difappeared  fudden¬ 
ly,  though  the  glaflfes  Aill  continued  to  adhere  to  one 
another  when  they  w^ere  parallel  to  the  horizon.  When 
they  were  fuffered  to  cool,  the  colours  returned  by  de¬ 
grees  to  their  former  places,  in  the  order  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  table. 

“  After  this  the  Abbe  tooktw’o  plates  much  thicker 
than  the  former,  in  order  to  obferve  at  his  leifure  the 
aftion  of  fire  upon  the  matter  which  he  fuppofed  to 
produce  the  colours  j  and  obferved,  that  as  they  grew 
w^arm,  the  colours  retired  to  the  edges  of  the  glaflfes, 
and  there  became  narrower  and  narrower  till  they  were 
reduced  to  imperceptible  lines.  Withdrawing  the 
flame,  they  returned  to  their  place.  This  experiment 
he  continued  till  the  glaflfes  w^ere  bent  by  the  violence 
of  the  heat.  It  was  pleafant,  he  fays,  to  obferve  thefe 
colours  glide  over  the  furface  of  the  glafs  as  they  were 
purfued  by  the  flame. 

“  At  the  firfl  our  author  had  no  doubt  but  that 
thefe  colours  were  owing  to  a  thin  plate  of  air  between 
the  glaflfes,  to  which  T^ewton  has  aferibed  them  :  but 
the  remarkable  difference  in  the  circumftances  attend¬ 
ing  thofe  produced  by  the  flat  plates,  and  thofe  produced 
by  the  objefl- glaflfes  of  Newton,  convinced  him  that  the 
air  was  not  the  caufe  of  this  appearance.  The  colours 
of  the  flat  plates  vaniAied  at  the  approach  of  flame, 
but  thofe  of  the  obj eft -glaflfes  did  not.  Pie  even  heat¬ 
ed  the  latter  till  that  which  was  next  the  flame  was 
cracked  by  the  heat,  before  he  could  obferve  the  lead 
dilatation  of  the  coloured  rings.  This  difference  was 
not  owing  to  the  plane  glaflfes  being  lefs  compreflfed 
than  the  convex  ones  *,  for  though  the  former  were 
compreflfed  ever  fo  much  by  a  pair  of  forceps,  it  did  not 
in  the  leafl  hinder  the  effeft  of  the  flame. 

“  Afterwards  he  put  both  the  plane  glaflfes  and  the 
convex  ones  into  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  fufpend- 
ing  the  former  by  a  thread,  and  keeping  the  latter  com¬ 
preflfed 
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prcfTed  by  two  ftrings ;  but  he  obferved  no  change  in 
the  colours  of  either  of  them  in  the  moll  perfect  va¬ 
cuum  he  could  make. 

Notwithflanding  thefe  experiments  feemed  to  be 
conclufive  againfl:  the  hypothefis  of  thefe  colours  be¬ 
ing  formed  by  a  plate  of  air,  the  Abbe  frankly  ac¬ 
knowledges,  that  the  air  may  adhere  fo  oblfinate- 
ly  to  the  furface  of  the  glaffes  as  not  to  be  fepa- 
ratcd  from  them  by  the  force  of  the  pump  5  which, 
indeed,  is  agreeable  to  other  appearances  :  but  the 
following  experiments  of  our  author  make  it  hill  more 
improbable  that  the  air  fliould  be  the  caufe  of  thefe 
colours, 

“  To  try  the  utmoft  effect  of  heat  upon  thefe  co- 
loured  plates,  after  warming  them  gradually,  he  laid 
them  upon  burning  coals  ;  but  though  they  w^ere  near- 
ly  red,  yet  when  he  rubbed  them  together  by  means 
of  an  iron  rod,  he  obferved  the  fame  coloured  circles 
and  ovals  as  before.  When  he  ceafed  to  prefs  upon  them 
the  colours  feemed  to  vanifh  5  but  when  be  repeated 
the  fridion,  they  returned,  and  continued  till  the  pie¬ 
ces  of  glafs  began  to  be  red-hot,  and  their  furfaces  to 
be  united  by  fufion. 

“  When  the  outward  furface  of  one  of  his  plates  of 
glafs  was  quickfilvered,  none  of  thefe  colours  were  vi¬ 
able,  though  the  glaffes  continued  to  adhere  with  the 
fame  force.  This  he  aferibed  to  the  Wronger  impref- 
iion  made  on  the  eye  by  the  greater  quantity  of  light 
refle^led  from  the  quickfilver. 

“  Judging  from  the  refemblance  between  his  ex¬ 
periments  and  thofe  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  that  the  co¬ 
lours  were  owing  to  the  thicknefs  of  fome  matter, 
whatever  that  was,  interpofed  betw’een  the  glaffes, 
the  Abbe,  in  order  to  verify  his  hypothefis,  tried  the 
experiment  on  thicker  fubffances.  He  put  between 
his  glaffes  a  little  ball  of  fuet,  about  a  fourth  of  a  line 
in  diameter,  and  preffed  it  between  the  two  furfaces, 
warming  them  at  the  fame  time,  in  order  to  difperfe 
the  fuet  j  but  though  he  rubbed  them  together  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  ufed  other  foft  fubftances  befides  fuet,  his 
endeavours  to  produce  the  colours  had  no  effeft.  But, 
rubbing  them  with  more  violence  in  a  circular  man¬ 
ner,  her  was  furprifed  on  looking  at  a  candle  through 
them,  to  fee  it  furrounded  with  two  or  three  concen¬ 
tric  rings,  very  broad,  and  with  very  lively  delicate 
colours  ;  namely,  a  red  inclining  to  a  yellow,  and  a 
green  inclining  to  that  of  an  emerald.  At  that  time 
he  obferved  only  thefe  two  colours  j  but  continuing  the 
friftlon,  the  rings  affumed  the  colours  of  blue,  yellow, 
and  violet,  efpeclally  when  he  looked  through  the 
glaffes  on  bodies  dire(511y  oppofed  to  the  fun.  If,  after 
having  rubbed  the  glaffes,  the  thicknefs  was  confide- 
rably  diminiflied,  the  colours  grew  weaker  by  tranf- 
mltted  light,  but  they  feemed  to  be  much  flronger  by 
refle^Iion,  and  to  gain  on  one  fide  what  they  loft  on 
the  other. 

“  Our  author  was  confirmed  in  his  opinion,  that 
there  muft  be  fome  error  in  Newton’s  hypothefis,  by 
confidering,  that,  according  to  his  meafures,  the  co¬ 
lours  of  the  plates  varied  with  the  difference  of  a 
millionth  part  of  an  inch  ;  whereas  he  was  fatlsfled 
that  there  muft  have  been  much  greater  differences 
in  the  diftance  between  his  glaffes,  when  the  colours 
remained  unchanged. 

‘‘  If  the  colour  depended  upon  the  thicknefs  only,  he 
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thought  that  the  matter  interpofed  between  the  glaffes 
ought  to  have  given  the  fame  colour  when  it  was  re¬ 
duced  to  a  thin  plate  by  fimple  fufion  as  w^ell  as  by  fric¬ 
tion,  and  that,  in  rubbing  two  plates  together,  warm¬ 
ing  them  at  different  times,  and  comprefling  them  with 
a  confiderable  force,  other  colours  would  have  appear¬ 
ed  befides  thofe  above-mentioned. 

“  Thefe  circumflances  made  him  fufpe^l,  that  the 
different  thickneffes  of  the  fubftance  interpofed  be¬ 
tween  the  glaffes  ferved  only  to  make  them  more  or 
lefs  tranfparent  j  which  was  an  effential  condition  in 
the  experiment  ,  and  he  imagined  that  the  fridlion 
diffufed  over  the  furface  of  the  thin  fubflance  a  kind 
of  matter  on  which  the  colours  are  formed  by  reflec¬ 
ted  light ;  for  when  he  held  the  plates  (which  gave 
the  colours  when  the  fuet  was  between  them)  over 
the  flame  of  a  finall  candle,  the  colours  fled  with 
great  precipitation,  and  returned  to  their  place  with¬ 
out  his  being  able  to  perceive  the  leafl  alteration  in 
the  fuet. 

He  was  confirmed  in  his  conjedlures,  by  frequent¬ 
ly  obferving,  that  when  the  glaffes  were  feparated,  at 
the  moment  the  colours  difappeared,  they  w^ere  cover¬ 
ed  with  the  fame  gieafy  matter,  and  that  it  feemed  to 
be  in  the  very  fame  flate  as  when  they  were  feparated 
without  warming.  Befides,  having  often  repeated 
the  fame  experiment  with  different  kinds  of  matter,  he 
found  that  the  degree  of  heat  that  difperfed  the  colours 
was  not  always  fufficient  to  melt  it  j  which  difference 
was  more  fenfible  in  proportion  as  the  matter  inter- 
pofed  was  made  thinner. 

“  Inflead  of  the  fuet,  he  fometimes  made  ufe  of 
Spanifh  wax,  refin,  common  wax,  and  the  fediment 
of  urine.  He  began  with  Spanifh  wax,  on  account  of 
its  remarkable  tranfparency  in  Mr  Haukfbee’s  ele(fl:ri- 
cal  experiments  5  but  be  had  much  difliculty  in  making 
it  fufliciently  thin  by  fri^lion,  being  often  obliged  to 
warm  his  glaffes,  to  feize  the  moment  of  fufion,  which 
continued  but  a  fhort  time,  and  to  hazard  the  burning 
of  his  fingers. 

“  The  experiment  at  length  fucceeding,  the  Spa- 
nifli  wax  appeared  with  its  opacity  and  natural  colour 
w'hen  it  reflefted  the  light,  but  they  both  difappeared 
in  the  tranfmitted  light.  He  obferved  the  fame  ringvS 
in  it  as  in  the  fuet  j  and  indeed  he  could  perceive  but 
little  difference  between  the  colour  of  fuet,  Spanifh 
wax,  common  wax,  or  refin  j  except  that  this  laft  fub¬ 
flance  did  not  make  the  colours  fo  vivid,  on  account 
of  the  too  great  tranfparency  of  its  particles. 

“  The  fediment  of  urine  had  fomething  more  par¬ 
ticular  in  its  appearance,  as  its  colours  were  more 
lively.  Holding  it  above  the  flame,  its  colour  difap¬ 
peared  j  and  keeping  it  in  that  fituation,  there  were 
formed,  upon  its  furface,  ramifications,  like  thofe  of 
the  hoar-frofl,  which  difappeared  as  the  glaffes  grew 
cold.  There  were  the  fame  ramifications  both  upon 
the  fuet  and  the  wax,  but  they  were  not  fo  confider¬ 
able.  The  glaffes  which  had  Spaniih  wax  and  refill 
between  them  adhered  wdth  fo  much  force,  that  they 
could  not  be  feparated  without  the  help  of  fire  5  and 
when  they  began  to  grow’^  warm,  they  feparated  with 
a  noife  like  that  of  a  glafs  breaking  in  the  fire,  though 
the  glaffes  were  not  broken,  and  the  matter  between 
them  was  not  melted. 

“  Separating  the  glaffes  which  he  firfl  ufed  very 
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fuddenly,  lie  obferved  upon  their  furface  very  thin 
vapours,  which  formed  different  colours,  bpt  prefent- 
ly  vaniihed  altogether. 

“  To  try  the  efFeft  of  vapour,  he  breathed  upon 
one  of  his  plates  of  glafs,  and  obferved  that  the  va¬ 
pours  which  adhered  to  the  glaffcs  fometimes  formed, 
before  they  were  entirely  dlfperfed,  a  furprifing  va¬ 
riety  of  colours.  This  experiment,  he  obferves,  does 
not  always  fuccced  at  the  firft  trial.  The  glafs  muft 
be  breathed  upon  fcveral  times,  and  care  muft  be  ta¬ 
ken  to  w’ipe  it  every  time  with  one’s  hand,  both  to 
take  off  the  moifture,  and  alfo  to  make  upon  the  glafs 
a  kind  of  furrows,  which  contribute  very  much  to  the 
variety  of  colours,  by  making  inequalities  in  the  thick- 
neffes  of  the  vapours.  It  is  neceffary,  alfo,  that  the 
glaffes  on  which  thefe  experiments  are  made  have  no 
quickfilver  upon  them. 

“  When  the  particles  of  water  which  formed  this 
vapour  were  too  thick  to  exhibit  thefe  colours,  he 
ftruck  them  feveral  times  with  his  pencil,  in  order  to 
attenuate  them  ^  and  then  he  faw  an  infinity  of  fmall 
coloured  threads  which  fucceeded  one  another  with 
great  rapidity. 

“  Putting  a  drop  of  water  between  two  pieces  of 
common  glafs,  he  obferved  that  the  compreflion  of  them 
produced  no  colour  *,  but  if,  while  they  were  compref- 
fed,  the  w^ater  was  made  to  pafs  from  one  place  to  an¬ 
other,  it  left  behind  it  large  fpots,  red,  yellow,  green, 
purple,  &c.  and  the  fpots  affumed  different  colours  with 
a  furprifing  rapidity,  and  prefented  to  the  eye  a  moft 
beautiful  variety  of  (hades. 

“  In  order  to  determine  with  greater  certainty  \vhe- 
they  they  w’^ere  vapours  that  caufed  the  colours  in  his 
firft  obfervations,  he  firft  breathed  upon  one  of  his  plates 
of  glafs,  and  then  rubbed  them  agalnft  one  another, 
when  the  colours  appeared  in  the  fame  order  as  before, 
but  darker,  and  difperfed  in  confufion  in  the  places  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  vapours  :  but  when  he  made  ufe  of  fire 
to  diftipate  the  watery  particles,  the  colours  refumed 
their  luftre. 

“  Newton,  having  introduced  a  drop  of  water  be¬ 
tween  his  two  obje^l-glaffes,  obferved,  that  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  water  infinuated  itfelf  between  the  glaffes, 
the  colours  grew  fainter,  and  the  rings  were  contra£l- 
ed  j  and  aferibing  thefe  colours  to  the  thicknefs  of  the 
plate  of  water,  as  he  aferibed  the  former  to  that  of  the 
plate  of  air,  he  meafured  the  diameters  of  the  colour¬ 
ed  rings  made  by  the  plate  of  water,  and  concluded 
that  the  intervals  between  the  glaffes  at  the  fimllar 
rings  of  thefe  two  mediums  were  nearly  as  three  to 
four  ^  and  thence  he  inferred,  that  in  all  cafes,  thefe 
intervals  would  be  as  the  fines  of  the  refradlions  of  thefe 
mediums. 

“  The  Abbe  Mazeas,  in  order  to  affure  himfelf 
whether,  agreeable  to  this  rule,  the  coloured  rings  of 
hisglafles  depended  upon  the  thicknefs  of  the  water 
only,  dipped  one  of  the  edges  of  his  coloured  glaffes 
in  a  veffel  of  water,  having  taken  care  to  wipe  and 
warm  them  well,  before  he  produced  his  colours  by 
friftion.  The  water  was  a  confiderable  time  In  ri- 
fing  as  high  as  the  glaffes  •,  and  in  proportion  as^  it 
afeended,  he  perceived  a  very  thin  plate  of  water,  which 
feemed  to  pafs  over  the  matter  which  he  thought 
produced  the  colours,  without  mixing  wfith  it ;  for 
beyond  this  plate  of  water,  he  ftill  perceived  the  co¬ 


lours  in  the  fame  place  and  order,  but  deeper  and 
darker  ^  and  holding  the  glaffes  above  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  he  faw  the  colours  go  and  come  feveral  times 
as  he  moved  them  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  flame. 

He  then  moiftened  both  the  glaffes  more  than  before ; 
and  rubbing  them  as  ufual,  he  always  faw  the  fame 
appearance  ;  and  feizing  the  moment  when  the  co¬ 
lours  had  difappeared  to  feparate  the  glafles,  he  al- 
w’ays  found  that  they  were  wet.  On  this  account, 
he  thought  that  it  could  not  be  the  water  on  which 
the  colour  depended,  but  fome  fubftance  much  more 
fenfible  to  heat.  He  alfo  thought  that  thefe  coloured 
rings  could  not  be  owing  to  the  compreffion  of  the 
glaffes  j  or  that,  if  this  circumftance  did  contribute 
any  thing  to  them,  it  ferved  rather  to  modify  than  to 

generate  them.  *S 

“  M.  du  Tour  gave  particular  attention  to  the  pre-M.  du 
ceding  obfervations  of  the  Abbe  Mazeas.  He  repeat- 
ed  the  experiments  with  fome  variation  of  circum- 
ftanc^s,  particularly  comparing  them  with  thofe  of 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  He  is  fo  far  from  fuppofing  a  plate 
of  air  to  be  neceffary  to  the  formation  of  thefe  co- 
loured  rings,  that  he  thinks  the  reafon  of  their  not  ap¬ 
pearing  between  the  flat  plates  of  glafs  is  the  adhe¬ 
ring  of  the  air  to  their  furfaces  j  and  that  mere  pref- 
fure  is  not  fuflflclent  to  expel  It  *,  except,  as  the  Abbe 
Mazeas  obferved,  the  rings  had  before  been^  made  in 
the  fame  place  j  In  which  cafe,  Ample  appofition  with¬ 
out  frldlion  Is  fufheient  j  the  air,  probably,  not  having 
had  time  to  apply  itfelf  fo  clofely  to  the  furface  of  the 
glafs.  The  contaa  of  fome  other  fubftances,  M.  du 
Tour  obferves,  is  not  fo  prejudicial  in  this  experiment 
_as  that  of  air  ;  for  he  found,  that,  if  he  only  gave  the 
plates  a  flight  coating  of  any  kind  of  greafe,  the  rings 
would  appear  without  friaion.  Alfo  dipping  them 
(lightly  in  water,  or  wiping  them  with  his  finger,  would 
anfwer  the  fame  purpofe.  He  verified  his  conjeauies 
by  means  of  the  air-pump :  for,  dipping  two  pieces 
of  glafs  in  water,  one  of  which  had  been  wiped,  and 
the  other  not,  the  former  appeared  to  have  no  bubbles 
adhering  to  It  when  the  air  was  exhaufted,  whereas 

the  other  had.  ^ 

“  When  one  of  the  glaffes  is  convex,  our  author 

obferves,  that  the  particles  of  air  may  more  eafily 
make  their  efcape  by  preffure  only  ;  whereas  t^eir  re¬ 
treat  is  in  a  manner  cut  off  w'hen  they  are  compreiled 
between  two  flat  furfaces.  The  air-pump,  he  found, 
was  not  able  to  detach  thefe  particles  of  air  from  the 
furfaces  to  which  they  adhere  ;  leaving  thefe  flat  plates 
for  a  confiderable  time  in  an  exhaufted  receiver,  was 
not  fufficient  to  prepare  them  fo  well  for  the  experi¬ 
ment  as  wiping  them.  r  .7 

“  Eefides  the  obfervations  on  th^e  colours 
plates,  it  has  been  feen  that  Sir  Ifaac  Ne'vton  ima-"^^ 
eined  he  could  account  for  the  colours  exhibited  by 
thick  ones  in  fome  cafes  in  a  fimilar_ manner  ;  parti¬ 
cularly  in  thofe  curious  experiments  in  w-hich  he  ad- 
mitted  abeam  of  light  through  a  hole  in  a  piece  of 
pafteboard,  and  obferved  the  rings  of  colours  refleaed 
Lck  upon  it  by  a  concave  glafs  tnirror  of  equal  thick¬ 
nefs  in  all  places.  Thefe  expeiiments  were  refumed 
and  happily  purfued  by  the  Duke  de  Chaulnes,  wbo^  ^ 
r  *1  1.1.  _ infle£lion  of  hclit*.  Chance 


oflight*.  Chance*  see  0^ 

led  the  duke  to  obferve,  that  when  the  nearer  furface 
of  the  glafs  mirror  was  clouded  by  breathing  upon  it^ 
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fo  as  lightly  to  tarnKh  It,  a  white  difFufed  and  vivid 
light  was  feen  upon  the  pafteboard,  and  all  the  colours 
of  the  rings  became  much  flronger,  and  more  diftln^t. 
This  appearance  he  made  conftant  by  moiftening  the 
furface  of  the  mirror  with  a  little  milk  and  water,  and 
fuffering  it  to  dry  upon  It. 

“  In  all  his  experiments  upon  this  fubje^l,  he  found, 
that  when  the  rays  fell  converging  on  the  furface  of 
the  mirror,  the  rings  were  hardly  vifible  ;  when  they 
fell  parallel  upon  it,  as  they  mull  have  done  in  all  the 
experiments  of  Newton,  they  appeared  fufficiently 
diflin<El  ;  but  when,  by  means  of  a  convex  lens  placed 
in  the  hole  of  the  window,  they  were  made  to  diverge 
from  the  centre  of  the  fphere  to  which  the  mirror  was 
ground,  fo  that  they  fell  perpendicularly  on  the  furface 
of  the  mirror,  the  colours  were  as  vivid  as  he  could 
make  them.  In  this  cafe  he  could  remove  the  reflec¬ 
ted  image  to  a  great  diflance  from  the  hole,  without 
making  the  rings  difappear  5  and  he  could  plainly  per¬ 
ceive  them  to  arife  from  their  central  fpots,  which  chan¬ 
ged  their  colours  feveral  times. 

The  effe6l  of  tarnifliing  the  mirror  convinced  him, 
that  thefe  coloured  rings  depended  on  the  firfl  furface 
of  the  mirror  j  and  that  the  fecond  furface,  or  that 
which  refle^Ied  them  after  they  had  paffed  the  firfl:, 
only  ferved  to  colle(El:  them  and  throw  them  upon  the 
pafteboard  in  a  quantity  fufficient  to  make  them  vifi¬ 
ble  j  and  he  was  confirmed  in  hIs  fuppofition  by  the 
following  experiments. 

“  He  took  a  plano-convex  obje^I-glafs,  of  fix  feet 
focus,  and  placed  it  fix  feet  from  the  pafteboard  with 
its  convex  fide  towards  it.  By  this  means  the  rays 
which  fell  upon  that  fiirface,  after  being  refraifted  there, 
were  tranfmitted  through  the  thicknefs  of  the  glafs,  pa¬ 
rallel  to  one  another,  and  fell  perpendicularly  on  the 
plane  furface  that  reflecled  them,  and,  in  their  return, 
would  be  colleded  upon  the  pafteboard.  In  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  the  rings  appeared  very  diftiniEl:  after  he  had 
tarniflied  the  convex  furface,  which  in  this  pofition 
was  next  to  the  light. 

“  Turning  the  fame  glafs  the  contrary  way,  fo  that 
the  plane  furface  was  towards  the  pafteboard,  he  could 
perceive  none  of  the  rings  at  the  diftance  of  fix  feet  ; 
but  they  were  vifible  at  the  diftance  of  three  feet  •, 
becaule  at  that  diftance  the  fecond  furface  reflected 
the  rays  by  its  concavity  dlre6lly  towards  the  pafte¬ 
board. 

“  Thefe  two  experiments  demonftrate  the  ufe  of  the 
fecond  furface  of  the  mirror,  and  ftiow  the  manner  of 
placing  It  to  moft  advantage.  Thofe  that  follow  fhow 
the  ufc  of  the  firft  furface  with  refpe£l  to  thefe  rings  ; 
and  he  was  led  to  make  them  by  the  cafual  obferva- 
tion  above  mentioned. 

“  Newton,  he  obferves,  had  remarked,  that  when  he 
made  ufe  of  a  mirror  of  the  fame  focus  with  the  firft 
he  had  ufed,  but  of  twice  the  thicknefs,  he  found  the 
diameter  of  the  rings  much  fmaller  than  before.  This 
obfervation  the  duke  thought  favourable  to  his  own 
conclufions  ;  for  If  thefe  rings  depend  upon  the  firft 
furface,  the  nearer  it  Is  to  the  fecond,  which  only  re- 
fle(Els  the  ray  tranfmitted  from  it,  the  larger  they  ought 
to  appear  upon  the  pafteboard. 

“  1  o  afeertain  this  fadl,  he  thought  of  making  ufe 
of  two  moveable  furfaces  ;  and  to  make  ufe  of  a  mi¬ 
crometer  to  meafure  the  diftance  betw’een  them  with 
¥ol.  VI.  Part  I. 
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exa^Inefs.  For  this  purpofe  he  took  a  metallic  mirror 
belonging  to  a  reflefting  telefcope,  being  part  of  a 
fphere  of  ten  feet  radius  ;  and  he  fixed  It  firm  upon  a 
foot  in  which  was  a  groove  that  carried  a  light  frame, 
to  which  was  faftened  a  thin  piece  of  talk  tarniftied 
with  milk  and  water.  The  frame  that  fupported  the 
piece  of  talk  could  either  be  brought  into  contafl  wfith 
the  mirror,  or  be  removed  to  the  diftance  of  eight  or 
nine  inches  from  it,  and  the  micrometer  fhowed  to  the 
utmoft  exa61nefs  the  leaft  motion  of  the  frame. 

“  Having  placed  this  mirror  ten  feet  from  the  pafte¬ 
board,  that  is,  at  the  diftance  of  the  radius  of  its  own 
fphere,  he  obferved  the  rings  to  appear  very  diftinfl  ; 
the  form  of  his  mirror  being  very  true  ;  but  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  rings  upon  the  pafteboard  varied  with  the 
diftance  of  the  talk  from  the  mirror  ;  fo  that  they  were 
very  large  when  the  talk  w^as  near  the  mirror,  and  very 
fmall  when  it  was  placed  at  the  diftance  of  feven  or 
eight  inches. 

“  Thefe  experiments  proved,  that  the  rings  were 
formed  by  the  firft  furface,  and  refleiEled  by  the  fe¬ 
cond  j  but  it  ftill  remained  to  be  determined  in  what 
manner  they  were  formed.  He  imagined  that  the 
fmall  pencils  of  rays  that  w^ere  tranfmitted  through 
the  pores  of  the  glafs,  or  any  other  tranfparent  fub- 
ftance,  might  fuffer  a  kind  of  infle<ftion,  which  might 
change  the  cylinder  which  they  formed  into  a  trun¬ 
cated  cone,  either  by  means  of  their  different  degrees 
of  inflexibility,  or  by  the  different  diftances  at  which 
they  pafs  by  the  edges  of  the  fmall  hole  through  which 
they  are  tranfmitted.  Purfuing  this  idea,  he  thought 
of  making  ufe  of  fome  body,  the  pores  of  which  were 
of  a  known  and  determined  ftiape.  Inftead,  therefore, 
of  the  piece  of  talk,  he  placed  a  piece  of  fine  linen  in 
the  above-mentioned  frame,  ftretching  it  as  even  as 
poflible,  to  make  the  pores  formed  by  the  threads  more 
exa61,  and  more  permeable  by  the  light  5  and  he  foon 
found,  w’lth  great  pleafure,  that  his  conje<fture  was 
verified  :  for  inftead  of  the  circular  rings  which  he  had 
before,  they  were  now  manifeftly  fquare,  though  their 
angles  were  a  little  rounded  j  and  they  were  colour¬ 
ed  as  the  others,  though  the  light  was  not  very  vi¬ 
vid,  on  account  of  the  quantity  that  was  ftopped  by 
the  muffin. 

“  When,  inftead  of  the  muffin,  he  ftretched  acrofs 
his  frame  fine  filver  wires  exa<ftly  parallel,  at  the  di¬ 
ftance  of  about  three  quarters  of  a  line,  or  a  w^hole 
line  from  one  another,  without  any  other  wires  acrofs 
them  ;  inftead  of  the  rings  which  he  had  feen  before, 
there  w^as  nothing  upon  the  pafteboard  but  a  gleam  of 
white  light  divided  by  many  fmall  ftreaks,  coloured 
in  a  very  vivid  manner,  and  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
rings.” 

Thus  we  have  another  hypothefis  of  the  formation  Another 
of  colours,  namely,  by  the  infle<ftlon  of  fight  In  its  theory  of 
paffage  out  from  between  the  folid  and  impenetrable  colo'^rs. 
particles  of  wdiich  bodies  are  compofed.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  very  difficult,  upon  the  hypothefis  either  of  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  or  that  of  the  duke  de  Chaulnes,  to 
give  a  reafon  why  bodies  that  are  not  entirely  white, 
fliould  not  appear  varioufly  coloured.  For  it  appears 
From  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  experiments,  that  plates  of 
different  denfity  are  capable  of  exhibiting  the  fame 
colours  j  and  that  where  a  plate  is  continually  varying 
in  denfity,  it  wdll  produce  all  the  colours.  Now  it  is 
L  evident, 
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evident,  tliat  the  plates  of  which  we  fuppofe  all  na¬ 
tural  bodies  to  be  compofed,  mull  be  fimilar  to  one 
that  is  perpetually  varying  in  its  thicknefs  ;  for  fuppo- 
fing  the  plates  of  which  any  fubftance  is  compofed  to 
be  of  any  determinate  thicknefs,  9  millionth  parts  of 
an  inch  for  inftance  ;  fuch  of  the  rays  as  are  retleded 
from  this  plate  will  be  red.  But  if  any  of  them  pe¬ 
netrate  to  the  depth  of  ii  -J-  of  thefe  parts,  they  will 
be  refleded  of  a  violet  colour,  &.c.  and  thus  mufl:  al¬ 
loy  and  obfcure  the  red  ;  and  fo  of  others.  If  we 
fujpofe  tile  colours  to  be  produced  by  infle^lion,  it 
will  be  equally  difficult  to  account  for  fome  particular 
rays  being  inliefled  and  others  not  ;  feeing  we  ob- 
ferve  that  all  of  them  are  capable  of  being  infle^Sled 
by  every  fubhance  whatever,  when  they  pafs  very 
near  it.  In  fome  cafes,  too,  colours  are  produced 
when  the  light  is  neither  refraded  nor  intle£led,  as  far 
as  can  judge  ^  and  this  feems  to  obfcure  the  theory 
of  chromatics  more  than  any  thing  we  have  yet  men¬ 
tioned. 

As  the  experiments  we  are  now  about  to  mention 
are  of  the  greateft  importarice,  and  in  diredl  terms  con- 
tradift  one  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s,  we  (hall  give  a  full 
account  of  them,  from  Prieftley’s  Hillory  of  Vifion, 
&c.  with  his  remarks  thereon. 

One  of  Sir  The  experiment  in  qu  ffiion  is  the  eighth  of  New’- 

Ifaac  New- ton’s  fecond  book  of  Optics:  “  He  (Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton’s  expe-  found,  he  fays,  that  when  light  goes  out  of  air 

fcrnnd^m  be  feveral  contiguous  refrafting  mediums,  as 

erroneoL^  through  water  and  glafs,  and  thence  goes  out  again 
into  air,  whether  the  refra6ling  furfaces  be  parallel  or 
inclined  to  one  another,  that  light,  as  often  as,  by  con¬ 
trary  refra^lions,  it  is  fo  corre^ed,  that  it  emerges  in 
lines  parallel  to  thofe  in  which  it  w^as  incident,  con¬ 
tinues  ever  after  to  be  white  j  but  if  the  emergent 
rays  be  inclined  to  the  incident,  the  wliltenefs  of  the 
emerging  light  will,  by  degrees,  in  pafling  on  from 
the  place  of  emergence,  become  tinged  at  its  edges 
with  colours.  This  he  tried  by  refrafting  light  with 
prifms  of  glafs,  placed  wdthin  a  prifmatic  veffel  of  w’a- 
ter. 

“  By  theorems,  deduced  from  this  experiment,  he 
infers,  that  the  refra61:ion  of  the  rays  of  every  fort, 
made  out  of  any  medium  into  air,  are  known  by  ha¬ 
ving  the  refra6lion  of  the  rays  of  any  one  fort  ;  and  al- 
fo,  that  the  refraction  out  of  one  medium  into  another 
is  found  as  often  as  we  have  the  refraCtions  out  of 
them  both  into  any  third  medimn. 

“  On  the  contrary,  a  Swediffi  philofopher  (M.  Klin- 
*  S^ed.  genftierna)  obferves  *,  that  in  this  experiment,  the 
Abhand.  j-gys  of  light,  after  paffing  through  the  water  and  the 

vol.  xvi.  glafs,  though  they  come  out  parallel  to  the  incident 

p.  300.  rays,  wrill  be  coloured  *,  but  that  the  fmaller  the  glafs 
prlfm  is,  the  nearer  will  the  refult  of  it  approach  to 
Newton’s  defcription. 

“  This  paper  of  M.  Klingenftierna,  being  communi¬ 
cated  to  Mr  Dollond  by  M.  Mallet,  made  him  enter¬ 
tain  doubts  concerning  New'ton’s  report  of  the  refult  of 
his  experiment,  and  determined  him  to  have  recourfe 
to  experiments  of  his  own. 

“  He  therefore  cemented  together  two  plates  of 
parallel  glafs,  at  their  edges,  fo  as  to  form  a  prifmatic 
veffel  when  flopped  at  the  ends  or  bafes  ;  and  the  edge 
being  turned  downw^ards,  he  placed  in  it  a  glafs  prifm 
with  one  of  its  edges  upwards,  and  filled  up  the  va- 
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cancy  with  clear  w^ater  ;  fo  that  the  refraflion  of  the 
prifm  was  contrived  to  be  contrary  to  that  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  in  order  that  a  ray  of  light,  tranfmitted  through 
both  thefe  refraCling  mediums,  might  be  alTeCled  by  the 
difference  only  between  the  two  refraClions.  As  he 
found  the  water  to  refraCl  more  or  lefs  than  the  glafs 
prifm,  be  diminiffied  or  increafed  the  angle  between 
the  glafs  plates,  till  he  found  the  two  contrary  refrac¬ 
tions  to  be  equal,  which  he  difcovered  by  viewing  an 
objeCl  through  this  double  prifm.  For  when  it  ap¬ 
peared  neither  raifed  nor  depreffed,  he  was  fatisfied  that 
the  refraClions  were  equal,  and  that  the  emergent  rays 
were  parallel  to  the  incident. 

“  Now,  according  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  objeCl  fhould  have  appeared  through 
this  double  prifm  in  its  natural  colour  *,  fur  if  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  refrangibility  had  been  in  all  refpeCls  equal, 
in  the  two  equal  refradiuns,  they  would  have  reClified 
each  other.  But  this  experiment  fully  proved  the  fal- Colours 
lacy  of  the  received  opinion,  by  fhowing  the  divergen- produced 
cy  of  the  light  by  the  glafs  prifm  to  be  almoft  double 
of  that  by  the  water*,  for  the  image  of  the  objed, 
though  not  at  all  refraded,  was  yet  as  much  infeded 
with  prifmatic  colours  as  though  it  had  been  feen 
through  a  glafs  wedge  only  whofe  angle  was  near  30 
degrees. 

“  This  experiment  is  the  very  fame  with  that  of  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  above  mentioned,  notwithflanding  the 
refult  was  fo  remarkably  different :  but  Mr  Dollond 
affures  us,  that  he  ufed  all  poffible  precaution  and  care 
in  his  procefs  \  and  he  kept  his  apparatus  by  him,  that 
be  might  evince  the  truth  of  what  he  wrote,  whenever 
he  Ihould  be  properly  required  to  do  it, 

“  He  plainly  faw,  however,  that  if  the  refrading 
angle  of  the  water-veffel  could  have  admitted  of  a  Ef¬ 
ficient  increafe,  the  divergency  of  the  coloured  rays 
would  have  been  greatly  diminiffied,  or  entirely  re6lifi- 
ed  5  and  that  there  would  have  been  a  very  great  re- 
fra6lion  without  colour,  as  he  had  already  produced  a 
great  difcolouring  w’ithout  refra6lion  j  but  the  incon- 
veniency  of  fo  large  an  angle  as  that  of  the  prifmatic 
veffel  muff  have  been,  to  bring  the  light  to  an  equal 
divergency  with  that  of  the  glafs  prifm,  whofe  angle 
was  about  60®,  made  it  necefiary  to  try  fome  experi¬ 
ments  of  the  fame  kind  with  Inialler  angles. 

“  Accordingly  he  got  a  wedge  oi  plate-glafs,  the 
angle  of  which  was  only  nine  degrees  j  and,  ufing  it 
in  the  fame  circurallances,  he  increafed  the  angle  of 
the  water-wedge,  in  which  it  was  placed,  till  the  diver¬ 
gency  of  the  light  by  the  water  w’as  equal  to  that  by 
the  glafs  ;  that  is,  till  the  image  of  the  obje£l,  though 
confiderably  refraded  by  the  excefs  of  the  refraaion 
of  the  water,  appeared  neverthelefs  quite  free  fiom  any 
colours  proceeding  from  the  different  letrangibility  of 

the  light.  .  ,  IT  .  20 

“  Notwithflanding  it  evidently  appeared,  1  may  lay  x)efences  oJ 
to  almoft  all  philofophers,  that  Mr  Dollond  had  made  Sir  Ifaac. 
a  real  difeovery  of  foraethlng  not  comprehended  in 
the  optical  principles  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  it  did  not 
appear  to  fo  fenfible  a  man,  and  fo  good  a  mathema¬ 
tician,  as  Mr  Murdoch  is  univerfally  acknowledged  to 
be.  Upon  this  occafion  he  interpofed  in  the  defence, 
as  he  imagined,  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ;  maintaining, 
that  Mr  Dollond’s  pofitions,  which  he  fays,  he  knovys 
not  by  what  mifhap  have  been  deemed  paradoxes  m 
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Sir  Ifaac^s  theory  of  light,  are  really  the  neceffary  con- 
fequences  of  it.  He  alfo  endeavours  to  fhow,  that 
Sir  Ifaac  might  not  be  miftaken  in  his  account  of 
the  experiment  above  mentioned.  But  admitting  all 
that  he  advances  in  this  part  of  his  defence,  Newton 
muft  have  made  ufe  of  a  prifm  with  a  much  fmaller  re- 
fradiiig  angle  than,  from  his  own  account  of  his  expe¬ 
riments,  we  have  any  reafon  to  believe  he  ever  did  make 
ufe  of. 

“  The  fa£l  probably  was,  that  Sir  Ifaac  deceived 
himfelf  in  this  cafe,  by  attending  to  what  he  imagined 
to  be  the  clear  confequences  of  his  other  experiments  j 
and  though  the  light  he  faw  was  certainly  tinged  with 
colours,  and  he  mull  have  feen  it  to  be  fo,  yet  he  might 
imagine  that  this  circumftance  arofe  from  fome  imper- 
fe<flion  in  his  prifms,  or  in  the  difpofition  of  them, 
which  he  did  not  think  it  v/orth  his  while  to  exa¬ 
mine.  It  is  alfo  obfervable,  that  Sir  Ifaac  is  not  fo 
particular  in  his  defcription  of  his  prifms,  and  other 
parts  of  his  apparatus,  in  his  account  of  this  experi¬ 
ment,  as  he  generally  is  in  other  cafes,  and  therefore 
probably  wrote  his  account  of  it  from  his  memory 
only. 

r.  804.  “  Much  has  been  faid  on  this  experiment  5  and  it  is 

thought  very  extraordinary,  that  a  man  of  Sir  Ifaac’s  ac¬ 
curate  attention  (hould  have  overlooked  a  circumftance, 
the  effect  of  which  now  appears  to  be  fo  confiderable. 
But  it  has  happily  occurred  to  Mr  Mitchel,  that,  as  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  obferves,  he  ufed  to  put  faccharum  fa- 
turni  into  his  water  to  increafe  its  refractive  power, 
the  lead,  even  in  this  form,  might  increafe  the  difli- 
pative  refraction,  as  it  does  in  the  compolition  of  glafsj 
and  if  fo,  that  this  would  account  for  Newton’s  not 
finding  his  diflipative  power  of  water  lefs  than  that 
of  the  glafs  prifms,  which  he  otherwife  ought  to  have 
done,  if  he  had  tried  the  experiment  as  he  faid  he  did. 

“  Accordingly  he  included  a  prifm  of  glafs  in  wa¬ 
ter,  as  highly  impregnated  with  faccharum  faturni 
as  it  would  bear,  the  proportion  of  faccharum  to  wa¬ 
ter  being  about  as  5  to  li.  When  the  image,  feen 
through  the  water  (fo  impregnated)  and  a  glafs  prifm, 
was  in  its  natural  place,  it  ftill  was  coloured,  though 
very  little  :  he  thought  not  more  than  a  fourth  part 
as  much  as  when  feen  through  plain  water,  and  the 
prifm  in  its  natural  place  ;  fo  that  he  had  no  doubt, 
but  that,  if  his  prifm  had  had  a  little  lefs  of  the  dif- 
perfing  power,  its  errors  would  have  been  perfeClly 
correiied.” 

Mr  Dela-  Befides  the  experiments  of  Mr  Delaval  above  re- 
val's  expe-  lated)  and  which  were  made  on  the  colours  of  tranf- 
rimenti  on  parent  bodies,  he  has  lately  publiflied  an  account  of 
the  colours  inade  upon  the  permanent  colours  of  opaque  fub- 

ifiances  ;  the  difeovery  of  which  mull  be  of  the  ut- 
moft  confequence  in  the  arts  of  colour-making  and  dye¬ 
ing.  Thefe  arts,  he  obferves,  were  in  very  remote 
ages  carried  to  the  utmoft  height  of  perfection  in  the 
countries  of  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  Paleftine,  India,  &.c. 
and  that  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries  alfo  ex¬ 
celled  in  the  art  of  imitating  gems,  and  tinging  glafs 
and  enamel  of  various  colours.  The  colours  ufed  in 
very  ancient  paintings  were  as  various  as  thofe  now  in 
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ufe,  and  greatly  fuperior  both  in  beauty  and  durabi¬ 
lity.  The  paints  ufed  by  Apelles  were  ib  bright,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  glaze  his  pictures  with  a  dark  co¬ 
loured  varnilh,  left  the  eye  fhould  be  offended  by  their 
excellive  brightneis  ^  and  even  thefe  were  inferior  to 
what  had  been  ufed  among  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

Pliny  complains  that  the  art  of  painting  was  greatly 
decayed  in  his  time  •,  and  the  moderns  were  not  fnr- 
nifiied  with  any  means  of  retrieving  the  art,  until  they 
began  to  avail  themfelves  of  experimental  obferva- 
tions. 

The  changes  of  colour  in  permanently  coloured  bo-  Thefe  ce- 
dies,  our  author  obferves,  are  produced  by  the 
laws  which  take  place  in  tranfpaient  colourlefs 
fiances  j  and  the  experiments  by  which  they  can  be  divifion  of 
invefiigated  confift  chietly  of  various  methods  of  uni- the  colour, 
ting  the  colouring  particles  into  larger,  or  dividing  i^Jg 
them  into  fmaller  malfes.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  made  his 
experiments  chiefly  on  tranfparent  fubfiancesj  and  in 
the  fetv  places  where  he  treats  of  others,  acknowledges 
his  deficiency  of  experiments.  He  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  remark,  how'ever,  on  thofe  bodies  which  refleCI 
one  kind  of  light  and  tranfmit  another,  viz.  that  “  If 
thefe  glaffes  or  liquors  wxre  fo  thick  and  mafly  that  no 
light  could  get  through  them,  he  queftioned  whether 
they  would  not,  like  other  opaque  bodies,  appear  of 
one  and  the  fame  colour  in  all  pofitions  of  the  eye  : 
though  he  could  not  yet  affirm  it  from  experience.” 

It  w’as  the  opinion  of  this  great  philofopher,  that  all 
coloured  matter  refle61:s  the  rays  of  light,  fome  refle£l- 
ing  the  more  refrangible,  and  others  the  lefs  refrangible 
rays  more  copioufly  j  and  that  this  is  not  only  a  true 
reafon  of  thefe  colours,  but  likewife  the  only  reafon. 

He  was  likewife  of  opinion,  that  opaque  bodies  refle(fl 
the  light  from  their  interior  furface  by  feme  power  of 
the  body  evenly  dilFufed  over  and  external  to  it.  With 
regard  to  tranfparent-coloured  liquors,  he  expreflfes 
himfelf  in  the  following  manner  :  A  tranfparent 

body,  which  looks  of  any  colour  by  tranfmitted  light, 
may  alfo  look  of  the  fame  colour  by  reflefted  light  5 
the  light  of  that  colour  being  refle61ed  by  the  farther 
furface  of  that  body,  or  by  the  air  beyond  it :  and  then 
the  refle<^ed  colour  will  be  diminiflied,  and  perhaps 
ceafe,  by  making  the  body  very  thick,  and  pitching  it 
on  the  back  fide  to  diminifh  the  reflexion  of  its  farther 
furface,  fo  that  the  light  refleaed  from  the  tinging  par¬ 
ticles  may  predominate.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  colour  of 
the  refleaed  light  will  be  apt  to  vary  from  that  of  the 
light  tranfmitted.” 

To  Invefiigate  the  truth  of  thefe  opinions,  Mr  Dela¬ 
val  entered  upon  a  courfe  of  experiments  with  tranf¬ 
parent  coloured  liquors  and  glafles,  as  well  as  with 
opaque  and  femi'tranfparent  bodies.  From  thefe  he 
difeovered  feveral  remarkable  properties  of  the  colour¬ 
ing  matter  *,  particularly,  that  in  tranfparent  coloured 
fubfiances  it  does  not  reflea  any  light  *,  and  vyhen,  by 
intercepting  the  light  w^hich  was  tranfmitted,  it  is  hin¬ 
dered  from  pafiing  through  fuch  fubfiances,  they  do  not 
vary  from  their  former  colour  to  any  other,  but  become 
entirely  black  (a). 

This  incapacity  of  the  colouring  particles  of  tranf- 
L  2  parent 


(a)  Here  our  author  obferves,  that  he  makes  ufe  of  the  word  co/our  only  to  exprefs  thofe  called /mwery  j 
'•  •  ’  fuch 
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parent  bodies  to  refte^l  light,  being  deduced  from  very 
numerous  experiments,  may  therefore  be  held  as  a  ge¬ 
neral  law.  It  will  appear  the  more  extenfivc,  if  w^e 
confider,  that,  for  the  moil  part,  the  tinging  particles 
of  liquors  or  other  tranfparent  fubflances  are  extracted 
from  opaque  bodies  >  that  the  opaque  bodies  owe  their 
colours  to  tliofe  particles,  in  like  manner  as  the  tranf¬ 
parent  fubftances  do  j  and  that  by  the  lofs  of  them  they 
are  deprived  of  their  colours. 

For  making  his  experiments,  Mr  Delaval  ufed  fmall 
phials  of  flint-glafs,  whofe  form  was  a  paraIlelopIped,and 
their  height,  exclufive  of  the  neck,  about  two  inches, 
the  bafe  about  an  inch  fquare,  a?id  the  neck  two  inches 
in  length.  The  bottom  and  three  fides  of  each  of 
thefe  phials  were  covered  with  a  black  varniilij  the  cy¬ 
lindrical  neck,  and  the  anterior  fide,  except  at  its 
edges,  being  left  uncovered.  He  xvas  careful  to  avoid 
any  crevices  in  the  varniOi,  that  no  light  might  be  ad¬ 
mitted  except  through  the  neck  or  anterior  fide  of  the 
phials. 

In  thefe  experiments  It  is  of  importance  to  have  the 
phials  perfectly  clean  j  and  as  many  of  the  liquors  are 
apt  to  depofit  a  fediment,  they  ought  to  be  put  into 
the  phials  only  at  the  time  the  experiments  are  to  be 
made.  The  uncovered  fide  of  the  phials  fiiould  not  be 
placed  oppofite  to  the  window  through  which  the  light 
is  admitted  5  becaufe  in  that  fituation  the  light  would 
be  reflected  from  the  farther  fide  of  the  phial ;  and  our 
author  obferves,  that  fmooth  black  fubftances  reflect 
light  very  powerfully.  But  as  it  is  a  principal  obje6l 
in  the  experiment,  that  no  light  be  tranfmitted  through 
the  liquor,  this  is  beft  accompliftied  by  placing  the 
uncovered  fide  of  the  phial  in  fuch  a  fituation  that  it 
may  form  a  right  angle  with  the  window. 

With  thefe  precautions,  our  author  viewed  a  great 
number  of  folutions,  both  of  coloured  metallic  falls 
and  of  the  tinging  matter  of  vegetables  j  univerfally  ob- 
fervlng,  that  the  colour  by  reflexion  was  black,  what¬ 
ever  It  might  be  when  viewed  by  tranfmitted  light.  If 
thefe  liquors,  however,  are  fpread  thin  upon  any  white 
ground,  they  appear  of  the  fame  colour  as  when  viewed 
by  tranfmitted  light-,  but  on  a  black  ground  they 
afford  no  colour,  unlefs  the  black  body  be  polifhed  j  in 
which  cafe  the  refleaion  of  the  light  through  it  pro¬ 
duces  the  fame  effe£l  as  tranfmiflion. 

The  experiments ‘with  tinged  glafles  were  In  many 
refpefts  analogous  to  thofe  with  tranfparent-coloured 
liquors.  For  thefe  he  made  feveral  parcels  of  colour- 
lefs  glaffes,  principally  ufing  one  compofed  of  equal  parts 
of  borax  and  white  fand.  The  glafs  was  reduced  to 
powder,  and  afterwards  ground,  together  with  the  In¬ 
gredients  by  xvhich  the  colours  were  Imparted.  “  This 
method  (fays  he)  of  Incorporating  the  tinging  particles 
is  greatly  preferable  to  mixing  them  with  the  raw  ma¬ 
terials  ;  and  the  glaffes  thus  compofed  excel  moft  others 
in  hardnefs,  being  fcarcely  inferior  in  luftre  to  real 
gems.” 

The  refult  of  all  the  experiments  made  In  this  man¬ 
ner  was,  that  when  matter  is  of  fuch  thinnefs,  and  the 
tint^e  fo  diluted  that  light  can  be  tranfmitted  through 
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it,  the  glaffes  then  appear  vividly  coloured  j  but  when 
they  are  in  larger  maffes,  and  the  tinging  matter  is 
more  denfely  diffufed  through  them,  they  appear  black; 
for  thefe,  as  well  as  the  tranfparent-coloured  liquors, 
fhow  their  colour  only  by  tranfmiflion.  The  following 
experiments  were  made  with  a  view  to  determine  the 
proportion  of  tinging  matter  which  produces  colour  or 
blacknefs. 

1.  Glafs  was  tinged  green  by  adding  to  It  -^Vh  ofExperi- 

its  W'eight  of  copper;  and  that  whether  the  latter  wasnicntsto 
ufed  in  its  metallic  or  calcined  ftate.  determine 

2.  A  blue  glafs  was  made  by  the  addition  of  zaffre,pQ^^^Q°*Q£ 
a  purple  one  by  manganefe,  a  red  glafs  by  gold,  and  tinging 
yellow  glaffes  by  filver  and  calcined  iron.  A  yellow  matter, 
glafs  refembling  a  topaz  was  likewife  made  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  charcoal  in  powder.  The 

fame  colour  w’as  likewife  procured  by  the  addition  of 
wheat-flour,  rofin,  and  feveral  other  inflammable  mat¬ 
ters.  Small  pieces  of  each  of  thefe  glaffes  being 
ground  by  a  lapidary,  refembled  gems  of  their  differ¬ 
ent  colours. 

3.  Having  formed  pieces  of  fuch  glaffes  about  two 
inches  thick,  he  inclofed  them  In  black  cloth  on  all 
fides,  except  their  farther  and  anterior  furfaces.  In 
this  fituation  each  of  them  fhowed  a  vivid  colour  when 
light  was  tranfmitted  through  them  ;  but  when  the 
pofterior  furface  was  likew’ife  covered  with  the  cloth  ^ 
to  prevent  this  tranfmiflion,  no  other  colour  than  black 
was  exhibited  by  any  of  them. 

4.  When  plates  of  tranfparent-coloured  glafs,  fome- 
what  thicker  than  common  window-glafs,  were  made 
ufe  of,  they  always  exhibited  their  colours  by  traiif- 
mltted  light. 

5.  On  Intercepting  the  light  tranfmitted  through 
thefe  coloured  plates,  they  as  conftantly  appeared  black 
when  placed  in  fuch  a  dire61:ion  as  to  form  a  right  angle 
with  the  window. 

From  thefe  phenomena  Mr  Delaval  deduced  the 
following  obfervations  :  i ,  That  the  colouring  particles 
do  not  refledl  any  light.  2.  That  a  medium,  fuch  as 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  deferibed,  is  diffufed  over  both 
the  anterior  and  farther  furfaces  of  the  plates,  where¬ 
by  objedls  are  equally  and  regularly  refle6led  as  by  a 
mirror.  Hence,  when  it  is  faid  that  light  is  reflefted 
by  the  furface  of  any  fubftance,  it  fhould  be  under- 
ftood  from  this  expreflion,  that  ?the  refledlion  is  effect¬ 
ed  by  the  medium  diffufed  over  its  furface. 

6.  When  a  lighted  candle  is  placed  near  one  of  thofe  On  there- 
coloured  plates,  the  flame  is  reflected  by  the  medium  fleCtion  of  ' 
which  is  diffufed  over  the  anterior  furface.  The 

thus  reflected  entirely  refembles  the  flame  in  fize  ^ 

colour  ;  being  fcarcely  diminifhed,  and  not  in  the  leaft  glaffes. 
tinged  by  the  coloured  glafs. 

7.  If  the  plate  be  not  fo  Intenfely  coloured,  or  fo 
maffy,  as  to  hinder  the  tranfmiffion  of  the  light  of  the 
candle,  there  appears  a  fecondary  Image  of  the  flame, 
which  is  reflected  by  the  medium  contiguous  to  the 
farther  furface  of  the  glafs  \  and  as  the  light  thus  re¬ 
flected  paffes  through  the  coloured  glafs,  it  Is  tinged 
very  vividly. 

8.  When 
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fuch  a  mixture  of  them  as  does  not  compofe  whitenefs,  or  any  of  the  gradations  between  white  and  black  j  fuch 
35  are  called  by  Sir  Ilaac  Newton,  gray,  dun,  or  ruffet  brown. 
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8.  When  the  glafs  ufed  in  this  experiment  is  of  a 
green  colour,  the  image  of  the  flame  is  always  of  a 
bright  green  ;  and  when  glaffes  of  other  colours  are 
ufed,  that  of  the  fecondary  flame  is  always  the  fame 
\vith  that  of  the  glafs. 

9.  The  fecondary  image  is  lefs  than  that  reflected 
from  the  anterior  furface.  This  diminution  is  occa- 
fioned  by  the  lofs  of  that  part  of  the  light  which  is 
abforbed  in  pafTing  through  the  coloured  glafs.  For 
whenever  any  medium  tranfmits  one  fort  of  rays  more 
copioufly  than  the  refl,  it  flops  a  great  part  of  the  dif¬ 
ferently  coloured  rays.  Much  more  light  alfo  is  loft  in 
pafling  through  coloured  than  tranfparent  fubftances. 
In  making  thefe  obfervations,  it  is  proper  to  choofe 
coloured  plates  of  glafs  which  are  not  in  every  part  of 
an  equal  thicknefs,  that  the  fecondary  image  may  not 
coincide  with  that  refledled  from  the  anterior  furface, 
and  be  intercepted  by  it. 

10.  When  the  plates  are  fo  thick,  and  fo  copioufly 
coloured,  that  the  light  cannot  penetrate  to  their  far¬ 
ther  furface,  they  appear  intenfely  black  in  whatever 
dire6lion  they  are  viewed,  and  afford  no  fecondary 
image,  but  only  refledl,  from  their  anterior  furface, 
the  flame,  or  any  other  objedls  that  arc  oppofed  to 
them.  Thefe  objefts  are  reprefented  in  their  own 
proper  colours,  and  are  as  free  from  tinge  as  thofe  re¬ 
flected  from  quickfilvered  glafs,  or  fpecula  made  of 
white  metals. 

Hence  again  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  colouring  par¬ 
ticles  do  not  poffefs  any  (hare  of  refleClive  power  5  for 
if  they  had  any  (hare  in  this  reflection,  they  would 
certainly  impart  fome  fliare  of  colour  to  the  light  they 
reflected.  Hence  alfo  it  appears,  that  tranfparent  co¬ 
loured  bodies,  in  a  folid  flate,  poflefs  no  more  reflec¬ 
tive  power  than  thofe  in  a  fluid  flate. 

Our  author  next  confiders  the  colouring  particles 
themfelves,  pure,  and  unmixed  with  other  media.  In 
order  to  procure  maffes  made  up  of  fuch  particles,  fe- 
veral  tranfparent  coloured  liquors  were  reduced  to  a  fo¬ 
lid  confidence  by  evaporation.  By  employing  a  gentle 
heat,  the  colouring  matter  may  thus  remain  unim¬ 
paired  5  and  is  capable  of  having  its  particles  again  fe- 
parated  by  W'ater  or  other  liquids,  and  tinging  them  as 
before. 

In  this  flate  the  colouring  particles  refleCl  no  light, 
and  therefore  appear  uniformly  black,  whatever  fub- 
ftance  they  have  been  extraCIed  from.  In  the  courfe 
of  his  experiments,  Mr  Delaval  made  ufe  of  the  in- 
fufions  of  brazil  \^ood,  logwood,  fuftlc,  turmeric,  red 
faunders,  alkanet,  fap-green,  kermes,  and  all  the  other 
tranfparent  coloured  liquors  he  had  tried  before,  a- 
mong  which  were  infufions  of  red  and  yellow  flowers, 
without  obferving  the  leaft  variation  in  the  refult. 

Some  liquors  are  apt  to  become  totally  opaque  by 
evaporation  ;  the  reafon  of  which  may  be  the  cryftal- 
lization  of  fallne  matters,  or  the  coalefcence  of  the 
particles  into  maffes,  differing  confiderably  in  denfity 
from  the  menftrua  In  which  they  were  diffolved.  When 
this  opacity  takes  place,  our  author  has  conflantly  ob- 
ferved,  that  they  became  incapable  of  entering  the 
pores  of  wool,  lilk,  or  other  matters  of  that  kind,  or 
of  adhering  to  their  furface  •,  and  confequently  unSt 
for  the  purpofes  of  dyeing.  This  he  fuppofes  to  arlfe 
from  their  Increafed  bulk  ;  for  the  attra^Ive  force  by 
which  the  particles  cohere  together  is  weakened  in  pro- 
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portion  as  their  bulk  increafes  j  fo  that  the  degree  of 
magnitude  of  the  colouring  particles,  which  is  effential 
to  the  opacity  of  liquors,  is  inconfiftent  with  the  mi- 
nutenefs  requifite  for  dyeing.  An  Inflance  of  this  is 
given  in  an  infuflon  of  fuftlc.  Having  infufed  fome  of 
this  wood  in  fuch  a  quantity  of  water,  that  the  latter 
was  faturated  with  the  colouring  particles,  he  evapo¬ 
rated  the  liquor  to  a  folid  conflftence  with  an  unin¬ 
terrupted,  but  very  gentle  heat.  During  every  part 
of  the  procefs  the  liquor  continued  tranfparent,  and 
the  folid  extradl  yielded  by  it  tranfmitted  a  yellow  co¬ 
lour  when  fpread  thin,  but  appeared  black  when  thick¬ 
er  maffes  were  viewed.  Having  prepared  another  pint 
of  this  liquor,  he  evaporated  half  the  water,  and  al¬ 
lowed  the  remainder  to  become  cold.  In  this  flate  it 
became  turbid  and  opaque  j  on  filtering,  a  tranfparent 
tin(flure  paffed  through,  an  opaque  fecula  remaining  on 
the  paper.  This  fecula  did  not  adhere  to  the  paper, 
but  was  eafily  feparable  from  It  :  on  being  dried,  it  ap¬ 
peared  white  with  a  flight  tinge  of  yellow  j  but  was  ne- 
Verthelefs  foluble  in  water,  and  by  folutlon  gave  a  liquid 
in  all  refpedts  fimilar  to  the  original  Infufion.  “  From 
thefe  circumftances  (fays  he)  it  appears  that  a  given 
proportion  of  water,  or  a  fufficient  degree  of  heat,  is 
requifite  to  the  folutlon  of  the  colouring  particles  of 
fuftic.  And  experience  evinces,  that  thofe  particles 
which  are  too  grofs  to  pafs  through  filtering  paper,  are 
incapable  of  entering  the  pores,  or  firmly  cohering  to 
the  furface  of  bodies.  Many  ingredients,  fuch  as  the 
colouring  particles  of  logwood,  kermes,  and  various 
other  matters,  are  foluble  in  water  in  every  proportion  j 
and  therefore  their  infufions  are  not  fubjedl  to  become 
opaque  or  turbid  during  their  evaporation.  The  folid 
extra6ls  obtained  by  evaporation  refledl  no  colour,  but 
are  black. 

Our  author  alfo  formed  folid  maffes  by  mixing  a 
fmall  quantity  of  drying  oil  with  pigments  which  con^ 
fift  chiefly  of  colouring  matter  5  as  Pruflian  blue,  indi¬ 
go,  and  fap-green.  Thefe  paints  likewlfe  exhibit  their 
refpe61:lve  colours  only  by  tranfmitted  light,  appear¬ 
ing  entirely  black  when  viewed  by  refledlion.  Inftan- 
ces  of  blacknefs  arifing  from  this  denfity  of  the  colours¬ 
ing  matter,  may  be  obferved  in  feveral  kinds  of  fruits; 
as  black  currants,  cherries,  Sec.  for  the  juices  of  thefe 
appear  red  when  fpread  thin  on  a  white  ground,  or  o- 
therwife  viewed  by  tranfmitted  light. 

Mr  Delaval’s  next  attempt  was  to  confider  the  ac¬ 
tion  and  properties  of  the  colouring  particles  of  opaque 
bodies  themfelves,  and  the  means  by  which  thefe  co¬ 
lours  are  produced.  Here  our  author  endeavours  to 
prove,  that  thefe  colours  of  opaque  bodies  appear  on 
the  fame  principles  as  thofe  already  mentioned,  which 
feem  black  when  very  denfe,  but  (how  their  proper 
tinge  when  fpread  thin  upon  a  white  ground.  On  this 
fubjedl  the  following  experiments  were  made ; 

I  .  Grafs,  and  other  green  leaves  of  plants,  were  dr- 
gefted  in  redllfied  fpirit  of  wine;  by  which  means  a ^ 
tranfparent  green  tindlure  w’as  obtained.  One  of  the 
vials  formerly  mentioned  being  filled  with  this  liquid, 
it  was  obferved  to  tranfmit  a  vivid  green  colour  j  but 
the  other  part  of  the  tinfture,  which  was  contiguous 
to  the  uncovered  fide  of  the  vial,  refleded  no  light, 
and  therefore  appeared  black. 

2.  Having  poured  fome  of  the  tln6lure  into  a  China 
cup,  the  bottom  was  thereby  made  to  look  green,  exr 
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aflly  refembllng  the  colour  which  had  been  extrafted 
from  the  leaves. 

3.  After  the  colour  had  been  totally  abftrafted  by 
the  vinous  fpirit,  the  leaves  remained  apparently  un¬ 
altered,  either  as  to  figure  or  texture  ;  but  were  en¬ 
tirely  white,  or  had  their  whitenefs  (lightly  tinged  with 
browm. 

4.  Red,  purple,  and  blue  flowers,  were  alfo  digefted 
in  fpirit  of  wine,  all  of  which  yielded  their  colouring 
matter  to  the  fpirit,  and  became  white  by  being  de¬ 
prived  of  it.  From  moft  of  thefe  flowers,  however,  the 
fpirit  acquired  either  no  tinge  at  all,  or  only  a  very 
faint  one  ;  but  when  acidulated,  it  became  red,  and 
by  the  addition  of  an  alkali  appeared  blue,  purple,  or 
green,  according  to  the  quantity  of  alkali,  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  infufion.  In  thefe  ftates,  all  of  them,  when 
viewed  by  tranfmitted  light,  or  poured  upon  a  white 
ground,  (howled  their  colours,  but  univerfally  appeared 
black  by  refledlion, 

5.  Red,  purple,  and  blue  flowers,  were  digefted  in 
water  (lightly  acidulated  with  nitrous  acid.  Thus, 
red  infufions  were  obtained,  which,  by  faturation  with 
fea-falt,  might  be  preferved  for  many  years* 

6.  The  fame  liquors  were  changed  green,  blue,  or 
purple,  by  the  addition  of  an  alkali ;  but  here  the  cafe 
was  the  fame  as  before  ;  all  of  them  yielding  vivid  co¬ 
lours  by  tranfmifTion,  but  none  by  refle6lion.  In  mak¬ 
ing  this  experiment,  care  niuft  be  taken  to  add  the  al¬ 
kali  very  gradually  ;  for  if  too  much  is  put  in  at  once 
to  the  red  liquor,  the  immediate  colours  between  the 
red  and  the  green  will  be  w^anting*  To  half  an  ounce 
of  the  red  infufion  it  is  proper  to  add,  at  once,  only 
the  fmalleft  quantity  that  can  be  taken  upon  the  point 
of  a  pen  *,  repeating  this  addition  (lowly,  until  each  of 
the  colours  be  produced. 

7.  The  flowers,  after  having  been  repeatedly  ma¬ 
cerated  in  acidulated  water,  loft  their  colouring  mat¬ 
ter,  and  became  white. 

8.  Yellow  flowers  alfo  communicated  their  colours 
to  water  and  to  fpirit  of  wine.  The  infufions  and 
tinftures  of  thefe  flowers  were  fubje<fted  to  the  fame 
experiments  as  had  been  employed  in  the  examination 
of  the  liquors  already  mentioned  *,  and  appeared  yel¬ 
low  by  tranfmitted  light,  but  did  not  refle6l  any  co¬ 
lour. 

9.  White  paper,  linen,  See.  may  be  tinged  of  any 
of  thefe  colours,  by  dipping  them  in  the  infufions  j 
and  the  confideration  of  the  manner  in  w'hich  the  co¬ 
lours  are  imparted  to  the  linen,  affords  much  infight 
into  the  manner  in  which  natural  colours  are  produ¬ 
ced.  It  has  already  been  obferved,  that,  when  the  co¬ 
louring  matter  of  plants  is  extra61ed  from  them,  the 
folid  fibrous  parts,  thus  divefted  of  their  covering,  dif- 
play  their  natural  whitenefs.  White  linen,  paper, 
&c.  are  formed  of  fuch  fibrous  vegetable  matter  j 
which  is  bleached  by  diffolving  and  detaching  the  he¬ 
terogeneous  colouring  particles.  When  thefe  are  dyed 
or  painted  with  vegetable  colours,  it  is  evident  that 
they  do  not  differ  in  their  manner  of  acting  on  the 
rays  of  light  from  natural  vegetable  bodies ;  both 
yielding  their  colours  by  tranfmitting,  through  the 
tranfparcnt  coloured  matter,  the  light  which  is  re- 
flefted  from  the  wdiite  ground.  This  white  matter 
frequently  exifts,  without  any  confiderable  mixture,  in 
plants,  while  they  are  in  a  ftate  of  vegetation  ,  as  cot- 
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ton,  white  flowers,  the  pith,  w^ood,  feeds,  roots,  and 
other  parts  of  feveral  kinds  of  vegetables.  When  de¬ 
cayed  trees,  &c.  have  been  long  expofed  to  the  atmo- 
fphere,  their  coloured  juices  are  fometimes  fo  perfeft- 
ly  extra(ftecl,  that  the  fibres  appear  white.  This  white 
matter  is  not  diftin6l  from  the  vegetable  earth  to  which 
plants  are  reduced  by  burning.  Mr  Delaval  has  ren- How  aflief 
dered  a(hes  intenfely  white,  by  carefully 
them,  and  afterwards  grinding  with  a  fmall  propor- * 
tion  of  nitre,  and  expofing  them  to  fuch  a  degree  of  white, 
heat  as  would  caufe  the  nitre  deflagrate  v/ith  the  re¬ 
maining  quantity  of  phlogifton.  Laftly,  the  afhes  were 
digefted  with  muriatic  acid,  in  order  to  diffolve  the  fer¬ 
ruginous  matter  diffufed  through  them,  and  repeated¬ 
ly  wafhing  the  remainder  in  water.  Mixing  alhes  thus 
purified  with  borax,  and  applying  a  vitrifying  heat,  an 
opaque  enamel  is  obtained,  remarkable  for  its  white¬ 
nefs.  30 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  earth  which  forms  the  White 
fubftance  of  plants  is  white,  and  feparable  from  that^^^^l^^f 
fubftance  w^hich  gives  to  earth  its  peculiar  colour  j 
whenever  it  is  pure  and  unmixed,  or  diffufed  through  ftance  in 
colourlefs  media,  it  (liows  its  native  wdiitenefs  j  and  is  them  that 
the  only  vegetable  matter  endowed  w^ith  a  reflexive  ^efleifls  ths 
power.  It  may  be  difeovered,  however,  by  other 
means  than  that  of  burning :  thus,  rofes  may  be 
whitened  by  expofing  them  to  the  vapour  of  burning 
fulphur ;  an  effe<51  w^hich  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
fulphuric  acid,  but  to  the  phlogifton  contained  in  that 
vapour.  This  was  proved  to  be  the  cafe,  by  expofing 
feveral  kinds  of  red  and  purple  flowers  to  the  phlogi- 
ftic  vapour  ilTuing  from  hepar  fulphuris  *,  and  by  this 
every  one  of  them  was  whitened  *,  their  colour  being 
afterwards  reftored  by  the  addition  of  an  acid  either 
mineral  or  vegetable.  31 

“  Thus  (fays  Mr  Delaval)  it  appears,  that  the  co- Colouring 
louring  matter  of  the  flowers  is  not  difeharged  or 
moved,  but  only  diffolved  by  carbonic  acid  j  carbonic 
thereby  divided  into  particles  too  minute  to  exhibit  acid, 
any  colour.  In  this  ftate,  together  with  the  vege¬ 
table  juice  in  which  they  are  diffufed,  they  form  a  co- 
louilefs  tranfparent  covering,  through  which  the  white 
matter  of  the  flowers  is  feen  untinged.  The  colouring 
particles  of  plants  confift  principally  of  inflammable 
matter,  and  their  folubility  in  carbonic  acid,  and  union 
with  it,  are  analogous  to  the  action  of  other  inflam¬ 
mable  bodies  upon  each  other.  Thus,  aether  dlffolves 
all  effential  and  expreffed  oils,  animal  empyreumatic 
oils,  and  refins.  Sulphur,  camphor,  and  almoft  all  fub- 
ftances  abounding  in  phlogifton,  are  foluble  in  oils, 
ardent  Ipirits,  or  other  inflammable  menftnia.  The 
manner  in  which  the  red  colour  of  vegetable  flowers 
is  reflored,  appears  to  be  explicable  from  known  che¬ 
mical  laws.  When  acids  are  applied  to  the  whitened 
floivers,  they  unite  with  the  phlogifton  which  the  ful¬ 
phur  had  communicated,  and  difengage  it  from  the  co¬ 
louring  particles  ;  w’hich,  being  thus  extricated,  re¬ 
fume  their  original  magnitude  and  hue.  A  change  of 
the  fame  kind  is  alfo  produced  by  fixed  alkali,  which, 
like  the  acids,  has  a  ftrong  attra^ion  for  phlogifton, 
always  changes  the  whitened  flow’ers  to  a  blue,  purple, 
or  green  colour. 

“  In  like  manner,  the  action  of  the  rays  of  light  Colours  de- 
operates  upon  coloured  bodies.  Thus,  dyed  filk, 
other  fubftances  of  that  kind,  when  expofed  to 
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fun’s  Hglit,  are  deprived  of  their  colour  in  every  part 
on  which  the  rays  are  allowed  to  a61:  ;  wliilfl  thofe  pre- 
ferve  their  colour  which  are  defended  from  the  light 
by  the  folds  of  the  cloth,  or  intervention  of  any  opaque 
body.  The  colours  thus  impaired,  may  be  reflored, 
if  acids  are  applied  while  the  injury  is  recent  5  but  they 
are  afterwards  apt  to  fly  off,  on  account  of  that  volati- 
liiy  which  is  condantly  imparted  by  inflammable  mat¬ 
ter  to  any  other  with  which  it  is  united.” 

Our  author  now  proceeds,  at  confiderable  length,  to 
prove  the  identity  of  the  folar  light  and  carbonic  acid  ; 
but  as  recent  experiments  have  fhown  that  thefe  two 
are  eifentially  dirtin61:,  we  omit  his  argumentation  up¬ 
on  this  head.  The  error  of  his  theory  in  this  refpeft, 
however,  does  not  in  the  lead  affe61:  the  do6lrine  con¬ 
cerning  colours  above  laid  down  :^on  the  contrary,  the 
lated  experiments  have  determined,  that  carbonic  acid 
•  in  its  groffeft  form,  viz.  that  of  common  charcoal,  mani- 
feds  a  furprifing  power  of  whitening  various  fubflan- 
ces  ;  which,  according  to  Mr  Delaval’s  theory,  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  power  it  has  of  dilfolving  the  colouring 
matter  with  which  they  are  impregnated.  This  fol- 
vent  power,  according  to  our  author,  is  manifed  in 
many  other  Indances  befides  thofe  already  mentioned. 
Silk  is  whitened  by  the  carbonated  vapours  of  fulphur  ; 
and  this  operation  does  not  appear  to  differ  from  the 
change  effe61:ed  on  dowers  by  the  fame  vapour.  The 
light  of  the  fun  is  found  to  be  a  necelfary  and  effential 
agent  in  bleaching  linen,  wax,  and  various  other  fub- 
ffances  ^  fome  part  of  the  colouring  matter  w'hich  im¬ 
pairs  the  whitenefs  of  thefe  bodies  not  yielding  to  any 
other  folvent.  Red  dowers  are  whitened  by  the  elec¬ 
tric  fpark,  of  whofe  indammable  nature  we  cannot  en¬ 
tertain  the  lead  doubt  *,  for  the  fpark  itfelf  is  a  bright 
dame,  and  yields  the  fame  fmell  which  all  other  carbon¬ 
ated  matters  impart.  The  ele<flrlc  fpark,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  changes  the  blue  infufion  of  turnfole  to  red  (b). 
The  effects  which  it  produces  on  the  turnfole,  and  on 
red  dowers,  do  not  differ  from  each  other,  except  in 
degree  only.  For  when  vegetable  matter  is  diffolved, 
it  is  changed  from  blue  to  red  ;  and,  when  farther  dif¬ 
folved,  it  is  divided  into  particles  too  minute  to  exhi- 
bit  any  colour. 

Howtodi-  Solutions  effedted  by  m^ans  of  phlogidon  frequently 
ilinguifli  are  wrongly  attributed  to  the  operation  of  fuppofed  acid 
tions^made  feveral  kinds  of  fubftances  are  capable  of 

by  car-  being  diffolved  indiferiminately  both  by  acids  and  phlo- 
bone  from  gifton.  For  the  purpofe  of  diflinguifhing,  therefore, 
thofe  made  in  any  cafe  between  the  adion  of  the  acid  fol vents  and 
by  acids,  of  the  inflammable  menflrua,  it  is  proper  to  exa¬ 

mine  the  nature  of  the  matter  by  which  either  of  thefe 
principles  are  furniflied.  It  appears  from  various  che¬ 
mical  proceffes,  that  alkalies  are  rendered  mild,  and 
capable  of  cryflallization,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
united  to  carbone.  The  carbonated  alkaline  lixi¬ 
vium,  when  faturated,  is  perfedlly  mild  ;  and  by  a 
flight  evaporation  is  reduced  to  a  concrete  cryflalline 
mafs,  which  does  not  deliquefee  or  imbibe  the  leaft 
moiflure  from  the  air,  and  no  longer  retains  any  alka¬ 
line  property.  M.  Beaume,  by  an  elegant  and  ingeni- 
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ous  experiment,  has  proved  the  prefence  of  carbone 
in  mild  alkalies,  and  has  fhown  that  their  power  of 
cryftallizing  depends  on  their  union  with  that  prin¬ 
ciple.  He  heated  in  a  filver  veffel  a  lixivium  of  mild 
alkali,  which  imparted  to  the  filver  a  covering  or  coat¬ 
ing  of  Intlammable  matter,  by  which  its  furface  was 
tarnidied  and  became  black.  The  lixivium  was  feve¬ 
ral  times  poured  out  of  the  filver  veffel,  and  after  the 
furface  of  the  metal  had  been  freed  from  the  tarnifli, 
the  lixivium  was  replaced  in  it,  and  again  heated,  by 
which  the  tarnifli  was  renewed  5  and  this  was  repeated 
till  the  lixivium  no  longer  communicated  any  flain  to 
the  filver.  The  cauflietty  of  the  lixivium  was  increaf- 
ed  in  proportion  as  it  imparted  its  carbone  to  the 
filver  ^  and  at  the  end  of  the  procefs  the  alkali  became 
perfectly  caufiic  and  incapable  of  cryftallizing. 

‘‘  From  the  preceding  experiments  (fays  he)  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  colouring  particles  of  flowers  and  leaves 
are  foluble  in  acid,  alkaline,  and  carbonated  menflrua. 

The  other  parts  of  vegetables  confifl:  of  materials  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  which  are  contained  in  their  flowers  and 
leaves,  and  undergo  the  fame  changes  from  the  fame 
caufes.  Having  extra6led  from  logw’ood  its  colouring 
particles  by  repeatedly  boiling  it  in  water,  the  wood 
was  thus  deprived  of  its  yellow'  colour,  and  affumed  a 
brown  hue  fimilar  to  that  of  oak-wood.  Some  pieces 
of  it  thus  deprived  of  its  colour  were  then  macerated 
in  nitric  acid  ;  and  after  they  had  undergone  the  aefion 
of  that  acid,  they  were  w'aflied  in  a  fufheient  quantity 
of  water.  The  wood  was  thus  reduced  to  white- 
nefs.”  3^ 

Here  our  author  obferves,  that  though  mofi  authors  Logwood 
who  treat  of  colouring  fubflances  deferibe  logwood  as  ^fiords  only 
of  a  red  colour,  he  was  never  able  to  procure  any 
other  colour  from  it  than  yellow.  It  imparts  yellow^ 
and  orange  colours  to  diflilled  w^ater.  Other  w’aters^^r, 
extraff  a  red  tinge  from  it  by  means  of  the  alkali 
which  they  contain.  Thefe  obfervations  are  alfo  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  other  dyeing  wmods,  kermes,  and  va¬ 
rious  other  articles  of  the  materia  tin<^oria.  By  a  fi- 
mllar  treatment,  fuftic  w^ood  alfo  loit  its  colouring  mat¬ 
ter,  and  became  white. 

The  refults  of  all  the  experiments  above  related  are, 
that  the  colouring  matter  of  plants  does  not  exhibit 
any  colour  by  refle6lion,  but  by  tranfmiflion  only  5  that 
their  folid  earthy  fubflance  is  a  white  matter  ;  and 
that  it  is  the  only  part  of  vegetables  which  is  endowed 
w'ith  a  refle6iive  power  ;  that  the  colours  of  vegetables 
are  produced  by  the  light  refle6led  from  this  white 
matter,  and  tranfmitted  from  thence  through  the  co¬ 
loured  coat  or  covering  which  is  formed  on  its  furface 
by  the  colouring  particles  ;  that  whenever  the  colour¬ 
ing  matter  is  either  difeharged  or  divided  by  folution 
into  particles  too  minute  to  exhibit  any  colour,  the 
folid  earthy  fubflance  is  expofed  to  view%  and  difplays 
that  whitenefs  which  is  its  diflinguilhing  charafteri- 
flic. 

Mr  Delaval  next  proceeds  to  examine  the  coloured 
parts  of  animal  fubflances,  and  finds  the  m  exadly  fi- matter  of 
milar,  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  colour  animal  fub* 

jg  fiances. 


(b)  This  effect  of  the  elcdlric  fpark  is  now  known  to  be  produced,  not  by  its  carbonated  nature,  but  by  the 
generation  of  an  acid. 
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IS  produced,  to  the  vegetable  bodies  already  treated  of. 
The  tin6lures  and  infufions  of  cochineal  and  of  kermes 
yield  their  colours  when  light  is  tranfinitted  through 
them,  but  (how  none  by  refle^lion.  On  diluting  frefli 
ox-gall  with  water,  and  examining  it  in  the  phials  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  that  part  of  it  which  was  in  the 
neck  of  the  phial,  and  viewed  by  tranlmitted  light, 
was  yellow  ;  but  the  anterior  furface  was  black  and 
reflefted  no  colour.  Flefli  derives  its  colour  entirely 
from  the  blood,  and  when  deprived  of  it,  the  fibres  and 
vefTels  arc  perfe<Elly  white  j  as  are  likewife  the  mem¬ 
branes,  finews,  and  bones,  when  freed  from  their  aque¬ 
ous  and  volatile  parts  *,  in  which  cafe  they  are  a^  mere 
earth,  unalterable  by  fire,  and  capable  of  imparting  an 
,  3$  opaque  whitenefs  to  glafs. 

Of  the  CO-  On  examining  blood  diluted  with  water  in  one  of 
lour  of  phials  formerly  defcribed,  it  tranfinitted  a  red  co- 

lour,  and  the  anterior  furface  was  almoft,  but  not  en- 
tirely,  black  ;  for  it  received  a  (light  hue  of  browm 
from  fome  coagulated  particles  that  were  fufpended  in 
the  liquor.  In  order  to  procure  blood  fufficiently  di¬ 
luted,  and  at  the  fame  time  equably  and  perfetflly  dif- 
folved,  he  mixed  as  much  cruor  with  fpirit  of  fal^  am¬ 
moniac  as  Imparted  a  bright  colour  to  it.  1  he  liquor 
being  then  viewed  in  the  phial,  that  part  which  was 
contained  in  the  neck,  and  tranfinitted  the  light,  ap¬ 
peared  of  a  fine  red ;  but  the  anterior  part  refleaing 
no  light,  was  intenfely  black.  Hence  it  appears,  that 
the  florid  red  colour  of  the  fieQi  arifes  from  the  light 
W^hich  is  refle^led  from  the  white  fibrous  fubfiance, 
and  tranfmitted  back  through  the  red  tranfparent  co¬ 
vering  which  the  blood  forms  on  every  part  of  it. 

Blood,  when  recently  drawn,  does  not  aflumc  the 
appearance  common  to  tranfparent  coloured  liquors; 
for  thefe,  when  too  mafly  to  tranfinit  light  from  their 
farther  furfaces,  always  appear  black  ;  but  blood,  when 
recently  drawn,  always  (hows  a  fine  red  colour.  In 
whatever  w’'ay  it  be  viewed.  This  Is  occafioned  by  a 
white  matter  diffufed  through  the  blood  and  which 
is  eafily  feparated  from  the  cruor,  by  dividing  it  after 
coagulation  into  a  number  of  thin  pieces,  and  wafliing 
in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  pure  water.  Thus  the  water 
acquires  a  red  colour,  and  ought  to  be  changed  daily. 
In  a  few  days  It  will  acquire  no  more  tinge  ;  and  the 
remaining  malTes  of  the  cruor  are  no  longer  red,  but 
^  white. 

OftheHiells  In  like  manner,  the  red  colour  of  the  (hells  of  lob- 
oflobllers.  fiers,  after  boiling,  is  no  more  than  a  mere  fuperficial 
covering  fpread  over  the  white  calcareous  earth  of 
which  the  (hells  are  compofed,  and  may^  be  eafily  re¬ 
moved  from  the  furface  by  feraping  or  filing.  Before 
the  application  of  heat,  this  fuperficial  covering  is 
much  denfer,  infomuch  that,  In  fome  parts  of  the  (hell, 
it  appears  quite  black,  being  too  thick  to  admit  the 
paffage  of  the  light  to  the  (liell  and  back  again  ;  but 
where  this  tranfparent  blue  colour  of  the  unboiled  lob- 
fter  is  thinner.  It  conftantly  appears  like  a  blue  film. 
In  like  manner,  the  colours  of  the  eggs  of  certain 
birds  are  entirely  fuperficial,  and  may  be  feraped  off, 
Q  leaving  the  white  calcareous  earth  expofed  to  view. 

Of  fathers.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  feathers,  which  owe  their 

colours  entirely  to  a  very  thin  layer  of  fome  tranfpa¬ 
rent  matter  upon  a  white  ground.  Our  author  afeer- 
tained  this  by  feraping  off  the  fuperficial  colours  from 
certain  feathers  which  were  firong  enough  to  bear  the 
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operation  ;  and  thus  feparated  the  coloured  layers  from 
the  white  ground  on  which  they  had  been  naturally 
fpread.  The  lateral  fibres  of  the  feathers  cannot  Indeed 
have  their  furfaces  feparated  In  this  manner ;  but  their 
texture,  when  viewed  by  a  microfeope,  feems  to  indi¬ 
cate,  that  the  colours  are  produced  upon  them  by  no 
other  means  than  thofe  already  related.  In  the  exa¬ 
mination  of  fome  animal  fubjeds,  where  the  colouring 
matter  could  not  be  feparated  by  chemical  means,  our 
author  had  recourfe  to  mechanical  divifion  ;  but  this 
can  only  be  employed  when  the  principal  part  of  the 
W’hite  fubfiance  is  unmixed  with  the  coloured  coat  or 
covering  which  is  fpread  upon  its  furface.  All  of 
them,  howev^er,  by  w’hatever  means  their  colours  could 
be  feparated,  (liowed  that  they  were  produced  in  the 
fame  manner,  namely,  by  the  tranfmKTion  of  light 
from  a  white  ground  through  a  tranfparent  coloured 
medium.  ^  ^9 

The  coloured  fubfiances  of  the  mineral  kingdom  are  of  the  co- 
very  numerous,  and  belong  principally  to  two  clalTes,  loursofmi- 
viz.  earths  and  metals.  The  former,  when  pure, 
all  perfectly  w’hite,  and  their  colours  arlfe  from  car- 
bonic  or  metallic  mixtures.  Calcareous  earths,  when 
Indurated,  confiitute  marble,  and  may  be  tinged  wdth 
various  colours  by  means  of  metallic  folutlons  ;  all 
which  are  fimllar  in  their  nature  to  the  dyes  put  upon 
filk,  cotton,  or  linen,  and  invariably  proceed  from  the 
fame  caufe,  viz.  the  tranfmKTion  of  light  through  a 
very  thin  and  tranfparent  coloured  medium.  Flints 
are  formed  from  filiceous  earths,  and  owe  their  colour 
to  carbone.  When  fu(TicIently  heated,  they  are  ren¬ 
dered  white  by  the  lofs  of  the  Inflammable  matter 
which  produced  their  colour.  When  impregnated 
with  metals,  they  form  agates,  cornelians,  jafper,  and 
coloured  cryftals.  The  coloured  gems  alfo  receive  their 
different  hues  from  metals ;  and  all  of  them  may  be 
imitated  by  glaffes  tinged  with  fuch  carbonic  or  me¬ 
tallic  matters  as  enter  into  the  compofition  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  fubfiances. 

Thus  our  author  concludes,  that  the  coloured  earths,  of  metah> 
gems,  See.  exhibit  their  various  tints  in  the  fame 
manner  with  other  fubfiances  ;  viz.  by  the  tranfmKTion 
of  light  reflefled  from  a  white  ground.  Our  author, 
however,  proceeds  farther  ;  and  a(Terts,  that  even  the 
colours  of  metals  themfelves  are  produced  in  the  fame 
manner. 

“  Gold  (fays  he)  exhibits  a  white  light,  wHch  is 
tinged  with  yellow.  I  have  ufed  this  expreflion,  be- 
caufe  it  appears  from  experiment  that  gold^  reflefts  a 
white  light,  and  that  its  yellow  colour  is  a  tinge  fuper- 
added  to  Its  whitenefs.  The  experiment  is  thus  fet 
forth  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  Gold  in  this  light  (that 
Is,  a  beam  of  white  light)  appears  of  the  fiime  yellow 
colour  as  in  day  light,  but  by  intercepting  at  the  lens 
a  due  quantity  of  the  yellow-making  rays,  It  will  ap¬ 
pear  white  like  filver,  as  I  have  tried  ;  which  (hows, 
that  Its  yellownefs  arifes  from^  the  excefs  of  the  inter¬ 
cepted  rays,  tinging  that  whitenefs  with  their  colour 
when  they  are  let  pafs. 

“  I  have  already  (liown,  by  numerous  experiments. 

In  what  manner  coloured  tinges  are  produced  ;  and  it 
uniformly  appears,  from  all  thefe  experiments,  that 
colours  do  not  arife  from  refleaion,  but  from  tranf- 
mlflion  only.  A  folution  of  filver  Is  pellucid  and  co- 
lourlefs.  A  folution  of  gold  tranfmits  yellow^,  but  re- 
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f!e6ls  no  colour.  This  metal  alfo,  when  united  with 
glafs,  yields  no  colour  by  reflection,  but  by  tranfmif- 
lion  only.  All  thefe  circumftances  feem  to  indicate, 
that  the  yellow  colour  of  gold  arifes  from  a  yellow 
tranlparent  matter,  which  is  a  conftituent  part  of  that 
metal  ;  that  it  is  equally  mixed  with  the  white  parti¬ 
cles  of  the  gold,  and  tranfmits  the  light  which  is  re¬ 
ceded  by  them,  in  like  manner  as  when  filver  is  gilt, 
or  foils  are  made  by  covering  wdiite  metals  with  tranf- 
parent  colours.  But  thefe  faClitious  coverings  are 
only  fuperficial  *,  whereas  the  yellow  matter  of  gold  is 
difFufed  throughout  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  metal, 
and  appears  to  envelope  and  cover  each  of  the  white 
particles.  In  whatfoever  manner  the  yellow  matter 
of  gold  is  united  to  its  white  fubftance,  it  exifts  in  a 
rare  ftate  for  it  bears  only  the  fame  proportion  to 
the  white  particles  of  the  gold  as  that  of  the  yellow- 
making  rays  which  were  intercepted  bear  to  all  the 
other  rays  comprifed  in  the  white  light  of  the  fun. 

“  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  fhown,  that  when  fpaces  or 
interfaces  of  bodies  are  replenifhed  with  media  of  dif¬ 
ferent  denfities,  the  bodies  are  opaque  5  that  thofe  fu- 
perficies  of  tranfparent  bodies  refled  the  greateft  quan¬ 
tity  of  light  which  intercede  media  that  differ  mod  in 
their  refradive  denfities  5  and  that  the  refieClions  of 
very  thin  tranfparent  fubflances  are  confiderably 
flronger  than  thofe  made  by  the  fame  fubflances  of  a 
greater  thicknefs.  Hence  the  minute  portions  of  air, 
or  of  the  rarer  medium  which  occupies  fpaces  void  of 
other  matter,  refled  a  vivid  white  light  whenever 
their  furfaces  are  contiguous  to  media  whofe  denfities 
differ  confiderably  from  their  own  j  fo  that  every  fmall 
mafs  of  air,  or  of  the  rarer  medium,  which  fills  the 
pores  or  interftices  of  denfe  bodies,  is  a  minute  white 
fubftance.  This  is  manifeft  in  the  whitenefs  of  froth, 
and  of  all  pellucid  colourlefs  bodies  ;  fuch  as  glafs, 
cryftal,  or  falts,  reduced  to  powder,  or  otherwife  flaw¬ 
ed  :  for  in  all  thefe  inftances  a  white  light  is  refleded 
from  the  air  or  rarer  medium  w'hich  intercede  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  denfer  fubflances  whofe  interftices  they  oc¬ 
cupy.” 

From  thefe  principles  our  author  takes  occafion  to 
explain  the  reafon  why  the  particles  of  metals,  which 
yield  no  colour  by  incident  light  when  fufpended  in 
their  folvents,  are  difpofed  to  exhibit  colours  when 
feparated  from  them.  Hence  alfo  we  fee  why  opaque 
white  fubflances  are  rendered  pellucid  by  being  re¬ 
duced  to  uniform  maffes,  whofe  component  parts  are 
every  where  nearly  of  the  fame  denfity  5  for  as  all 
pellucid  fubflances  are  rendered  opaque  and  white  by 
the  admixture  of  pellucid  colourlefs  media  of  con- 
liderably  different  denfities,  they  are  again  deprived 
of  their  opacity  by  extricating  thefe  media  which 
kept  their  particles  at  a  diftance  from  each  other : 
thus  froth  or  fnow,  when  refolved  into  water,  lofe 
their  whitenefs,  and  affume  their  former  pellucid  ap¬ 
pearance.  In  like  manner,  by  proper  fluxes,  the 
opaque  Vv’hite  earths  are  reduced  to  pellucid  colour- 
Icfs  glaffes becaufe  all  refleflions  are  made  at  the  fur- 
faces  of  bodies  differing  in  denfity  from  the  ambient 
medium,  and  in  the  confines  of  equally  denfe  media 
there  is  no  reflection. 

As  the  oxides  of  metals  are  enabled  to  refleCt  their 
colours  by  the  intervention  of  the  particles  of  air  ^  fo, 
when  mixed  with  oil  in  the  making  of  paints,  they  al- 
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ways  affume  a  darker  colour,  becaufe  the  cxcefs  of  the 
denfity  of  oil  over  that  of  air  forms  a  fenfible  difference 
when  comparatively  confidered  with  refpeCt  to  the  fpe- 
cific  gravity  of  the  rarer  metals.  From  this  caufe 
perceptibly  lefs  light  is  refleCled  from  the  inolecuhe  of 
oil  than  from  thofe  of  air,  and  confequently  the  mafs 
appears  darker.  The  cafe,  however,  is  different  with 
fuch  paints  as  are  formed  of  the  denfer  metals  j  as  ver¬ 
milion,  minium,  &c.  for  though  oil  differs  very  con¬ 
fiderably  from  air  in  its  fpccific  denfity,  yet  it  alfo 
differs  very  much  in  this  refpeCl;  from  the  denfer  me¬ 
tallic  powders  j  and  the  molecula3  of  oil  whicji  divide 
their  particles  aCl:  upon  the  light  fo  ftrongly,  that  the 
reflection  occafioned  by  them  cannot  be  diflinguiflitd 
from  thofe  which  are  caufed  by  rarer  media.  Plence 
though  we  mix  vermilion  or  minium  with  oil,  the  co¬ 
lour  is  not  fenfibly  altered. 

This  part  of  our  author’s  theory,  how’ever,  feems  Objections 
liable  to  objection  ;  for  though  it  be  true,  that  the  ox-  theo- 
ides  of  fome  metals  are  denfer  than  others,  yet  that  To- 

comparatively  fpeaking,  but  in  a  very  fmall  piopor- 
tion  ;  nor  is  even  the  difference  of  denfity  between  oil 
and  the  oxides  of  the  heavier  metals  at  all  comparable 
to  that  between  the  denfity  of  air  and  oil.  Thus, 
though  the  oxide  of  iron  may  be  10  or  ii  times  more 
denfe  than  oilj  yet,  as  the  latter  is  between  500  or  600 
times  denfer  than  air,  the  fmall  difterence  between  the 
oil  and  metallic  oxide  ought  to  be  imperceptible.  In 
this  refpeCi:,  indeed,  there  are  confiderablc  difterences 
with  regard  to  the  oils  employed,  which  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  to  arife  from  the  mere  circumflance  of  denfity. 

Thus  the  colour  of  vermilion,  when  mixed  wfith  tur¬ 
pentine  vainifh,  is  much  brigher  than  wnth  llnfeed-oil  5 
and  yet  the  difference  between  the  denfities  of  linfeed- 
oil  and  turpentine-varnifh  is  very  trifling.  The  mere 
aClion  of  heat  likewife  has  a  furprlfing  effeCl  in  this 
cafe.  Thus  the  red  oxide  of  iron,  called  fear  let  oker^ 
by  being  only  heated  a  certain  degree,  appears  of  a  very 
dark  purple,  refuming  its  red  colour  w^hen  cold  j  and 
this  variation  may  be  induced  as  often  as  w^e  pleafe  'by 
only  heating  it  over  the  fire  in  a  ftiovel.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  by  gradually  heating  red-lead,  it  may  be  made  to 
affume  a  moft  beautiful  crimfdn  colour  ;  which  grow’- 
ing  gradually  darker,  becomes  at  lafl  almoft  quite 
black.  On  cooling,  if  the  heat  has  not  been  raifed  too 
high,  it  gradually  returns  through  the  fame  fliades  of 
colour,  until  at  lafl  it  fixes  in  its  original  hue.  Thefe 
immenfe  differences  in  colour  cannot  by  any  means  be 
attributed  either  to  the  expulfion  of  air,  or  to  an  al¬ 
teration  in  denfity.  The  fire  indeed  does  certainly  ex¬ 
pand  thefe  oxides  as  well  as  other  bodies  \  but  as  the 
medium  interfperfed  between  their  particles  is  thus  al¬ 
fo  expanded,  the  colour  ought  at  leaf!  to  remain  the 
fame,  if  not  to  become  lighter,  on  account  of  the  fu- 
perior  expanfion  of  air  to  that  of  metal  by  the  fame 
degree  of  heat.  It  would  feem,  therefore,  that  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  element  of  fire  itfelf  has  a  confiderablc  fhare 
in  the  produ6lion  of  colours  5  and  indeed  its  ftiare  in 
the  operations  of  nature  is  fo  great,  that  we  might  well 
think  it  ftrange  if  it  fhould  be  entirely  excluded  from 
this.  42 

With  regard  to  femipellucid  fubflances,  which  ap- Of  the  co¬ 
pear  of  one  colour  by  incident,  and  another  by  tranf- 
mined  light,  our  author  likewife  endeavours  to  fkow 
that  no  refle^Iion  is  made  by  the  coloured  matter,  but 
M  only 
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only  by  tbe  white  or  colourlefs  particles.  They  con- 
lift  of  pellucid  media,  throughout  which  white  or  co¬ 
lourlefs  opaque  particles  are  difperfed.  The  latter  are 
difpofed  at  fuch  diftances  from  each  other,  that  fome 
of  the  incident  rays  of  light  are  capable  of  paffing 
through  the  intervals  which  intercede  them,  and  thus 
are  tranfmitted  through  the  femipellucid  mafs.  Some 
forts  of  rays  penetrate  through  fuch  mafles,  while 
others  which  differ  from  them  in  their  refrangibility 
are  refle£led  by  the  white  or  colourlefs  particles  5  and 
from  thence  are  tranfmitted  through  the  pellucid  part 
of  the  medium  which  intervenes  between  the  refledling 
particles  and  the  anterior  lurfacc  of  the  mafs.  On  the 
fame  principle  our  author  explains  the  blue  colour  of 
the  fky,  the  green  colour  of  the  fea,  and  other  natural 
phenomena  ;  and  from  his  numerous  experiments  on  . 
How  CO-  this  fubjed  at  laff  concludes,  “  that  the  power  by  which 
lours  are  the  feveral  rays  of  light  are  tranfmitted  through  diffe- 
/  Ihown  by  rent  media  is  inherent  in  the  particles  themfelves,  and 
therefore  is  not  confined  to  the  furfaces  of  fuch  media. 

^  *  For  if  the  tranfmiflive  force  was  exerted  at  the  furface 
only,  the  thinner  plates  of  coloured  fubftances  would 
upon  the  rays  as  powerfully  as  thicker  maffes. 
But  it  appears  from  experiment,  that  in  proportion  as 
the  rays  pafs  through  different  thickneffes  of  coloured 
media,  they  exhibit  colours  differing  not  only  in  de¬ 
gree,  but  frequently  in  fpecies  alfo. 

“  The  fun’s  light,  by  which  bodies  are  illuminated, 
confifts  of  all  the  rays  of  which  a  white  light  is  com¬ 
pounded.  Thefe  rays,  in  their  entire  and  undivided 
Hate,  are  incident  upon  the  opaque  particles  of  femi¬ 
pellucid  fubftances,  and  upon  the  colouring  particles 
of  tranfparent-coloured  fubftances,  whenever'  thefe  me¬ 
dia  are  expofed  to  the  light.  When  the  rays  ac¬ 
cede  to  the  opaque  particles  of  femipellucid  fubftan¬ 
ces,  fome  forts  of  them  are  rcfle£led  back  from  the 
"interior  furface  of  thofe  particles  :  the  other  forts  of 
♦ravs,  which  are  not  reflected  back,  are  diverted  from 
the  direflion  which  is  oppofite  to  the  anterior  furface 
of  the  opaque  particles,  and  pafting  through  the  in¬ 
tervals  between  the  particles,  are  tranfmitted  through 
the  mafs. 

“  When  the  rays  are  incident  upon  the  particles  of 
tranfparent  coloured  bodies,  none  of  them  are  refle61ed 
back  y  becaufe  the  colouring  particles  are  not  endowed 
with  any  reflecElive  power*,  but  fome  of  the  rays  are  ei¬ 
ther  ftopped  at  the  anterior  furface  of  the  particles,  or 
are  diverted  into  fuch  direclions  as  render  them  incapa¬ 
ble  of  pafting  towards  the  further  fide  of  the  mafs ;  and 
confequently  fuch  rays  cannot  be  tranfmitted.  The 
rays  which  are  not  thus  intercepted  or  difperfed,  are 
tranfmitted  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  which  pafs 
through  femipellucid  media.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that 
the  colourecfTays  which  are  tranfmitted  through  femi¬ 
pellucid  fubftances  are  inJleBcd  by  the  opaque  particles ; 
and  thofe  which  are  tranfmitted  through  tranfparent- 
coloured  fubftances  are  infleBed  by  the  colouring  par¬ 
ticles.  From  the  preceding  obfervations  llkewife  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  particles  o^  coloured  media  infle6l  the 
feveral  forts  of  rays  according  to  the  feveral  fizes  and 
denfities  of  the  particles  *,  alfo  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
ftammabillty  of  the  media  which  owe  their  colour  to 
them  ;  and  it  is  manifeft  that  the  tranfmifiion  of  co¬ 
loured  rays  depends  upon  their  infteflion.  All  thefe  ob¬ 
fervations  are  conformable  to  Sir  iiaac  Newton’s  doc* 
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trine,  that  the  rays  of  light  are  reflefted,  refraflcd,  and 
infle6led,  by  one  and  the  fame  principle  a£llng  vari- 
oufly  in  various  circumftances.” 

The  moft  remarkable  part  of  Mr  Delaval’s  doftrine 
Is  that  concerning  the  metals ;  for  the  better  under- 
ftanding  of  which  we  (hall  premife  a  ftiort  abftra6l  of 
his  general  do6lrine  concerning  white  bodies,  and  the 
manner  in  which  light  is  refie£led  by  them.  “  All  tbe  of  the 
earths  (he  obferves),  which  in  their  natural  ftate  are  of  manner  in 
a  pure  white,  conltitute  tranfparent  colouilefs 
when  vitrified  w’ith  proper  fluxes,  or  when  diffolved  white 
in  colourlefs  menftrua  j  and  the  faline  maffes  obtain-  bodies, 
able  from  their  folutions  are  tranfparent  and  colourlefs, 
while  they  retain  the  water  w’hich  is  effential  to  their 
cryftallizatlon,  and  are  net  flawed  or  reduced  to  pow¬ 
der  ;  but  after  their  pores  and  interftices  are  opened 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  admit  the  air,  they  become 
then  white  and  opaque  by  the  entrance  of  that  rare 
medium.  The  earthy  particles  which  form  the  folid 
parts  of  bodies  generally  exceed  the  other  in  denfity  ; 
confequently  thefe  particles,  when  contiguous  to  the 
rare  media  already  mentioned,  muft  refled  the  rays  of 
light  with  a  foree  proportionate  to  their  denfity.  The 
refledive  pow*er  of  bodies  does  not  depend  merely  up¬ 
on  their  excefs  of  denfity,  but  upon  their  difference  of 
denfity  wdth  lefped  to  the  furrounding  media.  Tranf¬ 
parent  colourlefs  particles,  w  hofe  denfity  is  greatly  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  the  media  they  come  between,  alfo 
pow^erfully  refled  all  forts  of  rays,  and  thereby  become 
white.  Of  this  kind  are  the  air  or  other  rare  fluids 
which  occupy  the  interftices  of  liquors ;  and  in  general 
of  all  denfer  media  into  whofe  interftices  fuch  rare  par¬ 
ticles  are  admitted. 

“  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  W’hite  opaque  bo¬ 
dies  are  conftituted  by  the  union  or  contiguity  of  tw’O 
or  more  tranfparent  colourlefs  media  differing  confi- 
derably  from  each  other  in  their  refledive  powers.  Of 
thefe  fubftances  we  have  examples  in  froth,  emulfions, 
or  other  imperfed  combinations  of  pellucid  liquors, 
milk,  fnow,  calcined  or  pulverized  falts,  glafs  or  cry- 
ftal  reduced  to  powder,  white  eaiths,  paper,  linen,  and 
even  thofe  metals  w*hich  are  called  white  by  mlneralo- 
glfts  and  chemifts  :  for  the  metals  juft  mentioned  do 
not  appear  w^hite  unlefs  their  furfaces  be  rough  j  as  in 
that  cafe  only  there  are  interftices  bn  their  furfaces  fuf- 
ficient  to  admit  the  air,  and  thus  make  a  refledion  of  a 
white  and  vivid  light. 

“  But  the  polilhed  furfaces  of  metallic  mirrors  re¬ 
lied  the  incident  rays  equably  and  regularly,  accord¬ 
ing  to  theii  feveral  angles  of  incidence  ;  fo  that  the 
refleded  rays  do  not  interfere  w’ith  each  other,  but 
remain  feparate  and  unmixed,  and  therefore  diftind- 
ly  exhibit  their  feveral  colours.  Hence  it  is  evident, 
that  white  furfaces  cannot  ad  upon  tbe  light  as  mir¬ 
rors  *,  becaufe  all  the  rays  wdiich  arc  refleded  from 
them  are  blended  in  a  promifeuous  and  diforderly 
manner.  ^  ^  ^5 

“  The  above-mentioned  phenomena  give  much  in- Of  the 
fight  into  the  nature  and  caufe  of  opacity  :  as  they  caufe  of 
clearly  fhowq  that  even  the  rareft  tranfparent  colour- 
lefs  fubftances,  when  their  furfaces  are  adjacent  to  me¬ 
dia  differing  greatly  fiom  them  in  refradive  power, 
may  thereby  acquire  a  perfe61  opacity,  and  may  affume 
a  refplendency  and  hue  fo  ftmilar  to  that  of  white  me** 
tals,  that  the  rarer  pellucid  fubftances  cannot  by  the 
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be  d’AIngulfhec!  from  the  denfe  opaque  metals. 
And  this  fimilarity  to  the  furfaces  of  metals  occurs 
in  the  rare  pellucid  fubftances>  not  only  when,  from 
the  roughnefs  of  their  furfaces,  they  refemble  unpo- 
liflied  metals  in  whitenefs,  but  alfo  when,  from  their 
fmoothnefs,  they  refemble  the  polldied  furfaces  of  me¬ 
tals. 

“  Metals  feem  to  confift  entirely  of  tranfparent  mat¬ 
ter,  and  to  derive  their  apparent  opacity  and  luflre 
folely  from  the  copious  retle6lion  of  light  from  their 
furfaces.  The  analogy  between  the  metals  and  tranf¬ 
parent  media,  as  far  as  refpe6ls  their  optical  properties, 
will  appear  from'  the  following  confiderations.” 

“  I.  All  metals  diflblved  in  their  proper  menftrua 
are  tranfparent.  2.  By  the  union  of  two  or  more  tranf¬ 
parent  media,  fubftances  are  conflituted  which  are  fimi- 
lar  to  metals  in  their  opacity  and  luftre,  as  plumbago 
and  marcalites.  3.  The  tranfparent  fubftances  of  me¬ 
tals,  as  well  as  thofe  of  minerals^  by  their  union  with 
Carbone,  acquire  their  ftrong  rededVive  powers  from 
which  their  luflre  and  opacity  arife.  4.  The  furfaces 
‘  of  pellucid  media,  fuch  as  glafs  or  water,  affume  a  me¬ 
tallic  appearance,  when  by  their  fmoothnefs,  differ¬ 
ence  of  denlity  with  refpe^  to  the  contiguous  media, 
or  any  other  caufe,  they  arc  difpofed  copioufly  to  re- 
fledl  the  light. 

“  From  all  thefe  confiderations  it  is  evident,  that 
opaque  fubflances  are  conflituted  by  the  union  or  con¬ 
tiguity  of  tranfparent  colourlefs  media,  differing  from 
one  another  in  their  reflective  powers  5  and  that,  W’hen 
the  common  furface,  which  comes  between  fuch  media, 
is  plane,  equal,  and  fmooth,  it  refleCts  the  incident 
rays  equally  and  regularly  as  a  mirror  ;  but  when  the 
furface  is  rough  and  unequal,  or  divided  into  minute 
particles,  it  refleCts  the  incident  rays  irregularly  and 
promifcuoufly  in  different  direClions,  and  confequently 
appears  white.” 

Theor^  of  From  ail  thefe  experiments  we  can  only  conclude, 
dolours  ftill  that  the  theory  of  colours  feeras  not  yet  to  be  deter- 
uncertaiiu  mined  with  certainty  \  and  very  formidable,  perhaps 
unanfwerable,  objeClions  might  be  brought  againft 
every  hypothefis  on  this  fubjeCi  that  hath  been  invent¬ 
ed.  The  difeoveries  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  however, 
nre  fufRcient  to  juftify  the  follov/ing 


as  red  and  .  ellow,  or  yellow  and  blue,  the  intermediate 
colour,  as  orange  or  green,  mav  be  produced. 

7.  The  colours  of  bodies  arif-^  from  their  difpofitions 
to  refleCl  one  fort  of  rays,  and  to  abforb  the  other  j 
thoie  that  retleCf  the  leait  refrangible  rays  appearing 
red*,  and  thofe  that  reileCl  the  moll  refrangible,  violet. 

8.  Such  bodies  as  refleCl  two  or  more  forts  of  rays 
appear  of  various  colours. 

9.  The  whitenefs  of  bodies  arifes  from  their  difpofi- 
tion  to  reflect  all  the  rays  of  light  promifcuoufly. 

10.  The  blacknefs  of  bodies  proceeds  from  their  in¬ 
capacity  to  refleCl  any  of  the  rays  of  light  (c). 

Entertmtiing  Experiments,  founded  on  the  pre^ 
ceding  Principles. 

I.  Out  of  a  fngle  colourlefs  ray  of  light  id  produce  feven 

other  rays^  which  Jhall  painty  on  a  white  iody^  the 

feven  primary  colours  of  nature. 

Procure  from  an  optician  a  large  glafs  prifm  DEF, 
well  polilhed,  two  of  whofe  fides  mufl  contain  an  angle 
of  about  fixty-four  degrees.  Make  a  room  quite  dark, 
and  in  the  window  Ihutter  AB,  cut  a  round  hole,  about 
one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  at  C,  through  which 
a  ray  of  light  LI  palling,  falls  on  the  piifm  DEF ; 
by  that  it  is  refraCled  out  of  the  direClion  IT,  in  which 
it  would  have  proceeded  into  another  GH  5  and,  fall¬ 
ing  on  the  paper  MNSX,  will  there  form  an  oblong 
fpeClrum  PQ^whofe  ends  will  be  femicircular,  and  its 
fides  flraight  *,  and  if  the  dillance  of  the  prifm  from  the 
paper  be  about  eighteen  feet,  it  will  be  ten  inches 
long,  and  twm  inches  wide.  This  IpeClrum  will  exhi¬ 
bit  all  the  primary  colours  j  the  rays  between  P  and  V, 
which  are  the  moft  refraCled,  will  paint  a  deep  violet  5 
thofe  between  V  and  I,  indigo  5  thofe  between  I  and  B, 
blue  j  thofe  between  B  and  G,  green  j  thofe  between 
G  and  Y,  yellow :  thofe  between  Y  and  O,  orange 
and  thofe  between  O  and  R,  being  the  lead  refraCled, 
an  intenfe  red.  The  colours  between  thefe  fpaces  will 
not  be  everywhere  equally  intenie,  but  will  incline  to 
the  neighbouring  colour  ;  thus  the  part  of  the  orange 
next  to  R  will  incline  to  a  red,  that  next  to  Y  to  a 
yellow  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 
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A  P  PI  O  R  I  S  M  S. 

1.  All  the  colours  in  nature  proceed  from  the  rays 
lof  light. 

2.  There  are  feven  primary  colours;  w'hich  are  red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet. 

3.  Every  ray  of  light  may  be  feparated  into  the  feven 
^primary  colours. 

4-  The  rays  of  light  in  paffing  through  the  fame  me- 
«dium  have  different  degrees  of  refrangibility. 

5.  The  difference  in  the  colours  of  light  arifes  from 
its  different  refrangibility  :  that  which  is  the  leaft  re¬ 
frangible  producing  red  ;  and  that  which  is  the  moft 
frangible,  violet. 

6.  By  compounding  any  tw*o  of  the  primary  colours, 


II.  From  two  or  more  of  the  primary  colours^  to  compofe 
others  that  f>all^  in  appearance^  rejemhle  thofe  of  the 
former. 

By  mixing  the  two  homogeneous  colours  red  and 
yellow,  an  orange  will  be  produced,  fimilar  in  appear¬ 
ance  to  that  in  the  feries  of  primary  colours  ;  but  the 
light  of  the  one  being  homogeneous,  and  that  of  the 
other  heterogeneous,  if  the  former  be  viewed  through  a 
prifm  it  will  remain  unaltered,  but  the  other  will  be 
refolved  into  its  component  colours,  red  and  yellow. 
Ill  like  manner,  other  contiguous  homogeneous  colours 
may  compound  new-  colours  ;  as  by  mixing  yellow  and 
green,  a  colour  between  them  is  formed  ;  and  if  blue 
be  added,  there  will  appear  a  green,  that  is  the  middle 
M  2  colour 


(c)  From  hence  it  arifes,  that  black  bodies,  when  expofed  to  the  fun,  become  fooner  heated  than  all 
others. 
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colour  of  ttiofe  three.  For  the  yellow  and  blue,  if 
they  are  equal  in  quantity,  will  draw  the  intermediate 
green  equally  toward  them,  and  keep  it,  as  it  were,  in 
equilibrio,  that  it  verge  not  more  to  the  one  than  to 
the  other.  To  this  compound  green  there  may  be 
added  fome  red  and  violet  ^  and  yet  the  green  will  not 
immediately  ceafe,  but  grow  lefs  vivid  *,  till  by  adding 
more  red  and  violet  it  will  become  more  diluted  j  and 
at  lafl,  by  the  prevalence  of  the  added  colours,  it  will 
be  overcome,  and  turned  into  fdme  anomalous  colour. 

If  the  fun’s  white,  compofed  of  all  kinds  of  rays,  be 
added  to  any  homogeneous  colour,  that  colour  wnll  not 
vanifli,  nor  change  its  fpecies,  but  be  diluted  j  and  by 
adding  more  w^hite,  it  will  become  continually  more 
diluted.  Laftly,  if  red  and  violet  be  mixed,  there  will 
be  generated,  according  to  their  various  proportions, 
various  purples,  fuch  as  are  not  like,  in  appearance, 
to  the  colour  of  any  homogeneous  light  *,  and  of  thefe 
purples,  mixed  with  blue  and  yellow,  other  new’  colours 
may  be  compofed. 

III.  Out  of  three  of  the  primary  colours^  red^  yellow^ 

and  blue^  to  produce  all  the  other  prifmatic  colours^ 

and  all  that  are  intermediate  to  them. 

Provide  three  panes  of  glafs  of  about  five  inches 
fquare  ;  and  divide  each  of  them,  by  parallel  lines,  in¬ 
to  five  equal  parts.  Take  three  fiieets  of  very  thin 
paper ;  which  you  muft  paint,  lightly,  one  blue,  an¬ 
other  yellow,  and  the  third  red  (d).  Then  pafte  on 
one  of  the  glafies  five  pieces  of  the  red  paper,  one  of 
Tvhich  muft  cover  the  whole  glafs,  the  fecond  only  the 
four  lower  divifions,  the  third  the  three  lower,  the 
fourth  the  tw^o  loweft,  and  the  fifth  the  laft  divifion 
only.  On  the  other  glafies  five  pieces  of  the  blue  and 
yellow  papers  muft  be  pafted  in  like  manner.  You  muft 
alfo  have  a  box  of  about  fix  Inches  long,  and  the  fame 
depth  and  w’idth  as  the  glafies  \  it  muft  be  black  on 
the  infide ;  let  one  end  te  quite  open,  and  in  the 
oppofite  end  there  muft  be  a  hole  large  enough  to  fee 
the  glafifes  completely.  It  muft  alfo  open  at  the  top, 
that  the  glafifes  may  be  placed  in  it  conveniently. 

When  you  have  put  any  one  of  thefe  glafies  in  the 
box,  and  the  open  end  is  turned  toward  the  fun,  you 
will  fee  five  diftin61  (hades  of  the  colour  it  contains. 
If  you  place  the  blue  and  yellow  glafifes  together,  in  a 
fimilar  direction,  you  will  fee  five  (hades  of  green  dif- 
tindly  formed.  When  the  blue  and  red  glafifes  arc 
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placed,  a  bright  violet  will  be  produced  :  and  by  the 
red  and  yellowy  the  feveral  (hades  of  orange. 

If,  inrtead  of  placing  thefe  glafies  in  a  fimilar  pofi-Fig.  3. 
tion,  you  place  the  fide  AB  of  the  yellow  glafs  againft 
the  fide  BD  of  the  blue,  you  w’ill  fee  all  the  various^ 
greens  that  are  produced  by  nature  (e)  ^  if  the  blue 
and  red  glafifes  be  placed  in  that  manner,  you  will  have 
all  the  polTible  varieties  of  purples,  violets,  &c.  ^  and, 
laftly,  if  the  red  and  orange  glafifes  be  fo  placed,  there 
will  be  all  the  intermediate  colours,  as  the  marygold, 
aurora,  &c. 

IV.  By  means  of  the  three  primary  colours^  red^  yellow^ 
and  blue^  together  with  light  and  fhade^  to  produce  all 
the  gradations  of  the  prifmatic  colours. 

On  feven  fquare  panes  of  glafs,  pafte  papers  that 
are  painted  with  the  feven  prifmatic  colours,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  the  laft  experiment.  The  colours  for  the 
orange,  green,  indigo,  and  violet,  may  be  made  by- 
mixing  the  other  three.  Then  with  biftre  (f),  well 
diluted,  (hade  a  (heet  of  very  thin  paper,  by  laying  k 
light  on  both  its  (ides.  With  pieces  of  this  paper  cover 
four-fifths  of  a  glafs,  of  the  fame  fize  with  the  others, 
by  laying  one  piece  on  the  four  low'eft  divifions,  an¬ 
other  on  the  three  loweft,  a  third  on  the  two  loweft, 
and  the  fourth  on  the  loweft  divifion  only,  and  leaving 
the  top  divifion  quite  uncovered.  When  one  of  the 
coloured  glafifes  is  placed  in  the  box,  together  with  the 
glafs  of  (hades,  fo  that  the  fide  AB  of  the  one  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  fide  BC  of  the  other,  as  in  fig.  3,  the  fe¬ 
veral  gradations  of  colours  will  appear  (haded  in  the 
fame  manner  as  a  drapery  judicioufly  painted  with  that 
colour. 

It  is  on  this  principle  that  certain  French  artifts 
have  proceeded  in  their  endeavours  to  imitate,  by  de- 
figns  printed  in  colours,  paintings  in  oil :  which  they 
do  by  four  plates  of  the  fame  fize,  on  each  of  which  is 
engraved  the  fame  defign.  One  of  thefe  contains  all 
the  ftiades  that  are  to  be  reprefented,  and  which  are 
painted  either  black  or  with  a  dark  gray.  One  of  the 
three  other  plates  is  coloured  with  blue,  another  with 
red,  and  the  third  with  yellow  \  each  of  them  being 
engraved  in  thofe  parts  only  which  are  to  reprefent 
that  colour  (g)  *,  and  the  engraving  is  either  ftronger 
or  w^eaker,  in  proportion  to  the  tone  of  colour  that  is 
to  be  reprefented  (h). 

Thefe  four  plates  are  then  pafifed  alternately  under 

the 


(d)  Water-colours  muft  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe  :  the  blue  may  be  that  of  Pruftia,  and  very  bright  j  the  red, 
carmine  \  and  the  yellow,  gamboge,  mixed  with  a  little  faffion.  Thefe  colours  muft  be  laid  very  light  and  even, 
on  both  (ides  of  the  paper. 

(e)  In  the  firft  pofition  of  the  glafifes,  the  quantity  of  blue  and  yellow  being  equal,  the  fame  fort  of  green  w^as 
conftantly  vifible  t  but  by  thus  inverting  the  glafifes,  the  quantity  of  the  colours  being  coriftantly  unequal,  a 
very  pleafing  variety  of  tints  is  produced. 

(f)  The  biftre  here  ufed  muft  be  made  of  foot,  not  that  in  (lone. 

(g)  When  a  red  drapery  is  required,  it  is  engraved  on  the  plate  afligned  to  that  colour  ;  and  fo  of  yellow 

and  blue  :  but  if  one  of  the  other  colours  be  wanting,  fuppofe  violet,  it  muft  be  engraved  on  thofe  that  print  the 
red  blue  :  and  fo  of  the  reft.  The  plates  of  this  kind  have  been  hitherto  engraved  in  the  manner  of  mezzotinto; 
but  thefe,  unlefs  they  are  (kilfully  managed,  are  foon  efifaced.  Engravings  in  the  manner  of  the  crayon  will 
perhaps  anfwer  better.  .  ... 

-  (h)  The  Diincipal  difficulty  in  this  fort  of  engraving  arifes  from  a  want  of  a  fldlful  management,  in  giving 
each  jplate  that  pregife  degree  of  engraving  which  will  produce  the  tone  of  colour  required.  If  a  bright  greea 
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tlie  prefs,  and  tlie  mixture  of  -their  colours  produces 
a  print  that  bears  no  fmall  refemblance  to  a  painting. 

It  mud  be  confelTed,  however,  that  what  has  been  hi¬ 
therto  done  of  this  kind  falls  far  fliort  of  that  degree 
of  perfeaion  of  which  this  art  appears  fiifceptible.  If 
they  who  engrave  the  beft  in  the  manner  of  the  crayon, 
were  to  apply  themfelves  to  this  art,  there  is  reafon  to 
expert  they  would  produce  far  more  fiiiilhed  pieces 
than  we  have  hitherto  feen. 

V.  To  make  figures  appear  of  different  colours  fuccef 
fively. 

Make  a  hole  in  the  window- dm tter  of  a  dark  rooin, 
through  which  a  broad  beam  of  light  may  pais,  that  is 
to  be  refrafted  by  the  large  glafs  prifm  ABC,  which 
may  be  made  of  pieces  of  mirrors  cemented  together, 
and  filled  with  water.  Provide  another  prifm  DEF, 
made  of  three  pieces  of  wood,  through  the  middle  of 
this  there  murt  pafs  an  axis  on  which  it  is  to  1  evolve. 
This  prifm  muft  be  covered  with  white  paper  ;  and 
each  of  its  Tides  cut  through  in  feveral  places,  fo  as  to 
reprefent  different  figures  j  and  thofe  of  each  fide  Ihould 
iikewife  be  different.  The  infide  of  this  prifm  is  to  be 
hollow,  and  made  quite  black,  that  it  may  not  reflea 
any  of  the  light  that  paffes  through  the  Tides  into  it. 
When  this  priTm  is  placed  near  to  that  of  glafs,  as  in 
the  figure,  with  one  of  its  fides  EF  perpendicular  to 
the  ray  of  light,  the  figures  on  that  Tide  will  appear 
perfeftly  white  :  but  when  it  comes  into  the  poTition 
g  hy  the  figures  will  appear  yellow  and  red  5  and  when 
it  is  in  the  poTition  k  /,  they  will  appear  blue  and  vio¬ 
let.  As  the  prifm  is  turned  round  its  axis,  the  other 
Tides  will  have  a  Timilar  appearance.  If,  inftead  of  a 
prifm,  a  four  or  five  Tided  figure  be  here  uTed,  the  ap¬ 
pearances  will  be  ftill  further  diverfified. 

This  phenomenon  arifes  from  the  different  refrangi- 
bility  of  the  rays  of  light.  For  w'hen  the  fide  EF  is 
in  the  poTition  g  hy  it  is  more  ftrongly  illuminated  by 
the  leaf!  refrangible  rays  \  and  wherever  they  are  pre¬ 
dominant,  the  obje6l  will  appear  red  or  yellows  But 
when  it  is  on  the  poTition  k  /,  the  more  refrangible 
rays  being  then  predominant^  it  will  appear  tinged 
with  blue  and  violet. 

VI.  The  fiolar  magic  lantern. 

Procure  a  box,  of  about  a  foot  high,  and  eighteen 
inches  wide,  or  Tuch  other  Timilar  dimenfions  as  you 
fliall  think  fit,  and  about  three  inches  deep.  Two  of 
the  oppoTite  Tides  of  this  box  muff  be  quite  open  ;  and 
in  each  of  the  other  Tides  let  there  be  a  groove,  wide 
enough  to  paTs  a  fliff  paper  or  pafteboard.^  This  box 
mufl;  be  faftened  agviinfl:  a  wdndow  on  which  the 
rays  fall  direft.  The  reft  of  the  window  fhould  be 
cloTed  up,  that  no  light  may  enter.  Provide  feveral 
fheets  of  ftiff  paper,  w^hich  muft  be  blacked  on  one 
fide.  On  thefe  papers  cut  out  Tuch  figures  as  you 
fhall  think  proper  j  and  placing  them  alternately  in 
the  grooves  of  the  box,  with  their  blacked  Tides  to¬ 
wards  you,  look  at  them  through  a  large  and  clear 
glafs  prifm  :  and  if  the  light  be  ftrong,  they  will  ap- 
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pear  to  be  painted  with  the  moft  lively  colours  m  na¬ 
ture.  If  you  cut  on  one  of  thefe  papers  the  form  ot 
the  rainbow,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  you 
will  have  a  lively  reprefentation  of  that  in  the  atmo- 

^'^*'This  experiment  may  be  farther  diverfified,  by 
pafting  very  thin  papers,  lightly  painted  with  difterent 
colours,  over  Tome  of  the  parts  that  are  cut  out . 
which  will  appear  to  change  their  colours  when  viewed 
through  the  prifm,  and  to  ftand  out  from  the  paper, 
at  different  diftances,  according  to  the  different  de¬ 
grees  of  refrangiblity  of  the  colours  with  which  they 
are  painted.  For  greater  convenience,  the  prifm  may 
be  placed  in  a  ftand  on  a  table,  at  the  height  of  your 
eye,  and  made  to  turn  round  on  an  axis,  that  when 
you  have  got  an  agreeable  profpedi,  you  may  fix  it  m 
that  pofition. 

VI I .  The  prifmatic  camera  ohfeura. 

Make  two  holes  F,  /,  in  the  fliutter  of  a  dark  Fig.  5. 
chamber,  near  to  each  other  j  and  againft  each  hole 
place  a  prifm  ABC,  and  a  b  c,  in  a  perpendicular  di- 
reaion,  that  their  fpeftrums  NM  may  be  caft_  on  the 
paper  in  a  horizontal  line,  and  coincide  with  each 
other  ;  the  red  and  violet  of  the  one  being  in  the 
fame  part  with  thofe  of  the  other.  The  paper  Ihould 
be  placed  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  priims  that  the 
fpearum  may  be  fufficiently  dilated.  Provide  feveral 
papers  nearly  of  the  fame  dimenfions  with  the  fpearum  j 
crofs  thefe  papers,  and  draw  lines  parallel  to  the  divi- 
fions  of  the  colours.  In  thefe  divifions  cut  out  fuch 
figures  as  you  fliall  find  will  have  an  agreeable  effea, 
as  flowers,  trees,  animals,  &c.  When  you  have  placed 
one  of  thefe  papers  in  its  proper  pofition,  hang  a  black 
cloth  or  paper  behind  it,  that  none  ot  the  rays  that  pais 
through  may  be  refleaed  and  confufe  the  phenomena. 

The  figures  cut  on  the  paper  will  then  appear  ftrongly 
illuminated  with  all  the  original  colours  of  nature. 

If,  while  one  of  the  prifms  remains  at  reft,  the  other 
be’  revolved  on  its  axis,  the  continual  alteration  of  the 
colours  will  afford  a  pleafing  variety  ;  which  rnay  be 
further  increafed  by  turning  the  prifm  round  in  differ- 

ent  dire6lions.  .  ,  i  r 

When  the  prifms  are  To  placed  that  the  two  Ipec- 
trums  become  coincident  in  an  Inverted  order  of  their 
colours,  the  red  end  of  one  falling  on  the  violet  end  of 
the  other  j  if  they  be  then  viewed  through  a  third 
prifm  DH,  held  parallel  to  their  length,  they  will  no 
longer  appear  coincident,  but  in  the  form  of  two  di- 
ftina  Tpearums,//  and  «  w  (fig.  6.),  croflmg  one  an¬ 
other  in  the  middle,  like  the  letter  X  ;  the  red  of  one 
fpearum  and  the  violet  of  the  other,  which  were  co¬ 
incident  at  NM,  being  parted  from  each  other  by  a 
greater  refraaion  of  the  violet  to  p  and  ///,  than  that 

of  the  red  to  n  and  t,  nr  a  aa 

This  experiment  may  be  further  diverfilied  by  add¬ 
ing  two  other  prifms,  that  (hall  form  a  fpearum  in  the 
fame  line,  and  contiguous  to  the  other  j  by  which  not 
only  the  variety  of  figures,  but  the  viciffitude  of  colours, 
will  be  confiderably  augmented. 


is  to  be  reprefented,  there  ftiould  be  an  equal  quantity  of  engraving  on  the  red  and  yellow  plates :  but  if  an  olive 
green,  the  yellow  plate  fhould  be  engraved  much  deeper  than  the  red* 
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VIIL  The  diatonic  fcale  of  colours » 

I'he  illuflrious  Newton,  in  the  courfe  of  his  invefti- 
gations  of  the  properties  of  light,  difcovered  that  the 
length  of  the  fpaces  which  the  feven  primary  colours 
poffefs  in  the  fpeflrum,  exaflly  correfponds  to  thofe 
of  chords  that  found  the  feven  notes  in  the  diatonic 
fcale  of  mufic  :  As  is  evident  by  the  following 
ment. 

On  a  paper  in  a  dark  chamber,  let  a  ray  of  light  be 
largely  refraded  into  the  fpedrum  AFTMGP,  and 
mark  the  precife  boundaries  of  the  feveral  colours,  as 
a,  c,  &c.  Draw  lines  from  thofe  points  perpendi- 
cular  to  the  oppofite  fide,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
fpaces  M  rf¥y  by  which  the  red  is  bounded  j  r  ^  ef 
by  which  the  orange  is  bounded  j  q  p  e  dy  by  which 
the  yellow  is  bounded,  &c.  will  be  in  exadl  proportion 
to  the  divifions  of  a  mufical  chord  for  the  notes  of  an 
oflave  ;  that  is,  as  the  intervals  of  thefe  numbers  i,  4, 

5  1  2  1  9  T  ’ 

T>  T»  To  9  S'* 

IX.  Colorific  mujtc. 

Father  Caftel,  a  Frenchman,  in  a  curious  book  he 
has  publifhed  on  chromatics,  fuppofes  the  note  ut  to 
anfwer  to  blue  in  the  prifmatic  colours  *,  the  note  re  to 
yellow,  and  mi  to  red.  The  other  tones  he  refers  to 
the  intermediate  colours  ;  from  whence  he  conftru6ls 
the  following  gamut  of  colorific  mufic  : 


Ut 

Blue 

Ut  ftiarp 

Sea  green 

Re 

Bright  green 

Re  (harp 

Olive  green 

Mi 

Yellow 

Fa 

Aurora 

Fa  fliarp 

Orange 

Sol 

Red 

Sol  fharp 

Crimfon 

La 

Violet 

La  lharp 

Blue  violet 

Si 

Sky  blue 

Ut 

Blue. 

This  gamut,  according  to  this  plan,  is  to  be  conti¬ 
nued  in  the  fame  manner  for  the  following  o6lave  5 
except  that  the  colours  are  to  be  more  vivid. 

He  fuppofes  that  thefe  colours,  by  ftriking  the  eye 
in  the  fame  fucceflion  as  the  founds  (to  which  he 
makes  them  analogous)  do  the  ear,  and  in  the  fame 
order  of  time,  they  will  produce  coirefpondent  fen- 
fations  of  pleafure  in  the  mind.  It  is  on  thefe  general 
principles,  which  F.  Cafiel  has  elucidated  in  his  trea- 
tife,  that  he  has  endeavoured,  though  wdth  little  fuccefs, 
to  eflablifh  his  ocular  harpfichord. 

The  conftru£Iion  of  this  inilrument,  as  here  ex¬ 
plained,  will  rtiow  that  the  effeds  produced  by  colours 
bv  no  means  anfwer  thofe  of  founds,  and  that  the 
prirjcipal  relation  there  is  betw^een  them  confifts  in 
the  duration  of  the  time  that  they  refpedively  affect 
th^  fenfes. 

B  etween  two  circles  of  pafteboard,  of  ten  inches 
diameter,  AB  and  CD,  inclofe  a  hollow  pafteboard 
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cylinder  E,  18  inches  long.  Divide  this  cylinder 
into  fpaces  half  an  inch  wide,  by  a  fplral  line  that 
runs  round  it  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  divide 
its  furface  into  fix  equal  parts  by  parallel  lines  drawn 
between  its  two  extremities :  as  is  exprelTed  in  the 
figure. 

Let  the  circle  AB,  at  top,  be  open,  and  let  that  at 
bottom,  CD,  be  clofed,  and  fupjmrted  by  an  axis  or 
ferew,  of  half  an  inch  diameter,  which  muft  turn  free¬ 
ly  in  a  nut  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  box  w-e  ftiall 
prefently  deferibe.  To  the  axis  juft  mentioned  adjuft 
a  wooden  wheel  G,  of  two  inches  and  a  half  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  that  has  12  or  15  teeth,  which  take  the 
endlefs  ferew^  H.  Let  this  cylinder  be  inclofed  in  a 
box  ILMN  (fig.  9.)  whofe  bafe  is  fquare,  and  at 
whofe  bottom  there  is  a  nut,  in  w'hich  the  axis  F 
turns.  Obferve  that  the  endlefs  ferew  H  fhould  come 
out  of  the  box,  that  it  may  receive  the  handle  O,  by 
which  the  cylinder  is  to  be  turned. 

This  box  being  clofed  all  round,  place  over  it  a  tin 
covering  A,  which  will  be  perforated  in  different 
parts  \  from  this  cover  there  muft  hang  three  or  four 
lights,  fo  placed  that  they  may  ftrongly  illumine  the 
infide  of  the  cylinder.  In  one  fide  of  this  box  (which 
ftiould  be  covered  with  pafteboard)  cut  eight  aper¬ 
tures  <7,  c,  </,  f  g,  hy  of  half  an  inch  wide,  and  Fig.  5>. 
\  of  an  inch  high  j  they  muft  be  dire£Ily  over  each 
other,  and  the  diftance  between  them  muft  be  exaftly 
tw’o  inches.  It  is  by  thefe  openings,  which  here 
correfpond  to  the  mufical  notes,  that  the  various  co¬ 
lours  analogous  to  them  are  to  appear  5  and  which 
being  placed  on  the  pafteboard  cylinder,  as  we  have 
fhown,  are  refie^Ied  by  means  of  the  lights  placed 
within  It. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  when  the  handle  O  is 
turned,  the  cylinder  in  confequence  rifing  half  an 
inch,  if  It  be  turned  five  times  round,  it  wfill  fuccef- 
fively  ftiow^,  at  the  openings  made  in  the  fide  of  the 
box,  all  thofe  that  are  in  the  cylinder  itfelf,  and  which 
are  ranged  according  to  the  diredion  of  the  Inclined 
lines  draw’n  on  it.  It  is  therefore  according  to  the 
duration  of  the  notes  which  are  to  be  exprelTed,  that 
the  apertures  on  the  cylinder  are  to  be  cut.  Obferve, 
that  the  fpace  betw’een  two  of  the  parallel  lines  drawn 
vertically  on  the  cylinder,  is  equal  to  one  meafure  of 
time  ;  therefore,  for  every  turn  of  the  cylinder,  there 
are  fix  meafures,  and  thirty  meafures  for  the  air  that 
is  to  be  played  by  this  inftrument. 

The  feveral  apertures  being  made  in  the  fide  of  the 
cylinder,  in  conformity  to  the  notes  of  the  tune  that 
is  to  be  exprelTed,  they  are  to  be  covered  with  double 
pieces  of  veiy  thin  paper,  painted  on  both  lides  w’ith 
the  colours  that  are  to  reprefent  the  mufical  notes. 

I'his  expeiiment  might  be  executed  in  a  different 
manner,  and  wfith  much  greater  extent ;  but  as  the 
entertainment  w^ould  not  equal  the  trouble  and  ex- 
penct,  w’e  have  thought  it  fufficient  to  give  the  above 
piece,  by  which  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge 
how’  far  the  analogy  fuppofed  by  F.  Caftel  really 
exifts. 
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Chronic,  CHRONIC,  or  CHRONICAL,  among  phyficians,  an 

Chronicle  appellation  given  to  difeafes  that  continue  a  long  time  ; 

'•  ill  cjntradiftindlion  to  thofe  that  foon  terminate,  and  are 
cal  I  - cl  acute, 

CHRONICLE,  In  matters  of  literature,  a  fpecies 
or  kind  of  hiltory  difpofed  according  to  tke  order  of 
time,  and  agreeing  in  moll  refpeds  with  annals.  See 
Annals. 

Panau  Chronicle.  See  ^Irundelijin Marbles,  Since 
that  article  a  as  printed,  in  which  an  abllra(^l  was  given 
of  Mr  Robertfon’s  doubts  and  obfervations  refpe6ling 
the  authenticity  of  the  Parian  Chronicle,  one  or  two 
publications  have  lince  appeared  in  anfwer,  but  none 
of  them  calculated  to  remove  the  obje«Sions,  or  mate¬ 
rially  to  alfeCt  the  arguments  that  had  been  Hated  with 
fo  much  learning  and  ingenuity  againll  iu  The  fol¬ 
lowing  Hri£lures,  however,  with  which  the  Monthly 
Review^ers  have  concluded  their  critique  of  Mr  Ro¬ 
bertfon’s  performance,  feem  to  merit  confideration. 

Monthly  On  Objeflion  I.  That  the  charaBers  have  no  certain 

Review,  or  unequivocal  marks  of  antiquity,  the  Reviews  remark, 

Jan.  178^.  that  this  feems  rather  to  be  an  anfwer  to  a  defender  of 
the  infcription,  than  an  obje£lion.  ^  If  a  zealous  parti¬ 
san  of  the  marble  Ihould  appeal  to  its  chaiadlers  and 
orthography,  as  decifive  proofs  of  its  being  genuine,  it 
would  be  proper  enough  to  anfw’er,  that  thele  circum- 
ftances  afford  no  certain  criterion  of  authenticity.  But 
in  this  word  certain  fculks  an  unlucky  ambiguity.  If 
it  means  demonftrative,  it  mull  be  allowed  that  no  in¬ 
fcription  can  be  proved  to  be  certainly  genuine  from 
thefe  appearances  ;  but  if  it  means  no  more  than  high¬ 
ly  probable,  many  infcriptions  poflefs  fufficient  inter¬ 
nal  evidence  to  give  their  claims  this  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty.  The  true  queflion  is,  H,  s  not  the  Parian 
Chronicle  every  mark  of  antiquity  that  can  be  expe6l- 
ed  in  a  monument  claiming  the  age  of  2000  years  ? 
The  letters  V  and  X  are,  by  Mr  R’s  own  confefTion, 
fuch  as  occur  in  genuine  infcriptions  :  and  to  fay  in  an¬ 
fwer,  that  an  impoHor  might  copy  the  forms  of  thefe 
letters  from  other  infcriptions,  is  already  to  fuppofe 
the  infcription  forged,  before  it  is  rendered  probable 
by  argument.  The  learned  author  of  the  Dlfiertation 
feems  to  betray  fome  doubt  of  his  own  conelufion : 
for  he  adds,  p.  56.  ^  that  the  antiquity  of  an  infcrip- 
tion  can  never  be  proved  by  the  mere  form  of  the  let¬ 
ters.  becaafe  the  moll  ancient  charaders  are  as  eafily 
counterfeited  as  the  modern.”  But  this  objt(Hion  is 
equally  applicable  to  all  other  ancient  infcriptions  j 
and  is  not  to  the  purpofe,  if  the  prefent  infcription  has 
any  peculiar  marks  of  impofture  in  its  charafters  and 
orthography.  “  The  chara61ers  do  not  refemble  the  Si- 
gean,  the  Nemean,  or  the  Delian  infcriptions.”  Mr  R. 
anfw^ers  this  objedlion  himfelf,  by  adding,  “  which  are 
fuppofed  to  be  of  a  more  ancient  date.”  The  oppofite 
reafon  to  this  will  be  a  fufficient  anfw  er  to  the  other 
obie£lIon,  “  that  they  do  not  refemble  the  Farnefian 
pillars  or  the  Alexandrian  MS.”  If  ‘‘  they  differ 
in  many  refpedls  from  the  Marmor  Sandvicenfe,”  they 
may  be  prefumed  to  agree  in  many.  They  feem  to 
refemble,  more  than  any  other,  the  alphabet  taken  by 
Montfau^on  from  the  marmor  Cyzicenum.”  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  Parian  Chronicle  moll  nearly  refem- 
bles  the  two  infcriptions,  to  whofe  age  it  moft  nearly 
appi  oaches. 

When  Mr  R.  adds,  that  the  letters  “  are  fuch  as 
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an  ordinary  flone-cuttcr  w’ould  probably  make,  if  he 
were  employed  to  engrave  a  Greek  infcription,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  alphabet  now  in  ufe,”  he  mull  be  under- 
Hood  cum  grano  falis.  The  engraver  of  a  fac-fimile 
generally  omits  fome  nice  and  minute  touches  in  ta¬ 
king  his  copy  j  but,  even  wdth  this  abatement,  we  dare 
appeal  to  any  adept  in  Greek  calligraphy,  whether  the 
fpecimen  facing  p.  56.  will  juHify  our  author’s  obfer- 
vation  ?  “  The  fmail  letters  (O,  0,  n,)  intermixed 

among  tke  larger,  have  an  air  of  alFe6lation  and  arti¬ 
fice.”  Then  has  the  greater  part  cf  ancient  infcrip¬ 
tions  an  air  of  aflFe<5lation  and  artifice.  For  the  O  is 
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perpetually  engraved  in  this  diminutive  fize  j  and  Cl 
being  of  a  kindred  found,  and  0  of  a  kindred  Hiape, 
bow  can  we  w^onder  that  all  three  ffiould  be  reprefent- 
ed  of  the  fame  magnitude  ?  In  the  infcription  which 
immediately  follows  the  marble  in  Dr  Chandler’s  edi¬ 
tion,  K®  xxiv.  thefe  very  three  letters  are  never  fo 
large  as  the  refl,  and  often  much  Imaller  j  of  which 
there  are  inHances  in  the  three  firH  lines.  See  alfo 
two  medals  in  the  fecond  part  of  Dorville’s  Sicula, 
Tab.  XVI.  Numb.  7.  9. 

“  From  the  archaifms,  fuch  as  gy  ey 

&c.  &c.  no  conelufion  can  be  diawm  in  ta- 
vour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  infcription.”  Yet  fin  e¬ 
ly  every  thing  common  to  it  with  other  infcriptions^ 
confcHedly  genuine,  “creates  a  reafonable  prefump- 
tion  in  Its  favour.  “  But  w  hat  reafon  could  there  be 
for  thefe  archaifms  in  the  Parian  Chronicle  ?  We  do 
not  ufually  find  them  in  Greek  writers  of  the  fame 
age,  or  even  of  a  more  early  date.”  The  reafon  is, 
according  to  our  opinion,  that  fuch  archaifms  were 
then  in  ufe  :  this  we  know  from  other  infcriptions,  in 
which  fuch  archaifms  (or,  as  our  author  afterwards 
calls  them,  barbariffn^  )  are  frequent.  Nothing  can 
be  inferred  from  the  Greek  writers,  unlefs  we  had 
their  autographs.  The  prefent  fyflem  of  orthography  in 
our  printed  Greek  books  is  out  of  the  queHion.  A- 
gain,  “  The  infcription  fometimes  adopts  and  fome- 
times  negledls  thefe  archaifms,  as  in  lines  4,  12,  27, 
52,  63,  67.”  This  iiiconfiHency  either  is  no  valid 
objedlion,  or  if  it  be  valid,  will  demoliffi  not  only  al- 
moH  every  other  infcription,  but  almoH  every  wwitjng 
whatfoevtr.  For  example,  in  -  the  infcription  juH 
quoted,  N°  xxiV.  we ‘find  toN  (ietTihiUyX.  2D.  and  crecM, 
24.  A  little  farther.  N®  xxvi.  1,  31.  we  h.,ve 
73.  81.  iK  Mccyvncnccg,  and  106.  ic8. 
iKP  Mxyvyi<nxg,  The  Corcyrean  inlcriptioii  (]\ior.tfLiU- 
^on.  Di- Irak  p.  420  )  promilcuoufiy  u(es 
and  In  Engliffi,  who  is  furpiiied  to  find 

has  and  hath,  a  hand  and  an  hand,  a  vfeful  and  an  ufe- 
ful,  in  the  works  of  the  lame  author  ?  We  could  pro¬ 
duce  inHances  of  this  inaccuracy  from  the  fame  page, 
nay  from  the  fame  fentcnce. 

“  The  authenticity  of  thofe  infcriptions,  in  w’hich 
thefe  archaifms  appear,  mull  be  tHabliffied,  before 
they  can  be  produced  in  oppofition  to  the  prefent  ar¬ 
gument.”  This  is,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  rather 
too  fevere  a  rellric^ion.  If  no  infcription  may  be 
quoted  before  it  be  proved  genuine,  the  learned  author 
of  the  DiHertation  need  not  be  afraid  of  being  con¬ 
futed  j  for  nobody  wull  engage  with  him  on  fuch  con¬ 
ditions.  Perhaps  the  reverfe  of  the  rule  will  be  thought 
more  equitable  *,  that  every  infcription  be  allowxd  to 
be  genuine,  till  its  authenticity  be  rendered  doubtful 
I  bv 
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Chronide.  by  probable  arguments.  We  will  conclude  this  head 
with  two  fliort  obfervations.  In  Selden’s  copy,  1.  26. 
was  written  nOHSIN,  which  the  latter  editions  have  al¬ 
tered  to  nornsiN,  but  without  reafon,  the  other  be¬ 
ing  the  more  ancient  way  of  writing,  common  in  MSS. 
and  fometimes  found  on  infcrlptions.  (See  G.  Koen’s 
Notes  on  Gi'egoriits  de  DialetTis^  p.  30.)  In  1.  83.  the 
marble  has  KccAAecv,  for  wdiich  Palmer  wdlhed  to 
fubditute  K«AA/<3v.  Dr  Taylor  refutes  him  from  the 
JMarmor  Sandviccnfe^  obferving  at  the  fame  time,  that 
this  orthography  occurs  in  no  other  place  whatever 
except  in  thefe  two  monuments.  Is  it  likely  that  two 
engravers  fliould  by  chance  coincide  in  the  fame  mif- 
take,  or  that  the  forger  of  the  Parian  Chronicle  (if  it 
be  forged)  fliould  have  feen  the  Marmor  Sandvlcenfe^ 
and  taken  notice  of  this  peculiarity  with  the  intention 
of  afterward  employing  it  in  the  fabrication  of  an  i«n- 
poflure  ? 

The  reviewers  next  proceed  to  confidev,  but  more 
briefly,  the  other  objeflions. 

II.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  Chronicle  ^as  engraved 
for  private  ife, —  i.  Becaufe  it  was  fuch  an  expencc^  as 
few  learned  Greeks  were  able  to  afford.  If  only  a  few 
w^ere  able  to  afford  it,  fome  one  of  thofe  few  might  be 
willing  to  incur  it.  But  let  Mr  R.  confider  how  like¬ 
ly  it  is  that  a  modern,  and  probably  a  needy  Greek, 
ihould  be  more  able  to  afford  it  1^1  the  lafl:  century,  than 
a  learned  Greek  2000  years  ago  \  2,  A  inanufcript  is 
more  readily  circulated.  Do  men  never  prefer  cumbrous 
fplendor  to  cheapnefs  and  convenience  ?  And  if  this 
compofition,  inftead  of  being  engraved  on  marble,  had 
•been  committed  to  parchment,  would  it  have  had  a 
better  chance  of  coming  dowm  to  the  prefent  age  ? 
Such  a  flying  flieet  would  foon  be  loft  \  or,  if  a  copy 
had,  by  miracle,  been  preferved  to  us,  the  objefllons 
to  its  being  genuine  would  be  more  plaufible  than  any 
that  have  been  urged  agalnft  the  infcription.  What 
Mr  R.  fays  about  the  errors  to  which  an  infcription  is 
liable,  &.c.  will  only  prove  that  chronological  inferip- 
tlons  ought  not  to  be  engraved  \  but  not  that  they  ne¬ 
ver  were.  We  allow  that  the  coTJtmon  method  of  wri¬ 
ting  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphiis  was  not  on 
STONES.  But  it  was  common  enough  to  occur  to  the 
mind  of  any  perfon  who  wiftied  to  leave  behind  him  a 
memorial  at  once  of  his  learning  and  magnificence. 

^  III.  This  objeflion,  that  the  marble  does  not  appear 

to  be  engraved hy  public  authority ^  we  fliall  readily  ad¬ 
mit,  though  Bentley  (DiiT.  on  Phalaris,  p.  251.)  leans 
to  the  contrary  opinion.  In  explaining  this  obje61Ion, 
the  learned  dlffertator  obferves,  that  though  the  ex- 
preflion,  w^ould  lead  US  to  fuppofe  that 

the  infcription  related  to  Paros,  not  a  Angle  clrcum- 
ftance  in  the  hiftory  of  that  ifland  is  mentioned.  But 
this  expreffion  only  ftiows  tliat  the  author  was  an  in¬ 
habitant  of  Paros,  and  intended  to  give  his  readers  a 
clue,  or  parapegma,^  by  the  aid  of  which  they  might 
adjuft  the  general  chronology  of  Greece  to  the  dates 
of  their  own  hiftory.  “  It  is  as  abfurd  as  would  be  a 
marble  in  Jamaica  containing  the  revolutions  of  Rng- 
land.’’  We  fee  no  abfuidity  in  fuppoflng  a  book  to 
be  written  in  Jamaica  containing  the  revolutions  of 
England.  The  natives  of  P  nos  were  not  uninterefted 
in  events  relatir.g  to  the  general  hiftory  of  Greece, 
particularly  of  Athens  \  and  how  can  we  tell  whether 
the  author  were  ‘minquilinus^  or  a  native  of  the  ifland  3 
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whether  he  thought  it  a  place  beneath  his  care  3  ‘or  Clircnicle, 
whether  he  had  devoted  a  feparate  Infcription  to  the  — y-*— 
chronology  of  Paros  ? 

IV.  It  has  been  frequently  obfcf'vcd^  that  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  Grecian  hijiory  are  involved  in  darknefs  and 
confufion.  Granted.  It  follows  then,  that  “  an  author 
who  ftiould  attempt  to  fettle  the  dates  of  the  earlier  pe¬ 
riods  would  frequently  contradi6f  preceding,  and  be  con- 
tradifled  by  fubftquent,  writers  3  that  he  w’ould  natu¬ 
rally  fall  into  miftakes  3  and  at  beft  could  only  hope  to 
adopt  the  moft  probable  fyftem.  But  the  difficulty  of 
the  talk,  or  the  impofTibility  of  fuccefs,  are  not  fufficient 
to  prove  that  no  man  has  been  rafh  or  mad  enough  to 
make  the  attempt.”  On  the  contrary,  we  know  that 
many  have  made  it.  What  a  number  of  difeordant 
opinions  has  Mr  R,  himfelf  given  us  from  the  ancients 
concerning  the  age  of  Homer  ?  This  conflderation  will 
in  part  obviate  another  objexftion,  that  the  Parian 
Chronicle  does  not  agree  with  any  ancient  author. 

Tor  if  the  ancients  contradift  one  another,  how^  could 
it  follow  more  than  one  of  them  I  and  why  might  not 
the  author,  without  any  imputation  of  ignorance  or 
rafiinefs,  fometimes  depart  from  them  all  ?  If  indeed 
he  difagrees  with  them  when  they  are  unanimous,  it 
might  furnifli  matter  for  fufpicion  ;  though  even  this 
would  be  far  from  a  decifive  argument,  unlefs  the  an¬ 
cients  w^ere  fo  extremely  unlike  the  moderns,  as  never 
to  be  fond  of  Angular  and  paradoxical  poAtlons. 

V.  Yhis  Chronicle  is  not  once  mentioned  by  any  writer 
of  antiquity,  blow^  many  of  thofe  inferiptions,  which 
are  preferved  to  the  prefent  day,  are  mentioned  by 
clalTical  authors  ?  Verrlus  Flaccus  compofed  a  Roman 
kalendar,  which,  as  a  monument  of  his  learning  and 
induftiy,  w^as  engraved  on  marble,  and  Axed  in  the  meft 
public  part  of  Prenefte.  Fragments  of  this  very  ka¬ 
lendar  were  lately  dug  up  at  Prenefte,  and  have  been 
publiflied  by  a  learned  Italian.  Now  if  the  paftage 
of  Suetonius,  which  informs  us  of  this  circumftance, 
had  been  loft,  w^ould  the  Alcnce  of  the  Latin  waiters 
prove  that  the  fragments  w^ere  not  genuine  remains  of 
antiquity  ?  It  may  be  faid  that  the  cafes  are  not  pa¬ 
rallel  3  for  not  a  Angle  author  mentions  the  Parian 
Chronicle,  whereas  Suetonius  does  mention  Verrius’s 
Roman  kalendar.  To  this  w  e  anfvver,  It  is  dangerous 
to  deny  the  authenticity  of  any  monument  on  the 
flender  probability  of  its  being  cafually  mentioned  by 
a  Angle  author.  We  fliall  alfo  obferve,  that  this  fa<ft 
of  the  Hemicyclium  of  Verrius  will  anfvver  fome  part  of 
the  Difiertator’s  fecond  objedlion  ;  The  Parian  Chro¬ 
nicle  is  not  an  infcription  that  might  have  been  con¬ 
cealed  in  a  private  library.”  Why  not  ?  it  is  of  no 
extraordinary  bulk  3  and  might  formerly  have  been 
concealed  in  a  private  library,  or  in  a  private  room, 
with  as  much  eafe  as  many  inferiptions  are  now  con¬ 
cealed  in  very  narrow  fpaces.  But  unlefs  this  monu¬ 
ment  w’cre  placed  in  fome  confpicuous  part  of  the 
ifland,  and  obtruded  itfelf  on  the  notice  of  every  tra¬ 
veller,  the  wonder  will  in  great  meafure  ceafe  why  it  is 
never  quoted  by  the  ancients.  Of  the  nine  authors 
named  in  p.  109,  had  any  one  ever  viAted  Paros  ?  If 
Paufanias  had  travelled  thither,  and  publiflied  his  de- 
feription  of  the  place,  w’e  might  perhaps  expeeft  to 
find  fome  mention  of  this  marble  in  fo  curious  and  In- 
quifitive  a  waiter.  But  though  the  infcription  exifled, 
and  were  famous  at  Paros,  there Teems  no  neceflity  for 

any 
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Clironicle.  any  of  the  authors  whofe  works  are  ftlll  extant  to  have 

v.— -y-— ^  known  or  recorded  it.  If  there  be,  let  this  learned 
antagonift  point  out  the  place  where  this  mention 
ought  to  have  been  made.  If  any  perfons  Were  bound 
by  a  flronger  obligation  than  others  to  fpeak  of  the 
Parian  infcription,  they  muft  be  the  profefled  chrono- 
logers  5  but  alas  !  we  have  not  the  entire  works  of  fo 
much  as  a  fingle  ancient  chronologer  :  it  is  therefore 
impolTible  to  determine  whether  this  Chronicle  were 
quoted  by  any  ancient.  And  fuppoiing  it  had  been 
feen  by  fome  ancient,  whofe  writings  ftill  remain,  why 
fliould  he  make  particular  mention  of  it  ?  Many  au¬ 
thors,  as  we  know  from  their  remains,  very  freely  co* 
pied  their  predeceflbrs  without  naming  them*  Others, 
finding  Only  a  colle6lion  of  bare  events  in  the  infcrip¬ 
tion,  without  hiftorical  proofs  or  reafons,  might  entire¬ 
ly  negle£l  it,  as  deferving  no  credit.  Mr  R.  feems  to 
lay  much  ftrefs  On  the  precife,  exa61,  and  particular 
fpecificatlon  of  the  events,  p.  109.  But  he  ought  to 
refle6I,  that  this  abrupt  and  pofitlve  method  of  (peak¬ 
ing  is  not  only  ufual,  but  neceflary,  in  fuch  ftiort  fy- 
flems  of  chronology  as  the  marble  contains,  w^here 
events  only,  and  their  dates,  are  let  down,  unaccompa¬ 
nied  by  any  examination  of  evidences  for  and  againft, 
without  dating  any  computation  of  probabilities,^  or 
deduction  of  reafons.  When  therefore  a  chronological 
writer  had  undertaken  to  reduce  the  general  hiftory  of 
Greece  into  a  regular  and  confident  fydem,  admitting 
that  he  vvas  acquainted  with  this  infcription,  what 
grounds  have  we  to  believe  that  he  would  fay  any 
thing  about  it  ?  Either  his  fydem  coincided  with  the 
Chronicle  or  not :  if  it  coincided,  he  would  very  pro¬ 
bably  dlfdain  to  prop  his  own  opinions  wdth  the  un- 
fupported  affertlons  of  another  man,  who,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  was  not  better  informed  than  himfelf.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  differed  from  the  authority  of  the 
marble,  he  might  think  it  a  (uperfiuous  exertion  of 
complaifance,  to  refute,  by  formal  demondration,  a 
writer  who  had  chofen  to  give  no  reafons  for  his  own 
opinion.  We  (hall  pafs  hence  to 

Objeiffion  VII.  With  refpefl  to  the  parachronifms 
that  Mr  R.  produces,  we  diall  without  hefitation  grant, 
that  the  author  of  the  infcription  may  have  committed 
fome  midakes  in  his  chronology,  as  perhaps  concern¬ 
ing  Phidon,  whom  he  feems  to  have  confounded  with 
another  of  the  fame  name,  &c.  But  thefe  midakes 
will  not  conclude  againd  the  antiquity  of  the  infcrip¬ 
tion,  unlefs  we  at  the  fame  time  reje6l  many  of  the 
principal  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  who  have  been 
convl<J:l:ed  of  fimllar  errors.  We  return  therefore  to 

Obje6llon  VI.  Some  of  the  faSts  feem  to  have  been 
taken  from  authors  of  a  later  date.  We  have  endea¬ 
voured  impartially  to  examine  and  compare  the  paffages 
quoted  in  proof  of  this  obje<ffion  ;  but  we  are  obliged 
to  confefs,  that  we  do  not  perceive  the  fainted  traces  of 
theft  or  imitation.  One  example  only  deferves  to  be 
excepted  j  to  which  we  (hall  therefore  pay  particular 
attention. 

“  The  names  of  fix,  and,  if  the  lacunte  are  proper¬ 
ly  fupplied,  the  names  of  twelve  cities,  appear  to  have 
been  engraved  on  the  marble,  exa^lly,  as  we  find  them 
in  JElian’s  Various  Hidory.  But  there  is  not  any 
imaginable  reafon  for  this  particular  arrangement.  It 
does  not  correfpond  with  the  time  of  their  foundation, 
with  their  fituation  in  Ionia,  v/ith  their  relative  impor- 
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tance,  or  with  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed  by  Chronic.e,^ 
other  eminent  hidorlans.” 

The  chance  of  fix  names,  fays  Mr  R.  being  placed 
by  tw*o  authors  in  the  fame  order,  is  as  i  to  720  ;  ot 
12,  as  I  to  479,001,600.  “  It  is  therefore  utterly 

improbable  that  thefe  names  would  have  been  placed 
in  this  order  on  the  marble,  if  the  author  of  the  in¬ 
fcription  had  not  tranferibed  them  from  the  hidorian.” 

On  this  argument  we  diall  obferve,  id,  That  the 
very  contiary  conclufion  might  pofTibly  be  jud,  that 
the  hidorian  tranferibed  from  the  infcription.  Yet  we 
(hall  grant  that  in  the  prefent  cafe  this  is  improbable, 
efpecially  if  the  author  of  the  Various  Hidory  be  the 
fame  ^lian,  who,  according  to  Philodratus,  Vit.  So- 
phld.  II.  31.  never  quitted  Italy  in  his  life.  But  au 
intermediate  writer  might  have  copied  the  marble,  and 
jElian  might  have  been  indebted  to  him.  2dly,  We 
fee  no  reafon  to  allow,  that  the  laciinei  are  properly 
fupplied.  Suppofe  we  (liould  affert,  that  the  names 
dood  originally  thus  ;  Miletus,  Ephefus,  Erythrse, 
Clazomene,  Lebedos,  Chios,  Phociea,  Colophon,  Myus, 

Priene,  Samos,  Teos.  In  this  arrangement,  only  four 
names  would  be  together  in  the  fame  order  with 
iElian’‘,  and  from  thele  Miletus  mud  be  excepted,  be- 
caufe  there  is  an  obvious  reafon  for  mentioning  that 
city  fird.  Three  only  will  then  remain  \  and  furely 
that  is  too  flight  a  refemblance  to  be  conflrued  into  an 
imitation.  For  Pauianias  and  Paterculus,  quoted  by 
our  author,  p.  154,  have  both  enumerated  the  farne 
twelve  cities,  and  both  agree  in  placing  the  five  lad  in 
the  fame  order  j  nay,  the  fix  lad,  if  Voffius’s  conjeaure 
that  TEUM  ought  to  be  inferted  in  Paterculus  after 
Myum  TEM,  be  as  true  as  it  is  plaufible.  But  who 
imagines  that  PauGnias  had  either  opportunity  or  in¬ 
clination  to  copy  Paterculus  ?  Allowing  that  the 

names  were  engraved  on  the  marble  exaaiy  in  the  or¬ 
der  that  ALlian  has  cholen,  is  there  no  way  of  folving 
the  phenomenon  but  by  fuppofing  that  one  borrow-ed 
from  the  other  ?  Seven  authors  at  lead  (Mr  R.  feems 
to  fay  more,  p.  154,  155  )  mention  the  colonization  of 
the  fame  cities :  how  many  authors  now  lofl  may  we 
reafonably  conjefture  to  have  done  the  fame  ?  If  there¬ 
fore  the  compofer  of  the  Chronicle  and  i^lian  light¬ 
ed  on  the  fame  authors,  the  former  w^ouid  probably 
preferve  the  fame  arrangement  that  he  found,  becaufb 
in  tranfcriblng  a  lid  of  names,  he  could  have  no  temp¬ 
tation  to  deviate  5  and  the  latter  wmuld  certainly  ad¬ 
here  faithfully  to  his  original,  becaufe  he  is  a  notori¬ 
ous  and  fervlle  plagiarifl.  Mr  R.  indeed  thinks, 
p.  I  ^8,  that  if  a  fucceeding  writer  had  borrowed  the 
w^ords  of  the  infcription,  he  would  not  have  fuppreffed 
the  name  of  the  author.  This  opinion  mud  fall  to  the 
ground,  if  it  be  (hown  that  ^Elian  was  accudomed  to 
fupprefs  the  names  of  the  authors  to  whom  he  was 
obliged.  TEllan  has  given  a  lid  of  fourteen  celebra¬ 
ted  gluttons  ;  and,  elfewhere,  another  of  tw’enty-eight 
drunkards  (from  which,  by  the  way,  it  appears,  that 
people  v.’ere  apt  to  eat  and  drink  rather  too  freely  in 
ancient  as  well  as  modern  times)  ;  and  both  thefe  lids 
contain  exa61Iy  the  fame  names  in  the  fame  ord  r 
with  Atheneus.  Now  it  is  obfervable,  that  fou  ** 
teen  names  may  be  tranfpofed  87,1 78,291,200  dif¬ 
ferent  ways,  and  that  twenty-eight  names  adinit  i  £ 
304,888.344,611,713,860,501,504,000  000  different 
tranlpofitions,  &c.  &c.  iElian  therefore  tranferibed 
N  them 
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Clironicle.  them  from  Atheneiis :  yet  JEHati  never  mentions 
Atheneiis  in  his  Various  Hiftory.  So  that  whether 
JE\hr\  copied  from  the  marble,  or  only  drew  from  a 
common  fource,  he  might,  and  very  probably  would, 
conceal  his  authority. 

VIII.  The  hijlory  of  the  difcovery  of  the  Marbles  is 
ohfciire  and  unfatisfaBory, 

In  p.  169,  it  is  faid  to  be  “  related  with  fufpicious 
circumftances,  and  without  any  of  thofe  clear  and  une¬ 
quivocal  evidences  which  always  difcriminate  truth 
from  falfehood.”  The  queftion  is  then  finally  decided. 
If  the  infcription  has  not  any  of  thofe  evidences  w^hich 
truth  always  pofTefTes,  and  which  falfehood  always 
ivants,  it  is  moft  certainly  forged.  The  learned  dif- 
fertator  feems  for  a  moment  to  have  forgotten  the  mo- 
deft  chara£l;er  of  a  doubter^  and  to  perfonate  the  dog- 
matift.  But  waving  this,  w^c  ftiall  add,  that,  as  far 
as  w’e  can  fee,  no  appearance  of  fraud  is  difcoverable 
in  any  part  of  the  tranfaftion.  The  hiftory  of  many 
infcriptions  is  related  in  a  manner  equally  unfatisfa(51o- 
ry  ;  and  if  it  could  be  clearly  proved  that  the  marble 
w^as  dug  up  at  Paros,  what  could  be  eafier  for  a  critic, 
who  is  determined  at  any  rate  to  obje£l:,  than  to  fay, 
that  it  was  buried  there  in  order  to  be  afterward  dug 
up  ?  If  the  perfon  who  brought  this  treafure  to  light 
had  been  charged  on  the  fpot  with  forging  it,  or  con¬ 
curring  in  the  forgery,  and  had  then  refufed  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  external  evidences  of  its  authenticity,  w’e 
Ihould  have  a  right  to  queftion,  or  perhaps  to  deny, 
that  it  was  genuine.  But  no  fuch  objedlion  having 
been  made  or  hinted,  at  the  original  time  of  its  difco- 
very,  it  is  unreafonable  to  require  fuch  teftimony  as  it 
is  now  impofhble  to  obtain.  “  There  is  nothing  faid 
of  it  in  Sir  T.  Roe’s  negociations.”  What  is  the  in¬ 
ference  ?  That  Sir  Thomas  knew  nothing  of  it,  or  be¬ 
lieved  it  to  be  fpurious,  or  forged  it,  or  was  privy  to 
the  forgery  ?  Surely  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  pre¬ 
tended.  But  let  our  author  account  for  the  clrcum- 
ftance  if  he  can.  To  us  it  feems  of  no  confequence  on 
either  fide.  “  Plerefc  made  no  effort  to  recover  this 
precious  relic  ;  and  from  this  compofure  he  feems  to 
have  entertained  fome  fecret  fufplcions  of  its  authenti¬ 
city.”  Pierefc  would  have  had  no  chance  of  recover¬ 
ing  it  after  it  was  in  the  polleftion  of  Lord  Arundel’s 
agents.  He  was  either  a  real  or  a  pretended  patron  of 
letters  *,  and  it  became  him  to  affefl  to  be  pleafed  that 
the  infcription  had  come  into  England,  and  W'as  lllu- 
ftrated  by  his  learned  friend  Selden.  John  F.  Grono- 
vius  had,  with  great  labour  and  expence,  collated  An¬ 
na  Comnena’s  Alexiades,  and  intended  to  publiQi  them. 
While  he  was  w’alting  for  fome  other  collations,  they 
were  intercepted,  and  the  w^ork  w^as  pnblifhed  by  ano¬ 
ther.  As  foon  as  Gronovius  heard  this  unpleafant 
news,  he  anfwered,  that  learned  men  were  engaged  in 
a  common  caufe  *,  that  if  one  prevented  another  in  any 
publication,  he  ought  rather  to  be  thanked  for  light¬ 
ening  the  burden,  than  blamed  for  interfering.  But 
who  would  conclude  from  this  anfvver,  that  Gronovius 
thought  the  Alexiades  fpurious,  or  not  worthy  of  any 
regard  ? 

Mr  R.  calculates,  that  the  venders  of  the  marble  re¬ 
ceived  2CQ  pieces.  But  here  again  we  are  left  in  the 
dark,  unlefs  we  knew  the  precife  value  of  thefe  pieces. 
Perhaps  they  might  be  equal  to  an  hundred  of  our 
pounds,^  perhaps  only  to  fifty,  Befides,  as  they  at  firft 


bargained  with  Samfon,  Plercfc’s  fuppofed  Jew  agent.  Chronicle, 
for  fifty  pieces  only,  they  could  not  have  forged  the  ****v""'"- 
infeription  wuth  the  clear  profpedl  of  receiving  more  \ 
neither  does  it  appear  that  they  were  paid  by  Samfon. 

It  is  fully  as  rcafonable  to  fuppofe  fraud  oh  the  one 
fide  as  on  the  other  \  and  if  Samfon,  after  having  the 
marble  in  his  pofTeftTion,  refufed  or  delayed  to  pay  the 
fum  ftipulated,  he  might,  in  confequence  of  fuch  refu¬ 
sal  or  delay,  be  thrown  into  prifon,  and  might,  in  re¬ 
venge,  damage  the  marble  before  the  owners  could  re¬ 
cover  it.  We  own  this  account  of  ours  to  be  a  ro¬ 
mance  5  but  it  is  lawful  to  combat  romance  with  ro¬ 
mance. 

IX.  T^he  world  has  been  frequently  itnpofed  upon  by 
fpurious  books  and  infcriptions  ;  and  therefore  we  fhould 
be  extremely  cautious  with  regard  to  what  we  receive 
under  the  venerable,  name  of  antiquity* 

Pv'Iuch  truth  is  obferyable  in  this  remark.  But  the 
danger  lies  in  applying  fuch  general  apophthegms  to 
particular  cafes.  In  the  firft  place,  it  muft  be  obferv- 
ed,  that  no  forged  books  will  exaflly  fuit  Mr  R.’s 
purpofe,  but  fuch  as  pretend  to  be  the  author’s  own 
hand-writing  \  nor  any  infcriptions,  but  fuch  as  are 
ftlll  extant  on  the  original  materials,  or  fuch  as  were 
known  to  be  extant  at  the  time  of  their  pretended  dif- 
covery.  Let  the  argument  be  bounded  by  thefe  li¬ 
mits,  and  the  number  of  forgeries  will  be  very  much 
reduced.  We  are  not  in  polTeftfion  of  Cyriacus  Anco- 
nltanus’s  book  \  but  if  wx  were  governed  by  authority, 
we  ftiould  think  that  the  teftimony  of  Reinefius  in  his* 
favour  greatly  overbalances  all  that  Auguftinus  has  faid 
to  his  prejudice.  The  opinion  of  Reinefius  is  of  the 
more  weight,  becaufe  he  fufpefts  Urfinus  of  publifhing 
counterfeit  monuments.  We  likewife  find  the  moft 
eminent  critics  of  the  prefent  age  quoting  Cyriacus 
without  fufpicion  ( Vid.  Ruhnken.  in  Timfei  Lex.  Plat. 

р.  10.  apud  Koen,  ad  Gregor,  p.  140.).  The  doflrine 
advanced  in  the  citation  from  Hardouin  is  exa6By 
confornaable  to  that  writer’s  ufual  paradoxes.  He 
wanted  to  deftroy  the  credit  of  all  the  Greek  and  La¬ 
tin  writers.  But  infcriptions  hung  like  a  mlllftone 
about  the  neck  of  his  proje£f.  He  therefore  refolved 
to  make  fure  work,  and  to  deny  the  genuinenefs  of  as 
many  as  he  faw  convenient :  to  cffedl  wLich  purpofe, 
he  intrenches  himfelf  in  a  general  accufation.  If  the 
author  of  the  differtation  had  quoted  a  few  more  pa¬ 
ragraphs  from  Hardouin,  in  which  he  endeavours,  af¬ 
ter  his  manner,  to  fhow  the  forgery  of  fome  Infcrip- 
tions,  he  w^ould  at  once  have  adminiftered  the  poifon 
and  the  antidote.  But  to  the  reveries  of  that  learned 
madman,  refpe(fting  Greek  fuppofititious  compofitions 
of  this  nature,  we  fliall  content  ourfelves  wnth  oppofing 
the  fentiments  of  a  modern  critic,  whofe  judgment  oa 
the  fubje61  of  fpurious  infcriptions  will  not  be  dlfput- 
ed.  Maffei,  in  the  introduflion  to  the  third  book, 

с.  I.  p.  51.  of  his  admirable,  though  unfiniftied,  work, 
de  Arte  Critic  a  Laptdaria,  ufes  thefe  words  :  Infer  iptio^. 
num  Greece  loqiientium  commentitias^Ji  cum  Latinis  com- 
paremus^  deprehendi paucas ;  neqiie  enim  ulhim  omnino 
ejl^  in  tanta  debacchantium  falfariorutn  lihidine,  nionu-, 
menti  genus,  in  quod  ii  fibi  minus  licere  putaverint* 
Argumento  ejl,  pmiciffimas  ufque  in  hanc  diem  ab  erudi- 
tis  viris,  et  in  hoc  litcrarum  genere  plurimum  verfatls 
rejeclas  ejje,  folfique  damnatas. 

Books  of  CHRONiciESy  a  canonical  writing  of  the 
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Chronicles,  Old  Tedametit.  It  is  uncertain  which  were  written 
Chrono-  Books  of  Kings^  or  The  Chfonicles,  fince  they 

4  ^  .  each  refer  to  the  other.  However  it  be,  the  latter  is 

often  more  full  and  comprehenfive  than  the  former* 
Whence  the  Greek  interpreters  call  thefc  two  books 
llec^uMtTretavXf  Supplements^  Additions^  or  things  omit¬ 
ted,  becaufe  they  contain  fome  circuraftances  which  are 
omitted  in  the  other  hiftorical  books.  The  Jews  make 
but  one  book  of  the  Chronicles,  under  the  title  of  Z)/- 
hre~Haimnim^  i.  e.  journals  or  Annals,  Ezra  is  ge¬ 
neral  believed  to  be  the  author  of  thefe  books.  It  is 
certain  they  were  written  after  the  end  of  the  Babylo- 
niili  captivity  and  the  lirft  year  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus, 
of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the  laft  chapter  of  the  fe- 
cond  book. 

The  Chronicles^  or  Paraleipomena^  are  an  abridge¬ 
ment  of  all  the  facred  hillory,  from  the  beginning  of 
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the  Jewilh  nation  to  their  firfl:  return  from  the  capti-  Chrono- 
vity,  taken  out  of  thofe  books  of  the  Bible  which  we 
Bill  have,  and  out  of  other  annals  which  the  author  " 

had  then  by  him.  The  defign  of  the  writer  was  to  — -y— 
give  the  Jews  a  feries  of  their  hiltory.  The  firft  book 
relates  to  the  rife  and  propagation  of  the  people  of 
Ifracl  from  Adam,  and  gives  a  punctual  and  exaft  ac¬ 
count  of  the  reign  of  David.  The  fecond  book  fets 
down  the  progrefs  and  end  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
to  the  very  year  of  their  return  from  the  Babyloniili 
captivity. 

CHRONOGRAM,  a  fpecies  of  falfe  wit,  conlift- 
ing  in  this,  that  a  certain  date  or  epoclia  is  exprelTed 
by  numeral  letters  of  one  or  more  verfes ;  fuch  is  that 
which  makes  the  motto  of  a  medal  ftruck  by  Guftavus 
Adolphus  in  1632  ; 

ChrlftVs  DVX  5  ergo  trIVMphVs.j 
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*^I^REATS  of  time,  the  method  of  meafuring  its 
parts,  and  adapting  thefe,  when  diftinguiftied  by 
proper  marks  and  charafters,  to  paft  tranfadlions,  for 
t  the  illuftration  of  hiftory.  This  fclence  therefore  con- 
How  divi-  of  two  parts.  The  firft  treats  of  the  proper  mea- 
*  furement  of  time,  and  the  adjuftment  of  its  fevetal  dl- 
vifions  5  the  fecond,  of  fixing  the  dates  of  the  various 
events  recorded  in  hiftory,  and  ranging  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  feveral  divifions  of  time,  in  the  order  in 

2  which  they  happened. 

CKronoIo-  Chronology,  comparatively  fpeaklng,  is  but  of  mo- 
kno\vn  to  date.  The  ancient  poets  appear  to  have  been  en- 

the  an-  tirely  unacquainted  with  it ;  and  Homer,  the  moft  ce- 
<ients.  lebrated  oF  them  all,  mentions  nothing  like  a  formal 
kalendar  in  any  part  of  his  writings.  In  the  moft  early 
periods,  the  only  meafurement  of  time  v/as  by  the  fea- 
fons,  the  revolutions  of  the  fun  and  moon  j  and  many 
ages  muft  have  elapfed  before  the  mode  of  computation 
by  dating  events  came  into  general  ufe.  Several  cen- 

3  turies  intervened  between  the  era  of  the  Olympic  games 

Inaccurate  and  the  firft  hiftorlans  ;  and  feveral  more  between  thefe 
^m^utin°^  and  the  firft  authors  of  chronology.  When  time  firft 
time^at  firft  ^^g^n  to  be  reckoned,  we  find  its  meafures  very  inde- 
made  ufe  terminate.  The  fucceflion  of  Juno’s  prieftefles  at  Ar- 
oF.  gos  ferved  Hellanicus  for  the  regulation  of  his  narra¬ 

tive  j  while  Ephorus  reckoned  his  matters  by  genera¬ 
tions.  Even  in  the  hiftories  of  Herodotus  and  Thucy¬ 
dides,  wt  find  no  regular  dates  for  the  events  record¬ 
ed  :  nor  was  there  any  attempt  to  eftablifh  a  fixed  era, 
until  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Phlladelphus,  who  attemp¬ 
ted  it  by  comparing  and  corredling  the  dates  of  the  O- 
lympiads,  the  kings  of  Sparta,  and  the  fucceflion  of 
the  prieftelfes  of  Juno  at  Argos.  Eratofthenes  and  A«- 
pollodorus  digefted  the  events  recorded  by  them,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fucccflion  of  the  Olympiads  and  of  the 
Spartan  kings. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  meafures  of  time  in  the  moft 
early  periods  renders  the  hiftories  of  thofe  times  equal¬ 
ly  uncertain  ;  and  even  after  the  invention  of  dates 
and  eras,  we  find  the  ancient  hlftorians  very  inatten¬ 
tive  to  them,  and  inaccurate  in  their  computations. 
Frequently  their  eras  and  years  were  reckoned  dif- 
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fefcntly  ivithout  their  being  fenfible  of  it,  or  at  leaft 
without  giving  the  reader  any  information  concerning 
it ;  a  circumftance  which  has  rendered  the  fragments 
of  their  works  now  remaining  of  very  little  ufe  to  po- 
fterity.  The  Chaldean  and  Egyptian  writers  are  ge¬ 
nerally  acknowledged  to  be  fabulous  5  and  Strabo  ac¬ 
quaints  us,  that  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  the  other  early  ^ 
hiftorians  of  Greece,  were  ill  informed  and  credulous*  Ancient  hi- 
Hence  the  difagreement  among  the  ancient  hiftorians,  not 

and  the  extreme  confufion  and  contradiftion  we  meet 
with  on  comparing  their  works.  Hellanicus  and  Acu- 
filaus  difagreed  about  their  genealogies  j  the  latter  re¬ 
jected  the  traditions  of  Hefiod.  Timaeus  accufed  E- 
phorus  of  falfehoOd,  and  the  reft  of  the  world  accufed 
Timaeus*  The  moft  fabulous  legends  vrere  impofed 
on  the  w^orld  by  Herodotus  j  and  even  Thucydides  and 
Diodorus,  generally  accounted  able  hiftorians,  have 
been  conviaed  of  error.  The  chronology  of  the  La*, 
tins  is  (till  more  uncertain*  The  records  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  Were  deftroyed  by  the  Gauls  ;  and  Fablus  Pic- 
tor,  the  moft  ancient  of  their  hiftorians,  was  obliged 
to  borrow  the  greateft  part  of  his  information  from  the 
Greeks.  In  other  European  nations  the  chronology 
is  ftill  more  imperfeCt  and  of  a  later  date  ;  and  even 
in  modern  times,  a  confiderable  degi'ee  of  confufion 
and  inaccuracy  has  arifen  from  want  of  attention  in  the 
hiftorians  to  afeertain  the  dates  and  epochs  with  preci- 
fion.  ^ 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  is  obvious  how  necefiary  Utility  of 
a  propet  fyftem  of  chronology  muft  be  for  the  riglit  chronology, 
underftanding  of  hiftory,  and  likewife  how  very 
cult  it  muft  be  to  eftablifli  fuch  a  fyftem.  In  this, 
however,  feveral  learned  men  have  excelled,  particu- 
larly  Julius  Africanus,  Eufebius  of  C^fiirea,  George 
Cyncelle,  John  of  Antioch,  Dennis,  Petau,  Cluviar, 

Calvifius,  Ulher,  Simfon,  Marfham,  Blair,  and  Play¬ 
fair.  It  is  founded,  l.  On  aftronoraical  obfervations, 
particularly  of  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  calculations  of  the  eras  and  years  of  dif¬ 
ferent  nations.  2.  The  teftimonies  of  credible  authors. 

3.  Thofe  epochs  in  hiftory  which  are  fo  well  attefted 
and  determined,  that  they  have  never  been  contro* 

N  2  verted» 
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verted.  4.  Ancient  medals,  coins,  monuments,  and 
inferiptions.  None  of  thefe,  however,  can  be  fuffl- 
ciently  intelligible  without  an  explanation  of  the  firft 
part,  which,  we  have  already  obferved,  confiders  the 
divifions  of  time,  and  of  which  therefore  we  fliall  treat 
in  the  firft  place. 

The  moft  obvious  divifion  of  time  is  derived  from  the 
apparent  revolutions  of  the  celeftlal  bodies,  particular¬ 
ly  of  the  fun,  which  by  the  vicifiitudes  of  day  and 
night  becomes  evident  to  the  moft  barbarous  and  ig- 
norant  nations.  In  ftridt  propriety  of  fpeech,  the  word 
i/ay  fignifies  only  that  portion  of  time  during  which 
the  fun  diffufes  light  on  any  part  of  the  earth  j  but  in 
the  moft  comprehenfible  fenfe,  it  includes  the  night 
alfo,  and  is  called  by  chronologers  a  civi/  day  j  by 
aftronomers  a  natural^  and  fometimes  an  artificial 
day. 

By  a  civil  day  is  meant  the  interval  betwixt  the 
fun’s  departure  from  any  given  point  in  the  heavens 
and  next  return  to  the  fame,  with  as  much  more  as 
anfwers  to  its  diurnal  motion  eaftward,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  59  minutes  and  8  feconds  of  a  degree,  or  3  mi¬ 
nutes  and  57  feconds  of  time.  It  is  alfo  called  2^ folar 
day,  and  is  longer  than  a  fdereal  one,  infomuch  that, 
if  the  former  be  divided  into  24  equal  parts  or  hours, 
the  latter  will  confift  only  of  23  hours  56  minutes. 
The  apparent  Inequality  of  the  fun’s  motion,  likewife, 
arifing  from  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  produces  an¬ 
other  inequality  in  the  length  of  the  days  :  and  hence 
the  difference  betwixt  real  and  apparent  time,  fo  that 
the  apparent  motion  of  the  fun  cannot  always  be  a  true 
meafure  of  duration.  Thofe  inequalities,  however, 
are  capable  of  being  reduced  to  a  general  ftandard, 
Tvhich  furniflies  an  exafl  iheafure  throughout  the  year; 
whence  arifes  the  difference  between  mean  and  appa¬ 
rent  time,  as  Is  explained  under  the  article  Astro¬ 
nomy. 

There  have  been  very  confiderable  differences  among 
nations  with  regard  to  the  beginning  and  ending  of 
their  days.  The  beginning  of  the  day  was  counted 
funrife  by  the  Babylonians,  Syrians,  Perfians, 
and  Indians.  The  civil  day  of  the  Jew's  was  begun 
from  funrife,  and  their  facred  one  from  funfet ;  the 
latter  mode  of  computation  being  followed  by  the  A- 
thenlans,  Arabs,  ancient  Gauls  and  other  European 
nations.  According  to  foine,  the  Egyptians  began 
tlli:ir  day  at  funfet,  while  others  are  of  opinion  that 
they  computed  from  noon  or  from  funrife  :  and  Pliny 
informs  us  that  they  computed  their  civil  day  from  one 
midnight  to  another.  It  Is  probable,  however,  that 
they  had  different  modes  of  computation  in  different 
provinces  or  cities.  The  Aufonians,  the  moft  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Italy,  computed  the  day  from  mid¬ 
night  ;  and  the  aftronomers  of  Cathay  and  Oighur  in 
the  Eaft  Indies  reckoned  in  the  fame  manner.  This 
mode  of  computation  was  adopted  by  Hipparchus, 
Copernicus,  and  other  aftronomers,  and  is  now  In  com¬ 
mon  life  among  ourfelves.  The  afronomical  day,  how¬ 
ever,  as  it  is  called,  on  account  of  its  being  ufed  in 
aftronomical  calculations,  commences  at  noon,  and 
ends  at  the  fame  time  the  following  day.  The  Maho- 
method  of  metans  reckon  from  one  twilight  to  another.  In  Ita- 
ly,  the  civil  day  commences  at  fome  indeterminate 
Italy.  point  after  funfet;  whence  the  time  of  noon  varies  with 
the  feafon  of  the  year.  At  the  fwmmer  folftice,  the 
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clock  ftrikes  16  at  noon,  and  19  at  the  time  of  the 
W'Inter  folftice.  Thus  alfo  the  length  of  each  day  dif- 
fers  by  feveral  minutes  from  that  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  or  following  it.  This  variation  requires  a  confi¬ 
derable  difficulty  in  adjufting  their  time  by  clocks.  It 
is  accompliftied,  however,  by  a  fudden  movement 
which  correfls  the  difference  when  It  amounts  to  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  this  It  does  fometimes  at  the 
end  of  eight  days,  fometimes  at  the  end  of  1 5,  and 
fometimes  at  the  end  of  40.  Information  of  all  this  is 
given  by  a  printed  kalendar,  which  announces,  that 
from  the  1 6th  of  February,  for  inftance  to  the  24th, 

It  will  be  noon  at  a  quarter  paft  18  ;  from  the  24th  of 
February  to  the  6th  of  March,  it  will  be  noon  at  18 
o’clock  precifely  ;  from  the  firft  of  June  to  the  13th  of 
July,  the  hour  of  noon  will  be  at  16  o’clock  ;  on  the 
13th  of  July  it  will  be  at  half  an  hour  after  16;  and 
fo  on  throughout  the  different  months  of  the  year. 

This  abfurd  method  of  meafuring  the  day  continues, 
notwithftanding  feveral  attempts  to  fapprefs  it,  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  Italy,  a  few  provinces  only  ex¬ 
cepted.  ^  ^ 

The  fubdivifions  of  the  day  have  not  been  lefs  varl- Various 
ous  than  the  computations  of  the  day  Itfelf.  The  moft 
obvious  divifion,  and  which  could  at  no  time,  nor 
no  age,  be  miftaken,  was  that  of  morning  and  evening. 

In  procefs  of  time  the  two  intermediate  points  of  noon 
and  midnight  were  determined  ;  and  this  divifion  in- 
to  quarters  W'as  in  ufe  long  before  the  invention  of 
hours. 

From  this  fubdivifion  probably  arofe  the  method 
ufed  by  the  Jews  and  Romans  of  dividing  the  day  and 
night  into  four  vigils  or  W'atches.  The  firft  began  at 
funrifing,  or  fix  in  the  morning  ;  the  fecond  at  nine  ; 
the  third  at  twelve  ;  and  the  fourth  at  three  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon.  In  like  manner  the  night  was  divided  Into 
four  parts  ;  the  firft  beginning  at  fix  in  the  evening, 
the  fecond  at  nine,  the  third  at  twelve,  and  the  fourth 
at  three  in  the  morning.  The  firft  of  thefe  divifions 
w'as  called  by  the  Jews  the  third  hour  of  the  day ;  the 
fecond  the  fixth  ;  the  third  the  ninth  ;  and  the  fourth 
the  twelfth^  and  fometimes  the  eleventh.  Another  di¬ 
vifion  in  ufe,  not  only  among  the  nations  above  men¬ 
tioned,  but  the  Greeks  alfo,  was  that  which  reckoned 
the  firft  quarter  from  funfet  to  midnight  ;  the  fecond 
from  midnight  to  funrife  ;  the  third,  or  morning  watch, 
from  morning  to  noon  ;  and  the  fourth  from  noon  to 
funfet. 

It  Is  uncertain  at  wffiat  time  the  more  minute  fub- Invention 
divifion  of  the  day  into  hours  firft  commenced.  It  of  hours 
does  not  appear  from  the  writings  of  Mofes  that  he 
was  acquainted  wdth  it,  as  he  mentions  only  the  morn¬ 
ing,  mid-day,  evening,  and  funfet.  Hence  we  may 
conclude,  that  the  Egyptians  at  that  time  knew  no-  ^ 
thing  of  it,  as  Mofes  was  w  ell  Ikilled  In  their  learning. 
According  to  Herodotus,  the  Greeks  received  the 
knowledge  of  the  tw’elve  hours  of  the  day  from  the 
Babylonians.  It  Is  probable,  however,  that  the  divi¬ 
fion  w'as  aftually  known  and  in  ufe  before  the  name 
hour  was  applied  to  it ;  as  Cenforinus  informs  us  that 
the  term  was  not  rnade  ufe  of  in  Rome  for  300  years 
after  its  foundation  ;  nor  w’as  it  known  at  the  time 
the  twelve  tables  were  conftru(fted. 

The  eaftern  nations  divide;  the  day  and  night  in  a 
very  fingular  manner  ;  the  origin  of  which  Is  not  eafily 

difeovered. 
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aifcovered.  The  Chinefe  have  five  watches  m  the  night, 
which  are  announced  by  a  certain  number  of  ftrokes 
on  a  bell  or  drum.  They  begin  by  giving  one  ftroke, 
which  is  anfwered  by  another  j  and  this  is  repeated  at 
the  difiance  of  a  minute  or  two,  until  thefecond  watch 
begin,  which  is  announced  by  two  firokes  j  and  fo  on 
throughout  the  reft  of  the  watches.  By  the  ancient 
Tartars,  Indians,  and  Perfians,  the  day  was  divided 
into  eight  parts,  each  of  which  contained  feven  hours 
Method  of  and  a  half.  The  Indians  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  di- 
computa-  vide  the  day  into  fix  parts,  called  najika ;  each  of 
tion  on  the  parts  is  fubdlvlded  into  6o  others,  called  w- 

ITaUblr  the  venaiga  into  6o  bir/^es  ^  the  blrpe  into  lO 

^  ’  kenikansy  the  kenikan  into  four  matures;  the  naat- 

tire  into  eight  haunirnas  or  caignodes ;  which,  divi- 
fions,  according  to  our  mode  of  computation,  ftand  as 
follow : 

Najika,  Venaiga,  Birpe,  Kenikan,  Mattire,  Caignode, 

24  min,  24  fee.  4  fee.  y  fee.  fee. 

The  day  of  the  Chinefe  is  begun  at  midnight,  and 
ends  with  the  midnight  following.  It  is  divided  into 
twelve  hours,  each  dlfiinguifhed  by  a  particular  name 
and  figure.  They  alfo  divide  the  natural  day  into 
100  parts,  and  each  of  thefe  into  1 00  minutes  j  fo 
that  the  whole  contains  10,000  minutes.  In  the  north¬ 
ern  parts  of  Europe,  where  only  two  feafons  are 
reckoned  in  the  year,  the  divifions  of  the  day  and  night 
are  confiderably  larger  than  with  us.  In  Iceland  the 
24  hours  are  divided  into  eight  parts  j  the  firft  of 
which  commences  at  three  in  the  morning  *,  the  fe- 
cond  at  five  ^  the  third  at  half  an  hour  after  eight  j  the 
fourth  at  eleven  •,  the  fifth  at  three  in  the  afternoon  ; 
the  fixth  at  fix  in  the  evening  *,  the  feventh  at  eight, 
and  the  laft  at  midnight.  In  the  eaftern  part  of  Tur- 
keftan,  the  day  is  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  each 
of  which  is  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  fome  animal. 
Thefe  are  fubdivided  into  eight  heh  ;  fo  that  the  wdiole 

13  24  hours  contain  96  heh, 

Divifions  The  modern  divifions  of  the  hour  in  ufe  among  us 
of  the  hour  minutes,  feconds,  thirds,  fourths,  See.  each 

nu°er&c  ®  fixtieth  part  of  the  former  fubdivifion.^  By 

*  *  the  Chaldseans,  Jews,  and  Arabians,  the  hour  is  di¬ 

vided  into  1080  fcruples  j  fo  that  one  hour  contains 
60  minutes,  and  one  minute,  18  fcruples.  The  an¬ 
cient  Perfians  and  Arabs  were  likewfife  acquainted 
wdth  this  divlfion  ;  but  the  Jews  are  fo  fond  of  it,  that 
they  pretend  to  have  received  it  in  a  fupernatural  man¬ 
ner.  “  IiTachar  (fay  they)  afeended  into  heaven,  and 
brought  from  thence  1080  parts  for  the  benefit  of  the 

14  nation.” 

Methods  of  The  divifion  of  the  day  being  afeertained,  it  foon 
became  an  objedl  to  indicate  in  a  public  manner  the 
expiration  of  any  particular  hour  or  divifion  j  as  with¬ 
out  fome  general  knowledge  of  this  kind,  it  would  be 
in  a  great  meafure  impoflible  to  carry  on  bufinefs. 
The  methods  of  announcing  this  have  been  likewife 
very  different.  Among  the  Egyptians  it  was  cufto- 
mary  for  the  priefts  to  proclaim  the  hours  like  watch¬ 
men  among  us.  The  fame  method  was  followed  at 
Rome  y  nor  was  there  any  other  method  of  knovying 
*  the  hours  until  the  year  293  B,  C.  when  Papirius 

Curfor  firft  fet  up  a  fun-dial  in  the  Capitol.  A  fiml* 
lar  method  is  pra6llfed  among  the  I'urks,  w^hofe  priefts 
proclaim  from  the  top  of  their  mofques,  the  cock- 
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crowing,  day -break,  xnld-day,  three  o’clock  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon,  and  twilight,  being  their  appointed  times  of 
worflilp.  15 

As  this  mode  of  proclaiming  the  hour  could  not  but  Invention 
be  very  inconvenient,  as  well  as  imperfeiSl,  the  introduc- 
tion  of  an  inftrument  which  every  one  could  have  in 
his  poffeflion,  and  w’hich  might  anfwer  the  fame  pur-p^fg^ 
pofe,  muft  have  been  confidered  as  a  valuable  acquifi- 
tion.  One  of  the  firft  of  thefe  w’as  the  clepfydra  or 
water-clock^'.  Various  kinds  of  thefe  w^ere  in 
among  the  Egyptians  at  a  very  early  period.  The  in-“^  ^  ’ 
vention  of  the  inftrument  is  attributed  to  Thoth  or 
Mercury,  and  it  w’as  afterwards  improved  by  Ctefiblus 
of  Alexandria.  It  was  a  common  meafure  of  time 
among  the  Greeks,  Indians,  and  Chaldmans,  as  W’ell  as 
the  Egyptians,  but  was  not  introduced  into  Rome  till 
the  time  of  Sciplo  Nafica.  The  Chinefe  aftronomers 
have  long  made  ufe  of  it  j  and  by  its  means  divided 
the  zodiac  into  twelve  parts  ^  but  it  is  a  very  inac¬ 
curate  meafure  of  time,  varying,  not  only  according  to 
the  quantity  of  water  in  the  veffel,  but  according  to 
the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere. 

The  clepfydra  was  fucceeded  by  the  gnomon  or 
fun-dial. — This  at  firft  was  no  more  than  ^  a  ftile 
ere6led  perpendicularly  to  the  horizon  y  and  it  was  a 
long  time  before  the  principles  of  it  came  to  be  tho» 
roughly  underftood.  The  invention  is  with  great 
probability  attributed  to  the  Babylonians,  from  whom 
the  Jews  received  it  before  the  time  of  Ahaz,  wEeu 
we  know  that  a  fun*dial  was  already  eredled  at  Jeru- 
falem.  The  Chinefe  and  Egyptians  alfo  w’ere  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  ufe  of  the  dial  at  a  very  early  pe¬ 
riod,  and  it  was  confiderably  Improved  by  Anaximan¬ 
der  or  Anaximenes  y  one  of  wdiom  is  for  that  reafon 
looked  upon  to  be  the  inventor.  Various  kinds  of 
dials,  however,  were  invented  and  made  ufe  of  in  dif¬ 
ferent  nations  long  before  their  introduction  at  Rome. 

The  firft  erected  in  that  city,  as  has  been  already  men¬ 
tioned,  was  that  by  Papirius  Curfor  j  and  30  years 
after,  Valerius  Meffala  brought  one  from  Sicily, 
wTich  was  ufed  in  Rome  for  no  lefs  than  99  years, 
though  conftruCted  for  a  Sicilian  latitude,  and  con- 
fequently  incapable  of  fhow’ing  the  hours  exaCtly  in 
any  other  place  y  but  at  laft  another  was  conftruCted 
by  L.  Philippus,  capable  of  meafuring  time  with  great¬ 
er  accuracy’. 

It  was  long  after  the  invention  of  dials  before  man¬ 
kind  began  to  form  any  idea  of  clocks  ;  nor  is  it  well 
known  at  w-hat  period  they  w’ere  firft  invented.  A 
clock  was  fent  by  Pope  Paul  I.  to  Pepin  king  of 
France,  which  at  that  time  w’as  fuppofed  to  be  the 
only  one  in  the  w^orld.  A  very  curious  one  was  alfo 
fent  to  Charles  the  Gi  eat. from  the  caliph  Haroun  Al- 
rafehid,  which  the  hiftorians  of  the  time  fpeak  of  wdth 
furprife  and  admiration  ;  but  the  greateft  improvement 
w^as  that  of  Mr  Huygens,  who  added  the  pendulum  to 
it.  Still,  however,  the  inftruments  for  dividing  time 
were  found  to  be  Inaccurate  for  nice  purpofes.  T.  he 
expanfion  of  the  materials  by  heat,  and  their  contrac¬ 
tion  by  cold,  w  ould  caufe  a  very  perceptible  alteration 
in  the  going  of  an  inftrument  in  the  fame  place  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  of  the  year,  and  much  more  if  carried 
from  one  climate  to  another.  Various  methods  have 
been  contrived  to  corre£l:  this  y  which  indeed  can  be 
done  verv  effe<ftually  at  land  by  a  certain  conftru(ftion 
I  of 
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of  the  pendulum  ;  but  at  Tea,  where  a  pendulum  can¬ 
not  be  ufed,  the  inaccuracy  is  of  confequence  much 
greater  :  nor  was  it  thought  poflible  to  corredl  the  er¬ 
rors  arifing  from  thefe  caufes  in  any  tolerable  degree, 
until  the  late  invention  of  Mr  Harrifon’s  time-piece, 
which  may  be  conlidered  as  making  perhaps  as  near  an 
approach  to  perfedlion  as  poflible. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  more  minute 
dlvifions  of  time,  with  the  methods  of  meafuring 
them,  we  mutt  now  proceed  to  the  larger  j  which  more 
properly  belong  to  chronology,  and  which  mutt  be 
kept  on  record,  as  no  Inftrument  can  be  made  to 
point  them  out.  .  Of  thefe  the  divlfion  into  weeks  of 
ieven  days  is  one  of  the  moft  ancient,  and  probably 
took  place  from  the  creation  of  the  world.  Some, 
indeed,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  week  war  invented 
fome  time  after  for  the  more  convenient  notation  of 
time  j  but  whatever  may  be  in  this,  we  are  certain 
that  it  is  of  the  higheft  antiquity,  and  even  the  moft 
rude  and  barbarous  nations  have  made  ufe  of  it.  It  is 
lingular  indeed  that  the  Greeks,  notwdthftanding  their 
learning,  fhould  have  been  Ignorant  of  this  dlviflon  j 
and  M.  Goguet  Informs  us,  that  they  were  almoft  the 
only  nation  w^ho  w^ere  fo.  By  them  the  month  of  30 
days  was  divided  into  three  times  lO,  and  the  days  of 
it  named  accordingly.  Thus  the  15th  day  of  the 
month  was  called  the  fecond  Jifth^  or  fifth  of  the  fe- 
cond  tenth  j  the  24th  was  called  the  third  fourth^  or 
the  fourth  day  of  the  third  tenth.  This  method  was 
in  ufe  in  the  days  of  Hefiod,  and  it  W’as  not  until  fe- 
veral  ages  had  elapfed,  that  the  ufe  of  w^eeks  was  re¬ 
ceived  into  Greece  from  the  Egyptians.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Cathay,  in  the  northern  part  of  China,  w^ere 
llkewife  unacquainted  with  the  week  of  feven  days, 
but  divided  the  year  into  fix  parts  of  60  days  each. 
They  had  alfo  a  cycle  of  15  days,  which  they  ufed 
as  a  week.  The  week  was  likewdfe  unknown  to  the 
ancient  Perfians  and  to  the  Mexicans  ;  the  former 
having  a  different  name  for  every  day  of  the  month, 
and  the  latter  making  ufe  of  a  cycle  of  13  days.  By 
almoft  all  other  nations  the  week  of  feven  days  was 
adopted. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  one  day  in  the  week  has  al¬ 
ways  been  accounted  as  facred  by  every  nation.  Thus 
Saturday  was  confecrated  to  pious  purpofes  among 
the  Jews,  Friday  by  the  Turks,  Tuefday  by  the  Afri¬ 
cans  of  Guinea,  and  Sunday  by  the  Chriftians. 
Hence  alfo  the  origin  of  Feria  or  holidays,  frequent¬ 
ly  made  ufe  of  in  Syftems  of  Chronology ;  and  which 
arofe  from  the  following  clrcumftance.  In  the  church 
of  Rome  the  old  ecclefiaftical  year  began  with  Eafter 
week  ;  all  the  days  of  wElch  were  called  Ferice  or  Fe^ 
riati^  that  is,  holy,  or  facred  days  ;  and  in  procefs  of 
time  the  days  of  other  weeks  came  to  be  diftinguifti- 
cd  by  the  fame  appellation,  for  the  two  following  rea- 
fons,  I.  Becaufe  every  day  ought  to  be  holy  in  the 
eftimation  of  a  Chriftian.  2.  Becaufe  all  days  are  holy 
to  ecclefiaftics,  whofe  time  ought  to  be  entirely  de¬ 
voted  to  religious  worfliip. — The  term  zveeh  Is  fome- 
times  ufed  to  fignify  feven  years,  not  only  in  the  pro¬ 
phetical  writings,  but  likewife  by  profane  authors  : 
thus  Varro,  in  his  book  inferibed  Hebdomades^  informs 
us,  that  he  had  then  entered  the  12  th  w'eek  of  his 
years. 

,  The  next  divifion  of  time  fuperior  to  weeks,  is  that 
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of  months*  This  appears  to  have  been.  If  not  coeVal 
with  the  creation,  at  leaft  in  ufe  before  the  flood.  As 
this  divifion  is  naturally  pointed  out  by  the  revolution 
of  the  moon,  the  months  of  all  nations  were  origi¬ 
nally  lunar ;  until  after  fome  confiderable  advances 
had  been  made  in  fcience,  the  revolutions  of  that  lu¬ 
minary  were  compared  with  the  fun,  and  thus  the  li¬ 
mits  of  the  month  fixed  with  greater  accuracy.  The 
divifion  of  the  year  into  iz^montbs,  as  being  found¬ 
ed  on  the  number  of  full  revolutions  of  the  moon  in 
that  time,  has  alfo  been  very  general  *,  though  Sir  John 
Chardin  informs  us,  that  the  Perfians  divided  the  year 
into  24  months  j  and  the  Mexicans  into  1 8  months  of 
20  days  each.  The  months  generally  contained  3® 
days,  or  29  and  30  days  alternately  \  though  this  rule 
was  far  from  being  without  exception.  The  months 
of  the  Latins  confifted  of  16,  18,  22,  or  36  days  j 
and  Romulus  gave  his  people  a  year  of  10  months 
and  304  days.  The  Kamtfchatkadales  divide  the  year 
into  10  months  j  reckoning  the  time  proper  for  la¬ 
bour  to  be  nine  months,  and  the  winter  feafon,  when 
they  are  obliged  to  remain  inadive,  only  as  one 
month. 

It  has  been  a  very  ancient  cuftom  to  give  names  to 
the  different  months  of  the  year,  though  this  appears 
to  have  been  more  modern  than  the  departure  of  the 
Ifraelites  out  of  Egypt,  as  they  would  otherwife  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  carried  it  with  them  ;  but  for  a  con¬ 
fiderable  time  after  their  fettlement  in  Canaan,  they 
diftinguiflied  the  months  only  by  the  names  of  firftj 
fecond,  &c.  After  their  return  from  the  Babylo- 
nifh  captivity,  they  adopted  the  names  given  to  the 
months  by  the  Chaldseans.  Other  nations  adopted 
various  names,  and  arranged  the  months  thcmfelves  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  fancy.  From  this  laft  circumftancc 
arifes  the  variety  In  the  dates  of  the  months ;  for  as 
the  year  was  been  reckoned  from  different  figns  in  the 
ecliptic,  neither  the  number  nor  the  quantity  of  months 
have  been  the  fame,  and  their  fituatlon  has  likewife 
been  altered  by  the  intercalations  neceffary  to  be 
made. 

Thefe  intercalations  became  neceffary  on  account 
of  the  excefs  of  the  folar  above  the  lunar  year  ^  and 
the  months  compofed  of  intercalary  days  are  likewife 
called  emholifmaL  Thefe  embolifmal  months  are  either 
natural  or  civil*  By  the  former  the  folar  and  lunar 
years  are  adjufted  to  one  another  j  and  the  latter  arifes 
from  the  defe^f  of  the  civil  year  Itfelf.  The  ador  of 
the  Jew^s,  which  always  confifts  of  30  days.  Is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  natural  embolifmal  month. 

The  Romans  had  a  method  of  dividing  their  months 
into  kalends,  nones,  and  ides.  The  firft  was  derived 
from  an  old  word  calo^  “  to  call becaufe,  at  every  new 
moon,  one  of  the  lower  clafs  of  priefts  affembled  the 
people,  and  called  over,  or  announced,  as  many  days  as 
Intervened  betivixt  that  and  the  nones,  in  order  to  no¬ 
tify  the  difference  of  time  and  the  return  of  fefllvals. 
The  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  yth  of  March,  May, 
July,  and  Oftober,  were  the  nones  of  thefe  months  •, 
but  In  the  other  months  were  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th 
days  only.  Thus  the  5rh  of  January  was  its  nones  •, 
the  4th  was  pridie  nonarum ;  the  3d,  tertio  nonarum^ 
&c.  The  Ides  contained  eight  days  in  every  month, 
and  were  nine  days  diftant  from  the  nones.  Thus  the 
J5th  day  of  the  four  months  already  mentioned  was 
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tlie  ides  of  tlieni  5  but  in  the  others  the  1 3th  was  ac¬ 
counted  as  fuch;  the  12th  was  pridie  iduunh  and  the 
1  ith  teirtto  iduutn*  The  ides  were  fucceeded  by  the  ka¬ 
lends  ;  the  14th  of  January,  for  inftance,  being  the 
19th  kalend  of  February;  the  15th  was  the  18th  ka- 
lend;  and  fo  on  till  the  31(1  of  January,  which  was 
pridie  kalendarutn  ;  and  February  ift  was  the  kalends. 

Aftronomi-  Among  the  European  nations  the  month  is  either 

cai  and  ci-  aftronomical  or  civil.  The  former  is  meafured  by 

'vil  months.  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  the  civil  confifts  of 
a  certain  number  of  days  fpecified  by  the  laws,  or  by 
the  civil  irdlitutions  of  any  nation  or  fociety.  The 
aflronomical  months,  being  for  the  moft  part  regulated 
by  the  motions  of  the  fun  and  moon,  are  thus  divided 
into  folar  and  lunar,  of  which  the  former  is  fometimes 
alfo  called  civi/.  The  aftronomical  folar  month  is  the 
time  which  the  fun  takes  up  in  palling  through  a  fign 
of  the  ecliptic.  The  lunar  month  is  periodical,  fyno- 
dical,  fidereal,  and  civil.  The  fynodical  lunar  month 
Is  the  time  that  palTes  between  any  conjunftion  of  the 
moon  with  the  (un  and  the  conjun£lion  following.  It 
includes  the  motion  of  the  fun  eaftward  during  that 
time;  fo  that  a  mean  lunation  confifts  of  apd.  izh. 
44'  2"  8921.  The  fidereal  lunar  month  is  the  time 
of  the  mean  revolution  of  the  moon  with  regard  to  the 
fixed  ftars.  As  the  equinoftial  points  go  backwards 
about  4'  in  the  fpace  of  a  lunar  month,  the  moon  muft, 
in  confequence  of  this  retroceffion,  arrive  at  the  equi¬ 
nox  fooner  than  at  any  fixed  ftar,  and  confequently  the 
mean  fidereal  revolution  muft  be  longer  than  the  mean 
periodical  one.  The  latter  confifts  of  zyd.  yh.  43^ 
4"  6840.  The  civil  lunar  month  is  computed  from 
the  moon,  to  anfwer  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  life ; 
and  as  it  would  have  been  Inconvenient,  in  the  com¬ 
putation  of  lunar  months,  to  have  reckoned  odd  parts 
of  days,  they  have  been  compofed  of  30  days,  or  of 
29  and  30  alternately,  as  the  neareft  round  numbers. 
When  the  month  is  reckoned  from  the  firft  appearance 
of  the  moon  after  her  conjuinftion,  it  is  called  the  monr/) 
of  ilhtminatmu  The  Arabs,  Turks,  and  other  nations, 
who  ufe  the  era  of  the  Hegira,  follow  this  method 
of  computation.  As  twelve  lunar  months,  however, 
are  f  I  days  lefs  than  a  folar  year,  Julius  Caefar  ordain¬ 
ed  that  the  month  ftiould  be  reckoned  from  the  courfe 
of  the  fun,  and  not  of  the  moon  ;  and  that  they  ftiould 
confift  of  30  and  31  days  alternately,  February  only 
excepted,  which  was  to  confift  of  28  commonly,  and  of 
20  29  in  leap-years. 

Of  years.  The  higheft  natural  divlfion  of  time  is  into  years. 

At  Hrft,  however,  it  is  probable  that  the  courfe  of  the 
fun  through  the  ecliptic  would  not  be  obferved,  but 
that  all  nations  would  meafure  their  time  by  the  revo¬ 
lutions  of  the  moon.  W^e  are  certain,  at  leaft,  that  the 
Egyptian  year  confifted  originally  of  a  fingle  lunation  ; 
though  at  length  it  Included  tw^o  or  three  months,  and 
was  determined  by  the  ftated  returns  of  the  feafons. 
As  the  eaftern  nations,  however,  particularly  the  E- 
gyptians,  Chaldeans,  and  Indians,  applied  themfelves 
in  very  early  periods  to  aftronomy,  they  found,  by 
comparing  the  motions  of  the  fun  and  moon  together, 
that  one  revolution  of  the  former  included  nearly  12  of 
the  latter.  Hence  a  year  of  12  lunations  was  formed, 
in  every  one  of  which  w^ere  reckoned  days ;  and 
hence  alfo  the  divifion  of  the  ecliptic  into  360  degrees. 
The  luni folar  year,  ccnfifting  of  36c  days,  v/as  in  ufe 
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long  before  any  regular  intercalations  were  made ; 
and  hiftorians  inform  us,  that  the  year  of  all  ancient 
nations  was  lunifolar.  Herodotus  relates,  that  the 
Egyptians  firft  divided  the  year  into  1 2  parts  by  the 
affiftance  of  the  ftars,  and  that  every  part  confifted  of 
30  days.  The  Thebans  corre£led  this  year  by  add¬ 
ing  five  intercalary  days  to  it.  The  old  Chaldean  year 
was  alfo  reformed  by  the  Medes  and  Perfians :  and 
fome  of  the  Chinefe  'miflionaries  have  informed  us, 
that  the  lunifolar  year  was  alfo  corrected  in  China  ; 
and  that  the  folar  year  was  afeertained  in  that  country 
to  very  confiderable  exaflnefs.  The  Latin  year,  before 
Niima’s  corre<5lion  of  it,  confifted  of  360  days,  of 
which  304  where  divided  into  ten  months ;  to  which 
were  added  two  private  months  not  mentioned  in  the 
kalendar.  .  5/ 

The  imperfeiflion  of  this  method  of  comparing  timeExpiana- 
is  now  very  evident.  The  luniiblar  year  was  about  tion  of  a 
5I  days  fhorter  than  the  true  folar  year,  and  as  much 
longer  than  the  lunar.  Hence  the  months  could  not 
long  correfpond  with  the  feafons ;  and  even  in  fo  fhort 
a  time  as  34  years,  the  winter  months  would  have 
changed  places  with  ihofe  of  fummer.  From  this  ra¬ 
pid  variation,  Mr  Playfair  takes  notice,  that  a  palfage 
in  Herodotus,  by  which  the  learned  have  been  exceed- 
ingly  puzzled,  may  receive  a  fatisfa6lory  folution,  viz. 
that  “  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  kings,  the 
fun  had  twice  arifen  in  the  place  where  it  had  former¬ 
ly  fet,  and  twice  fet  where  it  had  arifen.’^  By  this 
he  fuppofes  it  is  meant,  “  that  the  beginning  of  the 
year  had  twice  gone  through  all  the  figns  of  the  eclip¬ 
tic  ;■  and  that  the  fun  had  rifen  and  fet  twice  in  every 
day  and  month  in  the  year.”  This,  which  fome  have 
taken  for  a  proof  of  moft  extravagant  antiquity,  he 
further  obferves,  might  have  happened  in  138  years 
only ;  as  in  that  period  there  W’onld  be  a  difference  of 
nearly  two  years  between  the  folar  and  lunar  year. 

Such  evident  imperfe6lions  could  not  but  produce  a 
reformation  everywhere  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that 
there  was  no  nation  which  did  not  adopt  the  me¬ 
thod  of  adding  a  few  intercalary  days  at  certain  inter¬ 
vals.  We  are  ignorant,  however,  of  the  perfon  who 
was  the  firft  inventor  of  this  method.  The  Theban 
pi  lefts  attributed  the  invention  to  Mercury  or  Thoth  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
year  of  365  days  at  a  very  early  period.  The  length 
of  the  folar  year  was  reprefented  by  the  celebrated 
golden  circle  of  Ofymandyas'  of  365  cubits  circumfe¬ 
rence  ;  and  on  every  cubit  of  which  was  inferibed  a 
day  of  the  year,  together  with  the  heliacal  rifings  and 
fettings  of  the  ftars.  That  monarch  is  fuppofed  to 
have  reigned  in  the  1  ith  or  1 2th  century  before  the 
Chriftian  era.  la 

The  Egyptain  folar  year  being  almoft  fix  hours  Great^ 
(horter  than  the  true  one,  this  inaccuracy,  in  procefs 
of  time,  produced  another  revolution;  fome  circum- 
ftances  attending  which  ferve  to  fix  the  date  of  the  dif-  cycle, 
covery  of  the  length  of  the  year,  and  which,  from  the 
above  defeription  of  the  golden  circle,  we  may  fuppofe 
to  have  been  made  during  the  reign  of  Ofymandyas. 

The  inundation  of  the  Nile  was  annually  announced 
by  the  heliacal  rifing  of  Sirius,  to  which  the  reformers 
of  the  kalendar  adjufted  the  beginning  of  the  year,  fup- 
pofing  that  it  would  remain  immoveable.  In  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  however,  it  appeared  that  their  fuppofi- 

tion^ 
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tions  of  this  were  ill  founded. 

quality  above  mentioned,  the  heliacal  rifing  of  Sirius 
gradually  advanced  nearly  at  the  rate  of  one  day  in 
four  years  j  fo  that  in  1461  years  it  completed  a  revo¬ 
lution,  by  ariling  on  every  fucceeding  day  of  the  year, 
and  returning  to  the  point  originally  fixed  for  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year.  This  period,  equal  to  1460 
Julian  years,  was  termed  the  great  Egyptian  year,  or 
canicular  cycle.  From  the  accounts  we  have  of  the 
time  when  ^he  canicular  cycle  was  renewed,  the  time  of 

original  commencement  may  be  gathered  with  to¬ 
lerable  certainty.  This  happened,  according  to  Cen- 
forinus,  in  the  138th  year  of  the  Chriftian  era.  Rec¬ 
koning  backward  therefore  from  this  time  for  1460 
years,  we  come  to  the  year  B.  C.  1322,  when  the  fun 
was  in  Cancer,  about  14  or  15  days  after  the  fummer 
folftice,  which  happened  on  July  5th.  The  Egyptians 
ufed  no  Intercalation  till  the  time  of  Auguftus,  when 
the  corre6led  Julian  year  was  received  at  Alexandria 
by  his  order  ;  but  even  this  order  was  obeyed  only  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  who  refided  in  that  city  j  the 
fuperftitlous  natives  rcfullng  to  make  any  addition  to 
the  length  of  a  year  which  had  been  fo  long  eftablifli- 
ed  among  them. 

We  are  not  Informed  at  what  preclfe  period  the 
true  year  was  obferved  to  confift  of  nearly  fix  hours 
more  than  the  365  days.  Though  the  priefts  of  The¬ 
bes  claim  the  merit  of  the  dlfcovery,  Flerodotus  makes 
no  mention  of  it  neither  did  Thales,  who  Introduced 
the  year  of  365  days  into  Greece,  ever  ufe  any  inter¬ 
calation.  Plato  and  Eudoxus  are  faid  to  have  obtain¬ 
ed  it  as  a  fecret  from  the  Egyptians  about  80  years 
after  Herodotus,  and  to  have  carried  it  into  Greece  *, 
which  (lio^ved,  that  the  knowledge  of  this  form  of  the 
year  tvas  at  that  time  recent,  and  only  known  to  a  few 
learned  men. 

The  year  of  the  ancient  Jews  was  lunifolar ;  and 
we  are  informed  by  tradition,  that  Abraham  preferved 
in  his  family,  and  tranfmitted  to  poftcrity,  the  Chal¬ 
dean  form  of  the  year,  confiding  of  360  days  ^  which 
remained  the  fame  without  any  correftlon  until  the 
date  of  the  Era  of  NabonalTar.  The  folar  year  was 
adopted  among  them  after  their  return  from  the  Ba- 
bylonidi  captivity  ;  but  when  fubje£led  to  the  fuccef- 
fors  of  Alexander  in  Syria,  they  were  obliged  to  admit 
the  lunar  year  into  their  kalendar.  In  order  to  adjuft 
this  year  to  the  courfe  of  the  fun,  they  added  at  cer¬ 
tain  periods  a  month  to  Adar,  formerly  mentioned, 
and  called  it  Ve  Adar,  They  compofed  alfo  a  cycle 
of  19  years,  in  feven  of  which  they  Inferted  the  inter¬ 
calary  month.  This  corre6lion  was  Intended  to  regu¬ 
late  the  months  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  bring  the  1 5th 
of  Nifan  to  the  equino611al  point  *,  and  likewife  the 
courfes  of  the  feafons  and  feads  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
the  corn  might  be  ripe  at  the  pafibver  as  the  law  re¬ 
quired. 

We  fliall  not  take  up  the  reader’s  time  with  any 
further  account  of  the  years  made  ufe  of  by  different 
nations,  all  of  which  are  refolved  at  lad  into  the  luni¬ 
folar  ;  it  will  be  fufficlent  to  mention  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  kalendar  made  by  the  two  great  reformers 
of  it,  Julius  Caefar,  and  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  The 
inditution  of  the  Roman  year  by  Romulus  has  been 
already  taken  notice  of  *,  but  as  this  was  evidently  very 
imperfeft,  Numa,  on  his  advancement  to  the  throne. 
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undertook  to  reform  it.  With  a  defign  to  make  "a 
complete  lunar  year  of  it,  he  added  50  days  to  the 
304  of  Romulus  ;  and  from  every  one  of  his  months, 
which  confided  of  3 1  and  30  days,  he  borrowed  one 
day.  Of  thefc  additional  days  he  compofed  two 
months  \  calling  the  one  January,  and  the  other  Fe¬ 
bruary.  Various  other  corrections  and  adjudments 
were  made  ;  but  when  Julius  Gasfar  obtained  the  fove- 
reignty  of  Rome,  he  found  that  the  months  had  con- 
dderably  r«ceded  from  the  feafons  to  which  Numa  had 
adjuded  them.  To  bring  them  forward  to  their  places, 
he  formed  a  year  of  15  months,  or  445  days;  which, 
on  account  of  its  length,  and  the  defign  with  which  it 
was  formed,  has  been  called  the  year  of  confufon.  It 
terminated  ©n  the  fird  of  January  45  B.  C.  and 
from  this  period  the  civil  year  and  months  were  re¬ 
gulated  by  the  courfe  of  the  fun.  The  year  of  Nu¬ 
ma  being  ten  days  (horter  than  the  folar  year,  two 
days  were  added  by  Julius  to  every  one  of  the  months 
of  January,  Augud,  and  December  ;  and  one  to  April, 

June,  September,  and  November.  He  ordained  like¬ 
wife,  that  an  intercalary  day  (hould  be  added  every 
fourth  year  to  the  month  of  February,  by  reckoning 
the  24th  day,  or  dxth  of  the  kalends  of  March,  twice 
over.  Hence  this  year  w’as  dyled  bijfexiile,  and  alfo 
leap  year,  from  its  leaping  a  day  more  than  a  common 
year. 

The  Julian  year  has  been  ufed  by  modern  chronolo- 
gers,  as  being  a  meafure  of  time  extremely  fimple  and 
fufhciently  accurate.  Jt  is  dill,  however,  fomewhat 
imperfe(d:,  for  as  the  true  folar  year  condds  of  365d* 

5h.  48' 454-",  it  appears  that  in  13 1  years  after  the 
Julian  correftion,  the  fun  mud  have  arrived  one  day 
too  foon  at  the  equinoctial  point.  During  Caefar’s 
reign  the  vernal  equinox  had  been  obferved  by  Sofige- 
nes  on  the  25th  of  March  ;  but  by  the  time  of  the 
Nicene  council  it  had  gone  backward  to  the  2 id. 

The  caufe  of  the  error  was  not  then  known  ;  but  in 
1582,  when  the  equinox  happened  on  the  nth  of 
Mafch,  it  was  thought  proper  to  give  the  kalendar  its 
lad  correction.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  having  invited 
to  Rome  a  confiderable  number  of  mathematicians  and 
adronomers,  employed  ten  years  in  the  examination  of 
their  feveral  formulte,  and  at  lad  gave  the  preference  to 
that  of  Alofia  and  Antoninus  Lelius,  who  were  bro¬ 
thers.  Ten  days  were  now  cut  off  in  the  month  of 
October,  and  the  4th  of  that  month  was  reckoned  the 
15th.  To  prevent  the  feafons  from  receding  in  time 
to  come,  he  ordained  that  one  day  (liould  be  added 
every  fourth  or  biffextile  year  as  before  ;  and  that  the 
1600th  year  of  the  Chrldian  era,  and  every  fourth 
century  thereafter,  fhould  be  a  biffextile  or  leap  year. 

One  day  therefore  is  to  be  intercalated  in  the  years 
2000,  2400,  2800,  &c.  but  in  the  other  centuries,  as 
17CO,  1800,  1900,  2100,  &c.  it  is  to  be  fuppreffed, 
and  thefe  are  to  be  reckoned  as  common  years.  Even 
this  correClion,  however,  is  not  abfolutely  exaCl  ;  but 
the  error  mud  be  very  inconfiderable,  and  fcarce  a- 
mounting  to  a  day  and  a  half  in  5000  years.  2S 

The  commencement  of  the  year  has  been  deter- Commence- 
mlned  by  the  date  of  fome  memorable  event  or  occur- of  the 
rence,  fuch  as  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  univerfal^^^^* 
deluge,  a  conjunClion  of  planets,  the  Incarnation  of 
our  Saviour,  &c.  and  of  courfe  has  been  referred  to 
different  points  in  the  ecliptic.  The  Chaldean  and 
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tlve  Egyptian  years  tvere  dated  from  the  autumnal 
equinox.  The  ecdefiaftical  year  of  the  Jews  began  In 
the  fpring  ;  but,  In  civil  affairs,  they  retained  the  epoch 
of  the  Egyptian  year.  The  ancient  Chinefe  reckoned 
from  the  new  moonneareft  to  the  middle  of  Aquarius  j 
but,  according  to  fome  recent  accounts,  the  beginning 
of  their  year  was  transferred  (B.  C.  174^0  the  new 
moon  neareft  to  the  winter  folftice.  This  likewife  is 
the  date  of  the  Japanefe  year.  Diemfehid,  or  Gem- 
fehid,  king  of  Perfia,  obferved,  on  the  day  of  his  pu¬ 
blic  entry  into  Perfepolis,  that  the  fun  entered  into 
Aries.  In  commemoration  of  this  fortunate  event  and 
coincidence,  he  ordained  the  beginning  of  the  year  to 
be  removed  from  the  autumnal  to  the  vernal  equinox. 
This  epoch  was  denominated  Neuru%^  viz.  new-day  j 
and  is  ftill  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  feftivity. 
(See  Epochs.)  The  ancient  Swedifli  year  commen¬ 
ced  at  the  winter  folftice,  or  rather  at  the  time  of  the 
fun’s  appearance  In  the  horizon,  after  an  nbfence  of 
about  40  days.  The  feaft  of  this  epoch  was  folemnized 
cn  the  20th  day  after  the  folftice.  Some  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  ftates  computed  from  the  vernal,  fbme  from  the 
autumnal  equinox,  and  others  from  the  fummer  tropic. 
The  year  of  Romulus  commenced  in  March,  and  that 
ofNumain  January.  The  Turks  and  Arabs  date  the 
year  from  the  i6th  of  July;  and  the  American  In¬ 
dians  reckon  from  the  lirft  appearance  of  the  new 
moon  of  the  vernal  equinox.  The  church  of  Rome 
has  fixed  new  year’s  day  on  the  Sunday  that  corre- 
fponds  with  the  full  moon  of  the  fame  feafon.  The 
Venetians,  Florentines,  and  Pifans  in  Italy,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Treves  in  Germany,  begin  the  year  at 
the  vernal  equinox.  The  ancient  clergy  reckoned 
from  the  25th  of  March  ^  and  this  method  was  ob¬ 
ferved  in  Britain,  until  the  introduction  of  the  new 
ftyle  (A.  D.  1752)5  after  which  our  year  commenced 
on  the  ift  day  of  January. 

Of  Cycles.  Befides  thefe  natural  divifions  of  time  arifing  Imme¬ 
diately  from  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
there  are  others  formed  from  fome  of  the  lefs  obvious 
confequences  of  thefe  revolutions,  which  are  called  cy- 
y  des^  from  the  Greek  a  circle.  The  moft  re¬ 

markable  of  thefe  are  the  following. 

I.  The  cycle  of  the  fun  is  a  revolution  of  28  years.  In 
which  time  the  days  of  the  months  return  again  to  the 
fame  days  of  the  week  5  the  fun’s  place  to  the  fame 
figns  and  degrees  of  the  ecliptic  on  the  fame  months 
and  days,  fo  as  not  to  differ  one  degree  in  100 
years  5  and  the  leap-years  begin  the  fame  courfc  over 
again  with  refpeCl  to  the  days  of  the  week  on  which 
Golden  the  days  of  the  months  fall.  The  cycle  of  the  moon^ 

number.  commonly  called  the  golden  number^  Is  a  revolution 

of  19  years  ;  in  which  time,  the  conjunClions,  oppo- 
fitions,  and  other  afpeCls  of  the  moon,  are  within  an 
hour  and  a  half  of  being  the  fame  as  they  were  on  the 
fame  days  of  the  months  19  years  before.  The  in- 
diBionis  a  revolution  of  15  years,  ufed  only  by  the 
Romans  for  indicating  the  times  of  certain  payments 
made  by  the  fubjeCls  to  the  republic  >  It  was  eftablifh- 
28  ed  by  Conftantine,  A.  D.  312. 

To  find  the  The  year  of  our  Saviour’s  birth,  according  to  the 
year  of  any  vulgar  gj-a,  was  the  9th  year  of  the  folar  cycle,  the 
firft  year  of  the  lunar  cycle  5  and  the  3 1  2th  year  after 

his  birth  was  the  firft  year  of  the  Roman  indiClion. 
Therefore,  to  find  the  year  of  the  folar  cycle,  add  9  to 
Voju.  VI.  Part  I. 
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any  given  year  of  Chrift,  and  divide  the  fum  by  28,  the 
quotient  is  the  number  of  cycles  elapfed  fince  his  biith, 
and  the  remainder  is  the  cycle  for  the  given  year  :  If 
nothing  remains,  the  cycle  is  28.  lo  find  the  lunar 
cycle,  add  one  to  the  given  year  of  Chrift,  and  divide 
the  fum  by  19  5  the  quotient  is  the  number  of  cycles 
elapfed  in  the  interval,  and  the  remainder  is  the  cycle 
for  the  given  year  :  If  nothing  remains  the  cycle  is  19. 

Laftly,  fubtraa  312  from  the  given  year  of  Chrift, 
and  divide  the  remainder  by  15  5  and  what  remains  af¬ 
ter  this  divifion  is  the  indiftion  for  the  given  year  ;  If 


nothing  remains,  the  indidlion  is  15. 

Although  the  above  deficiency  in  the  lunar  circle  of  Variation 
an  hour  and  an  half  every  19  years  be  but  fmall,  yet  in 
time  it  becomes  fo  fenfible  as  to  make  a  whole  natural 
day  in  310  years.  So  that,  although  the  cycle  be  of 
ufe,  when  the  golden  numbers  are  rightly  placed  againft 
the  days  of  the  month  in  the  kalendar,  as  in  the  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer  Books,  for  finding  the  days  of  the  mean 
conjunctions  or  oppofitions  of  the  fun  and  moon,  and 
confequently  the  time  of  Eafter  5  it  will  only  ferve  for 
310  years,  old  ftyle.  For  as  the  new  and  full  moons 
anticipate  a  day  in  that  time,  the  golden  numbers  ought 
to  be  placed  one  day  earlier  in  the  kalendar  for  the  next 
310  years  to  come.  Thefe  numbers  were  rightly  placed 
againft  the  days  of  new  moon  in  the  kalendar,  by  the 
council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325  5  but  the  anticipation, 
which  has  been  negleded  ever  fince,  is  now  grown  al- 
moft  Into  five  days ;  And  therefore  all  the  golden 
numbers  ought  now  to  be  placed  five  days  higher  In 
the  kalendar  for  the  old  ftyle,  than  they  were  at  the 
time  of  the  faid  council  5  or  fix  days  lower  for  the 
new  ftyle,  becaufe  at  prefent  it  differs  1 1  days  from  the 

In  the  firft  of  the  following  tables,  the  golden  numbers 
under  the  months  ftand  againft  the  days  of  new  moon  in  golden 
the  left-hand  column,  for  the  new  ftyle  5  adapted  chiefly  number, 
to  the  fecond  year  after  leap-year,  as  being  the  neareft 
mean  for  all  the  four  5  and  will  ferve  till  the  year  1900. 
Therefore,  to  find  the  day  of  new  moon  in  any  month 
of  a  given  year  till  that  time,  look  for  the  golden  num¬ 
ber  of  that  year  under  the  defired  month,  and  againft 
it  you  have  the  day  of  new  moon  in  the  left-hand  co¬ 
lumn.  Thus,  fuppofe  it  were  required  to  find  the  day 
of  new  moon  in  September  17.^9  i  golden  number 
for  that  year  is  4,  which  I  look  for  under  September, 
and  right  againft  it,  in  the  left-hand  column,  you  will 
find  19,  which  is  the  day  of  new  moon  in  that  month. 
iV.  B,.  If  all  the  golden  numbers,  except  17  and  6, 
were  fet  one  day  lower  in  the  table,  it  would  ferve  from 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1900  till  the  end  of  the  year 
2199.  The  table  at  the  end  of  this  feftion  fliows  the 
golden  number  for  4000  years  after  the  birth  of  Chrift, 
by  looking  for  the  even  hundreds  of  any  given  year  at 
the  left  hand,  and  for  the  reft  to  make  up  that  year  at 
the  head  of  the  tables  and  where  the  columns  meet, 
you  have  the  golden  number  (winch  is  the  fame  both 
in  old  and  new  ftyle)  for  the  given  year.  Thus,  fup¬ 
pofe  the  golden  number  w’as  w^anted  for  the  year 
look  for  1700  at  the  left  hand  of  the  table,  and  for  89 
at  the  top  of  it  :  then  guiding  your  eye  downward 
from  89  to  overagainft  17CO,  you  will  find  4,  wfliich 
is  the  golden  number  for  that  year. 

But  becaufe  the  lunar  cycle  pf  19  years  fometimes 
includes  five  le^p-years,  and  at  other  times  only  four, 
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tliis  table  will  fometlmes  vary  a  day  from  the  truth  in 
leap-years  after  February.  And  it  is  impoflible  to  have 
one  more  correa,  unlefs  we  extend  it  to  four  times  19 
or  76  years  ;  in  which  there  are  19  leap-years  without 
a  remainder.  But  even  then  to  have  it  of  perpetual  ufe, 
it  muff  be  adapted  to  the  old  ftyle  j  becaufe,  in  every 
centennial  year  not  divifible  by  4,  the  regular  courfe  of 
leap-years  is  interrupted  in  the  h'eW ;  as  was  the  cafe 

in  the  year  1800.  •  , 

2.  The  cyc/e  of  Enjef,  alfo  called  thtDwnyf an  period, 
is  a  revolution  of  532  years,  found  by  multiplying  the 
folar  cycle  28  by  the  lunar  cycle  19.  If  the  new  moons 
did  not  anticipate  upon  this  cycle,  Eafter-day  would 
always  be  the  Sunday  next  after  the  firft  full  moon 
which  follows  the  2 1  ft  of  March.  But,  on  account  of 
the  above  anticipation,  to  which  no  proper  regard  was 
had  before  the  late  alteration  of  the  ftyle,  the  ecclefia- 
flic  Eafter  has  feVeral  times  been  a  week  different  from 
the  true  Eafter  within  this  laft  century :  which  incon¬ 
venience  is  now  remedied  by  making  the  table,  which 
ufed  to  find  Eafter  for  ever,  in  the  Common  Prayer 
Book,  of  no  longer  ufe  than  the  lunar  difference  from 

the  new  ftyle  will  admit  of.  ,  r  n;r  1.  u 

The  earlieft  Eafter  poffible  is  the  2  2d  of  March,  the 
lateft  the  25th  of  April.  Within  thefe  limits  are  35 
days,  and  the  number  belonging  to  each  of  them  is  call¬ 
ed  the  number  ofdireBton  ;  becaufe  thereby  the  time  ot 
Eafter  is  found  for  any  given  year. 

The  firft  feven  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  commonly 
placed  in  the  annual  almanacks,  to  fliow  on  what  days 
of  the  week  the  days  of  the  months  fall  throughout 
the  year.  And  becaufe  one  of  thofe  feven  letters  muft 
neceffarlly  ftand  againft  Sunday,  it  is  printed  ih  a  ca¬ 
pital  form,  and  called  the  dominical  letter ; other 
fix  being  inferted  in  fmall  charafters,  to  denote  the 
other  fix  days  of  the  week.  Now,  fince  a  common  Julian 
year  contains  365  days,  if  this  number  be  divided  by  7 
(the  number  of  days  in  a  week)  there  will  remain  one 
dav.  If  there  had  been  nO  remainder,  it  is  plain  the 
year  would  conftantly  begin  on  the  fame  day  of  the 
week  :  but  fince  one  remains,  it  is  plain  that  the  year 
muft  begin  and  end  on  the  fame  day  of  the  tveek  ;  and 
therefore  the  next  year  will  begin  on  the  day  following. 
Hence,  when  January  begins  on  Sunday,  A  is  the  do¬ 
minical  or  Sunday  letter  for  that  year  :  Then,  becaufe 
the  next  year  begins  on  Monday,  the  Sunday  will  fall 
on  the  feventh  day,  to  which  is  annexed  the  feventh  let¬ 
ter  G,  which  therefore  will  be  the  dominical  lettM  lot 
all  that  year  :  and  as  the  third  year  will  begin  on  Tueb 
day,  the  Sunday  will  fall  on  the  fixth  day  ;  therefore  F 
will  be  the  Sunday  letter  for  that  year.  Whence  it  iS 
evident,  that  the  Sunday  letters  will  go  annually  in  a 
retrograde  order  thus,  G,  F,  E,  D,  C,  B,  A.  And, 
in  the  courfe  of  feVen  years,  if  they  were  all  common 
'ones  the  'fame  days  of  the  week  and  dominical  letters 
would  returti  to  the  fame  days  of  the  months.  But 
becaufe  there  are  366  days  in  a  leap-year,  if  this  num¬ 
ber  be  divided  by  7,  there  will  remain  two  days  over 
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and  above  the  52  weeks  of  which  the  year  confifts. 
And  therefore,  if  the  leap-year  begins  on  Sunday,  it 
will  end  on  Monday  ;  and  the  next  year  will  begin  on 
Tuefday,  the  firft  Sunday  whereof  muft  fall  on  the  fixth 
of  January,  to  which  is  annexed  the  letter  F,  and  not 
G,  as  in  common  years.  By  this  means,  the  leap-year 
returning  every  fourth  year,  the  order  of  the  dominical 
letters  is  interrupted  j  and  the  feries  cannot  return  to 
its  firft  ftate  till  after  four  times  feven,  or  28  years  ;  and 
then  the  fame  days  of  the  months  return  in  order  to  the 
fame  days  of  the  w’eek  as  before. 
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55  From  tlie  multiplication  of  the  folar  cycle  of  28 

years  into  the  lunar  cycle  of  19  years,  and  the  Roman 
indiaion  of  15  years,  arifes  the  great  Julian  period, 
confifting  of  7980  years,  which  had  its  beginning  764 
years  before  Strauchius’s  fuppofed  year  of  the  creation 
(for  no  later  could  all  the  three  cycles  begin  together), 
and  it  is  not  yet  completed  :  And  therefore  it  includes 
all  other  cycles,  periods,  and  eras.  There  is  but  one 
year  in  the  whole  period  that  has  the  fame  numbers  for 
the  three  cycles  of  which  it  is  niade  up  :  And  there¬ 
fore,  if  hiftorians  had  remarked  in  their  writings  the 
cycles  of  each  year,  there  had  been  no  difpute  about 
the  time  of  any  aftion  recorded  by  them. 

^  54  The  Dionyfian  or  vulgar  era  of  Chrift’s  birth  was 

y°afofthe  about  the  end  of  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  4713  ; 
Julian  pe-  and  confcquently  the  firft  year  of  h.s  age  according  to 
^iod.  that  account,  was  the  4714th  year  of  faid  period. 

Therefore,  if  to  the  current  year  of  Chrift  we  add 

4713,  the  fum  will  be  the  year  of  the  Julian  period, 
bo  the  year  1789  will  be  found  to  be  the  6502d  year 
of  that  period.  Or,  to  find  ;the  year  of  the  Julian  pe¬ 
riod  anfwering  to  any  given  year  before  the  firft  year 
of  Chrift,  fubtraa  the  number  of  that  given  year  from 

4714,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  year  of  the  Juhari 
period.  Thus,  the  year  585  before  the  firft  year  of 
Chrift  (which  was  the  584th  before  his  birth)  was  th« 


4129th  year  of  the  faid  period.  Laftly,  to  find  the 
cycles  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  Indiaion  for  any  given 
year  of  this  period,  divide  the  given  year  by  28,  19, 
and  1 5  j  the  three  remainders  will  be  the  cycles  fought, 
and  the  quotients  the  number  of  cycles  run  fince  the 
beginning  of  the  period.  So  in  the  above  47  ^4^^  year 
of  the  Julian  period,  the  cycle  of  the  fun  was  10,  the 
cycle  of  the  moon  *2,  and  the  cycle  of  indiaion  4; 
the  folar  cycle  having  run  through  168  courfes,  the 
lunar  248,  and  the  indiaion  314.  3- 

The  vulgar  era  of  Chrift’s  birth  was  never  fettled  till  Year  of 
the  Year  C27,  when  Dionyfius  Exiguus,  a  Roman  ab- Chrift’s 
bot,  fixed  it  to  the  end  of  the  4713th  year  of  the 
period,  which  was  four  years  too  late  j  for  our  Saviour 
was  born  before  the  death  of  Herod,  who  fought  to 
kill  him  as  foon  as  he  heard  of  his  birth.  And  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  teftimony  of  Jofephus  {B.  xvii.  cb,  8.),  there 
was  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon  in  the  time  of  Herod’s  laft 
illnefs  5  which  eclipfe  appears  by  our  aftronomical  tables 
to  have  been  in  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  4710, 

March  13.  at  3  hours  paft  mid-night,  at  Jerufalem. 

Now,  as  our  Saviour  muft  have  been  born  fome  months 
before  Herod’s  death,  fince  in  the  interval  he  was  car¬ 
ried  into  Egypt,  the  lateft  time  in  which  we  can  fix  ^ 
the  true  era  of  his  birth  Is  about  the  end  of  the  47^9^^ 
year  of  the  Julian  period. 
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3^  As  tliere  arc  certain  fixed  points  in  the  heavens  from 

Eras  or  E-  -^vhich  aftroiiomers  begin  their  computations,  fo  there 
are  certain  points  of  time  from  which  hiftorians  begin 
to  reckon  j  and  thefe  points  or  roots  of  time  are  called 
eras  or  epochs.  The  mod  remarkable  eras  are,  thofe 
of  the  Creation,  the  Greek  Olympiads,  the  building 
of  Rome,  the  era  of  Nabonaffar,  the  death  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  the  birth  of  Chrift,  the  Arabian  Hegira,  and 
the  Perfian  Jefdegird  :  All  which,  together  with  fe- 
veral  others  of  lefs  note,  have  their  beginnings  fixed 
by  chronologcrs  to  the  years  of  the  Julian  period,  to 
the  age  of  the  world  at  thofe  times,  and  to  the  years 
before  and  after  the  year  of  Chrift ’s  birth. 

Having  thus  treated  as  fully  as  our  limits  will  ad¬ 
mit,  of  the  various  divifions  of  time,  we  muft  now  con- 
fider  the  fecond  part  of  chronology,  viz.  that^  which 
more  immediately  relates  to  hiftory,  and  which  has 
already  been  obferved  to  have  the  four  following  foun¬ 
dations  ;  1.  Aftronomical  obfervations,  particularly  of 
eclipfes.  2.  The  teftimonies  of  credible  authors.  3.  E- 
pochs  in  hiftory  univerfally  allow^ed  to  be  true.  4*  An¬ 
cient  medals,  coins,  monuments,  and  infcriptions.  We 
(hall  confider  thefe  four  principal  parts  in  the  order 
they  here  ftand. 

I.  It  is  with  great  reafon  that  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun 
and  moon,  and  the  afpeas  of  the  other  planets,  have 
been  called  public  and  celeftlal  charaaers  of  the  times, 
as  their  calculations  afford  chronologers  infallible  proofs 
of  the  precife  epochs  in  which  a  great  number  of  the 
moft  fignal  events  in  hiftory  have  occurred.  So  that 
in  chronological  matters  we  cannot  make  any  great 
progrefs,  if  we  are  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  aftronomic 
tables,  and  the  calculation  of  eclipfes.  The  ancients 
regarded  the  latter  as  prognoftics  of  the  fall  of  em¬ 
pires,  of  the  lofs  of  battles,  of  the  death  of  monarchs, 
&c.  And  it  is  to  this  fuperftition,  to  this  wretched 
ignorance,  that  we  happily  owe  the  vaft  labour  that 
hiftorians  have  taken  to  record  fo  great  a  number  of 
them.  The  moft  able  chronologers  have  colle61ed 
them  with  ftill  greater  labour.  Calvifius,  for  example, 
founds  his  chronology  on  144  eclipfes  of  the  fun,  and 
J27  of  the  moon,  that  he  fays  he  had  calculated.  The 
grand  conjunftion  of  the  two  fuperior  planets,  Saturn 
and  Jupiter,  which,  according  to  Kepler,  occurs  once 
in  800  years  in  the  fame  point  of  the  zodiac,  and  w^hich 
has  happened  only  eight  times  fincc  the  creation  (the 
laft  time  in  the  month  of  December  1603),  may  alfo 
furnifh  chronology  with  inconteftable  proofs.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  of  the  tranfit  of  Venus  over  the  fun, 
which  has  been  obferved  in  our  days,  and  all  the  other 
uncommon  pofitions  of  the  planets.  But  among 
thefe  celeftial  and  natural  charafters  of  times,  there 
are  alfo  fome  that  are  named  civil  or  artificial^  and 
which,  neverthelefs,  depend  on  aftronomic  calcula¬ 
tion. 

Such  are  the  folar  and  lunar  cycles  \  the  Roman 
indiaion  ;  the  feaft  of  Eafter  •,  the  biffextile  year  •,  the 
jubilees  s  the  fabbatic  fyears  j  the  combats  and  Olym¬ 
pic  games  of  the  Greeks,  and  Hegira  of  the  Maho¬ 
metans,  Stc.  And  to  theie  may  be  added  the  periods, 
eras,  epochs,  and  years  of  different  nations,  ancient 
and  modern.  W^e  fhall  only  remark  on  this  occafion, 
that  the  period  or  era  of  the  Jews  commences  with 
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the  creation  of  the  world  •,  that  of  the  ancient  Romans 
with  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Rome  \  that  of  the 
Greeks  at  the  eftabliftiment  of  the  Olympic  games  j 
that  of  Nabonaffar,  with  the  advancement  of  the 
firft  king  of  Babylon  to  the  throne*,  the  Yezde- 
gerdic  years,  with  the  laft  king  of  the  Perfians  of 
that  name  \  the  Hegira  of  the  Turks,  with  the  flight 
of  Mahomet  froip  Mecca  to  Medina,  Sec.  The  year 
of  the  birth  of  Chrift  was  the  471 3th  year  of  the 
Julian  period,  according  to  the  common  method  of 
reckoning.  Aftronomical  chronology  teaches  us  to 
calculate  the  prccife  year  of  the  Julian  period  in  which 
each  of  thefe  epochs  happened.  ^  .  .  3P 

II.  The  teftimony  of  authors  is  the  fecond  principal  Of  the  tef- 
part  of  hiftoric  chronology.  Though  no  man  what- of 
ever  has  a  right  to  pretend  to  infallibility,  or  to  be  re-^'^^ 
garded  as  a  facred  oracle,  it  would,  however,  be  mak¬ 
ing  a  very  unjuft  judgment  of  mankind,  to  treat  them 
all  as  dupes  or  impoftors  \  and  it  would  be  an  injury 
offered  to  public  integrity,  were  we  to  doubt  the  vera¬ 
city  of  authors  univerfally  efteemed,  and  of  fafts  that  # 
are  in  themfelves  highly  worthy  of  belief.  It  w’ould  be 
even  a  kind  of  infatuation  to  doubt  that  there  have 
been  fuch  cities  as  Athens,  Sparta,  Rome,  Carthage, 

Sec.  or  that  Xerxes  reigned  in  Perfia,  and  Auguftus 
in  Rome  :  whether  Hannibal  ever  was  in  Italy  \  or 
that  the  emperor  Conftantine  built  Conftantinople,  Sec. 

The  unanimous  teftimony  of  the  moft  refpe£lable  hi¬ 
ftorians  will  not  admit  any  doubt  of  thefe  matters. 

When  an  hiftorian  is  allowed  to  be  completely  able  to 
judge  of  an  event,  and  to  have  no  intent  of  deceiving  - 
by  his  relation,  his  teftimony  is  unexceptionable.  But  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  adopting  error  for  truth,  and  to  be 
fatisfied  of  a  fad  that  appears  doubtful  in  hiftory,  we 
may  make  ufe  of  the  four  following  rules,  as  they  are 
founded  in  reafon. 

1.  We  ought  to  pay  a  particular  regard  to  the  tef¬ 
timonies  of  thofe  who  wrote  at  the  fame  time  the 
events  happened,  and  who  have  not  been  contradided 
by  any  cotemporary  author  of  known  authority.  Who 
can  doubt,  for  example,  of  the  truth  of  the  fad^  re¬ 
lated  by  Admiral  Anfon,  in  the  hiftory  of  his  voyage 
round  the  w^orld  ?  The  admiral  faw  all  the  fads  there 
mentioned  with  his  own  eyes,  and  publiftied  his  book 
when  two  hundred  companions  of  his  voyage  were  ftill 
living  in  London,  and  could  have  contradided  him  im¬ 
mediately,  if  he  had  given  any  falfe  or  exaggerated 
relations. 

2.  After  the  cotemporary  authors,  we  ihould  give 
more  credit  to  thofe  who  lived  near  the  time  the  events 
happened  than  thofe  who  lived  at  a^diftance. 

3.  Thofe  doubtful  hiftories,  which  are  related  by 

authors  that  are  but  little  known,  can  have  no  weight, 
if  they  are  at  variance  with  reafon,  or  eftabliftied  tra¬ 
dition.  . 

4.  We  muft  diftruft  the  truth  of  a  hiftory  that  is  re¬ 
lated  by  modern  authors,  when  they  do  not  agree 
among  themfelves  in  feveral  circumftances,  nor  with 
ancient  hiftorians,  who  are  to  be  regarded  as  original 
fources.  We  ftiould  efpecially  doubt  the  truth  of 
thofe  brilliant  portraits,  that  are  drawn  at  pleafure 
by  fuch  as  never  knew  the  perfons  they  are  intended 
for,  and  even  made  feveral  centuries  after  their  de- 
ceafe. 
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The  moft  pure  and  moft  fruitful  fource  of  ancient 
hiftory  is  doubtlefs  to  be  found  in  the  Holy  Bible.  Let 
us  here  for  a  moment  ceafe  to  regard  it  as  divine,  and 
let  us  prefume  to  confider  it  as  a  common  hiftory. 
Now,  when  we  regard  the  writers  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  and  confider  them  fometimes^  as  au¬ 
thors,  fometimes  as  ocular  witneffes,  and  fometimes  as 
refpedlable  hiftorians  :  whether  we  refieft  on  the  fim- 
plicity  of  the  narration,  and  the  air  of  truth  that  is 
there  conftantly  vifible  j  or,  when  we  confider  the  care 
that  the  people,  the  governments,  and  the  learned 
men  of  all  ages,  have  taken  to  preferve  the  true  text 
of  the  Bible  ;  or  that  we  have  regard  to  the  happy 
conformity  of  the  chronology  of  the  holy  feriptures 
with  that  of  profane  hiftory  :  or,  if  we  obferve  the  ad¬ 
mirable  harmony  that  is  between  thele  books  and  the 
moft  refpedlable  hiftorians,  as  Jofephus  and  others  ; 
and  laftly,  when  we  confider  that  the  books  of  the  ho¬ 
ly  feripture  furnifti  us  alone  w^ith  an  accurate  hiftory  of 
the  world  from  the  creation,  through  the  line  of  patri¬ 
archs,  judges,  kings,  and  princes  of  the  Hebrews  5 
and  that  we  may,  by  its  aid,  form  an  almoft  entire  fe- 
ries  of  events  down  to  the  birth  of  Chrift,  or  the  time 
of  Auguftus,  w^hich  comprehends  a  fpace  of  about  4000 
years,  fome  fmall  interruptions  excepted,  and  which 
are  eafily  fupplied  by  profane  hiftory  j  wdien  all  thefe 
reflexions  are  juftly  made,  we  muft  conftantly  allows 
that  the  feriptures  form  a  book  which  merits  the  firft 
rank  among  all  the  fources  of  ancient  hiftory.  It  has 
been  objeXed,  that  this  book  contains  contradiXions  ; 
but  the  moft  able  interpreters  have  reconciled  thefe 
feeming  contradiXions.  It  has  been  faid,  that  the 
chronology  of  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  Vulgate  do 
not  agree  with  the  chronology  of  the  verfion  of  the 
Septuagint ;  but  the  foundeft  critics  have  ftiown  that 
they  may  be  made  to  agree.  It  has  been  obferved, 
moreover,  that  the  Scriptures  abound  with  miracles 
and  prodigies  j  but  they  are  miracles  that  have  really 
happened  :  and  what  ancient  hiftory  is  there  that  is  not 
filled  with  miracles,  and  other  marvellous  events  >  And 
do  we  for  that  rejeX  their  authority  ?  Cannot  the  true 
God  be  fuppofed  to  have  performed  thofe  miracles 
which  Pagan  hiftorians  have  attributed  to  their  falfe 
divinities  ?  Muft  we  pay  no  regard  to  the  writings  of 
Livy,  becaufe  his  hiftory  contains  many  fabulous  rela*. 
tions  ? 

III.  The  epochs  form  the  third  principal  part  of  chro* 
nology.  Thefe  are  thofe  fixed  points  in  hiftory  that  have 
never  been  contefted,  and  of  which  there  can,  in  faX, 
be  no  doubt.  Chronologers  fix  on  the  events  that  are 
to  ferve  as  epochs,  in  a  manner  quite  arbitrary  \  but 
this  is  of  little  confequence,  provided  the  dates  of  thefe 
epochs  agree,  and  that  there  is  no  contradiXion  in  the 
faXs  themfelves.  When  we  come  to  treat  exprefsly 
on  hiftory,  we  ftrall  mention,  in  our  progrefs,  all  the 
principal  epochs. 

IV.  Medals,  monuments,  and  inferiptions,  form  the 
fourth  and  lafl:  principal  part  of  chronology.  It  is  fcarce 
more  than  150  years  fince  clofe  application  has  been 
made  to  the  ftudy  of  thefe  ;  and  we  owe  to  the  celebrat¬ 
ed  Spanheim  the  greateft:  obligations,  for  the  progrefs 
that  is  made  in  this  method  :  his  excellent  work,  De 
prtjlantia  et  ufu  numifmatum  antiquorum^  has  (hown  the 
great  advantages  of  it  j  and  it  is  evident  that  thefe 
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monuments  are  the  moft  authentic  w’ltnelTes  that  can  be 
produced.  It  is  by  the  aid  of  medals  that  M.  Vaillajit 
has  compofed  his  judicious  hiftory  of  the  kings  of  Sy¬ 
ria,  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  that  of 
Pompey  :  they  have  been,  moreover,  of  the  greateft 
fervice  in  elucidating  all  ancient  hiftory,  efpecially 
that  of  the  Romans  ;  and  even  fometimes  that  of  the 
middle  age.  Their  ufe  is  more  fully  fpoken  of  in  the 
article  Medals.  What  we  here  fay  of  medals,  is  to 
be  underftood  equally,  in  its  full  force,-  of  ancient  in¬ 
feriptions,  and  of  all  other  authentic  monuments  that 
have  come  down  to  us. 

Every  reader,  endowed  with  a  juft  difeernment, 
will  readily  allow  that  thefe  four  parts  of  chronology 
afford  clear  lights,  and  are  excellent  guides,  to  con- 
duX  us  through  the  thick  darknefs  of  antiquity.  That 
impartiality,  however,  which  dIreXs  us  to  give  a 
faithful  relation  of  that  which  is  true  and  falfe,  of  the 
certainty  and  uncertainty  of  all  the  fclences,  obliges 
us  here  freely  to  confefs,  that  thefe  guides  are  not  in¬ 
fallible,  nor  the  proofs  that  they  afford  mathematical 
demonftrations.  In  faX,  with  regard  to  hiftory  In 
general,  and  ancient  hiftory  in  particular,^  foinething 
muft  be  alrvays  left  to  conjeXure^and  hiftoric  faith.  It 
would  be  an  offence  againft  common  probity,  were 
we  to  fuffer  ourfelves  to  pafs  over  in  filence  thofe 
objeXions  which  authors  of  the  greateft  reputation 
have  made  againft  the  certainty  of  chronology.  We 
(hall  extraX  them  from  their  own  works  \  and 
hope  that  there  is  no  magiftrate,  theologian,  or  pub¬ 
lic  profeffor  in  Europe,  who  would  be  mean  enough 
to  accufe  us  of  a  crime,  for  not  unworthily  difguifing. 
the  truth. 

I.  The  prodigious  difference  there  is  betw^een  the 
Septuagint  Bible  and  the  Vulgate,  in  point  of  chrono- 
logy,  occafions  an  embarraffment,  which  is  the  more 
difficult  to  avoid,  as  we  cannot  pofitively  fay  on  which 
fide  the  error  lies.  The  Greek  Bible  counts,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  birth  of 
Abraham,  1500  years  more  than  the  Hebrew  and  La¬ 
tin  Bibles^  &c.-  2.  How  difficult  is  it  to  afeertain  the 
years  of  the  Judges  of  the  Jewiffi  nation,  in  the  Bible? 

What  darknefs  is  fpread  over  the  fucceffion  of  the- 
klngs  of  Judah  and  Ifrael  ?  The  calculation  of  time  is 
there  fo  inaccurate,  that  the  Scripture  never  marks  if 
they  are  current  or  complete  years.  For  we  cannot 
fuppofe  that  a  patriarch,  judge,  or  king,  lived  ex- 
aXly  60,  90,  100,  or  969  years,  without  any  odd 
months  or  days.  3.  The  different  names  that  the 
Aflyrians,  Egyptians,  Perfians,  and  Greeks,  have  gi¬ 
ven  to  the  fame  prince,  have  contributed  not  a  little 
to  embarrafs  all  ancient  chronology.  Three  or  four 
princes  have  borne  the  name  of  Affucrus,  though  they 
had  alfo  other  names.  If  we  did  not  know  that  Na- 
bucodonofor,  Nabucodrofor,  and  Nabucolaffar,  were 
the  fame  name,  or  the  name  of  the  fame  man,  we 
ffiould  fcarcely  believe  it.  Sargon  is  Sennacherib  5 
Ozias  is  Azarias ;  Sedecias  is  Mathanias  \  Joachas  is 
alfo  called  Sellum  •,  Afaraddon,  which  is  pronounced 
indifferently  Efarhaddon  and  Afarhaddon,  is  called 
Afenapliar  by  the  Cuthseans ;  and  by  an  oddity  of 
which  we  do  not  know  the  origin,  Sardanapalus  is  cal¬ 
led  by  the  Greeks  Tenos  Concoleros,  4.  There  re¬ 
main  to  us  but  few  monuments  of  the  firft  monarchs  of 
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the  world.  Numberlefs  books  have  been  loft,  and 
thofe  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  mutilated  or  al¬ 
tered  by  tranfcrlbers.  The  Greeks  began  to  write  ve¬ 
ry  late.  Herodotus,  their  firft  hiftorian,  was  of  a  cre¬ 
dulous  difpofitlon,  and  believed  all  the  fables  that 
were  related  by  the  Egyptian  priefts.  The  Greeks 
were  in  general  vain,  partial,  and  held  no  nation  in 
cfteem  but  their  own.  The  Romans  were  ftill  more 
infatuated  wdth  notions  of  their  own  merit  and  gran¬ 
deur  :  their  hillorians  were  altogether  as  unjufl  as  was 
their  fenate,  toward  other  nations  that  were  frequently 
far  more  refpe6lable.  5.  The  eras,  the  years,  the  pe¬ 
riods,  and  epochs,  were  not  the  fame  in  each  nation  5 
and  they,  moreover,  began  at  different  feafons  of  the 
year.  All  this  has  thrown  fo  much  obfcurity  over 
chronology,  that  it  appears  to  be  beyond  all  human 
capacity  totally  to  difperfe  it. 

Chriftianity  itfelf  had  fubfifted  near  1200  years,  be¬ 
fore  they  knew  precifely  how  many  years  had  paffed 
lince  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  They  faw  clearly  that 
the  vulgar  era  was  defeftive,  but  it  was  a  long  time 
before  they  could  comprehend  that  it  required  four 
whole  years  to  make  up  the  true  period.  Abb^  De¬ 
nis  the  Little,  who  in.  the  year  532  was  the  firft  among 
the  Chriftians  to  form  the  era  of  that  grand  epoch, 
and  to  count  the  years  from  that  time,  in  order  to 
make  their  chronology  altogether  Chriftian,  erred  in 
his  calculation,  and  led  all  Europe  into  his  error. 
They  count  132  contrary  opinions  of  different  authors 
concerning  the  year  in  which  the  Mefliah  appeared  on 
the  earth.  M.  Vallemont  names  64  of  them,  and  all 
celebrated  "writers.  Among  all  thefe  authors,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  none  that  reckon  more  than  7000,  nor 
lefs  than  3700  years.  But  even  this  difference  is  enor¬ 
mous.  The  mofl:  moderate  fix  the  birth  of  Chrifl:  in 
the  4000th  year  of  the  world.  The  reafons,  however, 
on  which  they  found  their  opinion,  appear  to  be  fuffi- 
ciently  arbitrary. 

Be  thefe  matters,  however,  as  they  may,  the  wdf- 
dom  of  Providence  has  fo  difpofed  all  things,  that  there 
remain  fufficient  lights  to  enable  us  nearly  to  Connell 
the  feries  of  events  :  for  in  the  firft  3000  years  of  the 
world,  where  profane  hiftory  is  defedlive,  we  have  the 
chronology  of  the  Bible  to  diredl  us  ;  and  after  that 
period,  where  we  find  more  obfcurity  in  the  chronolo¬ 
gy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  greater  lights  from  profane  authors.  It  is  at 
this  period  that  begins  the  time  which  Varro  calls  hU 
Jloric :  as,  fince  the  time  of  the  Olympiads,  the  truth 
of  fjch  events  as  have  happened  fliines  clear  in  hiflory. 
Chronology,  therefore,  draws  its  principal  lights  from 
hiflory  *,  and,  in  return,  ferves  it  as  a  guide.  Refer¬ 
ring  the  reader,  therefore,  to  the  article  History, 
and  the  Chart  thereto  annexed,  "we  fhall  conclude  the 
prefent  article  with 

A  Chronological  Table  of  Remarhahle  Events^ 

Difeo^erieSy  and  InventionSy  from  the  Creation  to 

the  year  1804. 

Bef.  Chrjft. 

4008  The  creation  of  the  world  and  Adam  and  Eve. 
4007  The  birth  of  Cain,  the  firft  who  was  born  of  a 
woman. 

30T  7  Enoch,  for  his  piety,  Is  tranflated  to  heaven. 


2352  The  old  world  Is  deflroyed  by  a  deluge  which  Before 
continued  377  days.  . 

2247  The  tower  of  Babel  is  built  about  this  time  by 
Noah’s  pofterity,  upon  which  God  miraculouf- 
ly  confounds  their  language,  and  thus  difperfes 
them  Into  different  nations. 

2207  About  this  time,  Noah  is,  with  great  probabi¬ 
lity,  fuppofed  to  have  parted  from  his  rebel¬ 
lious  offspring,  and  to  have  led  a  colony  of 
fome  of  the  more  tradlable  into  the  eafl,  and 
there  either  he  or  one  of  his  fucceffors  to 
have  founded  the  ancient  Chinefc  monarchy. 

2234  The  celeflial  obfervations  are  begun  at  Babylon, 
the  city  w  hich  firfl  gave  birth  to  learning  and 
the  fclences. 

2188  Mifraim,  the  fon  of  Ham,  founds  the  kingdom 
of  Egypt,  which  lafled  1663  y^^^s,  down  to 
the  conqueft  of  Cambyfes,  in 525  before  Chrifl. 

2059  Ninus,  the  fon  of  Belus,  founds  the  kingdom  of 
Affyria,  which  lafled  above  1000  years,  and 
out  of  its  ruins  were  formed  the  Affyrians  of 
Babylon,  thofe  of  Nineveh,  and  the  kingdom 
of  the  Medes. 

1985  The  covenant  of  God  made  with  Abram,  w^hen 
he  leaves  Haran  to  go  Into  Canaan,  w^hich  be¬ 
gins  the  430  years  of  fojourning. 

1961  The  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorra  are  deflroyed 
for  their  wickednefs  by  fire  from  heaven. 

1856  The  kingdom  of  Argos,  in  Greece,  begins  under 
Inachus. 

1822  Memnon,  the  Egyptian,  invents  the  letters. 

1715  Prometheus  firfl  llruck  fire  from  flints. 

1635  Jofeph  dies  in  Egypt. 

1574  Aaron  born  In  Egypt  j  1490,  appointed  by  God 
firfl  high-prlefl  of  the  Il’raelites. 

1571  Mofes,  brother  to  Aaron,  born  in  Egypt,  and 
adopted  by  Pharaoh’s  daughter,  who  educates 
him  In  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians. 

IJ56  Cecrops  brings  a  colony  of  Saltes  from  Egypt 
into  Attica,  and  begins  the  kingdom  of  Athens 
in  Greece. 

^555  performs  a  number  of  miracles  in  Egypt, 

and  departs  from  that  kingdom,  together  with 
600,000  Ifraelltes,  befides  children,  which 
completed  the  430  years  of  fojourning.  They 
miraculoufly  pafs  through  the  Red  Sea,  and 
come  to  the  defert  of  Sinai,  {where  Mofes  re¬ 
ceives  from  God,  and  delivers  to  the  people, 
the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  other  laws, 
and  fets  up  the  tabernacle,  and  In  it  the  ark  of 
the  covenant. 

^54^  Scamander  comes  from  Crete  Into  Phrygia,  and 
begins  the  kingdom  of  Troy. 

1515  The  Ifraelltes,  after  fojourning  in  the  Wilder- 
nefs  forty  years,  are  led  under  Jofliua  into  the 
land  of  Canaan,  where  they  fix  themfelves, 
after  having  fubdued  the  natives  ^  and  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  fabbatical  year  commences. 

1503  The  deluge  of  Deucalion. 

149*6  The  council  of  Amphidlyons  eflabliflied  at  Ther¬ 
mopylae, 

1493  Cadmus  carried  the  Phenician  letters  into  Greece, 
and  built  the  citadel  of  Thebes. 

1400  Sparta  built  by  Lacedemon. 
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Before  1^85  The  firfl  fliip  that  appeared  in  Greece  was 
Chriil.  brought  from  Egypt  by  Danaus,  who  arrived 

at  Rhodes,  and  brought  with  him  his  fifty 
daughters. 

1480  Troy  built  by  Dardanus. 

1452  The  Pentateuch,  or  five  firft  books  of  Mofes, 
are  written  in  the  land  of  Moab,  where  he  died 
the  year  following,  aged  no. 

1406  Iron  is  found  in  Greece,  from  the  accidental 
burning  of  the  woods. 

1344  The  kingdom  of  Mycence  bigius. 

1326  The  Ifthmian  games  inftituted  at  Corinth. 

1325  The  Egyptian  canicular  year  began  July  20th. 

1307  The  Olympic  games  inftituted  by  Pelops. 

1300  The  Lupercalia  inftituted. 

1294  The  firft  colony  came  from  Italy  to  Sicily. 

1  264  The  fecoiid  colony  came  from  Italy  into  Sicily. 

1252  The  city  of  Tyre  built. 

1243  A  colony  of  Arcadians  condudled  by  Evander 
into  Italy. 

1233  Carthage  founded  by  the  Tyrians. 

1225  The  Argonautic  expedition. 

1204  The  rape  of  Helen  by  Paris,  which  gave  rife  to 
the  Trojan  war,  ending  with  the  deftruftion  of 
the  city  in  1184. 

1176  Salamis  in  Cyprus  built  by  Teucer. 

1152  Afcanius  builds  Alba  Longa. 

1130  The  kingdom  of  Sicyon  ended. 

1124  Thebes  built  by  the  Boeotians. 

1 1 15  The  mariner’s  compafs  known  in  China. 

1104  The  expedition  of  the  Heraclidoe  into  Pelopon- 
nefus  j  the  migration  of  the  Dorians  thither  j 
and  the  end  of  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae. 

1102  The  kingdom  of  Sparta  commenced. 

1070  The  kingdom  of  Athens  ended. 

1051  David  befieged  and  took  Jerufalem. 

1044  Migration  of  the  Ionian  colonies. 

1008  The  Temple  is  folemnly  dedicated  by  Solomon. 

996  Solomon  prepared  a  fleet  on  the  Red  Sea  to 
fend  to  Ophir. 

986  Samos  and  Utica  in  Africa  built. 

979  The  kingdom  of  Ifrael  divided. 

974  Jerufalem  taken  and  plundered  by  Shiftiak  king 
_  of  Egypt. 

91 1  The  prophet  Elijah  flourlflied. 

894  Money  firft  made  of  gold  and  filver  at  Argos. 

884  Olympic  games  reftored  by  Iphitus  and  Ly- 
curgus. 

873  The  art  of  fculpture  in  marble  found  out. 

869  Scales  and  meafures  Invented  by  Phidon. 

864  The  city  of  Carthage,  in  Africa,  enlarged  by 
Queen  Dido. 

821  Nineveh  taken  by  Arbaces. 

814  The  kingdom  of  Maced  on  begins. 

801  The  city  of  Capua  In  Campania  built. 

799  The  kingdom  of  Lydia  began. 

786  The  (hips  called  l^riremes  invented  by  the  Co¬ 
rinthians. 

779  The  race  of  kings  In  Corinth  ended. 

776  The  era  of  the  Olympiads  began. 

760  The  Ephori  eftaBlIlhed  at  Sparta. 

758  Syracufe  built  by  Archlas  of  Corinth. 

754  government  of  Athens  changed. 

753  of  the  building  of  Rome  in  Italy  by  Romu* 
lus,  firft  king  of  the  Romans. 
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The  era  of  Nabonaflar  commenced  on  the  26th  Before 
of  February  5  the  firft  day  of  Thoth.  , 

The  government  of  Corinth  changed  Into  a  re- 
public. 

The  firft  war  between  the  MelTenlans  and  Spar¬ 
tans. 

Mycente  reduced  by  the  Spartans. 

A  colony  of  the  Mefleniaris  fettled  at  Rheglum 
In  Italy. 

Samaria  taken,  after  three  years  fiege,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Ifrael  finlftied  by  Salmanazer  king 
of  Aflyria,  who  carries  the  ten  tribes  into  cap¬ 
tivity. 

The  firft  eclipfe  of  the  moon  on  record, 

Gela  in  Sicily  built. 

Corcyra,  now  Corfu,  founded  by  the  Corin¬ 
thians. 

Ecbatan  in  Media  built  by  Deloces. 

The  fecond  Meflenian  war  under  Arjftomenes. 

Byzantium  (now  Conftantinople)  built  by  a  co¬ 
lony  of  Athenians. 

The  city  of  Alba  deftroyed. 

Cyrene  in  Africa  founded. 

Cyaxares  befieges  Nineveh,  but  Is  obliged  to 
raife  the  fiege  by  an  iucurfion  of  the  Scythi¬ 
ans,  who  remained  mafters  of  Alia  for  28 
years. 

Draco  publllhed  his  inhuman  laws  at  Athens. 

Pharaoh  Necho  attempted  to  make  a  canal  from 
the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  but  was  not  able  to 
accomplilh  It. 

By  order  of  the  fame  monarch,  fome  Phenicians 
failed  from  the  Red  Sea  round  Africa,  and  re¬ 
turned  by  the  Mediterranean. 

The  firft  captivity  of  the  Jews  by  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar.  Nineveh  deftroyed  by  Cyaxares. 

Thales,  of  Miletus,  travels  into  Egypt,  confults 
the  prlefts  of  Memphis,  acquires  the  knowledge 
of  geometry,  aftronomy,  and  phllofophy  j  re¬ 
turns  to  Greece,  calculates  eclipfes,  gives  ge¬ 
neral  notions  of  the  univerfe,  and  maintains 
that  an  only  Supreme  Intelligence  regulates  all 
its  motions. - 

Maps,  globes,  and  the  figns  of  the  zodiac.  In¬ 
vented  by  Anaximander,  the  fcholar  of  Thales. 

Jehoiakin,  king  of  Judah,  Is  carried  away  captive, 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  Babylon. 

Solon  made  Archon  at  Athens. 

The  Pythian  games  inftituted  In  Greece,  and- 
tragedy  firft  a61ed. 

The  firft  irruption  of  the  Gauls  Into  Italy. 

The  city  of  Jerufalem  taken  after  a  fiege  of  18' 
months. 

The  laft  captivity  of  the  Jews  by  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar. 

The  Ifthmian  games  reftored. 

Money  firft  coined  at  Rome. 

Tyre  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  after  a  fiege  of 
13  years. 

The  firft  cenfus  at  Rome,  when  the  number  of 
citizens  was  found  to  be  84,000. 

The  firft  comedy  at  Athens  a61ed  upon  a  move- 
able  fcaffold. 

Cyrus  the  firft  king  of  Perfia. 

The  kingom  of  Babylon  finifhed  ^  that  city  be- 
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ing  taken  by  Cyrus,  who,  in  536,  gives  an  edia 
for  the  return  of  the  Jews. 

534  foundation  of  the  temple  laid  by  the  Jews. 

326  Learning  is  greatly  encouraged  at  Athens,  and  a 
public  library  firft  founded. 

520  The  fecond  edia  to  rebuild  Jerufalem. 

515  The  fecond  temple  at  Jerufalem  is  finiihed  under 
Darius. 

510  Hipplas  banlihed  from  Athens. 

5:09  Tarquin,  the  feventh  and  laft  king  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  is  expelled,  and  Rome  is  governed  by  two 
confuls,  and  other  republican  magiftrates,  till 
the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  being  a  fpace  of  461 
years. 

508  The  firft  alliance  between  the  Romans  and  Car¬ 
thaginians. 

3^07  The  fecond  cenfus  at  Rome,  130,000  citizens. 

504  Sardis  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Athenians,  which 
gave  occafion  to  the  Perfian  invafion  of  Greece. 

498  The  firft  di£lator  appointed  at  Rome. 

497  The  Saturnalia  Inftituted  at  Rome. 

The  number  of  citizens  150,700. 

493  Tribunes  created  at  Rome  y  or,  in  488. 

490  The  battle  of  Marathon,  September  28. 

486  iEfehylus,  the  Greek  poet,  firft  gains  the  prize 
of  tragedy. 

483  Queftors  created  at  Rome. 

481  Xerxes,  king  of  Perfia,  begins  his  expedition  a- 
gainft  Greece. 

^80  The  defence  of  Thermopylae  by  Leonidas,  and 
the  fea-fight  at  Salamls. 

476  The  number  of  Roman  citizens  reduced  to 


469 

466 

458 


103,000. 

The  third  Meflenian  w^ar. 
The  number  of  Roman 


citizens  increafed  to 


456 
454 
45  ^ 

449 

445 

443 

441 

432 

431 

430 


405 

401 

400 


124,214. 

Ezra  is  fent  from  Babylon  to  Jerufalem,  with  the 
captive  jew’^s  and  the  veffels  of  gold  and  filver, 
&c.  being  feventy  weeks  of  years,  or  490  years, 

•  before  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour. 

The  Ludi  Seculares  firft  celebrated  at  Rome. 

The  Romans  fend  to  Athens  for  Solon’s  laws. 

The  Decemvirs  created  at  Rome,  and  the  law^s  of 
the  twelve  tables  compiled  and  ratified. 

The  Decemvirs  banilhed. 

Military  tribunes,  with  confular  powder,  created 
at  Rome. 

Cenfors  created  at  Rome. 

The  battering  ram  invented  by  Artemones. 

The  Metonic  cycle  began  July  15th. 

The  Peloponneftan  w^ar  began,  and  lafted  27 
years. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Old  Teft ament  finlfties  about 
this  time. 

A  plague  over  all  the  known  world. 

Malachi  the  laft  of  the  prophets. 

The  Athenians  entirely  defeated  by  Lyfander, 
which  occafions  the  lofs  of  the  city,  and  ruin  of 
the  Athenian  powder. 

The  retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks  under  Xeno¬ 
phon.  The  30  tyrants  expelled  from  Athens, 
and  democratic  government  reftored. 

Socrates,  the  founder  of  moral  philofophy  among 
the  Greeks,  believes  the  immortality  of  the  foul, 
a  ftate  of  rewards  and  puniftiments  5  for  which 


and  other  fublime  do^lrines,  he  Is  put  to  death 
by  the  Athenians,  who  foon  after  repent,  and 
ercS:  to  his  memory  a  ftatue  of  brafs. 

399  The  feaft  of  Leftifternium  inftituted.  Catapult® 
invented  by  Dionyfius. 

394  The  Corinthian  war  begun. 

390  Rome  burnt  by  the  Gauls. 

387  The  peace  of  Antalcidas  between  the  Greeks  and 
Perfians. 

The  number  of  Roman  citizens  amounted  to 

1521583*  .  ,  ^  . 

3R4  Dionyfius  begins  the  Punic  war. 

379  The  Boeotian  war  commences. 

377  A  general  confpiracy  of  the  Greek  ftates  againft 
the  Lacedemonians. 

373  ^  great  earthquake  in  Peloponnefus. 

371  The  Lacedemonians  defeated  by  Epamlnondas  at 
Leudlra. 

367  Praetors  eftabliftied  In  Rome.  The  LIcinian  law 
paffed. 

363  Epaminondas  killed  at  the  battle  of  Man  tinea. 

3^9  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  to  be  23* 
49'  10". 

358  The  Social  war  began. 

357  Dionyfius  expelled  from  Syracuie. 

A  tranfit  of  the  moon  over  Mars  obferved. 

1:^56  The  Sacred  war  begun  In  Greece. 

Birth  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

345  Dionyfius  II.  expelled  from  Syracufe. 

Commencement  of  the  Syracufan  era. 

338  Philip  of  Macedon  gains  the  battle  of  Chse- 
ronsea,  and  thus  attains  to  the  fovereignty  of 
Greece. 

335  Thebes  taken  and  rafed  by  Alexander  the 
Great. 

334  The  Perfians  defeated  at  Granicus,  May  22. 

333  They  are  again  defeated  at  Iffus  in  Cilicia,  Oc¬ 
tober. 

332  Alexander  takes  Tyre,  and  marches  to  Jerufalem. 

331  Alexandria  built. 

Darius  entirely  defeated  at  Arbela. 

330  Alexander  takes  Babylon,  and  the  principal  ci¬ 
ties  of  the  Perfian  empire. 

The  Calippic  period  commences. 

328  Alexander  paffes  Mount  Caucafus,  and  marches 
into  India. 

327  He  defeats  Porus,  an  Indian  prince,  and  founds 
feveral  cities. 

326  The  famous  fedition  of  Corcyra. 

324  His  family  exterminated,  and  his  dominions  part¬ 
ed  by  his  officers. 

323  Alexander  the  Great  dies  at  Babylon. 

315  Rhodes  almoft  deftroyed  by  an  inundation. 

3 1 1  The  Applan  way,  aquedu£ls,  &.c.  conftru6led  at 

Rome.  ,  .  .  r 

308  The  cities  of  Greece  recovered  their  liberties  tor 

a  ftiort  time. 

307  Antioch,  Seleucia,  Laodicea,  and  other  cities, 
founded  by  Seleucus. 

301  Antigonus  defeated  and  killed  at  Ipfus. 

299  The  firft  barbers  came  from  Sicily  to  Rome. 

294  The  number  of  effedlve  men  in  Rome  amounts 
to  270,000 
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293  The  firft  fun-dial  erefled  at  Rome  by  Papuius 
Curfor. 


before 
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285  Dlonyfius  of  Alexandria  began  his  agronomical 
era  on  Monday  June  26.  being  the  firft  who 
found  the  e»a^  folar  year  to  confift  of  365 
days  5  hours  and  49  minutes. 

The  watch-tower  of  Pharos  at  Alexandria  built. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  ^king  of  Egypt,  employs 
72  interpreters  to  tranflate  the  Old  Teftamcnt 
into  the  Greek  language,  which  is  called  the 
Sefituagint, 

284  The  foundations  of  the  Achrean  republic  laid. 

283  The  college  and  library  founded  at  Alexan¬ 
dria. 

282  The  Tarentine  war  begins. 

280  Pyrrhus  invades  Italy. 

279  A  cenfus  at  Rome.  The  number  of  citizens 
278,222. 

269  The  firft  coining  of  filver  at  Rome. 

265  The  number  of  Roman  citizens  augmented  to 
292,224. 

264  The  firft  Punic  war  begins,  and  continues  23 
years.  The  chronology  of  the  Arundelian 
marbles  compofed. 

262  A  tranfit  of  Mercury  over  the  bulPs  horn  ;  the 
planet  being  in  23*  of  ^  ,  and  the  fun  in  29® 
30'  'Y'. 

260  Provincial  queftors  eftabliftied  at  Rome. 

The  Romans  firft  concern  themfelves  in  naval  af¬ 
fairs,  and  defeat  the  Carthaginians  at  fea. 

255  Regulus,  the  Roman  conful,  defeated  and  taken 
prifoner  by  the  Carthaginians  under  Xantip- 
pus. 

252  A  cenfus  at  Rome.  The  number  of  citizens 
297,897. 

247  Another  cenfus.  The  number  of  citizens  251,21 2. 

*246  The  records  of  China  deftroyed. 

241  Conclufion  of  the  firft  Punic  w^ar. 

240  Comedies  firft  a^led  at  Rome. 

237  Harailcar,  the  Carthaginian,  caufes  his  fon  Han¬ 
nibal,  at  nine  years  old,  to  fwear  eternal  enmi¬ 
ty  to  the  Romans. 

236  The  Tartars  expelled  from  China. 

235  Rome  at  peace  with  other  nations.  The  temple 
of  Janus  (hut. 

231  Corfica  and  Sardinia  fubdued  by  the  Romans. 

The  firft  divorce  at  Rome. 

230  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Era- 
tofthenes  to  be  23®  51'  20". 

224  The  Coloftus  at  Rhodes  overturned  by  an  earth¬ 
quake. 

219  The  art  of  furgery  introduced  at  Rome. 

2  1 8  Commencement  of  the  fecond  Punic  war. 

Hannibal  palTes  the  Alps,  and  Invades  Italy. 

S16  The  Romans  defeated  at  Cannse,  May  21ft. 

214  Syracufe  befieped  by  Marcellus. 

^09  A  cenfus  at  Rome.  The  number  of  citizens 
227,107. 

208  Afdrubal  invades  Italy  j  but  is  defeated  and  kill¬ 
ed. 

206  Gold  firft  coined  at  Rome. 

202  Hannibal  defeated  by  Scipio  at  Zama. 

201  Conclufion  of  the  fecond  Punic  war. 

J94  Sparta  and  Hither  Spain  fubdued  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans. 


-192  A  cenfus  at  Rome. 
243,704. 

VoL.  VI.  Part  1. 


The  number  of  citizens 


19 1  Antiochus  defeated  by  the  Romans  at  Thermo¬ 
pylae. 

190  The  firft  Roman  army  enters  Afia,  and  from  the 
fpoils  of  Antiochus  brings  the  Afiatic  luxury 
firft  to  Rome. 

188  The  Spartans  obliged  to  renounce  the  inftitu- 
tions  of  Lycurgus. 

179  A  cenfus  at  Rome.  The  number  of  citizens 
273244. 

173  The  Jewiih  high-priefthood  fold  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes. 

170  Paper  invented  in  China. 

The  temple  of  Jerufalem  plundered  by  Antiochus. 

169  A  cenfus  at  Rome.  The  number  of  citizens 
212-805. 

168  Macedon  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  pro¬ 
vince. 

The  firft  library  eredled  at  Rome. 

165  The  temple  of  Jerufalem  purified  by  Judas  Mac¬ 
cabeus. 

164  A  cenfus  at  Rome.  The  number  of  citizens 

327.032- 

162  Hipparchus  began  his  aftronomical  obfervatlons 
at  Rhodes. 

161  Philofophers  and  rhetoricians  banifhed  from 
Rome. 

150  The  third  Punic  war  commenced. 

146  Corinth  deftroyed. 

Carthage,  the  rival  to  Rome,  Is  rafed  to  the 
ground  by  the  Romans. 

A  remarkable  comet  appeared  in  Greece. 

143  Hipparchus  began  his  nerv  cycle  of  the  moon, 
confifting  of  111,035  days. 

141  The  Numantlne  war  commenced. 

135  The  hittory  of  the  Apocrypha  ends. 

133  Numantla  deftroyed  by  Scipio. 

124  A  cenfus  at  Rome.  The  number  of  citizens 

390'73<5-. 

105  The  Cimbri  apd  Teutones  defeated  the  Romans. 

102  The  Teutones  and  Ambrones  defeated  by  Ma¬ 
rius. 

88  Rome  befiieged  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Marian  fac¬ 
tion. 

82  Sylla  created  perpetual  di6lator  at  Rome. 

69  A  cenfus  at  Rome.  The  number  of  citizens 
450,000. 

66  Catiliiu’s  confpiracy. 

55  Julius  Caefar  makes  his  firft  expedition  into  Bri¬ 
tain. 

CralTus  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Parthians. 

51  Gaul  reduced  to  a  Roman  province. 

50  A  cenfus  at  Rome.  The  number  of  citizens 
320,000. 

48  The  battle  of  Pharfalia,  between  Caefar  and  Pom- 
pey,  in  which  the  latter  is  defeated. 

The  Alexandrian  library,  confifting  of  400,000 
valuable  books,  burnt  by  accident. 

45  The  war  of  Africa,  in  which  Cato  kills  himfelf. 

The  folar  year  introduced  by  Caefar. 

44  Cj;efar,  the  greateft  of  the  Roman  conquerors,  af¬ 
ter  having  fought  50  pitched  battles,  and  flaiii 
1. 192  000  men,  is  killed  in  the  fenate-houfc  by 
confpirators. 

42  The  republicans  defeated  at  Philippi,  ) 

31  The  battle  of  A(ftium  fought,  in  which  Mark 
P  Antony 
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Before  Antony  and  Cleopatra  are  totally  defeated  by 
Chrift,  Octavius,  nephew  to  Julius  Casfar. 

'  30  Alexandria,  In  Egypt,  is  taken  by  0£lavius,  upon 
which  Antony  and  Cleopatra  put  themfelves  to 
death,  and  Egypt  is  reduced  to  a  Roman  pro¬ 
vince. 

29  A  cenfus  at  Rome.  The  number  of  citizens 
4,101,017. 

27  06tavius,  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  obtains  the 
title  of  Auguftus  Csefar,  and  an  abfolute  exemp¬ 
tion  from  the  laws,  and  is  properly  the  lirft  Ro¬ 
man  emperor. 

The  pantheon  at  Rome  built. 

19  Rome  at  the  height  of  its  glory. 

The  temple  of  Jerufalem  rebuilt  by  Herod. 

Agrippa  conftrudfed  the  magnificent  aquedu61s  at 
Rome. 

S  A  cenfus  at  Rome.  The  number  of  citizens 
4,233,000. 

5  The  temple  of  Janus  Is  Ihut  by  Auguftus,  as  an 
emblem  of  univerfal  peace  ;  and 
JESUS  CHRIST  Is  born,  on  Monday,  Decem¬ 
ber  25. 

After  I  The  Vulgar  Chriftian  era  commenced  from  Jan- 
Chrift.  uary  1.  the  Saviour  of  the  world  being  then  five 

years  of  age. 

8  Jefus  Chrift  difputes  with  the  do£lors  in  the  tem- 
ple. 

14  A  cenfus  at  Rome,  4,37®*^®^  citizens. 

16  Mathematicians  and  magicians  expelled  from 

Rome. 

17  Twelve  cities  in  Afia  deftroyed  by  an  earth¬ 

quake. 

27  Pilate  made  governor  of  Judea. 

29  Jefus  baptized  in  Jordan  by  John. 

33  He  is  crucified  at  Jerufalem. 

35  St  Paul  converted. 

39  St  Matthew  writes  his  gofpel. 

Pontius  Pilate  kills  himfelf. 

A  conjunftfon  of  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Mars. 

40  The  name  of  Chriftians  firft  given  at  Antioch  to 

the  followers  of  Chrift. 

43  Claudius  Ccefat’s  expedition  into  Britain. 

44  St  Mark  writes  his  gofpel. 

i^O  London  is  founded  by  the  Romans : 

rounded  by  ditto  with  a  wall,  fome  parts  of  which 
are  ftill  obfervable. 

Caraftacus,  the  Britifti  king,  is  carried  In  chains 
to  Rome. 

52  The  council  of  the  Apoftles  at  Jerufalem. 

55  St  Luke  writes  his  Gofpel. 

^6  Rotterdam  built, 

59  The  emperor  Nero  puts  his  mother  and  brothers  to 

death. 

, ,  I  perfecutes  the  Druids  in  Britain. 

60  Chriftianity  introduced  into  Britain. 

61  Boadicea,  the  Britifti  queen,  defeats  the  Romans  *, 

but  Is  conquered  foon  after  by  Suetonius,  go¬ 
vernor  of  Britmn. 

62  St  Paul  is  fent  in  bonds  to  Rome — writes  his  eplf- 

tlcs  between  5 1  and  66. 

63  The  A£ls  of  the  Apoftles  written. 

A  great  earthquake  in  Afia. 

64  Rome  fet  on  fire,  and  burned  for  fix  days  3  upon 
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which  began  (under  Nero)  the  firft  perfecution  Aftcr^ 
againft  the  Chriftians.  ,  Chrift. 

65  Many  prodigies  feen  about  Jerufalem.  ’ 

66  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  put  to  death. 

70  While  the  faftious  Jews  are  deftroying  one  another 
with  mutual  fury,  Titus  the  Roman  general 
takes  Jerufalem,  which  is  rafed  to  the  ground, 
and  the  plough  made  to  pafs  over  it. 

73  The  philofophers  baniftied  from  Rome  by  Vefpa- 
fian, 

79  The  cities  of  Pompdi  and  Herculanfeum  deftroyed 

by  an  eruption  of  Vefuvius. 

80  The  Capitol  and  Pantheon  at  Rome  deftroyed  by 

lire. 

83  The  philofophers  expelled  Rome  by  Domitian. 

85  Julius  Agricola,  governor  of  South-Britain,  to 

protect  the  civilized  Britons  from  the  incurfions 
of  the  Caledonians,  builds  a  line  of  forts  bemeen 
the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde  *,  defeats  the  Caledo¬ 
nians  under  Galgacus  on  the  Grampian  hills  ^ 
and  firft  fails  round  Britain,  which  he  difeovers 
to  be  an  ifland. 

86  The  Capilolihe  games  inftitutcd  by  Doftlitian. 

88  The  fecular  games  celebrated  at  Rome. 

93  The  empire  of  the  Huns  in  Tartary  deftroyed  by 

the  Chinefe. 

The  Evangelift  John  baniftied  to  Patmos. 

94  The  fecond  perfecution  of  the  Chriftians,  under 

Domitian. 

96  St  John  the  Evangelift  wrote  his  Revelation — his 
Gofpel  in  97. 

103  Dacia  reduced  to  a  Roman  province. 

105  A  great  earthquake  in  Afia  and  Greece. 

107  The  third  perfecution  of  the  Chriftians,  under 
Trajan. 

1 1 4  Armenia  reduced  to  a  Roman  province. 

A  great  earthquake  in  China. 

1 1 5  Affyria  fubdued  by  Trajan. 

An  infUrredlion  of  the  Jews,  who  murder  200,000 
Greeks  and  Romans, 

A  violent  earthquake  at  Antioch. 

I  20  Nicomedia  and  other  cities  fwallowed  up  by  ah 
earthquake, 

1 21  The  Caledonians  reconquer  from  the  Romans  all 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Scotland  *,  upon  which  the 
emperor  Adrian  builds  a  wall  between  New- 
caftle  and  Carlifte  ;  but  this  alfo  proving  in- 
effeaiinl,  Pollius  Urbicus,  the  Roman  general, 
about  the  year  134,  repairs  Agricola’s  forts, 
which  he  joins  by  a  wall  four  yards  thick. 

130  Jerufalem  rebuilt  by  Adrian, 
j  ^2  The  fecond  Jew’ifh  war  commenced. 

135  The  fecond  Jewifh  war  ends,  when  they  wer6  all 
baniftied  Judea.  ^  ^ 

^39  writes  his  firft  apology  for  the  Chriftians. 

J4X  A  number  of  herefies  appear  about  this  time. 

146  The  w^orftiip  of  Serapis  introduced  at  Rome. 
j^2  The  emperor  Antoninus  Pius  ftops  the  perfecu¬ 
tion  againft  the  Chriftians, 

An  inundation  of  the  Tiber,  and  an  earthquake 
at  Rhodes. 

163  The  fourth  perfecution  of  the  Chriftians,  under 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus. 

166  The  Romans  fent  arobaffadors  to  China, 

100 
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After  168  A  plague  over  tlie  known  world. 

188  The  Capitol  at  Rome  deftroyed  by  lightning* 

'  191  A  great  part  of  Rome  deftroyed  by  fire* 

203  The  fifth  perfecution  of  the  Chriftians,  under  Se- 
verus. 

205  An  earthquake  Jn  Wales. 

209  Severus’s  wall  in  Britain  built* 

218  Two  comets  appeared  at  Rome.  The  courfe  of 
the  moft  remarkable  from  eaft  to  weft. 

222  About  this  time  the  Roman  empire  begins  to  de¬ 
cline.  The  Barbarians  begin  their  irruptions, 
and  the  Goths  have  annual  tribute  not  to  moleft 
the  empire. 

225  Mathematicians  allowed  to  teach  publicly  at 
Rome. 

236  The  fixth  perfecution  of  the  Chriftians,  under 
Maximin. 

^41  The  Franks  firft  mentioned  In  hiftory. 

250  The  feventh  perfecution,  under  Decius. 

252  A  dreadful  peftilence  broke  out  in  Ethiopia,  and 

fpread  over  the  wmrld. 

The  eighth  perfecution,  under  Gallus. 

253  Europe  ravaged  by  the  Scythians  and  Goths. 

258  The  ninth  perfecution,  under  Valerian. 

260  Valerian  is  taken  prifoner  by  Sapor,  king  of  Per- 

fia,  and  flayed  alive. 

The  Scythians  ravaged  the  Roman  empire. 

The  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephefus  burnt. 

261  A  great  plague  throughout  the  Roman  empire. 

262  Earthquakes  in  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  and 

three  days  of  darknefs. 

273  The  Romans  took  Palmyra. 

274  Silk  firft  brought  from  India  5  the  manufaflory 

of  It  introduced  into  Europe  by  fome  moqks, 
551  ;  firft  worn  by  the  clergy  in  England, 

> 

276  Wines  firft  made  In  Britain* 

277  The  Franks  fettled  In  Gaul. 

284  The  Dioclefian  era  commenced  Auguft  29th,  or 
September  17th. 

287  Caraufius  proclaimed  emperor  of  Britain. 

^^9  A  great  comet  vifible  in  Mefopotamla  for  29 
days* 

291  Two  emperors  and  two  Caefars  march  to  defend 
the  four  quarters  of  the  empire. 

297  Alexandria  deftroyed  by  Dioclefian. 

303  The  tenth  perfecution,  under  Dioclefian* 

306  Conftantine  the  Great  begins  his  reign* 

308  Cardinals  firft  began. 

3 1 2  Peftilence  all  over  the  Eaft. 

Cycle  of  indu£lion  began. 

313  The  tenth  perfecution  ends  by  an  edl£i:  of  Con¬ 

ftantine,  who  favours  the  Chriftians,  and  gives 
full  liberty  to  their  religion. 

314  Three  biftiops,  or  fathers,  are  fent  from  Britain 

to  aftift  at  the  council  of  Arles. 

315  Crucifixion  aboliflied. 

321  Obfervation  of  Sunday  enjoined. 

323  The  firft  general  council  at  Nice,  when  318  fathers 
attended,  agalnft  Arms,  the  founder  of  Arian- 
ifm,  where  was  compofed  the  famous  Nicene 
Creed,  which  we  attribute  to  them. 

328  Conftantine  removes  the  feat  of  empire  from 
Rome  to  Byzantium,  which  I«  thereafter  called 
Conftantinople. 
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A  dreadful  perfecution  of  the  Chriftjans  m  Per-  After 

_  fia,  which  lafts  40  years.  ,  Chrift. 

Conftantine  orders  all  the  heathen  temples  to  be 
deftroyed. 

Three  hundred  thoufand  Sarmatians  revolted  from 
their  mafters. 

The  gofpel  propagated  In  Ethiopia  by  Frumen- 
tius. 

Neocasfarca  ruined  by  an  earthquake* 

The  heathens  firft  called  Pagans. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  cities  In  Afia  and  Greece 
overturned  by  an  earthquake. 

The  firft  monaftery  founded  hear  PoI£liers  In 
France,  by  Martin. 

The  Roman  emperor  Julian,  firrnamed  the  ApoU 
tate,  endeavours  in  vain  to  rebuild  the  temple 
of  Jerufalem. 

The  Roman  empire  is  divided  into  the  Eafteru 
(Conftantinople  the  capital)  and  Weftern  (of 
which  Rome  continued  to  be  the  capital),  each 
being  now  under  the  government  of  different 
emperors. 

The  Bible  tranftated  into  the  Gothic  language. 

The  Goths  fettled  in  Thrace. 

The  cycle  of  Theophllus  commenced. 

A  fiery  column  feen  In  the  air  for  30  days. 

Bells  invented  by  Bifliop  Paulinus  of  Campania. 

Europe  overrun  by  the  Goths,  under  Alaric. 

Another  irruption  of  the  Goths. 

The  kingdom  of  Caledonia,  or  Scotland,  revives 
under  Fergus. 

Third  Irruption  of  the  Goths. 

The  Vandals,  Alans,  and  Suevi,  fpread  Into  Francjp 
and  Spain,  by  a  conceftion  of  Honorlus,  emper¬ 
or  of  the  Weft* 

The  Chriftlan  religion  propagated  in  Perfia. 

Rome  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Goths,  Au¬ 
guft  24.  ^  ^ 

The  Vandals  begin  their  kingdom  in  Spain. 

The  kingdom  of  Burgundy  begun  in  Alface. 

The  kingdom  of  Thouloufe  founded  by  the  Vifi- 
goths. 

The  Alans  extirpated  by  the  Goths. 

Many  cities  in  Paleftine  deftroyed  by  an  earth¬ 
quake. 

The  kingdom  of  France  begins  upon  the  Lowet 
Rhine,  under  Pharamond. 

The  Saiique  law  promulgated. 

The  Romans,  reduced  to  extremities  at  home, 
withdraw  their  troops  from  Britain,  and  never 
return  :  advifing  the  Britons  to  arm  in  their 
own  defence,  and  truft  to  their  own  valour. 

The  gofpel  preached  in  Ireland  by  St  Patrick. 

All  Europe  ravaged  by  the  Huns. 

The  Britons,  now  left  to  themfelves,  are  greatly 
haraffed  by  the  Scots  and  Pifls,  upon  which 
they  6nce  more  make  their  complaint  to  the 
Romans  (which  they  entitle,  The  Groans  of  the 
but  receive  no  affiftance  from  that 

quarter. 

Attlla  (furnamed  the  Scourge  of  God)  with  his 
Huns  ravage  the  Roman  empire. 

Vortlgern,  king  of  the  Britons,  Invites  the 
Saxons  into  Britain,  agalnft  the  Scots  and 
Pi6l8. 
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After  ^^2  The  City  of  Venice  founded. 

.  The  Saxons  having  repulfed  the  Scots  and  PI(^s, 

invite  over  more  of  their  countrymen,  arid  be¬ 
gin  to  eftablifh  themfelves  in  Kent,  under 
Hengift. 

476  The  weftern  empire  is  finifhed,  523  years  after 
the  battle  of  Pharfalia  j  upon  the  ruins  of 
which  feveral  new  dates  arife  in  Italy  and  other 
parts,  confiding  of  Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  and 
other  barbarians,  under  whom  literature  is  ex- 
tingulfhed,  and  the  works  of  the  learned  are 
dedroyed. 

480  A  great  earthquake  at  Condantinople,  which 
laded  40  days. 

493  Italy  reduced  by  Theodoric  king  of  the  Goths. 
496  Clovis,  king  of  France,  baptized,  and  Chridianity 
begins  in  that  kingdom. 

506  The  Jew^s  talmud  publifhed. 

508  Prince  Arthur  begins  to  reign  over  the  Bri¬ 
tons. 

510  Paris  made  the  capital  of  the  French  dominions. 

515  Condantinople  belieged  by  Vitalianus,  whole 

deet  is  burnt  by  a  fpeculum  of  brafs  made  by 
Proclus. 

516  The  computing  of  time  by  the  Chridian  era  is  in¬ 

troduced  by  Didnydus  the  monk. 

517  Five  years  drought  and  famine  in  Paledine. 

519  A  bearded  comet  appears. 

529  The  codex  of  Judlnlan,  the  eadern  emperor,  is 
publifhed. 

534  The  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa  comes  to 
an  end,  after  having  continued  105  years. 

536  The  manufacture  of  filk  Introduced  at  Condanti¬ 
nople  by  two  Indian  monks. 

540  Antioch  dedroyed  by  the  Perfians. 

541  Bafilius  the  lad  conful  eleCtcd  at  Rome. 

532  Antioch  rebuilt. 

542  An  earthquake  all  over  the  world. 

550  An  earthquake  in  Paledine  and  Syria. 

The  kingdom  of  Poland  founded. 

551  An  earthquake  in  Greece^  attended  with  a  great 

commotion  in  the  Tea. 

553  The  empire  of  the  Goths  in  Italy  dedroyed  by 
Narfes. 

A  great  earthquake  at  Condantinople. 

557  Another  violent  earthquake  at  Condantinople, 
Rome,  &c. 

A  terrible  plague  all  over  Europe,  Afia,  and  A- 
frica,  which  continues  near  50  years. 
y68  The  Lombards  founded  a  kingdom  in  Italy. 

569  The  Turks  fird  mentioned  in  hidory. 

The  exarchate  of  Ravenna  begins. 

575  The  fird  monarchy  founded  in  Bavaria. 

580  Antioch  dedroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

581  Latin  ceafed  to  be  fpoken  about  this  time  in 

Italy. 

584  The  origin  of  fiefs  in  France. 

588  The  city  of  Paris  dedroyed  by  fire. 

589  Rome  overflowed  by  the  Tiber. 

593  The  Gafcons  edablidi  themfelves  in  the  country 
called  by  their  name. 

596  John  of  Condantinople  afTumes  the  title  of  uni- 

verfal  bifhop. 

597  Augudine  the  monk  comes  into  England  with 

forty  monks. 
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599  A  dreadful  pedilence  in  Africa.  Aderr 

604  St  Paul’s  church  in  London  founded.  Chrift. 

60  ^  The  ufe  of  bells  introduced  into  churches. 

606  Here  begins  the  power  of  the  popes,  by  the  con- 
ceflions  of  Phocas,  emperor  of  the  Ead. 

622  Mahomet,  the  falfe  prophet,  dies  from  Mecca  to 
Medina  in  Arabia,  In*the  44th  year  of  his  age, 

‘  and  10th  of  his  minidry,  when  he  laid  the 

foundation  of  the  Saracen  empire,  and  from 
whom  the  Mahometan  princes  to  this  day  claim 
their  defcent.  His  followers  compute  their 
time  from  this  era,  which  in  Arabic  is  called 
hegira^  1.  e.  “  the  Flight.” 

628  An  academy  founded  at  Canterbury. 

632  The  era  of  Jefdegird  commenced  June  1 6th. 

637  Jerufalera  is  taken  by  the  Saracens,  or  followers 
of  Mahomet. 

641  Alexandria  in  Egypt  is  taken  by  ditto,  and  the 
grand  library  there  burnt  by  order  of  Omar, 
their  caliph  or  prince. 

643  The  temple  of  Jerufalem  converted  into  a  Maho¬ 
metan  mofque.  j 

653  The  Saracens  now  extend  their  conqueds  on  every 
fide,  and  retaliate  the  barbarities  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals  upon  their  poderity. 

They  take  Rhodes,  and  dedroy  the  famous  Co- 
lofius. 

England  invaded  by  the  Danes. 

660  (Vgans  fird  ufed  in  churches. 

663  Glafs  invented  by  a  blfiiop,  and  brought  into  En- 
land  by  a  Benedidtine  monk. 

669  Sicily  invaded,  and  Syracufe  dedroyed  by  the 
Saracens. 

685  The  Britons,  after  a  brave  druggie  of  near  150 
years,  are  totally  expelled  by  the  Saxons,  and 
drove  into  Wales  and  Cornwall.  .  . 

698  The  Saracens  take  Carthage,  and  expel  the  Ro¬ 
mans  from  Africa. 

700  Cracow  built,  and  fird  prince  of  Poland  elec¬ 
ted. 

704  The  fird  province  given  to  the  Pope.  ? 

713  The  Saracens  conquer  Spain.  .  x. 

714  France  governed  by  Charles  Martel. 

718  The  klrgdom  of  the  Adurias  in  Spain  founded 

by  Pelagio. 

719  Chridianity  promulgated  in  Germany.  >  ■ 

726  The  c on troverfy  about  images  begins,  and  oq- 

cafions  many  infurre^lions  in  the  eadern  em^ 
pire. 

727  Tax  of  Peter’s  pence  begun  by  Ina  king  of 

Weflfex. 

7^2  Charles  Martel  defeats  the  Saracens  near  Tours. 

735  Inditution  of  the  office  of  Pope’s  nuncio. 

746  Three  years  pedilence  in  Europe  and  Afia. 

748  The  computing  of  years  from  the  birth  of  Chrift 

began  to  be  ufed  in  hidory. 

749  The  race  of  Abbas  become  caliphs  of  the  Sara¬ 

cens,  and  encourage  learning. 

The  empire  of  the  Saracens  divided  into  three. 

752  The  exarchate  of  Ravenna  abolifhed  by  Adolphus 
king  of  the  Lombards. 

755  Commencement  of  the  Pope’s  temporal  domi- 
nion. 

762  The  city  of  Bagdad  upon  the  Tigris  is  made  the 
capital  for  the  caliphs  of  the  houfe  of  Abbas. 

763 
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A^fter  Burials,  tvhich  formerly  ufed  to  be  in  highways, 

Chnft.  permitted  in  towns, 

yp2  An  academy  founded  in  Paris. 

794  The  Huns  extirpated  by  Charlemagne. 

797  Seventeen  days  of  unufual  darknefs. 

800  Charlemagne,  king  of  France,  begins  the  em¬ 

pire  of  Germany,  afterwards  called  the  Weft- 
ern  empire  ;  gives  the  prefent  names  to  the 
“winds  and  months  ;  endeavours  to  reftore  learn¬ 
ing  in  Europe,  but  mankind  are  not  yet  difpo- 
fed  for  it,  being  folely  engrofied  in  military 
enterprifes. 

801  A  great  earthquake  in  France,  Germany,  and 

Italy. 

807  Jan.  31.  Jupiter  eclipfed  by  the  moon.  March 

17.  A  large  fpot  feen  on  the  fun  for  eight 
days. 

808  The  firfl  defcent  of  the  Normans  on  France. 

825  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Beni- 

mula  to  be  23°  5  5'. 

826  Harold,  king  of  Denmark,  dethroned  by  his  fub- 

je61s  for  being  a  Chriftian. 

The  kingdoms  of  Navarre  and  Arragon  founded. 
832  Painters  baniflied  out  of  the  eaftern  empire. 

836  The  Flemings  trade  to  Scotland  for  fifh. 

840  The  Scots  and  Pi6ls  have  a  decifive  battle.  In 
whicri  the  former  prevail,  and  both  kingdoms 
are  united  by  Kenneth,  which  begins  the  fe- 
cond  period  of  the  Scottifh  hitlory. 

S42  Germany  feparated  from  the  empire  of  the 
Franks. 

856  An  earthquake  over  the  greateft  part  of  the 
known  world. 

861  Ruric  the  firft- prince  of  Ruflia  began  to  reign. 
864  The  Danes  begin  their  ravages  in  England. 

867  Chriftianity  propagated  In  Bulgaria. 

868  Egypt  becomes  independent  on  the  caliphs  of 

Bagdad. 

872  Bells  and  clocks  firft  ufed  in  Conflantinople. 

873  France  diftreffed  by  locufts  and  peftilence. 

874  Iceland  peopled  by  the  Norwegians. 

Scotland  invaded  by  the  Danes. 

875  A  bearded  comet  appears  in  France. 

878  Alfred  the  Great,. after  fubduing  the  Danifh  In¬ 
vaders  (again ft  whom  he  fought  56  battles  by 
fea  and  land),  compofes  his  body  of  laws  ;  di¬ 
vides  England  into  counties,  hundreds^  ty- 
things  *,  in  890  ere61s  county-courts,  having 
founded  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  in  886. 

880  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Alba- 
tegni  to  be  23°  35'. 

889  The  Hungarians  fettled  near  the  Danube. 

891  The  firft  land  tax  in  England. 

895  The  monaftery  of  Cluny  founded. 

905  A  very  remarkable  comet  appeared  in  China. 
Rome  taken  by  the  Normans. 

911  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Thebit 

to  be  23""  33' 30". 

912  The  Normans  eftablifh  themfelves  in  Normandy. 

913  The  Danes  become  mafters  of  England. 

.915  The  univerfity  of  Cambridge  founded. 

923  Fiefs  eftablifhed  in  France. 

925  Sigefroi  elefled  firft  marquis  of  Brandenburg. 

928  The  marquifate  of  Mifnia  eftabliftied. 
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937  The  Saracen  empire  is  divided  by  ufurpatioti  In¬ 
to  feven  kingdoms. 

941  Arithmetic  brought  into  Europe. 

961  Candia  recovered  from  the  Saracens. 

967  Antioch  recovered  from  the  Saracens. 

969  The  race  of  Abbas  extinguilhed  in  Egypt. 

975  Pope  Boniface  VII.  is  depofed  and  banilhed  for 
his  crimes. 

977  Greece,  Macedon,  and  Thrace,  ravaged  by  the 
Bulgarians  for  ten  years. 

The  Bohemians  fubdued  by  Otho. 

979  Coronation  oath  firft  ufed  in  England. 

Juries  firft  inftituted  in  ditto. 

985  The  Danes  under  Sueiio  invade  England  and 
Scotland. 

987  The  Carlovingian  race  in  France  ended. 

991  The  figures  in  arithmetic  are  brought  Into  Eu¬ 
rope  by  the  Saracens  from  Arabia  )  letters  of 
the  alphabet  were  hitherto  ufed. 

993  A  great  eruption  of  Mount  Vefuvius. 

995  England  invaded  by  the  Danes  and  Norwegians. 

996  Otho  HI.  makes  the  empire  of  Germany  ele£live. 
999  Boleflaus,  the  firft  king  of  Poland. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Aboul 
Wall  and  Abu  Hamed  to  be  23°  35". 

1000  Paper  made  of  cotton  rags  was  in  ufe  5  that  of 
linen  rags  in  1170  5  the  manufactory  introdu¬ 
ced  into  England  at  Deptford,  1588. 

1002  The  emperor  Henry  afiumed  the  title  of  king  of 
the  Romans. 

1005  All  the  old  churches  are  rebuilt  about  this  time 
in  a  new  manner  of  architecture. 

IC06  A  plague  in  Europe  for  three  years. 

1007  A  great  eruption  of  Vefuvius. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Alba- 
trunius  to  be  23®  3^5'. 

1014  Sueno  the  Dane  becomes  maft^r  of  England. 
Sept.  28.  Almoft  all  Flanders  laid  under  w^ater 

by  a  Itorm. 

1015  Children  forbidden  by  law  to  be  fold  by  their 

parents  in  England. 

1017  Rain  of  the  colour  of  blood  for  three  days  in 
Aquitain. 

1022  A  new’  fpecies  of  mufic  invented  by  A  re  tin. 

1035  Togrul-Beg,  or  Tangrollpix,  the  Turkilh  fultan, 
eftabllihes  himfelf  in  Korafan. 

The  kingdoms  of  Caftile  and  Arragon  began. 

1040  The  Danes,  after  feveral  engagements  with  va¬ 

rious  fuccefs,  are  about  this  time  driven  out  of 
Scotland,  and  never  again  return  in  a  hoftile 
manner. 

Smyrna  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

1041  The  Saxon  line  reftored  under  Edw’ard  the  Con- 

felTor. 

1043  Turks  become  formidable  and  take  polTef- 
fion  of  Perfia, 

The  Ruffians  come  from  Scythia,  and  land  in 
Thrace. 

1054  Leo  IX.  the  firft  pope  that  kept  up  an  army. 

1055  The  Turks  take  Bagdad,  and  overturn  the  em¬ 

pire  of  the  Saracens. 

1057  Malcolm  III.  king  of  Scotland,  kills  the  tyrant 
Macbeth  at  Dunfinnan,  and  marries  the  prin- 
cefs  Margaret,  fitter  to  Edgar  Atheling. 

io6x 
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After  1061  Surnames  appointed  to  be  taken  in  Scotland  by 
,  ^  a  parliament  held  in  Forfar. 

106^  The  Turks  take  Jerufalem  from  the  Saracens. 

1066  The  conqueftof  England  by  William  (furnamed 
the  Baftard)  duke  of  Normandy,  in  the  battle 
of  Haftings,  where  Harold  is  (lain. 

1070  The  feudal  law  introduced  into  England. 

IQ75  Henry  IV.  emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  pope, 
quarrel  about  the  nomination  of  the  German 
bifhops.  Henry,  in  penance,  walks  barefooted 
to  the  pope  towards  the  end  of  January. 

1076  Juftices  of  the  peace  hrft  appointed  in  England. 

An  earthquake  in  England. 

Afia  Minor,  having  been  two  years  under  the 
power  of  Soliman,  is  from  this  time  called 
Turkey. 

1080  Doomfday-book  began  to  be  compiled  by  order 
of  William,  from  a  furvey  of  all  the  eftates  in 
England,  and  finiflied  in  1086. 

The  tower  of  London  built  by  ditto,  to  curb 
his  Engllfh  fubjefts  ;  numbers  of  whom  fly  to 
Scotland,  where  they  introduce  the  Saxon  or 
Englifh  language,  are  protefted  by  Malcolm, 
and  have  lands  given  them. 

.1086  The  order  of  Carthufians  eflablifhed  by  Bruno. 

1090  The  dynafty  of  Bathineens  or  Affaflins,  begins 

in  Irak,  and  continues  for  117  years. 

1091  The  Saracens  in  Spain,  being  hard  prelTed  by 

the  Spaniards,  call  to  their  affiftance  Jofeph 
king  of  Morocco  •,  by  which  the  Moors  get 
pofleffion  of  all  the  Saracen  dominions  in  Spain. 

2096  The  firft  crufade  to  the  Holy  Land  is  begun  un¬ 
der  feveral  Chriftian  princes,  to  drive  the  infi¬ 
dels  from  Jerufalem. 

1098  The  order  of  St  Benedi^l  inftituted. 

^^99  Jerufalem  taken  by  the  crufaders;  Godfrey  eleft- 
ed  king  of  it  j  and  the  order  of  knights  of  St 
John  inflituted. 

1 1 10  Edgar  Atheling,  the  laft  of  the  Saxon  princes, 
dies  in  England,  where  he  had  been  permitted 
to  refide  as  a  fubje^l. 

Learning  revived  at  Cambridge. 

Writing  on  paper  made  of  cotton  common  about 
this  time. 

1 1 18  The  order  of  the  Knights  Templars  inflituted, 
to  defend  the  Sepulchre  at  Jerufalem,  and  to 
prote(5l  Chriflian  flrangers. 

11T9  Boh  emia  ere£lcd  into  a  kingdom. 

1132  The  kingdom  of  Portugal  began. 

1137  The  pande6l  of  Juftinian  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Amalphi. 

114^  The  fa£lions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Gibelllnes  pre¬ 
vailed  about  this  time, 

1143  The  Koran  tranflated  into  Latin. 

H44  The^  Peripatetic  phifolcphy  introduced  into  Ger¬ 
many. 

1151  The  canon  law  colleded  by  Gratian,  a  monk  of 
Bologna. 

11^4  Chriflianity  introduced  into  Finland. 

1 1  c6  The  city  of  Moscow  ii>  Ruffia  founded. 

115^  order  of  the  Carmelites  inflituted. 

1163  London  bridge,  confiding  of  19  fmall  arches, 
fird  built  of  done. 

2164  The  Teutonic  order  of  religious  knights  begins 
in  Germany. 
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1 17 1  The  dynady  of  the  Fatemites  ended  in  Egypt;  After 

the  fovereigns  of  this  country  henceforth  cal- 
led  Sultans. 

1172  Henry  11.  king  of  England,  (and  fird  of  the 

Plantagenets),  takes  polTedion  of  Ireland ; 
which  from  that  period  has  been  governed  by 
an  Englidi  viceroy,  or  lord-lieutenant. 

1176  England  is  divided  by  Henry  into  fix  circuits, 
and  judice  is  difpenfed  by  itinerant  judges. 

1179  The  unlverdty  of  Padua  founded. 

1 180  Glafs  windows  began  to  be  ufed  in  private  houfes 

in  England. 

ii8r  The  laws  of  England  are  digeded  about  this 
time  by  Glanville. 

1182  Pope  Alexander  III.  compelled  the  kings  of 

England  and  France  to  hold  the  dirrups  of  his 
faddle  when  he  mounted  his  horfe. 

1183  Seven  thoufand  Albigenfes  maflacred  by  the  in¬ 

habitants  of  Berry. 

1186  A  conjun6lion  of  all  the  planets  at  funrife  Sep¬ 

tember  1 6.  The  Sun  in  30®  vji ;  Jupiter  In 
2®  3'  iOs  ;  Venus  In  3°  49';  Saturn  in  8°  6''; 
Mercury  in  4®  ro' ;  Mars,  9®  8'  3  tail  of  the 
Dragon,  18®  23' 

1187  Jerufalem  taken  by  Saladin. 

1192  The  battle  of  Afcalon,  in  Judea,  in  which  Ri¬ 
chard,  king  of  England,  defeats  Saladin’s  ar¬ 
my,  confidingof  300,000  combatants. 

1194  Dieu  et  mon  Droit,  drd  ufed  as  a  motto  by  Ri¬ 

chard,  on  a  victory  over  the  French. 

1195  Denmark  and  Norway  laid  wade  by  a  dreadful 

temped. 

1198  Inditutlon  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

1200  Chimnies  were  not  known  in  England. 

Surnames  now  began  to  be  ufed  3  fird  among 
the  nobility. 

Univerfity  of  Salamanca  in  Spain  founded. 

1204  Condantinople  taken  by  the  French  and  Ve¬ 
netians. 

The  Inquifitlon  edablidied. 

The  empire  of  Trebizond  edablidied. 

1208  London  Incorporated,  and  obtained  their  firft 

charter  for  elefting  their  lord  mayor  and 
other  magidrates  from  King  John. 

The  order  of  Fratres  Minores  edablidied. 

The  pope  excommunicates  King  John. 

1209  I'he  works  of  Aridotle  imported  from  Condan¬ 

tinople  into  Europe. 

The  filk  manufa(fture  imported  from  Greece  in¬ 
to  Venice. 

1210  The  works  of  Aridotle  condemned  to  be  burnt 

at  Paris. 

The  emperor  Otho  excommunicated  by  the 
pope. 

Violent  perfecution  of  the  Albigenfes. 

1215  Magna  Charta  is  figned  by  King  John  and  the 

barons  of  England. 

Court  of  common  pleas  edablidied. 

Orders  of  the  Dominicans  and  Knights  Hofpi* 
tallers  founded. 

The  do6lrine  of  tranfiibdantiation  introdu¬ 
ced. 

1216  King  Alexander  and  the  whole  kingdom  of 

Scotland  excommunicated  by  the  pope’s  le¬ 
gate. 
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After  1220  Aftronomy  an^  geography  brought  into  Europe 
Chrift.  by  the  Moors. 

12  22  A  great  earthquake  in  Getmany. 

1223  A  comet  of  extraordinary  magnitude  appeared 
in  Denmark. 

1226  A  league  formed  againft  the  Albigenfes  by  the 

French  king  and  many  prelates  and  lords. 

1227  The  Tartars  under  Jenghiz-Khan  emerge  from 

the  northern  parts  of  Afia^  overrun  all  the 
Saracen  empire,  and  carry  death  and  defbla- 
tion  wherever  they  match. 

1228  The  univerfity  of  Thouloufe  founded, 

1230  The  kingdom  of  Denmark  dillreffcd  by  pefti- 

lence. 

The  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Caftile  united. 

PrufTia  fubdued  by  the  Teutonic  knights. 
Univerfity  of  Naples  founded, 

1231  The  Almageft  of  Ptolemy  tranflated  into  Latin. 
1233  The  Inquifition,  begun  in  1204,  is  now  ttufted 

to  the  Dominicans. 

The  houfes  of  London,  and  other  cities  in  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  and  Germany,  ftill  thatched  tvlth 
draw. 

1238  The  univerfity  of  Vienna  founded. 

1239  A  Writing  of  this  year’s  dalfe  on  paper  made  of 

rags  dill  extant. 

£241  The  Hanfeatic  league  formed. 

Tin  mines  dlfcovered  in  Germany, 
i  245  Aclear  red  ftar,  like  Mars,  appears  in  Capricorn. 
1250  Painting  revived  in  Florence  by  Cimabue. 

Ir  25i  Wales  fubdued,  and  Magna  Charta  confirmed. 
1253  The  famous  aftronomical  tables  are  compofed 
by  Alonfo  king  ot  Caftlle. 

1256  The  order  of  the  Auguftines  efiabllfhed. 

1258  The  Tartars  take  Bagdad,  which  finifhes  the 
empire  of  the  Saracens. 

1260  The  fed  of  Flagellantes  appeared  in  Italy. 

1263  Acho  king  of  Norway  invades  Scotland  with 

160  fail,  and  lands  20,000  men  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Clyde  ;  but  they  are  cut  to  pieces  by 
Alexander  III.  who  recovers  the  weftern  ifles. 

1 264  The  commons  of  England  firft  fummoned  to  par¬ 

liament  about  this  time. 

1268  The  Tartars  invade  China. 

1269  The  Hamburgh  company  incorporated  in  Eng- 

land. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Cozah 
Nafirodni  to  be  23°  30'. 

Weflmlnfter  abbey  rebuilt  and  confecrated  in  the 
prefence  of  Henry  III. 

1272  The  academy  of  Florence  founded, 

1273  The  empire  of  the  prefent  Aufirian  family  be¬ 

gins  in  Germany. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Cheou- 
king  in  China  to  be  23®  33'  39". 

1274  The  firft  commercial  treaty  betwixt  England 

and  Flanders, 

1279  King  Edward  renounced  his  right  to  Normandy. 

The  mortmain  ad  pafied  in  England. 

1282  Lewellyn,  prince  of  Wales,  defeated  and  killed 
by  Edward  I.  who  unites  that  principality  to 
England. 

A  great  peftllence  in  Denmark. 

8000  French  murdered  at  the  Sicilian  vefpers. 
Academy  de  la  Crufea  founded. 
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1284  Edward  II.  born  at  Caernarvon,  is  the  firft  After 

prince  of  Wales.  ^ 

1285  Alexander  III.  king  of  Scotland,  dies,  and  that 

kingdom  is  difputed  by  twelve  candidates, 
who  fubmit  their  claims  to  the  arbitration  of 
^  Edward  king  of  England  *,  which  lays  the 
foundation  of  a  long  and  defolating  war  be¬ 
tween  both  nations. 

1290  The  univerfity  of  Lifbon  founded. 

1 291  Ptolemais  taken  by  the  Turks.  End  of  the 

crufades. 

1293  There  is  a  regular  fucceftion  of  Englifti  parlia¬ 

ments  from  this  year,  being  the  22d  of  Ed¬ 
ward  I. 

1294  Parliament  eftablifhed  in  Paris. 

1298  The  prefent  Turkifti  empire  begins  in  Bithynia 

under  Ottoman. 

Silver-hafted  knives,  fpoons,  and  cups,  a  great 
luxury.  . 

Tallow-candles  fo  great  a  luxury,  that  fplinters 
of  wood  were  ufed  for  lights. 

Wine  fold  by  apothecaries  as  a  Cordial. 

The  Scots  defeated  by  the  Englifti  at  Falkirk. 

1299  An  earthquake  in  Germany. 

Spe^acles  Invented  by  a  monk  of  Plfa. 

The  year  of  jubilee  inftltuted  by  Boniface  VII L 
1302  The  mariner’s  compafs  invented,  or  improved, 
by  Giovla  of  Naples. 

The  univerfity  of  Avignon  founded. 

1307  The  beginning  of  the  Swifs  cantons. 

Coal  firft  ufed  in  England. 

1308  The  popes  removed  to  Avignon  in  France  for 

70  years. 

1310  Lincoln’s  Inn  fociety  eftabllftied. 

The  knights  of  St  John  take  pofieftion  of  the 
ifle  of  Rhodes. 

1314  The  battle  of  Bannockburn,  between  Edward  IL 

and  Robert  Bruce,  which  cftablifties  the  latter 
on  the  throne  of  Scotland. 

The  cardinals  fet  fire  to  the  conclave  and  feparate. 

A  vacancy  in  the  papal  chair  for  two  years. 

1315  Germany  afflifted  with  famine  and  peftilence. 

1319  The  univerfity  of  Dublin  founded. 

1320  Gold  firft  coined  in  Chrifteiidom  j  1344  ditto  la 

England. 

An  earthquake  in  England. 

1323  A  great  eruption  of  Mount  iEtna. 

1325  The  firft  treaty  of  commerce  betwixt  England 
and  Venice. 

1330  Gunpowder  invented  by  a  monk  of  Cologne. 

1332  The  pope  accufed  of  herefy. 

1336  Two  Brabant  weavers  fettle  at  York,  which,  fays 
Edward  III.  may  prove  of  great  benefit  to  us 
and  our  fubje£ls. 

1337  The  firft  comet  whofe  c our fe  is  defer ibed  with 
an  aftronomical  exa6lnefs. 

Europe  infefted  by  locufts. 

1340  Heralds  college  inftituted  in  England. 

Copper  money  firft  ufed  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

1344  The  firft  creation  to  titles  by  patents  ufed  by- 
Edward  III. 

1345  Edward  III.  had  four  pieces  of  cannon,  which 
gained  him  the  battle  of  CrelTy. 

1347  The  battle  of  Durham,  in  which  David,  king  ot 
Scots,  is  taken  prifoncr* 

1349 
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After  1349  The  order  of  the  Garter  inftkuted  In  England 
Cihrift.  by  Edward  III.  altered  m  1557,  and  confiils 

of  26  knights. 

1392  The  Turks  lirfl  enter  Europe. 

1353  Afia  and  Africa  defolated  by  locufts. 

j  354  The  money  in  Scotland  till  now  the  fame  as  in 
England. 

1356  The  battle  of  Poi6Iiers,  in  which  King  John  of 
France  and  hisfon  are  taken  prifoners  by  Ed- 
w-ard  the  Black  Prince. 

135*7  Coals  firft  brought  to  London. 

1358  Arms  of  England  and  France  firft  quartered  by 
Edward  HI. 

Univerlity  of  Cologne  founded. 

Tamerlane  began  to  reign  in  Perfia. 

1362  The  law  pleadings  in  England  changed  from 
French  to  Englifli  in  favour  of  Edward  III. 
to  his  people. 

The  military  order  of  Janizaries  ellabliflied  a- 
mong  the  Turks. 

2365  The  univerfities  of  Vienna  and  Geneva  founded. 

1369  John  WicklifFe  an  Englifliman  begins  to  call  in 
queftion  the  do^Irines  of  the  church  of  Rome 
about  this  time,  whofe  followers  are  called 
Lollards. 

J370  The  office  of  grand  vizir  eftabliffied. 

I  377  Inundation  of  the  fea  in  Flanders. 

1378  Greenland  difcovcred  by  a  Venetian. 

1381  Bills  of  exchange  firft  ufed  in  England. 

1384  The  firft  ad  of  navigation  in  England  j  no  goods 
to  be  exported  or  imported  by  Engliffimen  in 
foreign  bottoms. 

1386  A  company  of  linen  weavers  from  the  Nether¬ 
lands  eftabliftied  in  London. 

Windfor  caftle  built  by  Edward  III. 

1287  The  firft  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England  infti- 
tuted. 

1388  The  battle  of  Otterburn  between  Hotfpur  and 
the  earl  of  Douglas. 

Bombs  invented  at  Venloo. 

1391  Cards  invented  in  France  for  the  king’s  amufe- 
ment. 

1399  Weftminfter  abbey  rebuilt  and  enlarged — Weft- 
minftcr  hall  ditto. 

Order  of  the  Bath  inftituted  at  the  Coronation 
of  Henry  IV.  renewed  in  1725,  confifting  of 
84  knights. 

1402  Tamerlane  defeats  and  takes  prifoner  Bajazet 
the  Turkiffi  fultan. 

1405  The  Canary  ifiands  difeovered  by  Bathencourt 
a  Norman. 

1410  Guildhall,  London,  built.  « 

Painting  in  oil  colours  invented  at  Bruges  by 

John  Vati  eyck. 

1411  The  univerfity  of  St  Andrew’s  in  Scotland 

founded 

1412  Algebra  brought  from  Arabia  into  Europe. 

1415  The  battle  of  Agincouit  gained  over  the  French 

by  Henry  V.  of  England. 

J420  The  ifland  of  Madeira  difeovered  by  the  Portu- 
guefe. 

1421  The  revenue  of  England  amounted  to  55,754!. 

1428  The  fiege  o»  Orleans,  the  firft  blow  to  the  Eng- 
lifn  power  in  France. 

1431  A  gicat  earthquake  at  Liffion. 
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1432  Great  inundations  in  Germany. 

J427  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Ulug  ^ 
Beg  to  be  23°  30'  17". 

1440  Priming  invented  by  L.  Kofter  at  Haerlem  in 
Holland  ;  brought  into  England  by  W.  Cax- 
ton,  a  mercer  of  London,  i47t» 

1446  The  Vatican  library  founded  at  Rome. 

The  fea  breaks  in  at  Dort  in  Holland  and  drowns 
100,000  people. 

1453  Conftantinople  taken  by  the  Turks,  which  ends 
the  eaftern  empire,  i  123  years  from  its  dedi¬ 
cation  by  Conftaritine  the  Great,  and  2206 
years  from  the  foundmion  ot  Rome. 

141:4  univerfity  of  Glafgow  in  Scotland  founded. 

1457  Glafs  firft  manufa(5tured  in  England. 

1460  Engraving  and  etching  on  copper  invented. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Pur- 
bachius  and  Regiomontanus  to  be  23®  29'. 

1473.  The  ftudy  of  the  Greek  language  introduced  in¬ 
to  France. 

1477  Th6  univerfity  of  Aberdeen  in  Scotland  founded. 

1479  Union  of  the  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Caftile. 

1482  The  coaft  of  Guinea  difeovered  by  the  Portu- 
guefe. 

A  court  of  inquifition  creeled  in  Seville. 

1485  Richard  HI.  king  of  England,  and  laft  of  the 
Plantagenets,  is  defeated  and  killed  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Bofworth,  by  Henry  (Tudor)  VII. 
which  put  an  end  to  the  civil  wars  between 
the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  after  a  con- 
teft  of  30  years,  and  the  lois  of  100,000  men. 

1487  Henry  eftablifties  fifty  yeomen  of  the  guards, 
the  firft  ftanding  army. 

1489  Maps  and  fea  charts  firft  brought  to  England 

by  Barth.  Columbus. 

1490  William  Groceyn  introduces  the  ftudy  of  the 

Greek  language  into  England. 

The  Moors,  hitherto  a  formidable  enemy  to  the 
native  Spaniards,  are  entirely  fubdued  by  Fer¬ 
dinand,  and  become  fubje^Is  to  that  prince  on 
certain  conditions,  which  are  ill  obferved  by 
the  Spaniards,  whofe  clergy  ufe  the  inquifition 
in  all  its  tortures*,  and  in  1609,  near  one  mil- 
lion  of  the  Moors  were  driven  from  Spain  to 
the  oppofite  coaft  of  Africa,  from  whence  they 
originally  came. 

1492  America  firft  difeovered  by  Columbus,  a  Ge- 
noefe,  in  the  fervice  of  Spain. 

The  Moors  expelled  from  Granada,  which  they 
had  poffefied  upwards  of  800  years. 

149*:  The  venereal  difeafe  introduced  into  Europe. 

1496  The  Jews  and  Moors  baniffied  out  of  Portugal. 

1497  The  Portuguefe  fiift  fail  to  the  Eait  Indies  by 

the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

South  America  difeovered  by  Americus  Vefpu- 
fius,  from  whom  unjuftly  it  has  its  name. 

1499  North  America  difeovered,  for  Henry  VII.  by 

Cabet,  a  Venetian. 

1500  Maximilian  divides  the  empire  of  Germany  in¬ 

to  fix  circle^  and  adds  four  more  in  1512. 

Brazd  difeovered  by  the  Portuguefe.  Florida 
difeovered  by  John  Cabot,  an  Engliftrman. 

Painting  in  chiaro  oblcuro  difeovered. 

A  great  plague  in  England. 

250 5  Shillings  firft  coined  in  England. 
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After  X  507  The  Ifland  of  Madagafcar  difcovered  by  the 
Chrift.  Portugucfe. 

1509  Gardening  introduced  into  England  from  the 
Netherlands,  from  whence  vegetables  were  im¬ 
ported  hitherto. 

I  ^10  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Wer- 
neniis  to  be  23^  28'  30". 

iyi3  The  battle  of  Flowden,  in  which  James  IV. 

king  of  Scotland  is  killed,  with  the  flower  of 
his  nobility. 

15 (4  Cannon  bullets  of  ftone  ftill  in  ufe. 

1515  The  firft  Polyglot  Bible  printed  at  Alcala. 

The  kingdom  of  Navarre  annexed  to  that  of 

Caflile  by  Ferdinand. 

1516  The  kingdom  of  Algiers  feized  by  Barbarofla. 

1517  Martin  Luther  began  the  reformation. 

Egypt  is  conquered  by  the  Turks. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Mamelukes  in  Egypt  over¬ 
thrown  by  the  Turks. 

1518  Difeovery  of  New  Spain,  and  the  Straits  of  Ma¬ 

gellan. 

1521  Henry  VII.  for  his  writings  in  favour  of  pope¬ 
ry,  receives  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith 
from  his  Holinefs. 

J522  Rhodes  taken  by  the  Turks. 

The  iirft  voyage  round  the  world  performed  by 
a  fliip  of  Magellan’s  fquadron. 

2526  The  inquifition  eftablifhed  in  Portugal. 
Lutheranifm  eftablifhed  in  Germany. 

1527  Rome  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Imperial 

army. 

1528  Popery  abolifhed  in  Sweden. 

1529  The  name  of  Proteftant  takes  its  rife  from  the  re- 

lormers  protefting  againft  the  church  of  Rome, 
at  the  diet  of  Spires  in  Germany. 

Union  of  the  Proteftants  at  Smallcalde,  Decem¬ 
ber  22d. 

Secretary  of  State’s  office  eftabliflied  in  England. 

1531  A  great  earthquake  at  Lifbon. 

1532  The  Court  of  SefTion  inftituted  In  Scotland. 

1533  Infurre£lion  of  the  Anabaptifts  In  Weftphalia. 

1534  The  reformation  takes  place  in  England,  under 

Henry  VIII. 

Barbarofla  feized  on  the  kingdom  of  Tunis. 

1535  The  Reformation  introduced  into  Ireland. 

The  fociety  of  Jefuits  formed. 

*539  The  firft  Englifh  edition  of  the  Bible  authori- 
fed  }  the  prefeiit  tranflation  finiflied  in  161 1. 
About  this  time  cannon  began  to  be  ufed  in 
Ihips. 

Six  hundred  and  forty-five  religious  houfes  fup- 
prefled  in  England  and  Wales. 

1540  The  variation  of  the  corapafs  difcovered  by  Se- 
baftian  Cabot. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Coper¬ 
nicus  to  be  23®  28'  8". 

Society  of  the  Jefuits  eftabliflied,  September  27. 
S543  Silk  ftockings  firft  worn  by  the  French  king  •, 
firft  worn  in  England  by  Queen  Eliz.  1561  ^ 
the  fteel  frame  for  weaving  invented  by  the 
Rev.  Mr  Lee,  of  St  John’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  1589. 

Pins  firft  ufed  in  England,  before  which  time 
the  ladies  ufed  fkewers. 

Iron  cannon  and  mortars  made  in  England^ 
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1 544  Good  lands  let  in  England  at  one  (hilling  per  acre. 
iy4y  The  famous  council  of  Trent  begins,  and  conti-  *  , 

nues  i8  years. 

1547  Firft  law  in  England  cftabliftilng  the  intereft  of 
money  at  10  per  cent. 

I  948  The  Reformation  gained  ground  in  Poland. 

1549  Lords  lieutenants  of  counties  inftituted  in  Eng¬ 

land. 

1550  Horfe  guards  inftituted  in  England. 

The  bank  of  Venice  eftabliflied  about  this  time. 

1552  Books  of  geography  and  aftronoray  deftroyed  in 
England,  as  being  Infeded  with  magic. 

The  book  of  Common  Prayer  eftablifhed  in  Eng¬ 
land  by  a6l  of  parliament. 

XJJ4  The  kingdom  of  Aftracan  conquered  by  the 
Ruflians. 

*555  The  Riiflian  company  eftabliflied  In  England. 

1558  Queen  Elizabeth  begins  her  reign. 

1560  The  Reformation  in  Scotland  completed  by  John 

Knox, 

1561  Livonia  ceded  to  Poland. 

1563  Knives  firft  made  in  England. 

1565  Revolt  of  the  Low  Countries. 

Malta  attacked  by  the  Turks. 

1566  The  39  articles  of  the  church  of  England  efta* 

bliihed. 

1568  Queen  Mary  imprifoned  in  England. 

Liberty  of  profefling  the  reformed  religion  grant¬ 
ed  to  the  Low  Countries. 

1569  Royal  Exchange  firft  built. 

1571  The  ifland  of  Cyprus  taken  by  the  Turks. 

They  are  defeated  at  Lepanto. 

1572  The  great  raaffacre  of  Proteftants  at  Paris. 

A  newr  ftar  in  Cafliopeia  obferved  by  Cornelius 
Gamma.  It  appeared  in  November,  and  dif- 
appeared  in  March. 

1576  The  profelTionof  the  Proteftant  religion  authori- 
fed  in  France.  This  toleration  followed  by  a 
civil  war. 

1578  The  firft  treaty  of  alliance  betwixt  England  and 

the  States  General,  January  7. 

1579  The  Dutch  (hake  off  the  Spanifh  yoke,  and  the 

republic  of  Holland  begins. 

Engliih  Eaft  India  company  incorporated — efta¬ 
bliflied  1600. 

-r— Turkey  company  incorporated. 

1580  Sir  Francis  Drake  returns  from  his  voyage  round 

the  world,  being  the  firft  Englilh  circumnavi¬ 
gator. 

Parochial  regifters  firft  appointed  in  England. 

The  kingdom  of  Portugal  feized  by  Philip  of 
Spain. 

1581  Copper  firft  ufed  in  France. 

1582  Pope  Gregory  introduces  the  New  Style  in  Italyj 

the  5th  of  Oftober  being  counted  the  15th, 

1583  Tobacco  firft  brought  from  Virginia  into  Eng¬ 

land. 

The  firft  propofal  of  fettling  a  colony  In  Ame¬ 
rica. 

1587  Mary  queen  of  Scots  is  beheaded  by  order  of 

Elizabeth,  after  1 8  years  imprifonment. 

1588  The  Spanifh  Armada  deftroyed  by  Drake  and 

other  Englifh  admirals.. 

Henry  IV.  pafles  the  edidl  of  Nantes,  tolerating 
the  Proteftants, 
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After  1588  Duelling  with  faiall  fwords  introduced  into 
England. 

1589  Coaches  firft  Introduced  into  England  ;  hackney- 
aft  1693  ;  increafed  to  1000  in  17 70. 
lj;po  Band  of  penfioners  inftituted  in  England. 

Telefcopes  invented  by  Janfen,  a  fpe ft acle -maker 
in  Germany. 

1391  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  founded. 

1593  A  great  plague  in  London. 

^594  Jefuits  expelled  from  France. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Byrglus 
to  be  23°  30'. 

1595  The  fame  obferved  by  Tycho-Brahc  to  be  23° 

29'  25". 

1596  A  great  earthquake  at  Japan. 

1597  Watches  firft  brought  into  England  from  Ger¬ 

many. 

1598  The  edift  of  Nantes  by  Henry  IV.  of  France. 

1602  Decimal  arithmetic  invented  at  Bruges. 

1603  Queen  Elizabeth  (^the  laft  ,of  the  Tudors)  dies, 

and  nominates  James  VI.  of  Scotland  as  her 
fucceflbr  j  which  unites  both  kingdoms  under 
the  name  of  Great  Britain. 

1605  The  Gunpowder-plot  difeovered  at  Weftminfler  ; 

being  a  projeft  to  blow  up  the  king  and  both 
'  houfes  of  parliament. 

1606  Oaths  of  allegiance  firft  adminiftered  in  Britain. 

1608  Colonies  fent  from  Britain  to  Virginia. 

1609  The  independency  of  the  United  States  acknow¬ 

ledged  by  Spain. 

1610  Galileo,  of  Florence,  firft  difeovers  the  fatellites 

about  the  planet  Jupiter,  by  the  telefcope,  late¬ 
ly  invented  in  Germany. 

Henry  IV.  is  murdered  at  Paris,  by  Ravaillac,  a 
prieft. 

Thermometers  invented  by  Drebel,  a  Dutchman. 

1 61 1  Baronets  firft  created  in  Britain  by  James  I. 

May  22. 

An  earthquake  at  Conftantinople  >  200,000  per- 
fons  died  there  of  the  plague. 

1612  The  north-weft  paflage  to  China  attempted  in 

vain  by  the  Britifh. 

1614  Napier  of  Marchefton,  in  Scotland,  invents  the 
logarithms. 

Sir  Hugh  Middleton  brings  the  new  river  to 
London  from  Ware. 

1616  The  firft  permanent  fettlement  in  Virginia. 

1619  W.  Harvey,  an  Englifhman,  confirms  the  doc¬ 

trine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which 
had  been  firft  broached  by  Servetius,  a  French 
phyfician,  in  1553. 

1620  The  broad  filk  manufafture  from  raw  filk,  in¬ 

troduced  into  England. 

Barbadoes  difeovered  by  Sir  William  Courteen. 
Navarre  united  to  France. 

Copper-money  firft  introduced  in  England. 

3621  New  England  planted  by  the  Puritans. 

The  two  parties  of  Whigs  and  Tories  formed  In 
Britain. 

1622  The  Palatinate  reduced  by  the  Imperiallfts. 

1623  The  Knights  of  Nova  Scotia  inftituted. 

1624  Maffacre  of  the  Englifti  at  Amboyna. 

1625  King  James  dies,  and  is  fucceeded  by  his  Ton, 

Charles  I, 
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1625  The  ifland  of  Barbadoes,  the  firft  Britifh  fettle- 
ment  in  the  Weft  Indies,  is  planted.  ^ 

1631  The  tranfit  of  Mercury  over  the  fun’s  dilk,  firft 

obferved  by  Gaflendi. 

A  great  eruption  of  Vefuvius. 

1632  The  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  which  Guftavus  Adol- 

phus,  king  of  Sweden,  and  head  of  the  Pro- 
teftants  in  Germany,  is  killed. 

1633  Galileo  condemned  by  the  inquifitlon  at  Rome. 
Louifiana  difeovered  by  the  French. 

1635  Province  of  Maryland  planted  by  Lord  Balti- 

more. 

Regular  pofts  eftablifhed  from  London  to  Scot¬ 
land,  Ireland,  &c. 

1636  A  tranfit  of  Mercury  over  the  fun’s  dilk  obfer¬ 

ved  by  Callini. 

1639  A  tranfit  of  Venus  over  the  fun’s  dilk,  firft  ob¬ 

ferved  by  Mr  Horrox,  November  24.  O.  S. 

3  h.  15'  P.  M. 

1640  King  Charles  difobliges  his  Scottilh  fubjefts;  on 

W’hich  their  army,  under  General  Lelley, enters 
England,  and  takes  Newxaftle,  being  encou¬ 
raged  by  the  malecontents  in  England. 

The  maffacre  in  Ireland,  when  40,000  Englilh 
Proteftants  were  killed. 

The  independency  of  Portugal  recovered  by  John 
duke  of  Braganza. 

1642  King  Charles  impeaches  five  refraftory  members, 

which  begins  the  civil  wars  in  England. 

1643  Excife  on  beer,  ale,  &c.  firft  impofed  by  parlia¬ 

ment. 

Barometers  invented  by  Torricelli. 

1648  A  new  ftar  obferved  in  the  tail  of  the  Whale  by 

Fabric!  us. 

1649  Charles  I.  beheaded  by  Cromwell  at  W^hitehall, 

January  30.  aged  49. 

Pendulums  firft  applied  to  clocks  by  Huygens, 

1651  The  feft  called  fakers  appeared  in  England. 

1652  The  Dutch  colony  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

eftabliflied. 

1653  Cromwell  affumes  the  proteftorfhip. 

The  air-pump  is  invented  by  Otto  Guericke  of 
Magdeburg. 

1655  The  Englilh,  under  Admiral  Penn,  take  Jamaica 
from  the  Spaniards.  ‘ 

One  of  Saturn’s  fatellites  obferved  by  Huygens. 
1658  Cromwell  dies,  and  is  fucceeded  in  the  proteftor- 
fhip  by  his  Ton  Richard. 

1660  King  Charles  11.  is  reftored  by  M@nk,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  army,  after  an  exile  of  twelve 
years  in  France  and  Holland. 

The  people  of  Denmark,  being  opprefied  by  the 

nobles,  furrender  their  privileges  to  Frederic  IIL 


who  becomes  ablolute. 

1661  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Heve- 

lius  to  be  23°  29'  7". 

1662  The  Royal  Society  eftablifhed  at  London  by 

Charles  II. 

1663  Carolina  planted:  1728,  divided  into  two  Se¬ 

parate  governments. 

Pruftia  declared  independent  of  Poland.^ 

The  New  Netherlands  in  North  America  con¬ 
quered  from  the  Swedes  and  Dutch  by  the 
Knglilh. 

°  1665  The 
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After  1665  Tlic  plague  rages  m  London,  and  carries  off 
'Chrift.  68  000  perfons. 

The  magic  lantern  invented  by  Kircher. 

1 666  The  great  fire  of  London  began  Sept*  2.  and 
Continued  three  days,  in  which  were  dellroyed 
13,000  houfes  and  400  ilreets. 

Tea  fir  ft  ufed  in  England* 

1667  The  peace  of  Breda,  which  confirms  to  the  Eh- 
gliili  the  New  Netherlands,  now  known  by  the 
names  of  Pennfylvania,  New  York,  and  New 
Jerfey. 

x668  -  - - ditto,  Aixda  Chapelle. 

St  James’s  Park  planted  and  made  a  thorough¬ 
fare  for  public  ufe  by  Charles  IL 
16^9  The  ifiand  of  Candia  taken  by  the  Turks. 

1670  The  Englilh  Hudfon’s  Bay  company  incorpo¬ 
rated. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Tvlen- 
goll  to  be  23®  28'  24'^ 

1672  Louis  XIV.  overruns  great  part  of  Plolland, 
when  the  Dutch  open  their  fluices,  being  de¬ 
termined  to  drown  their  country,  and  retire  to 
their  fettlcmcnts  in  the  Eaft  Indies* 

African  company  eftablifhed. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Richer 
to  be  23^  28'  54". 

1677  The  micrometer  Invented  by  Kircher. 

^678  The  peace  of  Nirneguen. 

The  habeas  corpus  a6l  paflfed, 

A  ftrange  darknefs  at  noonday,  Jan.  12. 

1680  A  great  comet  appeared,  and  from  its  nearnefs 
to  our  earth  alarmed  the  inhabitants.  It  con¬ 
tinued  vifible  from  Nov.  3.  to  March  9. 
William  Penn,  a  Quaker,  receives  a  charter  for 
planting  Pennfylvania. 

1683  India  (lock  fold  from  360  to  500  per  cent. 

165^5  Charles  II.  dies,  aged  55,  and  is  fucceeded  by 
his  brother  James  II. 

The  duke  of  Monmouth,  natural  Ton  to  Charles  II, 
raifes  a  rebellion,  but  is  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  Sedgmore,  and  beheaded. 

The  edi6I  of  Nantes  is  revoked  by  Louis  XIV, 
and  the  Proteflants  are  greatly  diflrefled, 

1686  The  Newtonian  philofophy  publifhed. 

S687  The  palace  of  Verfailles,  near  Paris,  finifhed  by 
Louis  XIV. 

1688  The  revolution  in  Great  Britain  begins  Nov.  5. 
King  James  abdicates,  and  retires  to  France, 
December  23. 

King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  daughter  and 
fon-in-1aw  to  James,  are  proclaimed  Februa- 

/y  13- 

Vifcount  Dundee  {lands  out  for  James  in'Scotlarrd, 
but  is  killed  by  General  Mackay  at  the  battle 
of  Killycrankie  5  upon  w’hich  the  Highlanders, 
xvearied  with  repeated  misfortunes,  difperfe. 
Smyrna  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

^689  The  land-tax  pafled  in  England. 

The  tolerntion-afl  palfed  in  ditto. 

William  Fuller,  who  pretended  to  prove  the 
prince  of  Wales  fpurious,  was  voted  by  the 
commons  to  be  a  notorious  cheat,  impoftor, 
and  falfe  accufir. 

Several  bifhops  are  deprived  for  not  taking  the 
oaths  to  William. 
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1689  Epifcoppxy  aboliflied  in  Scotland.  ,  ^ 

1690  The  battle  of  the  Boyne,  gained  by  William  * 

againrt  James,  in  Ireland, 

1691  The  war  in  Ireland  finifiied  by  the  furrender  of 

Limerick  to  William. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  P  lam- 
Head  to  be  23®  28'  32". 

1692  The  Englifh  and  Dutch  fleets,  commanded  by 

Admiral  Rufiel,  defeat  the  French  fleet  off  La 
Hogue. 

The  maffacre  of  Glencoe  in  Scotland,  Jan.  31. 

O.  S. 

Earthquakes  in  England  and  Jamaica,  Septem¬ 
ber  8. 

Hanover  made  an  deflorate  of  the  empire. 

1693  Bayonets  at  the  end  of  loaded  mulkcts  firft  ufed 

by  the  French  agaiiifl  the  confederates  in  the 
battle  of  Turin. 

Bank  of  England  eflablifhed  by  King  William* 

The  firft  public  lottery  was  drawn  this  year. 

1694  Queen  Mary  dies  at  the  age  of  33,  and  William 

reigns  alone. 

Stamp-duties  inftituted  in  England. 

1697  The  peace  of  Ryfwick, 

1699  The  Scots  fettled  a  colony  at  the  ifthmus  of  Da¬ 

rien  in  America,  and  called  it  CaieJorica* 

1700  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  begins  his  reign. 

1701  King  James  II.  dies  at  St  Germains,  in  the  68th 

year  of  his  age. 

Pruflia  erefted  into  a  kingdom. 

Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel  in  fo- 
reign  parts  eftablifhed. 

1702  King^William  dies,  aged  50.  and  is  fucceeded  by 

Queen  Anne,  daughter  to  James  II.  who,  with 
the  emperor  and  ftates  general,  renews  the 
war  againft  France  and  Spain. 

The  French  fent  colonies  to  the  MilTifllppi. 

1703  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Bian- 

chini  to  be  23®  28'  25''. 

1704  Gibraltar  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  Admiral 

Rooke. 

The  battle  of  Blenheim  won  by  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  and  allies  againft  the  French. 

The  Court  of  Exchequer  inftituted  in  England. 

1706  The  treaty  of  union  betwixt  England  and  Scot¬ 

land,  figned  July  22. 

The  battle  of  Ramillies  won  by  Marlborough  and 
the  allies. 

1707  The  firft  Britifh  parliament. 

The  allies  defeated  at  Almanza. 

1 708  Minorca  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  General 

Stanhope. 

The  battle  of  Oudenarde  w^on  by  Marlborough 
and  the  allies. 

1709  Peter  the  Great,  cZar  of  Mofeovy,  defeats 

Charles  XII.  at  Poltow^a,  who  flies  to  Turkey. 

The  battle  of  Malplaquet  won  by  Marlborough 
and  the  allies. 

1710  Queen  Anne  changes  the  Whig  miniftry  for 

others  more  favourable  to  the  intereft  of  her 
brother  the  late  pretender. 

The  cathedral  church  of  St  Paul,  London,  rebuilt 
by  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  in  37  years,  at  one 
million  expence,  by  a  duty  on  coals. 

The  Englifh  South-fea  company  began.  * 

0^2  J712  Duke 
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Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Lord  Mohun  killed  in  a 
duel  in  Hyde-park. 

The  peace  of  Utrecht,  ivhereby  Newfoundland, 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Britain,  and  Hudfon’s  Bay 
in  North  America,  were  yielded  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  j  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  in  Europe  were 
alfo  confirmed  to  the  faid  crown  by  this  treaty, 
J714  Queen  Anne  dies  at  the  age  of  50,  and  is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  George  I. 

Intereft  reduced  to  five  per  cent, 

1715  Louis  XIV.  dies,  and  is  fucceeded  by  his  great- 

grand  fon  Louis  XV. 

The  rebellion  in  Scotland  begins  in  September, 
under  the  earl  of  Mar,  in  favour  of  the  Pre¬ 
tender.  The  adion  of  Sheriffmuir,  and  the 
furrender  of  Prefton,  both  in  November,  when 
the  rebels  difperfe. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  obferved  by  Lou- 
ville  to  be  23®  28'  24''. 

1716  The  pretender  married  the  princefs  Sobiefka, 

grand-daughter  of  John  Sobiefki,  late  king  of 
Poland. 

An  a(5l  paffed  for  feptennial  parliaments. 

1718  Sardinia  erefted  into  a  kingdom,  and  given  to 

the  duke  of  Savoy. 

1719  The  Mifliffippi  fcheme  at  its  height  in  France. 
Lomb’s  filk-throwing  machine,  containing 

26,586  wheels,  erefted  at  Derby  :  takes  up 
one-eighth  of  a  mile  *,  one  w^ater-w^heel  moves 
the  reft  and  in  twenty-four  hours  it  works 
318,504,960  yards  of  organzine  filk-thread. 

1720  The  South-fea  fcheme  in  England  begun  April  7. 

was  at  its  height  at  the  end  of  June,  and  quite  ^ 
funk  about  September  29. 

A  great  earthquake  in  China. 

An  earthquake  in  Denmark. 

King  George  dies,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age  5 
and  is  fucceeded  by  his  only  fon,  George  II. 
Inoculation  firft  tried  on  criminals  with  fuccefs. 
RulTia,  formerly  a  dukedom,  is  now  eilablifhed 
as  an  empire. 

The  aberration  of  the  fixed  fiats  difcovered  and 
accounted  for  by  Dr  Bradley. 

Kouli  Khan  ufurps  the  Perfian  throne,  conquers 
the  Mogul  empire,  and  returns  rvith  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-one  millions  fterling. 

Several  public-fpirited  gentlemen  begin  the  fet- 
tlement  of  Georgia  in  North  America. 

The  Jefuits  expelled  from  Paraguay. 

Captain  Porteous  having  ordered  his  foldiers  to 
fire  upon  the  populace  at  the  execution  of  a 
fmuggler,  is  himfelf  hanged  by  the  mob  at 
Edinburgh. 

A  tranfit  of  Mercury  obferved  by  CafTini. 

A  dreadful  hurricane  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gan- 
'ges,  06Iober  10. 

1728  Weftmiiifter-bridge,  confiding  of  15  arches,  be¬ 
gun  5  finifiied  in  1750  at  the  expence  of 
389,0001.  defrayed  by  parliament. 

The  order  of  St  Januarius  efiablifiied  at  Naples. 
Letters  of  marque  iffued  out  ip  Britain  againft 
Spain  July  2I.  and  war  declared,  0(^.  23. 
The  empire  of  Indoftan  ruined  by  Kouli  Khan, 
An  intenfe  frofi  in  Britain. 

The  battle  of  Dettingen  won  by  the  Englifii  and 
allies  in  favour  of  the  queen  of  Hungary, 
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1743  A  dreadful  plague  in  Sicily. 

1744  War  declared  againft  France.— Commodore  An- 

fon  returns  from  his  voyage  round  the  w^orld. 

The  allies  lofe  the  battle  at  Fontenoy. 

The  rebellion  breaks  out  in  Scotland,  and  the 
Pretender’s  army  defeated  by  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  at  Culloden,  April  16.  I74^* 

Britifh  Linen  Company  ere61:ed. 

Lima  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

Kouli  Khan  murdered. 

The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  by  which  a  refii- 
tution  of  all  places  taken  during  the  war  w^as 
to  be  made  on  all  fidcs. 

1749  The  intereft  on  the  Britifti  funds  reduced  to 
three  per  cent. 

Britifh  herring-fifhery  incorporated. 

The  colony  of  Nova  Scotia  founded. 

Earthquake  in  England. 

Frederic  prince  of  Wales,  father  to  his  prefent 
majefty,  died. 

Antiquarian  Society  at  London  incorporated. 

The  new  ftile  introduced  into  Great  Britain  j  the 
3d  of  September  being  counted  the  14th. 

The  Britifh  Mufeum  eredled  at  Montague-houfe,^ 
Society  of  arts,  manufa61ures,  and  commerce, 
inftituted  in  London. 

1 754  A  dreadful  eruption  of  Mount  JEtna. 

A  great  earthquake  at  Conftantinople,  Cairo, 
&c.  Sept.  2. 

Quito  in  Peru  deftroyed  by  an  earth  quake, > 
April  28. 

Lifbon  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake,  Nov.  I. 

146  Englifhmen  are  confined  in  the  black  hole 
at  Calcutta  in  the  Eaft  Indies  by  order  of  the 
Nabob,  and  123  found  dead  next  morning. 
Marine  fociety  eftablifhed  at  London, 
q^he  king  of  Pruflia  commenced  hoftilities  in  the 
month  of  Auguft  in  Saxony.  Defeats  the  Au- 
ftrians  at  Lo. 

Damien  attempted  to  afTaftinate  the  French  king. 
The  king  of  Pruflia  invades  Bohemia.  Defeats 
the  Auftrians  at  Reichenberg,  April  21.  and 
at  Prague,  May  6.  Repulfed  by  Count  Daun 
at  Kolin,  June  18.  * 

The  allies  defeated  by  the  French  at  Haftan- 
beck,  July  26. 

Convention  of  Clofter-Seven,  Sept.  8. 

The  king  of  PrufTia  defeats  the  French  and  Au¬ 
ftrians  at  Rofhach,  Nov.  5.  The  Pruffians  de¬ 
feated  near  Breflaw,  Nov.  22.  The  Auftrians 
defeated  at  LIfla,  Dec.  5. 

Senegal  taken  by  the  Britifh,  May  i.  They 
take  Louifhourg,  July  27. 

The  king  of  Prulfia  defeats  the  Ruffians  at 
Zorndorf,  Aug.  25.  Is  defeated  by  Count 
Daun  at  Hoch  kirchen,  Otft.  14. 

Goree  taken  by  Commodore  Keppel,  Dec.  29, 
Attempt  to  affaffinate  the  king  of  Portugal 
Dec.  3. 

General  Wolfe  is  killed  in  the  battle  of  Quebec, 
ivhich  is  gained  by  the  Britifh. 

The  French  defeated  by  Prince  Ferdinand  at 
Bergen,  April.  13. 

Guadaloupe  taken  by  the  Britlfli,  May  i. 

King  of  Pruflia  defeated  by  the  Ruffians  at  Cu“ 
nerfdorf,  Aug.  12. 

1759  The 


After 

Chrift 


1755 


1756 


1757 


1758 
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After  l^?9  The  French  £eet  defeated  by  Admiral  Hawke, 
ChrM.  Nov.  20. 

Balbec  and  Tripoli  deflroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
Dec.  5. 

1760  King  George  II.  dies  061.  25.  In  the  77th  year 
of  his  age,  and  Is  fucceeded  by  his  prefent  ma- 
jefty,  who,  on  the  22d  September  1761,  mar¬ 
ried  the  princefs  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburgh 
Strelitz. 

Blackfriars  bridge,  confiftlng  of  9  arches,  begun ; 
finifhed  1770,  at  the  expence  of  152,840!.  to 
be  dlfcharged  by  a  toll. 

J761  A  tranfit  of  Venus  over  the  fun,  June  6. 
Earthquakes  in  Syria  061.  13. 

The  king  of  Pruflia  defeats  the  Auftrlans  at 
Torgau,  Nov.  3. 

Pondicherry  taken  by  Col.  Coote,  Jan.  15. 
Belleifle  furrendered  to  the  Britifli  Feb.  4. 

1762  War  declared  againft  Spain. 

Peter  III.  emperor  of  Ruffia,  is  depofed,  Imprl- 
foned,  and  murdered. 

American  philofophical  foclety  eftabllflied  in 
Philadelphia. 

George  Auguftus  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  bom 
Aug.  12. 

Martinico  furrendered  to  the  Britifh  Feb.  4, 
Havannah  furrendered  to  ditto  Aug.  I2. 

Manilla  taken  by  ditto  061.  6. 

1763  The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great 

Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  con¬ 
cluded  at  Paris  February  loth  ;  which  con¬ 
firms  to  Great  Britain  the  extenfive  province 
of  Canada,  Eafl  and  Weft  Florida,  and  part 
of  Loulfiana,  in  North  America  j  alfo  the 
iflands  of  Grenada,  St  Vincent,  Dominica,- 
and  Tobago,  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

The  Jefults  expelled  from  France. 

1764  The  parliament  granted  io,oool.  to  Mr  Har- 

rlfon  for  his  dilcovery  of  the  longitude  by  his 
tlmc'piece. 

Famine  and  peftilence  in  Italy. 

An  earthquake  at  Lifbon. 

1765  His  majefty’s  royal  charter  pafled  for  incorpo¬ 

rating  the  fociety  of  artifts. 

An  a61  pafled  annexing  the  fovereignty  of  the 
ifland  of  Man  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 

1766  April  2ift,  a  fpot  or  macula  of  the  fun,  more 

than  thrice  the  bignefs  of  our  earth,.  pafTedthe 
fun’s  centre. 

The  American  ftamp-ai9:  repealed  March  18. 

A  great  earthquake  at  Conftantinople. 

The  Jefuits  expelled  from  Bohemia  and  Den¬ 
mark. 

1767  “The  Jefuits  expelled  from  Spain,  Venice,  and 

Genoa,  April  2d. 

Martinico  almoft  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake. 
The  Proteftants  tolerated  in  Poland  Nov.  2d. 

1768  Academy  of  painting  eftablifhed  In  London. 

The  Turks  imprifon  the  Ruffian  ambalTador, 

and  declare  war  againft  that  empire. 

The  Jefuits  expelled  from  Naples,  Malta,  and 
Parma. 

1769  Paoli  fled  from  Corfica  June  13.  The  Ifland 

then  reduced  by  the  French. 
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1770  An  earthquake  at  St  Domingo*  After 

1771  Dr  Solander  and  Mr  Banks,  in  his  majefty’s  fhip  ^ 

the  Endeavour,  Lieut.  Cook,  return  from  a  • 
voyage  round  the  world,  having  made  feveral 
important  difcoveries  in  the  South  feas. 

An  emigration  of  500,000  Tourgouths  from  the 
coafts  of  the  Cafpian  fea  to  the  frontiers  of 
China. 

1772  The  king  of  Sweden  changes  the  conftitutlon 

from  ariftocracy  to  a  limited  monarchy. 

The  Pretender  marries  a  princefs  of  Germany, 
grand-daughter  of  Thomas  late  earl  of  Aykf- 
bury. 

The  emperor  of  Germany,  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  and 
the  king  of  Pruffia,  ftrip  the  king  of  Poland 
of  a  great  part  of  his  dominions,  which  they 
divide  among  themfelves,  in  violation  of  the 
moft  folemn  treaties. 

1773  Captain  Phipps  is  fent  to  explore  the  North 

Pole  *,  but  having  made  8 1  degrees,  is  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  locked  up  by  the  ice,  and  his  at¬ 
tempt  to  difeover  a  paffage  in  that  quarter 
proves  fruitlefs.- 

The  Englifh  Eaft  India  Company  having,  by 
conqueft  or  treaty,  acquired  the  extenfive  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Bengal,  Orixa,  and  Bahar,  contain¬ 
ing  15  millions  of  inhabitants,  great  irregula¬ 
rities  are  committed  by  their  fervants  abroad  ; 
upon  which  government  interferes,  and  fends 
out  judges,  &c.  for  the  better  admlniftratloa 
of  juftice. 

The  war  between  the  Ruffians  and  the  Turks 
proves  difgraceful  to  the  latter,  who  lofe  the 
iflands  in  the  Archipelago,  and  by  fea  are 
everywhere  unfuccefsful. 

The  fociety  of  Jefuits  fupprefTcd  by  the  pope’s 
bull,  Aug.  25. 

1774  Peace  is  proclaimed  betw^een  the  Ruffians  and 

the  Turks. 

The  Britifh  parliament  having  pafled  an  a61:  lay¬ 
ing  a  duty  of  3d.  per  pound  upon  all  teas  im¬ 
ported  into  America,  the  colonifts,  confidering 
this  as  a  grievance,  deny  the  right  of  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  parliament  to  tax  them. 

The  American  colonies  fend  deputies  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  who  aflume  the  title  of  The  Congrefs  ^ 
of  the  Thirteen  United  Provinces^  and  all  the 
powers  of  government. 

1775  The  American  w^ar  commences.  A6lion  at 

Bunker’s  Hill  June  7. 

The  Spaniards  land  near  Algiers,  and  are  de¬ 
feated  July  8. 

1776  The  congrefs  declare  the  United  States  of  Ame¬ 

rica  independent  of  the  crown  and  parliament 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  Americans  receive  a  dreadful  defeat  at 
Long  Ifland  Aug.  27. 

1777  Philadelphia  taken  by  the  Britifh  061.  3. 

General  Burgoyne  with  his  army  furrenders  to 

the  Americans. 

1778  A  moft  extraordinary  eruption  of  Vefuvius  Au- 

guft  8. 

The  fiege  of  Gibraltar  begun  by  the-  Spaniards' 

July  8. 
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After  1580  Jan.  14th,  6b.  A.  M.  the  thermometer  fufpend' 
ed  in  the  open  air  at  Glafgow,  flood  at  46^  be- 
^  low  o. 

The  Spanifh  fleet  defeated  by  Admiral  Rodney 
Jan.  1 6th. 

Charleflown  furrendered  to  the  Britifli  May  l  2th. 

A  dreadful  infurredlion  in  London,  and  riots  in 
many  other  places  of  the  kingdom. 

A  great  number  of  Britifli  fltips  taken  by  the 
combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain. 

Lord  Cornwallis  defeats  the  Americans  at  Cam¬ 
den. 

A  dreadful  hurricane  in  the  Leeward  Iflands 
Gel.  9th. 

An  extraordinary  llorm  of  wind  in  England^ 

War  declared  againft  the  Dutch  Dec.  20th. 

1781  A  terrible  engagement  between  the  Dutch  and 

Britifli  fleets  near  the  Dogger  Bank  Au- 
guft.  5th. 

Lord  Cornwallis  with  his  army  furrenders  to  the 
united  forces  of  France  and  America  0£l. 
18th. 

1782  Minorca  furrendered  to  the  Spaniards  February 

4th. 

The  French  fleet  under  De  Grafle  defeated  and 
almoft  deflroyed  by  Admiral  Rodney  April 
12th. 

The  Spanifli  floating  batteries  before  Gibraltar 
entirely  deflroyed  Sept,  i  2. 

;I783  Preliminaries  of  a  general  peace  flgned.  Ame¬ 
rica  declared  independent  Jan.  20th. 

A  dreadful  earthquake,  attended  with  many 
extraordinary  circumftances,  in  Italy  and  Si¬ 
cily. 

The  fun  obfeured  by  a  kind  of  fog  during  the 
whole  fummer. 

A  volcanic  eruption  in  Iceland  furpaffing  any 
thing  recorded  in  hiftory.  The  lava  fpouted 
up  in  three  places  to  the  height  of  two  miles 
perpendicular,  and  continued  thus  for  two 
months;  during  which  time  it  covered  a  tra(5l 
of  3600  fquare  miles  of  ground,  in  fome  places 
more  than  lOO  feet  deep. 

A  large  meteor  appears  to  the  northward  of 
Shetland,  and  takes  its  direiflion  fouthward, 
with  a  velocity  little  inferior  to  that  of  the 
earth  in  its  annual  courfe  round  the  fun.  Its 
track  obferved  for  more  than  ICOO  miles. 

Algiers  bombarded  by  the  Spaniards. 

A  great  tumult  at  Philadelphia  between  the  in¬ 
habitants  and  French  foldiery. 

An  extraordinary  aurora  borealis  feen  at  Lon¬ 
don. 

Bednore  taken  by  the  Englifli. 

M'igazine  at  Bencoolcn  blown  up. 

Bottles  made  of  the  lava  of  volcanoes. 

Byrne,  the  Irifli  giant,  eight  feet  four  inches, 
dies  bv  intemperance. 

Eamir.e  in  the  Carnatic. 

Ch  jrles  Guflavus  prince  of  Sweden  dies. 

A  father  kills  three  of  his  children  with  the 
thigh-bone  of  a  horfe  after  hearing  a  fermon 

*  on  the  happinefs  of  thofe  who  die  young. 

Sir  Fvre  Coote  defeats  Hydcr  Ally. 

Cremnitz  in  Hungary  deflroyed  by  lightning. 

X 


1783  Dartmouth  Eafl  Indiaman  loft.  After 

Definitive  treaties  between  Britain  and  France, , 

Spain  and  America  concluded. 

The  Eaft  India  houfe  robbed. 

Thanks  to  General  Elliot  voted  by  the  houfe  of 
commons. 

Embargo  on  fait  in  Ireland  taken  off. 

A  foreft  in  Poland  fuddenly  difappears. 

Ifland  of  Forraofa  deflroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

Gold  and  filver  lace  prohibited  in  Denmark. 

A  confpiracy  againft  the  Grand  Signior  dif- 
covered. 

Grofvenor  Indiaman  loft. 

Mangalore  furrenders  to  the  Britifb. 

Five  meteors  or  fire-balls  feen  at  different  places 
in  England. 

Serious  mutinies  at  Portfmouth,  Jerfey,  Guern- 
fey,  Dublin,  &c. 

A  plague  breaks  out  at  Conftantinople. 

Powder  mills  at  Evrell  blown  up. 

A  man  in  Mofeow  has  84  children  alive  out  of 
$7  by  three  wfives. 

Queen  Charlotte  delivered  of  a  princefs. 

1784  General  Cornwallis  made  conftable  of  the 

Tower. 

Sluices  at  Lillo  opened  by  the  Dutch. 

Great  earthquakes  in  Iceland,  Grenoble,  &c. 

Fort  Frederick  at  Grenada  blown  up. 

Commodore  Lindfay  vifited  by  the  king  and 
queen  of  Naples. 

Pennfylvania  in  extreme  diftrefs. 

A  general  thankfgiving  for  peace  with  Ame¬ 
rica,  8cc. 

Allan  Ramfay,  Efq.  fon  of  the  celebrated  poet 
of  the  fame  name,  dies  at  Dover. 

St  Auguftine  in  Florida  declared  a  free  port. 

A  gang  of  defperate  robbers  apprehended  at 
Glafgow. 

A  volcano  difeovered  in  the  moon. 

1785  Melancholy  fate  of  two  acionauts. 

A  fingular  calamity  at  Barbadoes,  by  the  finking 
of  the  furface  in  different  places. 

A  new  ccinet  difeovered. 

The  queen  of  France  is  delivered  of  a  fon. 

A  remarkable  accident  happens  in  the  court  of 
king’s  bench. 

A  dreadful  inundation  happens  at  Vienna  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

1786  The  Halfewell  Eaft  Indiaman  ftruck  on  the 

rocks  of  Purberk,  and  about  ICO  of  the  crew 
perifhed  Jan.  6th. 

Joiner’s  works  performed  by  a  blind  man  in  fucli 
a  mafterly  manner  as  to  aftonifh  the  ableft 
judges,  at  Hernianftadt  in  Tranfilvania*. 

1786  The  king  of  Pruflia  makes  a  handfome  provifion 
during  life  for  the  widow  and  children  of 
Colonel  Vantrofeke,  a  deferving  officer.  April. 

The  weft  tower  of  Hereford  church,  125  feet 
high,  built  in  the  12th  century,  fell  down  on 
the  evening  of  17th  April,  but  no  people 
th:  n  in  the  church-yard  received  any  injury. 

M.  Blanchard  afeends  In  a  balloon  96  miles  in 
as  many  mmutes.  Writes  a  letter  in  the  air, 
dated  April  l8th  to  the  editors  of  the  Paris 
Journal. 
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After  To  the  number  of  6398  boys  and  girls,  clothed, 

Clirift.  educated,  and  fupported  by  voluntary  contri- 

tions,  alTembic  under  the  dome  of  St  Paul’s 
cathedral. 

A  fmall  prayer-book  compofed  by  (^een  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  in  her  own  hand-writing,  fold  in 
London  for  100  guineas,  June  7th. 

The  prince  of  Wales  orders  his  whole  ftud  to  be 
difpofed  of  by  au&ion,  to  enable  him  to  liqui¬ 
date  his  debts. 

1787  The  king  of  PrulTia  eftabliihes  a  court  of  ho¬ 

nour  for  the  purpofe  of  fuppreffing  duelling. 

A  meeting  of  notables  convened  by  the  king 
of  France  for  reforming  abufes  relating  to  the 
fubjeft  of  finance,  January  loth. 

Two  fliips  failed  from  Gravefend  with  black 
people  on  board,  for  a  new  fettlement  at  Sierra 
Leone,  January  9th. 

The  king  of  Poland  has  an  interview  with  her 
imperial  majefty  at  Kiow%  March  ytli. 

Nine  fhips  failed  for  Botany  Bay  from  Spithead 
with  convi£l:s,  21  ft. 

A  motion  in  parliament'  for  repealing  the  teft 
and  corporation  a(9:s,  28th. 

M.  dc  Calonne  is  difmiircd  from  office,  April  1  oth, 

Mr  Haftings  impeached  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe 
of  lords.  May  loth. 

- - petitions  to  be  admitted  to  bail,  22d. 

The  fum  of  i6i,oool.  voted  for  the  liquidation 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  debts,  24th. 

The  Hartw^ell  Eaft  Indiaman  loft  off  the  ifland 
of  Bona  Vifta,  24th. 

kTwo  fatellites  belonging  to  Georgium  Sidus  dif- 
covered  by  Dr  Herfchel,  June  7th. 

The  Ruffian  ambaffador  at  Conftantinople  irapri- 
foned,  Auguft  16th. 

The  Pruffian  troops  under  the  duke  of  Brunf- 
wick  take  poffeftion  of  Utrecht,  Sept.  17th. 

Twenty-three  fail  of  the  line  put  into  commiffion, 
and  feventeen  new  admirals  appointed,  Sept. 
24th. 

The  Pruffians  gain  poffeffion  of  Amfterdam, 
Odlober,  iith. 

A  mod  remarkable  aurora  borealis  appears,  15th. 

Lord  George  Gordon  apprehended,  and  com¬ 
mitted  to  Newrgate,  December  7th. 

^788  Died  at  Bryngwyn  in  Radnoifliire  fix  perfons 
during  the  month  of  January,  whofe  united 
ages  made  up  644  years. 

A  new^  copper  coinage  of  halfpence  begins  to 
circulate  in  Britain,  July  iqth. 

William  Brodie  and  George  Smith  tried  for  break¬ 
ing  into  the  general  excife  office  for  Scotland, 
and  fentenced  to  be  executed  September  ift. 

1788  A  dreadful  hurricane  at  Martinico  laid  many  pa- 

riflies  wafte,  and  deprived  multitudes  of  their 
exiftence,  Auguft  14th. 

The  king  of  France  abolifhed  the  torture,  and 
ordained  that  every  accufed  perfon  fhall  have 
counfcl  immediately  afligned  him,  061ober 
1 8th.  He  ordered  alfo,  that  a  majority  of  one 
may  acquit  the  accufed,  while  three  are  re¬ 
quired  to  condemn. 

An  iron  barge  built  by  John  Wilkinfon,  Efq. 
at  Wilby  w’harf  Shrewfbury,  was  launched, 
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only  eight  Inches  water,  and  moving  After 
ly  on  that  element,  November  7th.  .  thrift.  ^ 

His  Britannic  majefty  is  feized  wuth  a  fevere  ’ 
indifpofition,  Oftober  i  7tb. 

A  new  comet  in  the  conftellation  of  Urfa  Major 
difeovered  by  M.  Meflier  aftronomer  at  Paris, 

November  26th. 

1789  Coins  bearing  date  1 057  were  found  beneath 

the  foundation  of  the  old  markethoufc  at  Farn- 
ham. 

Another  fatellite  difeovered  by  Dr  Herfchel  be¬ 
longing  to  Saturn. 

Earthquake  at  Comrie,  November  3d. 

Foundation  ftonc  of  that  magnificent  ftru£lure, 
the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  laid  by  the 
Right  Honourable  Francis  Lord  Napier,  grand 
mafter-mafon  of  Scotland,  November  i6th, 

Phipps  (father  and  Ion)  hanged  for  forgery,  Sep¬ 
tember,  5th. 

Revolution  of  France  is  begun  and  gradually 
advanced. 

Geneial  Waftiington  makes  a  fplendid  entrance 
into  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where  a  fump- 
tuous  entertainment  is  provided  for  him  by  the 
joyful  citizens,  April  22d. 

An  excellent  and  cheap  dye  invented  in  Germany. 

Dr  Withers  fentenced  to  1 2  months  iraprifon- 
ment,  to  pay  a  fine  of  50  1.  and  to  find  fecu- 
rity  for  five  yeais,  himfelf  in  5C0I.  and  two 
others  in  25c  1.  each,  for  defaming  the  cha- 
ra6ler  of  Mrs  Fitzherbert,  November  21ft. 

The  fum  of  26 il.  3  s.  voted  to  Brook  Wat- 
fon,  Efq.  to  defray  the  expences  of  a  newr 
invented  method  of  cultivating  hemp,  De¬ 
cember  I4tb, 

1790  Exile  of  the  Duke  de  Orleans. 

Bed  of  juftice  inftituted  in  France- 

Calamitous  ftate  of  affairs  in  that  country. 

The  archbifliop  of  Touloufe  difmiffed  from  of¬ 
fice. 

A  convention  figned  at  the  Efcurial  betw^een  his 
Britannic  majefty  and  the  king  of  Spain, 

061ober  28th. 

A  memorial  of  the  court  of  Spain  delivered  to 
Mr  Fitzherbert,  June  13th. 

M.  Montmorin’s  letter  to  the  national  affembly 
of  France. 

Louis  XVI.  delivers  a  fpeech  to  the  national 
affembly. 

A  blackbird’s  neft  with  four  eggs  found  De¬ 
cember  25th,  near  Nun^ham  in  Oxfordfhire. 

1791  Serious  riots  at  Paris. 

I’he  Tiers  Etat  conftitute  themfelves  a  national 
affembly. 

1791  Paris  is  furrounded  by  the  military  at  the  defire 
of  the  king. 

Prifons  fet  open  by  the  mob,  and  a  great  famine 
in  Paris,  whether  real  or  artificial  is  involved 
in  obfeurity. 

M.  Necker  is  difmiffed  from  office,  and  the  Ba- 
ftile  demoliflied. 

M.  La  Fayette  appointed  commander  in  chief  of 
the  national  guard. 

M.  Necker  is  recalled  with  every  demonftration 
of  joy. 
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A  mod  horrid  infurreiS^ion  takes  place  on  the 
5ih  of  0£lober, 

The  royal  family  comes  from  Verfaillcs  to  Paris, 

The  abolition  of  orders  decreed  by  the  affenibly. 

The  ifland  of  Corfica  united  to  France. 

The  unpopular  and  oppreflive  tax  on  fait  abo- 
lilhed. 

M.  Necker  again  refigns,  about  which  time  a 
riot  breaks  out  at  Paris,  and  a  ferious  muti¬ 
ny  in  the  harbour  of  Bred. 

Foreign  powers  combine  againft  France. 

The  king  of  France  flies,  is  apprehended,  and  re¬ 
turns. 

The  city  of  Paris  put  under  martial  law. 

The  Netherlands  revolt  from  Germany. 

Peace  is  concluded  between  Auftria  and  Prufliaj 
and  between  Pruflia  and  Sweden. 

The  grand  vizier  is  difgraced,  and  dies. 

A  peace  concluded  between  Ruflia  and  Con- 
flantinople. 

A  convention  is  entered  into  with  Spain  relative 
to  Nootka  Sound. 

War  carried  on  in  India  with  Tippoo  Saib. 

The  Britifli  parliament  Is  diflblved,  and  the  new 
parliament  is  foon  after  opened  by  a  fpeech 
from  the  throne. 

A  bill  is  prefented  in  the  Britifli  parliament  for 
the  relief  of  Proteftant  Catholics. 

The  French  conflitution  fettled  by  the  aflem- 
bly,  and  prefented  to  the  king,  September 

3^*  .1 

Accepted  of  by  the  king,  1 3th. 

^792  Wafliington’s  fpeech  to  both  houfes  of  congrefs> 
October  25th. 

A  treaty  between  Britain  and  PruflTia  relative  to 
the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  York  with  Fre¬ 
derica  Charlotte. 

Guftavus  III.  of  Sweden  Is  aflaflinated  by  An- 


karflrom. 

General  Dillon  is  Inhumanly  murdered  by  his 
own  foldiers. 

M.  Rochambeau  refigns  the  command  of  the 

.  French  army  in  the  north,  and  is  fucceeded  by 
M.  Luckner. 

Horrible  outrages  are  committed  in  Paris  on  the 
20th  June. 

The  French  arms  are  vi<^lorious  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands. 

A  petition  is  prefented  to  the  affembly,  praying 
for  the  depofition  of  Louis  XVI. 

The  palace  Is  abandoned  by  the  royal  family  of 
France,  and  attacked  by  the  federates,  at 
which  time  the  Swifs  guards  are  maflacred. 

Louis  is  depofed,  and  he  and  his  family  impri- 
foned. 

War  proclaimed  by  the  affembly  of  France 
againfl  the  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
April  20th. 

The  king  of  the  French  whites  a  confidential  let¬ 
ter  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 

A  maiiifetto  againfl  the  French  revolution  by 
the  emperor  of  Germany  and  the  king  of  Pruf- 
fia. 

The  French  national  affembly  proceeds  to  the 
trial  of  the  king.  He  is  condemned  and  exe¬ 


cuted,  Jan.  21.  after  v/hich  M.  Chauvelin  is  After 
difmiffed  from  London. 

Dumourier  arrefts  the  commifTioners  fent  to  bring  ^ 
him  to  the  bar  of  the  convention,  and  fends 
them  as  prifoners  to  the  Auftrians.  He  finally 
abandons  the  caufe  of  France  as  hopelefs  and 
defperate.  He  is  fucceeded  by  General  Dam- 
pier. 

The  Briffotine  party  is  denounced  by  the  people 
of  Paris. 

Marat  is  committed  to  the  Abbey,  but  foon  re- 
leafed,  and  affaflinated  at  laft  by  a  female  from 
Normandy. 

An  expedition  is  undertaken  againft  Dunkirk^ 
which  is  rendered  abortive. 

General  Cuftine,  the  queen,  the  deputies  of  the 
Gironde,  Manuel,  Houchard,  Bailly,  Bar- 
nave,  Rabaut,  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  Ma¬ 
dame  Roland,  are  condemned  and  executed. 

Earl  Moira  makes  an  unfuccefsful  defeent  on  the 
coaft  of  France. 

Toulon  furrenders  to  the  Britifh,  but  is  retaken 
by  the  French. 

1794  Earl  Stanhope  moves  that  the  French  republic 
be  acknowledged  by  Britain. 

Mr  Adam  propofes  to  amend  the  criminal  law 
of  Scotland,  which  gives  rife  to  interefling 
debates. 

The  firft  reading  of  a  bill  for  fufpending  the  Ha¬ 
beas  Corpus  a6l  Is  protefted  againft.  May  22. 
Proteft  againft  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Hood, 

June  17. 

The  king  of  PruflTia  withdraws  from  the  coalx*- 
tion. 

A  bill  is  brought  into  parliament  for  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  flave-trade,  and  rejected  by  the 
lords. 

General  Fitzpatrick  moves  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  reafons  of  M.  la  Fayette’s  Impiifonment. 

A  motion  for  peace  with  France  Is  made  by  the 
duke  of  Bedford  and  Mr  Fox, 

Thanks  are  voted  by  both  houfes  to  Lord  Howe, 

Sir  Charles  Grey,  and  Sir  John  Jervis. 

That  valuable  Inftrument  the  telegraph  is  In¬ 
vented  by  the  French. 

The  bold  eloquence  of  Billaud  Varennes,  and 
Tallien,  opens  the  eyes  of  France  refpeding 
the  ambitious  view  s  of  that  fanguinary  monfter 
Maximilian  Robefpierre,  who  is  condemned 
and  executed  ^28tb  June),  wdth  about  20  of 
his  diabolical  coadjutors. 

General  Clairfait  Is  defeated,  and  Louvain  and 
Namur  are  taken  by  the  French. 

A  treaty  is  entered  into  betw’een  Sw’eden  and 
Deiimaik,  and  neutral  powers  oblige  Britain 
to  indemnify  them  for  their  Ioffes. 

1795  La  Pique  of  38  guns  captured  by  Vice-admiral 
Caldwell,  Jan.  4. 

Admiral  Hotham  captures  two  French  (hips,  Ca- 
ira  ot  80,  and  the  Cenfeur  of  74  guns,  Mar. 

6.  .  , 

Warren  Haftings  acquitted  of  the  ferious  charges 
prefeiied  againft  him  by  a  majority  of  the 
houfe  ot  peers,  April  25* 

The  Boyne  oi  98  guns  is  blown  up  at  Spithead, 
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After  but  not  fo  much  damage  done  to  adjacent  vef- 

Chrift.  as  there  was  reafon  to  dread,  all  her  guns 

being  loaded,  May  4. 

Captain  Anthony  James  Pye  Molloy  difmiffed 
from  the  command  of  the  Caefar  of  74  guns, 
for  negleiEl  of  duty. 

Some  (hips  of  war  belonging  to  the  French  taken 
by  the  fleet  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Bridport,  23d  June. 

Leopold  brother  to  the  emperor  of  Germany 
died  Aug.  10. 

La  Minerve  of  42  guns  captured  by  Captain 
■Towry  June  24. 

The  beautiful  church  of  St  Paul’s,  Co  vent-garden, 
totally  confumed  by  fire,  Sept.  19. 

A  fliock  of  an  earthquake  felt  through  mofl:  of 
the  town  of  Birmingham,  Nov.  23. 

1796  A  ftone  was  thrown  at  his  Britannic  majefly’s 
carriage  on  his  way  from  Pall-mall  to  Buck- 
ingham-houfe,  which  broke  a  window  and 
greatly  alarmed  Lady  Harrington,  Feb.  i. 

A  reward  of  loool.  was  offered  for  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  the  criminal,  but  without  ef- 

fea.  ^ 

Admiral  Cornw^allis  is  tried  on  board  the  Orion, 
for  aaing  contrary  to  orders  received  from  the 
admiralty,  and  acquitted,  April  17. 

Sir  Sidney  Smith  taken  by  the  French  at  Havre, 
April. 

L’Unite,  a  French  frigate  of  38  guns,  taken  by 
Captain  Cole,  and  La  Virginie  of  44  by  Sir 
Edward  Pellew,  April  13.  and  20. 

Crofsfield  for  attempting  to  affaffinate  his  maje- 
fl;y,  was  tried  and  acquitted,  May  20. 

Les  Trois  Couleurs  of  10,  and  La  Blonde  of  16 
guns,  captured  by  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  May  18.5 
and  La  Tribune  of  44  guns  by  Captain  Mar¬ 
tin,  fame  month. 

Two  houfes  fell  down  in  Clare-market,  in  the 
ruins  of  which  17  perfons  were  unfortunately 
buried,  June  27. 

The  Amphion  frigate  of  32  guns  blown  up  at 
Plymouth,  when  about  260  lives  w-ere  loft. 
Sept.  22. 

The  emprefs  Catharine  II.  of  RulTia  died  at  her 
palace  of  an  apopleftic  fit,  Nov.  17. 

1797  Part  of  a  French  fleet  came  to  anchor  in  Bantry 
bay,  having  on  board  an  army  of  25,000  men, 
under  the  command  of  General  Hoche  j  but 
afterwards  weighed  and  flood  out  to  fea,  Ja¬ 
nuary  2. 

The  fteeple  of  a  church  near  Norwich  fell  dowm 
while  the  bell  w^as  ringing  for  public  worftiip, 

Jan.  8.  .  - 

La  Mufette  of  22,  and  Deux  Amis  of  14  guns, 
captured  by  the  Britifti,  and  fent  into  Cork, 
Jan.  14. 

The  city  of  Savannah  nearly  confumed  to  alhes 
by  fire. 

Sir  John  Jervis,  with  a  fleet  of  15  fail,  engages 
a  Spaniih  fleet  of  27  f^il  the  line,  which  he 
defeats,  taking  the  Salvador  del  Mundo  and 
San  Jofef  of  112  guns  each  ;  the  San  Nicolas 
of  80  and  San  Yfidro  of  74  guns,  February 
14. 

Voh.  VI.  Part  I, 
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The  ifland  of  Trinidad  furrenders  to  the  Britifli 
forces  under  the  comitiand  of  Sir  Ralph  A.ber- 
crombie. 

Alarming  fymptoms  of  a  mutiny  appear  among 
the  feamen  of  the  Britifli  fleet,  May  7. 

The  nuptial  ceremonies  are  folemnized  between 
the  prince  of  Wirtemberg  Stutgard,  and  Char¬ 
lotte  Augufta  Matilda,  eldeft  daughter  of  his 
Britannic  majefty  George  III.  May  18. 

Lord  Malmefljury  appointed  minifter  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  from  the  court  of  Britain  to  France  for 
*  negociating  a  treaty  of  peace,  July  i. 

About  30  French  war  vefiels  of  different  dimen- 
fions  taken  or  deftroyed  by  the  fquadron  un¬ 
der  Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  between  17th  July  and 
6th  of  September. 

A  defperate  engagement  off  Camperdown  be¬ 
tween  Admirals  Duncan  and  De  Winter, 
when  the  latter  is  totally  defeated  by  the  for¬ 
mer,  with  the  lofs  of  1 1  (hips. 

1798  Le  Duguay  Trouin,  a  French  privateer,  captu¬ 
red  by  Captain  Frazer  of  his  majefty’s  (hip 
Shannon,  Feb.  3. 

A  powder-mill  belonging  to  Mr  Harvey  is  blown 
up,  which  demoliflies  feveral  adjacent  build¬ 
ings,  and  kills  three  of  the  workmen,  April 

25- 

L’Hercule,  a  French  (hip  of  74  guns,  captured 
by  the  Mars,  April  21. 

Rebels  in  the  Curragh  ot  Kildare,  Ireland,  lay 
down  their  arms.  May  29. 

W^exford  rebels  defeated  with  great  lofs  and 
daughter,  June  10. 

Propofals  of  the  Irifti  rebels  reje£led  by  General 
Lake,  June  22. 

The  Princefs  Amelia  Eaft  Indiaman  accidental¬ 
ly  burnt  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  and  40  of 
her  crew  perilhcd,  April  5. 

An  engagement  at  Caftlebar  between  General 
Lake  and  a  party  of  French  landed  in  Ire¬ 
land,  Aug.  27. 

A  dreadful  engagement  between  the  Britifh  fleet 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Horatio  Nelfon, 
and  the  French  fleet  commanded  by  Admiral 
Bruys,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  when  nine  fail 
of  the  line  belonging  to  the  French  were  ta¬ 
ken,  three  burnt,  one  funk,  and  four  efcaped, 
Aug.  I. 

The  yellow-fever  which  carried  off  3000  people 
In  New  York  in  a  few  months,  happily  ceafed 
to  rage,  Nov.  15. 

1799  A  dreadful  fhock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  at 
Guernfey  on  the  night  of  the  6ch. 

A  defperate  battle  fought  betw^een  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Charles  and  General  Jourdan  at  Stock- 
alh,  March  25. 

La  Vigie  of  14,  and  Anacreon  privateer  of  16 
guns  taken  by  his  Britannic  majefty’s  (hip 
Champion,  Captain  Graham  commander, 
July  2. 

Three  frigates  captured  by  the  Centaur,  J.  Wood 
commander,  June  19. 

Mantua  furrenders  to  the  Auftrians,  June  30. 

The  Britifh  forces  deftined  to  invade  Holland, 
begin  to  difembark,  27th  Auguft. 

R  Seven 
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Seven  flaps  of  war,  and  13  Indiamen  and  tranf- 
fports  taken  in  the  Nieuve  Diep  by  Admiral 
Mitchell,  Auguft  27. 

Seringapatam  furrenders  to  the  Britifli  forces, 
when  Tippoo  Sultan  is  flain,  4th  May. 

A  Spanifh  frigate  called  Thetis,  with  a  valuable 
cargo  on  board,  furrenders  to  Captain  Young 
of  the  Ethalion,  i6th  061ober. 

Britifh  and  Ruffian  forces  obliged  to  evacuate 
Holland,  November. 

La  Furet  of  14  guns  ftrikes  to  the  Viper  cutter, 
Lieutenant  Pengelly  commander,  26th  De¬ 
cember. 

1800  Three  French  privateers  and  one  Spanifh  captur¬ 
ed  by  the  Ariftocrat,  Lieutenant  Wray,  Jan¬ 
uary. 

A  French  letter  of  marque  with  1 2  four  pounders 
and  30  men  taken  by  a  Britiffi  long-boat. 

His  Britannic  majefty’s  (hip  Repulfe  of  64  guns 
lofl,  and  a  number  of  the  crew  perilhed,  9th 
March. 

A  convention  between  the  ambafladors  of  the 
Ottoman  Porte  and  General  Defaix,  flgned  at 
El  Arifch,  24th  January,  by  which  the  French 
troops  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  own 
country. 

His  Britannic  majey’s  (hip  Danae  carried  into 
Breft  by  the  mutineers  on  board,  27th  March. 

Genereux  of  74  guns  captured  by  the  Nor¬ 
thumberland  and  Foudroyant,  February  18. 

A  French  privateer  of  22  guns  captured  by  the 
Amethyft,  Captain  Cook  commander,  31(1 
March, 

His  Britannic  majefty  (hot  at  in  the  theatre. 

May  16,  by  a  maniac  of  the  name  of  Had- 
field. 

The  Queen  Charlotte  of  lOO  guns  is  burnt  off 
Leghorn,  and  the  gallant  crew  peri(h,  17th 
March. 

The  French  (hip  of  war  Guillaume  Tell  of  86 
guns  and  1000  men  furrenders  to  the  Lion, 
Penelope,  and  Foudroyant,  March  30. 

Le  Cerbere  of  feven  guns  and  87  men  taken  by 
a  boat’s  crew  of  20  men,  commanded  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Coghlan. 

A  number  of  velTels  with  valuable  cargoes  cap¬ 
tured  by  La  Gironde  French  privateer,  Au- 
guft. 

Unruccefsful  expedition  againft  Ferrol,  Auguft. 

The  French  garrifon  of  La  Valette  furrendered 
to  the  allied  forces  at  Malta,  4th  September. 

His  Britannic  majefty’s  fhip  Marlborough,  of 
74  guns,  was  completely  wrecked  oif  Belleifle, 

4th  November. 

La  Venus  of  32  guns  captured  by  the  Indefati¬ 
gable  and  Fifgard,  08ober  24. 

A  mod  dreadful  ftorm  at  London,  which  Un¬ 
roofed  many  houfes,  blew  down  others,  tore 
up  numbers  of  trees  by  the  roots,  and  by  the 
effedls  of  which  fomc  lives  were  loft,  9th 
November. 

1801  An  embargo  laid  on  all  Ruffian,  Danifli,  and 
Swediih  veffels  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain, 

14th  January. 
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The  united  parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire-  After 
land  met  for  the  firft  time,  January  22.  Chnft. 

The  Invincible  of  74  guns  ran  aground  on  the  " 
coaft  of  Norfolk,  and  was  totally  loft,  when 
about  400  fouls  perilhed,  March, 

A  dreadful  engagement  off  Copenhagen,  between 
the  Danifli  line,  and  the  Briti(h  fleet  under 
Admiral  Parker  ;  in  which  943  of  the  Britifli 
w^ere  killed  and  wounded,  April  2. 

Aboukir  furrenders  to  the  Briti(h  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercombie,  who  receiv¬ 
ed  a  mortal  wound  on  the  21ft  March,  of 
which  that  great  officer  died  on  the  28th. 

The  French  attacked  at  Rahmanieh,  compelled 
to  retreat  towards  Cairo,  and  purfued  by  Ge¬ 
neral  Hutchinfon,  March  9. 

General  Hutchinfon  takes  550  camels,  and  600 
French  prifoners. 

In  an  engagement  between  a  French  and  Britifli 
fquadron  in  the  bay  of  Algeziras,  the  Hani- 
bal  unfortunately  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  by  taking  the  ground.  The  Britifh 
fquadron  rendered  ufelefs,  two  of  84,  one  of 
74  guns,  and  a  large  frigate,  July  5. 

A  ceffation  of  arms  by  fea  and  land  between 
Britain  and  the  French  republic,  refulting  from 
the  (igning  of  preliminaries  of  peace  by  Lord 
Hawke(bury  and  M.  Otto,  Oftober  i. 

Alexandria  furrenders  to  General  Hutchinfon 
on  the  2d  September. 

The  Swiftfure  capture.d  by  Admiral  Gantheaume, 
who  treated  the  crew  with  the  utmoft  humani¬ 
ty  and  tendernefs. 

1802  Jofeph  Wall,  governor  of  the  ifland  of  Goree  in 

1782,  was  executed  for  ordering  a  ferjeant  to 
receive  800  ladies,  of  which  he  died,  Jan¬ 
uary  28. 

Mr  Moore  arrived  with  the  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  (igned  at  Amiens  on  the  27th  March, 
at  four  in  the  afternoon. 

The  flour  mills  at  Bromley,  the  property  of 
Meffrs  Metcalf  and  company,  wxre  burnt  to 
the  ground,  April  8. 

A  dreadful  fire  broke  out  (May  13)  in  the  town 
of  Bedford,  which  deftroyed  72  houfes,  and 
deprived  about  700  perfons  of  their  all. 

Intercourfe  forbidden  at  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
September  5.  with  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  on  account  of  the  yellow^  fever. 

A  decifion  obliging  bookfellers  to  publifti  no 
books  without  the  name  of  the  printer  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  them,  was  ratified,  20th 
0<ftober. 

General  Andreoffi,  as  ambaffador  from  France, 
arrived  at  Calais  3d  of  November,  where  he 
w^as  received  wfith  difeharges  of  artillery. 

Has  an  audience  of  his  Britannic  majefty, 

17th. 

Lord  Whitworth  prefented  to  Bonaparte  his 
letters  of  credence  as  minifter  plenipotentiary 
from  his  Britannic  majefty,  December  5. 

1803  A  ferious  rebellion  fupprefted  in  China,  occa- 

(ioned  by  the  efforts  of  Ong  Fong,  a  daring 
chief,  at  the  head  of  50,000  men. 

One 
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After  One  of  tKc  queens  of  the  Rajah  at  Tanjorc  burns 

thrift.  herfelf  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  deceafed  huf- 

~  '  band,  in  fpite  of  the  tears  and  intreaties  of  all 

her  relations, 

1804  AtSlive  meafures  taken  in  Dublin  to  fecure  the 
country  againft  invafion. 

A  fliip  of  1200  tons  caft  aftiore. 

Admiral  Story  with  two  captains  declared  dif- 
graced,  perjured,  and  infamous,  degraded 


o 
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from  their  polls,  and  baniflied  the  republic, 
not  to  return  on  the  pain  of  death,  January 
16. 


After 

Chrift. 


A  fplendid  meteor  feen  at  Perth,  February  7, 
Duke  D’Enghien  and  other  emigrants  feized, 
fent  to  France,  and  executed,  March  15. 

The  French  fleet  under  Admiral  Linois  engaged 
and  purfued  by  a  fleet  of  Eaft  Indiamen,  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  Dance. 
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Chronome¬ 

ter. 


CHRONOMETER,  in  general,  denotes  any  in- 
flrument  or  machine  ufed  in  meaiuring  time  5  fuch  are 
dials,  clocks,  watches,  &c.  See  Dial,  &c. 

The  term  chronometer ^  however,  is  generally  ufed 
in  a  more  limited  fenfe,  for  a  kind  of  clock  fo  contri¬ 
ved  as  to  meafure  a  fniall  portion  of  time  with  great 
exaclnefs,  even  to  the  fixteenth  part  of  a  fecond  *,  of 
fuch  a  one  there  is  a  defeription  in  Defagulier’s  ex¬ 
perimental  philofophy,  invented  by  the  late  ingenious 
Mr  George  Graham  ;  which  muft  be  allowed  to  be 
of  great  ufe  for  meafuring  fmall  portions  of  time  in 
cflronomical  obfervations,  the  time  of  the  fall  of  bo¬ 
dies,  the  velocity  of  running  waters,  &c.  But  long 
fpaces  of  time  cannot  be  meafured  by  it  with  fufficient 
oxa^lnefs,  unlefs  its  pendulum  be  made  to  vibrate  in  a 
cycloid ;  becaufe  otherwdfe  it  is  liable  to  err  confider- 
ably,  as  all  clocks  are  which  have  fhort  pendulums  that 
fwing  in  large  arches  of  a  circle. 

There  have  been  feveral  machines  contrived  for 
meafuring  time,  under  the  name  of  chronometers^  up¬ 
on  principles  very  different  from  thofe  on  which  clocks 
and  w^atches  are  conftru^ed. 

Plate  CXXXVIL  Vol.  V.  fig.  I.  reprefentsan  air- 
chronometer,  which  is  conftru^led  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  :  Provide  a  glafs  tube  of  about  an  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  three  or  four  feet  long  :  the  diameter  of  the 
infide  of  this  tube  muft  be  precifely  equal  in  every  part ; 
at  the  bottom  muft  be  a  fmall  hole,  clofely  covered  with 
a  valve.  In  the  tube  place  a  pifton,  E.  fig.  2.  which 
is  made  to  fit  it  exa(S:ly,  and  muft  be  oiled,  that  it  may 
move  in  the  tube  wnth  the  greateft  freedom  5  in  this 
pifton  there  is  a  cock  that  fhuts  quite  clofe  ;  and  from 
the  top  of  it  there  goes  a  cord  F,  which  paffes  through 
the  handle  G.  The  cock  of  the  pifton  being  clofed,  it 
is  to  be  let  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  and  being 
then  drawn  up  to  the  top,  the  air  will  then  rufli  in  by 
the  valve  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  and  fupport  the 
pifton.  You  are  then  to  turn  the  cock,  fo  as  to  make 
a  very  fmall  vent  \  and  the  air  palTing  flowly  through 
that  vent,  the  pifton  will  gradually  defeend  and  (how 
the  hour,  either  by  lines  cut  in  the  tube  with  a  dia¬ 
mond,  or  marked  with  paint,  or  by  fmall  flips  of  pa¬ 
per  painted  on  the  glafs.  If  this  chronometer  fhould 
go  too  faft  or  too  flow,  it  may  be  eafily  regulated  by 
altering  the  pofition  of  the  cock  in  the  pifton,  as  it  is 
on  that  the  whole  depends. 

If,  inftead  of  marking  the  tube,  you  would  have 
the  time  ftiown  by  a  dial,  it  may  be  eafily  effe^led  by 
placing  an  axis,  to  which  the  hand  of  the  dial  is  fixed, 
diredlJy  over  the  tube,  and  winding  the  firing  to 
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tvhich  the  pifton  is  joined  round  that  axis  5  for  then,  Chrorome- 
as  the  pifton  defeends,  the  axis  will  gradually  turn  . 

the  hand,  and  fhow  the  hour  :  but  it  muft  be  obferved,  “  v 
that  as  the  defeent  of  the  pifton  is  not  conftantly  re¬ 
gular,  on  account  of  the  decreafe  of  rcfiftance  from  the 
quantity  of  the  fubjacent  air  as  the  pifton  defeends,  the 
axis  therefore  mull  not  be  a  regular  cylinder,  but  coni¬ 
cal  like  the  fufee  of  a  watch,  as  in  fig.  3.  by  which 
means  the  motion  of  the  hand  of  the  dial  will  be  con- 
ftant  and  regular. 

Fig.  4*  reprelents  a  lamp-chronometer.  It  confifts 
of  a  chambei  lamp  A,  which  is  a  cylindrical  velTel 
about  three  inches  high,  and  one  inch  diameter,  placed 
in  the  ftand  B.  The  infide  of  this  vefiel  muft  be  every¬ 
where  exadtly  of  the  fame  diameter.  To  the  ftand 
B  is  fixed  the  handle  C,  which  fupports  the  frame 
DEFG,  about  12  inches  high,  and  four  wide.  This 
frame  is  to  be  covered  with  oiled  paper,  and  divided 
into  twelve  equal  parts  by  horizontal  lines  •,  at  the 
end  of  which  are  wrote  the  numbers  for  the  hours, 
from  I  to  12,  and  between  the  horizontal  lines  are 
diagonals  that  are  divided  into  halves,  quarters,  &c. 

On  the  handle  B,  and  clofe  to  the  glafs,  is  fixed  the 
ftyle  or  gnomon  H.  Now,  as  the  diftance  of  the 
ftyle  from  the  flame  of  the  lamp  is  only  half  an  inch, 
if  the  diftance  of  the  frame  from  the  ftyle  is  only  fix 
inches,  then,  while  the  float  that  contains  the  light 
defeends  by  the  decreafe  of  the  oil,  one  inch,  the 
fhadow  of  the  ftyle  on  the  frame  will  afeend  tw’elve 
inches,  that  is,  its  whole  length,  and  fhow  by  its  pro- 
greftion  the  regular  increafe  of  the  hours,  with  their  fe- 
veral  divifions.  It  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  however, 
that  the  oil  ufed  in  this  lamp  be  always  of  the  fame 
fort  and  quite  pure,  and  that  the  wick  alfo  be  con¬ 
ftantly  of  the  fame  fize  and  fubftance,  as  it  is  on  thefc 
circumftances,  and  the  uniform  figure  of  the  velTel, 
that  the  regular  progrefs  of  the  (hadow  depends. 

Chronometer,  among  muficians,  an  inftrument 
invented  by  Loulie^  a  French  mufician,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  meafuring  time  by  means  of  a  pendulum.  The 
form  of  the  inftrument,  as  deferibed  by  him,  is  that  of 
an  Ionic  pilafter,  and  is  thus  deferibed  by  Malcolm  in 
his  Treatife  of  Mufic,  p,  407. — “  The  chronometer 
confifts  of  a  large  ruler  or  board,  fix  feet  or  72  inches 
long,  to  be  fet  on  end  j  it  is  divided  into  its  inches, 
and  the  numbers  fet  fo  as  to  count  upwards ;  and  at 
every  divifion  there  is  a  fmall  round  hole  through 
whole  centre  the  line  of  divifion  runs.  At  the  top  of 
this  ruler,  about  an  inch  above  the  divifion  72,  and 
perpendicular  to  the  ruler,  is  inferred  a  fmall  piece  of 
R  Z  wood, 
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fihrorjomc- wood,  in  the  upper  fide  of  which  there  is  a  groove, 
hollowed  along  from  the  end  that  Hands  out  to  that 

Chryfalis.  fixed  in  the  ruler,  and  near  each  end  of  it  a 

hole  is  made  ;  through  thefe  holes  a  pendulum  cord  is 
drawn,  which  runs  in  the  groove  :  at  that  end  of  the 
cord  which  comes  through  the  hole  furtheft  from  the 
ruler,  the  ball  is  hung  :  and  at  the  other  end  there  is 
a  fmall  wooden  pin,  which  can  be  put  in  any  of  the 
holes  of  the  ruler :  when  the  pin  is  in  the  uppermoft  hole 
at  72,  then  the  pendulum  from  the  top  to  the  centre 
of  the  ball  muft  be  exa6lly  72  inches  j  and  therefore, 
whatever  hole  of  the  ruler  it  is  put  in,  the  pendulum 
will  be  juft  fo  many  inches  as  that  figure  at  the  hole 
denotes.  The  manner  of  ufing  the  machine  is  this  : 
The  compofer  lengthens  or  fhortens  his  pendulum,  till 
one  vibration  be  equal  to  the  defigned  length  of  his 
bar,  and  then  the  pin  ftands  at  a  certain  divifion, 
which  marks  the  length  of  the  pendulum  and  this 
number  being  fet  with  the  cliff  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fong,  is  a  dire^lion  for  others  how  to  ufe  the 
chronometer  in  meafuring  the  time  according  to  the 
compofer’s  defign  :  for  with  the  number  is  fet  the 
note,  crotchet,  or  minim,  whofe  value  he  would  have 
the  vibration  to  be  j  which  in  brifk  duple  time  is  beft, 
a  minim  or  half  bar  5  or  even  a  whole  bar,  when  that 
is  but  a  minim  5  and  in  flow  time  a  crotchet.  In 
triple  time,  it  would  do  well  to  be  the  third  part  or 
half,  or  fourth  part  of  a  bar  5  and  in  the  fimple  triples 
that  are  allegro,  let  it  be  a  whole  bar.  And  if,  in 
every  time  that  is  allegro,  the  vibration  is  applied  to 
a  whole  or  half  bar,  praftice  will  teach  us  to  fubdi- 
vide  it  jurtly  and  equally.  Obferve,  that,  to  make 
this  machine  of  univeifal  ufe,  fome  canonical  meafure 
of  the  divifions  muft  be  agreed  upon,  that  the  figure 
may  give  a  certain  diredion  for  the  length  of  the 
pendulum. 

CHROSTASIMA,  in  "Natural Hijl or a  genus  of 
pellucid  gems,  comprehending  all  thofe  which  appear 
of  one  fimple  and  permanent  colour  in  all  lights  \  fuch 
are  the  diamond,  carbuncle,  ruby,  garnet,  amethyft, 
fapphire,  beryl,  emerald,  and  the  topaz.  See  Dia¬ 
mond,  Carbuncle,  &c. 

CHRYSA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Myfia, 
on  the  finus  Adramyttenus  \  extindl  in  Pliny’s  time  :  it 
had  a  temple  of  Apollo  Smintheus,  (Homer,  Strabo). 
The  country  of  the  fair  Chryfeis,  who  gave  firft  rife  to 
the  quarrel  between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles. 

CHRYSALIS,  or  Aurelia,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a 
ftate  of  reft  and  feeming  infenfibility,  which  butterfties, 
moths,  and  feveral  other  kinds  of  infedls,  muft  pafs 
through,  before  they  arrive  at  their  winged  or  moft 
perfed  ftate. 

In  this  ftate,  no  creatures  afford  fo  beautiful  a  va¬ 
riety  as  the  butterfly  kinds,  and  they  all  pafs  through 
this  middle  ftate  without  one  exception.  The  figure 
of  the  aurelia  or  chryfalis  generally  approaches  to  that 
of  a  cone  ;  or  at  leaft  the  hinder  part  of  it  is  in  this 
ftiape  ^  and  the  creature,  while  in  this  ftate,  feems  to 
have  neither  legs  nor  wings,  nor  to  have  any  pow’er  of 
walking.  It  feems  indeed  to  have  hardly  fo  much  as 
life.  It  takes  no  nouriftiment  in  this  ftate,  nor  has  it  any 
organs  for  taking  any  ;  and  indeed  its  pofterior  part  is 
all  that  feems  animated,  this  having  a  power  of  giving 
itfelf  fome  motions.  The  external  covering  of  the 
chryfalis  is  cartilaginous,  and  CQnfiderably  large,  and  is 
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ufually  fmooth  and  gloffy  :  but  fome  few  of  them  have  Chryfalis. 
a  few  hairs  \  fome  are  alfo  as  hairy  as  the  caterpillars 
from  which  they  are  produced  \  and  others  are  rough, 
and,  as  it  were,  fliagreened  all  over. 

In  all  thefe  there  may  be  diftinguilhed  two  fides  j 
the  one  of  which  is  the  back,  the  other  the  belly,  of  the 
animal.  On  the  anterior  part  of  the  latter,  there  may 
always  be  diftinguilhed  certain  little  elevations  running 
in  ridges,  and  refembling  the  fillets  wound  about 
mummies  ;  the  part  whence  thefe  have  their  origin,  is 
efteemed  the  head  of  the  animal.  The  other  fide,  or 
back,  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  rounded  figure  in  moft  of 
the  chryfalifes  5  but  fome  have  ridges  on  the  anterior 
part,  and  fides  of  this  part  j  and  thefe  ufually  termi¬ 
nate  in  a  point,  and  make  an  angular  appearance  on 
the  chryfalis. 

From  this  difference  is  drawn  the  firft  general  dif- 
tin(5liori  of  thefe  bodies.  They  are  by  this  divided  into 
two  claffes  \  the  round  and  the  angular  kinds.  The 
firft  are,  by  the  French  naturalifts,  called  feves  ;  from 
the  common  cuftom  of  calling  the  chryfalis  of  the  filk- 
worm,  which  is  round,  by  this  name. 

There  is  fomethlng  more  regular  in  this  dift;in6lion 
than  might  at  firft  be  conceived  j  for  the  divifion  is 
continued  from  the  fly-ftate  :  the  rounded  chryfalifes 
being  almoft  all  produced  by  the  phalence  or  moths  j 
and  the  angular  ones  by  the  papilios^  or  day-flies. 

There  are  feveral  fubordinate  diftin6lions  of  thefe 
kinds  \  but,  In  general,  they  are  lefs  different  from  one 
another  than  the  caterpillars  from  whence  they  arc 
produced. 

The  head  of  thofe  of  the  firft  clafs  ufually  termi¬ 
nates  itfelf  by  two  angular  parts,  which  ftand  feparate 
one  from  the  other,  and  refemble  a  pair  of  horns.  On 
the  back,  eminences  and  marks  are  dlfcovered,  which 
imagination  may  form  into  eyes,  nofe,  chin,  and  other 
parts  of  the  human  face. 

There  is  a  great  variety  and  a  great  deal  of  beauty 
in  the  figures  and  arrangement  of  the  eminences  and 
fpots  on  the  other  parts  of  the  body  of  the  chryfalifes  of 
different  kinds.  It  is  a  general  obfervation,  that  thofe 
chryfalifes  which  are  terminated  by  a  fingle  born,  af¬ 
ford  day-butterflies  of  the  kind  of  thofe  which  have 
buttoned  antennse,  and  whofe  wings,  in  a  ftate  of  reft, 
cover  the  under  part  of  their  body,  and  which  ufe  all 
their  fix  legs  in  walking,  thofe  of  many  other  kinds 
ufing  only  four  of  them.  Thofe  chryfalifes  which  are 
terminated  by  two  angular  bodies,  and  which  are  co¬ 
vered  with  a  great  number  of  fpines,  and  have  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  a  human  face  on  their  back  in  the  greateft 
perfe£lion,  afford  butterflies  of  the  day  kind  \  and  of 
that  clafs  the  charaders  of  which  are,  their  walking 
on  four  legs,  and  ufing  the  other  two,  that  is,  the  an¬ 
terior  part,  in  the  manner  of  arms  or  hands.  The 
chryfalifes  which  have  tw’O  angular  bodies  on  their 
heads,  but  flrorter  than  thofe  of  the  preceding,  and 
wdiofe  back  fliows  but  a  faint  fketch  of  the  human  face, 
and  which  have  fewer  fpines,  and  thofe  lefs  fliarp, 
always  turn  to  that  fort  of  butterfly,  the  upper  wings 
of  w'hlch  are  divided  into  fegments,  one  of  which  is 
fo  long  as  to  reprefent  a  tail,  and  whofe  under  wings 
are  folded  over  the  upper  part  of  the  back.  A  careful 
obfervation  will  eftablifti  many  more  rules  of  this  kind, 
which  are  not  fo  perfe6l,  as  to  be  free  from  all  excep¬ 
tions  3  yet  are  of  great  ufe,  as  they  teach  us  in  gene- 
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Chry falls,  ral  what  fort  of  fly  we  are  to  expe6l  from  the  chry falls, 
of  which  we  know  not  the  caterpillar,  and  therefore 
can  only  judge  from  appearances, 

Thefe  are  the  principal  differences  of  the  angular 
chryfalifes  ;  the  round  ones  alfo  have  their  different 
marks  not  lefs  regular  than  thofe. 

The  greater  number  of  the  round  chryfalifes  have 
the  hinder  part  of  their  body  of  the  figure  of  a  cone  ; 
but  the  upper  end,  which  ought  to  be  its  circular  plane 
bafe,  is  ufually  bent  and  rounded  into  a  fort  of  knee  5 
this  is  ufually  called  the  head  of  the  chryfalis  •,  but 
there  are  alfo  fome  of  this  kind,  the  head  of  which  is 
terminated  by  a  nearly  plane  furface  :  fome  of  the 
creeping  ten-legged  caterpillais  give  chryfalifes  of  this 
kind,  which  have  each  of  them  tw^o  eminences  that 
feem  to  bring  them  towards  the  angular  kind. 

Among  the  angular  chryfalifes  there  are  fome  whofe 
colours  feem  as  worthy  our  obfervation  as  the  fhapes 
of  the  others.  Many  of  them  appear  fupcrbly  clothed 
in  gold.  Thefe  elegant  fpecles  have  obtained  the 
name  of  chryfalis  and  aurelia,  which  are  derived  from 
Greek  and  Latin  words,  fignifying  gold  j  and  from 
thefe  all  other  bodies  of  the  fame  kind  have  been  cal¬ 
led  by  the  fame  names,  though  lefs,  or  not  at  all,  en¬ 
titled  to  them,  As  fome  kinds  are  thus  gilded  all 
over,  fo  others  are  or  i.imented  wfith  this  gay  appear¬ 
ance  in  a  more  fparing  manner,  having  only  a  few 
fpots  of  it  in  different  places  on  their  back  and  belly. 
Thefe  obvious  marks,  however,  are  not  to  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  as  certain  charaflers  of  diflinftion  j  for 
accidents  in  the  formation  of  the  chryfalis  may  alter 
them  ^  and  thofe  which  naturally  would  have  been 
gilded  all  over,  may  be  fometimes  only  fo  in  part ; 
and  either  thefe  or  the  others  may,  by  accident,  be  fo 
formed,  as  to  (how  nothing  of  this -kind  at  all,  but  be 
only  of  a  dufky  brown,  Thofe,  however,  which  have 
neither  filver  nor  gold  to  recommend  them  to  your 
eyes,  do  not  want  other  colours,  and  thofe  beautifully 
variegated.  Some  of  them  are  all  over  of  an  elegant 
green,  as  is  the  chryfalis  of  the  fennel  caterpillar  j 
others  of  an  elegant  yellow  ;  and  fome  of  a  bright 
greenifh  tinge,  variegated  with  fpots  of  a  fliining 
black  :  we  have  a  very  beautiful  inflance  of  this  lail 
kind  in  the  chryfalis  of  the  elegant  cabbage-caterpillar. 
The  general  colour  of  the  chryfalis  of  the  common 
butterfiies,  however,  is  brown. 

Some  are  alfo  of  a  fine  deep  black  ;  and  of  thefe 
many  are  fo  fmooth  and  gloiTy,  that  they  are  equal  to 
the  fined:  Indian  japan.  The  common  caterpillar  of 
the  fig-tree  gives  an  inftance  of  one  of  thefe  mofl: 
beautiful  glofiy  ones  ;  the  caterpillar  of  the  vine  af¬ 
fords  another  of  thefe  fine  black  chryfalifes. 

The  rounded  chryfalifes  do  not  afford  any  thing  of 
that  variety  of  colouring  fo  remarkably  beautiful  in 
the  angular  ones  j  they  are  ufually  of  a  dufky  yellow^, 
in  different  (hades,  and  are  often  varioufly  fpotted 
with  black  ;  but  thefe,  as  well  as  all  other  chryfalifes, 
before  they  arrive  at  their  fixed  colour,  pafs  through 
feveral  other  temporary  ones  j  fome  being  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  colour  when  firff  produced  from  the  caterpillar, 
from  what  they  are  a  few  days  afterw^ards  j  and  fome 
varying  fo  greatly,  though  only  in  degree,  as  not  to 
be  diffinguilhable,  even  by  the  moft  converfimt  eye, 
from  what  they  were  when  firfl  produced.  The 


green  rough  caterpillar  of  the  cabbage  has  a  chryfalis  Chryfalis^ 
which  is  green  at  firfl  •,  and  from  that  gradually  goes 
through  all  the  (hades  of  green  to  a  faint  yellow’, 
which  is  its  lading  colour ;  and  one  of  the  oak  cater¬ 
pillars  yields  a  chryfalis  beautifully  fpotted  with  red  at 
its  firfl  appearance  ;  but  thefe  fpots  change  to  browm 
for  their  fixed  colour  :  the  third  day  from  their  for¬ 
mation  ufually  fixes  their  lading  colours  ;  and  if  they 
are  obferved  to  turn  black  in  any  part  after  this  time, 
it  is  a  fign  that  they  are  dead  or  dying. 

The  feveral  fpecies  of  infedls,  as  a  fly,  fplder,  and 
an  ant,  do  not  differ  more  evidently  from  one  ano¬ 
ther  in  regard  to  appearance,  than  do  a  caterpillar, 
its  chryfalis,  and  a  butterfly  produced  from  it ;  yet 
it  is  certain,  that  thefe  are  all  the  produ6l  of  the  fame 
individual  egg  j  and  nothing  is  more  certain,  than 
that  the  creature  which  was  for  a  while  a  caterpillar, 
is,  after  a  certain  time,  a  chryfalis,  and  then  a  but¬ 
terfly.  Thefe  great  changes  produced  in  fo  hidden  a 
manner,  feem  like  the  metat?iorphofes  recorded  in  the 
fables  of  the  ancients  ;  and  indeed  it  is  not  improbable 
that  thofe  fables  firfl  took  their  origin  from  fuch 
changes. 

The  parts  being  difflnguifhable  in  the  chryfalis,  we 
eafily  find  the  difference  of  the  fpecies  of  the  fly  that 
is  to  proceed  from  it.  The  naked  eye  (hows  whether 
it  be  one  of  thofe  that  have,  or  of  thofe  that  have  not, 
a  trunk-,  and  the  afliffance  of  a  microfeope  fliows  the 
antennae  fo  diffin£lly,  that  we  are  able  to  difeern  whe¬ 
ther  it  belongs  to  the  day  or  night  clafs  ^  and  often  to 
what  genus,  if  not  the  very  fpecies:  nay,  in  the  plu- 
mofe  horned  kinds,  we  may  fee,  by  the  antennae, 
whether  a  male  or  female  phalaena,  is  to  be  produced 
from  the  chryfalis  j  the  horns  of  the  female  being  in 
this  (late  evidently  narrower,  and  appearing  lefs  ele¬ 
vated  abovo  the  common  furface  of  the  body,  than 
thofe  of  the  male. 

All  thefe  parts  of  the  chryfalis,  how^ever,  though 
feen  very  dillindly,  are  laid  clofe  to  one  another,  and 
feem  to  form  only  one  mafs  5  each  of  them  is  covered 
with  its  own  peculiar  membrane  in  this  date,  and  all 
are  furrounded  together  by  a  common  one  ;  and  it  is 
only  through  thele  that  we  fee  them  ;  or  rather  w^e 
fee  on  thefe  the  figures  of  all  the  parts  moulded  within, 
and  therefore  it  requires  attention  to  difling uiih  them. 

The  chryfalis  is  foft  when  firfl  produced,  and  is  uvet- 
ted  on  the  front  with  a  vifeous  liquor ;  its  fkin,  though 
very  tender  at  firfl,  dries  and  hardens  by  degrees  ; 
but  this  vifeous  liquor,  which  furrounds  the  w’ings, 
legs,  &:c.  hardens  almofl  immediately  ^  and  in  confe- 
quence  fallens  all  thofe  limbs,  &.c.  into  a  mafs,  which 
were  before  loofe  from  one  another  :  this  liquor,  as 
it  hardens,  lofes  its  tranfparence,  and  becomes  brown  5 
fo  that  it  is  only  w’hiie  it  is  yet  moill  that  thefe  parts 
are  to  be  feen  diflin^l. 

It  is  evident  from  the  whole,  that  the  chryfalis  is 
no  other  than  a  butterfly,  the  parts  of  which  are  hid 
under  certain  membranes  which  fallen  them  together  ; 
and  when  the  limbs  are  arrived  at  their  due  ffrength, 
they  become  able  to  break  through  thefe  membranes, 
and  then  expand  and  arrange  thcmfelves  in  their  pro¬ 
per  order. 

The  firfl  metamorphofis,  therefore,  differs  nothing 
from  the  fecond,  except  that  the  butterfly  comes  from 
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^Chry fails,  the  body  of  the  caterpillar  in  a  weak  ftate,  with  limbs 
unable  to  perform  their  offices,  whereas  it  comes  from 
the  chryfalis  perfeiSl:. 

M.  Reaumur  has  given  us  many  curious  obferva- 
feSis,  vol.  i.  tions  on  the  Uruflure  and  ufes  of  the  feveral  cover- 
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ings  that  attend  the  varieties  of  the  caterpillar-kind  in 
this  date. 

The  creatures  in  general  remain  wholly  Immove¬ 
able  in  this  date,  and  feera  to  have  no  bufinefs  in  it 
but  a  patient  attendance  on  the  time  when  they  are 
to  become  butterflies  j  and  this  is  a  change  that  can 
happen  to  them,  only  as  their  parts,  before  extremely 
foft  and  weak,  are  capable  of  hardening  and  becoming 
firm  by  degrees,  by  the  tranfpiration  of  that  abundant 
humidity  wffiich  before  kept  them  foft  :  and  this  Is 
proved  by  an  experiment  of  M.  Reaumur,  who,  inclo- 
fing  fome  chryfalifes  in  a  glafs  tube,  found,  after  fome 
time,  a  fmall  quantity  of  water  at  the  bottom  of  it  j 
which  could  have  come  there  no  other  way,  but  from 
the  body  of  the  Inclofed  animal.  This  tranfpiration 
depends  greatly  on  the  temperature  of  the  air  ;  It  is 
increafed  by  heat,  and  diminiflied  by  cold  ;  but  it  has 
alfo  its  peculiarities  in  regard  to  the  feveral  fpecles 
of  butterfly  to  which  the  chryfiilis  belongs. 

According  to  thefe  obfervations,  the  time  of  the 
duration  of  the  animal  in  the  chryfalis  date  mud  be, 
in  dlderent  fpecies,  very  different ;  and  there  is  in¬ 
deed  this  wdde  difference  in'  the  extremes,  that  fome 
fpecies  remain  only  eight  days  in  this  date,  and  others 
eight  months. 

We  know  that  the  caterpillar  changes  its  fkin  four 
or  five  times  during  its  living  In  that  date  ;  and  that 
all  thefe  fkins  are  at  fird  produced  with  it  from  the 
clofcly  over  one  another.  It  parts  with, 
or  throws  off,  all  thefe  one  by  one,  as  the  butterfly, 
which  is  the  real  animal,  all  this  time  within,  grows 
more  and  more  perfe^f  in  the  feveral  fird  changes. 
"When  it  throws  off  one,  it  appears  in  another  fkin  ex- 
aftly  of  the  fame  form  j  but  at  its  final  change  from 
this  appearance,  that  is,  when  it  throws  off  the  lad 
fkin,  as  the  creature  within  is  now  arrived  at  fuch  a 
degree  of  perfe£i:ion  as  to  need  no  farther  taking  of 
nouridiment,  there  is  no  farther  need  of  teeth,  or  any 
of  the  other  parts  of  a  caterpillar.  The  creature,  in 
this  lad  change,  proceeds  in  the  very  fame  manner  as 
in  all  the  former,  the  fldn  opening  at  the  back,  and 
the  animal  making  its  way  out  in  this  fhape.  If  a  ca¬ 
terpillar,  when  about  to  throw  off  this  lad  fkin,  be 
thrown!  Into  fpirits  of  wnne,  and  left  there  for  a  few 
days,  the  membranes  within  will  harden,  and  the 
creature  may  be  afterwards  carefully  opened,  and  the 
chryfalis  taken  cut,  in  wffiich  the  form  of  the  tender 
butterdy  may  be  traced  in  all  its  lineaments,  and  its 
eyes,  legs,  &c.  evidently  feen.  It  is  not  neceffary, 
how^ever,  to  feize  upon  this  exa£l:  time  for  proving 
the  exidence  of  the  chryfalis  or  butterfly  in  the  cater¬ 
pillar  :  for  if  one  of  thefe  animals  be  thrown  into  fpi- 
rit  of  wine,  or  into  vinegar,  fome  days  before  that 
time,  and  left  there  for  the  fledi  to  harden,  it  may  af¬ 
terwards  be  diffe61ed,  and  all  the  lineaments  of  the 
butterfly  traced  out  in  it  j  the  wnngs,  legs,  antennf^',  &c. 
being  as  evident  here,  and  as  large,  as  in  the  chryfalis. 

It  is  very  plain  from  this,  that  the  change  of  the 
caterpillar  into  chryfalis  is  not  the  work  of  a  moment ; 
but  is  carrying  on  for  a  long  time  before,  even  fiom 
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the  very  hatching  of  the  creature  from  the  egg.  The  Chryfalis. 
parts  of  the  butterfly,  however,  are  not  diipofcd  ex-'““‘"'"V— 
adlly  in  the  fame  manner  while  in  the  body  of  the  ca¬ 
terpillar,  as  when  left  naked  in  the  form  of  the  chry¬ 
falis  :  for  the  wnngs  are  proportionally  longer  and 
narrower,  being  w’ound  up  into  the  form  of  a  cord  j 
and  the  antennm  are  rolled  up  on  the  head  5  the  trunk 
is  alfo  twided  up  and  laid  upon  the  head  ;  but  this  in 
a  very  different  manner  from  what  it  is  in  the  perfeft 
animal,  and  very  different  from  that  in  which  it  lies 
within  the  chryialis  j  lb  that  the  fird  formation  of  the 
butterfly  in  the  caterpillar,  by  time  arrives  at  a  pro¬ 
per  change  of  the  difpofition  of  its  parts,  in  order  to 
its  being  a  chryfalis.  The  very  eggs,  hereafter  to  be 
depofited  by  the  butterfly,  are  alio  to  be  found,  not 
only  in  the  chryfalis,  but  in  the  caterpillar  itfelf,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  their  natural,  regular  order.  I'hey  are  in¬ 
deed  in  this  date  very  fmall  and  tranfparent  5  but  af¬ 
ter  the  change  into  the  chryfalis,  they  have  their  pro¬ 
per  colour. 

As  foon  as  the  feveral  parts  of  the  butterdy,  there¬ 
fore,  are  arrived  at  a  date  proper  for  being  expoled 
to  the  more  open  air,  they  are  thrown  cut  from  the 
body  of  the  caterpillar  furrounded  only  with  their 
membranes  5  and  as  foon  as  they  are  arrived  after 
this  at  a  proper  degree  of  drciygth  and  folidity,  they 
labour  to  break  through  thefe  thinner  coverings,  and 
to  appear  in  their  proper  and  natural  form.  The 
time  of  their  duration  in  this  date  of  chryfalis  is  very 
uncertain,  fome  remaining  in  it  only  a  few  days, 
others  feveral  months,  and  fome  almoft  a  year  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  But  there  is  a  fallacy  in  this  that  many  are 
not  aware  of.  It  is  natural  to  think,  that  as  foon  as 
the  creature  has  inclofed  itfelf  in  its  ffieil,  be  that  of 
wffiat  matter  it  will,  it  undergoes  its  change  into  the 
chryfalis  date.  And  this  is  the  cafe  wdth  the  gene¬ 
rality  :  yet  there  are  fome  which  are  eight  or  nine 
months  in  the  diell  before  they  become  chryfalifes,  fo 
that  their  duration  in  the  real  chryfalis  date  is  much 
ffiorter  than  it  naturally  appears  to  be.  M.  Reaumur 
carefully  watched  the  auriculated  caterpillar  of  the 
oak  in  its  feveral  changes,  and  particularly  from  its 
chryfalis,  which  is  of  this  lad  kind,  into  the  dy  j  and 
has  given  an  account  of  the  method  of  this,  as  an  in¬ 
dance  of  the  general  courfe  of  nature  in  thefe  opera¬ 
tions. 

The  membranes  which  envelope  the  creature  In 
this  chryfalis  date  are  at  fird  tough  and  firm,  and  im¬ 
mediately  touch  the  feveral  parts  of  the  inclofed  ani¬ 
mal  ;  but  by  degrees,  as  thefe  parts  harden,  they  be¬ 
come  covered,  force  wdth  hairs,  and  others  with  fcales. 

Thefe,  as  they  continue  to  grow’,  by  degrees  fall  off 
the  feveral  particular^  membranes  which  cover  the 
parts  on  which  they  are  placed,  to  a  greater  didance, 
and  by  degrees  loofen  them  from  the  limbs.  I'his  is 
one  reafon  why  thofe  membranes  dry  and  become 
brittle.  ^ 

1  he  middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  corselet  is 
ufually  marked  with  a  line  which  runs  in  a  longitudi¬ 
nal  diredlion  j  and  this  part  is  always  more  elevated 
than  the  red,  even  in  the  conic  kinds,  which  are  no 
otherwife  angular.  This  line  is  in  fome  very  bold  and 
plain  5  in  others.  It  Is  fo  faint  as  not  to  be  didinguilh- 
able  without  glaffes  ;  but  it  is  always  in  the  midd  of  that 
line  that  the  ffieil  begins  to  open.  The  motion  of  the 
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CHryfalis.  head  of  tlie  butterfly  backwards  firft  occafions  this 
-  “V^'  crack  :  and  a  few  repetitions  of  the  fame  motion  open 
it  the  whole  length  of  the  line. 

The  clearing  itfelf,  however,  entirely  is  a  work 
of  more  time  in  this  cafe,  than  is  the  pafling  of  the 
chryfalls  out  of  the  body  of  the  caterpillar.  In  that 
cafe  there  is  a  crack  fufflciently  large  in  the  fkin  of  the 
back,  and  the  whole  chryfalls  being  loofe  comes  out 
at  once.  But  in  this  cafe,  every  particular  limb,  and 
part  of  the  body,  has  its  feparate  cafe  ;  and  thefe  are 
almoft  inconceivably  thin  and  tender,  yet  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  every  part  be  drawn  out  of  them  before  it 
appear  naked  to  the  open  air.  As  foon  as  all  this  is 
efFefted,  and  the  animal  is  at  full  liberty,  it  either  con¬ 
tinues  fome  time  upon  the  remains  of  its  covering,  or 
creeps  a  little  way  dlftant  from  it,  and  there  refls. 
The  wings  are  what  we  principally  admire  in  this  crea¬ 
ture.  Thefe  are  at  this  time  fo  extremely  folded  up, 
and  placed  in  fo  narrow  a  compafs,  that  the  creature 
Icems  to  have  none  at  all :  but  they  by  degrees  ex¬ 
pand  and  unfold  themfelves^  and  finally,  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  or  half  an  hour  at  the  utmoft,  they  appear 
at  their  full  fize,  and  in  all  their  beauty.  T  he  man¬ 
ner  of  this  fudden  unfolding  of  the  wungs  is  this  :  the 
fmall  figure  they  make  when  the  creature  firft  comes 
out  of  its  membranes,  does  not  prevent  the  obferving 
that  they  are  at  that  time  confiderably  thick.  This  is 
owing  to  its  being  a  large  wing  folded  up  in  the  nicefb 
manner,  and  with  folds  fo  arranged  as  to  be  by  no 
means  fenfible  to  the  eye,  for  the  wing  is  never  feen 
to  unfold  ;  but,  when  obferved  in  the  moft^  accurate 
manner,  feems  to  grow  under  the  eye  to  this  extent. 
When  the  creature  is  firft  produced  from  the  (hell,  it 
is  everywhere  molft  and  tender  j  even  its  wdngs  have 
no  ftrength  or  ftiffnefs  till  they  expand  themfelves  j 
'but  they  then  dry  by  degrees,  and,  with  the  other 
parts,  become  rigid  and  firm.  But  if  any  accident 
prevents  the  wings  from  expanding  at  their  proper 
time,  that  is,  as  foon  as  the  creature  is  out  of  its  fliell, 
they  never  afterwards  are  able  to  extend  themfelves  j 
but  the  creature  continues  to  wear  them  in  their  con- 
tra«fled  and  wholly  ufelefs  ftate  *,  and  very  often,  when 
the  wings  are  in  part  extended  before  fuch  an  accident 
happens,  it  ftops  them  in  a  partial  extenfion,  and  the 
creature  muft  be  contented  to  pafs  its  whole  life  with 
them  in  that  manner. 

M.  Reaumur  has  proved,  that  heat  and  cold  make 
great  differences  in  the  time  of  hatching  the  butterfly 
from  its  chryfalis  ftate  :  and  this  he  particularly  tried 
with  great  accuracy  and  attention,  by  putting  them  in 
veffels  in  warm  rooms,  and  in  ice-houfes  ;  and  it  feem- 
ed  wholly  owing  to  the  haftening  or  retarding  the  eva¬ 
poration  of  the  abundant  humidity  of  the  animal  in  the 
chryfalis  ftate,  that  it  fooner  or  later  appeared  in  the 
butterfly  form.  He  varnlfhed  over  fome  chryfalifes, 
in  order  to  try  what  w’ould  be  the  effe^I  of  thus  wholly 
preventing  their  tranfpiration  j  and  the  confequence 
was,  that  the  butterfly  came  forth  from  thefe  tw'o 
months  later  than  their  natural  time.  Thus  %vas  the 
duration  of  the  animal  in  this  ftate  lengthened  j  that  is, 
its  exiftence  was  lengthened  :  but  without  any  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  creature,  fmee  it  was  in  the  time  of  its 
ftate  of  inadlon,  and  probably  of  infenlibility. 

Though  this  v/as  of  no  confequence,  M.  Reaumur 
deduces  a  hint  from  it  that  feems  to  be  of  fome  ufc. 


He  obferves,  that  hen’s  eggs,  of  which  we  make  fo 
many  ufes,  and  eat  in  fo  many  forms,  are  properly  a 
fort  of  chryfalis  of  the  animal  j  their  germ,  after  they 
are  impregnated  by  the  cock,  containing  the  young 
animal  alive  j  and  waiting  only  a  due  degree  of  warmth 
to  be  hatched,  and  appear  in  its  proper  form.  Eggs 
tranfpire  notwlthftanding  the  haidnefs  of  their  (hells  ^ 
and  when  they  have  been  long  kept,  there  is  a  road 
found  near  one  of  their  ends,  betw^een  the  ftiell  and 
the  internal  membrane,  which  is  a  mark  of  their  being 
ftale,  and  is  the  efteft  of  an  evaporation  of  part  of 
their  humidity  :  and  the  fame  varniftr  which  had  been 
ufed  to  the  chryfalis,  being  tried  on  eggs,  was  found  to 
preferve  them  for  two  years,  as  frefh  as  if  laid  but  the 
fame  day,  and  fuch  as  the  niceft  palate  could  not  di- 
ftinguifti  from  thofe  that  w'^re  fo.  See  Eggs. 

It  is  not  yet  known  how  much  farther  this  ufeful 
fpeculation  might  be  carried,  and  whether  it  might 
not  be  of  great  ufe  even  to  human  life,  to  invent  fome- 
thing  that  ftiould  a61  in  the  manner  of  this  varnlih,  by 
being  rubbed  over  the  body,  as  the  athletce  did  of  old, 
and  the  favages  of  the  Weft  Indies  do  at  this  time, 
without  knowing  why.  But  to  return  to  the  lnfe6ls 
which  are  the  fubje^h  of  this  article  5  their  third  ftate, 
that  in  which  they  are  winged,  is  always  very  (hort, 
and  feems  deftined  for  no  other  adlon  but  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  the  fpecies.  See  Entomology  Index* 

CHRYSANTHEMUM,  corn  marigold  :  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  polygamia  fupertiua  order,  belonging  to  the 
fyngenefla  clafs  of  plants.  See  Botany  Index* 

CHRYSES,  the  prieft  of  Apollo,  father  of  Afty- 
nome,  called  from  him  Ghryfeis.  When  Lyrneffus  was 
taken,  and  the  fpoils  divided  among  the  conquerors, 
Chryfeis  fell  to  the  ftrare  of  Agamemnon.  Chryfes 
upon  this  went  to  tlie  Grecian  camp  to  folicit  his 
daughter’s  reftoration  j  and  when  his  prayers  were 
frultlefs,  he  implored  the  aid  of  Apollo,  who  vlflted 
the  Greeks  with  a  plague,  and  obliged  them  to  reftore. 
Chry  feis. 

GHRYSIPPUS,  a  Stoic  philofopher,  born  at  So¬ 
los  in  Cilicia,  was  dlfclple  to  Cleanthus,  Zeno’s  fuc- 
ceffor.  He  wrote  many  books,  feveral  of  rYhich  re¬ 
lated  to  logic.  None  of  the  philofophers  fpoke  in 
ftronger  terms  of  the  fatal  neceflity  of  every  thing,  nor 
more  pompoufly  of  the  liberty  of  man,  than  the  Stoics,* 
Chryfippus  in  particular.  He  w^as  fo  confiderable 
among  them,  as  to  eftablifli  it  into  a  proverb,  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Chryfippus,  the  porch  had  never  been. 
Yet  the  Stoics  complained,  as  Cicero  relates,  that  he 
had  collefled  fo  many  arguments  in  favour  of  the  feep- 
tical  hypothefis,  that  he  could  not  anfwer  them  him- 
felf  *,  and  thus  had  furniflied  Carneadcs,  their  antago- 
nift,  wdth  weapons  agatnft  them.  There  is  an  apoph¬ 
thegm  of  this  philofopher  preferved,  which  does  him 
honour.  Being  told  that  fome  perfons  [poke  111  of  him, 
“  It  is  no  matter  (faid  he),  I  wdll  live  fo  that  they 
(hall  not  be  believed.” 

CHRYSIS,  or  GOLDEN-FLY.  See  Entomology 
Index, 

CHRYSITRIX.  See  Botany  Index, 

CPIRYSOBALANUS,  cocoa  plum.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index, 

CHRYSOCOMA,  goldy-locks.  See  Botas-y 
Index. 

CHRYSOGONUM.  See  Botany  Index. 

CHRYSOLARUS, 


Chryfan# 

themum 

II 
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Chryfolams  CHRYSOLARUS,  Emanuel,  one  of  tViofe  learn- 
J)  ed  men  in  the  14th  century  who  brought  the  Greek 
literature  into  the  weft:.  He  was  a  man  of  rank  ;  and 
w  defeended  .from  an  ancient  family,  fald  to  have  removed 
with  Conftantine  from  Rome  to  Byzantium.  He  was 
fent  into  Europe  by  the  emperor  of  the  eaft  to  im¬ 
plore  the  aftiftance  of  Chriftian  princes.  He  after¬ 
wards  taught  at  Florence,  Venice,  Pavia,  and  Rome  j 
and  died  at  Conftantinople,  in  1415,  aged  47.  He 
WTote  a  Greek  grammar,  and  fome  other  fmall  pieces. 

CHRYSOLITE,  or  yellowish-green-topaz*, 
a  precious  ftone  of  a  grafs-grecn  colour,  found  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  Brazil,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Spain,  in  Au¬ 
vergne  and  Bourbon  in  France,  and  in  Derbyfhire  in 
England.  Some  are  likewife  found  with  volcanic  la¬ 
vas,  as  in  the  Vivarais,  where  fome  large  lumps  have 
been  feen  of  20  or  50  pounds  weight  *,  but  it  is  re¬ 
markable,  that  fome  of  thefe  chryfolites  are  partly  de- 
compofed  into  an  argillaceous  fubftance.  All  chry¬ 
folites,  however,  are  far  from  being  of  the  fame  kind. 
The  oriental  is  the  fame  with  the  peridot,  and  differs 
only  by  its  green  hue  from  the  fapphires,  topazes,  and 
rubies  of  the  fame  denomination.  This  becomes  elec¬ 
tric  by  being  rubbed ,  has  a  prifmatic  form  of  ftx,  or 
fometimes  of  five,  ftriated  faces ;  and  does  not  lofe  its 
colour  or  tranfparency  in  the  fire,  which  the  common 
chryfolite  often  does  j  becoming  either  opaque,  or 
melting  entirely  in  a  ftrong  heat.  The  inftant  it  melts, 
it  emits  a  phofphoric  light  like  the  bafts  of  alum  and 
gypfeous  fpar  :  with  borax  it  produces  a  thin  colour- 
lefs  glafs.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  between  3.600  and 
3.700  •,  according  to  Briffon  it  is  2.7821,  or  2.6923  5 
and  that  of  the  Spaniftt  chryfolite  3.0989. 

The  fubftance  of  this  precious  ftone  is  lamellated  in 
the  direction  of  the  axis  ot  its  primitive  form  *,  but  the 
chryfolite  from  Saxony  is  foliated  in  a  perpendicular 
dire61ion  to  the  fame  axis.  The  chryfolite  of  the  an- 
cients  was  the  fame  gem  which  is  now  called  topa%^  and 
the  narne,  of  itfelf,  indicates  that  it  ought  to  be  fo. — 
Pliny  fays  that  the  colour  of  the  chryfolite  is  yellow 
like  golL 

CHRi'$OLtTS-Pq/?e,  a  kind  of  glafs  made  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  natural  chryfolite,  by  mixing  two  ounces  of 
prepared  cryftal  with  ten  ounces  of  red-lead,  adding  12 
grains  of  crocus  martis  made  with  vinegar  j  and  then 
baking  the  whole  for  24  hours,  or  longer,  in  a  well 
luted  cucurbit. 

CHRYSOMELA,  a  genus  of  infects  belonging  to 
the  order  of  coleoptera.  See  Entomology  Index ^ 
CHRYSOPHYLLUM,  or  bully-tree.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index, 

CHRYSOPLENIUM,  See  Botany  Index. 

CHRYSOPRASUS,  or  Chrysoprasius,  the  loth 
of  the  precious  Hones  mentioned  in  the  Revelation,  as 
forming  the  foundation  of  the  heavenly  Jerufalem. 
The  chryfoprafius  is  by  mineralogifts  reckoned  to  be  a 
variety  of  the  chryfolite,  and  by  Cronftedt  called  the 
y^Uo%mJh  green  and  cloudy  topa%.  He  conjectures  that  it 
may  perhaps  be  the  fubftance  which  ferves  as  a  matrix 
to  the  chryfolite  ;  as  thofe  that  he  had  feen  were  like 
the  clear-veined  quartz,  called  in  Sweden  milk  cryjlal^ 
which  is  the  firft  degree  of  cryftallizotion. 

The  chryfoprafus,  according  to  M.  Magellan,  is  of 
a  green  colour,  deeper  than  the  chryfolite,  but  with  a 
yellowilh  tinge  inclining  to  blue  like  the  green  leek. 
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M.  Achard  fays  that  it  is  never  found  cryftallized, 
and  that  it  is  femi-tranfparent.  By  others  it  is  rec-  ^ 
koned  among  the  quartz,  and  its  colour  is  fuppofed  to 
be  owing  to  the  mixture  of  cobalt,  as  it  gives  a  fine 
blue  glafs  when  melted  with  borax,  or  with  fixed  al¬ 
kali.  M.  Achard,  however,  found  the  glafs  of  a  deep 
yellow  when  the  fufion  was  made  with  borax  ^  and 
that  it  really  contains  fome  calx  of  copper  inftead  of 
cobalt.  M.  Dutens  fays,  that  fome  gold  has  been 
found  in  this  kind  of  ftone  ;  but  this  laft  belongs  in 
all  probability,  fays  M.  Magellan,  to  another  clafs  of 
fubftances,  viz.  the  vitreous  fpars. 

To  the  latter  belongs  moft  probably  the  aventurine, 
whofe  colour  is  generally  a  yellow  brown  red  *,  though 
fometimes  it  inclines  more  to  the  yellow,  or  greenifti, 
than  to  the  red.  Thefe  ftones  are  not  quite  tranfpa- 
rent  :  fome  indeed  ftiine  with  fuch  a  brilliancy,  as  to 
render  them  of  confiderable  value,  but  they  are  very 
rare.  The  common  aventurine  is  but  an  artificial  glafs 
of  various  colours,  with  which  powder  of  gold  has 
been  mixed  \  and  thefe  imitated  aventurines  fo  fre¬ 
quently  excel  the  native  ones  in  fplendour,  that  the 
efteem  of  the  latter  is  now  much  lowered.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  chryfoprafus,  its  name  from  fliows 

it  to  be  of  a  greenifli-blue  colour,  like  the  leaves  of  a 
leek  j  it  only  differs  from  the  chryfolite  in  its  bluifti 
hue. 

CHRYSOSTOM,  St  John,  a  celebrated  patri¬ 
arch  of  Conftantinople,  and  one  of  the  moft  admired 
fathers  of  the  Chriftian  church,  was  born  of  a  noble 
family  at  Antioch,  about  the  year  347.  He  ftudied 
rhetoric  under  Libavius,  and  philofophy  under  Andra- 
gathus,  after  which  he  fpent  fome  time  in  folitude  in 
the  mountains  near  Antioch  j  but  the  aufterities  he  en¬ 
dured  having  impaired  his  health,  he  returned  to  An¬ 
tioch  where  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  Meletius. 
Flavian,  Meletius’s  fucceffor,  raifed  him  to  the  office 
of  prelhyter  five  years  after  j  when  he  diftinguiffied 
himfelf  fo  greatly  by  his  eloquence,  that  he  obtained 
the  furname  of  Golden  Mouth.  Nedlarius  patriarch  of 
Conftantinople  dying  in  397»  Chryfoftom,  whofe 
fame  was  fpread  throughout  the  whole  empire,  was 
chofen  in  his  room  by  the  unanimous  confent  of  both 
the  clergy  and  the  people.  The  emperor  Arcadius 
confirmed  this  eleiftion,  and  caufed  him  to  leave^  An¬ 
tioch  privately,  where  the  people  were  very  unwilling 
to  part  with  him.  He  was  ordained  biffiop  on  the 
2-6th  of  February  398  j  when  he  obtained  an  orc^er 
from  the  emperor  againft  the  Eunomians  and  Monta- 
nifts  ^  reformed  the  abufes  which  fubfifted  amongft  his 
clergy  \  retrenched  a  great  part  of  the  expences  in 
which  his  predeceffors  had  lived,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  feed  the  poor  and  build  hofpitals,  and  preached 
with  the  utmoft  zeal  againft  the  pride,  luxury,  and 
avarice  of  the  great.  But  his  pious  liberty  of  fpeech 
procured  him  many  powerful  enemies.  He  differed 
with  Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  who  got  him  depofed 
and  banifhed  *,  but  he  was  foon  recalled.  After  this, 
declaiming  againft  the  dedication  of  a  ftatue  ere61ed  to 
the  emprefs,  (he  baniftied  him  into  Cucufus  in  Arme¬ 
nia,  a  moft  barren  inhofpitable  place  >  afterwards,^  as 
they  w^ere  removing  him  from  Petyus,  the  foldiers 
treated  him  fo  roughly,  that  he  died  by  the  way,  A.  D. 
407.  The  beft  edition  of  his  works  is  that  publiftied 

at  Paris  in  1 7 1 8,  by  Monlfauson.  ^^-^ySTAL. 
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CHRYSTAL.  See  Crystal. 

CHUB,  or  CHUBB,  In  Ichthyology.  See  Cyprinus, 
Ichthyology  Index. 

The  reforts  of  this  filh  are  eafily  found,  for  they 
are  generally  holes  ovcrlhadowed  by  trees,  and  this  fifh 
will  be  feen  floating  in  fuch  altnoft  on  the  furface  of 
the  water  in  a  hot  day  in  great  numbers.  I’hey  are 
but  a  poor  fi(h  for  the  table,  and  are  very  full  of  bones  \ 
but  they  entertain  the  angler  very  much,  and  are  of 
the  number  of  thofe  that  are  eafily  taken. 

CHUBB,  Thomas,  a  noted  polemical  writer, 
bom  at  Eaft  Harnham,  a  village  near  Salifhury,  in 
1679.  He  was  put  apprentice  to  a  glover  at  Sallf- 
bury,  and  afterwards  entered  into  partnerfhip  with  a 
tallow-chandler.  Being  a  man  of  ftrong  natural  parts, 
he  employed  all  his  leifure  in  reading  *,  and  though  a 
(Iranger  to  the  learned  languages,  became  tolerably 
verfed  in  geography,  mathematics,  aud  other  branches 
of  fcience.  His  favourite  ftudy  was  divinity  j  and  he 
formed  a  little  fociety  for  the  purpofe  of  debatinjgr  up¬ 
on  religious  fubje£ls,  about  the  time  that  the  Trini¬ 
tarian  controverfy  v,ras  fo  warmly  agitated  between 
Clarke  and  Waterland.  This  fubjcfl,  therefore,  fall¬ 
ing  under  the  cognizance  of  Chubb’s  theological  af- 
fembly,  he  at  their  requefl  drew  up  and  arranged  his 
fentiments  on  it,  in  a  kind  of  differtation  \  w'hich  was 
afterwards  publiflied  under  the  title  of  The  Supremacy 
of  the  Father  ajferted^  &:c.  In  this  piece  Mr  Chubb 
fhow'ed  great  talents  in  reafoning,  and  acquired  fo 
much  reputation,  that  the  late  Sir  Jofeph  Jekyll,  ma¬ 
iler  of  the  rolls,  took  him  into  his  family  to  enjoy  his 
converfation  :  but  though  he  is  faid  to  have  been 
tempted  to  remain  with  him  by  the  offer  of  a  genteel 
allowance,  he  did  not  continue  with  him  many  years  5 
but  chofe  to  return  to  his  friends  at  Salifhury.  He  pub- 
lilhed  afterwards  a  4to  volume  of  tra£ls,  which  Mr 
Pope  informs  his  friend  Gay,  he  “  read  through  with 
admiration  of  the  writer,  though  not  always  with  ap¬ 
probation  of  his  doflrine.”  He  died  a  lingle  man  in 
the  68th  year  of  his  age,  and  left  behind  him  two  vols. 
of  poflhumous  trafls,  in  which  he  appears  to  have 
had  little  or  no  belief  in  revelation.  But  however  li¬ 
centious  his  way  of  thinking  may  be  deemed,  nothing 
irregular  or  immoral  has  been  fairly  imputed  to  him  in 
his  life  and  aflions. 

CHUDLEIGH,  Lady  Mary,  was  born  in  1656, 
and  married  to  Sir  George  Chudleigh,  Baronet,  by 
whom  (lie  had  feveral  children :  her  poems  and  effays 
have  been  much  admired  for  delicacy  of  flylc.  She 
died  in  1710  ;  and  is  faid  to  have  written  feveral  dra¬ 
matic  pieces,  which,  though  not  printed,  are  preferved 
in  the  family. 

CHUPMESSAHITES,  a  fea  among  the  Maho¬ 
metans,  who  believe  that  Jefus  Chrifl  is  God,  and  the 
true  Mefliah,  the  Redeemer  of  the  w^orld  \  but  without 
rendering  him  any  public  or  declared  worfhip.  The 
Word  in  the  Turkifh  language  lignifies  Prote&or  of  the 
Chriflians.  Ricaut  fays,  there  are  abundance  of  thefe 
Chupmeffahites  among  the  people  of  fafliion  in  Turkey, 
and  fome  ev-en  in  the  feraglio. 

CHURCH,  has  different  (ignifications,  according  to 
the  different  fubjeas  to  which  it  is  applied. 

I.  It  is  underftood  of  the  colleaive  body  of  Chrif- 
tians,  or  all  thofe  over  the  face  of  the  w’hole  earth 
who  profefs  to  believe  in  Chrill,  and  acknowledge  him 
VoL.  VL  Part  1. 


to  be  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  This  is  what  the  an¬ 
cient  writers  call  the  catholic  or  univcifal church.  Some¬ 
times  the  w'ord  church  is  conlidered  in  a  more  exten- 
five  fenfe,  and  divided  into  feveral  branches  \  as  the 
church  militant,  is  the  affembly  of  the  faithful  on  the 
earth  5  the  church  triumphant,  that  of  the  faithful  al¬ 
ready  in  glory  ;  to  which  the  Papifls  add  the  church 
patient ;  which,  according  to  their  do6lrines,  is  that  ot 
the  faithful  in  purgatory. 

2.  Church  is  applied  to  any  particular  congregation 
of  Chrillians,  who  affoclate  together  and  concur  in  the 
participation  of  all  the  inftitutions  of  Jefus  Chrill,  with 
their  proper  pallors  and  minillers.  I'hus  w’e  read  of 
the  church  of  Antioch,  the  church  of  Alexandia,  the 
church  of  Theffalonica,  and  the  like. 

3.  Church  denotes  a  particular  feft  of  Chrillians 
diftinguidied  by  particular  doflriiies  and  ceremonies. 
In  this  fenfe,  we  fpeak  of  the  RomiQi  church,  the 
Greek  church,  the  Reformed  church,  the  church  of 
England,  &.c. 

The  Latin  or  Wellern  church,  comprehends  all  the 
churches  of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Africa,  the  north, 
and  all  other  countries  whither  the  Romans  carried 
their  language.  Great  Britain,  part  of  the  Netherlands, 
of  Germany,  and  of  the  North,  have  been  feparated 
from  hence  ever  lince  the  time  of  Henry  VIII ;  and 
conllitute  what  we  call  the  Reformed  Church,  and  what 
the  Romanills  call  the  wellern  fchifm. 

The  Greek,  or  Ealtern  church,  comprehends  the 
churches  of  all  the  countries  anciently  fubje6l  to  the 
Greek  or  eallern  empire,  and  through  which  their  lan¬ 
guage  was  carried  ;  that  is,  all  the  fpace  extended  from 
Greece  to  Mefopotamia  and  Perlia,  and  thence  into 
Egypt.  This  church  has  been  divided  from  the  Ro¬ 
man  ever  fince  the  time  of  the  emperor  Phocas. 

The  Galilean  church,  denotes  the  church  of  France, 
under  the  government  and  dire£lion  of  their  refpe6live 
bilhops  and  pallors.  This  church  has  always  enjoyed 
certain  franchifes  and  immunities  *,  not  as  grants  from 
popes,  but  as  derived  to  her  from  her  lirll  original, 
and  which  Ihe  has  taken  care  never  to  relinquilli. 
Thefe  liberties  depend  upon  two  maxims  *,  the  lirll, 
that  the  pope  has  no  authority  or  right  to  command 
or  order  any  thing,  either  in  general  or  in  particular, 
in  which  the  temporaltles  and  civil  rights  of  the  king¬ 
dom  are  concerned  5  the  fecond,  that,  notwithllanding 
the  pope’s  fupremacy  is  owmed  in  cafes  purely  fpirltual, 
yet  in  France  his  pow'er  is  limited  and  regulated  by  the 
decrees  and  canons  of  ancient  councils  received  in  that 
realm.  . 

4.  The  word  church  Is  ufed  to  fignify  the  body  of 
ecclelialllcs,  or  the  clergy,  in  contradillin£lion  to  the 
laity.  See  Clergy. 

5.  Church  is  ufed  for  the  place  where  a  particular 
congregation  or  fociety  of  Chrillians  affemble  for  the 
celebration  of  divine  fervice.  In  this  fenfe  churches 
are  varioufly  denominated,  according  to  the  rank,  de¬ 
gree,  difeipline,  &.c.  as  Metropolitan  church.  Patri¬ 
archal  church.  Cathedral  church.  Parochial  church. 
Collegiate  church,  8tc.  See  Metropolis,  Patri¬ 
arch,  &c. 

In  ecclefiallical  writers,  we  meet  with  grand  churchy 
for  the  chief  church  of  a  place  \  particularly  In  the 
Greek  liturgy,  for  the  church  of  St  Sophia  at  Con- 
ftantinople,  the  fee  of  the  patriarch,  founded  by  Con- 
S  flantine, 
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Churches,  ftantme,  and  confecrated  under  Juftlnian.  It  was  at 
^  that  time  fo  magnificent,  that  Jufiinian  is  faid  to  have 
cried  out  in  the  confecration  thereof,  Ev/xjjc-ae  erg, 

1  have  outdone  thee,  Solomon^  The  dome,  which  is  faid 
to  have  been  the  firft  that  was  built,  is  330  feet  diame¬ 
ter. 

The  firft  church  publicly  built  by  the  Chrifiians, 
fome  authors  maintain  to  be  that  of  St  Saviour  at 
Rome  founded  by  Conftantine  ;  others  contend,  that 
feveral  churches  abroad,  called  by  the  name  of  St  Peter 
Vivusy  w’ere  built  in  honour  of  that  apoftle  during  his 
lifetime. 

Church^  with  regard  to  architedfure,  Davller  de¬ 
fines  a  large  oblong  edifice,  in  form  of  a  ihip,  with 
nave,  choir,  aifles,  chapel,  belfry,  &.c.  See  each  part 
under  its  proper  head. 

Church,  Simple,  is  that  which  has  only  a  nave  and  a 
choir. 

Church  with  Aljles,  that  which  has  a  row  of  porti¬ 
coes,  in  form  of  vaulted  galleries,  with  chapels  in  its 
circumference. 

Church  in  a  Greek  crofs,  that  where  the  length  of 
the  traverfe  part  is  equal  to  that  of  the  nave  ;  fo  called 
becaufe  moft  of  the  Greek  churches  are  built  in  this 
form. 

Church  in  a  Latin  crofs,  that  whofe  nave  is  longer 
than  the  crofs  part,  as  in  moft  of  the  Gothic  churches. 

Church  in  Rotundo,  that  whofe  plan  is  a  perfedl  cir¬ 
cle,  in  imitation  of  the  Pantheon. 

For  the  form  of  the  ancient  Greek  churches,  wTen 
they  had  all  their  parts,  it  was  as  follow^s  :  firft  was  a 
porch,  or  portico,  called  the  vaunt-nave,  ;  this 

was  adorned  with  columns  on  the  outfide,  and  bn  the 
infide  furrounded  with  a  wall  ;  in  the  middle  whereof 
was  a  door,  through  w'hich  they  pafted  into  a  fecond 
portico.  The  firft  of  thefe  porticoes  was  deftined  for 
the  energurneni,  and  penitents  in  the  firft  ftage  of 
their  repentance  \  the  fecond  was  much  longer,  defti¬ 
ned  for  penitents  of  the  fecond  clafs,  and  the  catechu¬ 
mens,  and  hence  called  ferula,  becaufe  thofe 

placed  in  it  began  to  be  fubje£l  to  the  difeipline  of  the 
church.  Thefe  two  porticoes  took  up  about  one 
third  of  the  fpace  of  the  church.  From  the  fecond 
portico  they  paffed  into  the  nave,  w^hich  took  up 
near  another  third  of  the  church.  In  the  middle,  or 
at  one  fide  of  the  nave,  w^as  the  ambo,  where  the  dea¬ 
cons  and  priefts  read  the  gofpel  and  preached.  The 
nave  was  deftined  for  the  reception  of  the  people,  who 
here  aftifted  at  prayers. 

Near  the  entrance  of  this  was  the  baptiftery  or  font. 
Beyond  the  nave  was  the  choir,  fet  wdth  feats, 

and  round  :  the  firft  feat  on  the  right,  next  the  lan^lu- 
ary,  being  for  the  chantor,  or  choragus. 

From  the  choir  they  afeended  by  fteps  to  the  fanc- 
tuary,  \vhich  was  entered  at  three  doors.  The  fanc- 
tuary  had  three  apfides  in  its  length  *,  a  great  one  in 
the  middle,  under  which  was  the  altar,  crowned  with 
a  baldachin,  fupported  by  four  columns.  Under  each 
of  the  fmall  apfides,  was  a  kind  of  table  or  cupboard, 
in  manner  of  a  beaufet. 

Though,  of  the  Greek  churches  now  remaining,  few 
have  all  the  parts  above  deferibed,  moft  of  them  having 
been  reduced  to  ruins  or  converted  into  mofques. 

High  Church  was  a  denomination  originally  given 
to  thofe  otherwife  called  Nonjurors ^  who  refufed  to  ac¬ 


knowledge  the  title  of  William  III,  to  the  crown  of  Church^, 
Great  Britain,  under  a  notion  that  James  II.  though  J^hurchilb^ 
excluded,  was  ftill  their  rightful  fovereign.  This  ap-  *  ^ 

pellation  was  given  them,  becaufe  they  entertained 
high  notions  of  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  church, 
and  the  extent  of  its  prerogative  and  jurifdiftion.  And 
thofe,  on  the  contrary,  were  called  low-church  men, 
who  difapproved  of  the  feceflion  and  obftinacy  of  the 
nonjurors,  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  moderation 
toward  difteriters,  and  were  lefs  ardent  in  extending  the 
l.mits  of  church  authority.  The  denomination  of 
high-church  men  is  now  more  generally  applied  to  all 
who  form  pompous  and  ambitious  conceptions  of  the 
authority  and  jurifdi£lion  of  the  church,  and  w^ho 
w^ould  raife  it  to  an  abfolute  independence  on  all  hu¬ 
man  power. 

CnuRCH-Ale*  See  Whitsun-AIc, 

Church  Reeves,  the  fame  with  CnuRCH-Wardens, 

CuuRCH-Scot,  or  Churchejfet,  a  payment  or  contri¬ 
bution,  by  the  Latin  writers  frequently  called  primitie 
feminum  ;  being,  at  firft,  a  certain  meafure  of  wheat, 
paid  to  the  prieft  on  St  Martin’s  day,  as  the  firft  fruits 
of  harveft.  This  was  enjoined  by  the  law^s  of  King 
Malcolm  IV.  and  Canute,  c.  10.  But  after  this. 

Church  fcot  came  to  fignify  a  referve  of  corn-rent  paid 
to  the  fecular  priefts,  or  to  the  religious  ;  and  fome- 
times  was  taken  in  fo  general  a  fenfe  as  to  include 
poultry,  or  any  other  provifion  that  was  paid  in  kind 
to  the  religious.  See  Tithe. 

CnuRCH-Wardens  i^ecclejicje  guar  diant),  in  the  Eng- 
lifti  ecclefiaftical  polity,  are  the  guardians  or  keepers 
of  the  church,  and  reprefentatives  of  the  body  of  the 
parifti.  They  are  fometimes  appointed  by  the  mini- 
fter,  fometimes  by  the  parilh,  fometimes  by  both  toge¬ 
ther,  as  cuftom  diredls.  They  are  taken,  in  favour  of 
the  church,  to  be,  for  fome  purpofes,  a  kind  of  corpo¬ 
ration  at  the  common  lav/  ;  that  k,  they  are  enabled, 
by  that  name,  to  have  a  property  in  goods  and  chat¬ 
tels,  and  to  bring  actions  for  them,  for  the  ufe  and 
profit  of  the  parifti.  Yet  they  may  not  wafte  the 
church  goods,  but  may  be  removed  by  the  parifti,  and 
then  called  to  account  by  adlions  at  common  law  :  but 
there  is  no  method  of  calling  them  to  account  but  by 
firft  removing  them  \  for  none  can  legally  do  it  but 
thofe  vvho  are  put  in  their  place.  As  to  lands,  or  other 
real  property,  as  the  church,  churchyard,  Stc.  they 
have  no  fort  of  intereft  therein  ;  but  if  any  damage  is 
done  thereto,  the  parfon  only  or  vicar  (hall  have  the 
action.  'Fheir  office  alfo  is  to  repair  the  church,  and 
make  rates  and  levies  for  that  purpofe  :  but  thefe  are 
recoverable  only  in  the  ecclefiaftical  courts.  They 
are  alfo  joined  with  the  overfeers  in  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  poor.  They  are  to  levy  a  ftiilllng 
forfeiture  on  all  fuch  as  do  not  repair  to  church  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  *,  and  are  empowered  to  keep 
all  perfons  orderly  while  there  j  to  which  end  it  has 
been  held  that  a  church-w^arden  may  juftify  the  pul¬ 
ling  off  a  man’s  hat,  without  being  guilty  of  either  an 
affault  or  a  trefpafs.  There  are  alfo  a  multitude  of  o- 
ther  petty  parochial  powers  committed  to  their  charge 
by  divers  a6Is  of  parliament. 

CHURCHILL,  Sir  Winston,  the  father  of  the 
great  duke  of  Marlborough,  was  defeended  from  an 
ancient  and  honourable  family  in  Dorfetftiire.  He 
was  born  at  Wotton  Glanville  in  that  county  in  1610  5 

and 
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tSiurchm.  and  educated  at  St  John’s  college  at  Oxford 
u— y— gaged  in  the  caufe  of  his  unfortunate  fovereign  Cha.  I. 

for  which  he  fuifered  feverely  in  his  fortune;  and 
having  married,  while  young,  Elizabeth,  the  daughter 
of  Sir^John  Drake  of  Afhe  in  Devonfliire,  flie  was  for- 
ced  to  feek  a  refuge  in  her  father’s  houfe,  when  Mr 
Churchill’s  misfortunes  left  him  none  that  he  could  call 
his  own  ;  and  there  moft  of  his  children  were  boiii. 
After  the  reftoration,  he  was  elefted  a  burgefs  to  ferye 
in  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Weymouth  ;  and,  in 
1669,  his  majefty  Tvas  pleated  to  confer  on  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  The  next  year  he  was  m  ide 
one  of  the  commiffioners  of  claims  in  Ireland  ;  and 
upon  his  leturn  from  thence,  w’as  conftituted  one  of 
the  clerks  comptrollers  of  the  green  cloth  :  but  writ¬ 
ing  a  kind  of  political  effay  upon  the  Hiflory  of 
England,  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  parliament, 
he  was,  in  1678,  difmiffed  from  his  poft.  He  was, 
however,  foon  rellored  to  it  again  ;  and  lived  to  fee 
his  eldeft  furviving  fon  raifed  to  the  peerage,  and  the 
reft  of  his  children  in  a  fair  way  to  promotion.  He 
died  in  1688. 

Churchill,  John^  duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
prince  ot  the  holy  Roman  empire,  a  moft  renowned 
general  and  ftatefman,  was  born  at  Afhe  in  Devon- 
ftiire  in  1650.  He  was  eldeft  fon  of  Sir  Winfton 
Cliurchill,  who  carried  him  to  court  while  very  young, 
and  where  he  was  particularly  favoured  by  James 
duke  of  York,  afterwards  King  James  II.  when  only 
twelve  years  of  age.  Iti  1666,  he  was  made  an  eniign 
of  the  guards  during  the  firft  Dutch  war ;  and  after- 
#  wards  improved  himfelf  greatly  in  the  military  art  at 

Tangier.  In  1672,  Mr  Churchill  attended  the  duke 
of  Monmouth,  who  commanded  a  body  of  auxiliaries 
in  the  French  fervice,  and  was  foon  after  made  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  duke’s  own  regiment.  At  the  hege  of  Ni- 
meguen,  which  happened  in  that  campaign,  he  diftin- 
guiihed  himfelf  fo  much  that  he  was  taken  notice  of 
by  the  celebrated  Marftial  Tiirenne,  who  beftow'ed  on 
him  the  name  of  the  handfome  Englifhnmn, — In  1673, 
lie  was  at  the  ftege  of  Maeftricht,  where  he  gained 
fuch  applaufe,  that  the  king  of  France  made  him  a 
public  acknowledgment  of  his  fervice  ;  and  the  duke 
of  Monmouth,  who  had  the  direftion  of  the  attack, 
told  King  Charles  II.  th  t  he  owed  his  life  to  Mr 
Churchill’s  bravery.  In  i68t,he  married  Sarah  daugh¬ 
ter  and  co-heirefs  {with  her  filler  the  countefs  of 
Tyrconnel)  of  Richard  Jennings  Efq.  of  Sandrich,  in 
Hertfordftiire.  The  duke  of  York  recommended  him 
in  a  very  particular  manner  to  the  king ;  W’ho,  in 
5682,  created  him  baron  of  Eyemouth  in  the  county 
of  Berwick,  in  Scotland,  and  made  him  colonel  of  the 
third  troop  of  guards.  A  little  after  Kiny  James’s  ac- 
celTion,  he  was  created  Baron  Churchill  of  Sandrich  in 
the  county  of  H  ^rtford,  and  made  brigadier-general 
of  his  majefty’s  army  in  the  weft;  w^here,  when  the 
duke  of  Monmouth  came  to  furprile  the  king’s  army 
while  the  earl  of  Feverfham  and  the  majority  of  the 
officers  w'ere  in  their  beds,  he  kept  the  enemy  in 
play,  till  the  king’s  forces  had  formed  themfelvcs,  and 
thereby  faved  the  whok  army.  When  James  ftiowed 
an  intention  of  eftablifhing  the  Catholic  religion  in 
Britain,  Lord  Churchill,  notwithftandiv  g  the  great  ob¬ 
ligations  he  owed  him,  thought  it  his  dutv  to  abandon 
tho  royal  caufe ;  but  even  then  did  not  leave  him 
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He  en-  without  acquainting  him  by  letter  with  the  rcafon  of  Churchu..^ 
his  fo  doing.  Lord  Churchill  was  gracioufty  received 
by  the  prince  of  Orange  ;  and  was  by  him  employed 
firft  to  re-aftemble  the  troop  of  guards  at  London, 
and  afterwards  to  reduce  feme  lately  raifed  regiments, 
and  to  new-model  the  army  ;  for  wliich  purpole  he 
was  inverted  wdth  the  rank  and  title  of  lieutenant-ge¬ 
neral.  In  1689,  he  was  fworn  one  of  the  privy  coun¬ 
cil,  and  one  ot  the  gentlemen  of  the  king’s  bed  cham¬ 
ber  *,  and  on  the  9th  of  April  following,  was  raifed 
to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Marlborough  in  the  county  of 
Wilts.  He  afiifted  at  the  coronation  of  their  majefties  ; 
and  was  foon  after  made  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Engllfti  forces  fent  over  to  Holland  ;  and  here  he  firft 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  fame  which  w^as  afterwards 
fpread  over  all  Europe.  In  1690,  he  was  made  ge¬ 
neral  of  the  forces  fent  to  Ireiaini  ;  where  he  made 
the  ftrong  garrifons  of  Cork  and  Krnfale  prrfoners  of 
war.  The  year  following,  Kirrg  W^rlliam  ftrowred  the 
good  opinion  he  had  of  his  condmB:,  by  fending  him 
to  Flanders  to  put  all  things  in  leadinefs,  and  to  draw 
the  army  together  before  his  arrival.  In  1692,  he 
was  difmifled  from  all  his  employments ;  and,  not 
long  after,  was  w’lth  fome  other  peers  committed  to 
the  tower  on  an  accufaiion  of  high  treafon  ;  'which, 
how’ever,  was  afterwards  found  to  be  a  falfe  and  ma¬ 
licious  report,  the  authors  of  which  were  puniftied. 
Marlborough  w^as  foon  reftored  to  favour,  and  in  1698 
was  appointed  governor  to  the  earl  of  Gloucefter ; 
with  this  extraordinary  compliment  from  King  William, 

My  lord,  make  him  but  what  you  are,  and  my  ne¬ 
phew  wdll  be  all  I  wifh  to  fee  him,”  The  fame  day 
he  w^as  again  fworn  one  of  the  privy  council  ;  and  in 
July  following  was  declared  one  of  the  lords  juftices  of 
England,  for  the  adminillration  of  the  government,  in 
w^hich  great  truft  he  was  three  times  fucceftively  in  the 
king’s  abfence.  In  1701  he  w’as  appointed  general  of 
the  fdot,  commander  in  chief  of  the  Englifti  forces, 
and  ambalTador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  at 
the  Hague.  Upon  the  acceftion  of  Qneen  Anne  to 
the  throne,  he  was  eledled  into  the  order  of  the  gar¬ 
ter,  declared  captain-general  of  all  her  majefty’s  forces, 
and  fent  ambaffador  extiaordinary  and  plenipoteiitiai y 
to  Holland.  After  feveral  conferences  about  a  war, 
he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  army,  where  all  the 
other  generals  had  orders  to  obey  him.  His.exploits 
in  the  field  have  been  taken  notice  of  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Britain,  344 — 370:  we  lhall  therefore  only 

take  notice  in  this  place  of  the  rewards  and  honours 
conferred  upon  him  for  thefe  exploits.  After  his  firft 
campaign  he  was  created  marquis  of  Bhmdford  and 
duke  of  Marlborough,  with  a  penfion  of  5000!.  out 
of  the  poft-cffice,  to  devolve  for  ever  upon  thofe  en¬ 
joying  the  title  of  duke  of  Marlborough.  In  1703, 
he  met  Charles  HI.  late  emperor,  going  to  Spain,  who 
prefented  him  with  a  fword  fet  with  diamonds.  In 
1704,  having  forced  the  enemy’s  lines  at  Schellenberg, 
he  received  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  emperor  Leo¬ 
pold,  written  with  his  own  hand  ;  an  honour  feldcm 
done  to  any  but  fovereign  princes.  Alter  the  battle 
of  Blenheim,  he  received  congratulatcxy  letters  from 
moft  of  the  potentates  in  Europe,  particularly  from  the  • 
ftates-general,  and  from  the  emperor,  who  defired 
him  to  accept  of  the  dignity  of  a  prince  of  the  empire, 
which  with  the  queen’s  leave  w^as  conferred  upon  him 
S  2  by 
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^Churchill,  by  tlie  title  of  Prince  of  Mildenheim  in  the  province  of  young, 
Suahia^  After  the  campaign  was  ended,  he  vilited 
the  court  of  Pruflia,  where  he  laid  fuch  fcheraes  as 
fufpended  the  difputes  with  the  Dutch  about  King 
William’s  eftate  j  which  wife  condud  caufed  the  whole 
'  confederacy  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  done  the 
greateft  fervice  poflible  to  the  common  caufe.  Upon 
bis  return  to  England,  the  queen,  to  perpetuate  his 
memory,  granted  the  intereft  of  the  crown  in  the 
honour  and  manor  of  Woodftock  and  hundred  of 
Wotton  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  In  1705 
he  made  a  tour  to  Vienna,  upon  an  invitation  of  the 
emperor  Jofeph  ;  who  highly  carefied  him,  and  made 
him  a  grant  of  the  lordlhip  of  Mildenheim.  After 
the  campaign  of  1708,  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of 
commons  was  fent  to  Bruffels  on  purpofe  to  compli¬ 
ment  him  j  and  on  his  return  to  England  he  was  again 
complimented  in  the  houfe  of  lords  by  Lord  Chancellor 
Cowper.  All  his  fervices,  however,  and  all  the  ho¬ 
nours  conferred  upon  him,  were  not  fufficient  to  pre- 
ferve  him  from  being  difgraced.  After  the  change  of 
the  miniftry  in  1710,  his  intereft  daily  declined  \  and 
in  1712,  on  the  firft  day  of  the  new  year,  he  was  re¬ 
moved  from  all  his  places.  Finding  all  arts  ufed  to 
render  him  obnoxious  in  his  native  country,  he  vilited 
his  principality  of  Mildenheim,  and  feveral  towns  in 
Germany  5  after  which  he  returned  to  England,  and 
arrived  there  on  the  day  of  the  queen’s  death.  After 
being  w’elcomed  by  the  nobility  and  foreign  rainifters, 
he  attended  on  King  George  I.  in  his  public  entry 
through  London,  who  appointed  him  captain-general, 
colonel  of  the  firft  regiment  of  foot-guards,  one  of  the 
commiflioners  for  the  government  of  Chelfea  hofpital, 
and  mafter  general  of  the  ordnance.  Some  years  be¬ 
fore  his  death,  he  retired  from  public  bufinefs.  He 
died  at  Windfor-lodge  in  1722,  aged  73  5  leaving  be¬ 
hind  him  a  very  numerous  pofterlty,  allied  to  the  nc« 
bleft  and  greateft  families  in  thefe  kingdoms.  Upon 
his  demife  all  parties  united  in  doing  honour  or  rather 
juftice  to  his  merit,  and  his  corpfe  was  interred  the 
9th  of  Auguft  following,  with  all  the  folemnity  due 
to  a  perfon  who  had  deferved  fo  highly  of  his  country, 
in  Weftminfter-abbey.  The  noble  pile  near  Wood- 
Itock,  which  bears  the  name  of  Blenheim-houfe,  may 
be  juftly  ftyled  his  monument :  but  without  pretending 
to  the  gift  of  prophecy,  one  may  venture  to  foretel, 
that  his  glory  w’ill  long  furvive  that  ftrn61ure  j  and 
that  fo  long  as  our  hiftories  remain,  or  indeed  the 
liiftories  of  Europe,  his  memory  will  live  and  be  the 
boaft  of  Britain,  which  by  his  labours  tvas  raifed  to  be 
the  firft  of  nations,  as  during  the  age  in  which  he  lived 
he  was  defervedly  efteemed  the  firft  of  men.  If  he  had 
foibles,  as  thefe  are  infeparable  from  human  nature, 
they  were  fo  hidden  by  the  glare  of  his  virtues  as  to  be 
fcarccly  perceived,  or  were  willingly  forgotten.  A 
certain  parafite,  who  thought  to  pleafe  Lord  Boling- 
broke  by  ridiculing  the  avarice  of  the  duke,  was  ttopt 
fl^ort  by  his  lordfliip  ;  who  faid,  “  He  was  fo  very 
great  ^  man,  that  I  forget  he  had  that  vice.” 

Oat  of  a  variety  of  anecdotes  and  teftimonies  con¬ 
cerning  this  illuftrious  perfonage,  colleded  in  the  new 
edition  of  the  Biographia  Britannica^  the  following  fe- 
ledion  may  ferve  to  illuftrate  more  particularly  his  dif- 
pofition  and  manners. 

One  of  the  firft  things  which  he  did,  when  very 
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was  to  purchafe  a  box  to  put  his  money  In  j  Churchill, 
an  indication  this  of  the  economical,  not  to  fay  ava-  '  — — v"* ' 
ricious,  temper  that  accompanied  him  through  life. 

Dr  Jofeph  Warton  relates,  that,  on  the  evening  of  an 
important  battle,  the  duke  was  heard  to  chide  his  fer* 
vant  for  having  been  fo  extravagant  as  to  light  four 
candles  in  his  tent  when  Prince  Eugene  came  to  confer 
with  him.  Mr  Tyers,  on  the  other  hand,  men¬ 
tioned  a  circuraftance,  which,  if  well  founded,  re¬ 
dounds  to  his  grace’s  generofity  j  though  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  refpe6l  it  is  much  to  his  diferedit :  It  is,  that 
during  the  rebellion  1715  he  fent  io,OOol.  to  the 
carl  of  Mar.  We  confider  the  ftory  as  only  a  tradi¬ 
tional  report,  w^hich  has  not  in  itfelf  any  great  degree 
of  probability  j  and  therefore  we  are  by  no  means  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  truth.  The  late  Mr  Richardfon  junior, 
the  painter,  hath  recorded  a  pleafing  inftance  of  the 
duke’s  calmnefs  of  difpofition  ;  for  which,  indeed,  he 
was  always  remarkable.  “  The  duke  of  Marlborough 
(fays  the  writer),  riding  out  once  wdth  Coraraiffary 
Marriot,  near  the  coramiffary’s  houfe  in  the  country, 
it  began  to  rain,  and  the  duke  called  for  his  cloak  \ 

Marriot  having  his  put  on  by  his  fervant  immediately. 

The  duke’s  fervant  not  bringing  the  cloak,  he  called 
for  it  again  5  but  the  man  was  ftill  puzzling  about  the 
ftraps  and  buckles.  At  laft,  it  raining  now  very  hard, 
the  duke  called  again,  and  afked  him,  “  rvhat  he  was 
about  that  he  did  not  bring  his  cloak  ?”  ‘  You  muft 
ftay  (grumbles  the  fellow),  if  it  rains  cats  and  dogs, 
till  I  can  get  at  it.’  The  duke  only  turned  to  Marriot 
and  faid,  “  I  would  not  be  of  that  fellow’s  teraper.”^ 

The  duke  of  Marlborough  (adds  Mr  Richardfon)  did 
by  nature  and  conftitution,  what  Seneca  judged  by 
philofophy  ought  to  be  done,  ^lid  ef  quore  ego  fervi 
mei  hilarius  refponfumy  et  contumaciorem  vultum^JiageU 
Us  et  compedibus  expiern  ^ 

Dr  Swift,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Stella,  relates  the 
following  particulars  concerning  the  duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough.  “  I  was  early  this  morning  with  Secretary 
St  John,  and  gave  him  a  memorial  to  get  the  queen’s 
letter  for  the  firft-fruits,  w'ho  has  promifed  to  do  it  in 
a  very  few  days.  He  told  me  ‘  he  had  been  with  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  who  was  lamenting  his  former 
wrong  fteps  in  joining  with  the  Whigs,  and  faid  he 
was  worn  out  with  age,  fatigue,  and  misfortunes.’  I 
fw^ear  it  pitied  me  j  and  I  really  think  they  will  not  do 
well  in  too  much  mortifying  that  man,  although  in¬ 
deed  it  is  his  own  fault.  He  is  covetous  as  hell,  and 
ambitious  as  the  prince  of  it  ;  he  would  fain  have  been 
general  for  life,  and  has  broken  all  endeavours  for 
peace,  to  keep  his  greatnefs  and  get  money.  He 
told  the  queen  ‘  he  was  neither  covetous  nor  ambitious.’ 

She  faid,  *  if  file  could  have  conveniently  turned  about, 
file  w’ould  have  laughed,  and  could  hardly  forbear  it  in 
his  face.’  He  fell  in  with  all  the  abominable  meafures 
of  the  late  miniftry,  becaufe  they  gratified  him  for 
their  own  defigns.  Yet  he  has  been  a  fuccefsful  gene¬ 
ral,  and  I  hope  he  will  continue  his  command.” 

Various  characters  have  been  drawn  of  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  j  moft  of  which  w^e  fiiall  omit,  as  either 
already  fufficiently  known,  or  as  not  meriting  particu¬ 
lar  notice.  That  which  is  given  of  him  by  Dr  Swift, 
in  his  “  Hiftory  of  the  four  laft  years  of  the  queen,” 
has  all  the  malignity  and  meannefs  of  a  party  pam¬ 
phlet.  It  is  even  fo  foolilh  as  to  infinuate,  that  the 
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Churchill,  duke’s  military  accompliniments  xvere  problematical, 
^  "’w"  ‘  and  that  he  was  deftitutc  of  perfonal  courage.  Mr 
Macpherfon’s  chara£ler  of  his  grace  is  very  elaborate¬ 
ly  compofeJ,  and  difplays  no  fmall  degree  of  ability 
and  penetration  5  though  it  is  not,  perhaps,  entire¬ 
ly  free  from  prejudice.  The  hiftorian  confiders  it 
as  a  fa£l,  that  Lord  Churchill,  at  the  time  of  the 
revolution,  had  a  defign  of  placing  his  unfortunate 
mailer  King  James  11.  a  prifoner  in  the  hands  of  his 
rival  the  prince  of  Orange.  But  this  llory  mull  be 
regarded  as  wholly  unworthy  of  credit.  It  is  found¬ 
ed  upon  fuggellions  and  informations  fo  groundlefs, 
and  even  ridiculous,  that  it  cannot  deferve  a  formal 
refutation.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Maepherfon  has 
done  juftice  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough’s  profecution 
of  the  war  in  Flanders,  and  hath  ftiown  that  he  con¬ 
ducted  it  upon  the  principles  of  found  wifdom  and  good 
policy. 

There  are  two  tellimonles  to  the  honour  of  the 
duke’s  memory,  by  two  celebrated  noble  writers,  which 
cannot  be  pafled  over.  One  is  by  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
in  his  letters  on  the  Study  and  Ufe  of  Hillory. 
Speaking  of  the  conllernation  ralfed  among  the  allies 
of  the  grand  confederacy  by  the  death  of  King  Wil¬ 
liam,  and  of  the  joy  which  that  event  gave  to  the 
French,  his  lordfliip  obferves,  that  “  a  Ihort  time 
fhowed  how  vain  the  fears  of  fome  and  the  hopes  of 
others  were.  By  his  death,  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
w^as  raifed  to  the  head  of- the  army,  and  indeed  of  the 
confederacy  :  where  he,  a  new,  a  private  man,  a  fub- 
jeCl,  acquired,  by  merit  and  by  management,  a  more 
deciding  influence  than  high  birth,  confirmed  autho¬ 
rity,  and  even  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  had  given 
to  King  William.  Not  only  all  the  parts  of  that  vafl 
machine,  the  grand  alliance,  were  kept  more  compaCl 
and  entire,  but  a  more  rapid  and  vigorous  motion  was 
given  to  the  whole  :  and  Inftead  of  languifliing  out 
difaftrous  campaigns,  we  faw  every  fccne  of  the  war 
full  of  aClion.  All  thofe  wherein  he  appeared,  and 
many  of  thofe  wherein  he  was  not  then  an  aClor,  but 
abettor  however  of  their  aClion,  were  crowned  with 
the  mod  triumphant  fuccefs.  I  take,  with  pleafure, 
this  opportunity  of  doing  juftice  to  that  great  man, 
whofe  faults  I  knew,  whofe  virtues  I  admired  *,  and 
whofe  memory,  as  the  greateft  general,  and  as  the 
greateft  minifter,  that  our  country,  or  perhaps  any 
other,  has  produced,  I  honour.” 

The  other  teftimony  to  the  duke’s  accomplifliments 
is  by  the  carl  of  Chefterfield,  in  his  Letters  to  his  Son. 
“  Of  all  the  men  (fays  his  lordfliip)  that  ever  I  knew 
in  my  life  (and  I  knew  him  extremely  well),  the  late 
duke  of  Marlborough  pofTelTed  the  graces  in  the  high- 
eft  degree,  not  to  fay  engrofled  them  :  and  indeed  he 
got  the  moft  by  them  ;  for  I  will  venture  (contrary 
to  the  cuftom  of  profound  hiftorians,  who  always  af- 
fign  deep  caufes  for  great  events)  to  aferibe  the  better 
half  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough’s  greatnefs  and  riches 
to  thofe  graces.  He  was  eminently  illiterate  j  wrote 
bad  Englifh,  and  fpelled  it  ftill  worfe.  He  had  no 
fliare  of  what  is  commonly  called  parts  ;  that  is,  he 
had  no  brightnefs,  nothing  fhining  in  his  genius.  Fie 
had,  moft  undoubtedly,  an  excellent  good  plain  under- 
ftanding,  with  found  judgment.  But  thefe  alone  would 
probably  have  raifed  him  but  fomething  higher  than 
they  found  him,  which  was  page  to  King  James  II.’s 
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queen.  There 
him  :  for  while  he  was  an  enfign  of  the  guards,  the 
duchefs  of  Cleveland,  then  favourite  miftrefs  to  King 
Charles  II.  ftruck  by  thofe  very  graces,  gave  him 
5000I.  •y  with  which  he  immediately  bought  an  an¬ 
nuity  for  his  life  of  500I.  of  my  grandfather  Halifax  5 
w'hich  was  the  foundation  of  his  fubfequent  fortune. 
His  figure  was  beautiful  ^  but  his  manner  was  irrefifti- 
ble  by  either  man  or  w’oman.  It  w^as  by  this  engaging 
graceful  manner  that  he  was  enabled,  during  all  his 
war,  to  conne<^  the  various  and  jarring  powers  of  the 
grand  alliance,  and  to  carry  them  on  to  the  main  ob- 
je£l  of  the  w’ar,  notwithftanding  their  private  and  fe- 
parate  views,  jealoufies,  and  wrongheadcdnelTcs.  What¬ 
ever  court  he  went  to  (and  he  was  often  obliged  to  go 
himfelf  to  fome  tefty  and  refradlory  ones),  he  as  con- 
ftantly  prevailed,  and  brought  them  into  his  mealures. 
The  penfionary  Heinfius,  a  venerable  old  miniiter, 
grown  gray  in  bufinefs,  and  who  had  governed  the  re¬ 
public  of  the  United  Provinces  for  more  than  40  years, 
was  abfolutely  governed  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
as  that  republic  feels  to  this  day.  He  was  always  cool  j 
and  nobody  ever  obferved  the  lead  variation  in  his 
countenance :  he  could  refufe  more  gracefully  than 
other  people  could  grant  ;  and  thofe  who  went  aw^ay 
from  him  the  moft  diflatisfied  as  to  the  fubftance  of 
their  bufinefs,  were  yet  perfonally  charmed  with  him, 
and  in  fome  degree  comforted  by  his  manner.  With 
all  his  gentlenefs  and  gracefulnefs,  no  man  living  waS' 
more  confeious  of  his  fituation,  nor  maintained  his  dig¬ 
nity  better.” 

A  perufal  of  the  above  pafTage  will  convince  us  of 
the  fiivolous  turn  of  the  earl  of  Chefterfield’s  mind. 
His  lordfliip,  in  his  zeal  to  exalt  the  duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough’s  external  accomplifliments,  either  forgets  or 
depreciates  the  far  greater  talents  of  which  he  waS' 
pofleflTed.  There  is  an  obfervation  upon  the  fubjeft  ir> 
the  Britifli  Biography,  with  which  we  entirely  concur. 
“  That  the  duke  of  Marlborough  (fays  the  writer) 
was  eminently  diftinguiflied  by  the  gracefulnefs  of  his 
manners,  cannot  be  queftioned  ^  but  the  earl  of  Chef¬ 
terfield  appears  to  have  attributed  too  much  to  their 
influence,  when  he  afertbes— the  better  half  of  the 
duke  of  Marlborough’s  greatnefs  and  riches  to  thofe 
graces.  That  the  uncommon  gracefulnefs  of  his  man¬ 
ners  facilitated  his  advancement,  and  contributed  to 
the  fuccefs  of  his  negociations,  may  readily  be  admit¬ 
ted  ;  but  finely  it  muft  have  been  to  much  higher 
qualities  that  he  ow^ed  the  efteem  of  King  William  and 
of  Prince  Eugene,  his  reputation  throughout  all  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  his  many  vidlories  and  conquefts.  It  was 
not  by  a  polite  exterior  that  he  obtained  his  laurels  at 
Schellenberg,  at  Oudenarde,  at  Ramillies,  and  at 
Blenheim.” 

How  much  the  duke  of  Marlborough  has  been  ce¬ 
lebrated  by  our  poets,  is  well  known  by  Addifon’s 
“  Campaign  and  by  Philip’s  ‘‘  Blenheim.”  Mr  Ad- 
difon,  in  his  Rofamond,  has  properly  alTumed  another 
and  voluntary  occafion  of  paying  a  fine  compliment  to 
his  grace’s  military  exploits,  and  the  glory  by  which 
they  would  be  followed.  Upon  the  duke’s  removal 
from  his  places,  an  ode  was  inferibed  to  him  by  Mr  So¬ 
merville,  animated  with  all  the  zeal  of  whiggifli  enthu- 
fiafm,  and  containing  fome  paflages  that  are  truly 
poetical.  Another  ode,  not  much  inferior  in  fpirit, 
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C!iurchill.  was  addreffed  to  his  ^race,  on  occafion  of  his  embark- 
ing  for  Ortend  in  the  year  17  iz. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough’s  Scots  title  of  Baron 
Eyemouth,  being  to  heirs  male,  died  with  himfelf  *,  but 
his  Englifh  title  going  to  his  daughters  and  their  heirs- 
male,  went  into  the  Spencer  family,  who  retain  their 
own  furname  of  Spencer. 

Churchill,  Charles^  a  celebrated  fatirift,  the  Ton 
of  Mr  Charles  Churchill,  curate  and  lefturer  of  St 
John’s,  Weftminller,  was  educated  at  Weftminfter 
Ichool,  and  received  Tome  npplaiife  for  his  abilities  from 
his  tutors  in  that  famous  feminary.  His  capacity, 
however,  was  greater  than  his  application,  fo  that  he 
acquired  the  charadfer  of  a  boy  that  could  do  good  if 
he  w’ould.  As  the  flighteft  accounts  of  peiTons  fo 
noted  are  agreeable,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve, 
that  having  one  day  got  an  exercife  to  make,  and 
from  idlenefs  or  inattention  having  failed  to  bring  it 
at  the  time  appointed,  his  mafter  thought  proper  to 
chaftife  him  with  fome  feverity,  and  even  reproached 
his  ftupidity  :  what  the  fear  of  ftripes  could  not  elfe6l, 
the  fear  of  fliame  foon  produced,  and  he  brought  his 
exercife  the  next  day,  finifl^ed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
he  received  the  public  thanks  of  all  the  mailers.  Still, 
however,  his  progrefs  in  the  learned  languages  was 
but  flow  5  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  we  confider 
how  didicult  it  was  for  a  ftrong  imagination,  fuch  as 
he  W'^s  poifefled  of,  to  conform  and  walk  tamely  for¬ 
ward  in  the  trammels  of  a  fchool  education  :  minds 
like  his  are  ever  ftarting  afide  after  new  purfuits  ;  de- 
firous  of  embracing  a  multiplicity  of  amufing  objefls  ; 
eager  to  come  at  an  end,  without  the  painful  invefti- 
gation  of  the  means.  In  fhort,  for  want  of  proper 
fkill  in  thefc  languages,  he  was  reje6led  from  Oxford, 
whither  his  father  had  fent  him  ;  and  probably  this 
might  have  given  occafion  to  the  frequent  inve6lives 
wt  find  in  his  wmrks  againfl  that  mofl  refpe6lable  uni- 
verfity.  Upon  his  return  from  thence,  he  again  ap¬ 
plied  to  his  lludies  in  Weflminfler  fchool,  where,  at  I  7 
years  of  age,  he  contra6led  an  intimacy  with  a  lady, 
to  whom  he  was  married,  and  their  mutual  regard  for 
each  other  continued  for  feveral  years.  At  the  ufual 
age  of  going  into  orders,  Mr  Churchill  was  ordained 
bv  the  late  bifhop  of  London,  and  obtained  a  fmall 
curacy  in  Wales  of  30I.  a-year.  Thither  he  carried 
his  wife  5  they  took  a  fm  ill  houfe  j  and  he  pafled 
through  the  duties  of  his  flation  with  alTiduity  and 
ch*:*erfulnefs.  Happy  had  it  been  for  him  had  he 
continued’  there  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  pi<rty,  peace, 
and  fimplicity  of  manners.  He  was  beloved  and 
efleemed  by  his  parifhioners  ;  and  though  his  fermons 
were  rather  above  the  level  of  his  audience,  they  were 
commended  and  followed.  But  endeavouring  to  ad¬ 
vance  his  fortune,  by  keeping  a  cyder  cellar,  it  in¬ 
volved  him  in  dlfRculties  which  obliged  him  to  leave 
Wales  and  come  to  London.  His  father  dying  foon 
after,  he  ftepped  into  the  church  in  wdiich  he  had  of- 
ficir‘ted  j  and  in  order  to  improve  his  income,  which 
fcarcelv  nroduced  look  a.year,  he  taught  young 
ladies  to  read  and  wuite  Englifli  at  a  boarding-fchool, 
kept  by  Mrs  Dennis,  where  he  behevtd  with  that  de- 
cenev  and  decorum  which  became  his  profefTion.  His 
method  of  bving,  ho'vever,  bearing  no  pronortion  to 
his  income,  he  co-ntajfl  d  ^everal  debts  in  the  city  ; 
which  being  unable  to  ’ay,  a  jail,  the  terror  of  indi¬ 


gent  genius,  feemed  ready  to  complete  his  misfortunes  ;  Churchilh 

but  from  this  flate  of  wretchednefs  he  was  relieved  — v’— 

by  the  benevolence  of  Mr  Lloyd,  father  to  the  poet 

of  that  name.  Meanwhile,  Mr  Lloyd,  the  fon,  wrote 

a  poetical  epillle  called  the  which  being  read 

and  approved  by  the  public,  gave  the  author  a  dillin- 

gulfhed  place  among  the  writers  of  his  age.  I'his 

induced  Mr  Churchill  to  write  the  Rofeiad,  It  firft 

came  out  without  the  author’s  name  ;  but  the  juilnefs 

of  the  remarks,  and  the  feverity  of  the  fatire,  foon 

excited  public  curiofity.  Though  he  never  difowuied 

his  having  written  this  piece,  and  even  openly  gloried 

in  it ;  yet  the  public,  unwilling  to  give  fo  much  merit 

to  one  alone,  aferibed  it  to  a  combination  of  wits ; 

nor  were  Meffrs  Lloyd,  7’hornton,  or  Colman,  left 

unnamed  upon  this  occafion.  7’his  mifplaced  praife 

foon  induced  Mr  Churchill  to  throw  off  the  mafk,  and 

the  fecond  edition  appeared  with  his  name  at  full 

length.  As  the  Rofeiad  w’’as  the  firfl  of  this  poet’s 

performances,  fo  many  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  the 

befl.  In  it  we  find  a  very  clofe  and  minute  difeufliou 

of  the  particular  merit  of  each  performer ;  their  de- 

fe6ls  pointed  out  with  candour,  and  their  merits 

praifed  without  adulation.  This  poem,  how^ever, 

feems  to  be  one  of  thofe  few  w'orks  w’hich  are  injured 

by  fucceeding  editions  ;  when  he  became  popular, 

his  judgment  began  to  grow^  drunk  wdth  applaufe  ; 

and  we  find,  in  the  later  editions,  men  blamed  w’hofe 

merit  w'as  incontefiable,  and  others  prailed  that  were  at 

that  time  in  no  degree  of  efteem  with  the  judicious. 

His  next  performance  was  his  Apology  to  the  Critical 
Revlezvers,  This  work  is  not  without  its  peculiar 
merit  ;  and  as  it  was  written  againft  a  fet  of  critics 
ivhom  the  world  was  willing  enough  to  blame,  the 
public  read  it  with  their  ufual  indulgence.  In  this 
performance  he  (howed  a  particular  happinefs  of 
throwing  his  thoughts,  if  we  may  fo  exprefs  it,  into 
poetical  paragraphs  ;  fo  that  the  fentence  fvvells  to  the 
break  or  conclufion,  as  we  find  in  profe. 

B  it  while  his  writings  amufed  the  town,  his  a^liong 
difgiifled  it.  He  now  quitted  his  wife,  wfith  wLom 
he  had  cohabited  many  years ;  and  refigning  his  gown 
and  all  clerical  fun6lions,  commenced  a  complete  man 
of  the  town,  got  drunk,  frequented  flews  ;  and,  giddy 
wdth  falfe  praife,  thought  his  talents  a  fufficient  atone¬ 
ment  for  all  his  follies.  In  fome  meafure  to  palliate 
the  abfurdities  of  his  conduiSl,  he  now’  undertook  a 
poem  called  Nighty  w’ritteii  upon  a  general  fubjecl  in¬ 
deed,  but  upon  falfe  principles;  namely,  that  what¬ 
ever  our  follies  are,  vve  fliould  never  attempt  to  con¬ 
ceal  them.  This,  and  Mr  Churchill’s  othe  r  poems, 
being  fliow’n  to  Dr  Johnfon,  and  bis  opinion  being  alk- 
ed,  be  allowed  them  but  little  merit  ;  which  being 
told  to  the  author,  he  refolved  to  requite  this  private 
opinion  with  a  public  one.  In  his  next  poem,  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  Ghojl,  he  has  drawn  this  gentleman  under 
the  charadler  of  Pompofo  ;  and  thofe  who  difliked 
Mr  Johnfon  allowed  it  to  have  merit.  Mr  Johnfon’s 
only  reply  to  Churchill’s  abiife  was,  “  that  he  thought 
him  a  ihallow  fellow  in  the  beginning,  and  could  fay 
nothing  w’orfe  of  him  ftill.”  The  poems  of  Night 
and  the  Ghofl  had  not  the  rapid  fale  the  author  ex¬ 
pelled  ;  but  bis  Prophecy  of  Famine  foon  made  ample 
amends  for  the  late  paroxyfm  in  his  fame,  in  this 
piece,  written  in  the  fpirit  of  the  famous  North  Bri¬ 
ton, 
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Churching  ton,  he  exerted  his  virulent  pen  agalnft  the 

!1‘,  Scotifh  nation,  adopting  the  prejudices  of  the  mob. 
Churning.^  and  dignifying  fcurrility  by  the  aid  of  a  poetic  imagi- 
nation.  It  had  a  rapid  and  extenfive  fale,  as  prophe- 
fied  by  Mr  Wilkes  ;  who  faid  before  its  publication 
that  he  was  fure  it  rauft  take,  as  it  was  at  once  perfo- 
nal,  poetical,  and  political.  After  its  appearance,  it 
was  alTerted  by  his  admirers,  that  Mr  Churchill  was  a 
better  poet  than  Pope.  This  exaggerated  adulation, 
as  it  had  before  corrupted  his  morals,  began  now  to 
impair  his  mind  :  fe\’'eral  fucceeding  pieces  were  pub- 
lifhed,  which,  being  written  without  effort,  are  read 
without  pleaiure.  His  Gotham^  Independence^  The 
Times,  feem  merely  to  hav^e  been  written  by  a  man 
who  defired  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  avidity  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  curlofity  in  his  favour,  and  are  rather  aimed  at  the 
pockets  than  the  hearts  of  Ids  readers.  Mr  Churchill 
died  in  1764,  of  a  miliary  fever,  with  which  he  was 
feized  at  Boulogne  in  France,  whither  he  had  gone  on 
a  vifit  to  Mr  Wilkes.  “After  his  death  his  poems  were 
collefted  and  printed  together  in  two  volumes  8vo. 

CHURCHING  OF  WOMEN  after  child-birth, 
took  its  rife  from  the  Jewith  rite  of  purification.  In 
the  Greek  church  it  was  limited  to  the  40th  day  after 
delivery  j  but  in  the  weftern  parts  of  Europe  no  cer¬ 
tain  time  was  obferved.  There  is  an  office  in  the  li¬ 
turgy  for  this  purpofe. 

CHURCHYARD,  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining  to 
a  church,  fet  apart  for  the  interment  or  burial  of  the 
dead. — In  the  church  of  Rome  they  are  blefied  orcon- 
fecrated  with  great  folemnity.  If  a  churchyard,  which 
has  been  thus  confecrated,  fhall  afterwards  be  polluted 
by  any  indecent  aftion,  or  profaned  by  the  burial  of  an 
infidel,  a  heretic,  an  excommunicated  or  unbaptized 
peifon,  it  muft  be  reconciled ;  and  the  ceremony  of  the 
reconciliation  is  performed  with  the  fame  folemnity  as 
^that  of  the  bleffing  or  confecration. 

Churchyard,  Thomas,  a  poet  who  flouriffied  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VlII.  Edward  VI.  Queen  Mary, 
and  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  born  at  Shrew fbury  ;  and 
inherited  a  fortune,  which  he  foon  exhaufled  in  a  fruit- 
lefs  attendance  on  the  court,  by  which  he  only  gained 
the  favour  of  being  retained  a  domeflic  in  the  family 
of  Lord  Surrey  *,  when,  by  his  lordlhip’s  encourage¬ 
ment,  he  commenced  poet.  Upon  his  patron’s  death, 
he  betook  hiraielf  to  arms  \  was  in  many  engagements 5 
was  frequently  wounded,  and  was  twice  made  prifon- 
er.  He  publifhed  12  pieces,  which  he  afterwards 
printed  together  in  one  volume,  under  the  title  of 
Churchyard’* s  Chips  ;  and  aifo  the  tragedy  of  Thomas 
Moubray  duke  of  Norfolk.  He  died  in  1570. 

CHURLE,  Ceorle,  or  Carl,  in  the  Saxon  times, 
fignified  a  tenant  at  will,  who  held  of  the  thanes  or 
nobles  on  condition  of  rent  and  fervice.  They  were 
of  two  forts  :  one  rented  the  eftate  like  our  farmers  5 
the  other  tilled  and  manured  the  demefnes,  and  were 
called  ploughmen.  See  Ceorle. 

CHURNING,  in  country  aflFairs,  the  operation  of 
making  butter  by  agitating  milk  in  a  well  knotvn  vef- 
fel  called  a  churn.  For  accelerating  this  operation,  a 
correfpondent  in  the  Bath  Society  Papers  recommends 
a  little  diililled  vinegar  to  be  poured  into  the  churn  ; 
and  the  butter  will  be  produced  in  an  hour  afterwards. 
He  acknowledges,  however,  that  his  experiments  have 
not  as  yet  afeertained  the  exafib  quantity  of  the  acid 
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w'liole  which  is  neceffaty  to  the  proper  effe6f,  nor  the  preciie 
time  of  its  being  mixed  with  the  cream.  But  he  ap¬ 
prehends  a  table  fpoonful  or  two  to  a  gallon  of  cream  ^ 
will  be  fufficient  )  nor  would  he  recommend  it  to  be 
applied  till  the  cream  has  undergone  fome  confiderable 
agitation.  His  firfl  trial  w“as  after  the  churning  had 
been  going  forrvard  half  a  day  :  whether  he  oblerved 
the  fame  rule  afterwards  he  does  not  fay  ;  but  all  his 
trials  proved  fuccefsful,  the  butter  being  uniformly  ob¬ 
tained  in  about  an  hour  after  the  mixture.  See  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Chemistry  Index, 

CHUS,  or  Chufeh,^  (Bible).  It  is  a  tradition  of  an 
ancient  Handing,  that  the  Chus  of  the  Scriptures  de¬ 
notes  Ethiopia,  and  Chufehi  an  Ethiopian  :  the  Septua- 
gint  and  Vulgate  conllantly  tranflate  it  fo  ;  and  in 
this  they  are  followed  by  moft  interpreters,  and  by  Jo- 
fephus  and  Jerome.  And  yet  what  Bochart  urges  to 
the  contrary  is  of  no  inconfiderable  w'eight,  from  Eze¬ 
kiel  xxix.  10.  in  which  the  two  oppofite  extremes  of 
Egypt  are  defigned  j  and  therefore  Chus,  which  is  op¬ 
pofite  to  Syene,  muft  be  Arabia  :  but  this  is  more 
ftrongly  pointed  out  by  Xenophon,  by  whom  Ethiopia 
is  faid  to  be  the  fouth  boundary  of  Cyrus’s  empire  > 
and  Herodotus  diftingulffies  betw^een  the  Ethiopians  of 
Afia  and  Africa,  conjoining  the  former  rvith  the  Ara¬ 
bians, 

CPIYLE,  in  the  animal  economy,  a  milky  fluid  fe- 
creted  from  the  aliments  by  means  of  digeftion.  See 
Anatomy  and  Chemistry  Index, 

CHYLIFICATION,  the  formation  of  the  chyle, 
or  the  aift  whereby  the  food  is  changed  into  chyle. 

The  chyle  has  by  fome  authors  been  thought  to  have 
a  great  refemblance  in  its  nature  and  chemical  analyfis 
to  milk.  The  fubjeH,  however,  hath  as  yet  been  but 
little  inquired  into.  See  the  article  Milk. 

CHYME,  or  chymus,  in  the  common  fignification 
of  the  word,  denotes  every  kind  of  humour  which  is 
incraffated  by  conco61ion  4  under  which  notion  it  com¬ 
prehends  all  the  humours  fit  or  unfit  for  preferving 
and  nouriffiing  the  body,  whether  good  or  bad.  It 
frequently  imports  the  fineft  parts  of  the  chyle,  when 
feparated  from  the  fseces,  and  contained  in  the  la61eal 
and  thoracic  duel. 

CHYMISTRY.  See  Chemistry. 
CHYMOLOGI,  an  appellation  given  to  fuch  natu- 
ralifts  as  have  employed  their  time  in  inveftigatlng  the 
properties  of  plants  from  their  tafte  and  fmell. 

CHYMOSIS,  in  Medicine,  the  ad  of  making  or 
preparing  chyme.  The  word  comes  from  fuc^ 

cus,  of  yjiM^^fundo,^  “  I  pour  out.”  Chymolis,  accord¬ 
ing  to  fome,  is  the  fecond  of  the  concodions  made  in 
the  body  j  being  a  repeated  preparation  of  the  moft 
impure  and  grofs  parts  of  the  chyle,  which  being  rc- 
jeded  by  the  ladeals,  is  imbibed  by  the  meferaics, 
and  thence  carried  to  the  liver,  to  be  there  elaborated, 
purified,  and  fubtilized  afrefli.  It  is  of  this,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Rogers,  that  the  animal  fplrits  are  formed. 

Chymosis  Is  alfo  a  diftortion  of  the  eye-lids,  arifing 
from  an  inflammation  ;  alfo  an  inflammation  of  the  tu¬ 
nica  cornea  in  the  eye. 

CHYTLA,  in  antiquity,  a  liquor  made  of  wine  and 
oil,  and  fometimes  ufed  in  divination. 

CHYTRI,  among  the  Athenians,  a  feftival  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Bacchus  and  Mercury,  kept  on  the  13th  of  the 
month  Anthefterion. 

CHYTRIUM, 


Chus 

II  . 

Chytri. 
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Cliytrium  CHYTRIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  place  in 
,  Ionia,  in  which  formerly  ftood  Clazomene  ;  the  Cla- 

olacir  zomenians,  through  fear  of  the  Perfians,  removing  from 
I  B  ‘  the  continent  to  an  adjacent  ifland  (Paufanias).  A- 

lexander  reduced  the  illand,  by  a  mole  or  caufeway,  to 
a  peninfula. 

CHYTRUS,  in  Ancient  Geography^  an  inland  town 
of  Cyprus,  to  the  north  of  Citium  \  famous  for  its  ex¬ 
cellent  honey. 

Cl  AN  US  SINUS,  In  Ancient  Geography  y  a  bay  of 
Bithynia,  named  from  the  town  and  river  Cius. 

CIBALiE,  or  CfBAHs,  in  Ancient  Geography y  a 
town  of  Paiinonia  Inferior,  on  an  eminence,  near  the 
lake  Hiulka,  to  the  north-weft  of  Sirmlum  *,  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  emperor  Gratian,  where  he  was  brought  up 
to  rope-making  ;  a  place  rendered  famous  for  the  fur- 
prifal  and  defeat  of  Licinius  by  Conftantine. 

CIBBER,  Colley,  a  celebrated  comedian,  drama¬ 
tic  writer,  and  poet  laureat  to  the  king,  w’as  born  at 
London  in  1671.  His  father  Caius  Gabriel  Cibber, 
was  a  native  of  Holftein,  and  a  fkilful  ftatuary,  who 
executed  the  baflb  relievo  on  the  pedeftal  of  the  mo¬ 
nument,  and  the  two  admired  figures  of  lunatics  over 
the  piers  of  the  gate  to  Bethlehem  Hofpital  in  Moor- 
fields.  Colley,  who  derived  his  Chriftian  name  from 
the  furname  of  his  mother’s  family,  was  Intended  for 
the  church,  but  betook  himfelf  to  the  ftage,  for  w^hich 
he  conceived  an  early  inclination  j  and  he  was  fome 
time  before  he  acquired  any  degree  of  notice,  or  even 
a  competent  falary.  His  firft  elTay  in  writing,  was  the 
comedy  Love'^s  laji  Shifty  a<fted  in  1695,  which  met 
with  fuccefs  5  as  did  his  own  performance  of  the  cha- 
ra6ler  of  the  fop  in  it.  From  that  time,  as  he  fays 
himfelF,  “  My  mufe  and  my  fpoufe  w’ere  fo  equally 
piolific,  that  the  one  w  as  feldom  the  mother  of  a  child, 
but  in  the  fame  year  the  other  made  me  the  father  of 
a  play.  I  think  we  had  a  dozen  of  each  fort  between 
us ;  of  both  which  kinds  fome  died  in  their  infancy, 
and  near  an  equal  number  of  each  were  alive  when  we 
quitted  the  theatre.”  The  Carelefs  Hitjhandy  a6led  in 
1704,  met  w’ith  great  applaufe,  and  is  reckoned  his 
Beft  play  *,  hut  none  was  of  more  Importance  to  him 
than  the  Non-juror,  afled  in  1717,  and  levelled  againft 
the  Jacobites.  This  laid  the  foundation  of  the  mifun- 
derftandlng  between  him  and  Mr  Pope,  railed  him  to 
be  the  hero  of  the  Dunciad,  and  made  him  poet-laureat 
in  1730.  He  then  quitted  the  ftage,  except  a  few  00 
cafional  performances  ^  and  died  in  1757.  Cibber  nei¬ 
ther  fucceeded  in  afling  nor  in  writing  tragedy  5  and 
his  odes  were  not  thought  to  partake  of  the  genius  or 
fpirit  he  ftiowed  in  his  comedies. 

His  Ton  TheophiluSy  alfo  a  comic  a6lor  after  him,  w^as 
born  during  a  great  ftorm  in  1703  ,  and  after  pafting 
a  life  of  extravagance,  diftreis,  and  perplexity,  pe- 
riftied  in  another  ftorm  in  1758,  in  the  pafiage  be- 
tw^^en  Dublin  and  England.  Theophllus  married  the 
lifter  of  Thomas  x\  .iguftine  Arne,  the  famous  raufical 
compofer ;  who  became  a  celebrated  traoic  aflrefs, 
and  wBofe  honour  was  facrificed  to  her  hufband’s  ex- 
tiavagance. 

CIRDELOPLACIA,  in  Natural  Hi/lory -y  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  fpars  deba‘;-d  by  a  very  large  admixture  of 
earth  :  they  are  opaque,  formed  of  thin  crufts,  co¬ 
vering  vegetables  and  other  bodies,  by  ivay  of  incrufta- 
tions. 


Of  this  genus  we  have  the  following  fj)ecics :  I.  A  Clbcfclo- 
grayifti-white  one,  with  a  rough  furface.  2,  A  whi- 
tifli  brown  one  :  both  thefe  are  friable.  3.  A  hard,  cicely 
pale-browui  kind,  which  is  the  ofteocolla  of  the  ftiops. 

4.  The  whitifti-gray  kind,  with  a  fmooth  furface  :  this 
Is  the  unicornu  foffil  and  ceratites  of  authors.  5.  The 
whitifti-brown  corralloide  kind. 

CIBDELOSTRACIA,  in  Natural Hi/loryy  terrene 
fpars,  deftitute  of  all  brightnefs  and  tranfparency, 
formed  into  thin  plates,  and  ufually  found  coating  over 
the  fides  of  fiftures,  and  other  cavities  of  ftones,  with 
congeries  of  them  of  great  extent,  and  of  plain  or  bo- 
troyide  furfaces. 

Of  thefe  there  are  ufually  reckoned  feven  kinds ; 
the  firft  the  hard,  brownilh-white  cibdeloftracium, 
found  in  Germany  :  the  fecond  is  the  hard,  whitilh 
cibdeloftracium,  with  thin  crufts,  and  a  fmoother  fur- 
face,  found  alfo  in  the  Harts-foreft  in  Germany  :  the 
third  is  the  hard,  pale-brown  cibdeloftracium,  with 
numerous  very  thin  crufts,  found  in  fubterranean  ca¬ 
verns  in  many  parts  of  England  as  well  as  Germany: 
the  fourth  is  the  white,  light,  and  friable  cibdeloftra¬ 
cium,  found  alfo  in  Germany,  but  very  rarely  in  any 
part  of  England  :  the  fifth  is  the  light,  hard,  pale- 
brown  cibdeloftracium,  with  a  fmooth  furface,  found 
in  almoft  all  parts  of  the  world  :  the  fixth  is  the  whlt- 
i(h,  friable,  cruftaceous  cibdeloftracium,  wdth  a  rough¬ 
er  furface,  frequent  in  Germany  and  England  ;  and 
the  feventh  is  the  brownifh-white  friable  cibdeloftra¬ 
cium,  wdth  a  dufty  furface,  found  in  feveral  parts  of 
Ireland  as  well  as  Germany. 

CIBORIA,  in  antiquity,  the  large  hulks  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  beans,  which  are  faid  to  have  been  fo  large  as  to 
ferve  for  drinking-cups :  whence  they  had  their  name 
cihoriinny  fignifylng  a  cup,  in  the  Egyptian  language. 

CIBORIUM,  in  ecclefiaftical  writers,  the  covering 
for  the  altar.  This  covering  is  fupported  by  four  high 
columns,  and  forms  a  kind  of  tent  for  the  eucharlft,  in 
the  Romifh  churches.  Some  authors  call  it  turris  gejla* 
toriay  and  others  pyxis  ;  but  the  pyxis  is  properly  the 
box  in  which  the  eucharlft  is  preferved. 

CIBUS  FERiALis,  in  antiquity,  an  entertainment 
peculiar  to  a  funeral  \  for  which  purpofe,  beans,  parf- 
ley,  lettuce,  bread,  eggs,  lentils,  and  falts,  were  in  ufe. 

CICADA,  the  Frog  hopper  or  Flea-Locust,  a 
genus  of  infeifts  belonging  to  the  order  of  hemiptera. 

See  Entomology  Index. 

CICATRICULA,  among  natural  hiftorians,  de¬ 
notes  a  fmall  whitifti  fpeck  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  firft  rudiments  of  the  future  chick. 

CICATRIX,  in  Surgeryy  a  little  feam  or  elevation 
of  callous  flefti  rlfing  on  the  fkln,  and  remaining  there 
after  the  healing  of  a  W’ound  or  ulcer.  It  is  commonly 
called  a  fear, 

CICATRIZANTS,  in  Pharnwey,  medicines  which 
aflift  nature  to  form  a  cicatrix.  Such  are  Armenian 
bole,  powder  of  tutty,  &ic. 

Cicatrlzants  are  otherwife  C’3\\t6.  efeharotiesy  epulotics^ 
incarnativesy  agglutinants,  &.c. 

CICCA,  in  Botanyy  a  genus  of  the  tetrandria  order, 
belonging  to  the  monCEcia  clafs  of  plants.  The  male 
calyx  is  tetraphyllous  j  there  is  no  corolla  :  the  female 
calyx  triphyllous  y  no  corolla  ^  four  ftiles  y  the  capfule 
quadrlcoccous,  or  four-berried. 

CICELY,  in  Botany ^  the  EngUfti  name  of  a  fpecie^ 

of 
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Cicer,  of  chseropliylluin.  See  Ch-erophyllum,  Botany 
Cicero.  Index. 

CICER, or  Chick-Pea.  See  Botany  Index. 

CICERO,  Marcus  Tullius,  the  celebrated  Ro¬ 
man  orator,  was  born  in  the  year  of  Rome  647,  about 
105  years  before  Chrift.  His  father  Marcus  Tullius, 
who  was  af  the  equeftrian  order,  took  great  care  of  his 
education,  which  was  direfted  particularly  with  a  view 
to  the  bar.  Young  Tully,  at  his  fiidl  appearance  in 
public,  declaimed  with  fuch  vehemence  againft  Sylla’s 
party,  that  it  became  expedient  for  him  to  retire  into 
Greece  *,  W'here  he  heard  the  Athenian  orators  and 
philofophers,  and  greatly  improved  both  in  eloquence 
and  knowledge.  Here  he  met  with  T.  Pomponius,  who 
had  been  his  fchool-fellow  5  and  w^ho,  from  his  love  to 
Athens,  and  fpending  a  great  part  of  his  days  in  it, 
obtained  the  furname  of  Atticus;  and  here  they  revived 
and  confirmed  that  noted  friendfliip  which  fubfifted  be¬ 
tween  them  through  life  with  fo  celebrated  aconftancy 
and  affeftion.  From  Athens  he  paffed  into  Afia  \  and 
after  an  excurfion  of  two  years  came  back  again  into 
Italy. 

Cicero  W’as  now  arrived  at  Rome  j  and,  after  one 
year  more  fpent  at  the  bar,  obtained,  in  the  next  place, 
the  dignity  of  queftor.  Among  the  caufes  which  he 
pleaded  before  his  queflorfliip,  w^as  that  of  the  famous 
comedian  Rofeius,  wTom  a  lingular  merit  in  his  art 
had  recommended  to  the  familiarity  and  friendlhip  of 
the  greateft  men  in  Rome.  The  quellors  were  the 
general  receivers  or  treafurers  of  the  republic,  and 
were  fent  annually  into  the  provinces  diftributed  to 
them,  as  they  always  were,  by  lot.  The  ifland  of 
Sicily  happened  to  fall  to  Cicero’s  fliare  \  and  that 
part  of  it,  for  it  was  confiderable  enough  to  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  provinces,  which  w^as  called  LUyhiCum. 
This  office  he  received,  not  as  a  gift,  but  a  truft  *,  and 
he  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well  in  it,  that  he  gained  the 
love  and  admiration  of  all  the  Sicilians.  Before  he 
left  Sicily,  he  made  the  tour  of  the  ifland,  to  fee  every 
thing  that  was  curious,  and  efpecially  the  city  of  Sy- 
racufe  \  where  he  difeovered  the  tomb  of  Archimedes 
to  the  magiflrates  who  were  fliowing  him  the  curiofi- 
ties  of  the  place,  but  who,  to  his  furprife,  knew  nothing 
of  any  fuch  tomb. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  precife  time  of  Cicero’s 
marriage  with  Terentia  ;  but  it  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  celebrated  immediately  after  his  return  from  his 
travels  to  Italy,  when  he  was  about  30  years  old.  He 
w^as  now  difengaged  from  his  queflorfliip  in  Sicily,  by 
v.’hich  firfl  flep,.  in  the  legal  gradation  and  afeent  of 
public  honours,  he  gained  an  immediate  right  to  the 
lenate,  and  an  aflual  admiffion  into  it  during  life  *, 
and  fettled  again  in  Rome,  where  he  employed  him- 
ielf  conftantly  in  defending  the  perfoiis  and  properties 
of  its  citkens,  and  was  indeed  a  general  patron.  Five 
years  w^ere  almofl  elapfed  fince  Cicero’s  eleflion  to  the 
queflorfliip,  which  w  as  the  proper  interval  preferibed 
by  law  before  he  could  hold  the  next  office  of  redile  j 
to  wffiich  he  was  now,  in  his  37th  year,  defied  by  the 
unanimous  fuffrages  of  all  the  tribes,  and  preferably  to 
all  his  competitors.  After  Cicero’s  eleflion  to  the 
aedilefliip,  but  before  his  entrance  upon  the  office,  he 
undertook  the  famed  profecution  of  C.  Verres,  the  late 
praetor  of  Sicily,  who  was  charged  wdth  many  flagrant 
jids  of  injuftice,  rapine,  and  cruelty,  during  his 
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ennial  government  of  that  ifland.  This  was  one  of  the  Cicero, 
moft  memorable  tranfaflions  of  his  life,  foi  w  hich  he 
was  greatly  and  juflly  celebrated  by  antiquity,  and  for 
which  he  will,  in  all  ages,  be  admired  and  efteemed  by 
the  friends  of  mankind.  The  refult  w^as,  that,  by  his 
diligence  and  addrefs,  he  fo  confounded  Horteiifius, 
though  the  reigning  orator  at  the  bar,  and  ufually 
flyled  the  king  of  tbe  foru?n^  that  he  had  nothing  to  fay 
for  his  client.  Verres,  defpairlng  of  all  defence,  fub- 
mitted  immediately,  without  expefling  the  fentence, 
to  a  voluntary  exile  j  where  he  lived  many  years,  for¬ 
gotten  and  deferted  by  all  his  friends.  He  is  faid  to 
have  been  relieved  in  this  miferable  fituatlon  by  the  ge- 
ncrofity  of  Ciceroj  yet  was  proferibed  and  murdered 
after  all  by  Mark  Antony,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  fine 
ftatues  and  Corinthian  vefiels  of  which  he  had  plunder 
ed  the  Sicilians. 

After  the  ufual  interval  of  tw’o  years  from  the  time 
of  his  being  chofen  aedile,  Cicero  offered  himfelf  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  praetorfliip  •,  and,  in  three  different  af- 
femblies  convened  for  the  choice  of  praetors,  two  of 
which  w’ere  diffolved  without  effect,  he  was  declared 
every  time  the  firfl  praetor  by  the  fuffrages  of  all  the 
centuries.  He  was  now  in  the  career  of  his  fortunes, 
and  in  fight,  as  it  were,  of  the  confulfliip,  the  grand 
objeft  of  his  ambition  *,  and  therefore,  when  his  prae- 
torfliip  was  at  an  end,  he  would  not  accept  any  foreign 
province,  the  ufual  reward  of  that  magiflracy,  and 
the  chief  fruit  which  the  generality  propofed  from  it. 

He  had  no  particular  love  for  money,  nor  genius  for 
arms  *,  fo  that  thofe  governments  had  no  charms  for 
him  :  the  glory  which  he  purfued  w'as  to  Ihine  in  the 
eyes  of  the  city  as  the  guardian  of  its  laws,  and  to 
tCach  the  magiftrates  how'  to  execute,  and  the  citizens 
how  to  obey,  them. 

Being  now  in  his  43d  year,  the  proper  age  required 
by  law,  he  declared  himfelf  a  candidate  for  the  con¬ 
fulfliip  along  w’ith  fix  competitors,  L.  Sulpicius  Gal- 
ba,  L.  Sergius  Catilina,  C.  Antonins,  L.  Caflius  Lon¬ 
ginus,  Q^Cornificius,  and  C.  Licinius  Sacerdos.  The 
two  firfl  were  patricians  j  the  two  next  plebeians,  yet 
noble  5  the  two  laft  the  fons  of  fathers  who  had  firfl: 
imported  the  public  honours  into  their  families  :  Ci¬ 
cero  was  the  only  new  man^  as  he  was  called,  among 
them,  or  one  of  the  eqneftrian  rank.  Thefe  were  the 
competitors  j  and  in  this  competition  the  pra61ice  of 
bribing  was  carried  on  as  openly  and  as  fliamefully  by 
Antonius  and  Catiline  as  it  ufually  h  at  our  ele^ions 
in  Britain.  However,  a§  the  eledllon  approached, 
Cicero’s  intereft  appeared  to  be  fuperior  to  that  of  all 
the  candidates  :  for  the  nobles  themfelves,  though  al¬ 
ways  envious  and  defirous  to  deprefs  him,  yet  out  of 
regard  to  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  city  from 
many  quarters,  and  feemed  ready  to  burft  out  into  a 
flame,  began  to  think  him  the  only  man  qualified  to 
preferve  the  republic,  and  break  the  cabals  of  the  de- 
fperate  by  the  vigour  and  prudence  of  his  adminiflra- 
tion.  The  method  of  choofing  confuls  was  not  by  an 
open  vote,  but  by  a  kind  of  ballot,  or  little  tickets  of 
wood  diftributed  to  the  citizens,  with  the  names  of 
the  feveral  candidates  inferibed  upon  each  ;  but  in  Ci¬ 
cero’s  cafe  the  people  were  not  content  with  this  fecret 
and  filent  way  ;  but  before  they  came  to  any  ferutiny, 
loudly  and  univerfally  proclaimed  Cicero  the  firfl  con- 
ful,  fo  that,  as  he  himfelf  fays,  “  he  was  not  chofen 
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eUcero.  by  tlie  votes  of  particwlar  cltlzensi  but  the  common 
fufFrage  of  the  city  j  nor  declared  by  the  voice  of  the 
crier,  but  of  the  whole  Roman  people.” 

Cicero  had  no  fooner  entered  upon  his  office  than 
he  had  occafion  to  exert  himfelf  againft  P.  Servilius 
Rullus,  one  of  the  new  tribunes,  who  had  been  alarm¬ 
ing  the  fenate  with  the  promulgation  of  an  agrarian 
law  j  the  purpofe  of  which  was  to  create  a  decemvi- 
rate,  or  ten  commiffioners,  with  abfolute  power  for 
£ve  years  over  all  the  revenues  of  the  republic,  to  dif- 
tribute  them  at  pleafure  to  the  citizens,  &c.  Thefe 
laws  ufed  to  be  greedily  received  by  the  populace, 
and  were  propofcd  therefore  by  fadious  magiftrates 
as  oft  as  they  had  any  point  to  carry  with  the  multi¬ 
tude  againft  the  public  good  j  fo  that  Cicero’s  firft  bu- 
finefs  w’as  to  quiet  the  apprehenfions  of  the  city,  and 
to  baffle,  if  poffible,  the  intrigues  of  the  tribune.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  an  artful  and  elegant  fpeech  from  the 
roflra,  he  gave  fuch  a  turn  to  the  inclination  of  the 
people,  that  they  rejefled  this  law  with  as  much  eager- 
nefs  as  they  had  ever  received  one.  But  the  grand 
affair  of  all,  which  conftituted  the  glory  of  his  conful- 
fhip,  and  has  tranfmitted  his  name  with  fuch  luftre  to 
pofterity,  was  the  Ikill  he  (bowed,  and  the  unwearied 
pains  he  took,  in  fuppreffing  that  horrid  confpiracy 
which  was  formed  by  Catiline  and  his  accomplices  for 
the  fubverfion  of  the  commonwealth.  For  this  great 
fervice  he  w'as  honoured  with  the  glorious  title  ol pater 
patria,  “  the  father  of  his  country,”  which  he  retained 
for  a  long  time  after. 

Cicero’s  adminiftration  was  now  at  an  end  ;  but  he 
had  no  fooner  quitted  his  office,  than  he  began  to  feel 
the  weight  of  that  envy  which  is  the  certain  fruit  of 
illuftrious  merit.  He  w^as  now',  therefore,  the  com¬ 
mon  mark,  not  only  of  all  the  factious,  againft  whom 
he  had  declared  perpetual  w'ar,  but  of  another  party 
not  lefs  dangerous,  the  envious  too,  whofe  united 
fpleen  never  left  him  from  this  moment  till  they  had 
driven  him  out  of  that  city  which  he  had  fo  lately  pre- 
ferved.  Cicero,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  conful- 
(hip,  took  care  to  fend  a  particular  account  of  his 
whole  adminiftration  to  Pompey,  who  was  finifliing 
the  Mithrldatic  w'ar  in  Afia,  in  hopes  to  prevent  any 
wrong  impreffions  there  from  the  calumnies  of  his 
enemies,  and  to  draw  from  him  fome  public  declara¬ 
tion  in  praife  of  what  he  had  been  doing.  But  Pom¬ 
pey  being  informed  by  Metellus  and  Caefar  of  the  ill 
humour  that  was  riling  againft  Cicero  in  Rome,  an- 
fwered  him  with  great  coldnefs,  and  inftead  of  pay¬ 
ing  him  any  compliment,  took  no  notice  at  all  of 
what  had  paffed  in  the  affair  of  Catiline,  upon  which 
Cicero  expoftulates  with  him  in  a  letter  w'hich  is  dill 


extant. 

About  this  time  Cicero  bought  a  houfe  of  M.  Craffus 
on  the  Palatine-hill,  adjoining  to  that  in  which  he  had 
always  lived  wdth  his  father,  and  which  he  is  now  fup- 
pofed  to  have  given  up  to  his  brother  Quintius.  The 
houfe  cod  him  near  30,000!.  and  feems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  nobled  in  Rome.  It  was  built  about 
30  years  before  by  the  famous  tribune  M.  Livius  Dru- 
fus  j  on  which  occafion  we  are  told,  that  when  the  ar- 
chiteft  promifed  to  build  it  for  him  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  none  of  his  neighbours  fhould  overlook  him  5 

But  if  you  have  any  (kill  (replied  Drufus),  contrive 
It  rather  fo  that  all  the  world  may  fee  what  I  am 


doing.”  The  purchafe  of  fo  expenlive  a  houfe  raifed  Cicero, 
fome  cenfure  on  his  vanity  \  and  efpecially  as  it  was  *  ■  '■  v"*— 
made  wdth  borrowed  money.  This  circumdance  he 
himfelf  does  not  diffemble,  but  fays  merrily  upon  it, 
that  “  he  was  now  plunged  fo  deeply  in  debt,  as  to  be 
ready  for  a  plot,  only  that  the  confpirators  would  not 
trud  him.” 

The  mod  remarkable  event  that  happened  in  this 
year,  which  was  the  45th  of  Cicero’s  life,  w'as  the 
pollution  of  the  myderies  of  the  bona  dea  by  P.  Clo- 
dius,  which,  by  an  unhappy  train  of  confequences, 
involved  Cicero  in  a  great  and  unexpe£led  calamity. 

Clodius  had  an  intrigue  wdth  Caefar’s  wife  Pom- 
peia,  who,  according  to  annual  cudom,  was  now  ce¬ 
lebrating  in  her  houfe  thofe  awful  facrilices  of  the 
goddefs,  to  which  no  male  creature  ever  was  admitted, 
and  where  every  thing  mafeuline  was  fo  fcrupuloudy 
excluded,  that  even  pictures  of  that  fort  w'ere  covered 
during  the  ceremony.  It  dattered  Clodius’s  imagina¬ 
tion  greatly  to  gain  accefs  to  his  midrefs  in  the  midd 
of  her  holy  minidry  j  and  with  this  view  he  dreffed 
himfelf  in  a  woman’s  habit,  that  by  the  benefit  of 
his  fmooth  face,  and  the  introdudlion  of  one  of  the 
maids,  he  might  pafs  without  difeovery  j  but  by  fome 
midake  between  him  and  his  guide,  he  lod  his  way 
when  he  came  within  the  houfe,  and  fell  unluckily 
among  the  other  female  fervants.  Here  he  was  deted- 
ed  by  his  voice,  and  the  fervants  alarmed  the  whole 
company  by  their  dirieks,  to  the  great  amazement  of 
the  matrons,  who  threw  a  veil  over  their  facred  myf- 
teries,  while  Clodius  found  means  to  efcape.  The 
dory  was  prefently  fpread  abroad,  and  raifed  a  general 
fcandal  and  horror  throughout  the  city.  The  whole 
defence  which  Clodius  made  when,  by  order  of  the  fe¬ 
nate,  he  was  brought  to  a  trial,  was  to  prove  himfelf 
abfent  at  the  time  of  the  fa£l,  for  which  purpofe  he 
produced  two  men  to  fwear  that  he  was  then  at  Inter- 
amna,  about  two  or  three  days  journey  from  the  city. 

But  Cicero  being  called  upon  to  give  histedimony,  de- 
pofed,  that  Clodius  had  been  with  him  that  very  morn¬ 
ing  at  his  houfe  in  Rome.  Irritated  by  this,  Clodius 
formed  a  fcheme  of  revenge.  This  was  to  get  himfelf 
chofen  tribune,  and  in  that  office  to  drive  Cicero  out 
of  the  city,  by  the  publication  of  a  law,  which,  by 
fome  dratagem  or  other,  he  hoped  to  obtrude  upon 
the  people.  But  as  all  patricians  were  incapable  of  the 
tribunate  by  its  original  inditution,  fo  his  fird  dep 
was  to  make  himfelf  a  plebeian,  by  the  pretence  of  an 
adoption  into  a  plebeian  houfe,  which  could  not  yet 
be  done  without  the  fuffrage  of  the  people.  The  firft 
triumvirate  was  now  formed,  which  was  nothing  elfe  in 
reality  but  a  traitorous  confpiracy  of  three  of  the  mo(l 
powerful  citizens  of  Rome,  to  extort  from  their  coun¬ 
try  by  violence  what  they  could  not  obtain  by  law. 
Pompey’s  chief  motive  W'as  to  get  his  a£ls  confirmed 
by  Ciefar  in  his  confuldiip,  which  was  now  coming  on  j 
Csefar,  by  giving  w'ay  to  Pompey’s  glory,  to  advance 
his  own  \  and  Craffus,  to  gain  that  afcendence  by  the 
authority  of  Pompey  and  Csefar,  which  be  could  not 
fudain  alone.  Cicero  might  have  made  what  terms  he 
pleafed  with  the  triumvirate,  and  been  admitted  even 
a  partner  of  their  power,  and  a  fourth  in  their  league  \ 
but  he  would  not  enter  into  any  engagements  with  the 
three  whofe  union  he  and  all  the  friends  of  the  republic 
abhorred.  Clodius,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  pufii- 
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Ing  on  the  bufinefs  of  his  adoption,  which  at  laft 
felled,  and  began  foon  after  to  threaten  Cicero  with 
all  the  terrors  of  his  tribunate,  to  which  he  was  now 
advanced  without  any  oppofition.  Both  Caelar  and 
Pompey  fecretly  favoured  his  fcheme  5  not  that  they 
intended  to  ruin  Cicero,  but  only  to  keep  him  under 
the  lalh  j  and  if  they  could  not  draw  him  into  their 
xneafures,  or  make  him  at  leaft  keep  (|uiet,  to  let  Clo- 
dius  loofe  upon  him.  Caefar,  in  particular,  wanted 
to  diftrcfs  him  fo  far  as  to  force  him  to  a  dependence 
on  himfelf ;  for  which  end,  while  he  was  privately  en¬ 
couraging  Clodius  to  purfue  him,  he  was  propofing  ex¬ 
pedients  to  Cicero  for  his  fecurity.  But  though  his 
fortunes  Teemed  now  to  be  in  a  tottering  condition, 
and  his  enemies  to  gain  ground  daily  upon  him,  yet 
he  was  unwilling  to  owe  the  obligation  of  his  fafety  to 
any  man,  far  lefs  to  Caefar,  whofe  defigns  he  always 
fufpeded,  and  whofe  fchemes  he  never  approved.  This 
ftiffnefs  in  Cicero  fo  exafperated  Csefar,  that  he  refolved 
immediately  to  affift  Clodius  with  all  his  power  to  op- 
prefshim  5  while  Pompey  was  all  the  while  giving  him 
the  ftrongeft  affurances  that  there  was  no  danger,  and 
that  he  would  fooner  be  killed  himfelf  than  fuflfer  him 
to  be  hurt. 

Clodius,  in  the  mean  time,  was  obliging  the  people 
with  feveral  new  laws,  contrived  chiefly  for  their  ad¬ 
vantage  •,  the  defign  of  all  which  was  only  to  intro¬ 
duce,  with  a  better  grace,  the  ground- plot  of  the  plan, 
the  banifhment  of  Cicero.  In  fhort,  having  caufed  a 
law  to  be  enabled,  importing,  that  any  who  had  con¬ 
demned  a  Roman  citizen,  unheard,  fltould  himfelf  be 
banifhed,  he  foon  after  impeached  Cicero  upon  it.  It 
was  in  vain  that  this  great  man  u’ent  up  and  down 
the  city  foliciting  his  caufe  in  the  habit  of  a  fuppliant, 
and  attended  by  many  of  the  firft  young  noblemen 
whom  he  had  taught  the  rules  of  eloquence  ^  thofe 
powers  of  fpeaking  which  had  fo  often  been  fuccefs- 
ful  in  defending  the  caufe  of  others,  Teemed  totally  to 
forfake  his  own  :  he  was  baniflied  by  the  votes  of  the 
people  400  miles  from  Italy  ^  his  houfes  were  ordered 
to  be  demolifhed,  and  his  goods  fet  up  to  Tale.  It  can¬ 
not  be  denied,  that  in  this  great  calamity  he  did  not 
behave  himfelf  with  that  firmnefs  which  might  reafon- 
ably  be  expefted  from  one  who  had  borne  fo  glorious  a 
part  in  the  republic  j  confeious  of  his  integrity,  and 
fuffering  in  the  caufe  of  his  country  \  for  his  letters  are 
generally  filled  with  fuch  lamentable  exprefiions  of 
grief  and  defpalr,  that  his  beft  friends,  and  even  his 
wife,  were  forced  fometimes  to  admonifh  him  to  roufe 
bis  courage,  and  remember  his  former  chara£ler.  At- 
ticus  was  conftantly  putting  him  in  mind  of  it ;  and 
fent  him  word  of  a  report  that  was  brought  to  Rome 
by  one  of  Caflius’s  freed-men,  that  his  affliftion  had 
difordered  his  fenfes.  He  was  no’v  indeed  attacked 
in  his  weakeft  part ;  the  only  place  in  which  he  was 
Vulnerable.  To  have  been  as  great  in  aflliflion  as  he 
was  iu  profperity,  would  have  been  a  perfe6lion  not 
given  to  msn  j  yet  his  very  weaknefs  flowed  fiom  a 
fource  which  rendered  him  the  more  amiable  in  all  the 
other  parts  of  his  life  j  and  the  fame  tendernefs  of  dif- 
pofition  which  made  him  love  his  friends,  his  children, 
and  his  country,  more  paflionately  than  other  men, 
made  him  feel  the  lofs  of  them  more  fenflbly.  When 
he  had  been  gone  a  little  more  than  tw^o  months,  a  mo¬ 
tion  was  made  in  the  fenate  by  one  of  the  tribunes, 
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he  ef-  who  was  his  friend,  to  recal  him,  and  repeal  the  laws 
of  Clodius,  to  which  the  whole  houfe  readily  agreed. 
Many  obllrudlions,  as  may  be  eafily  imagined,  were 
given  to  it  by  the  Clodian  fa61ion  •,  but  this  made^  the 
fenate  only  more  refolute  to  effect  it.  They  palled  a 
vote,  therefore,  that  no  other  bufinefs  fhould  be  done 
till  Cicero’s  return  was  carried  5  which  at  lafl  it  was, 
and  in  fo  fplendid  and  triumphant  a  manner,  that  he 
had  rea  Ton,  he  fays,  to  fear,  left  people  ftiould  imagine 
that  he  himfelf  had  contrived  his  late  flight  for  the  fake 
of  fo  glorious  a  reftoration. 

Cicero,  now  in  his  50th  year,  was  reftored  to  his 
former  dignity,  and  foon  after  to  his  former  fortunes  j 
fatisfa^lion  being  made  to  him  for  ihe  ruin  of  his  eftates^ 
and  houfes,  which  laft  tvere  built  up  again  by  himfelf 
with  more  magnificence  than  before.  But  he  had  do- 
meftic  grievances  about  this  time  which  touched  him 
very  nearly,  and  w’hich,  as  he  ftgnifies  obfcurely  to 
Atticus,  were  of  too  delicate  a  nature  to  be  expreffed 
in  a  letter  :  They  arofe  chiefly  from  the  petulant  hu¬ 
mour  of  his  wife,  which  began  to  give  him  frequent  oc- 
cafions  of  chagrin,  and,  by  a  ferics  of  repeated  provo¬ 
cations,  confirmed  In  him  that  fettled  difguft  which  at 
laft  ended  in  a  divorce. 

In  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  he  was  made  procon- 
ful  of  Cilicia,  and  his  adminiftratlon  there  gained 
him  great  honour.  About  this  time  the  expectation 
of  a  breach  between  Csefar  and  Pompey  engaged  the 
general  attention.  Ciaffus  had  been  deftroyed  with 
his  army  Tome  years  before  in  the  war  with  the  Par- 
thians  j  and  Julia  the  daughter  of  Csefar,  whom  Pom¬ 
pey  married,  and  who,  while  fhe  lived,  was  the  ce¬ 
ment  of  their  union,  was  alfo  dead  in  child-bed.  Cae- 
far  had  put  an  end  to  the  Gallic  war,  and  reduced 
the  whole  province  to  the  Roman  yoke  j  but  though 
his  commiflion  was  near  expiring,  he  Teemed  to  have 
no  thoughts  of  giving  it  up  and  returning  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  private  fubjtft.  He  pretended  that  he 
could  not  poflibly  be  fafe  if  he  parted  with  his  army, 
cfpecially  while  Pompey  held  the  province  of  Spain 
prolonged  to  him  for  five  years.  This  difpofltion  to 
a  breach  Cicero  foon  learned  from  his  friends,  as  f  e 
was  returning  from  his  province  of  Cilicia.  But  as  he 
forefaw  the  confequences  of  a  war  more  clearly  and 
fully  than  any  of  them,  fo  his  firft  refolution  w  as  to 
apply  all  his  endeavours  and  authority  to  the  mediation 
of  a  peace  *,  though,  in  the  event  of  a  breach,  he  w’as 
determined  within  himfelf  to  follow  Pompey.  He 
clearly  forefaw,  what  he  declared  without  fcruple  to 
his  friends,  that  w^hich  fide  foever  got  the  better,  the 
war  muft  neceffarily  end  in  a  tyranny.  The  only  dif¬ 
ference,  he  faid,  was,  that  if  their  enemies  conquered, 
they  ftiould  be  proferibed  j  if  their  friends,  they  would 
be  flaves. 

He  no  fooner  arrived  at  the  city,  how^ever,  than 
he  fell,  as  he  tells  us,  into  the  very  flame  of  civil  dif- 
cord,  and  found  the  war  in  effeCl  proclaimed  ;  for  the 
fenate  had  juft  voted  a  decree,  that  Caefar  ftiould  dif- 
band  his  army  by  a  certain  day,  or  be  declared  an 
enemy  j  and  Csefar’s  fudden  march  towards  Rome 
effe^lually  confirmed  it.  In  the  midft  of  all  this  hurry 
and  confufion,  C^efar  was  extremely  folicitous  about 
Cicero  ^  not  To  much  to  gain  him,  for  that  was  not  to 
be  expe£led,  as  to  prevail  with  him  to  ftand  neuter, 
He  wrote  to  him  feveral  times  to  that  effe61  and 
T  2  employed 
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Cicero,  employed  all  their  common  friends  to  prefs  him  with 
letters  on  that  fubje£l  j  all  which  was  done  ;  but  in 
vain,  for  Cicero  was  impatient  to  be  gone  to  Pompey. 
In  the  mean  time,  thefe  letters  give  us  a  mofl  fen- 
fible  proof  of  the  high  efleem  and  credit  in  which  Ci¬ 
cero  flourifhed  at  this  time  in  Rome  ^  when  In  a  con- 
teft  for  empire,  which  force  alone  was  to  decide,  we 
fee  the  chiefs  on  both  fides  fo  follcitous  to  gain  a  man 
to  their  party,  who  had  no  peculiar  ikill  in  arms  or 
talents  for  war.  Purfuing,  however,  the  refult  of  all 
his  deliberations,  he  embarked  at  length  to  follow 
Pompey,  who  had  been  obliged  to  quit  Italy  fome 
time  before,  and  was  then  at  Dyrrhachium  j  and  ar¬ 
rived  fafely  in  his  camp  with  his  fon,  his  brother,  and 
his  nephew,  committing  the  fortunes  of  the  whole 
family  to  the  iffiie  of  that  caufe.  After  the  battle  of 
Pharfah'a,  in  which  Pompey  was  defeated,  Cicero  re¬ 
turned  into  Italy,  and  was  afterwards  received  Into 
great  favour  by  Caefar,  who  was  now  declared  dila¬ 
tor  the  fecond  time,  and  Mark  Antony  his  maftcr  of 
horfe.  We  may  eafily  imagine,  what  we  find  indeed 
from  his  letters,  that  he  was  not  a  little  dilconcerted 
at  the  thoughts  of  an  Interview'  with  Caefar,  and  the 
indignity  of  offering  himfelf  to  a  conqueror  againft 
whom  he  had  been  In  arms  j  for  though  upon  many 
accounts  he  had  reafon  to  exped  a  kind  reception 
from  Ccefar,  yet  he  hardly  thought  his  life,  he  fays, 
worth  begging,  lince  what  was  given  by  a  mailer 
might  ahvays  be  taken  aw'ay  again  at  pleafure.  But 
at  their  meeting  he  had  no  occafion  to  fay  or  do  any 
thing  that  was  below  his  dignity  ^  for  Cmfar  no  fooner 
faw  him  than  he  alighted,  ran  to  embrace  him,  and 
v/alked  with  him  alone,  converfing  very  familiarly,  for 
leveral  furlongs. 

Cicero  was  now  in  his  6ifl  year,  and  forced  at  laft 
to  part  with  his  wdfe  Terentia,  whofe  humour  and 
conducl  had  been  long  uneafy  to  him.  She  was  a 
woman  of  an  imperious  and  turbulent  fpirit,  and 
though  he  had  borne  her  perverfenefs  in  the  vigour  of 
health,  and  flouriftiing  Hate  of  his  fortunes  j  yet,  in  a 
declining  life,  foured  by  a  continual  fucceffion  of  mor¬ 
tifications  from  abroad,  the  want  of  eafe  and  quiet  at 
home  was  no  longer  tolerable  to  him.  But  he  was 
immediately  oppreffed  by  a  new  and  moft  cruel  af- 
fiiflion,  the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter  Tullia,  who 
died  in  child-bed  foon  after  her  divorce  from  her 
third  hulband  Dolabella.  She  was  about  32  years 
old  at  the  time  of  her  death  j  and,  by  the  few  hints 
which  are  left  of  her  chara£ler,  appears  to  have  been 
an  excellent  and  admirable  woman.  She  was  moft 
affedlionately  and  ploufly  obfervant  of  her  father, 
and,  to  the  ufual  graces  of  her  fex,  having  added  the 
more  folld  accomplllhments  of  knowledge  and  polite 
letters,  was  qualified  to  be  the  companion  and  delight 
of  his  age  y  and  was  juftly  efleemed,  not  only  as  one 
of  the  beft,  but  the  mofi;  learned,  of  the  Roman  ladies. 
His  afflI6lion  for  the  death  of  this  daughter  w'as  fo 
great,  that  to  fiiun  all  company  as  much  as  he  could, 
he  removed  to  Atticus’s  houfe,  where  he  lived  chlefiy 
in  his  library,  turning  over  every  book  he  could  meet 
with  on  the  fubjeft  of  moderating  grief.  But  finding 
his  refidence  here  too  public,  and  a  greater  refort  to 
him  than  he  could  bear,  he  retired  to  Afturla,  one  of 
his  feats  near  Antium  j  a  little  ifland  on  the  Latlan 
fliore,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  cover¬ 


ed  with  w'ood  and  groves  cut  into  ftiady  walks;  a  Cicero, 
fcene  of  all  others  the  fitteft  to  Indulge  melancholy,  and 
w'here  he  could  give  a  free  courfe  to  his  grief.  Here 
(fays  he  to  Atticus)  I  live  without  the  fpeech  of  man ; 
every  morning  early  I  hide  myfelf  in  the  thickeft  of 
the  wood,  and  never  come  out  till  the  evening.  Next 
to  yourfelf,  nothing  is  fo  dear  to  me  as  this  folitude  ; 
and  my  whole  converfatlon  is  with  my  books.”  In-  ' 
deed  his  whole  time  was  employed  in  little  elfe  than 
reading  and  writing  during  Caefar’s  adminiflration, 
which  he  could  never  cheerfully  fubmit  to ;  and  it  was 
within  this  period  that  he  drew  up  one  of  the  graveft 
of  thofe  philofophical  pieces  which  are  ftill  extant  in 
his  w’orks. 

Upon  the  death  of  Caefar,  Oftavlus  his  nephew  and 
heir  coming  into  Italy,  w’as  prefented  to  Cicero  by 
HIrtius  and  Panfa,  with  the  Hrongell:  profeflions  on 
the  part  of  the  young  man  that  he  would  be  governed 
entirely  by  his  dire6lion.  Indeed  Cicero  thought  it 
neceffaiy  to  cherifii  and  encourage  06lavius,  if  for  no¬ 
thing  elfe,  yet  to  keep  him  at  a  diflance  from  Antony  ; 
but  could  not  yet  be  perfuaded  to  enter  heartily  into 
his  affairs.  He  fufpefted  his  youth  and  want  of  expe¬ 
rience  ;  and  that  he  had  not  ftrength  enough  to  deal 
with  Antony  ;  and,  above  all,  that  he  had  no  good  dif- 
pofition  towards  the  confpirators.  He  thought  it  im- 
poflible  he  fliould  ever  be  a  friend  to  them  ;  and  w’as 
perfuaded  rather,  that  if  ever  he  got  the  upper  hand, 
his  uncle’s  a6ls  would  be  more  violently  enforced,  and 
his  death  more  cruelly  revenged,  than  by  Antony  him¬ 
felf.  And  when  Cicero  did  confent  at  laH  to  unite 
himfelf  to  06lavius’s  interells.  It  was  with  no  other 
view  but  to  arm  him  with  a  power  fufficlent  to  opprefs 
Antony;  yet  fo  checked  and  limited,  that  he  fhould 
not  be  able  to  opprefs  the  republic. 

In  the  hurry  of  all  thefe  politics,  he  was  ftill  profe- 
cuting  his  ftudies  with  his  ufual  application  ;  and,  be- 
fides  fome  philofophical  pieces,  now'  finifhed  his  book  of 
offices,  or  the  duties  of  man,  for  the  ufe  of  his  fon  :  A 
work  admired  by  all  fucceedliig  ages  as  the  mofl  per- 
fe6l  fyftem  of  Heathen  morality,  and  the  noblefl  effort 
and  fpecimen  of  w’hat  reafon  could  do  in  guiding  man 
through  life  with  innocence  and  happinefs.  How'- 
ever,  he  paid  a  conftant  attention  to  public  affairs  ; 
miffed  no  opportunities,  but  did  every  thing  that  hu¬ 
man  prudence  could  do  for  the  recovery  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  ;  for  all  that  vigour  w'lth  which  it  was  making  this 
laft  effort  for  Itfelf,  was  entirely  owing  to  his  counfels 
and  authority.  This  appears  from  thofe  memorable 
Philippics  which  from  time  to  time  he  publiflied  againft: 

Antony,  as  w'ell  as  from  other  monuments  of  antiquity. 

But  all  was  In  vain  ;  for  though  Antony’s  army  was 
entirely  defeated  at  the  fiege  of  Modena,  which  made 
many  people  imagine  that  the  war  W'as  at  an  end,  and 
the  liberty  of  Rome  eftabliihed  ;  yet  the  death  of  the 
confuls  Panfa  and  Hirtius  in  that  a<5lion  gave  the  fatal 
blow  to  all  Cicero’s  fchemes,  and  was  the  immediate 
caufe  of  the  ruin  of  the  republic.  , 

O^lavius  having  fubdued  the  fenate  to  his  mind, 
marched  towards  Gaul  to  meet  Antony  and  Lepi- 
dus ;  who  had  already  paffed  the  Alps,  and  brought 
their  armies  into  Italy,  in  order  to  have  a  perfonal 
interview  with  him  ;  which  had  been  privately  con¬ 
certed  for  fettling  the  terms  of  a  triple  league,  and 
dividing  the  potver  and  provinces  of  Italy  among 

themfelves. 
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The  place  appointed  for  this  interview  correfpondence,  and  trace  him  through 
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was  a  fmall  ifland  about  two  miles  from  Bononia,  tor- 
med  by  the  river  Rhenus  which  runs  near  that  city. 
Here  they  met,  and  fpent  three  days  in  a  clofe  con¬ 
ference  to  adjuft  the  plan  of  their  accommodation  5 
and  the  laft  thing  they  adjufted  was  the  lift  of  a  pro- 
fcription  which  they  were  determi-*-d  to  make  of 
iheir  enemies.  This,  as  the  writers  tell  us,  occaftoned 
much  difticulty  and  warm  contefts  among  thern,  till 
each  in  his  turn  confented  to  facrifice  fome  of  his  beft 
friends  to  the  revenge  and  refentment  of  his  col¬ 
leagues.  Cicero  was  at  his  Tufculan  villa,  when  he 
ftrft  received  the  news  of  the  profcription,  and  of  his 
being  included  in  it.  It  was  the  deftgn  of  the  trium¬ 
virate  to  keep  it  a  fecret,  if  poffible,  to  the  moment 
of  execution,  in  order  to  furprife  thole  whom  they 
had  deftined  to  deftruaion,  before  they  were  aware  of 
their  danger,  or  had  time  to  make  their  efcape.  But 
fome  of  Cicero’s  friends  found  means  to  give  him  early 
notice  of  it  5  upon  which  he  fet  forward  to  the  fea-fide, 
with  a  defign  to  tranfport  himfelf  out  of  the  reach  of 
his  enemies.  There,  finding  a  veflel  ready,  he  prefently 
embarked  *,  but  the  winds  being  adverfe,  and  the  Tea 
uneafy  to  him,  after  he  had  failed  about  two  leagues 
along  the  coaft,  he  w^as  obliged  to  land,  and  fpend  the 
night  on  fhore.  From  whence  he  was  forced,  by  the 
importunity  of  his  fervants,  on  board  again  5  but  was 
foon  afterwards  obliged  to  land  at  a  country-feat  of  his 
a  mile  from  the  (hore,  weary  of  life,  and  declaring  he 
was  refolved  to  die  in  that  country  which  he  had  fo 
often  faved.  Here  he  flept  foundly  for  fome  time,  till 
his  fervants  once  more  forced  him  away  in  a  litter  to¬ 
wards  the  ftiip,  having  heard  that  he  was  purfued  by 
Antony’s  affaftin?.  They  w^ere  fcarcc  departed  when 
the  aftaflins  arrived  at  his  houfe  j  and,  perceiving  him 
to  be  fled,  purfued  him  immediately  towards  the  fea, 
and  overtook  him  in  a  wood  that  was  near  the  fhore. 
Their  leader  was  one  Popilius  Lenas,  a  tribune  of  the 
army,  whofe  life  Cicero  had  formerly  defended  and 
faved.  As  foon  as  the  foldiers  apppred,  the  fervants 
prepared  to  defend  their  mafter’s  life  at  the  hazard  of 
their  own  ^  but  Cicero  commanded  them  to  fet  him 
down  and  make  no  refiftance.  They  foon  cut  off  his 
head  and  his  hands,  returning  with  them  to  Rome  as 
the  moft  agreeable  prefent  to  their  cruel  employer. 
Antony,  who  was  then  at  Rome,  received  them  with 
extreme  joy,  rewarding  the  murderer  with  a  large  fum 
of  money,  and  ordered  the  head  to  be  fixed  upon  the 
roftra  between  the  two  hands ;  a  fad  fpe6lacle  to  the 
city,  and  what  drew  tears  from  every  eye,  to  fee  thofe 
mangled  members  which  ufed  to  exert  themfelves  fo 
glorioufly  from  that  place  in  defence  of  the  lives,  the 
fortunes,  and  the  liberties  of  the  Roman  people,  fo  la¬ 
mentably  expofed  to  the  fcorn  of  fycophants  and  trai¬ 
tors.  The  deaths  of  the  reft,  fays  an  hiftorian  of  that 
age,  caufed  only  a  private  and  particular  forrow  j  but 
Cicero’s  an  univerfal  one.  It  was  a  triumph  over  the 
republic  itfelf  j  and  feemed  to  confirm  and  eftablifli  the 
perpetual  flavery  of  Rome. 

A  modem  writer^,  however,  is  of  opinion,  that 
pofterity  has  been  too  much  feduced  by  tne  name  of 
Cicero,  and  that  better  citizens  were  facrificed  to  the 
jealoufy  of  the  triumvirs  without  exciting  fo  much  in¬ 
dignation.  If  we  take  an  impartial  furvcy  of  Cicero’s 
conduft  and  principles,  avowed  in  his  own  epiftolary 


all  the  laby-  Cicero, 
rinths'^of  his  contradiaory  letters,  we  lhall  find  more 
to  blame  than  to  admire  ;  and  difcover,  that  the  defire 
of  advancing  his  fortunes,  and  making  himfelf  a  name, 
w^ere,  from  his  outfet  in  life,  the  only  objedls  he  had 
in  view.  The  good  of  his  country,  and  the  di£lates 
of  ftern  fteady  virtue,  w’ere  not,  as  in  Brutus  and  Cato, 
the  conftant  fprings  of  his  aflions.  ^I  lie  misfortunes 
that  befel  him  after  his  confulfliip,  developed  his  cha*« 
ra£ler,  and  fliowed  him  in  his  true  colours  j  from  that 
time  to  his  death,  pufillanimity,  irrefolution,  and  un* 
worthy  repining,  tainted  his  judgment,  and  perplexed 
every  ftep  he  wiflied  to  take.  He  flattered  Pompey 
and  cringed  to  Cicfar,  while  in  his  private  letters  he 
abufed  them  both  alternately.  He  acknowledges  in  a 
letter  to  his  friend,  the  time-fervirig  Atticus,  that,  al¬ 
though  he  was  at  prefent  determined  to  fupport  the 
caufe  of  Rome  and  liberty,  and  to  bear  misfortune  like 
a  philofopher,  there  was  one  thing  which  would  gaiii 
him  over  to  the  triumvirs,  and  that  was  their  procu¬ 
ring  for  him  the  vacant  augurlhipj  fo  pitilul  ivas  the 
bribe  to  which  he  would  have  facrificed  his  honour, 
his  opinion,  and  the  common^vealth.  By  his  waver^- 
ing  imprudent  condu6f,  he  contributed  greatly  towards 
its  deftru£lion.  After  reproaching  the  confplrators 
for  leaving  him  out  of  the  fecret,  and  loading  them 
with  the  moft  flattering  compliments  on  their  delivering 
Rome  from  Caefar’s  tyranny,  he  calls  Cafea  an 
to  pay  his  court  to  the  boy  Odavius,  by  whom  he  was 
completely  duped.  His  pralfes  of  this  triumvir  are  in 
the  higheft  ftrain  of  panegyric.  Mark  Antony  well 
knew,  that  the  virulent  abufe  which  Cicero  was  con¬ 
tinually  pouring  out  againft  him,  was  not  an  effuflon 
of  patriotic  zeal  or  virtuous  indignation,  but  merely 
the  ebullitions  of  perfonal  hatred.  He  therefore  cauled 
Cicero  to  be  killed,  as  an  angry  man  that  has  been 
flung,  llamps  on  a  venomous  animal  that  comes  within 
reach  of  his  foot.  *  The  cloak  he  threw  over  the  body 
of  Brutus,  and  the  fpeech  he  pronounced  at  the  fight 
of  that  hero  when  dead,  differ  widely  from  the  treat¬ 
ment  he  gave  the  remains  of  Cicero  ;  and  fhbw,  that  he 
made  a  diftimflion  between  a  Roman  who  oppofed  him 
from  political  motives,  and  one  whofe  enmity  arofe 
from  private  pique. 

Cicero’s  death  happened  on  the  7th  of  December,  in 
the  64th  year  of  his  age,  about  ten  days  tiom  the  fcttle- 
ment  of  the  firft  triumvirate  5  and  with  him  expired  the 
fliort  empire  of  eloquence  toong  the  Romans.  As  an 
orator  he  is  thus  cbara^lerized  by  Dr  Blair.  ‘‘  In  all  his 
orations  his  art  is  confpicuous.  He  begins  commonly 
with  a  regular  exordium,  and  with  much  addrefs  pre- 
poflefles  the  bearers,  and  ftudies  to  gain  their  aflfe61ions. 

His  method  is  clear,  and  his  arguments  are  arranged 
with  exaft  propriety.  In  a  fuperior  clearnefs  of  me¬ 
thod,  he  has  an  advantage  over  Demofthenes.  Every 
thing  appears  in  its  proper  place.  He  never  tries  to 
move  till  he  has  attempted  to  convince  ;  and  in  moving, 
particularly  the  foftcr  pafllons,  he  is  highly  fuccefsful.) 

No  one  ever  knew  the  force  of  words  better  than  Cice¬ 
ro.  He  rolls  them  along  with  the  greateft  beauty  and 
magnificence  5  and  in  the  ftruaure  of  his  fentences  is 
eminently  curious  and  exaft.  He  is  always  full  and 
flowing,  never  abrupt.  He  amplifies  every  thing  j  yet 
though  his  manner  is  generally  diffufe,  it  is  often  hap¬ 
pily  varied  and  accommodated  to  the  fubjea.  When 
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Cichorium  an  important  public  objea  roufed  hJs  mind,  and  de- 
Cicuta.  indignation  and  force,  he  departs  confiderably 

from  that  loofe  and  declamatory  manner  to  which  he 
at  other  times  is  addidled,  and  becomes  very  forcible  and 
vehement.  This  great  orator,  however,  is  not  without 
his  defers.  In  moft  of  his  orations  there  is  too  much 
art,  even  carried  to  a  degree  of  oftentation.  He  Teems 
often  defirous  of  obtaining  admiration  rather  than  of 
operating  convi^ff  ion.  He  is  fometimes,  therefore,  fhowy 
rather  than  folid,  and  dilFufe  where  he  ought  to  have 
been  urgent.  His  fentcnces  are  always  round  and  fo- 
tiorous.  They  cannot  be  accuied  of  monotony,  fince 
they  poflefs  variety  of  cadence ;  but  from  too  great  a 
fondncfs  for  magnificence,  he  is  on  fome  occafions  defi¬ 
cient  in  ftrength.  Though  the  fervices  which  he  had 
performed  to  his  country  were  very  confiderable,  yet  he 
is  too  much  his  own  panegyrift.  Ancient  manners, 
-which  impofed  fewer  reftraints  on  the  fide  of  decorum, 
may  in  fome  degree  excufe^  but  cannot  entirely  luftify 
his  vanity.” 

CICHORIUM,  SUCCORY.  See  'Botany  Index, 

CICIN^HELA,  the  Sparkler,  in  'Zoolo^y^  a  genus 
of  infers  belonging  to  the  order  of  coleoptera.  See 
Entomology  Index, 

ClCibEEO,  an  Italian  term,  which  in  its  etymolo¬ 
gy  fignifies  a  nxjhifperer  ;  ^  term  bellowed  in  Italy  both 
on  lovers,  and  thofe  W'ho  to  outw^ard  appearance  adl 
as  fuch,  w^aiting  on  married  ladies  with  as  much  at¬ 
tention  and  refpea  as  if  they  were  their  lovers.  This 
Italian  cuftom  has  been  fpoken  of  very  reproachfully 
by  fome  writers  :  Mr  Baretti  has  taken  great  pains  to 
vindicate  it.  He  afcribes  it  to  a  fpirit  of  gallantry,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  ages  of  chivalry,  and  much  heightened 
and  refined  by  the  revival  of  the  Platonic  philofophy  in 
Italy,  about  the  thirteenth  century  *,  and  by  the  verfes 
of  Petrarch  in  compliment  to  the  beautiful  Laura,  and 
bis  numerous  imitators. 

CiCLUr,  or  CiCLUCH,  a  ftrong  frontier  town  of 
Dalmatia,  fituated  on  the  river  Narentha,  in  E.  Long. 

1 8.  2  2.  N.  Lat.  43.  29.  It  is  furrounded  wdth  w’alls 
built  in  the  ancient  manner,  and  was  taken  by  the  Ve¬ 
netians  from  the  Turks  m  1604. 

CICONES,  a  people  of  Pbrace  near  the  Hebrus. 
Ulvfies  at  his  return  from  Troy  conquered  them,  and 
plundered  their  chief  city  Ifmarus.  'Fhey  tore  to  pieces 
Orpheus  for  his  obfeene  indulgencies. 

CICUTA,  properly  fignifies  a  hollow  intercepted 
between  two  knots,  of  the  ftalks  or  reeds  of  which 
the  ancient  Qiepherds  ufed  to  make  their  pipes.  It  is 
now^,  however,  generally  ufed  to  fignify  the  w^ater  hem¬ 
lock,  and  alfo  the  common  fort  ♦,  but  Linneeus  has  de- 
feribed  the^  latter  under  the  old  name  of  CoNruM. 
See  that  article. 

There  are  three  fpecies  of  w^ater-hemlock  \  the  virofa, 
the  bulbifcra,  and  the  maculata.  Of  the!e  the  firft  is 
the  only  one  remarkable,  and  that  for  the  poifonous 
qualities  of  its  roots,  which  have  been  often  known  to 
defirov  children  who  ate  them  for  parfnips, 

Cicuta  is  alfo  ufed,  chiefly  among  the  ancients, 
for  the  juice  or  liquor  exprefied  from  the  above  plant, 
being  the  common  poilon  wherewith  the  ftate  crimi- 
nals  at  Athens  were  put  to  death  :  Though  fome  have 
fuggefted,  that  the  poifonous  draught  to  which  the 
Athenians  doomed  their  criminals  w^as  an  infpiffated 
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juice  compounded  of  the  juice  of  cicuta  and  fome  other 
corrofive  herbs, 

Socrates  drank  the  cicuta.—PUto,  in  his  dialogue 
on  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  obferves,  that  “  I'he 
executioner  advifed  Socrates  not  to  talk,  for  fear  of 
caufing  the  cicuta  to  operate  too  llowly,”  M.  Petit 
in  his  Oufervc^iones  Mifcellanece^  remarks,  that  this 
advice^  was  not  given  by  the  executioner  out  of 
humanity,  but  to  fave  the  cicuta  ;  for  he  was  only  al¬ 
lowed  io  much  poifon  per  ann.  which,  if  he  exceeded, 
he  was  to  furnifli  at  his  own  expeiice.  This  con- 
ftru61ion  is  confirmed  by  a  paffage  in  Plutarch  :  the 
executioner  who  adminiftered  the  cicuta  to  Phocion, 
not  having  enough,  Phocion  gave  him  money  to  buy 
more  \  obierving  by  the  w'ay,  that  it  was  odd  enough, 
that  at  Athens  a  man  mufl:  pay  for  every  thing,  even 
for  his  ow'n  death.” 

CID,  Roderigo  Dias  le,  a  Caflilian  officer,  who 
was  very  fuccefstul  againfi  the  Moors,  under  Ferdi 
nand  II.  king  of  Caftile  j  but  whofe  name  would  hard¬ 
ly  have  been  remembered,  if  Corneille  had  not  made 
his  paflion  for  Chimene  the  fubjed  of  an  admired  tra¬ 
gedy,  founded  on  a  fimple  but  affe^ling  incident.  The 
Cid  is  defperately  in  love  with  Chimene,  daughter 
of  the  count  de  Gomes  j  but  he  is  at  variance  with 
the  Count,  and  being  challenged  by  him,  kills  him 
in  a  duel.  The  confli6l  betw^een  love  and  honour  in 
the  bread  of  Chimene,  who  at  length  pardons  and 
marries  the  Cid,  forms  the  beauty  of  the  piece.  He 
died  in  1098. 

CIDARIS,  in  antiquity,  the  mitre  ufed  by  the  Jew- 
Ifli  high-priefts.  I'he  Rabbins  fay,  that  the  bonnet 
ufed  by  priefts  in  general  was  made  of  a  piece  of  linen 
cloth  16  yards  long,  w’hich  covered  their  heads  like  a 
helmet  or  turban  ;  and  they  allow  no  other  difference 
betw’cen  the  high-prieft’s  bonnet  and  that  of  other 
priefts,  than  that  the  one  is  flatter,  and  more  in  the 
form  of  a  turban  5  whereas  that  w^oin  by  ordinary 
priefts  rofe  fomething  more  in  a  point. 

CIGNANI,  Carlo,  an  Italian  painter,  was  born  at 
Bologna  in  1628  5  and  w’as  the  difciple  of  Albani.  He 
w'as  efteemed  by  Pope  Clement  XL  who  nominated 
him  prince  of  the  academy  of  Bologna,  and  loaded  him 
with  favours.  Cignani  died  at  Forli  in  1719.  The 
cupola  of  la  Madona  del  Fuoco  at  Forli,  in  which  he 
reprefented  Paradife,  is  an  admirable  W’Ork.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  piauies  are  at  Rome,  Bologna,  and  Forli. 
CIGOLI,  or  CivoLi,  the  painter.  See  Civoli. 
CILIA,  the  Eye  LASHES.  See  Anatomy 
CILIATED  leaf,  among  botanical  writers,  one 
furrounded  with  parallel  filaments  fomewhat  like  the 
hairs  of  the  eye-lids. 

CILICIA,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Afia,  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  36th  and  40th  degree  of  north  latitude  : 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Syria,  or  rather  by  Mount 
Amanus,  w’hich  feparates  it  fiom  that  kingdom  j  by 
Pamphyha  on  the  weft  ;  by  Ifiiuria,  Cappadocia,  and 
Armenia  Minor,  on  the  north  ;  and  by  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Tea  on  the  fouth.  It  is  fo  furrouj  ded  by  fteep 
and  craggy  mountains,  chiefly  Taurus  and  Amanus, 
that  it  may  be  defended  by  a  handful  of  refolute  men 
againft  a  numerous  army,  there  being  but  three  nar¬ 
row  pafTes  leading  into  it,  commonly  called  PyU  Ct- 
licicc^  or  the  gates  of  Cilicia  3  one  on  the  fide  of  Cap¬ 
padocia# 
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Cilicia,  padocia,  called  the  Peifs  of  Mount  Taurus;  and  the 
other  two  called  the  Pafs  of  Mount  Amamis^  and  the 
Pafs  of  Syria.  The  whole  country  was  divided  by  the 
ancients  into  Cilicia  Afpera,  and  Cilicia  Campeftris  ; 
the  former  called  by  the  Greeks  Trachcoa  or  Stony^ 
from  its  abounding  fo  w’ith  flones  j  and  to  this  day  the 
whole  province  is  called  by  the  Tuiks,  Tas  Wileistb^ 
or  the  Stony  Province. 

According  to  Jofephus,  Cilicia  was  firft  peopled  by 
Tarfhidi  the  fon  of  Javan,  and  his  defeendants,  whence 
the  whole  country  was  named  larfiis.  The  ancient 
inhabitants  were  in  procefs  of  time  driven  out  by  a 
colony  of  Phoenicians,  who  under  the  conduct  of  Ci- 
lix,  firft  fettled  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  and  from 
thence  palTed  into  the  country  which,  from  the  leader, 
they  called  Cilicia.  Afterwards  feveial  other  colo¬ 
nies  from  different  nations  fettled  in  this  kingdom, 
particularly  from  Syria  and  Greece  \  whence  the  Cili- 
cians  in  fome  places  ufed  the  Greek  tongue,  in  others 
the  Syriac  *,  but  the  former  greatly  corrupted  by  the 
Perfian,  the  predominant  language  of  the  country  be¬ 
ing  a  dlale£t  of  that  tongue.  We  find  no  mention  of 
the  kings  of  Cilicia  after  their  fettlement  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  till  the  time  of  Cyrus,  to  whom  they  voluntarily 
fubmitted,  continuing  fubje6l  to  the  Perfians  till  the 
overthrow  of  that  empire  \  but  governed  to  the  time 
of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  by  kings  of  their  own  na¬ 
tion.  After  the  dowmfal  of  the  Perfian  empire,  Cili¬ 
cia  became  a  province  of  that  of  Macedon  j  and,  on 
the  death  of  Alexander,  fell  to  the  fhare  of  Seleuciis, 
and  continued  under  his  defeendants  till  it  was  reduced 
to  a  Roman  province  by  Pompey.  As  a  proconfular 
province,  it  was  firft  governed  by  Appius  Claudius 
Pulcher,  and  after  him  by  Cicero,  who  reduced  feve- 
ral  ftrong  holds  on  Mount  Amanus,  in  which  fome  Ci-- 
licians  had  fortified  themfelves,  and  held  out  againft 
his  predeceffor.  It  was  on  this  occafion  that  the  dl- 
vifion,  formerly  mentioned,  into  Trachaja  and  Cam- 
peftris,  took  place.  The  latter  became  a  Roman  pro¬ 
vince  ;  but  the  former  w'as  governed  by  kings  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  Romans,  till  the  reign  of  Vefpafian,  when 
the  family  of  Tracondementus  being  extin(Sl,  this  part 
alfo  made  a  province  of  the  empire,  and  the  whole  di¬ 
vided  into  Cilicia  Prima,  Cilicia  Secunda^  and  Ifauria  j' 
the  firft  took  in  all  Cilicia  Campeftris,  the  fecond  the 
coaft  of  Cilicia  Trachsea,  and  the  laft  the  inland  parts 
of  the  fame  divlfion.  It  is  now  a  province  of  Afiatic 
Turkey,  and  is  called  Caramania,  having  been  the 
laft  province  of  the  Caramanian  kingdom  which  held 
out  againft  the  Ottoman  race. 

That  part  of  Cilicia  called  by  the  ancients  Cilicia 
Campejlris^  was,  if  w^e  believe  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
one  of  the  moft  fruitful  countries  of  Afia  ;  but  the 
w:eftern  part  equally  barren,  though  famous,  even  to 
this  day,  for  an  excellent  breed  of  horfes,  of  which 
600  are  yearly  fent  to  Conftantinople  for  the  fpecial 
ufe  of  the  Grand  Signior.  The  air  in  the  inland  parts 
is  reckoned  wholefome  \  but  that  on  the  fea-coaft  very 
dangerous,  efpecially  to  ftrangers. 

The  rivers  of  any  note  are  the  Pyramus,  which  rifes 
on  the  north  fide  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  empties  itfelf 
into  the  Mediterranean  between  Iflus  and  Magaraffus  ; 
and  the  Cydnus,  which  fprings  from  the  Antitaurus, 
pafies  through  Tarfus,  and  difembogues  itfelf  into  the 
Mediterranean.  This  laft  is  famous  for  the  rapidity  of 


its  ftreara,  and  the  coldnefs  of  its  waters  which  proved  Cilicia 
very  dangerous  to  Alexander  the  Great.  .  H  . 

The  Cilicians,  if  we  believe  the  Greek  and  Roman . 
hiftorians,  were  a  rough  unpoliftied  race  of  people,  un¬ 
fair  in  their  dealings,  cruel,  and  liars  even  to  a  proverb. 

In  the  Roman  times  they  became  greatly  addicted  to 
piracy.  They  firft  began,  in  the  time  of  the  Mithri- 
datic  w^ar,  to  infeft  the  neighbouring  provinces  along 
WMth  the  Pamphylians  j  and,  being  emboldened  wdth 
fucoefs,  they  foon  ventured  as  far  as  the  coafts  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  where  they  took  a  vaft  number  of 
flaves,  whom  they  fold  to  the  Cypriots  and  the  kings 
of  Egypt  and  Syria.  They  w’ere,  however,  at  laft 
defeated  and  entirely  fupprefled  by  Pompey  the  Great. 

See  {Hijlory  of)  Rome. 

Cilicia  Terra^  in  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  anci¬ 
ents,  a  bituminous  fubftance  improperly  called  an  earth, 
wEich,  by  boiling,  became  tough  like  bird-lime,  and 
was  ufed  inftead  of  that  fubftance  to  cover  the  ftocks 
of  the  vines  for  preferving  them  from  the  worms. 

It  probably  fei  ved  in  this  office  in  a  fort  of  double  ca¬ 
pacity,  driving  away  thefe  animals  by  its  naufeous 
imell,  and  entangling  them  if  they  chanced  to  get 
amongft  it. 

CILICIUM,  in  Hebrew  antiquity,  a  fort  of  habit' 
made  of  coarfe  ftuff,  formerly  la  ufe  among  the  Jew’s 
in  times  of  mourning  and  diftrels.  It  is  the  fame  with 
what  the  Septuagint  and  Hebrew  verfions  called  fack- 
cloth. 

CILLEY,  an  ancient  and  famous  town  of  Germa¬ 
ny,  in  the  circle  of  Auftria,  and  in  Stlria.  It 
is  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  and  is 
fituated  on  the  river  Saan,  in  E.  Long.  15.  15.  N.  Lat. 

46. 31. 

CILURNUM,  (Notitia)  j  a  town  of  Britain: 
thought  to  be  Collerton,  or  Qollerford,  in  Northum¬ 
berland  \  but  Walwfic,  or  Scilicefter,  according  to 
Camden. 

CIMA,  or  SiMA,  in  ArchiteBure^  the  fame  with 
Cymatium,  or  Ogee. 

CIMABUE,  Giovani,  a  renowned  painter,  born 
at  Florence  in  1240,  and  the  firft  who  revived  the  art 
of  painting  in  Italy.  He  painted,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  thofe  times,  in  frefco  and  in  diftemper  5 
colours  in  oil  not  being  then  found  out.  He  excelled 
in  architecture  as  well  as  in  painting  ;  and  was  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  fabric  of  SanCta  Maria  del  Fior  at  Flo¬ 
rence,  during  W’hich  employment  he  died  at  the  age 
of  60,  and  left  many  difciples. 

CIMBRI,  an  ancient  Celtic  nation,  inhabiting  the 
northern  parts  of  Germany.  They  are  faid  to  have 
been  defeended  from  the  Afiatic  Cwirneriam,  and  to 
have  taken  the  name  of  Cimhri  when  they  changed 
their  old  habitations.  When  they  firft  became  re¬ 
markable,  they  inhabited  chiefly  the  peninfula  now 
called  Jutland,  and  by  the  ancients  Cimbrica  Cherfo- 
nefus.  About  113  years  before  Chrift,  they  left  their 
peninfula  with  their  wives  and  children  ;  and  joining 
the  Teutones,  a  neighbouring  nation,  took  their  jour¬ 
ney  foutlnvard  in  queft  of  a  better  country.  '^I'hey 
firft  fell  upon  the  Boli,  a  Gaulifh  nation  fituated  near 
the  Hercynian  foieft.  Here  they  were  repulfed,  and  . 
obliged  to  move  nearer  the  Roman  provinces.  The 
republic  being  then  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  fuch 
multitudes  of  barbarians,  fent  an  army  againft  them 

under 
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Cimbn.  uader  tlie  conful  Paplrlus  Carbo.  On  the  approach 
of  the  Roman  army,  the  Cimbri  made  propofals  of 
peace.  The  conful  pretended  to  accept  of  It ;  but  ha¬ 
ving  thrown  them  into  a  difadvantageoiis  btuatlon, 
treacheroufly  attacked  their  camp.  His  perfidy  was 
rewarded  as  it  deferved  *,  the  Cimbri  ran  to  arms,  and 
not  only  repulfed  the  Romans,  but,  attacking  them 
in  their  turn,  utterly  defeated  them,  and  obliged  the 
fhattered  remains  of  their  forces  to  conceal  themfelves 
in  the  neighbouring  forefts.  After  this  vi6lory  the 
Cimbri  entered  Tranfalpine  Gaul,  which  they  quickly 
filled  with  flaughter  and  defolation.  Here  they  con¬ 
tinued  five  or  fix  years,  when  another  Roman  army 
under  the  conful  Silanns  marched  againft  them.  This 
general  met  with  no  better  fuccefs  than  Carbo  had 
done.  His  army  was  routed  at  the  firfl  onfet ;  in 
confequence  of  which,  all  Narbonne  Gaul  was  expofed 
at  once  to  the  ravages  of  thefe  barbarians. 

About  105  years  before  Chrift,  the  Cimbri  began 
to  threaten  the  Roman  empire  itfelf  with  deftru61Ion. 
The  Gauls  marched  from  all  parts  wuth  a  defign  to 
join  them,  and  to  invade  Italy.  The  Roman  army 
was  commanded  by  the  proconful  Caepio,  and  the  con¬ 
ful  Mallius  j  but  as  thefe  two  commanders  could  not 
agree,  they  were  advifed  to  feparate,  and  divide  their 
forces.  This  advice  proved  the  ruin  of  the  w^hole 
army.  The  Cimbri  immediately  fell  upon  a  flrong 
detachment  of  the  confular  army  commanded  by  M. 
Aurelius  Scaurus,  which  they  cut  off  to  a  man,  and 
made  Scaurus  himfelf  prifoner.  Mallius  being  greatly 
intimidated  by  this  defeat,  defired  a  reconciliation  with 
Cmpio,  but  was  haughtily  refufed.  He  moved  near¬ 
er  the  conful,  however,  with  his  army,  that  the  enemy 
might  not  be  defeated  without  his  having  a  fliare  in 
the  a61ion.  The  Cimbri,  by  this  movement,  imagin¬ 
ing  the  commanders  had  made  up  their  quarrel,  fent 
ambaffadors  to  Mallius  with  propofals  of  peace.  As 
they  could  not  help  going  through  Ca3pIo’s  camp,  he 
ordered  them  to  be  brought  before  him  j  but  finding 
they  were  empowered  to  treat  only  with  Mallius,  he 
could  fcarce  be  reflrained  from  putting  them  to  death. 
His  troop':,  however,  forced  him  to  confer  with  Mal¬ 
lius  about  the  propofals  fent  by  the  barbarians  :  but 
as  Caepio  went  to  the  conful’s  tent  againft  his  will,  fo 
he  oppofed  him  in  every  thing  j  contradicted  with 
great  obfiinaev,  and  Infultcd  him  In  the  groffeft  man¬ 
ner.  The  deputies  on  their  return  acquainted  their 
countrymen  that  the  mlfundcrflandlng  between  the  Ro¬ 
man  commanders  flill  fubfiffed  ^  upon  which  the  Cim¬ 
bri  attacked  the  camp  of  Cmpio,  and  the  Gauls  that 
of  Mallius.  Both  were  forced,  and  the  Romans  fiaugh- 
tered  without  merry.  Eighty  thoufand  citizens  and 
allies  of  Rome,  with  40,000  fervants  and  fullers,  pe- 
rilhed  on  that  fatal  day.  In  fliort,  of  the  two  Roman 
armies  only  10  men,  with  the  two  generals,  efcaped  to 
carry  the  news  of  fo  dreadful  a  defeat.  The  conquer¬ 
ors  deftroyed  all  the  fpoll,  puifuant  to  a  vow  they  had 
made  before  the  battle.  The  gold  and  filver  they 
threw  into  the  Rbone^  drowned  the  horfes  they  had 
taken,  and  put  to  death  all  the  prifoners. 

The  Romans  were  throivn  into  the  utmoft  confter- 
nation  on  the  news  of  fo  terrible  an  overthrow.  They 
faw  themselves  threatened  with  a  deluge  of  Cimbri 
and  Gauls,  numerous  enough  to  overrun  the  whole 
CQuutry,  They  did  not,  however,  defpair.  A  new 


army  was  railed  with  incredible  expedition*,  no  cltl-  Cimbn. 
zen  whatever  who  was  fit  to  bear  arms  being  exempt-  y~- 
ed.  On  this  occafion  alfo,  fencing-mafters  were  firff 
introduced  into  the  Roman  camp  ;  by  which  means  the 
foldiers  were  foon  rendered  In  a  manner  Invincible. 

Marius,  who  was  at  that  time  in  high  reputation  on 
account  of  his  viClories  In  Africa,  was  chofen  com¬ 
mander,  and  waited  for  the  Cimbri  in  Tranfalpine 
Gaul :  but  they  had  refolved  to  enter  Italy  by  two 
different  ways  j  the  Cimbri  over  the  eafiern,  and  the 
Teutones  and  o<-her  allies  over  the  wefiern  Alps.  The 
Roman  general  therefore  marched  to  oppofe  the  lat¬ 
ter,  and  defeated  the  Ambrones  and  Teutones  with 
great  {laughter  *.  The  Cimbri,  in  the  mean  time,  ^ 
entered  Italy,  and  ftruck  the  whole  country  with  ter^ 
ror.  Catullus  and  Sylla  attempted  to  oppofe  them  5  7eutones» 
but  their  foldiers  were  fo  intimidated  by  the  fierce 
countenances  and  terrible  appearance  of  thefe  barba¬ 
rians,  that  nothing  could  prevent  their  flying  before 
them.  The  city  of  Rome  was  now  totally  defence- 
lefs  j  and,  had  the  Cimbri  only  marched  brilkly  for¬ 
wards,  they  had  undoubtedly  become  mafters  of  it  j 
but  they  waited  In  expe6latlon  of  being  joined  by  their 
allies  the  Ambrones  and  Teutones,  not  having  heard 
of  their  defeat  by  Marius,  till  the  fenate  had  time  to 
recal  him  to  the  defence  of  his  country.  By  their  or¬ 
der  he  joined  his  army  to  that  of  Catullus  and  Sylla  j 
and  upon  that  union  was  declared  commander  in  chief. 

The  Reman  army  confided  of  52,300  men.  The  ca¬ 
valry  of  the  Cimbri  were  no  more  than  15,000,  but 
their  foot  feemed  Innumerable  j  for,  being  drawn  up 
in  a  fquare,  they  are  faid  to  have  covered  30  furlongs. 

I'he  Cimbri  attacked  the  Romans  with  the  utmoit 
fury  j  but,  being  unaccuftomed  to  bear  the  heats  of 
Italy,  they  foon  began  to  lofe  their  ftrength,  and  were 
eafily  overcome.  But  they  had  put  It  out  of  their 
power  to  fly  ^  for,  that  they  might  keep  their  ranks 
the  better,  they  had,  like  true  barbarians,  tied  them¬ 
felves  together  with  cords  faftened  to  their  belts,  fo 
that  the  Romans  made  a  moft  terrible  havoc  of  them. 

The  battle  was  therefore  foon  over,  and  the  whole 
day  employed  only  in  the  moft  terrible  butchery.  An 
hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  w'ere  killed  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  60,000  taken  prifoners.  The  vidlorlous 
Romans  then  marched  to  the  enemy’s  camp,  where 
they  had  a  new  battle  to  fight  with  the  women,  whom 
they  found  more  fierce  than  even  their  Iiulhands  had 
been.  From  their  carts  and  waggons,  which  formed 
a  kind  of  fortification,  they  dlfcharged  (bowers  of 
darts  and  arrows  on  friends  and  foes  without  diftinc- 
tion.  'Ehey  firft  fuffocated  their  children  In  their 
arms  and  then  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives.  The 
greateft  part  of  them  hanged  themfelves  on  trees. 

One  was  found  hanging  at  a  cart  with  two  of  her  chil¬ 
dren  at  her  heels.  Many  of  the  men,  for  want  of 
trees  and  ftakes,  tied  firings  In  running  knots  about 
their  necks,  and  faftened  them  to  the  tails  of  their 
hovfes,  and  the  horns  and  feet  of  their  oxen,  In  order 
to  ftrangle  themfelves  that  way  3  and  thus  the  whole 
multitude  was  deftroyed. 

The  country  of  the  Cimbri,  which,  after  this  ter¬ 
rible  cataftrophe,  was  left  a  mere  defert,  was  again 
peopled  by  the  Scythians  \  who,  being  driven  by  Pom- 
pey  out  of  that  vaft  fpace  betw’een  the  Euxlne  and  the 
Cafplan  feaj  marched  towards  the  north  and  weft  of 

Europe, 
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Cimex  Europe,  fubduing  all  the  nations  they  met  with  in  their 
11  way.  They  conquered  Ruffia,  Saxony,  Weftphalia, 
Cimolia.  other  countries  as  far  as  Finland,  Norway,  and 

Sweden.  It  is  pretended  that  Wodin  their  leader  tra- 
verfed  fo  many  countries,  and  endeavoured  to  fubdue 
them,  only  with  a  view  to  excite  the  peopl?  againft 
the  Romans  and  that  the  fpirit  of  animofity  which 
he  had  excited  operated  fo  powerfully  after  his  death, 
that  the  northern  nations  combined  to  attack  it,  and 
never  ceafed  their  incurfions  till  it  was  totally  fub- 
verted. 

CIMEX,  or  Bug,  in  Zoolop ^  a  genus  of  infers 
bolonging  to  the  order  of  hemiptera.  See  Entomo¬ 
logy  lnd^x» 

The  methods  of  expelling  houfe-bugs  are  various,  as 
oil  of  turpentine,  the  fmoke  of  corn-mint,  of  narrow- 
leaved  wild  crefs,  of  herb-robert,  of  the  reddilh  agaric, 
of  muftard,  Guinea  pepper,  peats  or  turf,  &.c.  Sec 
alfo  Bug  and  Cimicifuga. 

CIMICIFUGA.  See  Botany  Index,  d 

The  cimicifuga  foetida  has  obtained  the  name  of  ci- 
7nicifuga^  or  bugbane^  both  in  Siberia  and  Tartary, 
from  its  property  of  driving  away  thofe  infers  *,  and 
the  botanifts  of  thofe  parts  of  Europe  which  are  infeft- 
ed  by  them,  have  long  defired  to  naturalifc  it  in  their 
feveral  countries.  Gmelin  mentions,  that  in  Siberia 
the  natives  alfo  ufe  it  as  an  evacuant  in  dropfy  ;  and 
that  its  elfedls  are  violently  emetic  and  draftic. 

CIMMERII,  anciently  a  people  near  the  Palus 
Maeotis.  They  invaded  Afia  Minor  1284  years  be¬ 
fore  Chrift,  and  feized  upon  the  kingdom  of  Cyaxa- 
res.  After  they  had  been  matters  of  the  country  for 
28  years,  they  were  driven  back  by  Alyates  king  of 
Lydia.  The  name  alfo  of  another  nation  on  the  wett- 
ern  coaft  of  Italy.  The  country  which  they  inhabit¬ 
ed  was  fuppofed  to  be  fo  gloomy,  that  to  exprefs  a 
great  obfeurity  the  expreflion  of  Cimmerian  darknefs 
has  proverbially  been  ufed  5  and  Homer,  according  to 
Plutarch,  drew  his  images  of  hell  and  Pluto  from  the 
gloomy  and  difmal  country  w^here  they  dwelt. 

CIMMERIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  town  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Palus  Maeotis  ;  from  which  the  Bof- 
phorus  Cimmerius  is  named  5  that  ttrait  which  joins  the 
Euxine  and  the  Palus  Maeotis.  Cimmeriivj^LS  the  name 
of  the  people,  (Homer)  :  and  here  ttood  the  Promon- 
torium  Cimmerium,  (Ptolemy)  j  and  hence  probably 
the  modern  appellation  Grim, 

CiMMFRiuM,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  place  near 
Baiae,  in  Campania,  w^here  formerly  ttood  the  cave  of 
the  fibyl.  The  people  were  called  Citnmerii^  who 
living  in  fubterraneous  habitations,  from  which  they  if- 
fued  in  the  night  to  commit  robberies  and  other  a6ls 
of  violence,  never  faw  the  light  of  the  fun  (Homer). 
To  give  a  natural  account  of  this  fable,  Feftus  fays, 
there  w’as  a  valley  furrounded  with  a  pretty  high  ridge, 
which  precluded  the  morning  and  evening  fun. 

CIMOLIA  TERRA,  in  Natuj'al  Hi/lory,  a  name  by 
w^hich  the  ancients  expretted  a  very  valuable  medi¬ 
cinal  earth  *,  but  W’hich  later  ages  have  fuppofed  to 
be  no  other  than  our  tobacco-pipe  clay  and  fuller’s 
earth. 

The  cimolia  terra  of  the  ancients  was  found  in  fe¬ 
veral  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  particularly 
"  in  the  ifland  of  Cimolus,  from  whence  it  has  its  name. 
It  w^as  ufed  with  great  fuccefs  in  the  eryttpelas,  in- 
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flammations,  and  the  like,  being  applied  by  way  of 
cataplafm  to  the  part.  They  alfo  ufed,  as  wx  do, 
what  we  call  cimolia^  or  fuller’s  earth,  for  the  cleaning  , 
of  clothes.  This  earth  of  the  ancients,  though  fo  long 
difregarded,  and  by  many  fuppofed  to  be  loll,  is  yet 
very  plentif^ul  in  Argentiere  (the  ancient  Cimolus), 
Sphanto,  and  many  of  thofe  iflands.  It  is  a  matl  of 
a  lax  and  crumbly  texture,  and  a  pure  bright  white 
colour,  very  foft  to  the  touch.  It  adheres  firmly  to 
the  tongue,  and,  if  thrown  into  water,  raifes  a  little 
hiding  and  ebullition,  and  moulders  to  a  fine  powder. 
It  makes  a  confiderable  effervefcence  with  acids,  and 
fuffers  no  change  of  colour  in  the  fire.  Thefe  are  the 
chara£lers  of  what  the  ancients  called  (imply  terra  ci¬ 
molia  ;  but  befides  this,  they  had  from  the  fame  place 
another  earth  which  they  called  by  the  fame  general 
name,  but  diftinguifhed  by  the  epithet  purple,  purpu- 
refeens.  This  they  deferibed  to  be  fattifb,  cold  to  the 
touch,  of  a  mixed  purple  colour,  and  nearly  as  hard  as 
a  done.  And  this  was  evidently  the  fubttance  wx  call 
Jleatites^  or  the  foap^roch^  common  in  Cornwall,  and 
alfo  in  the  ifland  of  Argentiere,  or  Cimolus. 

Cimolia  Alba^  the  officinal  name  of  the  earthy  of 
w^hich  wx  now  make  tobacco-pipes.  Its  dittinguifliing 
charaders  are,  that  it  is  a  denfe,  compa£t,  heavy  earth, 
of  a  dull  W’hite  colour,  and  very  clofe  texture  \  it  will 
not  eafily  break  between  the  fingers,  and  (lightly  ttains 
the  (kin  in  handling.  It  adheres  firmly  to  the  tongue; 
melts  very  (lowly  in  the  mouth,  and  is  not  readily  dif- 
fufible  in  water.  It  is  found  in  many  places.  That 
of  the  ifle  of  Wight  is  much  etteemed  for  its  colour. 
Great  plenty  of  it  is  found  near  Pole  in  Dorfetffiire, 
and  near  Wedenfbury  in  Staffordfliire. 

Cimolia  Nigra^.  is  of  a  dark  lead  colour,  hard,  dry, 
and  heavy  ;  of  a  fmooth  compa6;  texture,  and  not  vif- 
cid  :  it  does  not  colour  the  hands ;  crumbles  when  dry ; 
adheres  to  the  tongue  ;  diftufes  (lowly  in  water  ;  and 
is  not  a<tted  upon  by  acids.  It  burns  perfectly  white, 
and  acquires  a  confiderable  hardnefs.  The  chief  pits 
for  this  clay  are  near  Northampton,  wdiere  it  is  ufed  in 
the  manufa<£lure  of  tobacco-pipes.  It  is  al(b  mixed 
with  the  critche  clay  of  Derbyfliire,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  part  to  three,  in  the  manufacture  of  the  hard 
reddifli  brown  wxre. 

CIMOLUS,  in  Ancient  Geography^  one  of  the  Cy¬ 
clades,  now  called  Argentiere, 

CIMON,  an  Athenian,  fon  of  Miltiades  and  He- 
gifipyle.  He  wxs  famous  for  his  debaucheries  in  his 
youth,  and  the  reformation  of  his  morals  when  arrived 
to  years  of  diferetion.  He  behaved  with  great  cou¬ 
rage  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  rendered  himfelf  po¬ 
pular  by  his  munificence  and  valour.  He  defeated 
the  Perfian  fleet,  took  200  fliips,  and  totally  routed 
their  land  army,  the  very  fame  day,  A.  U.  C.  284. 
The  money  that  he  obtained  by  his  victories  was  not 
applied  for  his  own  private  ufe,  but  with  it  he  fortified 
and  embelllflied  the  city.  He  fome  time  after  lott  all 
his  popularity,  and  was  banifhed  by  the  Athenians,  who 
declared  war  againtt  the  Lacedaemonians.  He  \^s  re¬ 
called  from  his  exile,  and  at  his  return  he  made  a  re¬ 
conciliation  between  Lacedaemon  and  his  countrymen. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  to  carry  on  the  w^ar  a- 
gaintt  Perfia  in  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  with  a  fleet  of  200 
(hips,  and  on  the  coatt  of  Afia  he  gave  battle  to  the 
enemy,  and  totally  rulne#  their  fleet,  A*  U.  C.  304. 
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Cinaloa  He  died  as  lie  was  befieging  the  town  of  Citium  in 

.  II  Cyprus.  He  may  be  called  the  lafl:  of  the  Greeks 

in  ^ona.  fpirit  and  boldnefs  defeated  the  armies  of  the 

barbarians.  Pie  was  fuch  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the 
Periian  power,  that  he  formed  a  plan  of  totally  de- 
ftroying  it  j  and  in  his  wars  he  had  fo  reduced  the 
Perfians,  that  they  promifed  in  a  treaty  not  to  pafs 
the  Chelidonian  illands  with  their  fleet,  or  to  approach 
within  a  day’s  journey  of  the  Grecian  feas.  See  At¬ 
tica. 

CINALOA,  a  province  of  Mexico  in  South  A- 
merica,  abounding  in  corn,  cattle,  and  cotton  j  and 
rendered  extremely  pi^lurefque  by  a  number  of  beau¬ 
tiful  cafcades  of  clear  water  that  fall  down  from  the 
mountains.  It  lies  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  the  fea  of 
California,  and  has  a  town  of  the  fame  name,  fituated 
in  N.  Lat.  26®. 

CINARA,  in  Botany^  the  Artichoke.  See  Cy- 
NARA,  Botany  Index, 

CINCHONA.  See  Botany  Index, 

According  to  fome,  the  Peruvians  learned  the  ufe 
of  the  bark  of  this  tree  by  obferving  certain  animals 
afFedfed  with  intermittents  inftin61ively  led  to  it  \  while 
others  fay,  that  a  Peruvian  having  an  ague,  was  cured 
by  happening  to  drink  of  a  pool  w^hich,  from  fome 
trees  having  fallen  into  it,  tafted  of  cinchona  j  and  its 
life  in  gangrene  is  faid  to  have  originated  from  its  cur¬ 
ing  one  in  an  aguifh  patient.  About  the  year  1640, 
the  lady  of  the  Spanifh  viceroy,  the  Comitiffa  del  Cin- 
chon,  ivas  cured  by  the  bark,  w’hich  has  therefore  been 
called  Cortex  or  Ptilvis  Comittjfce  Cinchona y  ChinachU 
ndy  or  Chlnchinay  Kinakina  or  Kinhinay  ^tinaquina  or 
^linquina  ;  and  from  the  intereft  ivhich  the  cardinal 
de  Lugo  and  the  Jefuit  fathers  took  in  its  diftribution, 
it  has  been  called  Cortex  or  Pulvis  Cardinalu  de  LugOy 
jefuitiens,  Patrnniy  (b*c. 

On  its  lirft  introduftion  into  Europe,  it  w^as  repro¬ 
bated  by  many  eminent  phyficians  *,  and  at  different  pe¬ 
riods  long  after,  it  was  confidered  a  dangerous  remedy  5 
but  its  charafter,  in  procefs  of  time,  became  very  uni- 
verfally  eftablifhed.  For  a  number  of  years,  the  bark 
wdiich  is  rolled  up  into  (hort  thick  quills,  with  a  rough 
coat,  and  a  bright  cinnamon  colour,  in  the  infide, 
w’hich  broke  brittle,  and  was  found,  had  an  aromatic 
flavour,  a  bitterifh  aftringent  tafte,  with  a  degree  of 
aromatic  warmth,  w’as  efteemed  the  befl  5  though  fome 
eileemed  the  large  pieces  as  of  equal  goodnefs.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  the  late  w'ar,  in  the  year  1779,  the 
Huflar  frigate  took  a  Spanifli  fhip,  loaded  principally 
with  Peruvian  bark,  which  was  much  larger,  thicker, 
and  of  a  deeper  reddifli  colour  than  the  bark  in  com¬ 
mon  ufe.  Soon  after  it  was  brought  to  London,  it  w^as 
tried  in  St  Bartholomew^’s  hofpital,  and  in  other  hofpi- 
lals  about  town,  and  was  faid  to  be  more  efficacious 
than  the  quill  bark.  This  put  pra6fitioners  on  exami¬ 
ning  into  the  hiflory  of  the  bark,  on  trying  experi¬ 
ments  wdth  it,  and  on  making  comparative  trials  of  its 
effefts  with  thofe  of  the  bark  in  common  ufe  on  pa¬ 
tients  labouring  under  intermittent  complaints.  In 
July  1782,  Dr  William  Saunders  publidied  an  account 
of  this  red  bark,  in  which  he  fays,  that  the  fmall  quill 
bark  ufed  in  England  is  either  the  bark  of  young 
trees,  or  of  the  twigs  or  branches  of  the  old  ones  j 
and  that  the  large  bark,  called  the  red  bark  from  the 
deep  colour,  is  the  bark  of  the  trunk  of  the  old  trees } 
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and  he  mentions  a  Mr  Arnot,  who  himfelf  gathered  Cinchona, 
the  bark  from  the  trees  in  Peru  *,  and  Monf.  Conda-  s— y— ^ 
mine,  who  gives  an  account  of  the  tree  in  the  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1738  ;  who  both  fay,  that  taking  the  bark  from 
an  old  tree  effe6fually  kills  it  \  but  that  mod  of  the 
young  trees  'ivhich  are  barked,  recover,  and  continue 
healthy  ;  and  that  for  thefe  reafons  the  Spaniards  now 
barked  the  younger  trees  for  foreign  markets,  though 
they  flill  imported  into  Spain  fome  of  the  bark  of  the 
old  trees,  which  they  efteemed  to  be  much  more  efti« 
cacious  than  what  w^as  got  from  the  young.  From 
thefe  accounts  Dr  Saunders  concludes,  that  the  large 
red  bark  brought  to  London  in  the  year  1779  was  of 
the  fame  kind  as  that  ufed  by  Sydenham  and  Morton, 
as  it  anfwers  to  the  defeription  of  the  bark  ufed  in 
their  time,  which  is  given  by  Dale  and  other  writers 
on  the  materia  medica,  who  were  their  contemporaries. 

Dr  Saunders  fays,  that  it  is  not  only  ftronger  and 
more  reftnous,  but  likewife  more  efficacious  and  certain 
in  its  effedl,  than  the  common  bark,  and  had  cured 
many  agues  after  the  other  had  failed. 

A  fpecies  of  cinchona  has  alfo  been  difeovered  in 
the  Weft  India  iffands,  particularly  in  Jamaica.  It  is 
accurately  deferibed  by  Dr  Wright,  under  the  title 
of  Cinchona  JarnalcenJisy  in  a  paper  publiffied  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadlions.  In  Jamaica  it  is  called 
the  fea-fide  heechy  and  grows  from  20  to  40  feet  high, 

7’he  white,  furrowed,  thick  outer  bark  is  not  ufed  j 
the  dark-brown  inner  bark  has  the  common  flavour, 
with  a  mixed  kind  of  a  tafte,  at  firft  of  horfe-radifh 
and  ginger,  becoming  at  laft  bitter  and  aftringent.  It 
feems  to  give  out  more  extradlive  matter  than  the  cin¬ 
chona  officinalis.  Some  of  it  w^as  imported  from  St 
Lucia,  in  confequence  of  its  having  been  ufed  with  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  army  and  navy  during  the  laft  war ;  and 
it  has  lately  been  treated  of  at  confiderable  length  by 
Dr  Kentifli,  under  the  title  of  St  Lucia  bark.  The 
frefh  bark  is  found  to  be  confiderably  emetic  and  ca¬ 
thartic,  W'hich  properties  it  is  faid  to  lofe  on  drying. 

The  pale  and  the  red  are  chiefly  in  ufe  in  Britain. 

The  pale  is  brought  to  us  in  pieces  of  different  ffzes, 
either  flat  or  quilled,  and  the  pow’der  is  rather  of  a 
lighter  colour  than  that  of  cinnamon.  The  red  is  ge¬ 
nerally  in  much  larger,  thicker,  flattilh  pieces,  but 
fometimes  alfo  in  the  form  of  quills,  and  its  pow’der  is 
reddifh  like  that  of  Armenian  bole.  As  already  ob- 
ferved,  it  is  much  more  reflnous,  and  poflefles  the  fen- 
ffble  qualities  of  the  cinchona  in  a  much  higher  degree, 
than  the  other  forts  j  and  the  more  nearly  the  other 
kinds  refemble  the  red  bark,  the  better  they  are  now 
confidered.  The  red  bark  is  heavy,  firm,  found,  and 
dry  ;  friable  between  the  teeth  j  does  not  feparate  into 
fibres  *,  and  breaks,  not  fliivery,  but  fhort,  clofe,  and 
fmooth.  It  has  three  layers  j  the  outer  is  thin,  rug¬ 
ged,  of  a  reddifli  brown  colour,  but  frequently  cover¬ 
ed  with  mofiy  matter  ;  the  middle  is  thicker,  more 
compa^l,  darker  coloured,  very  refinous,  brittle,  and 
yields  firft  to  the  peftle  ;  the  inmoft  is  more  woody,  fi¬ 
brous,  and  of  a  brighter  red. 

The  Peruvian  bark  yields  its  virtues  both  to  coldv 
and  boiling  water ;  but  the  deco61ion  is  thicker,  gives 
out  its  tafte  more  readily,  and  forms  an  ink  with  a 
chalybeate  more  fuddenly  than  the  frefh  cold  infufion. 

This  infufion^  however,  contains  at  leaft  as  much  ex- 

traflive 
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tra(?l*ive  matter,  but  more  in  a  ftate  of  folution  ;  and  its 
colour,  on  Handing  foraetime  with  the  chalybeate,  be¬ 
comes  darker,  while  that  of  the  decoaion  becomes 
more  faint.  When  they  are  of  a  certain  age,  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  chalybeate  renders  them  green  5  and  when 
this  is  the  cafe,  they  are  found  to  be  in  a  Hate  of  fer¬ 
mentation,  and  effete.  Mild  or  cauftic  alkalies,  or 
lime,  precipitate  the  extra6tive  matter,  which  in  the 
cafe  of  the  cauftic  alkali  is  rediffolved  by  a  farther  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  alkali.  Lime-water  precipitates  lefs  from 
a  frefh  infufion  than  from  a  frefh  decodlion  j  and  in  the 
precipitate  of  this  laft  fome  mild  earth  is  perceptible. 
The  infufion  is  by  age  reduced  to  the  fame  Hate  with 
the  frefli  deco6lion,  and  then  they  depofite  nearly  an 
equal  quantity  of  mild  earth  and  extraftive  matter  ^  fo 
that  lime-water,  as  well  as  a  chalybeate,^  may  be  ufed 
as  a  teft  of  the  relative  ftrength,  and  perifhable  nature 
of  the  different  preparations,  and  of  different  barks. 
Accordingly  cold  infufions  are  found  by  experiments 
to  be  lefs  perifliable  than  deco(Hions  j  infufions  and  de- 
eoaions  of  the  red  bark  than  thofe  of  the  pale  5  thofe 
of  the  red  bark,  however,  are  found  by  length  of  time 
to  feparatc  more  mild  earth  with  the  lime-water,  and 
more  extra61:ive  matter.  Lime  water,  as  precipitating 
the  extraflivc  matter,  appears  an  equally  improper  and 
dilagreeable  menftruum. 

Water  is  found  to  fufpend  the  refin  by  means  of 
much  lefs  gum  than  has  been  fuppofed.  Alcohol 
cxtrafls  a  bitternefs,  but  no  aftringency,  from  a  re- 
fiduuni  of  20  affufions  of  cold  water  *,  and  water  extraas 
aftringency,  but  no  bitternefs  from  the  refiduum  of  as 
many  affufions  of  alcohol.  The  refiduum  in  both  is 
infipid. 

From  many  ingenious  experiments  made  on  the  Pe¬ 
ruvian  bark  by  Dr  Irvine,  which  are  now  publifiied  in 
a  differtation  which  gained  the  prize-medal  given  by 
the  Harveian  Society  of  Edinburgh  for 
power  of  different  menffrua,  as  aaing  upon  Peruvian 
bark  is  afeertained  with  greater  accuracy  than  had  be¬ 
fore  been  done  5  and  it  appears,  that  with  refpe6t  to 
comparative  power,  the  fluids  after  mentioned  act  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  placed. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol. 

Cauftic  ley. 

French  brandy. 

Rhenifti  wine. 

Soft  water. 

Vinegar  and  water. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre. 

Mild  volatile  alkali. 

Alcohol. 

Mild  vegetable  alkali. 

Lime-water. 

The  antlfeptic  powers  of  vinegar  and  bark  united  are 
double  the  fura  of  thofe  taken  feparately.  The  aftrin- 
gent  power  of  the  bark  is  increafed  by  fulphuric  acid  ^ 
the  bitter  tafte  Is  deftroyed  by  it. 

The  officinal  preparations  of  the  bark  are,  I.  The 
powder :  of  this,  the  firft  parcel  that  paffes  the  fieve 
being  the  moft  refinous  and  brittle  layer,  is  the  ftrong- 
cft.  2.  The  extra£l  :  the  watery  and  fipirituous  ex- 
tra£l  conjoined  form  the  moft  proper  preparations  of 
this  kind.  3.  The  refin  :  this  cannot  perhaps  be^  ob¬ 
tained  feparate  from  the  gummy  part,  npr  would  it  be 
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defirable.  4.  Spirituous  tinaure  :  this  is  beft  made  Cinchona. 

with  proof-fpirit.  5.  The  decodion  :  this  preparation,' - ' 

though  frequently  employed,  is  yet  in  many  refpeds 
inferior  even  to  a  fimple  watery  infufion. 

The  beft  form  is  that  of  powder,  in  which  the 
conftituQnt  parts  are  in  the  moft  effedual  proportioir. 

The  cold  infufion,  which  can  be  made  in  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  by  agitation,  the  fpirituous  tindure,  and  the 
extrad,  are  likewife  proper  in  this  refped.  For  co¬ 
vering  the  tafte,  different  patients  require  different  ve¬ 
hicles  •y  liquorice,  aromatics,  acids,  port-wine,  fmall 
beer,  porter,  milk,  butter-milk,  &c.  are  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  y  and  thofe  who  diflike  the  tafte  of  the  bark  it- 
felf,  vary  in  their  accounts  to  which  the  preference  is 
due  y  or  it  may  be  given  in  form  of  eleduary  with  cur¬ 
rant-jelly,  or  with  brandy  or  rum. 

Praditioners  have  differed  much  with  regard  to  the 
mode  of  operation  of  the  Peruvian  bark.  Some  have 
afcrlbed  its  virtues  entirely  to  a  ftimulant  power.  But 
while  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  permanent  ftimuli  have 
by  no  means  the  fame  efted  with  bark  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes,  the  bark  itfelf  fhows  hardly  any  ftimulant 
power,  either  from  its  adion  on  the  ftomach,  or  on 
other  fcnfible  parts  to  which  it  is  applied.  From  its 
adion  on  dead  animal  fibres,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
its  being  a  powerful  aftringent  *,  and  from  its  good  ef- 
feds  in  certain  cafes  of  dileafe,  there  is  reafon  to  pre¬ 
fume  that  It  is  a  ftill  more  powerful  tonic.  To  this 
tonic  power  fome  think  that  its  adion  as  an  antifeptic 
is  to  be  entirely  attributed  y  but  that,^  independently 
of  this,  it  has  a  very  powerful  effed  in  refifting  the 
feptic  procefs  to  which  animal  fubftances  are  naturally 
fubjeded,  appears  beyond  all  difpute,  from  its  effeds 
in  refifting  putrefadion,  not  only  in  dead  animal  fo- 
lids,  but  even  In  animal  fluids,  when  entirely  detached 
from  the  living  body. 

But  although  It  be  admitted  that  the  Peruvian  bark 
ads  powrerfully  as  an  aftringent,  as  a  tonic,  and  as  an 
antifeptic;  yet  thefe  principles  will  by  no  means  ex¬ 
plain  all  the  effeds  derived  from  it  in  the  cure  of  dif- 
eafes.  And  accordingly,  from  no  artificial  combina¬ 
tion  in  which  thefe  powers  are  combined,  or  In  which 
they  exift  even  to  a  higher  degree,  can  the  good  con- 
fequences  refulting  from  Peruvian  bark  be  obtained. 

Many  praditioners,  therefore,  are  difpofed  to  view  it 
as  a  fpecific.  If  by  a  fpecific  we  mean  an  infallible  re¬ 
medy,  it  cannot  indeed  be  confidered  as  intitled  to 
that  appellation  ;  but  In  as  far  as  it  is  a  very  powerful 
remedy,  of  the  operation  of  which  no  fatisfadory  ex¬ 
planation  has  yet  been  given,  it  may  with  great  pro. 
priety  be  denominated  a  fpecific.  But  wdiatever  its 
mode  of  operation  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  daily  employed  wdth  fuccefs  in  a  great  variety  of 
different  difeafes. 

It  was  firft  Introduced,  as  has  already  been  faid,  for 
the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers;  and  in  thefe,  w^hen 
properly  exhibited.  It  rarely  fails  of  fuccefs.  i  ladl- 
tioners,  however,  have  differed  with  regard  to  the  beft 
mode  of  exhibition  ;  fome  prefer  giving  it  juft  befcre 
the  fit,  fome  during  the  fit,  others  immediately  after 
It.  Some,  again,  order  it  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce, 
between  the  fits  ;  the  dofe  being  the  more  frequent 
and  larger  according  to  the  frequency  of  the  fits  ;  and 
this  mode  of  exhibition,  although  it  may  perhaps 
fometimes  lead  to  the  employment  of  more  bark  than 
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•  IS  neceffary,  we  confider  as  upon  the  whole  preferable, 
from  being  beft  fuited  to  moft  ftomachs.  The  requifite 
quantity  is  very  different  in  different  cafes ;  and  in 
many  vernal  intermittents  it  feems  even  hardly  necef- 
fary. 

It  often  pukes  or  purges,  and  fometlmes  oppreffes 
the  flomach.  Thefe,  or  any  other  effects  that  may 
take  place,  are  to  be  countera£led  by  remedies  parti¬ 
cularly  appropriated  to  them.  Thus,  vomiting  is  of¬ 
ten  lellrained  by  exhibiting  it  in  w^ine  j  loofenefs  by 
combining  it  with  opium  j  and  oppreflion  at  ftomach, 
by  the  addition  of  an  aromatic.  But  unlefs  for  ob¬ 
viating  particular  occurrences,  it  is  more  fuccefsful 
when  exhibited  in  its  fimple  ftate  than  with  any  addi¬ 
tion  j  and  there  feems  to  be  little  ground  for  believing 
that  its  powers  are  increafed  by  crude  fal  ammoniac, 
or  any  other  additions  which  have  frequently  been 
made. 

It  is  now  given,  from  the  very  commencement  of 
the  difeafe,  without  previous  evacuations,  w^hlch,  with 
the  delay  of  the  bark,  or  under  dofes  of  it,  by  retard¬ 
ing  the  cure,  often  feem  to  induce  abdominal  inflam¬ 
mation,  fclrrhus,  jaundice,  hedlic,  dropl'y,  &c.  fymp- 
toms  foimerly  imputed  to  the  premature  or  intempe¬ 
rate  life  of  the  bark,  but  which  are  beft  obviated  by  Its 
early  and  large  ufe.  It  is  to  be  continued  not  only  till 
the  paroxyfms  ceafe,  but  till  the  natural  appetite, 
ftrength,  and  complexion,  return.  Its  ufe  is  then  to 
be  gradually  left  off,  and  repeated  at  proper  intervals 
to  fecure  againft  a  relapfe  ;  to  which,  however  unac¬ 
countable,  independently  of  the  recovery  of  vigour, 
there  often  feems  to  be  a  peculiar  difpofition  j  and 
efpecially  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  eaft.  Al¬ 
though,  however,  moft  evacuants  conjoined  with  the 
Peruvian  bark  in  intermittents  are  rather  prejudicial 
than  otherwife,  yet  it  is  of  advantage,  previous  to  its 
ufe,  to  empty  the  alimentary  canal,  particularly  the 
ftomach  5  and  on  this  account  good  effefts  are  often 
obtained  from  premifing  an  emetic. 

It  is  a  medicine  which  feems  not  only  fuited  to  both 
formed  and  latent  intermittents,  but  to  that  ftate  of  fi¬ 
bre  on  which  all  rigidly  periodical  difeafes  feern  to  de¬ 
pend  •y  as  periodical  pain,  inflammation,  hemorrhagy, 
fpafm,  cough,  lofs  of  external  fenfe,  &c. 

Bark  is  now  ufed  by  fome  in  all  continued  fevers  : 
at  the  fame  time  attention  is  paid  to  keep  the  bowels 
clean,  and  to  promote  w'hen  necefl'ary  the  evacuation  of 
redundant  bile  ;  always,  however,  fo  as  to  weaken  as 
little  as  poffible. 

In  confluent  fmallpox,  it  promotes  languid  eruption 
and  fuppuration,  diminifhes  the  fever  through  the 
v/hole  courfe  of  it,  and  prevents  or  correfls  putrefcence 
and  gangrene. 

In  gangrenous  fore  throats  it  is  much  ufed,  as  it  is 
externally  and  internally  in  every  fpecies  of  gangrene. 

In  contagious  dyfentery,  after  due  evacuation,  it 
has  been  ufed  by  the  mouth,  and  by  injedlon  with  and 
without  opium. 

In  all  thofe  hemorrhagies  called  pafji^ey  and  which 
it  is  allowed  all  hemorrhagies  are  very  apt  to  become, 
and  likewlfe  in  other  increafed  difeharges,  it  is  much 
ufed  y  and  in  certain  undefined  cafes  of  haemoptyfis, 
fome  allege  that  it  is  remarkably  effedlual  when  joined 
with  an  abforbent. 

It  is  ufed  for  obviating  the  difpofition  to  nervous  and 
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convulfive  difeafes ;  and  fome  have  great  confidence  In  Cincinnatua 
it  joined  with  fulphuric  acid,  in  cafes  of  phthifis,  11 
fcrophula,  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  rickets,  feurvy,  and  j 

in  ftates  of  convalefcence. 

In  thefe  cafes  in  general,  notvvithftanding  the  ufe 
of  the  acid,  it  is  proper  to  conjoin  it  with  a  milk  diet. 

In  dropfy,  not  depending  on  any  particular  local 
affedlion,  it  is  often  alternated  or  conjoined  with  diu¬ 
retics,  or  other  evacuants  j  and  by  its  early  exhibition 
after  the  water  Is  once  drawn  off,  or  even  begins  to 
be  freely  difeharged,  a  frefli  accumulation  is  prevented, 
and  a  radical  cure  obtained.  In  obftinate  venereal 
cafes,  particularly  thole  which  appear  under  the  form 
of  pains  in  the  bones,  the  Peruvian  bark  is  often  fuc- 
cefsfully  fubjoined  to  mercury,  or  even  given  in  con- 
jun61ion  with  it. 

CINCINNATUS,  the  Roman  didlator,  w^as  taken 
from  the  plough,  to  be  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
cenful,  in  which  office  he  reftored  public  tranquillity, 
and  then  returned  to  his  rural  employments.  Being 
called  forth  a  fecond  time  to  be  didator,  he  conquered 
the  enemies  of  Rome,  and,  refufing  all  rewards,  re¬ 
tired  again  to  his  farm,  after  he  had  been  dictator  only 
16  days.  The  fame  circumftance  appeared  once  more 
in  the  Soth  year  of  his  age.  He  died  376  years  be¬ 
fore  Chrift. 

Order  of  CiNCiNNAruSy  or  the  Cincuinatiy  a  fociety 
which  w'as  cftabiifhed  in  America  foon  after  the 
peace,  and  confifts  of  the  generals  and  officers  of  the 
array  and  navy  of  the  United  States.  This  inftitu- 
tion,  called  after  the  name  of  the  Roman  dictator 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  was  intended  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  revolution,  the  friend- 
fliip  of  the  officers,  and  the  union  of  the  ftates  j  and 
alfo  to  raife  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  poor  widows  and 
orphans  whofe  hufhands  and  fathers  had  fallen  during 
the  w»ar,  and  for  their  defendants.  The  fociety  was 
fubdivided  into  ftate  focietles,  which  were  to  meet  on 
the  4th  of  July,  and  with  other  bufineis  depute  a  num¬ 
ber  of  their  members  to  convene  annually  in  general 
meetings.  The  members  of  the  inftitution  wxre  to  be 
diftinguiftied  by  wxaring  a  medal,  emblematical  of  the 
defign  of  the  fociety  ;  and  the  honours  and  advantages 
were  to  be  hereditary  in  the  eldeft  male  heirs,  and,  in 
default  of  male  iffue,  in  the  collateral  male  heirs.  Ho¬ 
norary  members  were  to  be  admitted,  but  without  the 
hereditary  advantages  of  the  fociety,  and  provided 
their  number  ftiould  never  exceed  the  ratio  of  one  to 
four  of  the  officers  or  their  defendants.  Though  the 
apparent  defigns  of  this  fociety  wxre  harmlefs  and 
honourable.  It  did  not  ef  ape  popular  jealoufy.  View^s 
of  a  deeper  nature  were  Imputed  to  the  framers,  and 
the  inftitution  was  cenfured  and  oppofed  as  giving 
birth  to  a  military  nobility,  of  a  dangerous  ariftocratic 
power,  which  might  ultimately  prove  luinous  to  the 
liberties  of  the  new  empire.  But  the  principal  ground 
of  apprehenfion  was  the  fuppofed  right  of  inheritance 
connedled  with  this  honour  to  render  it  hei  editary  j 
which,  however,  hath  been  given  up  and  totally  dif- 
claimed  by  the  fociety. 

CINCTURE,  in  ArchiteBurCy  a  ring,  lift,  or  orlo, 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  fliaft  of  a  column,  f  pa- 
rating  the  fhaft  at  one  end  from  the  bafe,  and  at  the 
other  from  the  capital. 

CINEAS,  a  Thefialian,  minifter  and  friend  to  Pyjr- 

rhus 
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He  was  fent  to  Rome  by  his  pores  of  the  (kin,  and  produce  effefts  fimilar  to  thofe  Cmnarrtoa 


Cinentiom  rlius  king  of  Epirus,  —  , 

ii  mafter  to  fue  for  a  peace,  which  he,  however,  could 
Cinnabar  ^  Pyrrhus  that  the  Roman  fenate 

was  a  venerable  aflembly  of  kings  ;  and  obferved,  that 
to  fight  with  them  was  to  fight  againlf  another  Hy¬ 
dra.  He  w^as  of  fuch  a  retentive  memory,  that  the  day 
after  his  arrival  at  Rome  he  could  call  every  fcnator 
and  knight  by  his  name. 

ClNERrriOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  difterent 
fubftanccs,  on  account  of  their  refembling  alhes  either 
in  colour  or  confidence  *,  hence  it  is  that  the  cortical 
part  of  the  brain  has  fometimes  got  this  epitnet. 

CINNA,  L.  Corn,  a  Roman  who  oppreffed  the 
republic  with  his  cruelties.  He  was  banilhcd  by  Oc¬ 
tavius  for  attempting  to  make  the  fugitive  flaves  tree. 
He  joined  himfelf  with  Marius,  and  with  him  at  the 
head  of  the  Haves  he  defeated  his  enemies,  and  made 
himfelf  conful  even  to  a  fourth  time.  He  maifacred  fo 
many  citizens  at  Rome,  that  his  name  became  odious, 
and  one  of  his  officers  affaffinated  him  at  Ancona,  as  he 
was  preparing  war  againft  Sylla. 

CiNNA,  C.  Helvius,  a  poet  intimate  with  Caefar. 
He  went  to  attend  the  obfequies  of  Caefar,  and  being 
midaken  by  the  populace  for  the  other  Cinna,  he  was 
torn  to  pieces. —Alfo  a  grandfon  of  Pompey’s.  He 
confpired  againd  Augudu-S  who  pardoned  him,  and 
made  him  one  of  his  mod  intimate  friends.  ^  He  w^as 
conful  4.  U.  C.  758,  and  made  Augudus  his  heir. 

CINNABAR,  in  Natural  Hljl or y,  is  either  native 
or  factitious. 

The  native  cinnabar  is  an  ore  of  quickfilver,  mode- 
lately  compaft,  very  heavy,  and  of  an  elegant  ftriated 
red  colour. 

FaBitious  cinnabar  is  a  mixture  of  mercury  and  ful- 
phur  fublimed,  and  thus  reduced  into  a  fine  red  glebe. 
The  bed  is  of  a  high  colour,  and  full  of  fibres  like 
needles.  See  Chemistry  Index. 

The  chief  ufe  of  cinnabar  is  for  painting.  Although 
the  body  is  compofed  of  fulphur,  which  is  of  a  light 
colour  and  mercury  which  is  white  as  filver,  it  is  ne- 
vertlielefs  of  an  exceeding  drong  red  colour.  ^  Lumps 
of  it  are  of  a  deep  brown  red  without  brilliancy  j 
but  when  the  too  great  intenfity  of  its  colour  is  di- 
minidied  by  bruifing  and  dividing  it  into  fmall  parts, 
(which  is  a  method  generally  ufed  to  lefien  the  in¬ 
tenfity  of  all  colours),  the  red  of  the  cinnabar  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  exalted,  flame-coloured,  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  vivid  and  brilliant  :  in  this  date  it  is  called 
vermilion. 

Cinnabar  is  often  employed  as  an  internal  medicine, 
Hoffman  greatly  recommends  it  as  a  fedatiye  and  nri- 
tifpafmodic,  and  Stahl  makes  it  an  ingredient  in  his 
temperant  povoder.  Other  intelligent  phyficians  deny 
that  cinnabar  taken  internally  has  any  rnedicinal  qua¬ 
lity.  Their  opinion  is  grounded  on  the  infolubility  of 
this  fubdance  in  any  mendruum.  This  quedion  con- 
cerning  its  internal  utility  cannot  be  decided  without 
further  refearches  and  experiments;  but  cinnabar  is 
certainly  ufed  with  fuccefs  to  procure  a  mercurial  fu¬ 
migation,  when  that  method  of  cure  is  proper  in  vene- 
real  difeafes.  For  this  purpofe  it  is  burnt  in  an  open 
fire  on  red-hot  coals,  by  which  the  mercury  is  difenga- 
ged  and  forms  vapours,  which,  being  applied  to  the 
body  of  the  difeafed  perfon,  penetrate  through  the 


of  mercury  admlnidered  by  fridlion. 

CINNAMON,  the  bark  of  two  fpecies  of  laurus. 
The  true  cinnamon  is  from  the  lauius  cinnamomum  ;  ^ 
and  the  bafe  cinnamon,  which  is  often  fold  for  the 
true,  is  from  the  laurus  caffia.  See  Laurus,  Bota¬ 
ny  Index. 

Cinnamon  TVater,  is  made  by  didilline  the  bark 
did  infuled  in  alcohol,  brandy,  or  white-wine, 

Clove-CiNNAMON,  is  the  bark  of  a  tree  growing  in 
Brazil,  which  is  often  fubdituted  for  real  cloves. 

White  Cinnamon;  called  alfo  Winters  bark^  is  the 
bark  of  a  tree  frequent  in  the  ides  of  St  Domingo, 
Guadaloupe,  See.  of  a  diarp  biting  tade  like  pepper. 
Some  ufe  it  indead  of  nutmeg  ;  and  in  medicine  it  is 
edeeemed  a  doraachic  and  antifcorbutic.  See  Ca- 

NELLA. 

CINNAMUS,  a  Greek  hidorian,  wrote  a  hidory 
of  the  eadern  empire,  during  the  reigns  of  John  and 
Manuel  Commenes,  from  1118  to  1143*  His  dyle  is 
reckoned  the  bed  of  the  modern  Greek  authors.  He 
died  after  1 183. 

CINNERETH,  Cinereth,  (Mofes); 

or  Gennefaretb^  in  Ancient  Gtography^  a  lake  of  the 
Loiver  Galilee,  called  the  Sea  ^ Galilee,  (Matthew)  5 
of ‘Tiberius,,  (John).  Its  name  Gennefareth  is  from  a 
fmall  cognommal  didrl6l  upon  it.  In  breadth  40  da- 
dia,  in  length  140.  The  water  fredt  and  fit  to  drink, 
and  abounding  in  fiffi. 

CINQUEFOIL,  in  Botany.  See  Potentilla. 

CINQUE-Ports,  five  havens  that  lie  on  the  ead 
part  of  England,  towards  France  ;  thus  called  by  way 
of  eminence  on  account  of  their  fuperior  importance, 
as  having  been  thought  by  our  kings  to  merit  a  parti¬ 
cular  regard  for  their  prefervation  againd  invafion. 
Hence  they  have  a  particular  policy,  and  are  governed 
by  a  keeper  with  the  title  of  Lord-warden  of  the 
Cinque-ports. 

Cambden  tells  us,  that  V/illiam  the  Conqueror  firft 
appointed  a  w^arden  of  the  Cinque-ports;  but  King 
John  fird  granted  them  their  privileges,  and  that  up- 
on  condition  they  ffiould  provide  80  diips  at  their 
own  charge  for  40  days,  as  often  as  the  king  diould 
have  occafion  in  the  wars,  he  being  then  draitened  fo? 
a  navy  to  recover  Normandy. 

The  five  ports  are  Hadings,  Romney,  Hythe, 
Dover,  and  Sandwich. — Thorn  tells  us,  that  Ha- 
dings  provided  21  vefifels,  and  in  each  veffel  21  men* 
To  this  port  belong  Seaford,  Pevenfey,  Pledney,  Win- 

chelfea,Rye,Hamine,  Waked)Ourn,  Creneth,  and  Fotth- 

clipe. — Romney  provided  five  diips,  and  in  each  24 
men.  To  this  belonged  Bromhal,  Lyde,  Ofwardone, 
Dangemarcs,  and  Romenhal. — Hythe  furnidied  five 
diips,  and  in  each  21  feamen.  To  this  belongs  Wed- 
— Dover  the  fame  number  as  Hadings.  To 
this  belongs  Folkdon,  Feverdiam,  and  Marge. — Lad- 
ly.  Sandwich  furnidied  the  fame  with  Hythe.  To 
this  belong  Fordiwic,  Reculver,  Serre,  and  Deal. 

The  privileges  granted  to  them  in  confequence  of 
thefe  fervices  were  very  great.  Amongd  others,  they 
were  each  of  them  to  fend  two  barons  to  reprefent 
them  in  parliament ;  their  deputies  were  to  bear  the- 
canopy  over  the  king’s  head  at  the  time  of  his  coro¬ 
nation,  and  to  dine  at  the  uppermod  table  in  the 

greats 
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great  hall  on  his  right  hand  *,  to  be  exempted  from  fub- 
fidies  and  other  aids  *,  their  heirs  to  be  tree  trom  per- 
fonal  wardfhip,  notwithftanding  any  tenure  j  to  be 
impleaded  in  their  own  towns,  and  not  elfe where  j  not 
to  be  liable  to  tolls,  &c. 

The  Cinque  ports  give  the  following  titles  :  Ha- 
fllngs,  a  barony  to  the  ancient  family  of  Huntington  ; 
Romney,  to  the  Marthams  :  Dover,  new  barony,  to  a 
branch  of  the  York  family,  formerly  a  dukedom  (now 
extinft)  to  the  Queentberry  family  :  Sandwich,  an 
earldom  to  a  branch  of  the  Montagues. 

CINTRA,  a  cap  and  mountain  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Eftremadura,  ufually  called  the  Rock 
of  Lijbon,  It  lies  on  the  north  fide  of  the  entrance  of 
the  river  Tajo  ;  and  there  is  a  town  of  the  fame  name 
fituated  thereon.  W.  Long.  10.  15  N.  Lat.  59.  o. 

CINUS,  or  Cynus,  a  famous  civilian  of  Piltoia  in 
the  14th  ceritury.  His  commentary  on  the  Code  was 
finifhed  in  1313  >  he  alfo  wrote  on  fome  parts  of  the 
digert.  He  was  no  lefs  famous  for  his  Italian  poems, 
and  is  ranked  among  thofc  who  firft  gave  graces  to  the 
Tufean  lyric  poetry. 

CINYRA,  in  the  Jewifli  antiquities,  a  mufical  in- 
ftrument.  This,  and  the  Hebrew  cinnor^  which  is  ge¬ 
nerally  tranflated  cithera^  or  pfalterium^  are  the 

fame.  It  was  made  of  wood,  and  w^as  played  on  in  the 
temple  of  Jerufalem.  Jofephus  fays  that  the  cinyra  of 
the  temple  had  ten  firings,  and  that  it  was  touched 
with  a  bow.  In  another  place  he  fays  that  Solomon 
made  a  great  number  of  them  with  a  precious  kind  of 
metal  called  eUEirum^  wherein  he  contradi£ls  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  which  inform  us  that  Solomon’s  cinnors  were 
made  of  wood. 

CINYRAS,  in  fabulous  hlflory,  a  king  of  Cyprus, 
fon  of  Paphus.  He  married  Cenchreis,  by  whom  he 
had  a  daughter  called  Myrrha,  Myrrha  fell  in  love 
wdth  her  father,  and  in  the  abfence  of  her  mother  fhe 
introduced  herfelf  into  his  bed  by  means  of  her  nurfe. 
Cinyras  had  by  her  a  fon  called  Adonis  ;  and  w^hen  he 
knew  the  inceft  he  had  committed,  he  attempted  to 
Rab  his  daughter,  who  efcaped  his  purfuit  and  fled  to 
Arabia,  where,  after  fhe  had  brought  forth,  fhc  was 
changed  into  a  tree  which  ftill  bears  her  name.  Ciny¬ 
ras,  according  to  fome,  ftabbed  himfelf. 

CION,  or  Cyon,  in  Gardenings  a  young  fhoot, 
fprout,  or  fprig,  put  forth  by  a  tree.  Grafting  is  per¬ 
formed  by  the  application  of  the  cion  of  one  plant  up¬ 
on  the  flock  of  another.  To  produce  a  flock  of  cions 
for  grafting,  planting,  &c.  the  gardeners  fometimes 
cut  off  the  bodies  of  trees  a  little  above  the  ground, 
and  only  leave  a  flump  or  root  (landing  :  the  redun¬ 
dant  fap  will  not  fail  next  fpring  to  put  forth  a  great 
number  of  fhoots.  In  drefling  dwarf-trees,  a  great  many 
cions  are  to  be  cut  off. 

CIOTAT,  a  fea-port  town  of  Provence  In  France; 
famous  for  Mufeadine  wine.  It  is  feated  on  the  bay  of 
Laquea,  between  Marfeilles  and  Toulon  j  and  the 
harbour  is  defended  by  a  ftrong  fort.  E.  Long.  5.  '30. 
N.  Lat.  43.  10. 

CIPHER,  or  Cypher,  one  of  the  Arabic  charac¬ 
ters  or  figures  ufed  in  computation,  formed  thus,  o. 
See  Arithmetic. 

Cipher  is  alfo  a  kind  of  enigmatic  chara£ler,  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  letters  interwoven,  which  are  general¬ 
ly  the  initial  letters  of  the  perfons  names  for  whom 
I- 


the  ciphers  are  intended.  Thefe  are  frequently  ufed  Cinher. 
on  feals,  coaches,  and  other  moveables. — Anciently, 
merchants  and  tradefmen  were  not  allowed  to  bear 
arms  :  in  lieu  thereof,  they  bore  their  ciphers,  or  the 
initial  letters  of  their  names,  artfully  interw’^oven  about 
a  crofs,  of  which  we  have  divers  inftances  on  tombs, 

&c.  See  Devise.  ' 

Cipher,  denotes  likevvife  certain  fecret  chara£lers 
difguiied  and  varied,  u(ed  in  writing  letters  that  con¬ 
tain  fome  fecret,  not  to  be  underflood  but  by  thofe 
between  whom  the  cipher  is  agreed  on. 

De  la  Guilletiere,  in  his  Laceda-mon  ancient  and  mo^ 
derny  endeavours  to  make  the  ancient  Spartans  the  in¬ 
ventors  of  the  art  of  writing  in  cipher.  Their  fcytala, 
according  to  him,  w’as  the  firft  (ketch  of  this  myfteri- 
ous  art  ;  thefe  fcytalse  w^ere  two  rollers  of  wood,  of 
equal  length  and  thicknefs  ;  one  of  them  kept  by  the 
ephori,  the  other  by  the  general  of  the  army  fent  on 
any  expedition  againft  the  enemy.  Whensoever  thofe 
magiftrates  w’ould  fend  any  fecret  orders  to  the  gene¬ 
ral,  they  took  a  (lip  of  parchment,  and  rolled  it  very 
juftly  about  the  fcytala  which  they  had  referved,  and 
in  this  (late  wTote  their  intentions,  which  appeared 
perfedl  and  confident  while  the  parchment  continued 
on  the  roll  :  when  taken  off,  the  writing  was  maimed, 
and  without  connexion,  but  was  eafily  retrieved  by 


the  general,  upon  his  applying  it  to  his  fcytala. 

Polybius  fays,  that  Aineas  Taftitus,  2000  years  ago, 
colle6led  together  20  different  manners  of  writing  fo 
as  .not  to  be  underftood  by  any  but  thofe  in  the  fe¬ 
cret  ;  part  whereof  were  invented  by  himfelf,  and  part 
ufed  before  his  time. — Trithemius,  Cap.  Porta,  Vige- 
nere,  and  P.  Niceron,  have  written  exprefsly  on  the 
fubje6l  of  Ciphers, 

As  the  waiting  in  cipher  is  become  an  art,  fo  Is  the 
reading  or  unravelling  thereof,  C2\\t6.  deciphering, — The 
rules  of  deciphering  are  different  in  different  languages. 
By  obferving  the  following,  you  will  foon  make  out 
any  common  cipher  written  in  Englifh. 

1.  Obferve  the  letters  or  chara£lers  that  mod  fre¬ 
quently  occur,  and  fet  them  dowm  for  the  fix  vowels, 
including  j,  and  of  thefe  the  mod  frequent  will  gene¬ 
rally  be  ey  and  the  lead  frequent  u, 

2.  The  vowels  that  mofl  frequently  come  together 
are  eOy  and  ou, 

3.  The  confonant  moft  common  at  the  ends  of  w^ords 
is  Sy  and  the  next  frequent  r  and  /. 

4.  When  tw’o  fimiliar  charaflers  come  together,  they 
are  moft  likely  to  be  the  confonants  fy  /,  or  j*,  or  the 
vowels  e  ox  0, 

5.  The  letter  that  precedes  or  follow's  two  fimilar 
chara£lers  is  either  a  vow  el,  or  /,  fUy  /?,  or  r. 

6.  In  deciphering,  begin  wdth  the  words  that  confift 
of  a  (Ingle  letter,  wdiich  w’ill  be  either  //,  /,  0,  or 

7.  Then  take  the  wrords  of  two  letters,  one  of  which 
will  be  a  vowel.  Of  thefe  wrords  the  moft  frequent  are, 
any  tOy  bey  hyy  of  ony  or^  noyfoy  as,  aty  if  ?//,  isy  //,  hey  me^ 


myy  uSy  wey  am, 

8.  In  words  of  three  letters  there  are  moft  common¬ 
ly  two  confonants.  Of  thefe  words  the  moft  frequent 
are,  they  andy  noty  hutyyetyfory  tho\  hoWy  whyy  allyyouy 

Jhey  hisy  heVy  oury  wboy  mayycatiy  dldy  waSyCrey  haSy  hady 

lety  one^  twoyfxy  teny  i^^c — Some  of  thefe,  or  thofe  of 
two  letters,  will  be  found  in  every  fentence. 

0.  The  mod  common  words  of  four  letters  are,  thisy 

thaty 
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that,  then,  thus,  with,  when,  from,  here, fame,  moj),  none,  vioufly  agree  in  what  manner  the  cards  fliall  be  firft  Cipher. 
they,  them,  whom,  mine, your,  felf,  mujl,  will,  have,  been,  placed,  and  then  how  they  (hall  be  fliuffled.  Thus  fup-  “  f 
were,  four j  five,,  nine^  pofe  the  cards  are  to  be  firft  placed  in  the  order  ashere- 

10*.  The  moft  ufual  words  of  five  letters,  are,  there^  after  follows,  and  then  fhuffled  by  taking  off  3  from  the 
thefe,  thofe,  which,  where,  while,  f  nee,  there, pall,  might,  top,  putting  the  next  2  over  them,  and  the  following  3 
could,  would,  ought,  three, feven,  eight,  &c.  under  them*,  and  fo  alternately.  Therefore  the  par-*  By  Hmf- 

11.  Words  of  two  or  more  fyllables  frequently  begin  ty  who  fends  the  cipher  firft  writes  the  contents  of  ^."rdsin^this 
with  double  confonants,  or  with  a  prepofition  j  that  is,  on  a  feparate  paper,  and  then  copies  the  firft  32  letters 

a  vowel  joined  with  one  or  more  confonants.  The  moft  on  the  cards,  by  wTitlng  one  letter  on  every  card  5  he  there  will 
common  double  confonants  are  bl,  br,  dr,fl,  fr,  gl,  gr,  then  ftiufRes  them,  in  the  manner  defcrlbed,  and  writes  remain  on* 
ph,pl,  pr,p,p,  fp,J},  th,  tr,  wh,  wr,  &:c.  and  the  moft  the  fecond  32  letters  :  he  ftiufHes  them  a  fecond  time, 
common  prepofttions  are  cotn,  con,  de,  dis,  ex,  im,  in,  and  writes  the  third  32  letters,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  An 
int,  mis,  per,  pre,  pro,  re,fuh,fup,  un,  &-c.  example  will  make  this  plain.  Suppofe  the  letter  to  be 

12.  The  double  confonants  moft  frequent  at  the  end  as  follows. 


of  long  words,  are,  ck,  Id,  If,  mn,  nd,  ng,rl,  rm,  rn,  rp, 
rt,fm,^xt,^c.  and  the  moft  common  terminations 
are  ed,  en,  er,  es,  et,  ing,  ly,fon,fton,  tion,  able,  ence,  ent, 
merit,  full,  lefs,  nefs,  &-c. 

On  Plate  CXLIV.  in  Vol.  V.  fig.  7.  is  given  an 
example  of  a  cipher  wrote  in  arbitrary  charafters  as  is 
commonly  praftifed.  It  will  be  eafily  deciphered  by 
obferving  the  rules :  but  when  the  charafters  are  all 
placed  clofe  together,  as  in  the  example  fig.  8.  and  as 
they  always  fliould  be,  the  deciphering  is  much  more 
difficult. 

To  decipher  a  writing  of  this  fort,  you  muft  firft 
look  for  thofe  chara61ers  that  moft  frequently  occur, 
and  fet  them  down  for  vowels  as  before.  1  hen  ob- 
ferve  the  fimilar  characters  that  come  together  5  but 
you  muft  remember  that  two  fuch  characters  may 
here  belong  to  two  words.  You  are  next  to  remember 
the  combinations  of  two  or  three  characters  that  are 
moft  frequent  j  which  will  be  fome  of  the  words  in 
the  feventh  and  eighth  of  the  foregoing  rules  j  and  by 
obferving  the  other  rules,  you  will  infallibly  difeover, 
with  time  and  attention,  any  cipher  wrote  on  thefe 
principles. 

When  the  wwds  are  wrote  all  clofe  together,  if 
the  key  to  the  cipher  were  to  be  changed  every  word, 
according  to  a  regular  method  agreed  on  between  the 
parties,  as  might  be  done  by  either  of  the  methods 
mentioned  in  N®  IT.  below^,  with  very  little  additional 
trouble,  the  writing  would  then  be  extremely  difficult 
to  decipher.  The  longer  any  letter  v^ritten  in  cipher 
is,  the  more  eafy  it  is  to  decipher,  as  then  the  repe¬ 
titions  of  the  characters  and  combinations  are  the  more 
frequent. 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  two  foregoing 
ciphers,  in  which  we  have  inverted  the  order  of  the 
words  and  letters,  that  they  who  are  defirous  of  trying 
their  talent  at  deciphering,  may  not,  inadvertently,  read 
the  explanation  before  the  cipher. 

cnll  eno  ton  dna  shtnom  elohw  eerht,  suoldifrep 
dna  leurc  o  noituac  &.  ecuedurp  fo  klat  lliw  uoy  :  on, 
rotiart,  tcelgen  &  eensreffidni  si  ti.  yltrohs  rettel  a  eni 
dnes  ot  siiaem  emof  dnif  rehtie,  trach  cht  morf  semoc 
ti  taht  ees  em  tel  &,  erom  ecaf  ym  ees  ot  erad  reven  10. 

evlewt  fo  ruoli  eht  ta  thgln  siht,  ledatlc  eht  fo  etag 
eht  erofeb  elbmeffa  lliw  sdneirf  ruo  11a.  ruoh  eht  ot 
lautenup  eb  :  deraperp  llew  eraoc  dna,  ytrebii  ruoy 
niager  ot,  ylevarb  eid  ro.  tbgln  elit  si  siht,  su  sekam 
rehtie  taht,  etiuq  su  seodnu  ro. 

Contrivances  for  communicating  intelligence  by  Cipher. 
I.  By  means  of  a  pack  of  cards*  The  parties  muft  pre- 


1  am  in  full  march  to  relieve  you  ;  within\  three  days 
I  [hall  be  with  you.  If  the  ene\my  in  the  mean  time 
fiould  make  an  ajjhu\lt,  remember  what  you  owe  to  your 
countr\y,  to  your  family,  andyourfelf  Live  with  ho\nour, 
or  die  with  glory. 

Order  of  the  cards  before 


the  ift  fhuffie. 
Ace  fpade 

i 
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d 

u  y 

i 

Ten  diamonds 

a 

1 

e 

u  1 

Eight  hearts 
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1 

m 

0  i 

u 

King  fpades 

i 

s 

u 

m  / 

Nine  clubs 
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h 

1 

e  0 

Seven  diamonds 

f  h 

m 

r  i 

Nine  diamonds 

u 
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a 
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n 

Ace  clubs 
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The  perfon  that  receives  thefe  cards  firft  places  them 
in  the  order  agreed  on,  and  tranferibes  the  firft  letter 
on  every  card.  He  then  fhuftles  them,  according  to 
order,  and  tranferibes  the  fecond  letter  on  each  card*. 
He  ftiufHes  them  a  fecond  time,  and  tranferibes  the 
third  letters,  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

If  the  cards  w^ere  to  be  ftmflled  the  fecond  time  by 
threes  and  fours,  the  third  time  by  twos  and  fours,  &.0 
it  would  make  the  cipher  ftill  paore  difficult  to  di^o- 

ver : 
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Cipher,  ver  :  though  as  all  ciphers  depend  on  the  combination 
of  letters,  there  are  fcarce  any  that  may  not  be  decipher¬ 
ed  with  time  and  pains ;  as  we  (hall  (how  further  on, 
Thofe  ciphers  are  the  befl  that  are  by  their  nature  mod 
free  from  fufpicion  of  being  ciphers  ;  as  for  example, 
if  the  letters  were  there  written  with  fyinpathetic  ink, 
the  cards  might  then  pafs  for  a  common  pack. 

II.  By  a  dial.  On  a  piece  of  fquare  pafleboard 
ABCD,  fig.  3.  4.  draw  the  circle  EFGH,  and  divide 
jt  into  26  equal  parts,  in  each  of  which  mud  be  written 
one  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

On  the  inlide  of  this  there  mud  be  another  circle  of 
padeboard,  ILMN,  moveable  round  the  centre  O,  and 
the  extremity  of  this  mud  be  divided  into  the  fame 
number  of  equal  parts  as  the  other.  On  this  alfo  mud 
b£  written  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which,  however, 
need  not  be  difpofed  in  the  fame  order.  The  perfon 
with  whom  you  correfpond  mud  have  a  fimilar  dial,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  your  letter  you  mud  put  any  two 
letters  that  anfwer  to  each  other  when  you  have  fixed 
the  dial. 

Exam,  Suppofe  you  would  tvrite  as  follows :  “  If 
you  will  come  over  to  us,  you  (hall  have  a  penfion,  and 
you  may  dill  make  a  (ham  oppofition.”  You  begin 
with  the  letters  Ma,  which  (how  how^  the  dial  is  fixed : 
then  for  If  you  ^  you  write  un  juc^  and  fo  for  the  red,  as 
you  wdll  fee  at  fig.  6. 

The  fame  intention  may  be  anfw^ered  by  a  ruler,  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  fixed,  and  the  lower  part  made 
to  Hide  ;  but  in  this  cafe  the  upper  part  mud  contain 
tw^o  alphabets  in  fucceflion,  that  fome  letter  of  that  part 
may  condantly  correfpond  to  one  in  the  lower  part. 
The  divifions  danding  dire£lly  over  each  other  in  a 
draight  line  will  be  much  more  obvious  than  in  the 
circumference  of  a  circle.  Or  two  draight  pieces  of 
padeboard  regularly  divided,  the  one  containing  a  fin- 
gle,  and  the  other  a  double  alphabet,  would  anfwer  ex- 
a6lly  the  fame  purpofe.  In  this  cafe  a  blank  fpace  may 
be  left  at  each  end  of  the  fingle  alphabet,  and  one  or 
twm  weights  being  placed  on  both  the  pieces  will  keep 
them  deady. 

III.  T‘he  correfponding /paces.  Take  two  pieces  of 
padeboard  or  diff  paper,  through  which  you  mud  cut 
long  fquares,  at  different  didances,  as  you  will  fee  in 
the  following  example.  One  of  thefe  pieces  you  keep 
yourfelf,  and  the  other  you  give  to  your  correfpondent. 
When  you  would  fend  him  any  fee  ret  intelligence,  you 
lay  the  padeboard  upon  a  paper  of  the  fame  fize,  and 
in  the  fpaces  cut  out,  you  write  what  you  wmuld  have 
underdood  by  him  only,  and  then  fill  up  the  interme¬ 
diate  fpaces  with  fomewhat  that  makes  with  thofe  words 
a  different  fenfe. 

|I  fhall  be|  much  obliged  to  you,  as  reading  jaloiiej 
engages  my  attention  |at|  prefent,  if  you  will  lend  me 
any  one  of  the  |eight|  volumes  of  the  Speftator.  I 
hope  you  will  excufe  jthis|  freedom,  but  for  a  winter’s 
jevening]  I  [don’t]  know  a  better  entertainment.  If  I 
jfailj  to  return  it  foon,  never  trud  me  for  the  time 
jto  come. I 

A  paper  of  this  fort  may  be  placed  four  different 
■<^ys,  either  by  putting  the  bottom  at  the  top,  or  by 
turilttig  it  over  j  and  by  thefe  means  the  fuperfluous 


words  may  be  the  more  eafily  adapted  to  the  fenfe  of  Cipher 
the  others.  l| 

This  is  a  very  eligible  cipher,  as  it  is  free  from  fu- 
fpiclon,  but  it  will  do  only  for  (hoit  meffages  j  for  if 
the  fpaces  be  frequent,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  make 
the  concealed  and  obvious  meanings  agree  together  ; 
and  if  the  fenfe  be  not  clear,  the  writing  will  be  liable 
to  fufpicion, 

IV.  The  mu/cal  cipher.  The  condru61ion  of  this 
cipher  is  fimilar  to  that  of  N®  II,  The  circle  EFGH 
(fig.  3.)  Is  to  be  divided  into  twenty-fix  equal  parts, 
in  each  part  there  mud  be  w^ritten  one  of  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  and  on  the  anterior  circle  ILMN, 
moveable  round  the  centre  O,  there  is  to  be  the  fame 
number  of  divifions :  the  circumference  of  the  inner 
circle  mud  be  ruled  in  the  manner  of  a  mufic  paper ; 
and  in  each  divifion  there  is  to  be  placed  a  note,  dif¬ 
fering  either  in  figure  or  pofition.  Ladly,  withiif  the 
mufical  lines  place  the  three  keys,  and  on  the  outer 
circle,  the  figures  that  are  commonly  ufed  to  denote 
the  time. 

Then  provide  yourfelf  with  a  ruled  paper,  and  place 
one  of  the  keys,  as  fuppofe  that  of  ge  re  fol^  againd  the 
time  two-fourths  at  the  beginning  of  the  paper,  which 
will  Inform  your  correfpondent  how  to  fix  his  circle. 

You  then  copy  the  notes  that  anfwer  to  the  feveral  let- 
lers  of  the  words  you  intend  to  wTite,  in  the  manner 
exprefied  at  fig.  5. 

A  cipher  of  this  fort  may  be  made  more  difficult  to 
difeover  by  frequently  changing  the  key,  and  that  will 
not  in  the  lead  embarrafs  the  reader.  You  may  like- 
wife  add  the  mark  or  1?  to  the  note  that  begins  a 
W’ord,  which  will  make  it  more  eafy  to  read,  and  at 
the  fame  time  give  the  mufic  a  more  natural  afpe£l. 

This  cipher  is  preferable  to  that  of  N°  II.  above,  as  it 
may  be  inclofed  in  a  letter  about  common  affairs,  and 
pafs  unfufpe61ed. 

CIPPUS,  in  antiquity,  a  low  column,  with  an  in- 
feription,  ere£led  on  the  high  roads,  or  other  places,  to 
fliow  the  way  to  travellers  j  to  fei  ve  as  a  boundary  j 
to  mark  the  grave  of  a  deceafed  perfon,  &c. 

CIR,  St,  a  village  of  France,  two  miles  from  Ver- 
failles,  wffiich  was  remarkable  for  a  nunnery  founded 
by  Louis  XIV.  The  nuns  were  obliged  to  take  care 
of  the  education  of  250  girls,  who  could  prove  their 
families  to  have  been  noble  from  the  4th  generation  on 
the  father’s  fide.  I'hey  could  not  enter  before  7,  nor 
after  12  years  of  age;  and  they  continued  till  they 
were  20  years  and  3  months  old.  The  houfe  was 
formerly  a  mod  magnificent  dru61ure. 

CIRC-dEA,  enchanter’s  night-shade.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index, 

CIRCASSIA,  a  large  country  of  Afia,  fituated  be¬ 
tween  45  and  50  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  be¬ 
tween  40  and  50  of  ead  longitude.  It  Is  bounded  by 
Ruffia  on  the  north  ;  by  Adracan  and  the  Cafpian  fea 
on  the  ead  ;  by  Georgia  and  Dagidan  on  the  fouth  ; 
and  by  the  river  Don,  the  Palus  Maiotis,  and  the  Black 
fea,  on  the  Wed.  This  country  has  long  been  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  its  w^omen  ;  and 
here  it  w^as  that  the  pradlice  of  innoculating  for  the 
fmallpox  fird  began.  TerkI,  the  principal  city,  is 
feated  In  a  very  fpaclous  plain,  very  fw^ampy,  towards 
the  fea-fide,  in  43®  23'  north  latitude  :  it  is  about 
three  werds  in  compafs,  well  fortified  with  ramparts 
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Circaffia.  and  baftions  in  the-  modern  ftyle,  well  flored  with 
»  '  cannon,  and  has  always  a  confidcrable  garrifon  in  it, 

under  the  command  of  a  governor.  The  CircafTian 
rince  who  refides  here,  is  allowed  500  Ruffians  for 
is  guard,  but  none  of  his  own  fubjecls  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  dwell  within  any  part  of  the  fortifications. 
Ever  fince  the  redu6lion  of  thofe  parts  to  the  obedi¬ 
ence  of  Ruffia,  they  have  put  in  all  places  of  ftrength, 
not  only  Ruffian  garrifons  and  governors,  but  magi- 
ftrates,  and  priefts  for  the  exercife  of  the  Chriftian  re¬ 
ligion  ;  yet  the  Circaffian  Tartars  are  governed  by 
their  own  princes,  lords,  and  judges  ;  but  thefe  admini- 
fler  juftice  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  and  in  matters 
of  importance,  not  without  the  prefence  of  the  Ruffian 
governors,  being  all  obliged  to  take  the  oath  of  alle¬ 
giance  to  his  imperial  majefty.  The  apparel  of  the 
men  of  Circaffia  is  much  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
Nagayans,  only  their  caps  are  foraething  larger  j  and 
their  cloaks  being  likewife  of  coarfe  cloth  or  flieep 
fkins,  are  faftened  only  at  the  neck  with  a  firing,  and 
as  they  are  not  large  enough  to  cover  the  whole  body, 
they  turn  them  round  according  to  the  wind  and  w^ea- 
ther.  The  men  here  are  much  better  favoured  than 
thofe  of  Nagaya,  and  the  women  extremely  well  flia- 
ped,  with  exceeding  fine  features,  fmooth  clear  com¬ 
plexions,  and  beautiful  black  eyes,  which,  with  their 
black  hair  hanging  in  two  treffes,  one  on  each  fide  the 
face,  give  them  a  moft  lovely  appearance.  They  wear 
a  black  coif  on  their  heads,  covered  with  a  fine  white 
cloth  tied  under  the  chin.  During  the  fummer  they 
all  w’ear  only  a  fmock  of  divers  colours,  and  that  open 
lb  low  before,  that  one  may  fee  below  their  navels  : 
this,  with  their  beautiful  faces  always  unco\’'ered  (con¬ 
trary  to  the  cuflom  of  mod  of  the  other  provinces  in 
thefe  parts),  their  good  humour  and  lively  freedom  in 
converfation,  altogether  render  them  very  attra61ing  : 
notwithflanding  which  they  have  the  reputation  of  be¬ 
ing  very  chafle,  though  they  feldom  want  opportunity; 
for  according  to  the  accounts  of  a  late  traveller,  it  is  an 
efiablifhed  point  of  good  manners  among  them,  that  as 
foon  as  any  perfon  comes  in  to  fpcak  to  the  wife,  the 
hufband  goes  out  of  the  houfe,  but  whether  this  conti- 
nency  of  theirs  proceeds  from  their  own  generofity,  to 
recompenfe  their  hufbands  for  the  confidence  they  put 
in  them,  or  has  its  foundation  only  in  fame,  he  pretends 
not  to  determine.  Their  language  they  have  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  other  neighbouring  Tartars,  although 
the  chief  people  among  them  are  alfo  not  ignorant  of 
the  Ruffian.  Their  religion  is  Paganifm;  for  notwith- 
danding  they  ufe  circumcifion  among  them,  they  have 
neither  pried,  alcoran,  nor  mofque,  like  other  Mahome¬ 
tans.  Every  body  here  offers  his  own  facrifice  at  plea- 
fure  ;  for  which,  however,  they  have  certain  days,  efta- 
bliflied  rather  by  cuflom  than  any  pofitive  command  : 
their  moft  folemn  facrifice  is  offered  at  the  death  of 
their  neareft  friends,  upon  which  occafion  both  men 
and  women  meet  in  the  field  to  be  prefent  at  the  offer¬ 
ing,  which  is  a  he-goat  ;  and  having  killed,  they  flay 
it,  and  ftretch  the  &in  with  the  head  and  horns  on, 
upon  a  crofs  at  the  top  of  a  long  pole,  placeff  common¬ 
ly  in  a  quickfet  hedge  (to  keep  the  cattle  from  it)  ; 
and  near  the  place  the  facrifice  is  offered  by  boiling  and 
Toafting  the  flefh,  which  they  afterwards  eat.  When 
the  feaft  is  over,  the  men  rife,  and  having  paid  their 
adoration  to  the  Ikin,  and  muttered  over  certain 
You  VI.  Part  I. 


prayers,  the  women  withdraw,  and  the  men  conclude  Clrcafliii,. 
the  ceremony  with  drinking  a  great  quantity  of  fpi- 
rits  5  and  this  generally  ends  in  a  quarrel  before  they  ^  ' 

part.  The  face  of  the  country  is  pleafantly  diverfified 
with  mountains,  valleys,  woods,  lakes,  and  rivers;  and, 
though  not  much  cultivated,  is  far  from  being  unfruit¬ 
ful.  In  fummer  the  inhabitants  quit  the  towns,  and 
encamp  in  the  fields  like  the  neighbouring  Tartars, 
occafionally  ftiifting  their  ftations  along  with  their 
flocks  and  herds.  Eefides  game,  in  which  the  coun¬ 
try  greatly  abounds,  the  Circaffians  eat  beef  and  mut¬ 
ton  ;  but  that  which  they  prefer  to  all  others  is  the 
flefti  of  a  young  horfe.  Their  bread  confifts  of  thin 
cakes  of  barley  meal,  baked  upon  the  hearth,  which 
they  always  eat  new;  and  their  ufual  drink  is  water  or 
mare’s  milk,  from  the  latter  of  which  they  diftil  a  fpi- 
rit,  as  do  moft  of  the  Tartar  nations.  They  allot  no  fix¬ 
ed  hours  for  the  refrelhments  of  the  table  or  fleep, 
which  they  indulge  irregularly,  as  inclination  or  con¬ 
venience  dilates.  When  the  men  make  excurfions  in¬ 
to  an  enemy’s  country,  they  pafs  feveral  days  and 
nights  fucceffively  without  fleeping  ;  but,  at  their  re¬ 
turn,  devote  as  much  time  to  repofe  as  the  fpace  in 
which  they  had  before  withheld  from  that  gratification. 

When  they  eat,  they  fit  crofsdegged  on  the  floor,  the 
fkin  of  fome  animal  ferving  them  inftead  of  a  carpet. 

In  removing  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another, 
the  women  and  children  are  carried  in  waggons,  which 
are  a  kind  of  travelling  houfes,  and  drawn  by  oxen 
or  camels  :  they  never  ufe  horfes  for  draught.  Their 
breed  of  the  latter,  however,  is  reckoned  exceeding 
good ;  and  they  are  accuftomed  to  fwim  almoft  any 
river  on  horfeback.  The  w-omen  and  children  fmoke 
tobacco  as  well  as  the  men  ;  and  this  is  the  moft  accept¬ 
able  commodity  wEich  a  traveller  can  carry  wdth  him  in¬ 
to  the  Tartar  countries.  There  are  here  no  public  inns, 
w’hich  Indeed  are  unneceffary  ;  for  lb  great  is  the  hofpi- 
tality  of  the  people,  that  they  will  contend  with  each 
other  who  ftiall  entertain  any  ftranger  that  happens  to 
come  among  them. — The  principal  branch  of  their 
traffic  is  their  own  children,  efpecially  their  daughters, 
whom  they  fell  for  the  ufe  of  the  feraglios  in  1  urkey 
and  Perfia,  where  they  frequently  marry  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  make  the  fortune  of  their  families.  The 
merchants  who  come  from  Conftantinople  to  purchafe 
thofe  girls,  are  generally  Jews,  who,  as  well  as  the  mo¬ 
thers,  are  faid  to  be  extremely  careful  of  prelerving  the 
chaftity  of  the  young  w^omen,  knowing  the  value  that 
is  fet  by  the  Turks  upon  the  marks  of  virginity.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Circaffians  are  Cliriftians  of  the 
Greek  church  ;  but  there  are  alfo  both  Mahometans 
and  Pagans  among  them. 

CIRCE,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  daughter  of  Sol  and 
Perfeis,  celebrated  for  her  knowledge  of  magic  and  ve¬ 
nomous  herbs.  She  was  After  to  iEetes  king  of  Colchis, 
and  to  Pafiphae  the  wife  of  Minos.  She  married  a  Sar- 
matian  prince  of  Colchis,  whom  Ihe  murdered  to  obtaiir 
the  kingdom.  She  was  expelled  by  her  fubje6ls,  and 
carried  by  her  father  upon  the  coafts  of  Italy  in 
an  ifland  called  iEsea.  Ulyffes,  at  his  return  from  the 
Trojan  war,  vifited  her  coafts,  and  all  his  compa¬ 
nions,  who  ran  headlong  into  pleafure  and  voluptuouf- 
nefs,  w'ere  changed  by  Circe’s  potions  into  filthy  fwine, 

Ulyffes,  who  was  fortified  againft  all  enchantments  by 
an  herb  called  mofy^  which  he  had  received  from  Mer- 
X  cury, 
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Cjrcenfian  tury,  tvent  to  Circe,  and  demanded  fword  in  hand  the 
circle’  reftoration  of  his  companions  to  their  former  ftate.  She 
t - -  complied,  and  loaded  the  hero  with  pleafures  and  ho¬ 

nours.  In  this  voluptuous  retreat  UlyiTes  had  by 
Circe  one  fon  called  Telegonus,  or  two,  according  to 
Hefiod,  called  Agrius  and  Latinus.  For  one  whole 
year  Ulyffes  forgot  his  glory  in  Circe’s  arms.  At  his 
departure  the  nymph  advifed  him  to  defcend  to  hell 
and  to  confult  the  manes  of  Tirellas  concerning  the 
fates  that  attended  him.  Circe  fhowed  herfelf  cruel  to 
Scylla  her  rival,  and  to  Picus. 

CIRCENSIAN  GAMES,  a  general  term  under  which 
was  comprehended  all  combats  exhibited  in  the  Roman 
circus,  in  imitation  of  the  Olympic  games  in  Greece. 
Moft  of  the  feafts  of  the  Romans  were  accompanied 
with  Circenfian  games  j  and  the  magiftrates,  and  other 
officers  of  the  republic,  frequently  prefented  the  people 
with  them,  in  order  to  procure  their  favour.  The 
grand  games  were  held  five  days,  commencing  on  the 
13th  of  September.  See  Circus. 

CIRCLE,  in  Geometry y  a  plane  figure  comprehend¬ 
ed  by  a  fingle  curve  line,  called  its  circumference,  to 
which  right  lines  drawui  from  a  point  in  the  middle, 
called  the  centre,  are  equal  to  eadi  other.  See  Geo¬ 
metry. 

Circles  of  the  Sphere^  are  fuch  as  cut  the  mundane 
fphere,  and  have  their  periphery  either  on  its  move- 
able  furface,  or  in  another  immoveable,  conterminous, 
and  equidiftant  furface.  See  Sphere.  Hence  arife 
two  kinds  of  circles,  moveable  and  immoveable.  The 
firft,  thofe  w^hofe  peripheries  are  in  the  moveable  fur- 
face,  and  which  therefore  revolve  with  its  diurnal  mo¬ 
tion  5  as,  the  meridians,  &.c.  The  latter  having  their 
periphery  in  the  immoveable  furface,  do  not  revolve  5 
as  the  ecliptic,  equator,  and  its  parallels,  &c.  See 
Geograp  HY. 

Circles  of  Altitudey  otherwdfe  almucantarSy  arc 
circles  parallel  to  the  horizon,  having  their  common 
pole  in  the  zenith,  and  ftill  diminifhing  as  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  zenith.  See  Almucantar. 

Diurnal  Circles^  are  immoveable  circles,  fuppofed 
to  be  deferibed  by  the  feven  ffars,  and  other  points 
of  the  heavens,  in  their  diurnal  rotation  round  the 
earth  5  or  rather,  in  the  rotation  of  the  earth  round 
its  axis.  The  diurnal  circles  are  all  unequal :  the  equa¬ 
tor  is  the  biggeft. 

Horary  Circles^  in  Dialwgy  are  the  lines  which 
lliow  the  hours  on  dials  ;  though  thefe  be  not  drawn 
circular,  but  nearly  llraight.  See  Dialing. 

Circles  of  Latltudey  or  Secondaries  of  the  Ecliptic^ 
are  great  circles  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
palling  through  the  poles  thereof,  and  through  every 
flar  and  planet.  They  are  fo  called,  becaufe  they 
ferve  to  meafure  the  latitude  of  the  ffars,  which  is  no¬ 
thing  but  an  arch  of  one  of,  thefe  circles  intercepted 
between  the  ftar  and  the  ecliptic.  See  Latitude. 

Circles  of  Longitude,  are  feveral  lelTer  circles,  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  ecliptic  5  ftill  diminifhing,  in  proportion 
as  they  recede  from  it.  On  the  arches  of  thefe  circles, 
the  longitude  of  the  ffars  is  reckoned. 

Circle  of  perpetual  Apparitioiiy  one  of  the  lefler  cir¬ 
cles,  parallel  to  the  equator,  deferibed  by  any  point 
of  the  fphere  touching  the  northern  point  of  the  ho¬ 
rizon,  and  carried  about  with  the  diurnal  motion.  Ail 
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the  ftars  included  within  this  circle  never  fet,  but  are 
ever  vifible  above  the  horizon. 

Circle  of  perpetual  Occultationy  is  another  circle  at  a 
like  diftance  from  the  equator,  and  contains  all  thofe 
ftars  which  never  appear  in  our  hemifpherc.  The  ftars 
fituated  between  thefe  circles  alternately  rife  and  fet  at 
certain  times. 

Poiar  Circles,  are  immoveable  circles,  parallel  to 
the  equator,  and  at  a  diftance  from  the  poles  equal  to 
the  greateft  declination  of  the  ecliptic.  That  next  the 
northern  pole  is  called  the  arctic  5  and  that  next  to 
the  fouthern  one  the  antarctic. 

Fairy-CiRCLE.  See  FAiRY-Circle. 

Druidic al  Circles,  in  Eritifti  topography,  a  name 
given  to  certain  ancient  inclofures  formed  by  rude 
ftones  circularly  arranged,  in  the  manner  reprefented 
on  Plate  CXLV.  Thefe,  it  is  now  generally  agreed, 
were  temples,  and  many  writers  think  alfo,  places  of 
folemn  affemblies  for  councils  or  ele61ions,  and  feats  of 
judgment.  Mr  Borlafe  is  of  this  opinion.  “  Inftead, 
therefore  (fays  he),  of  detaining  the  reader  with  a 
difpute,  whether  they  w^ere  places  of  w'orfhip  or  coun¬ 
cil,  it  may  with  great  probability  be  aflerted,  that  they 
were  ufed  for  both  purpofes  5  and  having  for  the  moft 
part  been  firft  dedicated  to  religion,  naturally  became 
afterwards  the  curim  and  forae  of  the  fame  communi¬ 
ty*”  Thefe  temples,  though  generally  circular,  oc- 
cafionally  differ  as  w^ell  in  figure  as  magnitude  :  with 
relation  to  the  firft,  the  moft  fimple  were  compofed  of 
one  circle  :  Stonehenge  confifted  of  tw’o  circles  and 
two  ovals,  refpeftively  concentric,  whilft  that  at  Bot- 
talch  near  St  Juft  in  Cornwall  is  formed  by  four  in- 
terfedling  circles.  And  the  great  temple  at  Avebury  in* 

^  Wiltlhire,  it  is  faid,  deferibed  the  figure  of  a  feraph 
or  fiery  flying  ferpent,  reprefented  by  circles  and  right 
lines.  Some  befides  circles  have  avenues  of  ftone  pil¬ 
lars.  Moft,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  pillars  or  al¬ 
tars  wdthin  their  penetralia  or  centre.  In  the  article 
of  magnitude  and  number  of  ftones,  there  is  the  great- 
eft  variety,  foine  circles  being  only  twelve  feet  dia¬ 
meter  and  formed  only  of  twelve  ftones,  whilft  others, 
fuch  as  Stonehenge  and  Avebury,  contained,  the  firft 
140,  the  fecond  652,  and  occupied  many  acres  of 
ground.  All  thefe  different  numbers,  meafures  and 
arrangements  had  their  pretended  reference  5  either  to 
the  aftronomical  divifions  of  the  year,  or  fome  myfteries 
of  the  druidical  religion.  Mr  Borlafe,  however,  fup- 
pofes,  that  thofe  very  fmall  circles,  fometimes  formed 
of  a  low  bank  of  earth,  fometimes  of  ftones  ere6l,  and 
frequently  of  loofe  fmall  ftones  thrown  together  in  a 
circular  form,  inclofing  an  area  of,  about  three  yards 
diameter,  without  any  larger  circle  round  them,  were 
originally  places  of  burial. 

Circle,  in  Logic,  or  Logical  Circle,  is  when  the 
fame  terms  are  proved  in  orhem  by  the  lame  terms  ;  and 
the  parts  of  the  fyllogifm  alternately  by  each  other, 
both  diredtly  and  indirectly. 

Circles  of  the  Empire,  fuch  provinces  and  principali¬ 
ties  of  the  German  empire  as  have  a  right  to  be  prefent 
at  diets.  Maximilian  I.  divided  the  empire  into  fix, 
and  fome  years  after  into  ten  circles.  T  his  laft  divi- 
fion  was  confirmed  by  Charles  V.  The  circles,  as 
they  ftand  in  the  Imperial  Matricola,  are  as  follow  ; 
Auftria,  Burgundy,  the  Lower  Rhine,  Bavaria,  Up- 
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CiTconcel-  per  Saxony,  FranOoma,  Swabia,  Upper  Rhine,  Weftpha- 
liones.  Ha,  and  the  Lower  Saxony. 

CIRCONCELLIONES,  a  fpecles  of  fanatics,  fo 
called  becaufe  they  were  continually  rambling  round 
the  houfes  in  the  country.  They  took  their  rife  among 
the  donatifts,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Conftantine. 
It  is  incredible  what  ravages  and  cruelties  thefe  vaga¬ 
bonds  committed  in  Africa  through  a  long  feries  of 
years.  They  were  illiterate  favage  peafants,  who  un- 
derllood  only  the  Punic  language*  Intoxicated  with 
a  baibarous  zeal,  they  renounced  agriculture,  pro- 
feffed  continence,  and  alTumed  the  title  of  “  Vindica¬ 
tors  of  juftice,  and  prote<Slors  of  the  oppreib”  To  ac- 
complifh  their  miffion,  they  enfranchifed  (laves,  fcour- 
ed  the  roads,  forced  matters  to  alight  from  their  cha¬ 
riots,  and  run  before  their  (laves  whom  they  obliged 
to  mount  in  their  place  j  and  difcharged  debtors,  kill¬ 
ing  the  creditors  if  they  refufed  to  cancel  the  bonds. 
But  the  chief  objects  of  their  cruelty  w^ere  the  Catholics, 
and  efpccially  thofe  who  had  renounced  donatifm.  At 
firft  they  ufed  no  fwords,  becaufe  God  had  forbidden 
the  ufe  of  one  to  Peter  5  but  they  were  armed  with 
clubs,  which  they  called  the  chihs  of  Ifraeiy  and  which 
they  handled  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  break  a  man’s 
bones  without  killing  him  immediately,  fo  that  he  lan- 
guilhed  a  long  time  and  then  died.  When  they  took 
away  a  man’s  life  at  once,  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  fa¬ 
vour.  They  became  lefs  fcrupulous  afterwards,  and 
made  ufe  of  all  forts  of  arms.  Their  Ihout  was  Praife 
be  to  God,  Thefe  words  in  their  mouths  w’ere  the  (ig*» 
nal  of  (laughter,  more  terrible  than  the  roaring  of  a 
lion.  They  had  invented  an  unheard-of  puniihment  j 
which  was  to  cover  with  lime  diluted  with  vinegar 
the  eyes  of  thofe  unhappy  wretches  whom  they  had 
crufhed  with  blows,  and  covered  with  wounds,  and 
to  abandon  them  in  that  condition.  Never  was  a 
■ftronger  proof  what  horrors  fuperftition  can  beget  in 
minds  dettitute  of  knowdedge  and  humanity.  Thefe 
brutes,  who  had  made  a  vow  of  chaftity,  gave  them- 
felves  up  to  wine  and  all  forts  of  impurities,  running 
about  with  w^omen  and  young  girls  as  drunk  as  them- 
felves,  whom  they  called  /acred  virgin?^  and  who  of¬ 
ten  carried  proofs  of  their  incontinence.  Their  chiefs 
took  the  name  of  Chiefs  of  the  Saints,  After  having 
glutted  themfelves  with  blood,  they  tiirnd  their  rage 
upon  themfelves,  and  fought  death  with  the  fame  fury 
with  which  they  gave  it  to  others.  Some  fcrambled 
up  to  the  tops  of  rocks,  and  caft  themfelves  down 
headlong  in  multitudes  ;  others  burned  themfelves,  or 
threw  themfelves  into  the  fea.  Thofe  who  propofed 
to  acquire  the  title  of  martvrs,  publittled  it  long  be¬ 
fore,  upon  which  they  were  feafted  and  fattened 
like  oxen  for  the  (laughter ;  after  thefe  preparations 
they  fet  out  to  be  dellroyed.  Sometimes  they  gave 
money  to  thofe  whom  they  met,  and  threatened  to 
murder  them  if  they  did  not  make  them  martyrs. 
Theodoret  gives  an  account  of  a  (lout  young  man, 
who  meeting  with  a  troop  of  thefe  fanatics,  confent- 
cd  to  kill  them,  provided  he  might  bind  them  firft  j 
and  having  by  this  means  put  it  out  of  their  power 
to  defend  themfelves,  whipped  them  as  long  as  he 
was  able,  and  then  left  them  tied  in  that  manner. 
Their  bilhops  pretended  to  balance  them,  but  in  reali¬ 
ty  made  ufe  of  them  to  intimidate  fuch  as  might  be 
tempted  to  forfake  their  fe6l  j  they  even  honoured 
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them  as  faints.  They  were  not,  howevef,  able  t6  go¬ 
vern  thofe  furious  montters,  and  more  than  once 
found  themfelves  under  a  nccelTity  of  abandoning  them, 
and  even  of  imploring  the  afiittance  of  the  fecular 
power  againft  them.  The  counts  Urfacius  and  Tau- 
rinus  were  employed  to  quell  them  j  they  dcttroyed 
a  great  number  of  them,  of  whom  the  donatifts  made 
as  many  martyrs.  Urfacius,  who  was  a  good  Ca¬ 
tholic  and  a  religious  man,  having  loft  his  life  in 
an  engagement  with  the  barbarians,  the  donatifts 
did  not  fail  to  triumph  in  his  death,  as  an  effect  of 
the  vengeance  of  heaven.  Africa  was  the  theatre  of 
thefe  bloody  feeues  during  a  great  part  of  Conftan- 
tine’s  life. 

CIRCUIT,  in  Law^  fignifies  a  longer  courfe  of 
proceedings  than  is  needtul  to  recover  the  thing  fued 
for. 

Circuit,  alfo  fignifies  the  journey  or  progrefs 
which  the  judges  take  twice  every  year,  through  the 
feveral  counties  of  England  and  W ales,  to  hold  courts 
and  adminifter  juftice,  where  recoufe  cannot  be  had 
to  the  king’s  courts  at  Weftminfter  ;  hence  England 
is  divided  into  fix  circuits,  viz.  the  Home  circuit  5  Nor¬ 
folk  circuit  ^  Midland  circuit  j  Oxford  circuit  ;  Weft- 
ern  circuit,  and  Northern  circuit.  In  Wales  there 
are  but  two  circuits.  North  and  South  Wales  :  two 
judges  are  affigned  by  the  king’s  commi(fion  to  every 
circuit. 

In  Scotland,  the  judges  of  the  fupreme  criminal 
court,  or  court  of  jufticiary,  are  divided  into  three 
feparate  courts,  confiding  of  two  judges  each^  and 
the  kingdom  into  as  many  diftrifls.  In  certain  bo¬ 
roughs  of  every  diftridl,  each  of  thefe  courts  by  rota¬ 
tion  are  obliged  to  hold  two  courts  in  the  year,  in  fpring 
and  autumn  *,  which  are  called  circuit -Courts. 

Ele&rical  CiRCViT^  denotes  the  courfe  of  the  ele£lric 
fluid  from  the  charged  furface  of  an  clei^ric  body,  to 
the  oppofite  furface  into  which  the  difeharge  is  made. 
Some  of  the  firft  eledricians  apprehended,  that  the 
fame  particles  of  the  eledric  fluid,  which  were  thrown 
on  one  fide  of  the  charged  glafs,  a<flually  made  the 
wdiole  circuit  of  the  intervening  conductors,  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  oppofite  fide  *,  whereas  Dr  Franklin’s 
theory  only  requires,  that  the  redundancy  of  eleClric 
matter  on  the  charged  furface  (hould  pafs  into  the  bo¬ 
dies  forming  that  part  of  the  circuit  rvhich  is  con¬ 
tiguous  to  it,  driving  forward  that  part  of  the  fluid 
which  they  naturally  polTefs ;  and  that  the  deficiency 
of  the  exhaufted  furface  ftrould  be  fupplied  by  the 
neighbouring  conduClors,  which  form  the  laft  part  of 
the  circuit.  On  this  fuppofition,  a  vibrating  motion 
is  fucceflfively  communicated  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  circuit.  This  circuit  is  always  formed  of  the 
beft  conduClors,  let  the  length  of  it  be  ever  fo  great. 
Many  attempts  were  made,  both  in  France  and  Eng¬ 
land,  at  an  early  period  in  the  hiftory  of  eleClricity, 
to  afeertain  the  diftance  to  which  the  eleClric  ftiock 
might  be  carried,  and  the  velocity  of  its  motion.  The 
French  philofophers,  at  different  times,  made  it  to 
pafs  through  a  circuit  of  900  toifes,  and  of  2000 
toifes,  or  about  tW’o  Englilh  miles  and  a  half  j  and 
they  difcharged  the  Leyden  phial  through  a  bafon  of 
w^ater,  the  furface  of  which  was  about  an  acre.  And 
M,  Mounier  found,  that,  in  paffing  through  an  iron 
wire  of  950  toifes  in  length,  it  did  not  fpend  a  quar- 
X  a  ter 
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Circular,  ter  of  a  fecond  5  and  that  its  motion  was  mftantaneous 
through  a  wire  of  1319  feet.  In  1 747,  Dr  Watfon, 
and  other  Engllfh  philofophers,  after  many  experiments 
of  a  fimilar  kind,  conveyed  the  eledric  matter  through 
a  circuit  of  four  miles  ;  and  they  concluded  from  this 
^  and  another  trial,  that  its  velocity  is  inftantaneous. 

CIRCULAR,  in  a  general  fenfe,  any  thing  that  is 
deferibed,  or  moved  in  a  round,  as  the  circumference 
of  a  circle,  or  furface  of  a  globe. 

Circular  Numbers^  called  alfo^^d>r/r<3/o/?^'j*,  accord¬ 
ing  to  fome,  are  fuch  vvhofe  powers  terminate  in  the 
roots  themfelves.  Thus,  for  inftance,  5  and  6,  all  whofe 
powers  do  end  in  5  and  6,  as  the  Iquare  of  5  is  25  j 
the  fquare  of  6  is  36,  &c. 

Circular  Sailing,  is  the  method  of  failing  by  the  arch 
of  a  great  circle.  See  Navigation. 

CIRCULATION,  the  ad  of  moving  round,  orin 
a  circle  j  thus  we  fay,  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
&c. 

Circulation  of  the  Blood,  the  natural  motion  of 
the  blood  in  a  living  animal,  whereby  that  fluid  is 
alternately  carried  from  the  heart  into  all  parts  of 
the  body,  by  the  arteries,  from  whence  it  is  brought 
back  to  the  heart  again  by  the  veins.  See  Anatomy 
Index. 

In  a  foetus,  the  apparatus  for  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  fomewhat  different  from  that  in  adults.  The 
feptum,  which  feparates  the  two  auricles  of  the  heart, 
is  pierced  through  with  an  aperture,  called  the  fora¬ 
men  ovale ;  and  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  a 
little  after  it  has  left  the  heart,  fends  out  a  tube  into 
the  defeending  aorta,  called  the  communicating  canal. 
The  foetus  being  born,  the  foramen  ovale  clofes  by  de¬ 
grees,  and  the  canal  of  communication  dries  up,  and 
becomes  a  Ample  ligament. 

As  to  the  velocity  of  the  circulating  blood,  and  the 
time  wherein  the  circulation  is  completed,  feveral 
computations  have  been  made.  By  Dr  Keil’s  account, 
the  blood  is  driven  out  of  the  heart  into  the  aorta  with 
a  velocity  which  would  carry  it  twenty-five  feet  in  a 
minute  ;  but  this  velocity  is  continually  abated  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  blood,  in  the  numerous  feftions  or 
branches  of  the  arteries  ;  fo  that  before  it  arrives  at 
the  extremities  of  the  body,  its  motion  is  greatly  dl- 
inlnlflied.  The  fpace  of  time  wherein  the  whole  mafs 
of  blood  ordinarily  circulates  is  varioufly  determined. 
Some  flate  it  thus:  Suppofing  the  heart  to  make  two 
thoufand  pulfes  in  an  hour,  and  that  at  every  pulfe 
rhere  is  expelled  an  ounce  of  blood;  as  the  whole  mafs 
of  blood  is  not  ordinarily  computed  to  exceed  twenty- 
four  pounds,  it  mull  be  circulated  feven  or  eight  times 
over  in  the  fpace  of  an  hour. 

The  curious,  in  microfcoplc  obfervatlons,  have  found 
an  eafy  method  of  feeing  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
in  the  bodies  of  animals  :  for  thefe  Inquiries  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  choofe  fuch  animals  as  are  fmall,  and  eafily 
manageable,  and  w^hich  are  either  wholly  or  in  part 
Iranfparent.  The  obfervatlons  made  by  this  means 
are  preferable  to  any  others  we  can  have  recourfe  to, 
iince,  in  diffedions,  the  animal  is  in  a  ffate  of  pain, 
pr  dying  ;  whereas  in  animals  fmall  enough  to  be  thus 
viewed,  all  is  left  in  its  ufual  courfe,  and  we  fee  what 
nature  does  in  her  own  undifturbed  method.  In  thefe 
creatures  alfo,  after  viewing,  as  long  as  wx  pleafe,  the 
natural  ffate  and  current  of  the  blood,  we  may,  by 
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prelTure,  and  fevcral  other  ways,  impede  its  courfe  ;  Crculatioa, 
and  by^  putting  various  mixtures  into  the  creature’s 
water,  induce  a  morbid  ffate,  and  finally  fee  the  crea- 
ture  die,  either  by  means  of  this  or  by  any  other  me¬ 
thod  ;  and  we  may  thus  accurately  obferve  all  the 
changes  it  undergoes,  and  fee  what  occafions  the  trem- 
bling  pulfe,  &.c.  of  dying  people. 

The  current  of  the  blood  in  fmall  animals,  that  is, 
its  paffing  on  through  the  veffels,  either  to  or  from 
the  heart,  is  very  eafily  feen  by  the  mlcrofcope  ;  but 
its  circulation,  that  is,  its  running  to  the  extremities 
of  the  parts,  and  thence  returning  is  more  difficult ; 
becaufe  the  veffels  where  this  ffiould  be  feen  are  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  minute,  as  not  eafily  to  come  under  obferva- 
tion.  The  larger  arteries  are  eafily  diftinguifhed  from 
the  veins  by  the  motion  of  the  blood  through  them, 
which  in  the  veins  is  always  fmooth  and  regular  \ 
but  in  the  arteries  by  feveral  propulfions  after  the 
manner  of  pulfatlon.  But  this  difference  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  more  minute  veffels,  in  all  which,  as  well 
arteries  as  veins,  the  motion  of  the  blood  is  even  ancL 
regular. 

The  tranfparent  membrane,  or  web  between  the 
toes  of  a  frog’s  hinder  foot,  is  a  very  proper  objedl 
to  obferve  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in.  The  Lws 
or  fins  of  fiffies  are  alfo  very  fine  objeds ;  and  when 
the  fiffi  is  very  fmall,  thefe  are  manageable,  and  af¬ 
ford  a  view  of  a  great  number  of  veins  and  arteries, 
with  a  very  quick  and  beautiful  fucceffion  of  blood 
through  them.  The  tall  of  a  flounder  may  be  very 
cgnvenlently  placed  before  the  double  mlcrofcope  on 
a  plate  of  glafs  5  and  its  body  being  fupported  by 
fomething  of  equal  height,  the  fifh  will  lie  ffill,  and 
the  circulation  may  be  feen  very  agreeably.  In  the 
minuteff  veffels  thus  examined,  the  blood  always  ap¬ 
pears  pale  or  colourlefs,  but  in  the  large  ones  it  is 
manifeffly  red.  The  arteries  ufually  branch  out  ex¬ 
tremely  before  they  join  the  veins  to  carry  the  blood 
back  to  the  heart ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  cafe  j 
for  Mr  Leuwenhoek  has  obferved,  that  on  each  fide 
of  the  little  griffles  which  give  a  ftiffnefs  to  the  tail 
of  a  flounder,  there  may  been  feen  a  very  open 
communication  of  the  veins  and  arteries;  the  blood 
running  towards  the  extremities  through  arteries,  and 
returning  back  again  through  veins,  which  w^ere  evi¬ 
dently  a  continuation  of  thofe  arteries,  and  of  the 
fame  diameter  with  them.  The  whole  fifli  on  the  tail 
of  which  this  examination  was  made,  was  not  more 
than  half  an  inch  in  length  ;  it  is  eafy  to  conceive, 
therefore,  how  fmall  the  tall  muff  be  ;  and  yet  in  it 
there  were  68  veffels  which  carried  and  returned  the 
blood ;  and  yet  thefe  veffels  were  far  from  being 
the  moff  minute  of  all.  How  inconceivably  nume¬ 
rous  then  muff  the  circulations  in  the  whole  humaiv 
body  be  ?  Mr  Leuwenhoek  is  of  opinion,  that  a 
thoufand  different  circulations  are  continually  carried 
on  in  every  part  of  a  man’s  body  in  the  breadth  of  a 
finger  nail. 

The  tail  of  a  newt  or  w’^ater-llzard  affords  alfo  a  ve¬ 
ry  entertaining  profpeft  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  almoft  numberlefs  fmall  veffels ;  but  no  ob- 
je<ff  (hows  it  fo  agreeably  as  one  of  thefe  animals 
while  fo  young  as  not  to  be  above  an  inch  long  ;  for 
then  the  wffiole  body  is  fo  very  tranfparent,  that  the 
circulation  may  be  feen  in  every  part  of  it,  as  well  as 
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Circulation  In  tlie  tail  5  and,  in  thefe  objects,  nothing  is  more 
11  .  beautiful  than  the  courfe  of  the  blood  into  the  toes 

and  back  again,  where  it  may  be  traced  all  the  way 
,  T,_«  ivith  great  eafe.  Near  the  head  there  are  alfo  found 

three  fmall  fins  which  afford  a  very  delightful  pro- 
fpedl :  thefe  are  all  divided  like  the  leaves  of  polypo¬ 
dy  ;  and  in  every  one  of  the  branches  of  thefe,  the 
blood  may  be  very  accurately  traced,  running  to  the 
end  through  the  artery,  and  there  returning  back 
again  by  a  vein  of  the  fame  fize,  and  laid  in  the  fame 
direction  ;  and  as  the  veffels  are  very  numerous  and 
large  in  this  part,  and  the  third  or  fourth  magnifier 
may  be  ufed,  there  are  fometimes  feen  30  or  40  chan¬ 
nels  of  running  blood  at  once  \  and  this  the  more  as 
the  globules  of  blood  in  the  newt  are  large,  and 
fewer  in  number,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fe- 
rum^  than  in  any  other  animal :  and  their  figure,  as  they 
are  protruded  through  the  veffels,  changes  in  a  very  fur- 
prifing  manner.  The  impetus  occafioning  the  circula¬ 
tion  is  great  enough  in  fome  animals  to  raife  the  blood 
fix,  feven,  or  eight  feet  high  from  the  blood-veffel  it 
fprings  out  at,  which,  however,  is  far  exceeded  by 
that  of  the  fap  of  a  vine  in  bleeding  time,  which  wfill 
fometimes  rife  40  feet  high. 

Circulation  of  the  fap  of  'Plants,  See  Plants 
and  Sap. 

Circulation  of  the  Spirits^  or  Nervous  Fluid,  See 
Anatomy  Index, 

CiRCULATON,  in  Chemijlry,  is  an  operation  where¬ 
by  the  fame  vapour,  raifed  by  fire,  falls  back,  to  be 
returned  and  diftilled  feveral  times. 

Circulation  of  Money,  See  Commerce  and  Mo¬ 
ney. 

Subterranean  Circulation,  See  Springs. 

CIRCULUS,  in  Chemifiry^  an  iron  inftrument  in 
form  of  a  ring,  which  being  heated  red  hot,  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  necks  of  retorts  and  other  glafs  veffels  till 
they  grow  hot,  a  few  drops  of  cold  water  thrown  upon 
them,  or  a  cold  blaft,  wfill  make  the  necks  fly  regular¬ 
ly  and  evenly  off. 

Another  method  of  doing  this  is,  to  tie  a  thread, 
firft  dipt  in  oil  of  turpentine,  round  the  place  where 
you  would  have  it  break  ;  and  then  fetting  fire  to  the 
thread,  and  afterwards  fprinkling  the  place  with  cold 
ivater,  the  glafs  will  crack  exa6lly  where  the  thread 
was  tied. 

CIRCUMAMBIENT,  an  appellation  given  to  a 
thing  that  furrounds  another  on  all  fides  j  chiefly  ufed 
in  fpeaking  of  the  air. 

CIRCUMCELLIONES.  See  Cjrconcellio- 

KES. 

CIRCUMCISION,  the  a£l;  of  cutting  off  the  pre¬ 
puce  5  a  ceremony  in  the  Jewifh  and  Mahometan  reli¬ 
gions,  wherein  they  cut  off  the  forefkin  of  their  males, 
W'ho  are  to  profefs  the  one  or  the  other  law^ 

Circumeijion  commenced  in  the  time  of  Abraham  5 
and  w’as  the  feal  of  a  covenant  flipulated  between 
God  and  him.  It  was  in  the  year  of  the  world 
2178  that  Abraham,  by  divine  appointment,  cir- 
cuincifed  himfelf  and  all  the  males  of  his  family  5 
from  which  time  It  became  an  hereditary  praflice 
among  his  defeendants. 

The  ceremony,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the 
Jews.  Herodotus  and  Philo  Judmus  obferve,  that  It 
obtained  alfo  among  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians. 


Herodotus  fays,  that  the  cuflom  w^as  very  ancient  Circumci. 
among  each  people  \  fo  that  there  w^as  no  determining .  , 

which  of  them  borrow^ed  it  from  the  other.  The  fame 
hiflorian  relates,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Colchis  alfo 
ufed  circumcifion  \  whence  he  concludes,  that  they 
were  originally  Egyptians.  He  adds,  that  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  and  Syrians  were  llkewife  circumcifed  j  that  they 
borrow'ed  the  practice  from  the  Egyptians.  And  laft- 
ly,  that  a  little  before  the  time  when  he  wrote,  circum¬ 
cifion  had  paffed  from  Colchis,  to  the  people  inhabiting 
near  Thermodon  and  Parthenius. 

Marfliam  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Hebrews  borrow^ed 
circumcifion  from  the  Egyptians  \  and  that  God  was' 
not  the  firft  author  thereof,  citing  Diodorus  Siculus 
and  Herodotus  as  evidences  on  his  fide.  This  latter 
propofition  feems  direftly  contrary  to  the  teftimony 
of  Mofes,  wEo  affures  us,  (Gen.  xvii.)  that  Abraham, 
though  99  years  of  age,  was  not  circumcifed  till  he 
^  had  the  exprefs  command  of  God  for  it.  But  as  to 
the  former  pofition  of  Marlham,  it  will  admit  of  more 
debate.  The  arguments  on  both  fides  may  be  feen  Iii 
one  view  in  Spencer  de  Legibus  Hebraorum,  I,  2,  c,  4. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  the  pra£lice  of  cir¬ 
cumcifion  among  the  Hebrew’s  differed  very  confider- 
ably  from  that  of  the  Egyptians.  Among  the  firft  it 
was  a  ceremony  of  religion,  and  W’as  performed  on  the 
eighth  day  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  Among  the 
latter,  a  point  of  mere  decency  and  cleanllnefs  j  and, 
as  fome  wfill  have  it,  of  phyfical  neceflity  *,  and  was  not 
performed  till  the  1 3th  year,  and  then  on  girls  as  well 
as  boys^ 

Among  the-Jew^s,  the  time  for  performing  this  rite 
Was  the  eighth  day,  that  is,  fix  full  days,  after  the 
child  was  born.  The  law  of  Mofes  ordained  nothing 
with  refpedl  to  the  perfon  by  whom,  the  inftrument 
with  w’hich,  or  the  manner  how,  the  ceremony  was  to 
be  performed  ;  the  inftrument  was  generally  a  knife  of 
ftone.  The  child  Is  ufually  circumcifed  at  home, 
where  the  father  or  godfather  holds  him  in  his  arms, 
while  the  operator  takes  hold  of  the  prepuce  with  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  cuts  it  off  5  a  third  perfon 
holds  a  porringer,  with  fand  In  It,  to  catch  the  blood  5 
then  the  operator  applies  his  mouth  to  the  part,  and^ 
having'  fucked  the  blood,  fpits  it  into  a  bowl  of  wlncj 
and  throw’s  a  ftyptic  powder  upon  the  wound.  This 
ceremony  was  ufually  accompanied  with  great  rejoi¬ 
cings  and  feafting  j  and  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
child  was  named  in  prefence  of  the  company.  The 
Jews  invented  feveral  fuperftitlous  cuftoms  at  this  cere¬ 
mony,  fuch  as  placing  three  ftools,  one  for  the  clrcum- 
clfor,  the  fecond  for  the  perfon  who  holds  the  child, 
and  the  third  for  Elijah,  who,  they  fay,  affifts  Invifi- 
bly  at  the  ceremony,  Stc. 

The  Jews  diftinguiftied  their  profelytes  into  tw<^ 
forts,  according  as  they  became  circumcifed  or  not  : 
thofe  W’ho  fubmitted  to  this  rite  w’ere  looked  upon 
as  children  of  Abraham,  and  obliged  to  keep  the 
laws  of  Mofes  ;  the  uncircuracifed  were  only  bound 
to  obferve  the  precepts  of  Noah,  and  were  called 
chido’. 

The  Turks  never  circumcife  till  the  feventh  or  eighth 
year,  as  having  no  notion  of  Its  being  neceffary  to  fal- 
vation.  The  Perfianis  circumcife  their  boys  at  13,  and 
their  girls  from  9  to  15.  Thofe  of  Madagafcar  cut 
the  flefli  at  three  feveral  times,  and  the  moft  zealous 
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of  the  relations  prefent  catches  hold  of  the  preputium  (G)  fixed 
and  fwallows  it. 

Circumcifion  is  pra61ired  on  women  by  cutting  ofT 
the  forefkin  of  the  clitoris,  which  bears  a  near  refem- 
blance  and  analogy  to  the  preputium  of  the  male  pe¬ 
nis.  We  are  told  that  the  Egyptian  captive-women 
were  circumcifed  5  and  alfo  the  fubjefts  of  Prefter 
John. 

Circumcision  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  feaft,  celebrat¬ 
ed  on  the  firil  of  January,  in  commemoration  of  the 
circumcifion  of  our  Saviour. 

CIRCUMDUCTION,  In  Scots  Law.  When  par¬ 
ties  in  a  fuit  are  allowed  a  proof  of  alledgeances  ;  af¬ 
ter  the  time  limited  by  the  judge  for  taking  that  proof 
is  elapfed,  either  party  may  apply  for  clrcumdudfion 
of  the  time  of  proving  ;  the  effe61:  of  which  is,  that  no 
proof  can  afterwards  be  brought,  and  the  caufe  muft 
be  determined  as  it  flood  when  circumdudlion  was  ob¬ 
tained. 

CIRCUMFERENCE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes 
tjie  line  or  lines  bounding  a  plane  figure.  However, 
it  is  generally  ufed  In  a  more  limited  fenfe  for  the 
curve  line  which  bounds  a  circle,  and  otherwife  called 
a  periphery  ;  the  boundary  of  a  right-lined  figure  being 
exprefled  by  the  term  perimeter. 

CIRCUMFERENTOR,  an  inftrument  ufed  by 
furveyors  for  taking  angles.  ^ 

It  confifts  of  a  brafs  Index  and  circle,  all  of  a  piece. 

The  index  is  commonly  about  14  inches  long,  and  an 
inch  and  a  half  broad  •,  the  diameter  of  the  circle  is 
about  feven  inches.  On  this  circle  is  made  a  chart, 
whofe  meridian  line  anfwers  to  the  middle  of  the 
breadth  of  the  index,  and  is  divided  into  360  degrees. 

There  is  a  brafs  ring  foldered  on  the  circumference  of 
the  circle,  on  which  ferews  another  ring,  with  a  flat 
glafs  in  it,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  box  for  the  needle, 
iiifpended  on  the  pivot  in  the  centre  of  the  circle. 

There  are  alfo  two  fights  to  ferew  on,  and  Aide  up  and 
down  the  index,  as  alfo  a  fpangle  and  focket  ferewed 
on  the  back  fide  of  the  circle  for  putting  the  head  of 
the  fiaflP  In. 

How  to  ohferve  the  Quantity  of  an  Angle  by  the  Cir* 

Cumferentor.  Let  it  be  rec^uired  to  find  the  quantity 
of  the  angle  EKG  ;  firft  place  your  infirument  at  K, 
with  the  flower-de-luce  of  the  chart  towards  you;  then 
dire6l  your  fights  to  E,  and  obferve  what  degrees  are 
cut  by  the  fouth  end  of  the  needle,  which  let  be  296  ; 
then,  turning  the  Inftrument  about,  dire£l  your  fights 
to  G,  noting  then  alfo  what  degrees  are  cut  by  the 
fouth  end  of  the  needle,  which  fuppo-e  247.  This 
done,  always  fubtra^l  the  lefler  from  the  greater,  as 
in  this  example,  247  from  296,  the  remainder  is 
49  degrees,  which  is  the  true  quantity  of  the  angle 

.EKG. 

A  circumferentor  w^as  made  by  Mr  Jones  of  Holborn 
on  an  Improved  conftru6lion.  From  a  very  Ample 
contrivance,  it  is  rendered  fufficient  to  take  angles  with 
the  accuracy  of  a  common  theodolite  ;  and  by  it  angles 
of  altitude  and  deprelfion  may  be  obferved  as  readily 
as  horizontal  ones.  The  improvement  chiefly  confifts 
in  an  arm  or  index  (G),  fo  applied  to  the  centre  of 
the  comnafs  box,  and  within  it,  that,  at  the  time  of 
obferving,  by  only  flipping  a  pin  (/>)  out,  the  circle  of 
degrees  alone  may  move  round,  and  leave  the  index 
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This  index  will  remain  ftationary,  from  ClrcumficJi 
its  being  attached  to  the  focket  that  ferews  on  the  head  H 
of  the  ftafts.  On  the  end  of  this  index,  next  the  de- 
grees  in  the  box,  there  is  graduated  a  nonius  fcale,  by  ' 
which  the  circle  of  360  degrees  is  fubdivided  into  five 
minutes  or  lefs  if  defired.  To  take  angles  of  altitude 
or  depreflions,  the  inftrument  is  turned  down  on  its 
ball  and  focket  into  a  perpendicular  pofition,  and  ad- 
jufted  to  its  level  by  a  plumb  line  (/),  that  is  hung  on 
a  pin  at  the  back  of  the  box,  and  made  to  coincide 
with  a  mark  made  thereon.  Then  by  looking  through 
the  fmall  fight  holes  (j)  purpofely  made,  the  angles 
are  (hown  on  the  circle  of  degrees  by  the  nonius  as  be¬ 
fore.  The  arms  (A A)  of  the  inftrument  flip  off  (at 
BB),  and  the  whole  packs  into  a  cafe  but  5^  inches 
fquare  and  3  deep. 

CIRCUMFLEX,  in  Grammar^  an  accent,  ferving 
to  note,  or  diflinguifli,  a  fyllable  of  an  intermediate 
found  between  acute  and  grave  ;  and  generally  fome- 
what  long.— -The  Greeks  had  three  accents,  the  acute, 
the  grave,  and  the  circumflex  *,  formed  thus,  ',  \ 

In  Latin,  Englifli,  French,  &.c.  the  circumflex  is 
made  thus*.— The  acute  raifes  the  voice,  and  the 
grave  falls  or  lowers  it :  the  circumflex  is  a  kind  of 
undulation,  or  wavering  of  the  voice,  between  the  two. 

It  is  feldom  ufed  among  the  moderns,  unlefs  to  fliow 
the  omilTipn  of  a  letter  which  made  the  fyllable  long 
and  open  ;  a  thing  much  more  frequent  In  the  French 
than  among  us :  thus  they  write  pate  for  pajie  ;  tite 
for  tefe  ;  fumes  for  fufmes^  &cc.  They  alfo  ufe  the 
circumflex  in  the  participles ;  fome  of  their  authors 
writing  conneuy  peu^  others  connu,  pu^  Sac.  Father 
Buffier  is  at  a  lofs  for  the  reafon  of  the  circumflex  on 
this  occafion. 

The  form  of  the  Greek  circumflex  was  anciently  the 
fame  with  that  of  ouis,  viz.* ;  being  a  corapofition  of 
the  other  tw’o  accents  a  in  one.— But  the  copiifts,  chan¬ 
ging  the  form  of  the  charadlers,  and  introducing  the 
running  hand,  changed  alfo  the  form  of  the  circumflex 
accent ;  and  inflead  of  making  a  juft  angle,  rounded  it 
off,  adding  a  daih,  through  too  much  hafte ;  and  thus 
formed  an  s,  laid  horizontally,  which  produced  this  fi¬ 
gure",  inftead  of  this*. 

CIRCUMGYRATION,  denotes  the  whirling  mo¬ 
tion  of  any  body  round  a  centre  ;  fuch  is  that  of  the 
planets  round  the  fun. 

CIRCUMLOCUTION,  an  ambages,  or  tour  of 
words,  ufed  either  when  a  proper  term  is  not  at  hand, 
to  exprefs  a  thing  naturally  and  immediately  by  ;  or 
when  one  choofes  not  to  do  it,  out  of  refpedl,  or  for 
fome  other  reafon  The  word  comes  from  circum*^ 
kguor,  “  I  fpeak  about.” 

Circumlocution,  in  oratory,  is  the  avoiding  of 
foniething  difagrecable  or  inconvenient  to  be  exprefs- 
ed  in  diredl  terms  ;  by  intimating  the  fenfe  thereof  in 
a  kind  of  paraphrafe,  fo  conceived  as  to  foften  or 
break  the  force  thereof. 

Thus  Cicero,  unable  to  deny  that  Clodius  was  flaln 
by  Milo,  owns  it,  with  this  circumlocution,  “  Milo’s 
“  fervants  being  prevented  from  afhfting  their  mafter, 

who  was  reported  to  be  killed  by  Clodius ;  theV,  in 

his  abfence,  and  without  his  privity,  or  confent,  did 
“  what  every  body  would  expedl  from  their  own  fer- 
“  vants  on  fuch  an  occafion.” 
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CIRCUMPOLAR  stars,  an  appellation  given  to 
thofe  ftars,  which,  by  realbn  of  their  vicinity  to  the 
pole,  move  round  it  without  fetting. 

,  CIRCUMPOTATIO,  in  antiquity,  a  funeral  feaft 
provided  in  honour  of  the  dead.  This  was  very  fre¬ 
quent  among  the  ancient  Romans,  as  well  as  among 
the  Athenians.  Solon  at  Athens,  and  the  decemviri 
at  Rome,  endeavoured  to  reform  this  cuftom,  thinking 
it  abfurd  that  mirth  and  drunkennefs  ftiould  mingle 
with  forrow  and  grief. 

CIRCUMSCRIBED,  in  Geometry,  is  fald  of  a  fi¬ 
gure  which  is  drawm  round  another  figure,  fo  that  all 
Its  Tides  or  planes  touch  the  infcribed  figure. 

CIRCUMSCRIPTION,  in  Natural  Fhih/ofyhy,  the 
termination,  bounds,  or  limits,  of  any  natural  body. 

CIRCUMSTANCE,  a  particularity,  which,  though 
not  eftential  to  any  a6flon,  yet  doth  fome  way  afFed 
it. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL  evidence,  in  Law,  or  the 
do61rine  of  prefumption,  takes  place  next  to  pofitive 
proof :  circumftances  which  either  neceflarily  or  ufual- 
ly  attend  fa6ls  of  a  particular  nature,  that  cannot  be 
demonftratlvely  evinced,  are  called  prefumptions,  and 
are  only  to  be  relied  on  till  the  contrary  be  a6lually 
proved. 

CIRCUMSTANTIBUS,  in  Law,  a  term  ufed  for 
fupplying  and  making  up  the  number  of  jurors  (in  cafe 
any  impanelled  appear  not,  or  appearing  are  challenged 
by  any  party),  by  adding  to  them  fo  many  of  the  per- 
fons  prefent  as  will  make  up  the  number,  in  cafe  they 
are  properly  qualified. 

CIRCUMVALLATION,  or  Line  of  CiKCvurAt- 
LAriON,  in  the  art  of  w^ar,  is  a  trench  bordered  with  a 
parapet,  thrown  up  quite  round  the  befieger’s  camp, 
by  way  of  fecurity  againft  any  army  that  may  at¬ 
tempt  to  relieve  the  place,  as  well  as  to  prevent  de- 
fertion. 

CIRCUMVOLUTION,  in  ArchiteBurey  denotes 
the  torus  of  the  fpiral  line  of  the  Ionic  order. 

CIRCUS,  in  antiquity,  a  large  building,  either 
round  or  oval,  ufed  for  the  exhibiting  of  (hows  to  the 
people.  Some  derive  the  word  from  Circe,  to  whom 
Tertullian  attributes  the  invention.  Cafiiodorus  fays, 
Circus  comes  a  circuitu.  The  Romans,  Servius  ob- 
ferves,  at  firft  had  no  other  circus  but  that  made  by 
the  Tiber  on  one  fide,  and  a  palifade  of  naked  fwords- 
on  the  other.  Hence,  according  to  Ifidorc,  came  the 
term  ludi  circenfes,  quaji  circum  enfes*  But  Scaliger 
ridicules  that  etymology. 

The  Roman  circus  was  a  large  oblong  edifice,  arch¬ 
ed  at  one  end,  encompafled  with  porticoes,  and  fur- 
nilhed  with  rows  of  feats,  placed  afeending  over  each 
other.  In  the  middle  was  a  kind  of  foot-bank,  or  emi¬ 
nence,  with  obelilks,  ftatues,  and  pofts  at  each  end. 
This  ferved  them  for  the  courfes  of  their  biga  and  qua- 
drigee.  There  w^ere  no  lefs  than  ten  circufes  at  Rome  : 
the  largeft  was  built  by  the  elder  Tarquin,  called 
Circus  Maximus,  betw^een  the  Aventine,  and  Palatine 
mounts.  It  w'as  fo  called,  either  becaufe  of  its  vaft 
circumference,  or  bccaufe  the  great  games  were  cele¬ 
brated  in  it  *,  or  again,  becaufe  it  w^as  confecrated  to 
the  great  gods,  viz.  to  Vertumnus,  Neptune,  Jupiter, 
Juno,  Minerva,  and  the  Dii  Penates  of  Rome.  Dio- 
nyfius  Halicarnafienfis  fays  that  it  was  three  ftadia  and 
z  half,  in  length,  and  four  jugera  broad  j  and  thefe 
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meafures,  according  to  Pliny,  allowing  to  the  Roman  Circus, 
ftadia  625  Roman  feet,  each  of  which  is  12  inches, 
will  give  for  the  length,  2187  Roman  feet,  or  fome- 
what  more  than  three  Englifti  furlongs  ;  and  as  to  the 
breadth,  allowing  for  each  of  the  jugera  240  Roman 
feet,  it  will  be  960  Roman  feet.  It  was  beautified 
and  enlarged  by  the  Roman  emperors,  fo  as  to  feat 
250,000  fpe6lators.  The  moil  magnificent  circufes 
were  thofe  of  Auguftus  and  Nero.  There  are  ftill 
fome  remains  of  the  circufes  at  Rome,  at  Nilmes,  and 
other  places.  The  Romans  were  exceflivcly  fond  of 
the  games  exhibited  in  the  circus  ;  witneis  that  verfc 
in  Juvenal. 

•Atque  duos  tan  turn  res  anxiiis  optat, 


Panem  ct  cirfenfes- 

Ihe  Games  of  the  Circus,  which  fome  call  Circenjian 
Games,  were  combats  celebrated  in  the  circus,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Confus  tl>e  god  of  councils and  thence  alfo 
called  Confualia*  They  were  alfo  called  Roman  Games, 
Ludi  Romani,  either  on  account  of  their  antiquity,  as 
being  coeval  with  the  Roman  people,  or  becaufe  efta- 
bliftied  by  the  Romans  j  and  the  games  held  there,  the 
great  games,  ludi  mogni,  becaufe  celebrated  with  more 
expence  and  magnificence  than  others  j  and  becaufe 
held  in  honour  of  the  great  god  Neptune,  who  was 
their  Confus.— Thofe  who  fay  they  were  inftituted  in 
honour  of  the  fun,  confound  the  pompa  circenjis,  or 
procefTion  of  the  circus,  with  the  games. 

The  games  of  the  circus  were  inftituted  by  Evaii- 
der,  and  re-eftablifhed  by  Romulus :  the  pomp,  or 
proceflion,  was  only  a  part  of  the  games,  making  the 
prelude  thereof,  and  confiding  of  a  fimple  cavalcade  of 
chariots.  Till  the  time  of  the  elder  Tarquin,  they 
were  held  in  an  ifland  of  the  Tiber  j  and  were  called 
Roman  games  :  after  that  prince  had  built  the  circus, 
they  took  their  name  therefrom,  as  being  conftantly 
held  there.  There  were  fix  kinds  of  exercifes  in  the 
circus  :  the  firft  was  wreftling,  and  fighting  with 
fwords,  with  ftaves,  and  wdth  pikes  j  the  fecond  w^as 
racing  ;  the  third,  faltatio,  leaping  the  fourth,  dif- 
ci,  quoits,  arrows,  and  ceftus  j  all  which  were  on 
foot :  the  fifth  was  horfe-couifing  *,  the  fix th,  courfes 
of  chariots,  whether  wdth  tw’o  horfes  or  with  four. 
In  this  laft  exercife,  the  combatants  were  at  firft  di¬ 
vided  into  two  fquadrons  or  quadrils  4  then  into  four  j 
each  bearing  the  names  of  the  colours  they  wore  5  fac^ 
tio  alba,  rujfeo,  &cc.  At  firft  there  w^ere  only  w'hite  and 
red  j  then  green  and  blue  were  added.  Domitian  ad- ' 
ded  two  more  colours,  but  they  did  not  continue, 
it  was  Oenomaus  who  firft  invented  this  method  of  di- 
ftinguifhing  the  quadrils  by  colours.  The  green  was 
for  thofe  who  reprefented  the  earth  5  the  blue  for  the 
fea,  &.C. 

CIRENCESTER,  an  ancient  town  of  Gloucefter- 
{hire  in  England.  It  was  ftrongly  fortified  with  walls 
and  a  caftle  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  ruins 
of  the  walls  and  ftreet  are,  or  were  lately,  to  be  feen 
in  the  adjacent  meadow’s,  w’here  many  Roman  coins, 
chequered  pavements,  and  inferiptions  on  marble,  have 
been  found.  Tw’o  of  the  Roman  confular  ways  crofs 
each  other  at  this  town.  The  fofie-way,  which  conies 
from  Scotland,  pafles  through  this  county  and  towm 
to  Totnefs  in  Devonftiire.  The  other,  called  Irmin* 
Jlreet,  comes  from  Glouccftcr,  and  runs  along  to  South¬ 
ampton. 
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Cirenza  atnptotl.  Not  many  years  ago  they  difcovered,  by 
Cirrus  ^  meadow  near  the  town,  an  ancient  build- 

J _ [gj  ing  under  ground,  50  feet  long,  40  broad,  and  4  high, 

and  fupported  by  100  brick  pillars,  curioufly  inlaid 
with  ftones  of  various  colours,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
a  Roman  bath.  Cirenceltcr  has  now  but  one  church, 
in  the  windows  of  which  are  the  remains  of  very  va¬ 
luable  painted' glafs.  The  town  is  governed  by  two 
high  conftables,  and  14  wards-men,  who  govern  feven 
dirtin6l  wards  ;  and  it  fends  two  members  to  parlia¬ 
ment.  It  has  a  free-fchool,  a  charity-fchool,  wdth  fe- 
veral  alms-houfes  ;  and  is  feated  on  the  river  Churn, 
36  miles  north-eaft  of  Briftol,  and  88  weft  by  north  of 
London.  W.  Long.  o.  2.  N.  Lat.  51.  42. 

CIRENZA,  a  city  of  Naples,  capital  of  the  Bafi- 
licate,  with  an  archbilhop’s  fee.  It  was  formerly  a 
conliderable  place,  but  is  now  of  fmall  confequence. 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  Brandano,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennine  mountains,  in  E.  Long.  16.  44.  N.  Lat. 
40. 48. 

GIRO  FERRi,  an  excellent  Italian  painter  and  ar- 
chite<ft,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1614,  and  was  the  dif- 
ciple  of  Peter  de  Cortona,  whofe  defigns  he  imitat¬ 
ed  with  fuch  exaflnefs,  that  it  is  difftcult  to  diftin- 
guilh  them.  He  was  efteemed  by  Pope  Alexan¬ 
der  VII.  and  his  three  fucceffors,  and  died  at  Rome 
in  1689. 

CIRRUS,  or  CiRRHUS,  in  Botany^  a  clafper  or 
tendril  ;  that  fine  fpiral  firing  or  fibre  put  out  from  the 
footftalks,  by  w’hich  fome  plants,  as  the  ivy  and  vine, 
faften  themfelves  to  walls,  pales,  or  trees,  for  fupport. 
The  term  is  fynonymous  to  the  capreolus,  clavicula, 
and  viticulus  of  other  botanifts  j  and  is  ranked  by  Lin¬ 
naeus  among  the  fulcra,  or  parts  of  plants  that  ferve 
for  prote£lion,  fupport,  and  defence. 

Tendrils  are  fometimes  placed  oppofite  to  the  leaves, 
as  in  the  vine  fometimes  at  the  fide  of  the  footftalk 
of  the  leaf,  as  in  the  paftion  flowery  and  fometimes,  as  in 
winged  pea,  pifum  ochrus,  they  are  emitted  from  the 
leaves  themfelves.  With  refpedi  to  compofition,  they 
are  either  fimple,  that  is,  compofed  of  one  fibre  or 
chord,  as  in  the  vetch  ;  or  compound,  that  is,  con- 
fift  of  two,  three,  or  more,  as  in  the  everlafting  pea. 
Bitter  fweet,  folanum  dulcamara^  bignonla,  and  ivy, 
fend  forth  tendrils  which  plant  themfelves  like  roots  in 
the  adjacent  walls,  or  the  bark  of  the  neighbouring 
trees.  Clafpers,  fays  the  ingenious  Dr  Grew,  arc  like 
trunk-roots,  a  mean  betwixt  a  root  and  a  trunk,  but  a 
compound  of  both,  as  may  be  gathered  from  their  cir¬ 
cumvolutions,  in  which  they  mutually  afcend  and  de- 
fcend.  In  the  mounting  of  the  trunk,  continues  the 
fame  author,  clafpers  ferve  for  fupport.  Thus,  in 
vines,  the  branches  being  very  long,  fragile,  and  {len¬ 
der,  would  be  liable  to  frequent  breaking,  un^efs,  by 
means  of  their  clafpers,  they  were  mutually  contained 
together  ;  fo  that  the  whole  care  is  divided  betwixt  the 
gardener  and  nature  :  the  former,  with  his  ligaments 
of  leather,  fecures  the  main  branches  ;  and  nature,  with 
thofe  of  her  own  providing,  fecures  the  lefs.  Their 
aptitude  to  this  end  is  feen  in  their  convolutions,  a 
motion  not  proper  to  any  other  part ;  and  alfo  in  their 
toughnefs,  which  is  fo  much  the  more  remarkable,  as 
they  are  llenderer  than  the  branches  from  which  they 
proceed.  In  the  trailing  of  the  trunk,  tendrils  ferve 


for  ftabilement  and  (hade  ;  thus,  in  cucumbers,  the  Cixrf 
trunk  and  branches  being  long  and  fragile,  would  be  .11 
driven  to  and  fro  by  the  winds,  to  the  great  preju- 
dice  both  of  themfelves  and  their  tender  fruits,  were  » 
they  not,  by  thefe  ligaments,  held  faft  together,  and 
preferved  in  aflbeiation  and  good  fellowfhip.  The  fame 
clafpers  ferve  likewife  for  fliade,  fo  that  a  natural  ar¬ 
bour  is  formed  by  the  branches  of  the  cucumber,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  an  artificial  one  is  made  by  tangling 
together  the  twigs  of  trees,  for  the  branches,  by  the 
linking  of  their  clafpers,  being  couched  together,  the 
tender  fruits  lie  under  the  umbrage  of  a  bowser  made 
of  their  own  leaves.  Moft  of  the  pea-bloom  flowers 
have  twining  clafpers,  that  is,  which  wind  to  the  right 
and  back  again. 

CJRRI,  in  Ichthyology^  certain  oblong  and  foft 
appendages,  not  unlike  little  w^orms,  hanging  from 
the  under  jaws  or  mouths  of  fome  fifties  :  thefe  cirri, 
commonly  tranilated  heardsy  afford  marks  to  diftin- 
gui(h  the  different  fpccie^  of  the  fifties  on  which  they 
are  found. 

GIRT  A,  in  Ancient  Geography^  the  metropolis  and 
royal  refidence,  not  far  from  the  river  Ampfaga,  in  the 
inland  parts  of  Numidia  Propria.  A  colony,  furnam- 
ed  Colonia  Sittianorum^  very  rich,  when  in  the  hands  of 
Syphax.  The  colony  w^as  led  by  one  P.  Sittius,  un¬ 
der  the  aufpices  of  Csefar,  and  was  furnamed  Julia* 

Now  called  Conjlqntinay  in  Algiers.  E.  Long.  7. 

N.  Lat.  35.  30. 

CISALPINE,  any  thing  on  this  fide  the  Alps. 

The  Romans  divided  Gaul  and  the  country  now  called 
Lombardy,  into  Cifalpine  and  TranfaJpine.  That  which 
was  Cifalpine  with  regard  to  the  Romans,  is  Tranfal- 
pine  with  regard  to  us. 

CISLEU,  in  Hebrew  chronology,  the  ninth  month 
of  their  ecclefiaftical,  and  third  of  their  civil,  year,  an- 
fwering  nearly  to  our  November. 

CISPADANA  GALLIA,  in  Ancient  Geography  ;  a 
diftridl  of  Italy,  to  the  fouth  of  the  Po,  occupied  by  the 
Gauls  in  the  time  of  the  kings  of  Rome,  feparated  from 
Liguria  on  the  weft,  as  is  thought  by  the  Iria,  running 
from  fouth  to  north  into  the  Po ;  bounded  on  the  fouth 
by  the  Apennine,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  Adriatic. 

The  term  is  formed  analogically,  there  being  much 
mention  in  Cicero,  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  ancient 
inferiptions,  made  of  the  Lranfpadani ;  w  hich  and  Cif- 
padani  are  terms  ufed  with  reipedl  to  Rome.  Ptolemy 
calls  the  Cifpadana  peculiarly  Gallia  Togata,  extending 
betw^een  the  Po  and  Apennine,  to  the  Sapis  and  Ru¬ 
bicon. 

CISSA,  or  CissuM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town 
of  the  Hither  Spain,  in  Lacetania,  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  Iberus,  (thought  to  be  GuiJJona)  where  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  were  fiift  defeated  by  Scipio.  Another 
Cijii  of  Thrace,  fituated  on  the  river  ^gos  Potamus, 
which  Scylax  feems  to  call  Crejfa,  or  Criffa  ;  fo  that 
the  reading  is  doubtful. 

CISSAMPELOS.  See  Botany  Index,  There  are 
two  fpecies  of  this  genus,  the  pareiia  and  caapeba,  both 
natives  of  the  W'armeft  parts  of  America.  The  root 
of  the  fecond,  applied  externally,  is  faid  to  be  an  an¬ 
tidote  againft  the  bites  of  venomous  ferpents.  The 
plant  being  infufed  in  water,  quickly  fills  the  liquor 
with  a  mucilaginous  fubftance,  which  is  as  thick  as 

jelly  j 
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jelly  ;  whence  the  name  of  freming-wyth,  by  which 
this  genus  of  plants  has  been  diftinguiflied  by  the  Bra- 
zilians. 

CISSOID,  in  Geometry^  a  curve  of  the  fecond  or¬ 
der,  firft  invented  by  Diodes,  whence  it  is  called  the 
ciffbid  of  Diodes.  See  Fluxions. 

CISSUS,  the  WILD-GRAPE.  See  Botany  Index. 

CISTERCIANS,  in  Cburch^bijiory^  a  religious  or- 
der  founded  in  the  nth  century  by  St  Robert,  a  Be- 
nedifline.  They  became  fo  powerful,  that  they  go¬ 
verned  almoft  all  Europe,  both  in  fpirituals  and  tem¬ 
porals.  Cardinal  de  Vitri  defcribing  their  obfervan- 
ces,  fays,  they  neither  wore  Ikins  nor  fhirts,  nor  ever 
ate  flelh,  except  in  ficknefs  ;  and  obftained  from  fiih, 
eggs,  milk,  and  cheefe  :  they  lay  upon  ftraw-beds,  in 
tunics  and  cowls;  they  rofe  at  midnight  to  prayeis  ; 
they  fpent  the  day  in  labour,  reading,  and  prayer, 
and  in’ all  their  exercifes  obferved  a  continual  filence. 
The  habit  of  the  Ciftercian  monks  is  a  white  robe, 
in  the  nature  of  a  caffock,  with  a  black  fcapulary 
and  hood,  and  is  girt  with  a  wooden  girdle.  The 
nuns  wear  a  white  tunic,  and  a  black  fcapulary  and 
girdle, 

CISTERN,  denotes  a  fubterraneous  refervoir  of  rain- 
v,’’ater  j  or  a  veffel  ferving  as  a  receptacle  for  rain  or 
ether  water,  for  the  neceffary  ufes  of  a  family.  There 
are  like  wife  lead-cifterns,  jar-cifterns.  Sec. 

Authors  mention  a  ciflern  at  Conftantinople,  the 
Vaults  of  which  are  fupported  by  two  rows  of  pillars, 
212  in  each  row,  each  pillar  being  two  feet  in  diameter. 
They  are  planted  circularly,  and  in  radii  tending  to 
that  of  the  centre. 

Anciently  there  were  cifterns  all  over  the  country  in 
Paleftine.  There  were  fome  likewife  in  cities  and  pri¬ 
vate  houfes.  As  the  cities  for  the  moft  part  were 
built  on  mountains,  and  the  rains  fell  regularly  in  Ju¬ 
dea  at  two  feafons  in  the  year  only,  in  fpring  and  au¬ 
tumn,  people  w'ere  obliged  to  keep  water  in  ciflerns  in 
the  country  for  the  ufe  of  their  cattle,  and  in  cities  for 
the  conveniency  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  ftill 
cifterns  of  very  large  dimenfions  to  be  feen  in  Paleftitie, 
fome  whereof  are  150  paces  long,  and  54  wide.- 
There  is  one  to  be  feen  at  Rainah  of  32  paces  in 
length,  and  28  in  breadth.  Wells  and  cifterns,  fprings 
and  fountains,  are  generally  confounded  in  feripture- 
language, 

CISTUS,  the  Rock-rose.  See  Botany  Index. 

CITADEL,  a  place  fortified  with  five  or  fix  ba- 
ftions,  built  on  a  convenient  ground  near  a  city,  that 
it  may  command  it  in  cafe  of  a  rebellion. 

CITADELLA,  the  capital  town  in  the  ifland  of 
Minorca,  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  new  harbour. 
This,  with  the  whole  Ifland,  were  taken  by  General 
Stanhope  and  the  confederate  fleet  in  1708,  and  ceded 
to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713; 
but  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  after  a  brave  defence, 
in  1756,  and  reftored  by  the  peace.  In  1782,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Spaniards,  and  confirmed  to  them  at  the 
{ubfequent  peace.  It  is  27  miles  weft  of  Port*Mahon. 
E.  Long.  3.  30.  N.  Lat.  39.  5B. 

CITADINESCA,  in  Natural Hijiory^  a  name  given 
by  fome  writers  to  the  Florentine  marble,  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  reprefent  towns,  palaces,  ruins,  rivers,  &c. 
Thefe  delineations  are  merely  accidental,  and  are  com¬ 
monly  much  aflifted  by  the  imagination,  though  the 
Voj..  VI.  Part  L 
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natural  lines  of  a  ftone  may  fometimes  luckily  enough  Citation 
reprefent  the  ruins  of  fome  ancient  building,  or  the 
courfe  of  a  river.  In  England  there  is  a  kind  of  fep-v, 
taria,  or  ludus  Helmontii,  w'hich  has  fometimes  pretty 
beautiful,  though  very  irregular,  delineations  of  this 
kind.  The  Florentine  marble,  as  we  fee  it  wrought  up 
in  the  ornaments  of  cabinets.  Sec.  owes  a  great  deal  to 
the  Ikill  of  the  workmen,  who  always  pick  out  the 
proper  pieces  from  the  mafs,  and  difpofe  them  in  the 
work  fo  as  to  reprefent  what  they  pleafe. 

CITATION,  in  ecclefiaftical  courts,  is  the  fame 
with  fummons  in  civil  courts.  See  Summons. 

Citation,  is  alfo  a  quotation  of  fome  law  authority, 
or  paffage  of  a  book. 

CITHiERON,  in  indent  Geography a  mountain 
and  foreft  of  Boeotia,  celebrated  both  in  fable  and  fong. 

To  the  weft  it  ran  obliquely,  a  little  above  the  Sinus 
Criflaeus,  taking  its  rife  contiguous  to  the  mountains 
of  Megara  and  Attica  ;  then  levelled  into  plains,  it 
terminates  at  Thebes,  famous  for  the  fate  of  Pentheus 
and  Adaeon  j  the  former  torn  by  the  Bacchae,  the 
latter  by  his  dogs  3  as  alfo  for  the  orgioy  or  revels  of 
Bacchus. 

CITHARA,  In  antiquity,  a  mufical  Inftrument,  the 
precife  ftru61ure  of  which  is  not  known  ;  fome  think 
it  refembled  the  Greek  delta  A  *,  and  others  the  fhape 
of  a  halLmoon.  At  firft  it  had  only  three  firings,  but 
the  number  was  at  different  times  increafed  to  8,  to  9, 
and  laftly  to  24.  It  was  ufed  in  entertainments  and  pri¬ 
vate  houfes,  and  played  upon  with  a  ple<ftrum  or  quill, 
like  the  lyre. 

CITHAREXYLON,  fiddle-wood.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

CITIUM,  Cetium,  or  Cittium^  in  Ancient  Geogra^ 
phy^  a  town  of  Cyprus,  fituated  in  the  fouth  of  the 
ifland,  famous  for  the  birth  of  Zeno,  author  of  the  fe£t 
called  Stoics  ;  diftant  two  hundred  ftadia  to  the  weft  of 
Salamis  (Diodorus  Siculus).  A  colony  of  Phoenicians, 
called  Chetim  :  And  hence  it  is  that  not^  only  Cy¬ 
prus,  Tut  the  other  iflands  and  many  maritime  places, 
are  called  Chetim  by  the  Hebrews ;  now  called 
Chiti. 

CITIZEN,  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  a  city,  vefted 
with  the  freedom  and  liberties  of  it. 

A  citizen  of  Rome  w^as  diftinguiflied  from  a  ftran- 
ger,  becaufe  he  belonged  to  no  certain  commonwealth 
fubje£l  to  the  Romans.  A  citizen  Is  either  by  birth  or 
eledion  3  and  fons  may  derive  the  right  from  theiy  fa¬ 
thers.  To  make  a  good  Roman  citizen,  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  be  an  Inhabitant  of  Rome,  to  be  enrolled  in  one 
of  the  tribes,  and  to  be  capable  of  dignities.  Thofe  to 
whom  w^ere  granted  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Ro¬ 
man  citizens  were  only  honorary  citizens.  It  was  not 
lawful  to  fcourge  a  citizen  of  Rome. 

CITRINUS,  in  Natural  Hijlory^  the  name  of  a  pe¬ 
culiar  fpecies  of  fprig  cryftal,  which  is  of  a  beautiful 
yellow.  Many  of  the  common  cryftals,  when  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  lead  mines,  are  liable  to  be  acci¬ 
dentally  tinged  yellow,  by  an  admixture  of  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  that  metal  3  and  all  thefe,  whether  finer  or 
coarfer,  have  been  too  frequently  confounded  together 
under  the  name  citrine ;  but  Dr  Hill  has  afeertained 
this  to  be  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  cryftal  different  from 
all  the  others  In  form  as  w’ell  as  in  colour  3  and  dlflin- 
guilhed  by  the  name  of  ellipoTnacroJlylum  lucidum  Jla», 
y  vefcenSf 
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vefcettSi  pvf^amtde  hren)L  It  is  never  found  colourlefs 
like  the  other  cryftals,  but  has  great  variety  of  tinges, 
from  that  of  the  deeper  ochres  to  a  pale  lemon-colour. 
It  is  very  plentiful  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  is  fome- 
times  found  in  Bohemia,  Our  jewellers  have  learned 
from  the  French  and  Italians,  who  are  very  fond  of  it, 
to  call  it  citrine  ;  and  often  cut  ftones  for  rings  out  of 
it,  particularly  out  of  the  pyramid,  which  is  always  finer 
than  the  column  ;  and  thefe,  after  they  have  pafled 
through  two  or  three  hands,  are  generally  miftaken  for 
topazes. 

CITRON-tree  See  Citrus,  Botany  Index, 

CiTROi^-WateCf  a  well  know  n  ftrong  water  or  cordial, 
which  may  be  thus  made  ;  Take  of  fine  thin  lemon- 
peel,  1 8  ounces  5  of  orange-peel,  9  ounces  j  perfc<fl 
nutmegs,  4  ounces  j  the  fineft  and  beft  alcohol  2 
gallons  and  a  half.  Digeft  in  balneo  mariae  for 
one  night :  draw  off  with  a  flow  fire  5  then  add  as 
much  w'ater  as  will  juft  make  the  matter  milky  (which 
will  be  about  7  quarts  or  2  gallons)  5  and  laftly,  add  2 
pounds  of  fine  fugar.  This  compofition  may  be  im¬ 
proved  by  frefli  elder  flow’ers,  hung  in  a  cloth  in  the 
head  of  the  ftill,  fprinkled  with  ambergris  in  powder, 
or  its  effence. 

CnRON-Woodf  the  wood  of  an  American  tree,  call¬ 
ed  by  the  natives  candle-wood^  becaufe,  being  cut 
Into  fplinters.  It  burns  like  a  candle.  The  tree  is  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  Leeward  Iflands,  and  grows  to  a  confi- 
derable  fizc  :  the  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  bay-tree, 
but  of  a  finer  green  \  the  flower  is  fwcet,  and  much 
like  thofe  of  the  orange  \  the  fruit  fucceeding  thefe  is 
black,  and  of  the  fize  of  a  pepper-corn.  The  trunk 
is  fo  like  the  yellow  faunders  in  colour,  that  there  was 
once  an  opinion  that  it  w'as  the  fame  tree,  and  much 
of  it  was  imported  Into  Europe,  and  fold  aS  fuch  j  but 
they  w^ere  foon  found  to  be  different ;  the  faunders  be¬ 
ing  of  a  fweet  fcent,  and  but  moderately  heavy  and 
refinous ;  but  the  citron-wood  confiderably  heavy, 
very  oily,  and  of  a  ftrong  fmell.  It  is  of  no  known- 
ufe  in  medicine  ;  but  is  ufed  in  France  and  Germany 
by  the  turners,  being  a  fine  firm-grained  wood,  and 
taking  a  fine  pollfli,  and  with  age  becoming  of  a  very 
beautiful  brown. 

CITRUS,  the  Citron -tree.  See  Botany  Indecc, 
This  genus  includes  the  citron,  the  lemon,  the  lime, 
the  orange,  of  which  there  are  different  varieties,  the 
{haddock,  and  the  forbidden  fruit. 

CITTERN,  a  mufical  inftrument  much  refembling 
the  guittar,  for  which  It  has  been  frequently  miftaken. 
Anciently  it  was  called  the  eijirum^  and  till  lately  W'as 
held  in  great  contempt  both  in  France  and  Britain. 
The  practice  on  It  being  very  eafy,  it  was  formerly 
the  araufement  and  recreation  of  lewd  w^omen  and 
their  vifitors,  infomuch,  that  in  many  of  the  old  Eng- 
lifli  dramatic  w’riters.  It  is  made  the  fymbol  of  a  w  o¬ 
man  that  lived  by  proftitution.  It  w^as  alfo  the  com¬ 
mon  amufement  of  waiting  cuftomers  in  barbers  fliops, 
us  being  the  moft  eafy  of  all  Inftruments  to  play  on, 
and  therefore  It  was  thought'  that  alrrfoft  every  body- 
could  make  ufe  of  it. 

CITY,  according  to  Cowel,  is  a  town  corporate 
which  hath  a  bifliop  and  cathedral  church  ;  and  is  call¬ 
ed  civitas,  oppidutn^  and  urks  :  civttas^  in  regard  it  Is 
governed  by  juftice  and  order  of  magiftracy  5 

becaufe  it  contains  a  great  number  of  inhabi¬ 


tants  ;  and  urbs^  becaufe  it  is  in  due  forip  fiirrounded  City^ 
with  walls. 

Kingdoms  have  been  faid  to  contain  as  many  cities, 
as  they  have  feats  of  archbifhops  and  bifhops  j  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to)  Blount,  city  is  a  word  that  hath  obtained 
fince  the  conqueft  ;  for,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,, 
there  w^ere  no  cities,  but  all  the  great  towns  were 
called  burghs^  and  even  London  was  then  called  Lon^ 
donburgh^  as  the  capital  of  Scotland  Is  called  Edinburgh, 

And  long  after  the  conqueft  the  w’^ord  city  is  ufed  pro- 
mifeuoufly  wdth  the  burgh^  as  in  the  charter  of  Leice- 
fter,  w  here  it  is  both  called  civitas  and  burgus  ;  which 
ftiow'S  that  thofe  writers  were  miftaken  who  tell  us 
every  city  w^as,  or  is,  a  bifhop’s  fee.  And  though  the 
word  city  fignifics  with  us  fuch  a  town  corporate  as  hath 
ufually  a  biftiop  and  a  cathedral  church,  yet  it  is  not 
always  fo. 

.  As  to  the  ancient  ftate  of  cities  and  villages,  whilft 
the  feudal  policy  prevailed,  they  held  of  fomc  great 
lord  on  whom  they  depended  for  protection,  and  were 
fubjeCl  to  his  arbitrary  jurifdiClion.  The  inhabitants 
were  deprived  of  the  natural  and  moft  unalienable 
rights  of  humanity.  They  could  not  difpofe  of  the 
effects  which  their  own  induftry  had  acquired,  either 
by  a  latter  will  or  by  any  deed  executed  during  their' 
life.  They  had  no  right  to  appoint  guardians  for  their 
children  during  their  minority.  They  were  not-  per¬ 
mitted  to  marry  without  purchafing  the  confent  of  the 
lord  on  whom  they  depended.-  If  once  they  had  com¬ 
menced  a  law-fuit,  they  durft  not  terminate  it  by  an 
accommodation,  becaufe  that  would  have  deprived  the 
lord,  on  whofe  court  they  pleaded,  of  the  perquifites 
due  to  him  on  paffing  his  fentence.  Services  of  vari- 
ous  kinds  no  lefs  dlfgraceful  than  opprcflive  were  ex-  CbarUtVi 
aChed  from  them  without  mercy  or  moderation.  The 
fpirit  of  induftry  was  checked  in  fome  cities  by  abfurd 
regulations^  and  in  others  by  unreafonable  cxaClions  \ 
nor  would  the  narrow  and  oppreffive  maxims  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  ariftocracy  have  permitted  it  ever  to  rife  to  any 
degree  of  height. or  vigour. 

The  freedom  of  cities  was  firft  eftabllfhed  in  Italy, 
owing  principally  to  the  introduClion  of  commerce. 

As  foon  as  they  began  to  turn  their  attention  towards 
this  objeCl,  and  to  conceive  fome  idea  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  they  might  derive  from  it,  they  became  impa¬ 
tient  to  ftiake  off  the  yoke  of  their  infolent  lords,  and 
to  eftablifh  among  themfelves  fuch  a  free  and  equal 
government  as  would  render  property  fecure  and  in¬ 
duftry  flouriflting.  The  German  emperors,  efpecially' 
thofe  of  the  Franconian  and  Suabian  lines,  as  the  leat 
of  their  government  was  Far  diftant  from  Italy,  poffeffed 
a  feeble  and  imperfeCl  jurifdiClion  in  that  country. 

Their  perpetual  quarrels,  either  with  the  popes  or  their 
own  turbulent  vaffals,  diverted  their  attention  from  the 
Interior  police  of  Italy,  and  gave  conftant  employment 
for  their  arras.  Thefe  circumftances  Induced  fome  of 
the  Italian  cities,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  litb 
century,  to  affume  new  privileges  5  to  unite  together 
more  clofely,  and  to  form  themfelves  into  bodies  poli¬ 
tic,  under  the  government  of  laws  eftabllfhed  by  com¬ 
mon  confent.  The  rights  which  many  cities  acquired 
by  bold  or  fortunate  ufurpations,  others  purchafed  from 
the  emperors,  who  deemed  themfelves  gainers  when 
they  received  large  fums  for  immunities  which  they 
were  no  longer  able  to  withhold  3  and  fome  cities  ob¬ 
tained 
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tamed  them  gratultoufly  from  the  facility  or  generoh- 
ty  of  the  princes  on  whom  they  depended.  The  great 
increafe  of  wealth  which  the  crufades  brought  into 
Italy,  occafioned  a  new  kind  of  fermentation  and  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  excited  fuch  a 
general  paffion  for  liberty  and  independence,  that,  be¬ 
fore  the  conclufion  of  the  laft  crufade,  all  the  conhder- 
able  cities  in  that  country  had  either  purchafed  or  had 
extorted  large  immunities  from  the  emperors. 

This  innovation  was  not  long  known  in  Italy  before 
it  made  its  way  into  France.  Louis  the  Grofs,  in  or¬ 
der  to  create  fome  power  that  might  counterbalance 
thofe  potent  vaffals  who  controlled  or  gave  law  to  the 
crown,  firft  adopted  the  plan  of  conferring  new  privi¬ 
leges  on  the  towns  lituated  within  his  own  domain. 
Thefe  privileges  were  called  charters  of  community^  by 
which  he  enfranchifed  the  inhabitants,  aboliihed  ^  all 
marks  of  fervitude,  and  formed  them  into  corporations 
or  bodies  politic,  to  be  governed  by  a  council  and  ma- 
giftrates  of  their  own  nomination.  Th«fe  magiftrates 
had  the  right  of  adminiftering  juilice  within  their  own 
precin£ls  *,  of  levying  taxes  ;  of  embodying  and  trains 
ing  to  arms  the  militia  of  the  town,  which  took  the 
field  when  required  by  the  fovereign  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  officers  appointed  by  the  community.  The 
great  barons  imitated  the  example  of  their  monarch, 
and  granted  like  immunities  to  the  towns  within  their 
territories.  They  had  wafted  fuch  great  fums  in  their 
expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land,  that  they  were  eager  to 
lay  hold  on  this  new  expedient  for  raifing  money  by  the 
fale  of  thofe  charters  of  liberty.  Though  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  communities  was  as  repugnant  to  their  maxims 
of  policy  as  it  was  adverfe  t®  their  power,  they  difre- 
garded  remote  confequences  in  order  to  obtain  prefent 
relief.  In  lefs  than  two  centuries,  fervitude  was  abo- 
liftied  in  raoftiof  the  cities  of  France,  and  they  became^ 
free  corporations,  inftead  of  dependent  villages  without 
jurifdi6lion  or  privileges.  Much  about  the  fame  period 
the  great  cities  of  Germany  began  to  acquire  like  irn- 
munities,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  their  prefent  li¬ 
berty  and  independence.  The  praftice  fpread  quickly 
over  Europe,  and  was  adopted  in  Spain,  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  all  the  other  feudal  kingdoms. 

The  Spanifh  hiftorians  are  almoft  entirely  filent  con¬ 
cerning  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  communities  in  that 
kingdom  \  fo  that  it  is  irapoflible  to  fix  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  the  time  and  rqanner  of  their  firft  Intro- 
riu6lion  there.  It  appears,  however,  from  Mariana, 
that  in  the  year  1350  eighteen  cities  had  obtained  a 
ieat  in  the  Cortes  of  Caftile.  In  Arragon,  cities  feem 
early  to  have  acquired  extenfive  immunities,  together 
with  a  (hare  in  the  legiflature.  In  the  year  1 1 1 8,  the 
citizens  of  Saragofla  had  not  only  obtained  political  li¬ 
berty,  but  they  were  declared  to  be  of  equal  rank  with 
the  nobles  of  the  fecond  clafs  •,  and  many  other  immu¬ 
nities,  unknown  to  perfons  in  their  rank  of  life  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  were  conferred  upon  them.  In  Eng¬ 
land,'  the  eftabliftiment  of  communities  or  corporations 
was  pofterior  to  the  conqueft.  The  practice  was  bor¬ 
rowed  from  France,  and  the  privileges  granted  by  the 
crown  -were  perfe(ftly  fimllar  to  thofe  above  enumerated. 
It  is  not  improbable,  that  fome  of  the  towns  in  England 
were  formed  into  corporations  under  the  Saxon  kings  j 
^nd  that  the  charters  granted  by  the  kings  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  race  were  not  charters  of  enfranchilcment  from  a 
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Hate  of  ftavery,  but  a  confirmation  of  privileges  which 
they  had  already  enjoyed  *.  The  Englifti  cities,  how- 
ever,  were  very  inconfiderable  in  the  1 2th  century.  A  crown, 
clear  proof  of  this  occurs  in  the  hiftory  juft  referred  ^  ^  * 


to.  Fitz-Stephen,  a  contemporary  author,  gives  a  de-  ^  See  Lord 
feription  of  the  city  of  London  in  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry  II.  and  the  terms  in  which  he  fpeaks  of  its  trade, 
its  wealth,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  would  yoi.jj, 
fuggeft  no  Inadequate  idea  of  its  ftate  at  prefent,  when  p.  317# 
it  is  the  greateft  and  moft  opulent  city  in  Europe. 

But  all  ideas  of  grandeur  and  magnificence  are  iperely 
comparative.  It  appears  from  Peter  of  Blois,  arch¬ 
deacon  of  London,  who  flouriftied  in  the  fame  reign, 
and  who  had  good  opportunity  of  being  informed,  that 
this  city,  of  which  Fltz-Stephen  gives  fuch  a  pompous 
account,  contained  no  more  than  inhabitants. 

The  other  cities  were  fmall  in  proportion,  and  in  no 
condition  to  extort  any  extenfrye  privileges.  That 
the  conftltution  of  the  boroughs  of  Scotland  in  many 
circumitances  refemble  that  of  the  towns  of  France 
and  England,  is  manifeft  from  the  Leges  Burgorum  ai> 
nexed  to  the  Regiatn  Majejlatem. 

CIVET,  a  kind  of  perfume  which  bears  the  name 
of  the  animal  it  is  taken  from,  and  to  which  it  is  pecu-  ^ 
liar.  See  Viverra. 

Good  civet  is  of  a  clear,  yellowifti,  or  brownifti  co¬ 
lour  ;  not  ftuid  nor  hard,  but  about  the  confiftence  of 
butter  or  honey,  and  uniform  throughout ;  of  a  very 
ftrong  fmell,  quite  ofFenfive  when  undiluted,  but  agree¬ 
able  when  only  a  fmall  portion  of  civet  is  mixed  with 
a  large  one  of  other  fubftances.  It  unites  eafily  with 
oils  both  exprefled  and  diftilled,  but  not  at  all  wfith  wa¬ 
ter  or  alcohol  ;  nor  can  it  be  rendered  mifcible 
with  water  by.  the  mediation  of  fugar.  The  yolk  of 
an  egg  feems  to  difpofe  it  to  unite  with  water  ^  but  in 
a  very  little  while  the  civet  feparates  from  the  liquor, 
and  falls  to  the  bottom,  though  it  does  not  prove  of 
fuch  a  refinous  tenacity  as  when  treated  with  fugar  and 
alcohol.  It  communicates,  however,  fome  lliare  of 
its  fmell  both  to  watery  and  fpirituous  liquors  ;  hence 
a  fmall  portion  of  it  is  often  added  in  odoriferous  tinc¬ 
tures,  and  fufpended  in  the  ftill-head  during  the  diftil- 
lation  of  odoriferous  waters  and  fpirits.  It  is  rarely 
if  ever  employed  for  medicinal  purpofes.  The  Italians 
make  it  an  ingredient  in  perfumed  oils,  and  thus  ob¬ 
tain  the  whole  of  its  feent  j  for  oils  wholly  diflblve  the 
fubftance  of  it.  It  is  very  rare,  however,  to  meet  with 
civet  unadulterated.  The  fubftances  ufually  mixed  with 
it  are  lard  and  butter,  which  agreeing  with  it  in  its 
general  properties,  render  all  criteria  for  diftlnguiftiing 
the  adulteration  impoflible.  A  great  trade  of  civet  is 
carried  on  at  Calicut,  Baflbra,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Indies,  and  in  Africa,  where  the  animal  that  produces 
the  perfume  is  found.  Live  civet-cats  are  to  be  feen 
alfo  in  Trance  and  Holland.  The  French  keep  them 
only  as  rarity  y  but  the  Dutch,  who  keep  a  great  num¬ 
ber,  draw  the  civet  from  them  for  fale.  It  is  moftly 
ufed  by  confectioners  and  perfumers. 

CirET-Caty  the  Englifh  name  of  the  animal  which 
produces  the  civet.  See  Viverra,  Mammalia  In¬ 
dex, 

CIVIC  CROWN,  was  a  crown  given  by  the  ancient 
Romans  to  any  foldier  who  had  faved  the  life  of  a  ci- 
tizenin  an  engagement. 

The  civic  crown  was  reckoned  more  honourable 
Y  z  than 
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than  any  other  crown,  though  compofed  of  no  better 
materials  than  oak- boughs.  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of 
C.  M.  Coriolanus,  accounts  as  follows  for  ufing  on 
this  occafion  the  branches  of  this  tree  before  all  others; 
becaufe,  fays  he,  the  oaken  wreath  being  facred  to 
Jupiter,  the  great  guardian  of  their  city,  they  thought 
it  the  mofi:  proper  ornament  for  him  who  had  pre- 
ferved  the  life  of  a  citizen.  Pliny  fpeaking  of  the 
honour  and  privileges  conferred  on  thofe  who  had 
merited  this  crown,  fays,  “  They  who  had  once  ob¬ 
tained  it,  might  wear  it  alw^ays.”  When  they  appeared 
at  the  public  fpe^facles,  the  fenate  and  people  rofe  to 
do  them  honour,  and  they  took  their  feats  on  thefe 
occafions  among  the  fenators.  They  were  not  only 
perfonally  excufed  from  all  troublefome  offices,  but 
procured  the  fame  immunity  for  their  father  and  grand¬ 
father  by  the  father’s  fide. 

CIVLDAD-de-las-Palmas,  the  capital  town  of 
the  ifland  of  Canary,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee,  and  a  good 
harbour.  The  houfes  are  well  built,  two  ftories  high, 
and  flat-roofed.  The  cathedral  is  a  very  handfome 
firudiire  %  and  the  inhabitants  are  gay  and  rich.  The 
air  is  temperate,  and  free  from  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  It  is  defended  by  a  fmall  caflle  feated  on  a  hill. 
W.  Long.  14.  35.  N.  Lat.  28.  o. 

Civi-DAD^Real^  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile,  and 
capital  of  La  Mancha,  The  inhabitants  are  noted  for 
dreflTing  leather  extremely  well  for  gloves.  W.  Long, 
4.  15.  N.  Lat.  39.  2. 

CiviBAD  Roderigo^  a  ftrong  and  confiderable  town 
of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee. 
It  is  feated  in  a  fertile  country,  on  the  river  Aquada, 
in  W.  Long.  6.  52.  N.  Lat.  40.  38. 

C I yiDAD-di-Fnuli^  a  fmall  but  ancient  town  of  Italy, 
in  Friuli,  and  in  the  territory  of  Venice  ;  feated  on  the 
river  Natifona.  E.  Long,*  13.  25.  N.  Lat.  46.  15. 

CIVIL,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething  that  regards 
the  policy,  public  good,  or  peace,  of  the  citizens  or 
fubjeds  of  the  ftate  ;  in  which  fenfe  we  fay,  civil  go¬ 
vernment,  civil  law,  civil  right,  civil  war,  &c. 

Civil,  in  a  popular  fenfe,  is  applied  to  a  complai- 
fant  and  humane  behaviour  in  the  ordinary  intercourfe 
of  life.  See  Civility. 

Civil,  in  a  legal  fenfe.  Is  alfo  applied  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  procedure  in  an  a611on,  relating  to  fome  pecuniary 
matter  or  interefl: ;  in  which  fenfe  it  is  oppofed  to  cri¬ 
minal. 

Civil  Deaths  any  thing  that  cuts  off  a  man  from 
civil  fociety  ;  as  a  condemnation  to  the  galleys,  j>erpe- 
tual  banifhment,  condemnation  to  death,  outlawry,  and 
excommunication. 

Civil  Law^  is  properly  the  peculiar  law  of  each  fiate, 
country,  or  city  5  but  what  we  ufually  mean  by  the 
civil  law,  is  a  body  of  laws  compofed  out  of  the  beft 
Roman  and  Grecian  laws,  compiled  from  the  laws  of 
nature  and  nations  ;  and,  for  the  moil  part,  received 
and  obferved  throughout  all  the  Roman  dominions  for 
above  1 200  years.  See  Law  Index. 

It  w^as  firft  brought  over  into  EnglaiKi  by  Theobald 
a  Norman  abbot,  who  was  ele61:ed  to  the  fee  of  Can¬ 
terbury  in  1138;  and  he  appointed  a  profeffor,  viz. 
Roger  furnamed  Vicarius^  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
to  teach  it  to  the  people  of  this  country.  Never- 
thelefs,  it  gained  ground  very  flowly.  King  Ste¬ 
phen  iffued  a  proclamation,  prohibiting  the  fiudy  of 
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it.  And  though  the  clergy  were  attached  to  it,  the  Civil  Law 
laity  rather  wlflied  to  preferve  the  old  coiiftitution.  .  .  II 
However,  the  zeal  and  influence  of  the  clergy  pre- 
vailed ;  and  the  civil  law  required  great  reputation 
from  the  reign  of  King  Stephen  to  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  the  Ill.  both  inclufive.  Many  tranferipts  of  Ju- 
ftinian’s  inflltute  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  our 
ancient  authors,  particularly  of  Bradon  and  Fleta  ; 
and  Judge  Blackftone  obferves,  that  the  common  law 
would  have  been  loft  and  overrun  by  the  civil,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  incident  of  fixing  the  court  of  com¬ 
mon  pleas  in  one  certain  fpot,  and  the  forming  the 
profeffion  of  the  municipal  law  into  an  aggregate  body. 

^  It  is  allowed,  that  the  civil  law  contains  all  the  prin- 
ciples  of  natural  equity  ;  and  that  nothing  can  be  bet¬ 
ter  calculated  to  form  good  fenfe  and  found  judgment*. 

Hence,  though  in  feveral  countries  it  has  no  other  au- 
thoiity  but  that  of  reaion  and  jnftice,  it  is  everywhere 
referred  to  for  authority.  It  is  not  received  at  this 
day  in  any  nation  without  fome  alterations  j  and  fome- 
times  the  feudal  law  is  mixed  with  it,  or  general  and 
particular  cuftoms  ;  and  often  ordinances  and  ftatutes 
cut  off  a  great  part  of  it. 

In  Turkey,  the  Bafilics  are  only  ufed.  In  Italy,, 
the  canon  law  and  cuftoms  have  excluded  a  good  part 
of  it.  In  Venice,  culiom  hath  almoft  an  abfolute  go¬ 
vernment.  In  the  Milanefe,  the  feudal  law,  and  par¬ 
ticular  cuftoms,  bear  fway.  In  Naples  and  Sicily,  the 
conftitutions  and  laws  of  the  Lombards  are  faid  to 
prevail.  In  Germany  and  Holland,  the  civil  law  is 
efteemed  to  be  the  municipal  law  ;  but  yet  many  parts 
of  it  arc  there  grown  obfolete  ;  and  others  are  altered, 
either  by  the  canon  law  or  a  different  ufage.  In 
Friezeland,  it  is  obferved  with  more  ftriftnefs  j  but  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Germany,  the  jus  Saxonicum, 
Lubecenfe,  or  Culmenfe,  is  preferred  before  it.  In 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  it  hath  fcarce  any  authority  at 
all.  In  France,  only  a  part  of  it  is  received,  and  that 
part  is  in  fome  places  as  a  cuftomary  law';  and  in  thofe 
provinces  neareft  to  Italy  it  is  received  as  a  municipal 
written  law.  In  criminal  caufes,  the  civil  law'  is  more 
regarded  in  France  ;  but  the  manner  of  trial  is  regula¬ 
ted  by  ordinances  and  edi<ffs.  In  Spain  and  Portugal, 
the  civil  law  is  connefted  with  the  jus  regium  and  cu** 
ftom.  In  Scotland,  the  ftatutes  of  the  federunt,  part 
of  the  regiae  majeftatis,  and  their  cuftoms,  controul  the 
civil  law. 

In  England,  It  is  ufed  In  the  ecclefiaftical  courts.  In 
the  high  court  of  admiralty,  in  the  court  of  chivalry, 
in  the  two  univerfities,  and  in  the  courts  of  equity  ; 
yet  in  all  thefe  it  is  reftrained  and  dire<fted  by  the  com* 
mon  law^ 

i  Civil  Society.  See  Law  Index, 

Civil  State^  in  the  Britifli  polity,  one  of  the  gene* 
ral  divilions  of  the  Laity,  comprehending  all  orders  of 
men  from  the  higheft  nobleman  to  the  meaneft  peafant 
that  are  not  included  under  the  Military  or  Mari¬ 
time  ftates;  though  It  may  fometimes  include  indivi¬ 
duals  of  thefe  as  well  as  of  the  Clergy  ;  fince  a  noble¬ 
man,  a  knight,  a  gentleman,  or  a  peafant,  may  become 
either  a  divine,  a  foldier,  or  a  feaman.  The  divifion 
of  this  ftate  is  into  Nobility  and  Commonalty.  See 
thefe  articles. 

Civil  JVnr,  a  war  between  people  of  the  fame  ftate, 
or  the  citizens  of  the  fame  city. 
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Civil  Year  CiiriL  Tear,  is  the  legal  year,  or  annual  account  of  beneficent  without  expence. 

Jl  time,  which  every  government  appoints  to  be  ufed 
.  within  its  own  dominions  5  and  is  fo  called  in  contra- 

^  dlftinaion  to  the  natural  year,  which  is  meafured  ex¬ 
actly  by  the  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

CIVILIAN,  in  general,  denotes  fomething  belong- 
ing  to  the  civil  law  ;  but  more  efpeclally  the  doctors 
and  profeflbrs  thereof  are  called  civilians, 

CIVILITY,  a  term  ufed  in  common  life  as  fyno- 
nymous  with  complaifance  or  good-breeding. 

Civility  is  juftly  inculcated  by  dida6lic  writers  as  a 
duty  of  no  flight  confideration.  Without  civility,  or 
good-breeding,  a  court  would  be  the  feat  of  violence 
and  defolation.  There,  all  the  paflions  are  in  fermen¬ 
tation,  becaufe  all  purfue  what  but  few  can  obtain  ) 
there,  if  enemies  did  not  embrace,  they  w’^ould  flab  *, 
there,  fmiles  are  often  put  on  to  conceal  tears ;  there, 
mutual  fervices  are  profeffed,  w’hile  mutual  injuries  are 
intended  ;  and  there,  the  guile  of  the  ferpent  fimulates 
the  gentlenefs  of  the  dove.  To  w-hat  a  degree  muft 
good-breeding  adorn  the  beauty  of  truth,  when  it  can 
thus  foften  the  deformity  of  falfehood  ?  On  this  fubjeft 
we  have  the  following  elegant  obfervations  in  Knox’s 
Eflays,  N°  95. 

‘‘  However  juft  the  complaints  of  the  mifery  of 
life,  yet  great  occafions  for  the  difplay  of  beneficence 
and  liberality  do  not  often  occur.  But  there  is  an 
hourly  neceffity  for  the  little  kind  offices  of  mutual  ci¬ 
vility.  At  the  fame  time  that  they  give  pleafure  to 
others,  they  add  to  our  own  happinefs  and  improvement. 

Habitual  a£ls  of  kindnefs  have  a  powerful  effect  in 
foftening  the  heart.  An  intercourfe  with  poliffied  and 
humane  company  tends  to  improve  the  difpofition,  be¬ 
caufe  it  requires  a  conformity  of  manners.  And  it  is 
certain,  that  a  fenfe  of  decorum,  and  of  a  proper  ex¬ 
ternal  behaviour,  will  reftrain  thofe  whofe  natural  tem¬ 
per  w'ould  otherwife  break  out  In  acrimonious  and 
petulant  converfation.  Even  the  affeclation  of  philan¬ 
thropy  will  in  time  contribute  to  realife  It.  The  plea> 
fure  refulting  from  an  a£l  of  kindnefs  naturally  excites 
a  wiflt  to  repeat  it  j  and  indeed  the  general  efteem 
which  the  charaifter  of  benevolence  procures,  Is  fuffi- 
cient  to  induce  thofe  to  wifli  for  it  who  a<5l  only  from 
the  mean  motives  of  felf-intereft. 

As  we  are  placed  in  a  world  where  natural  evil 
abounds,  we  ought  to  render  It  fupportable  to  each 
other  as  far  as  human  endeavours  can  avail.  All  that 
can  add  a  fwxet  Ingredient  to  the  bitter  cup  muft  be 
infufed.  Amid  the  multitude  of  thorns,  every  flow^er 
that  will  grow  muft  be  cultivated  with  care.  But  nei¬ 
ther  pomp  nor  power  are  of  themfelves  able  to  alleviate 
the  load  of  life.  The  heart  requires  to  be  foothed  by 
fympathy.  A  thoufand  little  attentions  from  all  around 
us  are  neceflary  to  render  our  days  agreeable.  The 
appearance  of  negle<5l  in  any  of  thofe  with  whom  we 
are  conneded,  chills  our  bofom  with  chagrin,  or  kindles 
the  fire  of  refentment.  Nothing  therefore  feems  fo 
likely  to  enfure  happinefs  as  our  mutual  endeavours  to 
promote  it.  Our  Angle  endeavours,  originating  and 
terminating  In  ourfelves,  are  ufually  unfuccefsful.  Pro¬ 
vidence  has  taken  care  to  fecure  that  intercourfe  which 
is  neceflary  to  the  exiftence  of  fociety,  by  rendering  it 
the  greateft  fweetener  of  human  life. 

By  reciprocal  attentions  we  are  enabled  to  become 
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A  fmile,  an  affable  ad-  Clvlta-di- 
drefs,  a  look  of  approbation,  are  often  capable  of  giv- 
ing  a  greater  pleafure  than  pecuniary  benefits  can  be- “^ur- 
ftow.  The  mere  participation  of  the  ftudies  and  amufe-  chino. 
ments  of  others,  at  the  fame  time  that  It  gratifies  our-  ' 
felves,  is  often  an  ad  of  real  humanity  ;  becaufc  others 
would  not  enjoy  them  without  companions.  A  friendly 
vifit  in  a  folitary  hour.  Is  often  a  greater  ad  of  kind¬ 
nefs  than  a  valuable  prefent. 

‘‘  It  is  really  matter  of  furprife,  that  thofe  who  are 
diftinguiffied  by  rank  and  opulence  ffiould  ever  be  un¬ 
popular  In  their  neighbourhood.  They  muft  know  the 
value  of  popularity  ^  and  furely  nothing  is  more  eafily 
obtained  by  a  fuperior.  Their  notice  confers  honour, 
and  the  afpiring  heart  of  man  is  always  delighted  with 
diftindion.  A  gracious  look  from  them  diffufes  hap¬ 
pinefs  on  the  lower  ranks.  But  it  ufually  happens, 
that  an  overgrown  rich  man  Is  not  the  favourite  of  a 
neighbouring  country  5  and  it  Is  unfortunate,  that 
pride  or  inadvertence  often  prevent  men  from  ading 
the  godlike  part  of  making  others  happy,  even  when 
they  might  do  it  without  inconvenience  to  themfelves.” 

CIVITA-di-Penna,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Farther  Abruzzo, 
with  a  bifliop’s  fee.  It  is  fituated  near  the  river  Sali- 
no,  25  miles  north-eaft  of  Aqulla^  E.  Long.  13.  3. 

N.  Lat.  42.  25. 

Civir A-Cajlellana,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  St  Peter’s 
patrimony,  feated  on  a  river,  which,  feven  miles  from 
thence,  falls  Into  the  Tiber.  E.  Long.  13.  5.  N.  Lat. 

42-  15- 

Turchwo,  a  place  in  Italy,  about  tw^o  miles 
the  town  of  Corneto  In  the  patrimony  of 
It  is  a  hill  of  an  oblong  form,  the  fummit 
is  almoft  one  continued  plain.  From  the 
of  medals,  intaglios,  fragments  of  Infcrip- 
tions,  &c.  that  are  occafionally  found  here,  this  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  very  fpot  where  the  ancient  and 
powerful  city  of  Tarquinli  once  flood.  At  prefent  it 
is  only  one  continued  field  of  corn.  On  the  fouth- 
eaft  fide  of  it  runs  the  ridge  of  a  hill  which  unites  it 
to  Corneto.  7'his  ridge  is  at  leaft  three  or  four  miles 
in  length,  and  almoft  entirely  covered  with  artificial 
hillocks,  called  by  the  inhabitants  montl  rojji.  About 
twelve  of  thefe  hillocks  have  at  different  times  been 
opened  j  and  In  every  one  of  them  have  been  found 
feveral  fubterranean  apartments  cut  out  of  the  folid 
rock.  Thefe  apartments  are  of  various  forms  and  di- 
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menfions  j  fome  confift  of  a  large  outer  room,  and  a 
fmall  one  within  ;  others  of  a  fmall  room,  at  the  firft 
entrance,  and  a  large  one  within  y  others-  are  fup- 
ported  by  a  column  of  the  folid  rock  left  in  the  centre, 
with  openings  on  every  part.  The  entrance  to  them 
all  is  by  a  door  about  five  feet  high,,  by  two  and  a 
half  broad.  Some  of  them  have  no  light  but  from 
the  door,  while  others  feem  to  have  had  a  fmall  light 
from  above,  through  a  hole  of  a  pyramidal  form. 
Many  of  thefe  apartments  have  an  elevated  port  that 
runs  all  round  the  wall,  being  a  part  of  the  rock  left 
for  that  purpofe.  The  moveables  found  In  thefe  apart¬ 
ments  confift  chiefly  of  Etrufean  vafes  of  various  forms; 
in  fome  indeed  have  been  found  fome  plain  farcophagi 
of  ftone,  with  bones  in  them.  The  whole  of  thefe 
apartments  are  ftuccoed,  and  ornamented  in  various 

manners  j. 
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Civlta-  manners :  fome  indeed  are  plain  j  but  others,  particu- 
Vecchia  \^Y\y  three,  are  richly  adorned,  having  a  double  row 
Clackman-  Etrufcan  infcriptions  running  round  the  upper  part 
nan.  of  the  walls,  and  under  them  a  kind  of  frieze  of  fi- 
^"1"  V— — '  gures  in  painting;  fome  have  an  ornament  under  the  fi¬ 
gures,  which  feems  to  fupply  the  place  of  an  archi¬ 
trave.  The  paintings  feem  to  be  in  frefco  ;  and  in 
general  refemble  thofe  which  are  ufually  feen  upon 
Etrufcan  vafes;  though  fome  of  them  are  perhaps 
fuperior  to  any  thing  as  yet  feen  of  the  Etrufcan  art 
in  painting.  In  general  they  are  flight,  but  well  con¬ 
ceived  ;  and  prove,  that  the  artift  was  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  things  more  ftudied  and  better  finifhed  ;  though, 
in  fuch  a  fubterraneous  fituation,  the  delicacy  of  a  fi- 
nilhed  work  would  in  a  great  meafurc  have  been 
thrown  away.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  among 
the  immenfe  number  of  thefe  apartments  that  yet  re¬ 
main  to  be  opened,  many  paintings  and  infcriptions 
may  be  found  fufficient  to  form  a  very  ufeful  and  en¬ 
tertaining  work.  At  prefent  this  great  fcene  of  anti¬ 
quities  is  almoft  entirely  unknown,  even  in  Rome.  Mr 
Jenkins,  refident  at  Rome,  was  the  firft  Englifhman 
who  vifited  it. 

,  CiviTA-Vecchla^  a  fea-port  town  of  Italy  in  the  pa¬ 
trimony  of  St  Peter,  with  a  good  harbour  and  an 
arfenal.  Here  the  Pope’s  galleys  are  ftationed,  and  it 
has  lately  been  made  a  free  port ;  but  the  air  is  very 
unwholefome,  E.  Long.  12.  31.  N.  Lat.  45.  5. 

CIVOLI,  ©r  CiGOLi,  Lewis^  an  Italian  painter, 
whofe  family  name  was  Cardi^  was  born  at  the  caftle 
of  Cigoli,  in  Tufcany,  in  the  year  1559.  His  ecce  ho^ 
mo^  which  he  performed  as  a  trial  of  (kill  with  Barochio 
and  Michael  Angelo  de  Caravaggio,  was  judged  better 
than  thofe  executed  by  them.  He  excelled  in  de*- 
figning,  and  was  employed  by  the  popes  and  princes  of 
his  time.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1613. 

Cl  US,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  town  and  river  of 
Bithynia,  which  gave  name  to  the  Sinus  Cianus*  The 
town  was  afterwards  called  ’PruJJia^  Cius  having  been 
deftroyed  by  Philip  father  of  Perfeus,  and  rebuilt  by 
Prufias  king  of  Bithynia.  In  the  river,  Hylas,  the  fa¬ 
vourite  boy  of  Hercules,  was  drowned;  (Apollonius 
Rhodius). 

CL  AC,  among  countrymen.  To  clack  wool,  is  to 
cut  off  the  flieep’s  mark,  which  makes  the  weight  lefs, 
and  yields  lefs  cuftom  to  the  king. 

CLACKMANNAN,  the  name  of  a  fmall  (hire  in 
Scotland,  not  exceeding  eight  miles  in  length  and  five 
in  breadth.  It  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  frith 
of  Forth  ;  on  the  north  and  weft  by  Perthfhire  ;  and 
on  the  eaft  by  Fife.  The  country  is  plain  and  fertile 
towards  the  frith,  producing  corn  and  pafture  in  abun¬ 
dance.  It  likewife  yields  great  quantities  of  excellent 
coal,  which  is  exported  to  England,  France,  and  Hol¬ 
land.  It  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Forth  and  Devan, 
and  joins  the  (hire  of  Kinrofs  in  fending  a  member  al¬ 
ternately  to  parliament. 

Population  of  the  different  Parifhes  in  this  County  at 
two  Periods. 

In  1755.  In  1790 — 1798. 

Alloa,  -  58x6  4^02 
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Clackmannan,  a  fmall  town  of  Scotland,  and  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  county  of  that  name,  is  fituated  on  the 
northern  ftiore  of  the  Forth,  in  W.  Long.  3.  40. 
N.  Lat.  56.  15.  It  ftands  on  a  hill,  on  the  top  of  which 
is  the  caftle,  commanding  a  noble  profpefl.  It  was 
long  the  feat  of  the  chief  of  the  Bruces,  who  was  here¬ 
ditary  ftieriff  of  the  county  before  the  jurifdidlions  were 
abolifhed.  The  large  fquare  tov/er  is  called  after  the 
name  of  Robert  Bruce^  whofe  great  fword  and  cafquc 
are  ftill  preferved  here.  The  hill  is  prettily  wooded  ; 
and,  with  the  tower,  forms  a  pi<!turefque  obje<ft.  Clack¬ 
mannan  is  ftill  the  feat  of  the  Bruces  of  Kennet. 

CLAGENFURT,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  and 
capital  of  Carinthia,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  13.  56. 
N.  Lat.  46.  50. 

CL  AGET,  Willi  AM,  an  eminent  and  learned  di¬ 
vine,  born  in  1646.  He  was  preacher  to  the  fociety 
of  Gray’s  Inn,  which  employment  he  exercifed  until 
he  died  in  1688,  being  then  alfo  one  of  the  king’s 
chaplains.  Archbiftiop  Sharp  gives  him  an  excellent 
chara£l:er ;  and  Bifhop  Burnet  has  ranked  him  among 
thofe  worthy  men  whofe  lives,  and  labours  contributed 
to  refcue  the  church  from  the  reproaches  which  the 
follies  of  others  had  drawn  upon  it.  Dr  Claget  pu- 
bliftied  feveral  things  ;  but  his  principal  work  is  his 
“  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit nor  muft  it  be  forgotten  that  he  was  one  of 
thofe  excellent  divines  who  made  a  noble  ftand  againft 
the  defigns  of  James  II.  to  introduce  popery.  Four 
volumes  of  his  fermons  were  publiftied  after  his  death 
by  his  brother  Nicholas  Claget,  archdeacon  of  Sud¬ 
bury,  father  of  Nicholas  Claget  afterwards  biftiop  of 
Exeter. 

CLAIM,  in  Lawy  a  challenge  of  intereft  in  any 
thing  that  is  in  the  pofleftion  of  another. 

CLAIR,  obfcure.  See  CiAtio-Ohfcuro. 

CLAIRAULT,  Alexis,  of  the  French  acade- 
ray  of  fciences,  was  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  mathe¬ 
maticians  in  Europe.  He  read  to  the  academy  in 
1726,  when  he  was  not  13  years  old,  ‘VA  Memoir 
upon  Four  new  Geometrical  Curves  of  his  own  inven¬ 
tion  and  fupported  the  chara£ler  he  thus  laid  a 
foundation  for  by  various  publications  from  time  to 
time.  He  publifhed,  Elemens  de  Geometric^  I74i>  in 
8vo  ;  Elemens  d^Algebre,  1746,  in  8vo  ;  Theorie  de  la 
Eigitre  de  la  'Perre^  ^743’  >  Tables  de  la  Lune^ 

1754,  in  8vo.  He  vyas  concerned  alfo  in  the  Journal 
des  ScavanSy  which  he  furnlflied  with  many  excellent  ex- 
trails.  He  died  in  1765.  He  was  one  of  the  acade¬ 
micians  who  were  fent  into  the  north  to  determine  the 
figure  of  the  earth. 

CLAM,  In  Zoology,  a  (hell-fifti.  See  Venus. 

CLAMP,  a  piece  of  wood  joined  to  another. 

Clamp  is  likewife  the  terra  for  a  pile  of  unburnt 

brick« 
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bricks  built  up  for  burning.  Tbefe  clamps  are  built  fo  natural  to  tbe  human  mind.  How  formidable  were  Clap 

much  after  the  fame  manner  as  arches  are  built  in  kilns,  nobles  at  the  head  of  followers,  who,  counting  that 

viz.  with  a  vacuity  betwixt  each  brick’s  breadth  for  the  caufe  juft  and  honourable  which  their  chiet  approved, - ^ - - 

fire'  to  afcend  by  •,  bat  with  this  difference,  that  in-  were  ever  ready  to  take  the  field  at  his  command, 
ftead  of  arching,  they  trufs  over,  or  over-fpan  ;  that  is,  and  to  facrifice  their  lives  in  defence  of  his  perlon  or 

the  end  of  one  brick  is  laid  about  half  way  over  the  of  his  fame  I  Againft  fuch  men  a  king  contended  with 

end  of  another,  and  fo  till  both  fides  meet  within  half  great  difadvantage;  and  that  cold  fervice,  which  money 
a  brick’s  length,  and  then  a  binding  brick  at  the  top  purchafes,  or  authority  extorts,  was  not  an  equal  match 
finifties  the  arch.  for  their  ardour  and  zeal. 

Clamp  in  a  thib,  denotes  a  piece  of  timber  applied  to  Some  imagine  the  word  clan  to  be  only  a  corruption 
a  mail  or  yard  to  prevent  the  wood  from  burfting ;  and  of  the  Roman  colonia  ;  but  Mr  Whittaker  afferts  it  to 
alfo  a  thick  plank  lying  fore  and  aft  under  the  beams  be  purely  Britifti,  and  to  fignify  a  family, 
of  the  firft  orlop,  or  fecond  deck,  and  is  the  fame  that  CLAP,  in  Medicine,  the  firft  ttage  of  the  venereal 
the  rifing  timbers  are  to  the  deck.  difeafe,  more  uiually  called  a  Gonorrhoea.  _ 

CLAMP-Naih,  fuch  nails  as  are  ufed  to  faften  on  CiAP-Net,  In  birding,  a  fort  of  net  contrived  for 
clamps  in  the  building  or  repairing  of  (hips.  the  taking  of  larks  with  the  looking-glafs,  by  the  me- 

CLAMPETIA^  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  town  of  thod  called  daring  or  daring.  The  nets  are  fpread 
the  Brutii,  one  of  thofe  which  revolted  from  Hanni-  over  an  even  piece  of  ground,  and  the  larks  are  invi- 
bal,  (Livy);  called  Lampetia  by  Polybius.  Now  ted  to  the  place  by  other  larks  faftened  down,  and  by 
Anmntia  or  Mantia,  a  town  of  Calabria  Ultra,  near  a  looking  glafs  compofed  of  five  pieces,  and  fixed  in  a 
the  bay  of  Euphemia.  E.  Long.  i6.  20.  N.  Lat.  39.  frame  fo  that  it  is  turned  round  very  fwiftly  back- 
j  -  wards  and  for\vards,  by  means  of  a  cord  pulled  by  a 

CLAMPING,  in  joinery,  is  the  fitting  a  piece  of  perfon  at  a  confiderable  diftance  behind  a  hedge.  See 
board  with  the  grain  to  a'nother  piece  of  board  crofs  Doring. 

the  grain.  Thus  the  ends  of  tables  are  commonly  CLAR,  or  Claer,  in  Metallurgy,  bone-alhes  per- 
clamped,  to  prevent  their  warping.  fcftly  calcined,  and  finely  powdered,  kept  purpofely 

CLANDESTINE,  any  thing  done  without  the  for  covering  the  inficles  of  Coppbls. 
knowledge  of  the  parties  concerned,  or  without  the  pro-  CL  AR  AMONT-  powder,  a  kind  of  earth,  called 

per  folemnities.  Thus  a  marriage  is  faid  to  be  claiide-  terra  de  Baira^  from  the  place  where  it  is  found  ;  it 
ftine,  when  performed  without  tbe  publication  of  bans,  is  famous  at  Venice,  for  its  efficacy  in  ftopping  hemor- 
the  confent  of  parents,  &c.  rhagies  of  all  kinds,  and  in  curing  malignant  fevers. 

CLANS,  in  hiftory,  and  particularly  in  that  of  Scot-  Precept  CLARE  constat,  in  Scots  Law,  the 
land.  The  nations  which  overran  Europe  were  ori-  warrant  of  a  fuperior  for  entering  and  iidefting  the  heir 
ginally  divided  into  many  fmall  tribes  ;  and  when  they  of  his  former  vaffal,  without  the  interpofttion  of  an  in- 
Game  to  parcel  out  the  lands  which  they  had  conquered,  queft. 

it  was  natural  for  every  chieftain  to  beftow  a  portion,  Nuns  of  St  Clare,  were  founded  at  AfiTifa  in  Italy, 
in  the  firft  place,  upon  thofe  of  his  own  tribe  or  fa-  about  the  year  1212.  Thefe  nuns  obferved  the  rule  of 
mily.  Thefe  all  held  their  lands  of  him  ;  and  as  the  St  Francis,  and  wore  habits  of  the  fame  colour  with  thofe 
fafety  of  each  individual  depended  on  the  general  of  the  Franclfcan  friars  >  and  hence  were  called  MenO’^ 
union,  thefe  fmall  focieties  clung  together,  and  were  rejes  ;  and  their  houfe,  without  Aldgate,  the  Minories, 
diftinguiftied  by  fome  common  appellation,  either  pa-  where  they  were  fettled  when  firft  brought  over  into 
tronymical  or  local,  long  before  the  introdu61ion  of  England,  about  the  year  1293*  They  had  only  three 
furnames  or  enfigns  armorial.  But  when  thefe  be-  houfes  befides  this. 

came  common,  the  defeendants  and  relations  of  every  Clare,  a  market-town  of  SuflTolk,  13  miles  fouth 
chieftain  affumed  the  fame  name  and  arms  with  himj  of  Bury.  E.  Long.  o.  35.  N.  Lat.  52.  15.  It  gives 
other  vaffals  were  proud  to  imitate  their  example  ;  the  title  of  earl  to  the  duke  of  Newxaftle. 
and  by  degrees  they  were  communicated  to  all  thofe  Clare  is  alfo  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame 
who- held  of  the  fame  fuperior.  Thus  clanftiips  were  name  in  the  province  of  Connaught,  in  Ireland,  fitua'* 
formed  ;  and  in  a  generation  or  two,  that  confangui-  ted  about  17  miles  north-weft  of  Limerick.  W.  Long, 
nity,  which  was  at  firft  in  a  great  meafure  imaginary,  9.  o.  N.  Lat.  52.40. 

was  believed  to  be  real.  An  artificial  union  was  con-  CLARENCIEUX,  the  fecond  king  at  arms,  fo 
verted  into  a  natural  one  :  men  willingly  followed  a  called  from  the  duke  of  Clarence,  to  whom  he  firft  be- 
leader,  whom- they  regarded  both  as  the  fuperior  of  longed;  for  Lionel,  3d  fon  to  Edward  III.  having  by 
their  lands  and  the  chief  of  their  blood  ;  and  ferved  his  wife  the  honour  of  Clare  in  the  county  of  Tho- 
him  not  only  with  the  fidelity  of  vaffals,  but  the  afifec-  mond,  was  afterwards  declared  duke  of  Clarence  ; 

tlon  of  friends.  In  the  other  feudal  kingdoms,  we  which  dukedom  afterwards  efeheating  to  Edward  IV. 

may  obferve  fuch  unions  as  we  have  deferibed,  im-  he  made  this  earl  a  king  at  arms.  His  office  is  to 

perfe£lly  formed  ;  but  in  Scotland,  whether  they  were  marfhal  and  difpofe  of  the  funerals  of  all  the  lower  no- 

the  produftion  of  chance,  or  the  efteiSl  of  policy,  or  bility,  as  baronets,  knights,  efquires,  on  the  fouth  fide 

ftrengthened  by  their  preferving  their  genealogies  of  the  Trent ;  whence  he  is  fometimes  c^iWtd  furroy  or 

both  genuine  and  fabulous,  clanftiips  were  univerfal.  fouth-roy,  in  contradiftin6tion  to  norroy. 

Such  a  confederacy  might  be  overcome  ;  it  could  not  CLARENDON,  Confitutions  of  certain  conftitu- 
be  broken  ;  and  no  change  of  manner  or  govern-  tions  made  in  the  reign  of  Hetyly  II.  A.  D.  1164,  m 
ment  has  been  able,  in  fome  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  a  parliament  held  at  Clarendon,  whereby  the  king 
diflblve  alTociations  which  are  founded  upon  prejudices  checked  the  powder  of  the  pope  and  his  clergy,  and 

I  greatly 
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<lIarendon  greatly  narrowed  the  total  exemption  they  claimed  from 
.  .  lecular  jurifdliElion. 

Clarendon,  Karl  of.  See  Hyde, 

CLARENNA,  Tabulae,  in  Ancient  Geography.,  a 
town  of  Vindelicia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lycus  and 
Danube.  Now  Rain.,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  Danube,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lech, 
E.  Long.  1 1,  o.  N,  Lat.  48.  45. 

CLARENZ  A,  the  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame 
name  in  the  Morea  ;  it  is  a  fea-port  town,  fituated  on 
the  Mediterranean.  E.  Long.  21.  40.  N.  Lat.  37.40. 

CLARET,  a  name  given  by  the  French  to  luch  of 
their  red  wines  as  are  not  of  a  deep  or  high  'colour. 
See  Wine. 

CLARICHORD,  or  Manichord,  a  mufical  infiru- 
inent  in  form  of  a  fpinet. 

It  has  49  or  50  flops,  and  70  firings,  which  bear 
on  five  bridges  ;  the  firft  whereof  is  the  higheft,  the  reft 
dimlnifhing  in  proportion.  Some  of  the  firings  are 
in  unifon,  their  number  being  greater  than  that  of  the 
Hops.  There  are  feveral  little  mortoifes  for  pafling 
the  jacks,  armed  with  brafs-hooks,  which  flop  and  ralfe 
the  chords  inftead  of  the  feather  ufed  in  virginals  and 
fpinets  ;  but  what  diftinguifhes  it  moft  is,  that  the 
chords  are  covered  wdth  pieces  of  cloth,  which  render 
the  found  Tweeter,  and  deaden  it  fo  that  it  cannot  be 
heard  at  any  confiderable  diftance  \  whence  it  comes  to 
be  particularly  in  ufe  among  the  nuns,  who  learn  to 
play,  and  are  unwilling  to  dillurb  the  filenceof  the  dor¬ 
mitory. 

CLARIFICATION,  the  ad  of  cleaning  or  fining 
any  fluid  from  all  heterogeneous  matter  or  feculencies. 

The  fubftances  ufually  employed  for  clarifying  li¬ 
quors,  are  whites  of  eggs,  blood,  and  ifinglafs.  The 
two  firft  are  ufed  for  fuch  liquors  as  are  clarified  whilft 
boiling  hot  •,  the  laft  for  thofe  which  are  clarified 
in  the  cold,  fuch  as  wines,  &c.  The  whites  of^  eggs 
are  beaten  up  into  a  froth,  and  mixed  with  the  liquor, 
upon  which  they  unite  with  and  entangle  the  Impure 
matters  that  float  In  it  ;  and  prefently  growing 
hard  by  the  heat,  carry  them  up  to  the  furface  in 
form  of  a  feum,  no  longer  diflbluble  in  the  liquid. 
Blood  operates  In  the  fame  manner,  and  is  chiefly  ufed 
in  purifying  the  brine  from  which  fait  is  made.  Great 
quantities  of  ifinglafs ’’ are  confumed  for  fining  turbid 
wines.  For  this  purpofe  fome  throw  an  entire  piece, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  into  a  wine  cafk  j  by  de¬ 
grees  the  glue  diflblves,  and  forms  a  fkin  upon  the  fur- 
face,  which  at  length  fubfiding,  carries  down  with  it 
the  feculent  matter  which  floated  in  the  wine.  Others 
previoufly  diflblve  the  ifinglafs  ;  and  having  boiled  it 
down  to  a  flimy  confiftence,  mix  it  with  the  liquor, 
roll  the  cafk  ftrongly  about,  and  then  fuffer  it  to  ftand 
to  fettle.  Neumann  queftlons  the  wholefomenefs  of 
wines  thus  purified,  and  aflures  us  that  he  himfelf, 
after  drinking  only  a  few  ounces  of  fack  thus  clarified, 
but  not  fettled  quite  fine,  was  felzed  with  ficknefs  and 
vomiting,  followed  by  fuch  a  vertigo,  that  he  could  not 
ftand  upright  for  a  minute  together.  The  giddinefs 
continued  with  a  naufea  and  want  of  appetite  for  feve¬ 
ral  days. 

CLARIGATIO,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  ceremony 
that  always  preceded  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  It 
was  performed  in  this  manner :  firft  four  heralds 
Crowned  with  vervain  w’ere  fent  to  demand  fatisfaftion 
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for  the  injuries  done  the  Roman  ftate.  Thefe  heralds  Claril 
taking  the  gods  to  wltnefs  that  their  demands  were  15^ 
juft,  one  of  them,  with  a  clear  voice,  demanded  re- . 
ftitution  within  a  limited  time,  commonly  33  days, 
which  being  expired  without  reftitutlon  made,  then 
the  pater  patratusy  or  prince  of  the  heralds,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  enemies  frontiers,  and  declared  war. 

CLARIl  Apollinis  FANUtri  (Strabo,  Pliny),  a 
temple  and  grove  ot  Apollo,  fituated  betw^een  Colophon 
and  Lebedos,  in  Ionia  ;  called  Ciaros  (Thucydides, 

Ovid).  I'he  name  alfo  of  a  town  and  mountain  there 
(NIcander)*,  and  of  a  fount^n  (Clemens  Alexandrinus)  j 
the  waters  of  which  infpired  with  prophetic  fury.  Cla^ 
rius  the  epithet  of  Apollo  (Strabo). 

CLARION,  a  kind  of  trumpet,  whofe  tube  Is  nar- 
row’er  and  its  tone  acuter  and  fhriller  than  that  of  the 
common  trumpet.  It  is  fald  that  the  clarion,  now  ufed 
among  the  Moors  and  Portuguefe,  who  borrowed  It 
from  the  Moors,  ferved  anciently  for  a  treble  to  feve¬ 
ral  trumpets,  which  founded  tenor  and  bafs. 

CL  ARISSES,  an  order  of  nuns  fo  called  from  their 
founder  St  Clara  or  St  Clare.  (See  St  Clare).  She 
w^as  in  the  town  of  AflTifa  in  Italy  ;  and  having  re¬ 
nounced  the  w  orld  to  dedicate  herfelf  to  religion,  gave 
birth  to  this  order  in  the  year  1212;  which  compre¬ 
hends  not  only  thofe  nuns  that  follow  the  rule  of  St 
Francis,  according  ^o  the  ftri£l  letter,  and  without 
any  mitigation,  but  thofe  likewife  who  follow  the  fame 
rule  foftened  and  mitigated  by  feveral  popes.  It  is  at 
prefent  one  of  the  moft  flourifhing  orders  of  nuns  in 
Europe.  After  Ferdinand  Cortez  had  conquered  Mexi¬ 
co  for  the  king  of  Spain,  Ifabella  of  Portugal,  wife 
of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  fent  thither  fome  nuns  of 
the  order  of  St  Clara,  who  made  feveral  fettlements 
there.  Near  their  monafterles  were  founded  commu¬ 
nities  of  Indian  young  women,  to  be  inftru6led  by  the 
clarifles  In  religion,  and  fuch  works  as  w^ere  fuitable  to 
perfons  of  their  fex.  Thefe  communities  are  fo  con¬ 
fiderable  that  they  ufually  confift  of  four  or  five  hun¬ 
dred. 

CLARKE,  Dr  Samuel,  a  preacher  and  writer  of 
confiderable  note  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  was, 
during  the  interregnum,  and  at  the  time  of  the  ejec¬ 
tion,  mlnifier  of  St  Bennet  Fink  in  London.  In  No¬ 
vember  1660,  he,  in  the  name  of  the  Prefbyterian  mi- 
nifters,  prefented  an  addrefs  of  thanks  to  the  king  for 
his  declaration  of  liberty  of  confclence.  He  was  one 
of  the  commifTioners  of  the  Savoy,  and  behaved  on 
that  occafion  with  great  prudence  and  moderation.  He 
fometimes  attended  the  church  as  a  hearer  and  com¬ 
municant,  and  was  much  efteemed  by  all  that  knew 
him,  for  his  great  probity  and  induftry.  The  moft  va¬ 
luable  of  his  numerous  works  are  faid  to  be  his  Lives  of 
the  Puritan  Divines  and  other  perfons  of  note,  22  of 
which  are  printed  in  his  Martyrology  j  the  reft  are  in 
his  Lives  of  fundry  eminent  Perfons  in  this  latter  Age, 
folio  ^  and  his  Marrow  of  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  in  folio 
and  quarto.  He  died  in  1680. 

Clarke,  Samuel,  the  fon  of  the  former,  was  fellow 
of  Pembrokc-hall  in  Cambridge  ;  but  was  ejeded  from 
his  fellowfhip  for  refufing  to  take  the  engagements,  as 
he  was  alfo  afterwards  from  his  reftory  of  Grendon  in 
Buckinghamfliire.  He  applied  himfelf  early  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  Scriptures,  and  his  Annotations  on  the 
Bible,  printed  together  with  the  facred  text,  is  highly 

commended 
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Clarke,  cotnmended  by  Dr  Owen,  Mr  Baxter,  and  Dr  Calamy. 

-  He  died  in  1701,  aged  75. 

Clarke,  Dr  Samuel,  a  very  celebrated  Jinghlh 
divine,  was  the  fon  of  Edward  Clarke.  Efq.  alderman 
of  Norwich,  and  one  of  its  reprefentatives  in  parlia¬ 
ment  for  feveral  years;  and  born  there  0£lober  ii* 
1675.  He  was  inftru61ed  in  claflical  learning  at  the 
free-fchool  of  that  town  ;  and  in  1691  removed  thence 
to  Caius  college  in  Cambridge,  where  his  uncommon 
abilities  foon  began  to  difplay  themfelves.  Though 
the  philofophy  of  Des  Cartes  was  at  that  time  the 
eftablifhed  philofophy  of  the  univerfity,  yet  Clarke 
eafily  maftered  the  new  fyftem  of  Newton  ;  and  in  or¬ 
der  to  his  firft  degree  of  arts,  performed  a  public  ex- 
ercife  in  the  fchools  upon  a  queflion  taken  from  it* 
He  greatly  contributed  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
Newtonian  philofophy  by  an  excellent  tranflation  of, 
and  notes  upon,  Rohault’s  “  Phyfics,”  which  he  fi- 
niihed  before  he  was  22  years  of  age.  The  fyftem  of 
natural  philofophy  then  generally  taught  in  the  univer¬ 
fity  was  that  written  by  Rohault,  founded  altogether 
upon  Cartefian  principles,  and  very  ill  tranflated  into 
Latin.  Clarke  gave  a  new  tranflation,  and  added  to 
it  fuch  notes  as  might  lead  ftudents  infenfibly  and  by 
degrees  to  other  and  truer  notions  than  could  be 
found  there.  “  And  this  certainly  (fays  Bilhop  Hoad- 
ly)  was  a  more  prudent  method  of  Introducing  truth 
unknown  before,  than  to  attempt  to  throw  afide  this 
treatife  entirely,  and  write  a  new  one  inftead  of  it. 
The  fuccefs  anfw^ered  exceedingly  well  to  his  hopes ; 
and  he  may  juftly  be  ftylcd  a  great  bcnefadlor  to  the 
univerfity  in  this  attempt.  For  by  this  means  the  true 
philofophy  has,  without  any  noife,  prevailed  ;  and  to 
this  day  his  tranflation  of  Rohault  is,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  the  (landing  text  for  le£lures,  and  his  notes  the 
£rft  dire£llon  to  thofe  who  are  willing  to  receive  the 
reality  and  truth  of  things  in  the  place  of  invention 
and  romance.”  Whifton  relates,  that  in  1697,  while 
he  was  chaplain  to  Moore  bifliop  of  Norwich,  he  met 
young  Clarke,  then  wholly  unknown  to  him,  at  a  cof- 
feehoufe  in  that  city  ;  where  they  entered  into  a  con- 
verfation  about  the  Cartefian  philofophy,  particularly 
Rohault’s  “  Phyfics,”  which  Clarke’s  tutor,  as  he  tells 
us,  had  put  him  upon  tranflating.  “  The  refult  of 
this  converfation  was  (fays  Whifton),  that  I  was  great¬ 
ly  furprifed  that  fo  young  a  man  as  Clarke  then  was 
ihould  know  fo  muck  of  thofe  fublime  difcoveries, 
which  were  then  almoft  a  fecret  to  all  but  to  a  few 
particular  mathematicians.  Nor  did  I  remember  (con- 
tinues  he)  above  one  or  two  at  the  moft,  whom  I  had 
then  met  with,  that  feemcd  to  know  fo  much  of  that 
philofophy  as  Clarke.”  This  tranflation  of  Rohault 
was  firft  printed  in  1697,  8vo.  There  have  been  four 
editions  of  it,  in  every  one  of  which  improvements 
Lave  been  made  ;  efpecially  in  the  laft  in  1718,  which 
Las  the  following  title  :  Jacobi  RohauUi  Phyjica,  La^ 
tine  vertit,  recenfuit,  et  uberiorihus  jam  Annotationihus, 
ex  illujlrifjimi  Ifaaci  Newtoni  Philofophia  maximam  par¬ 
tem  haujiis,  amplificavit  et  ornavit  S.  Clarke,  S,  T.  P, 
Accedunt  etiam  in  hac  quanta  editione  novev  aliquot  tabu- 
lie  ciri  incifa,  et  Annotationes  multum  funt  auBce,  Dr 
John  Clarke,  late  dean  of  Sarum,  and  our  author’s 
brother,  tranflated  this  work  into  Englifh,  and  publifli- 
cd  it  in  2  vols  8vo. 

Afterwards  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  divinity;  and 
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in  order  to  fit  himfelf  for  the  facred  fun£lion,  he  ftudied  Clarke, 
the  Old  Teftament  in  the  original  Hebrew,  the  New 
in  the  original  Greek,  and  the  primitive  Chrlftian 
writers.  Having  taken  holy  orders,  he  became  chap¬ 
lain  to  Moore  bifhop  of  Norwich,  who  was  ever  after 
Lis  conftant  friend  and  patron.  In  1699  he  publiflied 
two  treatifes  :  one  entitled  “  Three  practical  Effays  on 
Baptifm,  Confirmation,  and  Repentance  ;”  the  other, 

“  Some  Refle£lions  on  that  part  of  a  book  called 
Amyntor,  or  a  Defence  of  Milton’s  Life,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  the  Writings  of  the  Primitive  Fathers,  and  the 
Canon  of  the  New  Teftament.”  In  1701  he  publlfhed 
“  A  Paraphrafe  upon  the  Gofpel  of  St  Matthew 
which  was  followed  in  1702  by  the  “  Paraphrafes  up¬ 
on  the  Gofpels  of  St  Mark  and  St  Luke,”  and  foon 
after  by  a  third  volume  “  upon  St  John.”  They  were 
afterwards  printed  together  in  2  vols  8vo  ;  and  have 
fince  undergone  feveral  editions.  He  intended  to  have 
gone  through  the  remaining  books  of  the  New  Tefta¬ 
ment,  but  fomething  accidentally  interrupted  the  exe¬ 
cution. 

Meanwhile  Bifliop  Moore  gave  him  the  re£lory  of 
Drayton  near  Norwich,  and  procured  for  him  a  parifh 
in  that  city  ;  and  thefe  he  ferved  himfelf  in  that  fea- 
fon  wEen  the  bifhop  rcfidcd  at  Norwich.  In  1704 
he  was  appointed  to  preach  Boyle’s  le6lure  ;  and  the 
fubje£l  he  chofe  was,  “  The  being  and  attributes  of 
God.”  He  fucceeded  fo  well  in  this,  and  gave  fuch 
high  fatisfa£lion,  that  he  was  appointed  to  preach  the 
fame  le^lure  the  next  year  ;  when  he  chofe  for  his  fub- 
je£l  “  The  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,” 

Thefe  fermons  were  firft  printed  in  two  diftinfl  vo¬ 
lumes  ;  the  former  in  1705,  the  latter  in  1706.  They 
have  fince  been  printed  in  one  volume,  under  the  ge¬ 
neral  title  of  “  A  Difcouife  concerning  the  Being  and 
Attributes  of  God,  the  Obligations  of  natural  Reli¬ 
gion,  and  the  Truth  and  Certainty  of  the  Chriftian 
Revelation,  in  anfwer  to  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  the  Otacles  of  Reafon,  and  other  Denlers  of 
natural  and  revealed  Religion.”  Clarke  having  endea¬ 
voured  in  the  firft  part  of  this  work  to  fhow,  that  the 
being  of  a  God  may  be  demonftrated  by  arguments 
a  priori,  is  unluckily  involved  in  the  cenfure  which  Pope 
has  paffed  upon  this  method  of  reafoning  in  the  fol- 
fowing  lines.  They  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  one 
of  his  dunces,  addrefling  himfelf  to  the  goddefs  Dul* 
nefs : 

“  Let  others  creep  by  timid  fteps  and  flow, 

“  On  plain  experience  lay  foundations  lowq 
By  common  fenfe  to  common  knowledge  bred, 

“  And  loft  to  nature’s  caufe  through  nature  led. 

“  All-feeing  in  thy  mlfts,  we  want  no  guide, 

“  Mother  of  arrogance,  and  fource  of  pride  ! 

We  nobly  take  the  high  priori  road, 

“  And  reafon  downward,  till  we  doubt  of  God.” 

Dunciad,  b.  4.  1.  455. 

Upon  wEIch  we  have  the  following  note  :  “  Thofe  who, 
from  the  effe6ls  in  this  vifible  w'orld,  deduce  the  eter¬ 
nal  power  and  godhead  of  the  Firft  Caufe,  though  they 
cannot  attain  to  an  adequate  idea  of  the  Deity,  yet 
difeover  fo  much  of  him  as  enables  them  to  fee  the 
end  of  their  creation  and  the  means  of  their  happi- 
nefs ;  whereas  they  who  take  this  high  priori  road, 
as  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  Des  Cartes,  and  fome  better  rea- 
Z  foners, 
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Clarke,  foners,  for  one  that  goes  right,  ten  lofe  themfelves  in 
mift,  or  ramble  after  vifions,  which  deprive  them  of 
all  fight  of  their  end,  and  miflead  them  in  the  choice 
of  wrong  means.”  Clarke,  it  is  probable,  would  not 
have  denied  this  j  and  the  poet  perhaps  would  have 
fpared  his  better  reafoners,  and  not  have  joined  them 
with  fuch  company,  had  he  recolleded  our  author’s 
apology  for  ufing  the  argument  a  priori,  “  The  argu¬ 
ment  a  pojleriori  (fays  he)  is  indeed  by  far  the  moft 
generally  ufeful  argument,  moft  eafy  to  be  undeiftood, 
and  in  fome  degree  fuited  to  all  capacities  \  and  there¬ 
fore  it  ought  always  to  be  infifted  upon  :  But  for  as 
much  as  atheiftical  writers  have  fometimes  oppofed  the 
being  and  attributes  of  God  by  fuch  metaphyftcal  rea- 
fonings,  as  can  no  otherwife  be  obviated  than  by  ar- 
guing  a  priori ;  therefore  this  manner  of  arguing  alfo 
is  ufeful  and  neceflary  in  its  proper  place.”  To  this 
may  be  added  the  anfwer  he  made  to  Mr  Whifton  up¬ 
on  this  occalion,  as  narrated  by  the  latter  in  his  Hi- 
ftorical  Memoirs.  “  When  Clarke  brought  me  his 
book,  I  was  in  my  garden  againft  St  Peter’s  college  in 
Cambridge,  where  I  then  lived.  Now  I  perceived 
that  in  thefe  fermons  he  had  dealt  a  great  deal  in  ab- 
flradl  and  metaphyfical  reafoning.  I  therefore  alked 
liim  how  he  ventured  into  fuch  fubtlcties  which  I  ne¬ 
ver  durft  meddle  with  ?  and  fhowing  him  a  nettle,  or 
fome  contemptible  weed  in  my  garden,  I  told  him 
that  weed  contained  better  arguments  for  the  being  and 
attributes  of  God  than  all  his  metaphyfics.  Clarke 
confefifed  it  to  be  fo  j  but  alleged  for  himfelf,  that  fince 
fuch  philofophers  as  Hobbes  and  Spinoza  had  made  ufe 
of  thofe  kind  of  fubtleties  againft,  he  thought  proper  to 
<how  that  the  like  way  of  reafoning  might  be  made  better 
ufe  of  on  the  fide  of,  religion  ;  which  reafon  or  excufe 
I  allow’ed  to  be  not  incnnfiderable.”  Undoubtedly, 
as  the  prefent  editor  of  the  Blographia  Britannica  ob- 
ferves,  the  grand,  the  proper,  the  decifive  proof  of 
the  exiftence,  perfe^lions,  and  providence  of  the  Deity, 
muft  be  drawn  from  his  works.  On  this  proof,  as  be¬ 
ing  equally  fatisfadlory  to  the  profoundeft  philofopher 
and  the  meaneft  peafant,  the  caufe  of  religion  wdll 
ever  ftand  fecure.  Neverthelefs,  if  there  be  fuch  a 
thing  as  an  argument  a  priori^  why  may  not  fpecula- 
tive  men  be  employed  in  its  examination  ?  Several  able 
divines  and  philofophers  have  thought,  and  ftill  think, 
that  this  argument  for  the  being  and  attributes  of  God 
will  ftand  the  teft  of  the  fevereft  ferutiny  ^  and  there¬ 
fore  they  cannot  be  blamed  for  endeavouring  to  fet  it 
in  a  convincing  light  to  others.  As  to  the  merit,  in¬ 
deed,  of  the  whole  vvork  under  confideration,  including 
the  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  of  the  firft  order.  Difficulties  may  be  raifed 
on  particular  points,  and  the  ableft  and  moft  candid 
inquirers  may  fometimes  fee  caufe  to  helitate  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  validity  of  the  reafoning  j  but  ftill,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  the  book  refleifts  honour  on  the  age  as  well  as 
the  author  that  produced  it,  and  will  defeend,  with 
diftinguifhed  reputation,  to  a  late  pofterity.  The  de¬ 
fence,  in  particular,  of  the  facred  original  and  autho¬ 
rity  of  Chriftlanity  is  admirably  conduced. 

In  iyo6  he  publlfhed  A  Letter  to  Mr  Dodivell 
wherein  all  the  arguments  in  his  epiftolary  difeourfe 
againft  the  immortality  of  the  foul  are  particularly  an- 
fwered,  and  the  judgment  of  the  fathers,  to  whom 
Mr  Dodwell  had  appealed  concerning  that  matter, 
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truly  reprefented,  Blfhop  Hoadly  obferves,  that  in  Clarke, 
this  letter  he  anfwered  Mr  Dodwell  in  fo  excellent  a 
manner,  both  with  regard  to  the  phllofophical  part, 
and  to  the  opinions  of  fome  of  the  primitive  writers, 
upon  whom  thefe  do6frInes  were  fixed,  that  it  gave 
univerfal  fatisfadlion.  But  this  controverfy  did  not  ftop 
here ;  for  the  celebrated  Collins,  coming  in  as  a  fe- 
cond  to  Dodwell,  went  much  farther  into  the  philofo- 
phy  of  the  difpute,  and  indeed  feemed  to  produce, all 
that  could  poftibly  be  faid  againft  the  immateriality  of 
the  foul,  as  well  as  the  liberty  of  human  adions.  This 
enlarged  the  feene  of  the  difpute,  into  which  our  au- 
thor  entered,  and  wrote  wdth  fuch  a  fpirit  of  clear- 
nefs  and  demonftration,  as  at  once  (bowed  him  great¬ 
ly  fuperior  to  his  adverfaries  in  metaphyfical  and  phy- 
fical  knowledge,  and  made  every  intelligent  reader  re¬ 
joice,  that  fuch  an  incident  had  happened  to  provoke 
-and  extort  from  him  that  plenty  of  ftrong  reafoning 
and  pei  fpicuity  of  expreflion,  which  were  indeed  very 
much  wanted  upon  this  intricate  and  obfeure  fubjed* 

“  And  I  am  perfuaded  (continues  the  biftiop),  that 
as  what  he  has  written  in  this  controverfy  comprehends 
the  little  that  the  ancients  had  faid  well,  and  adds  ftill 
more  evidence  than  ever  clearly  appeared  before,  and 
all  in  words  that  have  a  meaning  to  them,  it  will  re¬ 
main  the  ftandard  of  good  fenfe  on  that  fide  of  the 
queftion,  on  which  he  fpeiit  fo  many  of  his  thoughts^ 
as  upon  one  of  his  favourite  points.”  Clarke'^s  letter 
to  Dodwell  was  foon  followed  by  four  defences  of  it, 
in  four  feveral  letters  to  the  author  of  “  A  letter  to 
the  learned  Mr  Henry  Dodwell,  containing  fome  Re¬ 
marks  on  a  pretended  Demonftration  of  the  Immate¬ 
riality  and  natural  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  in  Mr 
Clarke’s  Anfwer  to  his  late  Epiftolary  Difeourfe,  &c.’^ 

They  were  afterw^ards  all  printed  together ;  and  the 
‘‘  Anfwer  to  Toland’s  Amyntor”  added  to  them« 

In  the  midft  of  all  thefe  labours,  he  found  time  to 
(how  his  regard  to  mathematical  and  phyfical  ftudies, 
and  exadl  knowledge  and  (kill  in  them.  And  his  na¬ 
tural  afie(ftion  and  capacity  for  thefe  ftudies  were  not 
a  little  improved  by  the  friend ftiip  of  Sir  Ifaac  Nevr- 
ton,  at  whofe  requeft  he  tranftated  his  “  Optics”  in¬ 
to  Latin  in  1706.  With  this  verfion  Sir  Ifaac  was  fo 
highly  pleafed,  that  he  prefented  him  with  the  fum  of 
500I.  or  lool.  for  each  child,  Clarke  having  then  five 
children* 

This  year  alfo,  Biftiop  Moore,  who  had  long  form¬ 
ed  a  defign  of  fixing  him  mere  confpicuoufty,  procur¬ 
ed  for  him  the  re£lory  of  St  Bennet’s,  Paul’s  Wharf, 
in  London  ;  and  foon  after  carried  him  to  court,  and 
recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Queen  Anne.  She 
appointed  him  one  of  her  chaplains  in  ordinary  j  and, 
in  confideration  of  his  great  merit,  and  at  the  requeft 
of  the  bifhop,  prefented  him  to  the  reftory  of  St^ 
James’s,  Weftminfter,  w^hen  it  became  vacant  in  1709, 

Upon  his  advancement  to  this  ftation,  he  took  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  when  the  public  exercife  which  he 
performed  for  it  at  Cambridge  was  piodigioufty  admi- 
.red.  The  queftions  which  he  maintained  were  thefe: 

I.  “  Nullum  fidei  Ghriftlanae  dogma,  in  facris  fciiptu- 
ris  traditum,  eft  re<ftae  ration!  dlfTentaneum :”  that 
is,  “  No  article  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  delivered  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  is  difagrecable  to  right  reafon.”  2. 

“  Sine  aftionum  humanarum  llbertate  nulla  poteft  effe 
religio  ;”  that  is,  Without  the  liberty  of  human  ac¬ 
tions 
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Clarke,  tions  tliere  can  be  no  religion.” 

the  firft  of  thefe  queftions,  which  being  thoroughly 
lifted  by  that  moft  acute  difputant  ProfclTor  James, 
he  made  an  extempore  reply,  in  a  continued  difcourfe 
for  near  half  an  hour,  with  fo  little  hefitation,  that 
many  of  the  auditors  declared  themfelves  aftonilhed  ; 
and  owned,  that  if  they  had  not  been  within  fight  of 
him,  they  (hould  have  fuppofcd  him  to  have  read  every 
word  of  it  from  a  paper.  i^fter^  this,  through  the 
coiirfe  of  the  fyllogiftical  difputatlon,  he  guarded  fo 
well  againft  the  arts  which  the  profeflTor  was  a  com¬ 
plete  mafter  of ;  replied  fo  readily  to  the  greateft  dif¬ 
ficulties  fuch  an  obje£lor  could  propofe  ;  and  prefled 
him  fo  clofe  and  hard  with  clear  and  intelligible  an- 
fwers,  that  perhaps  there  never  w^as  fuch  a  conflift 
heard  in  thofe  fchools.  The  profeflbr,  who  was  a  man 
of  humour  as  well  as  learning,  faid  to  him  at  the  end 
of  the  difputation,  “  Profe<^o,  me  probe  exercuifti  j” 
that  is,  “  On  my  word,  you  have  worked  me  fuffi- 
ciently  and  the  members  of  the  univerfity  w’^ent 
away,  admiring,  as  indeed  they  well  might,  that  a  man 
even  of  Clarke’s  abilities,  after  an  abfence  of  fo  many 
years,  and  a  long  courfe  of  bufinefs  of  quite  ano¬ 
ther  nature,  (hould  acquit  hirafelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
if  this  fort  of  academical  exercife  had  been  his  conftant 
employment ;  and  with  fuch  fluency  and  purity  of  ex- 
preflion,  as  if  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  no  other  lan¬ 
guage  In  converfation  but  Latin.  The  fame  year, 
1709,  he  revifed  and  corre6led  Whifton’s  tranflation 

^  of  the  Apoftolical  Conftitutions”  into  Englifh. 

Whifton  tells  us,  that  his  own  ftudies  having  been 
chiefly  upon  other  things,  and  having  rendered  him  in¬ 
capable  of  being  alfo  a  critic  in  words  and  languages, 
he  deflred  his  great  friend  and  great  critic  Dr  Clarke 
to  revife  that  tranflation  j  which  he  was  fo  kind  as  to 
agree  to. 

In  1712,  he  publifhed  a  moft  beautiful  and  pom¬ 
pous  edition  of  Caefar’s  commentaries,  adorned  with 
elegant  fculptures.  It  is  entitled,  “  C.  Julii  Caefarls 
quae  extant,  accuratiflime  cum  libris  editis  et  mff.  opti- 
mis  collata,  recognita,  et  corre(fta  ;  accefterunt  annota- 
tiones  Samuelis  Clarke,  S.  T.  P.  item  indices  locoriim, 
rerumque  et  verborum,  utlllflimae.”  It  was  printed  in 
1712,  folio-,  and  afterwards  in  *720,  8vo.  It  was  de¬ 
dicated  to  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough,  “  at  a  time,” 
fays  Bifhop  Hoadly,  “  when  his  unequalled  viflories 
and  fuccefles  had  raifed  his  glory  to  the  higheft  pitch 
abroad,  and  leflened  his  intereft  and  favour  at  home.” 
In  the  publication  of  this  book,  the  do(9:or  took  par¬ 
ticular  care  of  the  punftuation.  In  the  annotations, 
he  feleifted  what  appeared  the  beft  and  moft  judicious 
in  former  editors,  with  forae  corre61ions  and  emenda¬ 
tions  of  his  own  interfperfed.  Mr  Addifon  has  fpoken 
of  this  folio  edition  of  Csefar’s  commentaries  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  ;  The  new  edition,  which  is  given  us 
-of  Csefar’s  commentaries,  has  already  been  taken  notice 
'of  in  foreign  gazettes,  and  Is  a  work  that  does  ho¬ 
nour  to  the  Englifh  prefs.  It  is  no  wonder  that  an 
edition  (hould  be  very  correi?!:,  which  has  paifed  through 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  moft  accurate,  learned,  and  ju¬ 
dicious  writers  this  age  has  produced.  The  beauty  of 
the  paper,  of  the  charader,  and  of  the  feveral  cuts 
with  which  this  noble  work  is  illuftrated,  makes  it  the 
finefl:  book  that  I  have  ever  feen  -,  and  is  a  true  inftance 
cf  the  Englifti  genius,  which,  though  it  does  not  come 
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His  thefts  was  upon  the  firft  Into  any  art,  generally  carries  It  to  greater 
heights  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.”  This 
noble  work  has  rifen  in  value  from  that  time  to  the  pre- 
fent.  A  copy  of  this  edition  in  large  paper,  moft 
fplendidly  bound  in  morocco,  was  fold  at  the  Hon. 
Mr  Beauclerk’s  fale  for  forty^'four  pounds  ^  and  it  was 
faid  to  be  purchafed  by  the  duke  of  Grafton.  “  To 
a  prince  or  a  nobleman  (fays  Dr  Harwood),  it  w^as  a 
cheap  purchafe  ;  for  it  was  the  moft  magnificent  book 
I  ever  beheld.”  The  binding  coft  Mr  Beauclerk  five 
guineas. 

The  fame  year,  1712,  be  publifhed  hss  celebrated 
book  entitled,  “  The  Scripture  Do6lrine  of  the  Tri¬ 
nity,  See.”  which  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
firft  is,  a  colleftion  and  explication  of  all  the  texts  in 
the  “  New  Teflament,”  relating  to  the  do61rine  of  the 
Trinity  :  in  the  fecond,  the  foregoing  doftrine  is  fet 
forth  at  large,  and  explained  in  particular  and  diftindt 
propofitions  y  and  in  the  third,  the  principal  paffages 
in  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  relating  to 
the  dodlrine  of  the  Trinity,  are  confidered.  Bifhop 
Hoadly  applauds  our  author’s  method  of  proceeding, 
in  forming  his  fentiments  upon  fo  important  a  point  : 
“  He  knew  (fays  he),  and  all  men  agreed,  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  mere  revelation.  He  did  not  therefore  re¬ 
tire  into  his  clofet,  and  fet  himfelf  to  invent  and  forge 
a  plaufible  hypothefis,  w^hich  might  fit  eafily  upon  his 
mind.  He  had  not  recourfe  to  abftra6l  and  metaphy- 
fical  reafonings  to  cover  or  patronize  any  fyftem  he 
might  have  embraced  before.  But,  as  a  Chriftian,  he 
laid  open  the  New  Teftament  before  him.  He  fearch- 
ed  out  every  text  in  which  mention  was  made  of  the 
three  perfons,  or  any  one  of  them.  He  accurately  ex¬ 
amined  the  meaning  of  the  words  ufed  about  every  one 
of  them  ;  and  by  the  beft  rules  of  grammar  and  cri¬ 
tique,  and  by  his  (kill  in  language,  he  endeavoured  to 
fix  plainly  what  was  declared  about  every  perfon,  and 
what  was  not.  And  what  he  thought  to  be  the  truth, 
he  publilhed  under  the  title  of  ‘  The  Scripture  Doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Trinity.’  “  I  am  far  (fays  the  bi(hop) 
from  taking  upon  me  to  determine,  in  fo  difficult  a 
queftion  between  him  and  thofe  who  made  replies  to 
him  •y  but  this  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  fay,  that 
every  Chriftian  divine  and  layman  ought  to  pay  his 
thanks  to  Dr  Clarke  for  the  method  into  which  he 
brought  this  difpute  j  and  for  that  colle6lion  of  texts 
of  the  New  Tellament,  by  which  at  lad  it  muft  be  de¬ 
cided,  on  which  fide  foever  the  truth  may  be  fuppofed 
to  lie.”  Whifton  informs  us,  that  fome  time  before  the 
publication  of  this  book,  there  was  a  mclTage  fent  to 
him  from  Lord  Godolphin,  and  others  of  Queen  Anne’s 
minifters,  importing,  “  That  the  affairs  of  the  public 
were  with  difficulty  then  kept  in  the  hands  of  thofe 
that  were  for  liberty  5  that  it  was  therefore  an  unfea- 
fonable  time  for  the  publication  of  a  book  that  would 
make  a  great  noife  and  difturbance  ;  and  that  there¬ 
fore  they  defired  him  to  forbear  till  a  fitter  oppor¬ 
tunity  (hould  offer  itfelf which  meffage  (fays  he) 
the  do61or  had  no  regard  to,  but  went  on  according 
to  the  diftates  of  his  own  confcience  with  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  his  book.  The  minifters,  however,  were  ve¬ 
ry  right  in  their  conjectures  j  for  the  w-ork  made  noife 
and  difturbance  enough,  and  occafioned  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  books  and  pamphlets,  written  by  himfelf  and 
others. 
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Clarke.  Books  and  pamphlets,  however,  were  not  all  which 
the  “  Scripture  Doftrine  of  the  Trinity”  occaiioned  ; 
It  made  its  author  obnoxious  to  the  power  ecclefiaftical, 
and  his  book  to  be  complained  of  by  the  Lower  Houfe 
of  convention.  The  doftor  drew  up  a  preface,  and  af¬ 
terwards  gave  in  feveral  explanations,  which  feemed  to 
fatisfy  the  Upper  Houfe  5  at  leaft  the  affair  w^as  not 
brought  to  any  ilfue,  the  members  appearing  defirous 
to  prevent  dilfenfions  and  divifions. 

In  1715  and  1716,  he  had  a  difpute  wdth  the  cele¬ 
brated  Leibnitz,  relating  to  the  principles  of  natural 
philofophy  and  religion  5  and  a  colledlion  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  which  palfed  between  them  was  publifhed  In  1717. 
This  performance  of  the  Do6lor’s  is  inferibed  to  her 
late  majefly  Queen  Caroline,  then  princefs  of  Wales, 
who  was  pleafed  to  have  the  controverfy  pafs  through 
her  hands.  It  related  chiefly  to  the  important  and 
difficult  fubje^ts  of  liberty  and  neceffity. 

In  1718,  Dr  Clarke  made  an  alteration  In  the  forms 
of  doxology  in  the  finging  pfalms,  which  produced  no 
fmall  iioife  and  dlflurbance,  and  occafioned  fome  pam¬ 
phlets  to  be  written.  The  alteration  was  this  : 

To  God,  through  Chrift,  his  only  Son, 

Immortal  glory  be,  &c. 

And, 

To  God,  through  Chrlft,  his  Son,  our  Lord, 

All  glory  be  therefore,  &c. 

A  conliderable  number  of  thefe  fele£l  pfalms  and 
hymns  having  been  difperfed  by  the  Society  for  Pro¬ 
moting  Chriftlan  Knowledge,  before  the  alteration  of 
the  doxologies  was  taken  notice  of,  he  was  charged 
with  a  defign  of  Impoling  upon  the  fociety  5  whereas, 
in  truth,  the  edition  of  them  had  been  prepared  by  . 
him  for  the  ufe  of  his  own  pariffi  only,  before  the  fo¬ 
ciety  had  thoughts  of  purchafing  any  of  the  copies  j 
and  as  the  ufual  forms  of  doxology  are  not  eftabllffied 
by  any  legal  authority,  ecclefiaftical  or  civil,  in  this 
he  had  not  offended. 

About  this  time  he  was  prefented  by  the  lord  Lech- 
mere,  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter,  to  the 
mafterlliip  of  Wigfton’s  hofpital  in  Leicefter,  In  1 724, 
he  publiflied  17  fermons  preached  on  feveral  occafions, 

1 1  of  which  were  never  before  printed  ;  and  the  year 
following,  a  fermon,  preached  at  the  parlfti-church  of 
St  James’s,  upon  the  ere^fing  a  charity- fchool  for  the 
education  of  w^omen  fervants.  In  1727,  upon  the 
death  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  he  was  offered  by  the  court 
the  place  of  mafter  of  the  mint,  worth  communihus  an- 
?iis  1200  or  ijool.  a-year.  But  to  this  fecular  prefer¬ 
ment  he  could  not  reconcile  himfelf,  and  therefore  ab- 
folutely  refufed  It.  Whifton  feems  to  wonder,  that 
Clarke’s  eulogifts  ffiould  lay  fo  little  ftrefs  upon  this  re- 
fiifal,  as  to  mention  it  not  at  all,  or  at  leaft  very  negli¬ 
gently  \  wffille  he  takes  it,”  he  fays,  to  be  one  of 
the  moft  glorious  a6lIons  of  his  life,  and  to  afford  un¬ 
deniable  conviftion,  that  he  was  In  earneft  in  his  re¬ 
ligion.”  In  1728,  w^as  publlffied,  A  Letter  from 
Dr  Clarke  to  Mr  Benjamin  Hoadly,  F.  R.  S.  occa- 
ftoned  by  the  Controverfy,  relating  to  the  Proportion 
of  Velocity  and  Force  in  Bodies  in  Motion  and 
printed  in  the  Philo fophical  Tranfaflions,  401. 

In  1729,  he  publiffied  the  12  firft  books  of  “  FIo- 
mer’s  Iliad.”  This  edition  w^as  printed  in  4to,  and 
dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  The  Latin 


verfion  is  almoft  entirely  new,  and  annotations  are  Clarkk 
added  to  the  bottom  of  the  pages.  Homer,  Blftiop 
Hoadly  tells,  was  Clarke’s  admired  author,  even  to  a 
degree  of  fomething  like  enthuliafm,  hardly  natural  to 
his  temper  •,  and  that  in  this  he  went  a  little  beyond 
the  bounds  of  Horace’s  judgment,  and  was  fo  unwil¬ 
ling  to  allow  the  favourite  poet  ever  to  nod,  that  he 
has  taken  remarkable  pains  to  find  out,  and  give  a 
reafon  for  every  paffage,  word,  and  title,  that  could 
create  any  fufpicion.  The  tranflatlon,  (adds  the 
Biffiop),  w’ith  his  corrections,  may  now  be  ftyled  accu¬ 
rate,  and  his  notes,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  indeed  a 
treafury  of  grammatical  and  critical  knowledge.  He 
was  called  to  his  talk  by  royal  command  5  and  he  has 
performed  It  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  be  worthy  of  the 
young  prince,  for  whom  It  was  laboured.”  The  year 
of  its  publication  was  the  laft  of  this  great  man’s  life. 

Though  not  robuft,  he  had  always  enjoyed  a  firm  ftate 
of  health,  without  any  indifpofition  bad  enough  to 
confine  him,  except  the  fmallpox  in  his  youth  ;  till, 
on  Sunday  May  11.  1729,  going  out  in  the  morning 
to  preach  before  the  judges  at  Serjeant’s-Inn,  he  was 
there  feized  W’ith  a  pain  in  his  fide,  wffilch  made  it 
impoffible  for  him  to  perform  the  office  he  was  called 
to  \  and  quickly  became  fo  violent,  that  he  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  be  carried  home.  He  went  to  bed,  and  thought 
himfelf  fo  much  better  in  the  afternoon,  that  he  would 
not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  bled  3  againft  which  reme¬ 
dy,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  had  entertained  ftrong 
prejudices.  But  the  pain  returning  violently  about 
tw^o  the  next  morning,  made  bleeding  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  5  he  appeared  to  be  out  of  danger,  and  conti¬ 
nued  to  think  himfelf  fo,  till  the  Saturday  morning 
following  3  wffien,  to  the  inexpreflible  furprife  of  all 
about  him,  the  pain  removed  from  his  fide  to  his 
head  3  and,  after  a  very  ffiort  complaint,  took  a'lvay 
his  fenfes  fo,  that  they  never  returned  any  more.  He 
continued  breathing  till  between  feven  and  eight  of  the 
evening  of  that  day,  wffiich  was  May  17.  17293  and 
then  died,  in  his  5-4 th  year. 

Soon  after  his  death  were  publiffied,  from  his  origi¬ 
nal  manufcripts,  by  his  brother.  Dr  John  Clarke,  dean 
of  Sarum,  “  An  Expofition  of  the  Church  Catechifm,” 
and  ten  volumes  of  fermons,  in  8vo.  His  “  Expofi- 
tiou”  is  made  up  of  thofe  le^Iures  he  read  every 
Thurfday  morning  for  fome  months  In  the  year,  at  St 
James’s  church.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  time  he  re- 
vifed  them  with  great  care,  and  left  them  completely 
prepared  for  the  prefs.  As  to  the  fermons,  few  dif- 
courfes  in  the  Engliffi  language  are  more  judicious, 
and  few^er  ftill  are  equally  inftru^Iive.  The  reafoning 
and  the  praflical  parts  are  excellent,  and  the  explana¬ 
tions  of  Scripture  are  uncommonly  valuable.  Though 
Dr  Clarke  had  not  the  turn  of  mind  which  qualified 
him  for  moving  the  paffions,  and  indeed  did  not  make 
it  his  obje6I,  his  fentlments,  neverthelefs,  are  frequent¬ 
ly  exprefied  with  fuch  a  clearnefs  of  conception  and 
fuch  a  force  of  language,  as  to  produce  in  well  difpo- 
fed  readers  all  the  effedt  of  the  pathetic.  Several  vo¬ 
lumes  of  fermons  have  been  publiffied  fince  his  time, 
wffiich  are  far  fuperior  in  point  of  elegance  and  beauty, 
and  we  have  the  higheft  fenfe  of  their  merit.  But  ftill 
If  w’e  were  called  upon  to  recommend  difeourfes,  w  hich 
abound  with  the  moft  folld  inftrudllon,  and  promiffi 
the  moft  lafting  improvement,  we  ftiould  never  forget 
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dlarke.  a  Clarke  and  a  Jortin.  Three  years  after  the  do6lor’s 
'■  death  appeared  alfo  the  Twelve  Laft  books  of  the 

Iliad,  publiOied  in  4to  by  his  Ton  Mr  Samuel  Clarke, 
who  informs  us,  in  the  preface,  that  his  father  had  fi- 
niihed  the  annotations  to  the  three  firft  of  thefe  books, 
and  as  far  as  the  359th  verfe  of  the  fourth*,  and  had 
revifed  the  text  and  verfion  as  far  as  verfe  510  of  the 
fame  book.  Dr  Clarke  married  Catharine,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Reverend  Mr  Lockwood,  re£lor  of  Little 
MilTingham  in  Norfolk  *,  in  whofe  good  fenfe  and  un- 
blameable  behaviour  he  was  happy  to  his  death.  By 
her  he  had  feven  children,  two  of  whom  died  before 
and  one  a  few  weeks  after  him. 

Of  the  characEler  of  this  great  divine,  the  following 
ftiort  delineation  appeared  fome  years  hnce  in  the  Gen¬ 
tleman’s  Magazine  :  “  Samuel  Clarke,  D.  D.  redlor 
of  St  James’s,  Weftminfter  :  in  each  feveral  part  of 
ufeful  knowledge  and  critical  learning,  perhaps  with¬ 
out  a  fuperior  j  in  all  united,  certainly  without  an 
equal ;  in  his  works,  the  beft  defender  of  religion  ;  in 
his  praftice,  the  greateft  ornament  to  it  j  in  his  con- 
verfation  communicative,  and  in  an  uncommon  man¬ 
ner  inftrudlive  ;  in  his  preaching  and  writings,  ftrong, 
clear,  and  calm  *,  in  his  life,  high  in  the  efteem  of  the 
wife,  the  good,  and  the  great ;  in  his  death,  lamented 
by  every  friend  to  learning,  truth,  and  virtue.”  In 
the  fame  publication  fome  not  incurious  anecdotes 
concerning  him  arc  printed,  colle<^ed  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
Jones  of  Welwyn.  We  learned  from  them,  that  Dr 
Clarke  was  of  a  very  humane  and  tender  difpofition. 
When  his  young  children  araufed  themfelves  with  tor¬ 
menting  and  killing  flies  upon  the  windows,  he  not 
only  forbade  fuch  pradlices,  but  calmly  reafoned  with 
them,  in  fuch  a  familiar  manner,  as  was  calculated  to 
make  a  powerful  imprefTion  upon  their  minds.  He 
was  very  ready  and  condefeending  in  anfwcring  appli¬ 
cations  to  him  with  refpe£l  to  fcruples  5  numberlefs 
inflances  of  which  occurred  in  the  courfe  of  his  life; 
One  thing  of  which  Dr  Clarke  was  peculiarly  cautious, 
was  not  to  lofe  the  lead:  minute  of  his  time.  He  al¬ 
ways  carried  fome  book  about  with  him,  which  he 
would  read  whilft  riding  in  a  coach,  or  walking  in  the* 
fields,  or  if  he  had  any  leifure  moments  free  from 
company  or  his  other  ftudies.  Nay,  he  would  read 
even  in  company  itfelf,  where  he  might  take  fuch  a  li¬ 
berty  without  offence  to  good  manners.  His  memory 
was  remarkably  ftrong.  He  told  Mr  Pyle  of  Lyn, 
that  he  never  forgot  any  thing  which  he  had  once  tho¬ 
roughly  apprehended  and  underftood.  The  Dodlor, 
with  his  intimate  friends,  was  perfe£liy  free  and  eafy  ; 
but  if  drangers  were  introduced,  he  behaved  with 
much  circumfpe<5lion,  converfing  only  upon  common 
topics. 

When  he  vifited  Dr  Sykes,  his  ufual  way  was  to  fit 
with  him  upon  a  couch,  and,  reclining  upon  his  bo- 
fom,  to  difeourfe  with  him,  in  the  mod  familiar  man¬ 
ner,  upon  fuch  fubjefls  as  were  agreeable  to  the  tade 
and  judgment  of  both.  When  Sir  John  Germaine  lay 
upon  his  deathbed,  and  was  in  great  confufion  and 
trouble  of  mind,  he  fent  for  Dr  Clarke,  and  requed- 
cd  to  know  of  him  whether  he  fhould  receive  the  fa- 
crament,  and  what  he  fhould  do  in  his  fad  conditioni 
The  Do<Elor,  who  w’as  well  acquainted  with  Sir  John’s 
purfuits  and  courfe  of  life,  fedately  replied,  that  he 
could  not  advife  him  to  receive  the  faerament,  and 


that  he  did  not  think  it  likely  to  be  of  any  avail  to  him 
with  refpe£t  to  his  final  welfare.  Having  faid  this,  he 
departed  without  adminidering  the  communion,  having 
fird  recommended  the  dying  man  to  the  mercy  of 
God. 

Dr  Clarke  was  of  a  cheerful,  and  even  playful  dif¬ 
pofition.  An  intimate  friend  of  his,  the  late  Rev.  Mr 
Bott,  ufed  to  relate,  that  once  when  he  called  upon 
him,  he  found  him  fwimming  upon  a  table.  At  ano¬ 
ther  time,  when  the  two  Dr  Clarkes,  Mr  Bott,  and 
feveral  men  of  ability  and  learning  were  together,  and 
amufing  themfelves  with  diverting  tricks.  Dr  Samuel 
Clarke,  looking  out  of  the  window,  faw  a  grave 
blockhead  approaching  to  the  houfe  j  upon  which  he 
cried  out,  “  Boys,  boys,  be  wife,  here  comes  a  fool.” 
This  turn  of  his  mind  hath  fince  been  confirmed  by  Dr 
Warton,  who,  in  his  obfervations  on  the  following  line 
of  Mr  Pope, 

“  Unthought  of  frailties  cheat  us  in  the  wife,” 

fays,  “  Who  could  imagine  that  Locke  was  fond  of 
romances  *,  that  Newton  once  dudied  adrology  5  that 
Dr  Clarke  valued  himfelf  on  his  agility,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  amufed  himfelf,  in  a  private  room  of  his  houfe,  in 
leaping  over  the  tables  and  chairs  y  and  that  our  au¬ 
thor  himfelf  was  a  great  epicure  ?”  With  refpeft  to 
what  is  here  recorded  of  Dr  Clarke,  we  can  fcarcely 
perfuade  ourfelves  to  confider  it  as  a  fi-ailty.  To  be 
poffeffed  of  fuch  a  temper  as  he  was,  mud  have  been 
no  fmall  degree  of  happrnefs  5  as  it  probably  enabled 
him  to  purfue  his  important  and  ferious  dudies  with 
greater  vivacity  and  vigour.  To  be  capable  of  deriv¬ 
ing  amufement  from  trivial  circumdances,  indicates  a 
heart  at  eafe,  and  may  generally  be  regarded  as  the 
concomitant  of  virtue. 

Clarke,  William^  an  Englifh  divine,  was  born  at 
Haghmon-abbeyin  Shropfhrre,  1696;  and  after  a  gram¬ 
mar-education  at  Shrewfbury  fchool,  was  fent  to  St 
John’s  college  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  ele£led 
fellow,  Jair.  17.  1716  5  B.  A.  1731,  M.  A.  1735.  He 
was  prefented  by  Archbi drop  Wake  in  1724  to  therec- 
tor'y  of  Buxted  in  Suffex,  at  the  particular  recommen¬ 
dation  of  Dr  Wotton,  whofe  daughter  he  married. 
In  1738  he  was  made  prebendary  and  refidentiary  of 
the  cathedral  church  of  Chicheder.  Some  years  before 
this  he  had  given  to  the  public  a  fpecimen  of  his  lite¬ 
rary  abilities,  in  a  preface  of  his  father-in-law  Dr  Wot¬ 
ton ’s  Leges  Wallice  Ecclejtajlica  et  Civil es  Hoe  It  Boni^  et 
aliorumWallicje  Frincipitm  ;  or  Ecclefiadical  and  Civil 
Laws  of  Howel  D  Da,  and  other  princes  of  Wales* 
There  is  reafon  likewife  to  furmife,  that  an  excellent 
Difeourfe  on  the  Commerce  of  the  Romans,  which 
was  highly  extolled  by  Dr  Taylor  in  his  Elements  of 
the  Civil  Law,  might  have  been  written  by  our  author. 
It  came  either  from  his  hand  or  from  that  of  his  friend 
Mr  Bowyer,  and  is  reprinted  in  that  gentleman’s  Mif- 
cellaneous  Trads;  But  Mr  Clarke’s  chief  work  was, 
The  Connexion  of  the  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Englidx 
Coins  j  deducing  the  Antiquities,  Cudoms,  and  Man¬ 
ners  of  each  people  to  modern  times  5  particularly  the 
Origin  of  Feudal  Tenures,  and  of  Parliaments  *,  Illu- 
drated  throughout  wuth  critical  and  hidorical  Re¬ 
marks  on  various  Authors,  both  facred  and  profane* 
This  work  was  publiflied,  in  one  volume  quarto,  in 
1767  3  and  its  appearance  from  the  prefs  v;as  owdngta 
r  the 
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Clarke,  tlie  dlfcovery  made  by  Martin  Folkcs,  Efq,  of  the  old 
Saxon  pound.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  New- 
caftle,  whofe  beneficent  dilpofition  is  celebrated  for 
having  conferred  obligations  upon  the  author,  which 
were  not  the  elfe£ls  of  importunity.  Mr  Clarke’s  per¬ 
formance  was  perufed  in  manufcript  by  Arthur  On¬ 
flow,  Efq.  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  who  ho¬ 
noured  him  with  fome  ufeful  hints  and  obfervations  ; 
but  he  was  chiefly  indebted  to  Mr  Bowyer,  who  took 
upon  him  all  the  care  of  the  publication,  drew  up  fe- 
veral  of  the  notes,  wrote  part  of  the  differtation  on  the 
Roman  fefterce,  and  formed  an  admirable  index  to  the 
whole.  By  this  work  our  author  acquired  a  great 
and  jufl  reputation.  Indeed,  it  reflects  honour  upon 
the  country  by  which  it  is  produced  5  for  there  are 
few  performances  that  arc  more  replete  with  profound 
and  curious  learning.  Mr  Clarke’s  laft  promotions  were 
the  chancellorfliip  of  the  church  of  Chichefter,  and  the 
vicarage  of  Amport,  ivhich  were  beftowed  upon  him  in 
1770.  Thefe  preferments  he  did  not  long  live  to  en¬ 
joy,  departing  this  life  on  the  of  0<5lober,  in  the 
following  year.  He  had  refigned  in  1768,  the  reftory 
of  Buxted  to  his  fon  Edward.  In  Mr  Nichols’s  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  Bowyer,  there  are  feveral  letters  and  ex- 
trafts  of  letters  w^ritten  to  that  learned  printer  by  Mr 
Clarke,  which  difplay  him  to  great  advantage  as  a  man 
of  piety,  a  friend,  and  a  fcholar. 

In  a  fketch  of  his  chara6fer  in  the  Biographic  Bri~ 
tannica^  furnifhed  by  Mr  Hayley,  who  was  his  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance,  he  is  reprefented  as  not  only  a  man 
of  extenfive  erudition,  but  as  polfelfed  of  the  pleafing 
talent  of  communicating  his  various  knowledge  in  fa¬ 
miliar  converfatlon,  without  any  appearance  of  pedan¬ 
try  or  prefumption.  Antiquities  were  the  favourite 
fludy  of  Mr  Clarke,  as  his  publications  fufficiently 
fhow  *,  but  he  w’as  a  fecret,  and  by  no  means  an  unfuc- 
cefsful,  votary  of  the  mufes.  He  wrote  Englifh  verfc 
with  eafe,  elegance,  and  fpirlt.  Perhaps  there  are  few 
better  epigrams  in  our  language  than  the  following, 
which  he  compofed  on  feeing  the  words  Domus  ultima 
infcrlbed  on  the  vault  belonging  to  the  dukes  of  Rich¬ 
mond  in  the  cathedral  of  Chichefter. 

Did  he,  who  thus  infcrib’d  the  wall, 

Not  read,  or  not  believe,  St  Paul, 

Who  fays  there  is,  w^here’er  it  ftands. 

Another  houfe  not  made  with  hands  ? 

Or,  may  we  gather  from  thefe  words, 

That  houfe  is  not  a  houfe  of  lords  ? 

Among  the  happier  little  pieces  of  his  fportive 
poetry,  there  were  fome  animated  ftanzas,  defcribing 
the  charader  of  the  twelve  Englifh  poets,  whofe  por¬ 
traits,  engraved  by  Vertue,  w^ere  the  favourite  orna¬ 
ment  of  his  parlour  :  but  he  fet  fo  modeft  and  humble 
a  value  on  his  poetical  compofitions,  that  they  were  fel- 
dom  committed  to  paper,  and  are  therefore  very  Im- 
perfedly  preferved  In  the  memory  of  thofe  to  whom 
he  fometlmes  recited  them.  His  tafte  and  judgment 
in  poetry  appears  indeed  verv  ftriking  in  many  parts 
of  his  learned  and  elaborate  Connexion  of  Coins,  His 
illuftration  of  Neftor’s  cup,  in  particular,  may  be 
efteemed  as  one  of  the  happieft  examples  of  that  light 
and  beauty  which  the  learning  and  fplrit  of  an  elegant 
antiquarian  may  throw  on  a  cloudy  and  miftaken 
paffage  of  an  ancient  poet.  In  ftrid  attention  to  all 
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the  duties  of  his  ftatlon,  in  the  moft  adive  and  unwea-  riaro- 
ried  charity,  he  might  be  regarded  as  a  model  to  the  ohfeur® 
minifters  ot  God.  Though  his  income  was  never  large, 
it  was  his  cuftom  to  devote  a  {hilling  in  every  guinea  . 
that  he  received  to  the  fervice  of  the  poor.  As  a  ma-  ^ 
fter,  as  a  hufband,  and  a  father,  his  condud  was  ami¬ 
able  and  endearing  j  and  to  clofe  this  imperfed  {ketch 
of  him  with  his  moft  ftriking  feature,  he  was  a  man  of 
genuine  unaffeded  piety. 

CLARO-obscuro,  or  Clair-obscurb,  In  paint¬ 
ing,  the  art  of  diftributing  to  advantage  the  lights  and 
fliades  of  a  piece,  both  with  refped  to  the  eafing 
of  the  eye  and  the  effed  of  the  whole  piece.  See 
Painting. 

Ci^O'Ohfcuro,  or  Chiaro  feuro^  is  alfo  ufed  to  figni- 
fy  a  defign  confifting  only  of  two  colours,  moft  ufually 
black  and  white,  but  femetimes  black  and  yellow  \  or 
It  is  a  defign  wafhed  only  with  one  colour,  the  {hadows 
being  of  a  dufky  brown,  and  the  lights  heightened  up 
by  white. 

The  word  Is  alfo  applied  to  prints  of  two  colours 
taken  off  at  twice  ;  whereof  there  are  volumes  in  the 
cabinets  of  thofe  who  are  curious  In  prints. 

CLARUS,  or  Claros,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a 
town  of  Ionia,  famous  for  an  oracle  of  Apollo.  It  was 
built  by  Manto,  daughter  of  Tirefias,  who  fled  from 
Thebes  after  it  had  been  deftroyed  by  the  Epigoni. 

She  was  fo  afllided  with  her  misfortunes,  that  a  lake 
was  formed  with  her  tears,  where  {he  firft  founded  the 
oracle.  Apollo  w^as  from  thence  furnamed  Ciarius, 

Alfo  an  Ifland  of  the  iEgean  fea,  between  Tenedos  and 
Scios. 

CLARY.  See  Salvia,  Botany  Index, 

CiARY-lVater,  is  compofed  of  brandy,  fugar,  clary- 
flowers,  and  cinnamon,  with  a  little  ambergris  dilTolved 
in  it.  It  helps  digeftion,  and  is  cardiac.  This  w'ater 
is  rendered  either  purgative  or  emetic,  by  adding  refin 
of  jalap  and  fcammony,  ox  crocus  metal lorum.  Some 
make  clary-water  of  brandy,  juice  of  cherries,  ftraw- 
berrles,  and  goofeberries,  fugar,  cloves,  white  pepper, 
and  coriander-feeds ;  Infufed,  fiigared,  and  ftrained. 

CLASMIUM,  In  Natural  Hijlory^  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  foflils,  of  the  clafs  of  the  gypfums  ;  the  cha- 
ra6lers  of  which  are,  that  they  are  of  a  foft  texture, 
and  of  a  dull  opaque  look,  being  compofed,  as  all  the 
other  gypfums,  of  irregularly  arranged  flat  particles. 

The  w’ord  is  derived  from  the  Greek  a 

fragment  or  fmall  particle  ;  from  the  flaky  fmail  parti¬ 
cles  of  which  thefe  bodies  are  compofed.  Of  this  ge¬ 
nus  there  is  only  one  known  fpecies  :  this  is  of  a  tole¬ 
rably  regular  and  even  {lru6lure  \  though  very  coarfe 
and  harfti  to  the  touch.  It  is  of  a  very  lively  and 
beautiful  red  in  colour  j  and  is  found  in  thick  round- 
ifh  maffes,  which,  when  broken,  are  to  be  feen  com¬ 
pofed  of  irregular  arrangements  of  flat  particles  \  and 
emulate  a  ftriated  texture.  It  will  neither  give  fire 
with  fteel  nor  ferment  with  acids  \  but  calcines  very 
freely  and  eafily,  and  affords  a  very  valuable  plafter 
of  Paris,  as  do  all  the  purer  gypfums.  It  is  common 
in  Italy,  and  is  greatly  efteemed  there  \  It  is  alfo  found 
in  fome  parts  of  England,  particularly  Derbyftiire,  but 
there  It  Is  not  much  regarded. 

CLASPERS,  or  Tendrils.  See  Cirrhus. 

CLASS,  an  appellation  given  to  the  moft  general 
fubdivifions  of  any  thing :  thus^  animal  is  fubdivided 
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into  the  claflTes  quadrupeds,  birds,  fillies,  &c.  which 
are  again  fubdivided  into  ferltfes  or  orders  j  and  thefe 
lad  Into  genera.  See  Botany. 

Class,  Is  alfo  ufed  in  fchools,  In  a  fynonymous  fenfe 
with  form^  for  a  number  of  boys  all  learning  the  fame 
thing. 

CLASSIC,  or  Classical,  an  epithet,  chiefly  ap¬ 
plied  to  authors  read  in  the  clafles  at  fchools. 

This  term  feems  to  owe  its  origin  to  Tullius  Ser- 
vius,  who,  in  order  to  make  an  ellimate  of  every  per* 
fon’s  eftate,  divided  the  Roman  people  into  fix  bands, 
which  he  called  clajfes*  The  cflate  of  the  firft  clafs 
was  not  to  be  under  200I.  and  thefe  by  way  of  emi¬ 
nence  were  called  clqffici^  ‘‘  claflics  hence  authors 
of  the  firft  rank  came  to  be  called  clqfficSy  all  the  reft 
being  faid  to  be  infra  clajfem :  thus  Ariftotle  is  a  claf- 
fic  author  in  philofophy  \  Aquinas  in  fchool  divini¬ 
ty,  &c. 

CLASSICUM  w^as  the  alarm  for  battle,  given  by 
the  Roman  generals,  and  founded  by  trumpets  and 
other  martial  mufic  throughout  the  army. 

CL  AT HR  I,  in  antiquity,  bars  of  wood  or  Iron,  ufed 
in  fecuring  doors  and  windows.  There  was  a  goddefs 
called  Cltfthra^  that  prefided  over  the  clathri. 

CLAVARIA,  CLUB-TOP.  See  Botany  Index* 

CLAVARIUM,  in  antiquity,  an  allowance  the  Ro¬ 
man  foldiers  had  for  furnifliing  nails  to  fecure  th  ir 
ftioes  with.  They  raifed  frequent  mutinies,  demand¬ 
ing  largefles  of  the  emperors  under  this  pretence. 

CLAVATA  vestimenta,  in  antiquity,  habits  a- 
dorned  with  purple  clavi,  which  were  either  broad  or 
narrow.  See  Clavus. 

CLAUBERG,  John,  a  learned  profelTor  of  philo¬ 
fophy  and  divinity  at  Diufburg,  was  born  at  Solingen 
in  1622.  He  travelled  into  Plolland,  France,  and 
England,  and  in  each  country  obtained  the  efteem  of 
the  learned.  The  eledlor  of  Brandenburg  gave  him 
public  teftimonies  of  his  efteem.  He  died  in  1665. 
His  works  were  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  2  vols  410. 
The  moft  celebrated  of  thefe  is  his  treatife,  entitled 
Logica  vetus  et  nova^  &c. 

CLAUDE  le  Lorrain,  or  Claude  Gelee,  a  cele¬ 
brated  landfcape  painter,  and  a  ftriking  example  of  the 
efficacy  of  induftry  to  fupply,  or  at  lead  to  call  forth, 
genius.  Claude  was  born  in  the  diocefe  of  Toul  in  Lor¬ 
raine  in  1600  ;  and,  being  dull  and  heavy  at  fchool,  was^ 
put  an  apprentice  to  a  paftry-cook  :  he  afterwards  ram¬ 
bled  to  Rome  to  feek  a  livelihood  5  but,  being  very 
Ill-bred,  and  unacquainted  with  the  language,  nobody 
eared  to  employ  him.  Chance  threw  him  at  laft  in 
the  way  of  Auguftin  Taffi,  a  painter,  who  hired  him  to 
grind  his  colours,  and  to  do  all  the  houfehold  drudg¬ 
ery.  His  maftcr  hoping  to  make  him  ferviceable  to 
him  in  fome  of  his  greateft  works,  taught  him  by  de¬ 
grees  the  rules  of  perfpeiftive  and  the  elements  of  de¬ 
sign.  Claude  at  firft  did  not  know  what  to  make  of 
thofe  principles  of  art ;  but  being  encouraged,  and  not 
failing  in  application,  he  came  at  length  to  underftand 
them.  Then  his  foul  enlarged  itfelf  apace,  and  cul¬ 
tivated  the  art  wdth  wonderful  eagernefs.  He  exerted 
his  utmoft  induftry  to  explore  the  true  principles  of 
painting  by  an  inceflant  examination  of  nature,  that 
genuine  fource  of  excellence  *,  for  wffiich  purpofe,  he 
made  his  ftudies  in  the  open  fields  5  where  he  very 
frequently  continued  from  funrife  till  the  dulk  of 
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the  evening  compelled  him  to  withdraw  himfelf  from 
his  contemplations.  It  was  his  cuftom  to  Iketch  what¬ 
ever  he  thought  beautiful  or  ftriking  \  and  every  cu¬ 
rious  tinge  of  light,  on  all  kinds  of  objedls,  he  mark¬ 
ed  in  his  (ketches,  with  a  fimilar  colour  5  from  which 
he  perfedled  his  landfcapes  with  fuch  a  look  of  real 
nature,  and  gave  them  fuch  an  appearance  of  truth,  as' 
proved  fuperior  to  any  artift  that  had  ever  painted  in 
that  ftyle. 

The  beauties  of  his  paintings  are  derived  from  na¬ 
ture  herfelf,  which  he  examined  with  uncommon  af- 
fidulty  \  and  Sandrart  relates,  that  Claude  ufed  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  him,  as  they  walked  through  the  fields,  the 
caufes  of  the  different  appearances  of  the  fame  profpe£f 
at  different  hours  of  the  day,  from  the  refledtions  or 
refradlions  of  light,  from  dews  or  vapours  in  the  even¬ 
ing  or  morning,  with  all  the  precifion  of  a  philofopher. 
He  w'orked  on  his  pldlures  wfith  great  care,  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  bring  them  to  perfedllon,  by  touching  them  fre¬ 
quently  over  again  ;  and  if  any  performance  did  not  an- 
fwer  his  idea,  it  was  cuftoinary  with  him  to  alter, 
to  deface,  and  repaint  it  feveral  times  over,  till  it 
correfponded  wnth  the  image  pidlured  in  his  mind. 
But  whatever  ftruck  his  imagination,  while  he  obferved 
nature  abroad,  it  w^as  fo  ftrongly  impreffed  on  his  me¬ 
mory,  that  oil  his  return  to  his  work,  he  never  failed 
to  make  the  happieft  ul'e  of  it. 

His  (Ides  are  w^arm  and  full  of  luftre,  and  every  ob- 
jedl  is  properly  illumined.  His  diftances  are  admira¬ 
ble,  and  in  every  part  a  delightful  union  and  harmony 
not  only  excite  our  applaufe  but  our  admiration.  Flis 
invention  is  pleafing,  his  colouring  delicate,  and  his 
tints  have  fuch  an  agreeable  fweetnefs  and  variety, 
as  have  been  but  imperfedUy  imitated  by  the  beft  fub- 
fequent  artifts,  but  were  never  equalled.  He  frequent¬ 
ly  gave  an  uncommon  tendernefs  to  his  finifticd  trees 
by  glazing  *,  and  in  his  large  compofitions  which  he 
painted  in  frefco,  he  was  fo  exadl  that  the  diftindl  fpe- 
cies  of  every  tree  might  readily  be  diftinguifhed.  As  to 
his  figures,  when  he  painted  them  himfelf,  they  are  very 
indiflhrent  j  but  he  w^as  fo  confeious  of  his  deficiency 
in  this  refpedl,  that  he  ufually  engaged  other  artifts 
wffio  w’ere  eminent  to  paint  them  for  him  ^  of  which 
number  were  Courtois  and  Philippo  Laura.  His  pic¬ 
tures  are  now  very  rare,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  unda¬ 
maged  3  and  thofe  are  at  this  time  fo  valued,  that  no 
price,  however  great,  is  thought  to  be  fuperior  to  their 
merit.  In  order  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  fame  fub- 
jedt,  and  alfo  to  detedl  fuch  copies  of  his  works  as 
might  be  injurious  to  his  fame,  by  being  fold  for  ori¬ 
ginals,  It  was  his  cuftom  to  draw  (in  a  paper-book  pre¬ 
pared  for  this  purpofe)  the  defigns  of  all  thofe  pidlures 
which  w  ere  tranfmitted  to  different  countries ;  and  on 
the  back  of  the  drawings,  he  wrote  the  name  of  the 
peifon  who  had  been  the  purchafer.  That  book, 
wffiich  he  titled  Libro  di  Verita^  is  now  in  the  poffelTion 
of  the  duke  of  Devonftiire. 

Claude,  John^  a  Proteftant  divine,  born  In  the 
province  of  Angenois  in  1619.  Mefl*.  de  Port  Royal 
ufing  t'jieir  utmoft  endeavours  to  convert  M.  de  Tu- 
renne  to  the  Catholic  faith,  prefented  him  with  a  piece 
calculated  to  that  end,  which  his  lady  engaged  Mr 
Claude  to  anfwer  j  and  his  performance  gave  rife  to 
the  moft  famous  controverfy  that  was  ever  carried  on 
in  France  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Prpte- 

ftants. 
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Claudia  Hants.  On  the  revocation  of  the  edi^l  of  Nantz,  he  re- 
J!  tired  to  Holland,  where  he  met  with  a  kind  reception, 
t  ^lanus.  honoured  with  a  confiderable  penfion  by  the 

prince  of  Orange.  He  died  in  1687  ^  and  left  a  fon, 

Ifaac  Claude,  whom  he  lived  to  fee  minifter  of  the 
Walloon  church  at  the  Hague,  and  who  publilhed  fe- 
veral  excellent  works  of  his  deceafed  father. 

CLAUDIA,  a  veftal  virgin  at  Rome,  who  being 
fufpe^led  of  unchaftity,  is  faid  to  have  been  cleared 
from  that  imputation  in  the  following  manner  :  the 
image  of  Cybele  being  brought  out  of  Phrygia  to 
Rome  in  a  barge,  and  it  happening  to  Hick  fo  fail  in 
the  river  Tiber  that  it  could  not  be  moved,  Ihe  tying 
her  girdle,  the  badge  of  chaflity,  to  the  barge,  drew 
it  along  to  the  city,  which  a  thoufand  men  were  unable 
to  do. 

C LAUDIA  Aqua  {YvonXATwxs)^  water  conveyed  to  Rome 
by  a  canal  or  aquedu61  of  eleven  miles  in  length,  the 
contrivance  of  Appius  Claudius  the  cenfor,  and  the 
firfl;  ftru61ure  of  the  kind,  in  the  year  of  Rome  441. 
Called  alfo  Aqua  Appla.  » 

Claudia  Copia  (inferiptions),  a  name  of  Lugdunum^ 
or  Lyons  in  France,  the  birth-place  of  the  emperor 
Claudius  :  A  Roman  colony  called  Claudia^  from  its 
benefa£lor  the  emperor  j  and  Copla^  from  its  plenty  of 
^11  necelfaries,  efpecially  corn.  See  Lugdunum. 

Claudia,  or  Clodia  Via  (Ovid),  was  that  road 
which,  beginning  at  the  Pons  Milvius,  joined  the  Fla- 
minia,  pafTing  through  Etruria  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
Lacus  Sabatinus,  and  ftriking  off  from  the  Caflia, 
and  leading  to  Luca  (Antonine):  large  remains  of  it 
are  to  be  feen  above  Bracciano  (Holftenius). 

Claudia  Lex^  de  Comitiis^  was  enabled  by  M.  Cl. 
Marcellus  in  the  year  of  Rome  702.  It  ordained,  that 
at  public  e1e£lions  of  magiftrates  no  notice  fiiould  be 
taken  of  the  votes  of  fuch  as  were  abfent.  Another, 
de  Vfuray  which  forbade  people  to  lend  money  to  minors 
on  condition  of  payment,  after  the  deceafe  of  their 
parents.  Another,  de  Negotiatione^  by  Q^Claudius  the 
tribune,  535.  It  forbade  any  fenator  or  father  of  a 
fenator  to  have  any  veffel  containing  above  300  ampho- 
rse,  for  fear  of  their  engaging  themfelves  in  commercial 
fchemes.  The  fame  law  alfo  forbade  the  fame  thing  to 
the  feribes  and  the  attendants  of  the  queftors,  as  it 
was  naturally  fuppofed  that  people  who  had  any  com¬ 
mercial  connexions  could  not  be  faithful  to  their  truft 
nor  promote  the  intereft  of  the  Hate.  Another, 
576,  to  permit  the  allies  to  return  to  their  refpeftive 
cities,  after  their  names  were  inrolled.  Liv.  41.  c. 

8.  Another,  to  take  away  the  freedom  of  the  city  of 
Rome  from  the  colonifts  which  Ctefar  had  carried  to 
Novicomum. 

CLAUDIANUS,  Claudius,  a  Latin  poet,  flou- 
lifhed  in  the  4th  century,  under  the  emperor  Theo- 
dofius,  and  under  his  fons  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  It 
is  not  agreed  of  what  country  he  was  a  native  *,  but 
he  came  to  Rome  in  the  year  of  Chrift  395,  when  he 
was  about  30  years  old  ;  and  there  infinuated  himfelf 
into  Stilicho’s  favour  ;  who,  being  a  perfon  of  great 
abilities  both  for  civil  and  military  affairs,  though  a 
Goth  by  birth,  was  fo  confiderable  a  perfon  under  Ho- 
porius,  that  he  may  be  faid  for  many  years  to  have 
governed  the  weftern  empire.  Stilicho  afterwards  fell 
into  difgrace,  and  was  put  to  death  ;  and  it  is  more 
^han  probable  that  the  poet  was  involved  in  the  mis- 
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fortunes  of  his  patron,  and  fevcitiy  perfecuted  in  his  Claudiiis 
perfon  and  fortunes  by  Hadrian,  an  Egyptian  by  birth, 
who  was  captain  of  the  guards  to  Honorius,  and  fuc-  ^ 
ceeded  Stilicho.  There  is  reafon,  however,  to  think 
that  he  rofe  afterwards  to  great  favour,  and  obtained 
feveral  honours  both  civil  and  military.  The  princefs 
Serena  had  a  great  efleem  for  Claudian,  and  recom¬ 
mended  and  married  him  to  a  lady  of  great  quality 
and  fortune  in  Libya.  There  are  a  few  little  poems 
on  facred  fubje61s,  w^hich  through  miflake  have  been 
aferibed  by  fome  critics  to  Claudian  ;  and  fo  have  made 
him  be  thought  a  Chriftian.  But  St  Auftin,  who  was 
contemporary  with  him,  exprefsly  fays  that  he  w^as  a 
Heathen.  The  time  of  Claudian’s  death  is  uncertain, 
nor  do  we  know  any  further  particulars  of  his  life  than 
what  are  to  be  collected  from  his  works,  and  which 
we  have  already  related  above.  He  is  thought  to 
have  more  of  Virgil  in  his  ftyle  than  all  the  other  imi¬ 
tators  of  him. 

Claudius  I.  Roman  emperor,  A.  D.  41.  The  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  reign  was  very  promifing  ^  but  it  was 
loon  difeovered  that  little  better  than  an  idiot  filled 
the  throne,  who  might  eafily  be  made  a  tyrant :  ac¬ 
cordingly  he  became  a  very  cruel  one,  through  the 
influence  of  his  emprefs,  the  infamous  MelTalina  :  after 
her  death,  he  married  his  niece  Agrippina,  w^ho  caufed 
him  to  be  poifoned  to  make  room  for  Nero,  A.  D.54. 

See  {JiiJlory  of)  Rome. 

Claudius  II.  Aurelius^  furnamed  GothicuSy  flgna- 
lized  himfelf  by  his  courage  and  prudence  under  the 
reigns  of  Valerian  and  Julian  *,  and  on  the  death  of  the 
latter  was  declared  emperor  in  268.  He  put  to  death 
Aureolus,  the  murderer  of  Gallienus  ^  defeated  the 
Germans  ;  and  in  269  marched  againft  the  Goths,  who 
ravaged  the  empire  with  an  army  of  300,000  men, 
which  he  at  flrfl;  haiaflcd,  and  the  next  year  entirely 
defeated  5  but  a  contagious  difeafe,  which  had  fpread 
through  that  vafl:  army,  w’as  caught  by  the  Romans  5 
and  the  emperor  himfelf  died  of  it  a  fhort  time  after, 
aged  56.  Pollio  fays,  that  this  prince  had  the  modera¬ 
tion  of  Auguftus,  the  virtue  of  Trajan,  and  the  piety 
of  Antoninus. 

CLAVES  INSULT,  a  term  ufed  in  the  ifle  of  Man, 
where  all  weighty  and  ambiguous  caufes  arc  referred  to 
a  jury  of  twelve,  who  are  called  claves  the  keys 

of  the  ifland. 

CLAVICHORD,  and  Clavicitherium,  tw^o  mu- 
fical  inftruments  ufed  in  the  1 6th  century.  They  were 
of  the  nature  of  the  fpinet,  but  of  an  oblong  figure. 

The  firfl;  is  Hill  ufed  by  the  nuns  in  convents  and 
that  the  pra£litioners  may  not  difturb  the  fillers  in  the 
dormitory,  the  firings  are  muffled  with  fmall  bits  of 
fine  w^oollen  cloth. 

CLAVICLE.  See  Anatomy  Index, 

CLAVICYMBALUM,  in  antiquity,  a  mufical  in- 
firument  with  50  firings.  Modern  writers  apply  the 
name  to  our  harpfichords. 

CL  AVI  VESTiuM,  were  flowers  or  fiuds  of  purple, 
interwoven  with  or  fewed  upon  the  garments  of  knights 
or  fenators  y  only,  for  diftindlion,  the  former  ufed  them 
narrow^  the  latter  broad. 

CLAVIS  properly  fignlfies  a  key;  and  is  fome- 
times  ufed  in  Englifh  to  denote  an  explanation  of  fome 
obfeure  pafiages  of  any  book  or  writing. 

CLAVIUS,  Christopher.,  a  German  Jefuit, 

born 
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born  at  Bamberg,  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
mathematics,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  perfons  employ¬ 
ed  to  redlify  the  kalendar  ;  the  defence  of  which  he 
alfo  undertook  againft  thofe  w’ho  cenfurcd  it,  efpecially 
Scaliger.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1612,  aged  75.  His 
w^orks  have  been  printed  in  five  volumes  folio  5  the 
principal  of  which  is  his  Commentary  on  Euclid’s  Ele- 
ments. 


CLAUSE,  in  Graintnar^  denotes  a  member  of  a  pe¬ 
riod  or  fentence. 

I  Clause  fignifies  alfo  an  article  or  particular  flipu- 

lation  in  a  contrad,  a  charge  or  condition  in  a  tefta- 
ment,  &c. 

CLAUSENBURG,  a  large  city  of  Tranfilvanla, 
fituated  on  the  river  Samos,  in  E.  Long.  23.  20. 
N.  Lat.  46.  53. 

CLAVUS,  in  antiquity,  an  ornament  upon  the 
robes  of  the  Roman  fenators  and  knights,  which  was 
more  or  Icfs  broad,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the 
perfon  ;  hence  the  diflin^lion  of  tunica  angufti-clavia 
and  lati-clavia. 

Clavus,  in  Medicine  2ind  Surgery ^  is  ufed  in  feve- 
ral  fignifications  :  i.  Clavus  hyftericus,  is  a  (hooting 
pain  in  the  head,  between  the  pericranium  and  cra¬ 
nium,  which  affe^ls  fuch  as  have  the  green  ficknefs. 
2.  Clavus  oculorum,  according  to  Celfus,  is  a  callous 
tubercle  on  the  white  of  the  eye,  taking  its  denomi¬ 
nation  from  its  figure.  3.  Clavus  imports  indurated 
tubercles  of  the  uterus.  4.  It  alfo  imports  a  chi- 
rurgical  inftrument  of  gold,  mentioned  by  Amatus 
Lufitanus,  defigned  to  be  introduced  into  an  exul- 
cerated  palate,  for  the  better  articulation  of  the  voice. 
5*  It  fignifies  a  callus,  or  corn  on  the  foot. 
Claws  Annalis^  in  antiquity.  So  rude  and  igno- 
I  I  rant  were  the  Romans  towards  the  rile  of  their  Hate, 

(that  the  driving  or  fixing  a  nail  was  the  only  method 
they  had  of  keeping  a  regifter  of  time  5  for  which 
reafon  it  was  called  clavus  annaiis.  There  was  an  an- 
|j  cient  law,  ordaining  the  chief  prastor  to  fix  a  nail 

\  every  year  on  the  Ides  of  September  5  it  was  driven 

into  the  right  fide  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Opt.  Max. 

I  towards  Minerva’s  temple.  This  cuftom  of  keeping 

an  account  of  time  by  means  of  fixing  nails  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  Romans  j  for  the  Etrurians  ufed  like- 
wife  to  drive  nails  into  the  temple  of  their  goddefs 
Nortia  with  the  fame  view. 


CLAW,  among  zoologlfts,  denotes  the  fliarp-point- 
ed  nails  with  which  the  feet  of  certain  quadrupeds  and 
birds  are  furnlfhed. 

CLAY,  in  Natural  Hijloryy  a  genus  of  earths,  the 
chara6lers  of  which  are  thefe  :  They  are  firmly  cohe- 
rent,  weighty,  and  compaQ;  >  Hiff,  vifeid,  and  dudlile  to 
a  great  degree,  w^hile  moih  ;  fmooth  to  the  touch  \  not 
eafily  breaking  between  the  fingers,  nor  readily  dif- 
fiifible  in  water ;  and,  w'hen  mixed,  not  readily  fubfid- 
ing  from  it.  See  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  Index, 

Clay,  a  town  of  Norfolk  in  England,  feated  on 
an  arm  of  the  fea  between  two  rivers,  in  E.  Long, 
o.  30.  N.  Lat.  47.  28. 

CiAY-Lands^  thofe  abounding  with  clay,  whether 
black,  blue,  yellow,  white,  Sec.  of  which  the  black  and 
the  yellow  rre  the  belt  for  corn. 

All  clay-foils  are  apt  to  chill  the  plants  growing  on 
tJiem  in  moill  feafons,  as  they  retain  too  much  water : 
in  dry  feafons,  on  the  contrary,  they  turn  hard  and 
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choke  the  plants.  The  natural  produce  of  clay  Clayton 
foils  is  goofe-grafs,  large  daifies,  thiftles,  docks,  pop- 
pies,  &c.  Some  bear  clover  and  rye-grafs ;  and, 
if  well  manured,  produce  the  bell  grain  ;  they  hold  v,— — y— . 
manure  the  bell  of  all  lands  j  and  the  moll  proper  for 
them  are  horfe-dung,  pigeons-dung,  fome  kinds  of 
marie,  folding  of  llieep,  malt-dull,  allies,  chalk,  lime, 
foot,  &c. 

CLAYTON,  Hr  Robert,  a  prelate  of  great 
learning,  of  dillinguifhed  wmrth  and  probity,  and  a  re- 
fpedlable  member  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Socie¬ 
ties  at  London,  w^as  advanced  to  the  bilhoprlc  of  Kll- 
lala,  Jan.  23.  1 729  ^  tranllated  to  the  fee  of  Corke,  Dec. 

^9*  1735?  to  that  of  Clogher,  Aug.  26.  1745^  and 
died  much  lamented,  Feb.  25.  1758.  His  publications 
are,  i.  A  Letter  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa^ions, 
n®  461,  p.  B13.  giving  an  account  of  a  Frenchman  70 
years  old  (at  Inilhanan,  in  his  diocefe  of  Corke),  who 
faid  he  gave  fuck  to  a  child. — 2.  The  Chronology 

of  the  Hebrew  Bible  vindicated,  &c.  1751,  4to. _ 

3.  An  impartial  Inquiry  into  the  Time  of  the  Co¬ 
ming  of  the  MelTiah,  1751,  8vo. — 4.  An  ElTay  on 
Spirit,  1751.  8vo — 5.  A  Vindication  of  the  Hillories 
of  the  Old  and  New  Tellament,  in  Anfwer  to  the  Ob- 
jeaions  of  the  late  Lord  Bolingbroke  >  in  Two  Letters 
to  a  young  Nobleman,  1752,  8vo,  reprinted  in  1753, 

— 6.  A  Defence  of  the  Eflay  on  Spirit,  with  Re¬ 
marks  on  the  feveral  pretended  Anfwers  ;  and  which 
may  ferve  as  an  Antidote  agalnll  all  that  lliall  ever  ap¬ 
pear  againll  it,  1753,  8vo. — 7.  A  Journal  from  Grand 
Cairo  to  Mount  Sinai,  and  back  again,  tranllated 
from  a  Manufeript,  written  by  the  Prefetto  of  E- 
gypt,  in  Company  with  fome  MilTionaries  de  propa^ 
gandd  Jide  at  Grand  Cairo  :  to  which  are  added,  Re¬ 
marks  on  the  Origin  of  Hieroglyphics,  and  the  My¬ 
thology  of  the  ancient  Heathens,  1753,  two 

editions  4to  and  8vo.  It  was  foon  after  this  publica¬ 
tion  that  his  Lordrtiip  became  (in  March  1754)  a  fel¬ 
low  of  the  Society  of  Antiquarians. — 8.  fome  Thoughts 
on  Self-love,  Innate  Ideas,  Free-will,  Talle,  Senti¬ 
ments,  Liberty,  and  NecelTity,  &c.  occafioned  by  read¬ 
ing  Mr  Hume’s  Works,  and  the  fhort  Treatife  written 
in  French  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  on  CompalTion,  1754, 

8vo. — 9.  A  Vindication  of  the  Hillories  of  the  Old 
and  New  Tellament,  Part  11.  Adorned  with  feveral 
Explanatory  Cuts,  1754,  8vo.--io.  Letters  between 
the  bilhop  of  Clogher  and  Mr  William  Penn,  con¬ 
cerning  Baptifm,  1755,  8vo.— II.  A  Speech  made 
in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  in  Ireland,  on  Monday,  Fe¬ 
bruary,  2.  1756,  for  omitting  the  Nicene  and  Atha- 

nafian  Creeds  out  of  the  Liturgy,  &c.  1756,  8vo _ 

12.  A  Vindication,  Part  III.  1758,  8vo.  The  three 
parts  of  the  Eflay  on  Spirit  were  reprinted  by  Mr 
Bowyer,  in  one  vol,  8vo,  1759;  with  fome  additional 
notes,  and  an  index  of  texts  of  Scripture  illullrated  or 
explained. 

CL  A  YT  ONI  A.  See  Botany  Index, 

CLAZOMENiE,  -arum,  (Herodotus,  Strabo, Vel¬ 
leius,  Pliny)  5  C/a%omena,  cr,  (Mela)  j  one  of  the  ^ 
twelve  ancient  cities  of  Ionia.  The  country  of  An¬ 
axagoras  ;  fituated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colophon, 

The  city  was  fmall,  its  port  on  the  N.  N.  W.  fide 
of  the  illand.  Hr  Chandler  informs  us,  that  traces  of 
the  walls  are  found  by  the  fea  3  and  in  a  hill  are  velli- 
ges  of  a  theatre.  Three  or  four  trees  grow  on  it 5  and 
..  A  a  by 
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Gleanthes  by  one  Is  a  cave  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  afFording  w^ater, 
II  A  vaulted  room  with  a  chimney  at  one  end,  and  a  ho- 
Cieevers,  made  with  ftones  piled,  are  all  the  prefent 

llrudtures ;  and  thefe  are  chiefly  frequented  by  fiflier- 
men  and  by  perfons  employed  to  watch  and  to  drive 
away  birds  when  the  grain  ripens.  Referring  to  this 
confined  fituation  of  Clazomenae,  a  famous  fophift, 
when  importuned  to  adorn  his  native  city  by  re- 
fiding  in  it  rather  than  at  Smyrna,  replied,  night¬ 
ingale  refiifes  to  Jing  in  a  cage* 

GLEANTHES,  a  Stoic  philofopher,  difciplc  of 
Zeno,  flourifhed  240  years  before  Chrift.  He  main¬ 
tained  himfelf  in  the  day  by  working  in  the  night: 
being  queflioned  by  the  magiftrates  how  he  fubfifted, 
he  brought  a  w^oman  for  whom  he  kneaded  bread, 
and  a  gardener  for  w^hom  he  drew  water  \  and  refufed 
a  prefent  from  them.  He  compofed  Jeveral  works, 
of  which  there  are  now  only  a  few  fragments  remain- 
ing. 

CLEAR,  as  a  naval  term,  is  varioufly  applied  to 
the  weather,  the  fea-coafts,  cordage,  navigation,  &c. 
The  weather  is  faid  to  be  clear  when  it  is  fair  and 
open,  as  oppofed  to  cloudy  or  foggy.  The  fea-coaft  is 
called  clear  when  the  navigation  is  not  interrupted,  or 
rendered  dangerous  by  rocks,  fands,  or  breakers,  &.c. 
It  is  exprelfed  of  cordage,  cables,  &c.  when  they  are 
unembarraffed  or  difentangled,  fo  as  to  be  ready  for 
immediate  fervice.  It  is  ufually  oppofed  to  foul  in  all 
thefe  fenfes. 

CLEARCHUS,  a  tyrant  of  Heraclea  in  Pontus, 
who  was  killed  by  Chion  and  Leonidas,  Plato’s  pu¬ 
pils,  during  the  celebration  of  the  feftivals  of  Bacchus. 
He  had  enjoyed  the  fovereign  power  during  12  years. 
A  Lacedaemonian  fent  to  quiet  the  Byzantines.  He 
was  recalled,  but  refufed  to  obey,  and  fled  to  Cyrus 
the  younger,  who  made  him  captain  of  13,000  Greek 
foldiers.  He  obtained  a  victory  over  Artaxerxes,  who 
was  fo  enraged  at  the  defeat,  that  when  Clearchus  fell 
into  his  hands  by  the  treachery  of  Tiffaphernes,  he  put 
him  immediately  to  death. 

CLEATS,  in  naval  affairs,  pieces  of  wood  having 
one  or  two  proje6ling  ends  whereby  to  fatten  the 
ropes:  fome  of  them  are  fattened  to  the  ftirouds  below 
for  this  purpofe,  and  others  nailed  to  different  places 
of  the  fliip’s  deck  or  fides. 

CLECHE,  in  Heraldry y  a  kind  of  crofs,  charged 
with  another  crofs  of  the  fame  figure,  but  of  the  colour 
of  the  field. 

C LEDGE,  among  miners,  denotes  the  upper  ttra- 
tuin  of  fullers  earth. 

CLEDONISM,  Cledonismus,  a  kind  of  divina¬ 
tion,  in  ufe  among  the  ancients.  The  word  is  formed 
from  which  fignifies  two  things,  rumor,  “  a 

report,”  and  ams^  “  a  bird.”  In  the  firft  fenfe,  cle- 
donifm  (hould  denote  a  kind  of  divination  drawn  from 
words  occafionally  uttered.  Cicero  obferves,  that  the 
Pythagoreans  made  obfervation  not  only  of  the  words 
cf  the  gods,  but  of  thofe  of  men  ;  and  accordingly  be¬ 
lieved  the  pronouncing  of  certain  words,  e.  g.  incen- 
diutn,  at  a  meal,  very  unhappy.  Thus,  inttead  of  pri- 
fon,  they  ufed  the  word  domicilium  ;  and  to  avoid  erin- 
nys,  furies,  faid  eumenides*  In  the  fecond  fenfe,  cledo- 
nifm  Ihould  feem  a  divination  drawn  from  birds ;  the 
fame  with  ornithomantia. 

CLEEVERS.  See  Cuters. 


CLEF,  or  Cliff,  in  Mufic^  derived  from  the  La¬ 
tin  word  clavis,  “  a  key  becaufe  by  it  is  expreffed 
the  fundamental  found  in  the  diatonic  fcale,  which  re¬ 
quires  a  determined  fuccefllon  of  tones  or  femitones, 
whether  major  or  minor,  peculiar  to  the  note  from 
whence  we  fet  out,  and  refulting  from  its  polition  in 
the  fcale.  Hence,  as  it  opens  a  way  to  this  fuccef- 
fion,  and  difeovers  it,  the  technical  term  key  is  ufed 
with  great  propriety.  But  clefs  rather  point  out 
the  pofition  of  different  mufical  parts  in  the  general 
fyttem,  and  the  relations  which  they  bear  one  to  an¬ 
other. 

A  clef,  fays  Rouffeau,  is  a  charafter  in  mufic  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  a  ftave,  to  determine  the  degree  of 
elevation  occupied  by  that  ttave  in  the  general  claviary 
or  fyttem,  and  to  point  out  the  names  of  all  the  notes 
w^hich  it  contains  in  the  line  of  that  clef. 

Anciently  the  letters  by  which  the  notes  of  the  ga¬ 
mut  w'ere  fignified  were  called  clefs.  Thus  the  let¬ 
ter  A  was  the  clef  of  the  note  la,  C  the  clef  of  ut,  E 
the  clef  of  mi,  &.c.  In  proportion  as  the  fyttem  was 
extended,  the  embarralfment  and  fuperfluity  of  this 
multitude  of  clefs  were  felt. 

Gui  d’Arezzo,  who  had  invented  them,  marked  a 
letter  or  clef  at  the  beginning  of  each  line  in  the  ttave  j 
for  as  yet  he  had  placed  no  notes  in  the  fpaces.  In 
procefs  of  time  they  marked  no  more  than  one  of  the 
feven  clefs  at  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  lines  onlyj 
and  this  was  fufficient  to  fix  the  pofition  of  all  the 
rett,  according  to  their  natural  order  :  at  latt,  of  thefe 
feven  lines  or  clefs  they  feleded  four,  w^hich  were  call- 


ed  claves  fgnatcc,  or  difcriminating  clefs,  becaufe  they 
fatisfied  themfelves  with  marking  one  of  them  upon 
one  of  the  lines,  from  which  the  powders  of  all  the  others 
might  be  recognized.  Prefently  afterwards  they  even 
retrenched  one  of  thefe  four,  viz.  the  gamma,  of 
w^hich  they  made  ufe  to  mark  the  fol  below,  that  is  to 
fay,  the  hypoproflambanomene  added  to  the  fyttem  of 
the  Greeks. 

In  reality  Kircher  afferts,  that  if  we  underttood  the 
charadlers  in  which  ancient  mufic  was  written,  and  exa¬ 
mined  minutely  the  forms  of  our  clefs,  we  Ihould  find 
that  each  of  them  reprefents  the  letter  a  little  altered 
in  its  form,  by  which  the  note  was  originally  named. 
Thus  the  clef  of  fol  was  originally  a  G,  the  clef  of  ut 


a  C,  and  the  clef  of  fa  an  F. 

We  have  then  three  clifs,  one  a  fifth  above  the  piatc 
other  :  the  clef  of  F,  or  fa,  which  is  the  loweft  ;  CXLIV. 
the  clef  of  ut,  or  C,  which  is  the  fifth  above  the  for- 
mer  ;  and  the  clef  of  fol,  or  G,  which  is  a  fifth  above  * 
that  of  ut.  Thefe  clefs,  both  as  marked  by  foreigners 
and  in  Britain,  may  be  feen  in  art.  170  of  Music  3  up¬ 
on  which  it  is  neceffary  to  remark,  that  by  a  remain 


of  ancient  pra6lice,  the  clef  is  always  placed  upon  a 
line,  and  never  in  a  fpace.  It  deferves  notice,  that 
the  clef  oifa  is  marked  in  three  different  manners  :  one 
in  mufic  which  is  printed  5  another^  in  mufic  which  is 
written  or  engraved  5  and  a  third  in  the  full  harmony 
of  the  chorus. 

By  adding  four  lines  above  the  clef  of  fol,  and  three 
lines  beneath  the  clef  of  fa,  which  gives  both  above 
and  below  the  greatett  extent  of  permanent  or  efta- 
bliflied  lines,  it  appears,  that  the  whole  fcale  of  notes 
which  can  be  placed  upon  the  gradations  relative  to 
thefe  clefs  amounts  to  24";  that  is  to  fay,  three  o£laves 
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Cle£  and  a  fourth  from  the  F,  or  fa^  which  5s  found  be- 
ncath  the  firft  line,  to  the  Ji^  or  B,  which  is  found 
above  the  laft,  and  all  this  together  forms  what  we  call 
the  general claviary  ;  from  whence  we  may  judge,  that 
this  compafs  has,  for  a  long  time,  conftituted  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  fyflem.  But  as  at  prefent  it  is  continually 
acquiring  new  degrees,  as  well  above  as  below»,  the  de¬ 
grees  are  marked  by  leger  lines,  which  are  added  above 
or  below  as  occafion  requires, 

Inftead  of  joining  all  the  lines,  as  has  been  done  by 
RoulTeau  in  his  Diftionary,  (plate  A,  fig.  5.)  to  mark 
the  relation  which  one  clef  bears  to  another,  they  fe- 
parate  them  five  by  five  *,  becaufe  it  is  pretty  nearly 
w'ithin  the  degrees  to  which  the  compafs  of  ordinary 
voices  extends.  '  This  collection  of  five  lines  is  called  a 
Jlave  ;  and  in  thefe  they  place  a  clef,  to  determine  the 
names  of  the  notes,  the  pofitions  of  femitones,  and  to 
fhow  what  ftation  the  Have  occupies  in  the  claviary  or 
general  fcale. 

In  whatever  manner  wre  take  five  fucceflive  lines  In 
the  claviary,  we  (hall  find  one  clef  comprehended  ;  nay, 
fometimes  two,  in  which  cafe  one  may  be  retrenched  as 
ufeiefs.  Cuftom  has  even  prefcribed  which  of  the  two 
fhuuld  be  retrenched,  and  which  retained  j  It  is  this 
likewife  which  has  determined  the  number  of  pofitions 
afiigned  to  each  clef. 

If  I  form  a  ftave  of  the  firft  five  lines  In  the  clavia¬ 
ry,  beginning  from  below,  I  find  the  clef  of  fa  in  the 
fourth  line.  This  then  is  one  pofition  of  the  clef,  and 
this  pofition  evidently  relates  to  the  loweft  note  j  thus 
likewife  it  is  that  of  the  bafs  clef. 

If  I  wifti  to  gain  a  third  in  afcent,  I  muft  add  a  line 
above  ;  I  muft  then  obliterate  one  below,  otherwife 
the  ftave  will  contain  more  than  five  lines.  The  clef  of 
fa  then  is  found  transferred  from  the  fourth  to  the 
third,  and  the  clef  of  ut  is  likewife  found  upon  the 
fifth  j  but  as  two  clefs  are  ufeiefs,  they  retrench  here 
that  of  ut^  It  is  evident,  that  the  ftave  of  this  clef  is 
a  third  higher  than  the  former. 

By  throwing  aw^ay  ftill  one  line  below  to  gain  ano¬ 
ther  above,  we  have  a  third  kind  of  a  ftave,  where  the 
clef  of  fa  will  be  found  upon  the  fecond  line,  and  that 
of  ut  upon  the  fourth.  Here  we  leave  out  the  clef  of 
fa^  and  retain  that  of  ut.  We  have  now  gained  ano¬ 
ther  third  above,  and  loft  it  below. 

By  continuing  thefe  alterations  from  line  to  line, 
we  pafs  fucceflively  through  four  different  pofitions 
of  the  clef  of  ut.  Having  arrived  at  that  of fol^  we 
find  it  placed  upon  the  fecond  line,  and  then  upon 
the  firft.  This  pofition  includes  the  five  higheft  lines, 
and  gives  the  ftiarpeft  diapafon  which  the  clefs  can  fig- 
nlfy. 

The  reader  may  fee  In  Rouffeau’s  Mufical  Di£bion- 
ary,  Plate  A.  fig.  5.  this  fucceftion  of  clefs  from  the 
loweft  to  the  higheft  ;  which  in  all  conftitutes  eight 
ftaves,  clefs,  or  different  pofitions  of  clefs. 

Whatever  may  be  the  chara^fer  and  genius  of  any 
voice  or  inftmment,  if  its  extent  above  or  below  does 
not  furpafs  that  of  the  general  claviary,  in  this  number 
may  be  found  a  ftation  and  a  clef  fultable  to  it ;  and 
there  are,  in  reality,  clefs  determined  for  all  the  parts 
in  rnufic.  If  the  extent  of  a  part  is  very  confiderable, 
fo  that  the  number  of  lines  neceffary  to  be  added  above 
or  below  may  become  inconvenient,  the  clef  is  then 
changed  in  the  courfe  of  the  mufic.  It  may  be  plainly 
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perceived  by  the  figure,  what  clef  it  is  neceffary  to 
choofe,  for  railing  or  deprefling  any  part,  under  what¬ 
ever  clef  it  may  be  a6iually  placed. 

It  will  likewife  appear,  that,  in  order  to  adjuft  one 
clef  to  another,  both  muft  be  compared  by  the  gene¬ 
ral  claviary,  by  means  of  which  we  may  determine 
what  every  note  under  one  of  the  clefs  is  with  re- 
fpedf  to  the  other.  It  is  by  this  exercife  repeated 
that  we  acquire  the  habit  of  reading  vdth  eafe  all  the 
parts. 

From  this  manoeuvre  it  follows,  that  we  may  place 
whatever  note  we  pleafe  of  the  gamut  upon  any  line 
or  fpace  whatever  of  the  ftave,  fince  we  have  thd 
choice  of  eight  different  pofitions,  which  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  notes  in  the  o<ftave.  Thus  you  may  mark  a 
whole  tune  upon  the  fame  line,  by  changing  the  clef 
at  each  gradation.  The  7th  fig.  of  the  fame  plate  in 
Rouffeau’s  Mufical  Dictionary,  to  which  we  formerly 
referred,  ihows  by  the  feries  of  clefs  the  order  of  the 
notes,  rc,yh,  /a,  «/,  mt^fol^f^  rc,  rifing  by  thirds,  al¬ 
though  all  placed  upon  the  fame  line.  The  fig.  fol¬ 
lowing  reprefents  upon  the  order  of  the  fame  clefs 
the  note  ut,  which  appears  to  defeend  by  thirds  upon 
all  the  lines  of  the  ftave  ;  and  further,  which  yet,  by 
means  of  changing  the  clef,  ftill  preferves  its  unifon. 
It  Is  upon  fuch  examples  as  this,  that  fcholars  ought 
to  exercife  themfelves,  in  order  to  underftand  at  the 
firft  glance  the  powers  of  all  the  clefs,  and  their  fimul- 
taneous  effedf. 

There  are  tw’o  of  their  pofitions,  viz,  the  clef  of 
fal  upon  the  firft  line,  and  that  of  fa  upon  the  third, 
which  feem  daily  to  fall  more  and  more  into  defuetude'. 
The  firft  of  thefe  may  feem  lefs  neceffary,  becaufe 
it  produces  nothing  but  a  pofition  entirely  fimilar  to 
that  of^  upon  the  fourth  line,  from  which  bow^ever 
it  differs  by  two  odlaves.  As  to  the  clef  of  fa,  it  is 
plain,  that  in  removing  it  entirely  from  the  third  line, 
we  fhall  no  longer  have  any  equivalent  pofition,  and 
that  the  compofition  of  the  claviary,  which  is  at 
prefent  complete,  will  by  thefe  means  become  de¬ 
fective. 

Thus  much  for  Rouffeau’s  account  of  clefs.  He  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  explain  their  tranfpofition ;  but  as  this  would 
render  the  prefent  article  too  long  and  intricate,  w^c 
refer  the  curious  to  his  Mufcal  DiBiojjary,  vol.  i. 
page  162.  See  alfo  Malcoin^s  Dijfcrtation  on  Mufic, 

CLEFT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  a  fpace  made  by  the 
reparation  of  parts.  Green  timber  is  very  apt  to  fplit 
and  cleave  in  feveral  places,  after  it  is  wrought  Into 
form  ;  and  thefe  cracks  in  it  are  very  difagreeable  to 
the  fight,  1  he  common  method  of  the  country  car¬ 
penters  is  to  fill  up  thefe  cracks  with  a  mixture  of 
greafe  and  faw  duft  5  but  the  neateft  w^ay  of  all  is, 
the  foaking  both  fides  well  with  the  fat  of  beef-broth, 
and  then  dipping  pieces  of  fponge  into  the  fame  broth, 
and  filling  up  all  the  cracks  with  them  :  they  fwell 
out  fo  as  to  fill  the  whole  crack  j  and  accommodate 
themfelvesfowellto  It,  that  the  deficiency  is  hardly  feen. 

Clefts,  or  Cracks,  in  farriery,  appear  on  the 
bought  o^  the  pafterns,  and  are  caufed  by  a  ftiarp  and 
malignant  humour.  See  Farriery  Index, 

CL  EM  A,  in  antiquity,  a  twig  of  the  vine,  which 
ferves  as  a  badge  of  the  centurion’s  office, 

CLEMATIS,  virgin’s-bower.  See  Botany  In^ 

deXn 

A  a  2  CLEMENCY^ 
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Clemency.  CLEMENCY,  denotes  mucli  the  fame  tvith  mercy, 
and  implies  a  remiflion  of  feverity  towards  offenders. 

,  The  term  is  moft  generally  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the 

forgivencfs  exercifed  by  princes  or  perfons  of  high 
authority.  It  is  the  refult,  indeed,  of  a  dlfpofition 
which  ought  to  be  cultivated  by  all  ranks,  though 
its  effe8:s  cannot  be  equally  confpicuous  or  extenfive. 
In  praife  of  clemency  joined  with  power,  it  is  obferved, 
that  it  is  not  only  the  privilege,  the  honour,  and  the 
duty  of  a  prince,  but  it  is  alfo  his  fecurity,  and  better 
than  all  his  garrifons,  forts,  and  guards,  to  preferve 
liimfelf  and  his  dominions  in  fafety  :  That  that  prince 
is  truly  royal,  who  mafters  himfelf  j  looks  upon  all  in¬ 
juries  as  below  him  5  and  governs  by  equity  and  reafon, 
not  by  paflion  or  caprice.  In  llluflration  of  this  fub- 
je6l,  the  following  examples  are  fele^led  out  of  many 
recorded  in  hiftory. 

Sueton,  c.  I.  Two  patricians  having  confpired  againft  Titus 
the  Roman  emperor,  w’ere  dlfcovered,  convi£led,  and 
fentenced  to  death  by  the  fenate  5  but  the  good-na¬ 
tured  prince  fent  for  them,  and  in  private  admoniflied 
them,  that  in  vain  they  afpired  to  the  empire,  which 
was  given  by  deftiny  ;  exhorting  them  to  be  fatisfied 
with  the  rank  in  which  by  Providence  they  had  been 
placed,  and  offering  them  any  thing  elfe  which  was  in 
his  power  to  grant.  At  the  fame  time  he  difpatched 
a  meffehger  to  the  mother  of  one  of  them,  who  was 
then  at  a  great  diftance,  and  under  deep  concern  about 
the  fate  of  her  fon,  to  alfure  her,  that  her  fon  W’as  not 
only  alive,  but  forgiven. 

2.  Licinius  having  raifed  a  numerous  army,  Zofi- 
mus  fays  130,000  men,  endeavoured  to  wreft  the  go¬ 
vernment  out  of  the  hands  of  his  brother-in-law’^  Con- 
ilantine  the  emperor.  But  his  army  being  defeated, 
Licinius  fled  with  what  forces  he  could  rally  to  Nico- 
media,  w^hither  Conflantine  purfued  him,  and  imme¬ 
diately  invefled  the  place  ;  but  on  the  fecond  day  of 
the  fiege,  the  emperor’s  After  intreating  him,  with  a 
flood  of  tears,  by  the  teiidernefs  he  had  ever  ftiowui 
for  her,  to  forgive  her  hufband,  and  grant  him  at  leaft 
his  life,  he  w^as  prevailed  upon  to  comply  with  her  re- 
queft  ;  and  the  next  day,  Licinius,  Anding  no  means 
of  making  his  efcape,  prefented  himfelf  before  the 
conqueror,  and  throwing  himfelf  at  his  feet,  yielded 
to  him  the  purple  and  the  other  enAgns  of  fovereignty. 
Conftantine  received  him  in  a  very  friendly  manner, 
entertained  him  at  his  table,  and  afterwards  fent  him 
to  I'hefl'alonica,  aflurlng  him,  that  he  fhould  live  un- 
molefted  fo  long  as  he  raifed  no  new  difturbances. 

3.  The  council  of  thirty,  eftablifhed  at  Athens  by 
Lyfander,  committed  the  moft  execrable  cruelties. 
Upon  pretence  of  reftraining  the  multitude  within 
their  duty,  and  to  prevent  feditions,  they  had  caufed 
guards  to  be  afligned  them,  had  armed  3000  of  the 
citizens  for  that  purpofe,  and  at  the  fame  time  dif- 
armed  all  the  reft.  The  whole  city  was  in  the  utmoft 
terror  and  difmay.  Whoever  oppofed  their  injuftice 
and  violence  fell  a  vi6lim  to  their  refentment.  Riches 
v;ere  a  crime  that  never  failed  of  drawing  a  fentence 
upon  their  owners,  always  followed  with  death  and  the 
conAfeation  of  eftates  *,  which  the  thirty  tyrants  di¬ 
vided  amongft  themfelvcs.  They  put  more  people  to 
death  (fays  Xenophon)  in  eight  months  of  a  peace, 
than  their  enemies  had  done  in  a  war  of  thirty  years. 
All  the  citizens  of  any  conAderation  in  Athens,  and 


who  retained  a  love  of  liberty,  quitted  a'  place  reduced  Clemency, 
to  fo  hard  and  ihameful  a  flavery,  and  fought  elfewhere 
an  afylum  and  retreat  where  they  might  live  in  fafe¬ 
ty.  At  the  head  of  thefe  was  Thrafybulus,  a  perfon 
of  extraordinary  merit,  who  beheld  with  the  moft  live¬ 
ly  affiidion  the  miferies  of  his  country. 

The  Lacedemonians  had  the  inhumanity  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  deprive  thofe  unhappy  fugitives  of  this  laft  re- 
fource.  They  publiihed  an  edi6t  to  prohibit  the  cities 
of  Greece  from  giving  them  refuge,  decreed  that  they 
fhould  be  delivered  up  to  the  thirty  tyrants,  and  con¬ 
demned  all  fuch  as  fhould  contravene  the  execution  of 
this  ediift  to  pay  a  Ane  of  Ave  talents.  Only  two  ci¬ 
ties  reje<fted  with  difdain  fo  unjuft  an  ordinance,  Me- 
gara  and  Thebes  ;  the  latter  of  which  made  a  decree 
to  punifli  all  perfons  whatfoever  that  fhould  fee  an  A- 
thenian  attacked  by  his  enemies  without  doing  his  ut¬ 
moft  to  aflTift  him.  LyAas,  an  orator  of  Syracufe  who 
had  been  baniflied  by  the  thirty,  raifed  500  foldiers  at 
his  own  cxpence,  and  fent  them  to  the  aid  of  the  com¬ 
mon  country  of  Eloquence.  Thrafybulus  loft  no 
time.  After  having  taken  Phyta,  a  fmall  fort  in  At¬ 
tica,  he  marched  to  the  Piraeus,  of  which  he  made 
himfelf  mafter.  The  thirty  flew  thither  with  their 
troops,  and  a  battle  enfued.  The  tyrants  w^ere  over¬ 
thrown.  Critias,  the  moft  favage  of  them  all,  was 
killed  on  the  fpot  :  and  as  the  army  was  taking  to 
flight,  Thrafybulus  cried  out,  “  Wherefore  do  you  fly 
from  me  as  from  a  vi<ftor,  rather  than  afljft  me  as  the 
avenger  of  your  liberty  ?  We  are  not  enemies,  but  fel¬ 
low-citizens,  nor  have  we  declared  w^ar  againft  the 
city,  but  againft  the  thirty  tyrants.”  He  continued 
to  remind  them,  that  they  had  the  fame  origin, 
country,  law's,  and  religion  ;  he  exhorted  them  to 
compaflionate  their  exiled  brethren,  to  reftore  their  coun¬ 
try  to  them,  and  refume  their  own  liberty.  This  dif- 
courfe  had  the  deflred  effect.  The  army,  upon  their 
return  to  Athens,  expelled  the  thirty,  and  fubftituted 
ten  perfons  to  govern  in  their  room,  w'hofe  conduiR 
proved  no  better  than  theirs ;  but  King  Paufanias, 
moved  with  compaflion  for  the  deplorable  condition  to 
which  a  city,  once  fo  flourifhing,  was  reduced,  had  the 
generoAty  to  favour  the  Athenians  in  fecret,  and  at 
length  obtained  a  peace  for  them.  It  w'as  fealed  with 
the  blood  of  the  tyrants,  w'ho  having  taken  arms  to  re- 
inftate  themfelves  in  the  government,  were  all  put  to  the 
fword,  and  left  Athens  in  the  full  poffelAon  of  its  li¬ 
berty.  All  the  exiles  were  recalled.  Thrafybulus  at 
that  time  propofed  the  celebrated  amnefty,  by  w'hich 
the  citizens  engaged  upon  oath,  that  all  paft  tranfac- 
tions  fhould  be  buried  in  oblivion.  The  government 
was  re-eftablifhed  upon  its  ancient  footing,  the  law's 
were  reftored  to  their  priftine  vigour,  and  magiftrates 
elected  wuth  the  ufual  form. 

This  (fays  Rolliii)  is  one  of  the  Aneft  events  in  ancient 
hiftory,  worthy  the  Athenian  clemency  and  benevo¬ 
lence,  and  has  ferved  as  a  model  to  fucceeding  ages  in 
all  good  governments.  Never  had  tyranny  been  more 
cruel  and  bloody  than  that  which  the  Athenians  had 
lately  throw'n  off.  Every  houfe  was  in  mourning, 
every  family  bewailed  the  lofs  of  fome  relation  :  it  had 
been  a  feries  of  public  robbery  and  rapine,  in  W'hich 
licenfe  and  impunity  had  authorized  all  manner  of 
crimes.  The  people  feemed  to  have  a  right  to  demand 
the  blood  of  all  accomplices  in  fuch  notorious  malver- 
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Clemeticy.  fations,  and  even  the  intereft  of  the  flate  to  authorize 
fuc}^  a  claim,  that  by  the  exemplary  fevcritles  fuch 
enormous  crimes  might  be  prevented  for  the  future. 
But  Thrafybulus  rifing  above  thefe  fentiments,  from  the 
fuperiority  of  his  more  extenlive  genius,  and  the  views 
of  a  more  difcerning  and  profound  policy,  forefaw,  that 
by  giving  into  the  punilhment  of  the  guilty,  eternal 
feeds  of  difcord  and  enmity  would  remain,  to  weaken 
the  public  by  domeftic  divifions,  when  it  w’as  neceffary 
to  unite  againfl  the  common  enemy,  and  alfo  occafion 
the  lofs  to  the  ftate  of  a  great  number  of  citizens,  who 
might  render  it  important  fervices  from  the  view  of 
making  amends  for  paft  mifbehaviour. 

4.  Such  condiuEf,  after  great  troubles  in  a  ftate,  has 
alw^ays  appeared  to  the  ablefl  politicians,  the  mod 
certain  and  ready  means  to  reftore  the  public  peace  and 
tranquillity.  Cicero,  when  Rome  was  divided  into 
two  fadfions  upon  the  occafion  of  Ccefar’s  death,  who 
had  been  killed  by  the  confpirators,  calling  to  mind 
this  celebrated  amnefly,  propofed,  after  the  example 
of  the  Athenians,  to  bury  all  that  had  palTed  in  eter¬ 
nal  oblivion. 

5.  Cardinal  Mazarine  obferved  to  Don  Lewis  de 
Haro,  prime  minifler  of  Spain,  that  this  gentle  and  hu¬ 
mane  condud  in  France  had  prevented  the  troubles  and 
revolts  of  that  kingdom  from  having  any  fatal  confe- 
quences,  and  “  that  the  king  had  not  loft  a  foot  of  land 
by  them  to  that  day ;  whereas  “  the  inflexible  feverity 
of  the  Spaniards  w^as  the  occafion  that  the  fubjefts  of 
that  monarchy,  whenever  they  threw  off  the  mafk, 
never  returned  to  their  obedience  but  by  the  force  of 
arms  j  which  fufficiently  appears  (fays  he)  in  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Hollanders,  who  are  in  the  peaceable  pof- 
feflion  of  many  provinces,  that  not  an  age  ago  were  the 
patrimony  of  the  king  of  Spain.” 

ITerod.  6.  Leonidas  the  Lacedemonian  having,  with  300 

I  lib.  IX.  men  only,  difpiited  the  pafs  of  Thermopylae  againft  the 
77>  7^*  whole  army  of  Xerxes  j  and  being  killed  in  that  engage¬ 
ment,  Xerxes,  by  the  advice  of  Mardonius  one  of  his 
generals,  caufed  his  dead  body  to  be  hung  upon  a  gal¬ 
lows,  making  thereby  the  intended  difhonour  of  his  ene¬ 
my  his  own  immortal  fhame.  But  forae  time  after, 
Xerxes  being  defeated,  and  Mardonius  flain,  one  of 
the  principal  citizens  of  jEgina  came  and  addreffed 
himfelf  to  Paufanias,  defiring  him  to  avenge  the  indig¬ 
nity  that  Mardonius  and  Xerxes  had  fliown  to  Leoni¬ 
das,  by  treating  Mardonius’s  body  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner.  As  a  farther  motive  for  doing  fo,  he  added,  that 
by  thus  fatisfying  the  manes  of  thofe  who  were  killed 
at  Thermopylae,  he  would  be  fure  to  immortalize  his 
owm  name  throughout  all  Greece,  and  make  his  memo¬ 
ry  precious  to  the  lateft  pofterity.  “  Carry  thy  bafe 
counfels  elfe where  (replied  Paufanias)  j  thou  muft  have 
a  very  wrong  notion  of  true  glory  to  imagine,  that  the 
way  for  me  to  acquire  it  is  to  refemble  the  barbarians, 
if  the  efteem  of  the  people  of  .^gina  is  not  to  be 
purchafed  but  by  fuch  a  proceeding,  I  ftiall  be  con¬ 
tent  with  preferving  that  of  the  Lacedemonians  only, 
amongft  whom  the  bafe  and  ungenerous  pleafure  of  re¬ 
venge  is  never  put  in  competition  with  that  of  fhowing 
clemency  and  moderation  to  their  enemies,  efpeclally 
after  their  death.  As  for  the  fouls  of  my  departed 
countrymen,  they  are  fufficiently  avenged  by  the  death 
of  the  many  thoufand  Perftans  flain  upon  the  fpot  in 
the  laft  engagement.” 


CLEMENS  Romanus,  blfliop  of  Rome,  -where  he  Clemen?, 
is  fald  to  have  been  born  5  and  to  have  been  fellow-  Clement. 
labourer  with  St  Peter  and  St  Paul.  We  have  no-  '  ^ 

thing  remaining  of  his  works  that  is  clearly  genuine, 
excepting  one  epiftle,  written  to  quiet  fome  difturban- 
ces  in  the  church  of  Corinth  *,  which,  next  to  holy 
writ,  is  efteemed  one  of  the  raoft  valuable  remains  of 
eccleliaftical  antiquity. 

Clemens  Alexandrlnns^  fo  called  to  diftlnguilh  him 
from  the  former,  was  an  eminent  father  of  the  church, 
who  fiourifhed  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  and  beginning 
of  the  third  centuries.  Pie  w’as  the  fcholar  of  Pan- 
toenus,  and  the  inftru6tor  of  Origen.  The  beft  edition 
of  his  w^orks  is  that  in  2  vols  folio,  publiflied  in  1715, 
by  Archbifhop  Potter. 

CLEMENT  V.  Pope,  the  firft  wbo  made  a  pub¬ 
lic  fale  of  indulgences.  He  tranfplanted  the  holy  fee 
to  Avignon  in  France  ;  greatly  contributed  to  the  fup- 
preflion  of  the  knights  templars  \  and  was  author  of  a 
compilation  of  the  decrees  of  the  general  councils  of 
Vienne  ftyled  Clementines,  He  died  in  1314. 

Clement  VIL  Julius  de  Medicis^  Pope,  memo¬ 
rable  for  his  refufing  to  divorce  Catharine  of  Arra^ 
gon  from  Henry  VIII.  5  and  for  the  bull  he  publiflied 
upon  the  king’s  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  which^ 
according  to  the  Romifti  authors,  loft  him  England, 

He  died  in  1534. 

Clement  XiV.  Francis  Laurentius  Ganganellt^ 

Pope,  was  born  at  St  Angelo  in  the  duchy  of  Ur- 
blno,  In  Odlober  1705  ;  and  chofen  pope,  though 
not  yet  a  bifhop,  in  1769  :  at  which  time  the  fee  of 
Rome  was  involved  in  a  moft  difagreeable  and  dan¬ 
gerous  conteft  with  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  His  reign 
was  rendered  troublefome  by  the  collifion  of  parties 
on  the  affairs  of  the  Jefuits  3  and  It  is  pretended  that 
his  latter  days  were  embittered  by  the  apprehenfions 
of  poifon.  Though  this  report  was  probably  apocry¬ 
phal,  it  Is  faid  that  he  often  complained  of  the  heavy 
burden  which  he  was  obliged  to  bear  ;  and  regretted, 
with  great  fenfibility,  the  lofs  of  that  tranquillity  which 
he  enjoyed  In  his  retirement  when  only  a  fimple  Fran- 
clfcan.  He  was,  however,  fortunate  In  having  an 
opportunity,  by  a  Angle  a6l,  to  dlftingulfti  a  fhort  ad- 
miniftratlon  of  five  years  In  fuch  a  manner  as  will  ever 
prevent  Its  finking  into  obfeurity.  His  death  w^as  Im¬ 
mediately  attributed  to  poifon,  as  if  an  old  man  of  70, 
loaded  with  Infirmities  and  diforders,.  could  not  quit 
the  world  without  violence.  His  proceedings  againft 
the  Jefuits  furnifhed  a  plaufible  pretence  for  this  charge, 
and  the  malevolence  of  their  enemies  embellifhed  It  with 
circumftances.  It  even  feems  as  If  the  minifters  of 
thofe  powers  who  had  procured  their  diffolution  did 
not  think  it  beneath  them  to  countenance  the  report  3 
as  if  falfehood  was  neceffary  to  prevent  the  revival  of  a 
body  which  had  already  funk,  in  its  full  ftrength,  un¬ 
der  the  weight  of  real  mlfcondudl.  The  charge  was 
the  more  ridiculous,  as  the  pontiff  had  undergone  a 
long  and  painful  illnefs,  which  originally  proceeded 
from  a  fuppreffion  of  urine,  to  which  he  was  fubjeeft  3 
yet  the  report  was  propagated  with  the  greateft  in- 
duftry  3  and  though  the  French  and  Spaniili  minifters 
were  prefent  at  the  opening  of  his  body,  the  moft  hor¬ 
rible  circumftances  were  publiflied  relative  to  that  ope¬ 
ration.  It  was  confidently  told  that  the  head  fell  off* 
from  the  body,  and  that  the  flench  poifoned  and  killed 
i  the 
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Clementine  the  operators.  It  availed  but  little  that  the  operators 
II  fliowcd  themfelves  alive  and  in  good  health,  and  that 
.  furgeons  and  phyficians  proved  the  falfehood  of 

every  part  of  the  report,  Clement  XIV.  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  of  a  virtuous  charafler,  and  poflcfled 
of  conliderable  abilities.  He  died  much  regretted  by 
his  fubjefts. 

CLEMENTINE,  a  term  ufcd  among  the  Augu- 
flins,  who  apply  it  to  a  perfon  who,  after  having  been 
nine  years  a  fuperior,  ceafes  to  be  fo,  and  becomes  a 
private  monk,  under  the  command  of  a  fuperior.  The 
word  has  its  rife  hence  that.  Pope  Clement,  by  a  bull, 
prohibited  any  fuperior  among  the  Auguftins  from 
continuing  above  nine  years  in  his  office. 

Clementines,  in  the  canon  law,  are  the  confti- 
tutions  of  Pope  Clement  V.  and  the  canons  of  ^he 
council  of  Vienne. 

CLENARD,  Nicholas,  a  celebrated  grammarian 
in  the  i6th  century,  was  bom  at  Died  j  and  after  ha¬ 
ving  taught  humanity  at  Louvain,  travelled  into  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Africa.  He  wrote  in  Latin, 
I.  Letters  relating  to  his  Travels,  which  are  very  cu¬ 
rious  and  fcarce.  2.  A  Greek  Grammar,  which  has 
been  revifed  and  corrected  by  many  grammarians  j  and 
other  works.  He  died  at  Grenoble  in  1542. 

CLEOBIS  and  Biton,  two  youths,  fons  of  Cy- 
dippe  the  prieftefs  of  Juno  at  Argos.  When  oxen 
could  not  be  procured  to  draw  their  mother’s  chariot 
to  the  temple  of  Juno,  they  put  themfelves  under  the 
yoke,  and  drew  it  45  ftadia  to  the  temple,  amidft  the 
acclamations  of  the  multitude,  who  congratulated  the 
mother  on  account  of  the  piety  of  her  fons.  Cydippe 
Untreated  the  goddefs  to  reward  the  piety  of  her  fons 
with  the  bed  gift  that  could  be  granted  to  a  mortal. 
They  went  to  red  and  awoke  no  more  ^  and  by  this  the 
goddefs  ffiowed  that  death  is  the  only  true  happy  event 
that  can  happen  to  a  man.  The  Argives  raifed  them 
datues  at  Delphi. 

CLEOBULUS,  fon  of  Evagoras,  and  one  of  the 
Grecian  fages ;  he  was  valiant,  a  lover  of  learning, 
and  an  enemy  to  vice.  Flouriffied  about  560  years  be¬ 
fore  Chrid. 

CLEOMBROTUS,  a  king  of  Sparta,  fon  of  An- 
axandrides.  He  was  deterred  from  building  a  wall 
acrofs  the  idhmus  of  Corinth  againd  the  approach  of 
the  Perlians,  by  an  eclipfc  of  the  fun.  He  died  in  the 
75th  Olympiad,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Plidarchus,  foil 
of  Leonidas,  a  minor. 

Cleombrotus  II.  fon  of  Paufanias  king  of  Sparta, 
after  his  brother  Agefipolls  1.  He  made  war  againd 
the  Boeotians,  and  led  he  ffiould  be  fufpe61ed  of  treach¬ 
erous  communications  with  Epaminondas,  he  gave  that 
general  battle  at  Leu6lra,  in  a  very  difadvantageous 
place.  He  was  killed  in  the  engagement,  and  his  army 
deftroyed,  in  the  year  of  Rome  382. 

Cleombrotus  III.  a  fon-ln-law  of  Leonidas  king 
of  Sparta,  who  for  a  while  ufurped  the  kingdom  after 
the  expullion  of  his  father-in-law.  When  Leonidas 
was  recalled,  Cleombrotus  was  baniffied,  and  his  wife 
Chelonis,  who  had  accompanied  her  father,  now'  accom¬ 
panied  her  liufband  in  his  exile. 

CLEOME,  in  Botany  :  A  genus  of  the  fillquofa 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs  of  plants  j 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  25th  or¬ 
der,  Putaminea*  There  arc  three  r.eftariferous  glan-« 
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dules,  one  at  each  finus  of  the  calyx  except  the  lowed  j  Cleomene? 
the  petals  all  rifing  upwards  *,  the  filiqua  unilocular  and  .  II 
bivalved.  There  are  15  fpecies,  all  of  them,  except  ^ 
two,  natives  of  warm  climates.  They  are  herbaceous 
plants,  rifing  from  one  to  two  feet  high^  and  are  adorn¬ 
ed  with  flowers  of  various  colours,  as  red,  yellow,  fleffi- 
colour,  &c.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  and  re¬ 
quire  no  other  care  than  what  is  common  to  other  ex¬ 
otics  which  are  natives  of  warm  countries. 

CLEOMENES,  king  of  Sparta,  conquered  the 
Argives,  and  freed  Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pi- 
fiftratidse.  By  bribing  the  oracle  he  pronounced  De- 
maratus,  his  colleague  on  the  throne,  illegitimate,  be- 
caufe  he  refufed  to  puniffi  the  people  of  ^gina,  wh© 
had  deferted  the  Greeks.  He  killed  himfclf  in  a  fit 
of  madnefs. 

Cleomenes  II.  fucceeded  his  brother  Agefi polls  IL 
He  reigned  34  years  in  the  greated  tranquillity,  and 
was  father  to  Acrotatus  and  Cleonymus.  He  w^as  fuc- 
cceded  by  Areus  I.  fon  of  Acrotatus. 

Cleomenes  III.  fucceeded  his  father  Leonidas, 

He  was  of  an  enterprifing  fpirit,  and  refolved  to  re- 
dore  the  ancient  dlfcipline  of  Lycurgus  in  its  full 
force.  He  killed  the  Eplioii,  and  removed  by  poifon 
his  royal  colleague  Eurydamides,  and  made  his  own 
brother  Euclidas  king,  againd  the  laws  of  the  date, 
wffiich  forbade  more  than  one  of  the  fame  family  to  fit 
on  the  throne.  He  made  w^ar  againd  the  Achaeans, 
and  attempted  to  deftroy  the  Achaean  league.  Aratus 
the  general  of  the  Achaeans,  who  fuppofed  himfelf  in¬ 
ferior  to  his  enemy,  called  Antigonus  to  his  affidance  ; 
and  Cleomenes,  when  he  had  fought  the  unfortunate 
battle  of  Sellafia,  retired  into  Egypt  to  the  court  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  where  his  wife  and  children  had 
gone  before  him.  Ptolemy  received  him  with  great 
cordiality ;  but  his  fucceffof ,  weak  and  fufpicious,  foon 
exprefied  his  jealoufy  of  this  noble  dranger,  and  im- 
prilbned  him.  Cleomenes  killed  himfelf,  and  his  body 
was  flayed  and  expofed  on  a  crofs,  140  Olymp. 

.  CLEON,  the  name  of  feveral  noted  men  of  anti¬ 
quity.  I.  Of  an  Athenian,  who,  though  originally  a 
tanner,  became  general  of  the  armies  of  the  date  by 
his  intrigues  and  eloquence.  He  took  Thoron  in 
Thrace,  and  was  killed  at  Amphlpolis  in  a  battle  with 
Brafidas  the  Spartan  general,  Olymp.  89th.  2.  A  ge¬ 

neral  of  Meflenia,  who  difputed  with  Ariftodemus  for 
the  fovereignty.  3.  A  datuary.  4.  A  poet  who  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  Argonauts.  5.  An  orator  of  Halicar- 
naffus  who  compofed  an  oration  for  Lyfander,  in  which 
he  intimated  the  propriety  of  making  the  kingdom  of 
Sparta  elective.  6.  A  Magnefian  who  wrote  fome  com¬ 
mentaries,  In  which  he  fpeaks  of  portentous  events,  8cc. 

CLEONS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Ar- 
golis,  above  Mycenae,  on  the  road  which  leads  from 
Argos  to  Corinth  ;  dandlng  on  an  eminence,  on  every 
fide  occupied  by  houfes.  In  the  fored  near  this  town 
was  flain  by  Hercules  the  huge  lion  (Sil.  Italicus,  Se¬ 
neca).  Cleoticeus  the  epithet.  Cleommim  Sidus,  the 

lion. - Another  Ckona:  on  Mount  Athos  in  Chal- 

cidice. 

CLEOPATRA,  the  celebrated  queen  of  Egypt, 
was  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes.  By  her  extraor¬ 
dinary  beauty,  ffie  fubdued  the  two  renowned  Roman 
generals  Julius  Caefar  and  Mark  Antony  *,  the  latter  of 
whom,  it  is  thought,  lod  the  empire  of  Rome  by  his 

attachment 
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At  length,  Mark  Antony  being  3,5,7,  ?, 


Cleopatris  attachment  to  her.  — o--,  -  ,  r  "  n  ” 

H  fubdoed  by  Oaavius  Ceefar,  (he  tried  the  force  of  her 
Clepfydra.  jg^ining  charms  upon  the  conqueror,  but  in  vain  ;  up- 

' - - - ^on  which,  expeaing  no  mercy  from  him,  flie  poi^fon- 

ed  herfelf,  30  years  before  Chrlft.  Accoroing  to  fome 
authors,  Ihe  was  the  reftorer  of  the  Alexandrian  libra¬ 
ry,  to  which  (he  added  that  of  Pergamos  ;  and  it  is 
faid,  that  Ihe  ftudied  philofophy  to  confole  her  for  the 
abfence  of  Antony.  With  her  death  ended  the  family 
of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  after  it  had  reigned  horn 
the  death  of  Alexander  294  years :  for  Egypt,  aher 
this,  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  in  which 
dependence  it  remained  till  it  was  taken  from  them  by 

the  Saracens,  A.  D.  641.  .  „  c 

CLEOPATRIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  ot 
Egypt,  on  the  Arabian  gulf.  See  Arsinoe.  Now  fa>d 
to  be  Sue%,  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  the 
Red  fea.  E.  Long.  34.  30.  N.  Lat.  30.  o. 

CLEOSTRATUS,  a  celebrated  aftronoroer  born 
in  Tenedos,  was,  according  to  Pliny,  the  firft  who  dif- 
covered  the  figns  of  the  zodiac;  others  fay,  that  he 
only  difcovered  the  figns  Aries  and  Sagittarius.  He 
alfo  correfted  the  errors  of  the  Grecian  year  about 
the  306th  year  before  Chrift. 

CLEPSYDRA,  an  inftrument  or  machine  ferving 
to  meafure  time  by  the  fall  of  a  certain  quantity  of  wa- 
ter. 

The  word  comes  from  KXtVIa,  condo,  and  aqua, 

“  water though  there  have  likewife  been  clepfydr® 
made  with  mercury. 

The  Egyptians,  by  this  machine,  meaiured  the 
eourfe  of  the  fun.  Tycho  Brahe,  in  our  days,  made 
ufe  of  it  to  meafure  the  motion  of  the  ftars.  Sec.  and 
Dudley  ufed  the  fame  contrivance  in  making  all  his 
maritime  obfervations.  The  ufe  of  clepfydrse  is  very 
ancient ;  they  were  invented  in  Egypt  under  the  Pto¬ 
lemies,  as  were  alfo  fun-dials.  Their  ufe  was  chiefly 
in  the  w'inter ;  the  fun-dials  ferved  in  the  fummer. 
They  had  two  great  defeas ;  the  one,  that  the  water 
ran  out  with  a  greater  or  lefs  facility,  as  the  air  was 
more  or  lels  denfe  ;  the  other,  that  the  w’ater  ran 
more  readily  at  the  beginning  than  towards  the  con- 
clufion.  M.  Amontons  has  invented  a  clepfydra  free 
from  both  thefe  inconveniences  ;  and  which^  has  thefe 
three  grand  advantages,  of  ferving  the  ordinary  pur- 
pofe  of  cloeks,^  of  ferving  in  navigation  for  the  difeo- 
very  of  the  longitude,  and  of  meafuring  the  motion  of 
the  arteries. 

ConJlruBion  of  a  CiBrorDKA.  To  divide  any_  cy- 
llndric  veffel  into  parts  to  be  emptied  in  each  divifion 
of  time  ;  the  time  wherein  the  whole,  and  that  where¬ 
in  any  part,  is  to  be  evacuated,  being  given. 

Suppofe,  for  example,  a  cylindric  veffel,  whofe 
charge  of  wafer  flows  out  in  1 2  hours,  were  required 
to  be  divided  into  parts  to  be  evacuated  each  hour. 
X.  As  the  part  of  time  l  is  to  the  whole  time  12  ;  fo  is 
the  fame  time  12  to  a  fourth  proportional,  144. 
2.  Divide  the  altitude  of  the  veffel  into  144  equal  parts: 
here  the  laft  will  fall  to  the  laft  hour ;  the  three  next 
above  to  the  laft  part  but  one  ;  the  five  next  to  the 
tenth  hour,  &c.  ;  laftly,  the  23  laft  to  the  firft  hour. 
For  fince  the  times  increafe  in  the  feries  of  the  natural 
numbers  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  and  the  altitudes,  if  the 
numeration  be  in  retrograde  order  from  the  twelfth 
hour,  increafe  in  the  feries  of  the  unequal  numbers  i, 


hour.^wfll  be  as  the  fquares  of  the  times  1,4,  9> 

25,  &c.  therefore  the  fquare  of  the  whole  time  144 
comprehends  all  the  parts  of  the  altitude  of  the  veffel 
to  be  evacuated.  But  a  third  proportional  to  I  and 
12  is  the  fquare  of  12,  and  confequently  it  Is  the  nuiii- 
ber  of  equal  parts  into  which  the  altitude  is  to  be  di¬ 
vided,  to  be  diftributed  according  to  the  feries  of  the 
unequal  numbers,  through  the  equal  intervals  of  hours. 
Since  in  lieu  of  parts  of  the  fame  veffel,  other  lefs 
veffels  equal  thereto  may  be  fubftituted,  the  altitude 
of  a  veffel  emptied  in  a  given  fpace  of  time  being  given, 
the  altitude  of  another  veffel  to  be  emptied  in  a  given 
time  may  be  found  ;  viz.  by  making  the  altitudes  as 
the  fquares  of  the  time.  For  a  further  defeription, 
with  a  figure,  fee  Hydrostatics. 

CLERC,  John  le,  a  moil  celebrated  writer  and 
univerfal  fcholar,  born  at  Geneva  in  1657.  After  he 
had  paffed  through  the  ufual  eourfe  of  ftudy  at  Geneva, 
and  had  loft  his  father  in  1676,  he  went  to  France  m 
1678  ;  but  returning  the  year  after,  he  was  ordained 
with  the  general  applaufe  of  all  his  examlneis.  In 
1682,  Le  Clerc  vifited  England  with  a  view  to  learning, 
the  language.  He  preached  feveral  times  in  the  French 
churches  in  London,  and  vifited  feveral  biftiops  and 
men  of  learning  ;  but  the  fmoky  air  of  the  town  not 
agreeing  with  his  lungs,  he  returned  to  Holland  within- 
the  year,  where  he  at  length  fettled.  He  preached 
before  a  fynod  held  at  Rotterdam  by  the  remonftrants 
in  1684;  and  was  admitted  profeffor  of  philofophy, 
polite  literature,  and  the  Hebrew  tongue,  in  their 
fchool  at  Amfterdam.  The  remainder  of  his  life  af¬ 
fords  nothing  but  the  hiftory  of  his  works,  and  of  the 
controverfies  he  was  engaged  in  ;  but  thefe  would  lead 
into  too  extenfive  a  detail.  He  continued  to  read  re¬ 
gular  leaures  ;  and  becaufe  there  was  no  Angle  author 
full  enough  for  his  purpofe,  he  drew  up  and  publilhed 
his  Logic,  Ontology,  Pneumatology,  and  Natural  Phi¬ 
lofophy.  He  publilhed  Ars  Critica a  Commentary 
on  the  Old  Teftament ;  a  Compendium  of  Univerfal 
Hiftory  ;  an  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  of  the  two  firft  Cen- 
turies  ;  a  French  Tranflation  of  the  New  Teftament, 
&c.  In  1686,  he  began,  jointly  with  M.  de  la  Crofe, 
his  Bibliotheque  Univerfelle  e/  Hijlorique,  in  imitation  of 
other  literary  journals ;  which  was  continued  to  the 
year  1693  inclufive,  in  26  vols.  In  I703>  be  began 
his  Bibliotheque  Ghoifte,  and  continued  it  to  1714,  and 
then  commenced  another  work  on  the  fame  plan  called 
Bibliotheque  Ancietme  et  Moderne,  which  he  continued* 
to  the  year  1728  ;  all  of  them  juftly  deemed  excellent 
ftores  of  ufeful  knowledge.  In  1728,  he  was  feized 
with  a  palfy  and  fever;  and  after  Ipending  the  laft  fix 
years  of  his  life  with  little  or  no  underftanding,  died  in 

^CtERC,  John  le,  called  Chevalier,  an  eminent  hiftcc 
rical  painter,  was  born  at  Nanci  in  1587,  but  ftudied 
in  Italy,  where  he  refided  for  20  years ;  and  was  a 
difciple  of  Carlo  Venetiano,  with  whom  he  worked 
a  long  time,  and  whofe  ftyle  he  fo  effeaually  ftudied 
and  imitated,  that  feveral  of  the  piaures  which  were 
finiflied  by  I.e  Clerc  were  taken  for  the  work  of  Ve¬ 
netiano.  He  was  moft  highly  efteemed  at  Venice  for 
his  extraordinary  merit ;  and  as  a  token  of  public  re- 
fpeft,  he  was  made  a  knight  of  St  Mark.  His  free¬ 
dom  of  hand  was  remarkable  ;  he  had  a  light  pencil ; 
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Glerc,  and  In  his  colouiing  he  refembled  his  mafter.  He  died 

Clergy,  in  1633. 

Clerc,  Sehafiian  le^  engraver,  and  defigner  in  or¬ 
dinary  to  the  French  king,  was  born  at  Metz  in  1637. 
After  having  learnt  defigning,  he  applied  himfelf  to 
mathematics,  and  was  engineer  to  the  marflial  de  la 
Ferte.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1665,  w^here  he  applied 
himfelf  to  defigning  and  engraving  wdth  fuch  fuccefs, 
that  M.  Colbert  gave  him  a  penfion  of  600  crowns. 
In  1672  he  was  admitted  into  the  royal  academy  of 
painting  and  fculpture  ;  and  in  1680  was  made  pro- 
feflbr  of  geometry  and  perfpe6live  in  the  fame  acade¬ 
my.  He  publifhed,  befides  a  great  number  of  defigns, 
and  prints,  1.  A  Treatife  on  theoretical  and  praftical 
Geometry.  2.  A  Treatife  on  Architecture  ^  and  other 
works:  and  died  in  1714. — He  was  an  excellent  ar- 
tifl,  but  chiefly  in  the  petit  ftyle.  His  genius  feldom 
exceeds  the  dimenfions  of  fix  inches.  Within  thofe 
limits  he  could  draw^  up  20,000  men  with  great  dex¬ 
terity.  No  artift  except  Callot  and  Della  Bella  could 
touch  a  fmall  figure  with  fo  much  fpirit.  His  mofl: 
efteemed  prints  are  :  i.  The  piiljion  of  our  Saviour^  on 
36  fmall  plates,  lengthwife,  from  his  own  compofitions. 
The  befl  imprefTions  are  without  the  borders.  2.  The 
miracle  of  the  feeding  five  thoufand^  a  middling-fized 
2>late,  lengthwife.  In  the  fifft  impreflions,  w^hich  are 
very  rare,  a  town  appears  in  the  back-ground  \  in 
place  of  wdiich  a  mountain  is  fubftituted  in  the  common 
ones.  3.  The  elevation  of  the  large  fones  ufed  in  build¬ 
ing  the  front  of  the  Louvre^  a  large  plate,  lengthwife. 
'I'he  firfl  impreflions  are  without  the  date  1677,  ^'hich 
was  afterwards  added.  4.  The  academy  of  the  faiences^ 
a  middling-fized  plate,  lengthwife.  The  firfl  impref- 
fions  are  before  the  Ikeleton  of  the  flag  and  tortoife 
were  added.  The  fecond  impreflions  are  before  the 
fhadow  was  enlarged  at  the  bottom,  toyvards  the  right- 
hand  fide  of  the  print.  Both  thefc  impreflions  are 
very  fcarce.  The  firfl  is  rarely  met  wdth.  This  print 
was  copied  for  Chambers’s  DiClionary.  5.  The  May 
of  the  Gobelins^  a  middle-fized  plate,  lengthwife.  The 
firfl  Impreflion  is  before  the  W'oman  was  introduced, 
w^ho  covers  the  wheel  of  the  coach.  6.  The  four  con- 
quefs,  large  plates,  lengthwife,  reprefentlng  the  taking 
of  Tournay,  the  taking  of  Douay,  the  defeat  of  the 
comte  de  Marfin,  and  the  Switzerland  alliance.  7.  The 
battles  of  Alexander^  from  Le  Brun,  fix  fmall  long 
plates,  including  the  title,  w’hich  reprefents  the  piClure 
gallery  at  the  Gobelins.  The  firfl  impreflions  of  the 
-tent  of  Darius,  which  plate  makes  part  of  this  fet,  is 
diftingulfhcd  by  the  flioulder  of  the  woman,  who  is 
feated  in  the  front,  being  without  the  fliadow,  which 
was  afterwards  added  \  for  which  reafon  they  are  called 
the  prints  with  the  nahed  Jhoulder,  8.  The  entry  of 
Alexander  into  Babylon^  a  middling-fized  plate,  length- 
wife.  In  the  firfl  impreflions,  the  face  of  Alexander 
is  feen  in  profile  *,  in  the  fecond,  it  is  a  three  quar¬ 
ter  face,  and  therefore  called  the  print  with  the  head 
turned* 

Clerc,  George  le*  See  Buffon. 

CLERGY,  a  general  name  given  to  the  body  of 
ecclefiaftics  of  the  Chriftian  church,  in  contradiflindlion 
to  the  laity.  See  Laity. 

The  dlftindtion  of  Chrlftians  into  clergy  and  laity 
was  derived  trom  the  Jewlfli  church,  and  adopted  into 
the  Chriftian  by  the  apoftles  themfelves :  whenever 
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any  number  of  converts  was  made,  as  foon  as  they  Clergy, 
were  capable  of  being  formed  into  a  congregation  or 
church,  a  biflmp  or  prefhyter,  wnth  a  deacon,  were  or¬ 
dained  to  minifler  to  them.  Of  the  bifhops,  piiefts, 
and  deacons,  the  clergy  originally  confifted  ;  but  in  the 
third  century,  many  inferior  orders  were  appointed,  as 
fubfervient  to  the  office  of  deacon,  fuch  as  Acolu- 
THisTS,  Readers,  &c. 

This  venerable  body  of  men  being  feparated  and  fet  Bhclf, 
apart  from  the  reft  of  the  people,  in  order  to  attend 
the  more  clofely  to  the  fervice  of  Almighty  God,  have 
therefore  large  privileges  allowed  them  by  our  muni¬ 
cipal  laws  ;  and  had  formerly  much  greater,  which 
were  abridged  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ill  ufe  which  the  Popifli  clergy  had  endea¬ 
voured  to  make  of  them.  For,  the  laws  having  ex¬ 
empted  them  from  almoft  every  perfoiial  duty,  they 
attempted  a,  total  exemption  from  every  fecular  tie. 

But  it  is  obferved  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  that  as  the 
overflowing  of  waters  doth  many  times  make  the  ri¬ 
ver  to  lofe  its  proper  channel,  fo,  in  times  paft,  eccle- 
fiaftical  perfons,  feeking  to  extend  their  liberties  be¬ 
yond  their  due  bounds,  either  loft,  or  enjoyed  not, 
thofe  which  of  right  belonged  to  them.  The  perfonal 
exemptions  do  indeed  for  the  mofl  part  continue  :  a 
clergyman  cannot  be  compelled  to  ferve  on  a  jury,  nor 
to  appear  at  a  court  leet,  or  view  of  frank-pledge, 
which  almoft  every  other  perfon  is  obliged  to  do  5 
but  if  a  layman  is  fummoned  on  a  jury,  and  before  the 
trial  takes  orders,  he  (hall  notwdthftanding  appear  and 
be  fworn.  Neither  can  he  be  chofen  to  any  temporal 
office,  as  bailiff,  reeve,  conftable,  or  the  like  ;  in  re¬ 
gard  of  his  own  continual  attendance  on  the  facred 
funftion.  During  his  attendance  on  divine  fervice,  he 
is  privileged  from  arrefts  in  civil  fuits.  In  cafes  alfo  of 
felony,  a  clerk  in  orders  (hall  have  the  benefit  of  his 
clergy,  without  being  branded  in  the  hand  ;  and  may 
likewife  have  it  more  than  once  j  in  both  which  par¬ 
ticulars  he  is  diftinguifhed  from  a  layman.  But,  as 
they  have  their  privileges,  fo  they  have  alfo  their  dif- 
abilities,  on  account  of  their  fpiritual  avocations.  Cler¬ 
gymen  are  incapable  of  fitting  in  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  5  and  by  ftatute  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13.  are  not 
in  general  allowed  to  take  any  lands  or  tenements  to 
farm,  upon  pain  of  lol.  per  month,  and  total  avoidance 
of  the  leafe  j  nor,  upon  like  pain,  to  keep  any  tap- 
houfe  or  brew-houfe  ;  nor  engage  in  any  manner  of 
trade,  nor  fell  any  merchandife,  under  forfeiture  of 
treble  value.  Which  prohibition  is  confonant  to  the 
canon  law. 

Benefit  of  Clergy^  is  an  ancient  privilege  W’hereby 
one  in  orders  claimed  to  be  delivered  to  his  ordinary  to 
purge  himfelf  of  felony. 

After  trial  and  convi61ion  of  a  criminal,  the  judg- See  the 
ment  of  the  court  regularly  follow’s,  unlefs  fufpended  articles.<^r- 
©r  arrefted  by  fome  intervening  circumftance,  of  which 
the  principal  is  benefit  of  clergy  ^  a  title  of  no  fmall 
riofity  as  well  as  ufe  j  and  concerning  which,  therefore, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  Inquire,  i.  Into  its  original, 
and  the  various  mutations  which  this  privilege  of  the 
clergy  has  fuftalned.  2.  To  what  perfons  it  is  to  be 
allow^ed  at  this  day.  3.  In  what  cafes.  4.  The  confe- 
quences  of  allowing  it. 

I.  Clergy,  the  privilegium  clericale^  or  (in  common  Bladjl. 
fpeech)  the  benefit  of  clergy,  had  its  original  from  Commnt* 

pious 
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pious  regard  paid  by  Chriftian  princes  to  the  church  in 
its  infant  date,  and  the  ill  ufe  which  the  popifli  eccle- 
fiaftics  foon  made  of  that  pious  regard.  The  exemp¬ 
tions  which  they  granted  to  the  church  were  principal¬ 
ly  of  two  kinds  :  i.  Exemptions  of  places  confecrated 
to  religious  duties  from  criminal  arrells  j  which  w^as 
the  fouri<latlon  of  fanduaries.  2.  Exemption  of  the 
perfons  of  clergymen  from  criminal  procefs  before  the 
fecular  judge  in  a  few  particular  cafes;  which  was 
the  true  original  and  meaning  of  the  pnvtlegtum  cleri- 
calc. 

But  the  clergy  increafing  In  wealth,  power,  honour, 
number,  and  intereft,  foon  began  to  fet  up  for  them- 
felves  ;  and  that  which  they  obtained  by  the  favour  of 
the  civil  government,  they  now  claimed  as  their  in¬ 
herent  right,  and  as  a  right  of  the  higheft  nature,  in- 
defeafible,  and  jure  divino.  By  their  canons,  there¬ 
fore,  and  conftitutions,  they  endeavoured  at,  and 
where  they  met  with  eafy  princes,  obtained,  a  vaft 
extenfion  of  thofe  exemptions;  as  well  in  regard  to 
the  crimes  themfelves,  of  .which  the  lift  became  quite 
univerfal,  as  in  regard  to  the  perfons  exempted ; 
among  whom  were  at  length  comprehended,  not 
only  every  little  fubordinate  officer  belonging  to  the 
church  or  clergy,  but  even  many  that  were  totally 
laymen. 

In  England,  however,  although  the  ufurpations  of 
the  pope  were  very  many  and  grievous,  till  Henry  VI 11. 
totally  exterminated  his  fupremacy,  yet  a  total  ex¬ 
emption  of  the  clergy  from  fecular  jurifdidion  could 
never  be  thoroughly  effefled,  though  often  endea-- 
voured  by  the  clergy;  and  therefore,  though  the  an¬ 
cient  prhiileglum  clericale  was  in  fome  capital  'cafes, 
yet  it  was  not  univerfally  allou^ed.  And  in  thofe  par¬ 
ticular  cafes,  the  ufe  w^as  for  the  bifhop  or  ordinary  to 
demand  his  clerks  to  be  remitted  out  of  the  king’s 
courts  as  foon  as  they  were  indiifted  ;  concerning  the 
allowance  of  which  demand  there  was  for  many  years 
a  great  uncertainty ;  till  at  length  it  was  finally  fettled 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  that  the  prifoner  ftiould  firft 
be  arraigned  ;  and  might  either  then  claim  his  benefit 
of  clergy  by  w^ay  of  declinatory  plea  ;  or,  after  con¬ 
viction,  by,  way  of  arreft  of  judgment.  This  latter 
way  is  moft  ufually  praCtifed,  as  it  k  more  to  the  fatif- 
faftion  of  the  court  to  have  the  crime  previoufiy  afcer- 
tained  by  confeffion  or  the  verdiCl  of  a  jury  ;  and  alfo 
it  is  more  advantageous  to  the  prifoner  himfelf,  who 
may  poffibly  be  acquitted,  and  fo  need  not  the  benefit 
of  his  clergy  at  all. 

Originally  the  law  was  held  that  no  man  fhould  be 
admitted  to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  but  fiich  as  had  the 
hahitum  et  tonfuram  clericalem.  But,  in  propefs  of 
time,  a  much  wider  and  more  comprehenfive  criterion 
was  eftabliffied  ;  every  one  that  could  read  (a  great 
mark  of  learning  in  thofe  days  of  ignorance  and  her 
lifter  fuperftition)  being  accounted  a  clerk,  or  cle^ 
ricus,  and  allowed  the  benefit  of  clerkftiip,  though 
neither  initiated  in  clerkftiip,  nor  trimmed  with  the 
holy  tonfure.  But  when  learning,  by  means  of  the 
invention  of  printing,  and  other  concurrent  caufes,  be¬ 
gan  to  be  more  generally  difieminated  than  formerly, 
and  reading  was  no  longer  a  competent  proof  of  clerk- 
ftdp,  or  being  in  holy  orders ;  it  was  found  that  as  ma¬ 
ny  laymen  as  divines  were  admitted  to  the  prwilegium 
clet'icale  ;  and  therefore  by  ftatute  4  Henry  VII.  c#  13. 
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a  diftinClion  was  once  more  drawn  between  mere  lay  Clergy, 
fcholars  and  clerks  that  3vere  really  in  orders.  And, 
though  it  was  thought  reafonable  ftill  to  mitigate  the 
feverity  of  the  law  with  regard  to  the  former,  yet 
they  were  not  put  upon  the  fame  footing  with  ac¬ 
tual  clergy ;  being  fubjeCled  to  a  flight  degree  of  pu- 
nifhment,  and  not  allowed  to  claim  the  clerical  privi¬ 
lege  more  than  once.  Accordingly  the  ftatute  diie61s, 
that  no  perfon,  once  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  clergy, 
fhall  be  admitted  thereto  a  fecond  time,  until  he  pro¬ 
duces  his  orders  ;  and  in  order  to  diftinguifli  their 
perfons,  all  laymen  who  are  allowed  this  privilege, 
fhall  be  burned  with  a  hot-iron  in  the  brarvn  of  the 
left  thumb.  This  diftin6lion  between  learned  laymen 
and  real  clerks  in  orders  was  qbolilhed  for  a  time  by 
the  ftatutes  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  i.  and  32Hen.VIIL 
c.  3.  ;  but  is  held  to  have  been  virtually  reftored  by 
ftatute  I  Edw.  VI.  c.  12.  which  ftatute  alfo  ena<fts, 
that  lords  of  parliament  and  peers  of  the  realm  may 
have  the  benefit  of  their  peerage,  equivalent  to  that  of 
clergy,  for  the  fiift  offence  (although  they  cannot  read, 
and  without  being  burnt  in  the  hand),  for  all  offences 
then  clergyable  to  commoners,  and  alfo  for  the  crimes 
of  houfe-breaking,  highway-robbery,  horfe-ftealing, 
and  robbing  of  churches. 

After  this  burning,  the  laity,  and  before  it  the  real 
clergy,  w^ere  difeharged  from  the  fcntence  of  the  law 
in  the  king’s  courts,  and  delivered  over  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  ecclefiaftical 
canons.  Whereupon  the  ordinary,  not  fatisfied  with 
the  proofs  adduced  in  the  profane  fecular  court,  fet 
himfelf  formally  to  make  a  purgation  of  the  offender 
by  a  new"  canonical  trial ;  although  he  had  been  pre- 
vioufty  convided  by  his  countiy,  or  perhaps  by  his 
own  confeffion.  This  trial  was  held  before  the  biftiop 
in  perfon,  or  his  deputy ;  ^nd  by  a  jury  of  twelve 
clerks  ;  And  there,  firft,  the  party  himfelf  was  re¬ 
quired  to  make  oath  of  his  own  innocence  ;  next, 
there  was  to  be  the  oath  of  twelve  compurgators,  wffia 
fw"ore  they  believed  he  fpoke  the  truth  ;  then,  wit- 
neffes  were  to  be  examined  upon  oath,  but  on  behalf 
of  the  prifoner  only  ;  and,  laftly,  the  jury  were  to 
bring  in  their  verdi6l  upon  oath,  which  ufually  acquit¬ 
ted  the  prifoner  ;  otherwife,  if  a  clerk,  he  w’as  de¬ 
graded,  or  put  to  penance.  A^  learned  judge  in  the 
beginning  of  laft  century,  remarks  with  much  indig¬ 
nation  the  vaft  complication  of  perjury  and  fuboi  na¬ 
tion  of  perjury  in  this  folemn  farce  of  a  mock  trial ; 
the  witneffes,  the  compurgators,  and  the  jury,  being  all 
of  them  partakers  in  the  guilt  :  the  delinquent  party 
alfo,  though  convided  in  the  clcareft  manner,  and  con- 
feious  of  his  own  offence,  yetw^as  permitted,  and  almoft 
compelled,  to  fwear  himfelf  not  guilty ;  nor  was  the 
good  blftiop  himfelf,  under  whole  countenance  this  feene 
was  tranfadled,  by  any  means  exempt  from  a  fhare  of 
It,  And  yet,  by  this  purgation,  the  party  was  reftored 
to  his  credit,  his  liberty,  his  lands,  and  his  capacity  of 
purchafing  afrefti,  and  was  entirely  made  a  new  and  an 
innocent  man. 

This  fcandalous  proftitution  of  oaths,  and  the  forms 
of  juftice,  in  the  almoft  conftant  acquittal  of  felonious 
clerks  by  purgation,  was  the  occafion  that,  upon  very 
heinous  and  notorious  circumftances  of  guilt,  tem¬ 
poral  courts  would  not  truft  the  ordinary  with  the 
trial  of  the  offender,  but  delivered  over  to  him  the 
B  b  convicted 
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convi£i:ed  clerk,  ahfque  purgatione  faciendo ;  in  which 
fituation  the  clerk  convi^l  could  not  make  purgation  5 
but  was  to  continue  in  prifon  during  life,  and  was  in¬ 
capable  of  acquiring  any  pcrfonal  property,  or  recei¬ 
ving  the  profits  of  his  lands,  unlefs  the  king  fhould 
pleafe  to  pardon  him.  Both  thefe  courfes  were  in  fome 
degree  exceptionable  j  the  latter  perhaps  being  too 
rigid,  as  the  former  was  produftive  of  the  mod  aban¬ 
doned  perjury.  As  therefore  thefe  mock  trials  took 
their  rife  from  factious  and  popifh  tenets,  tending  to 
exempt  one  part  of  the  nation  from  the  general  muni¬ 
cipal  law,  it  became  high  time,  when  the  reformation 
was  thoroughly  ertabliflied,  to  abolifh  fo  vain  and  impi¬ 
ous  a  ceremony. 

Accordingly  the  flatute  18  Eliz^  c.  7.  enadfs,  that, 
for  the  avoiding  fuch  perjuries  and  abufes,  after  the 
offender  has  been  allowed  his  clergy,  he  fhall  not  be 
delivered  to  the  ordinary  as  formerly^  but,  upon  fuch 
allowance,  and  burning  of  the  hand,  he  fhall  forthwith 
be  enlarged  and  delivered  out  of  prifon,  with  pro- 
vifo,  that  the  judge  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  continue  the 
offender  in  goal  for  any  time  not  exceeding  a  year. 
And  thus  the  law  continued  unaltered  for  above  a 
,  century  j  except  only,  that  the  ftatute  21  Jac.  I.  c.  6. 
allowed,  that  women  convidfed  of  fimple  larcenies 
under  the  value  of  los.  fhould  (not  properly  have 
the  benefit  of  clergy,  for  they  were  not  called  upon  to 
read  5  but)  be  burned  in  the  hand,  whipped,  or  flock¬ 
ed,  or  imprifoned  for  any  time  not  exceeding  a  year. 
And  a  fimilar  indulgence  by  the  flatutes  3  and  4  Will.‘ 
and  Mary,  c.  9.  and  4  and  5  Will,  and  Mary,c.  24.  was 
extended  to  women  guilty  of  any  clergyable  felony 
whatever  5  who  w^ere  allowed  once  to  claim  the  benefit 
of  the  llatute,  in  like  manner  as  men  might  claim  the 
benefit  of  clergy,  and  to  be  difebarged  upon  being 
burned  in  the  hand,,  and  imprifoned  for  any  time  not 
exceeding  a  year.  All  women,  all  peers,  and  all  male* 
commoners  who  could  read,  were  therefore  difeharged' 
in  fuch  felonies  abfolutely,  if  clerks  in  orders  ;  and  for 
the  firfl;  offence  upon  burning  in  the  hand,  if  lay  ;  yet 
all  liable  (except  peers),  if  the  judge  faw  occafion,  to 
imprifonment  not  exceeding  a  year.  And  thefe  men 
who  could  not  read,  if  under  the  degree  of  peerage, 
tVere  hanged. 

Afterwards,  indeed,  it  was  confidered,  that  educa¬ 
tion  and  learning  were  no  extenuations  of  guilt,  but 
quite  the  reverfe  5  and  that  if  the  punifhment  of  death 
tor  fimple  felony  was  too  fevere  for  thofe  who  had 
been  liberally  in(lru6;ed,  it  was,  d  fortiori^  too  fevere 
for  the  ignorant  alfo.  And  thereupon,  by  ftatute 
5  Anne,  c,  6.  it  was  enabled  that  the  benefit  of  clergy 
ihould  be  granted  to  all  thofe  who  were  entitled  to  aik 
it  without  requhring  them  to  read  by  way  of  condi¬ 
tional  meriti  And,  experience  having  fhown  that  fo. 
univerfal  a  lenity  was  frequently  inconvenient,  and  an 
encouragement  to  commit  the  lower  degrees  of  felo¬ 
ny  5  and  that  though  capital  punifhments  were  too  ri¬ 
gorous  for  thefe  inferior  offences,  yet  no  puniftiment 
at  all  (or  next  to  none,  as  branding  or  whipping), 
was  as  much  too  gentle  5  it  was  ena<fted  by  the  fame 
ftatute  5  Anne,  c,  6.  that  when  any  perfori  is  convift- 
cd  of  any  theft  or  larceny,  and  burnt  in  the  hand 
for  the  fame,  he  fhall,  at  the  diferetion  of  the  judge, 
be  committed  to  the  houfe  of  corredion  or  public 
work-houfe,  to  be  there  kept  to  hard  labour  for  any 


time  not  lefs  than  fix  months,  and  not  exceeding  two 
years  \  wdth  a  power  of  infli(fting  a  double  confinement 
in  cafe  of  the  party’s  efcape  from  the  firft.  And  it  is 
alfo  enabled  by  the  ftatutes  4  Geo.  I.  c.  ii.  and’ 
6  Geo.  I.  c.  23.  that*  when  any  perfons  fhall  be  con- 
vidled  of  any  larceny^  either  grand  or  petit,  or  any  fe¬ 
lonious  ftealing  or  taking  of  money  or  goods  and  chat¬ 
tels,  either  from  the  perfon  or  the  houfe  of  any  other, 
or  in  any  other  manner,  and^who  by  the  law  lliall  be 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  and  liable  only  to  the 
penalties  of  burning  in  the  hand,  or  whipping ;  the 
court  in  their  diferetion,  inftead  of  fucli  burning  in 
the  hand,  or  whipping.,  may  dlredf  fuch  offenders  to 
be  tranfported  to  America  for  feven  years  *,  and  if 
they  return,  or  are  feen  at  large  in  this  kingdom 
within  that  time,  it  ftiall  be  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy. 

In  this  ftate  does  the  benefit  of  clergy  at  prefent 
fland  5  very  confiderably  different 'from  its  original  in- 
ftitution  j  the  wifdom  of  the  Englifh  legiflature  ha¬ 
ving,  in  the  courfe  of  a  long  and  laborious  procefs,  ex- 
trailed,  by  a  noble  alchfemy,  rich  medicines  out  ofpoi- 
fbnous- ingredients  5  and  converted,  by  gradual  muta¬ 
tions,  what  was  at  firfl  an  unreafonable  exemption  of 
particular  popifh  ecclefiaftics,  into  a  merciful  mitiga¬ 
tion  of  the  general  law  with  refpe£l  to  capital  punilli- 
ments. 

From  the  whole  of  this  detail,  we  may  colic £1,  that'' 
however  rin  times  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition,  that 
monfter  in  true  policy  may  for  a  while  fubfift,  of  a 
body  of  men  refiding  in  a  ftate,  and  yet  independent 
of  its  laws  5  yet  when  learning  and  rational  religion 
have  a  little  enlightened  men’s  minds,  fociety  can  no 
longer  endure  an  abfurdity  fo  grofs,  as  muft  deftroy  its 
very  fundamentals.  For,  by  the  original  contrail  of 
government,  the  price  of  preteflion  by  th^  united  force 
of  individuals,  is -that  bf  obedience  to  the  Ainited  will  of 
the  community;  This  united  will  is  declared  in  the 
laws  of  the  land  5  and  that  united  force  is  exerted  in 
their  due,  and  univerfal,  execution. 

II.  We  are  next  to  inquire,  to  what  perfons  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  clergy  is  to  be  allow’ed  at  this  day  5  and  this 
muft  chiefly  be  colle£led  from  what  has  been-  obfer- 
ved  in  the  preceding  article.  For,  upon  the  whole, 
we  may  pronounce,  that  all  clerks  in  order  are,  with¬ 
out  any  branding,  and  of  courfe  without  any  tranf- 
portation  (for  that  is  only  fubftituted  in  lieu  of  the’ 
other),  to  be  admitted  to  this  privilege,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  difeharged,  or  at  moft  only  confined  for  one  year  y 
and  this  as  often  as  they  offend.  Again,  all  lords  of 
parliament,  and^  peers  of  the  realm,  by  the  ftatute 
I  Edw.  VI.  c.  12.  (hall  be  difeharged  in  all  clergyable 
and  other  felonies  provided  for  by  the  a(ft  without  any 
burning  in  the  hand,  in  the  fame  manner  as  real  clerks^ 
convift  j  but  this  is  only  for  the  firft  offence.  Laftly, 
all  the  commons  of  the  realm,  not  in  orders,  whether 
male  or  female,  fhall,  for  the  firft  offence,  be  difehar¬ 
ged  of  the  puniftiment  of  felonies,  within  the  benefit 
of  clergy,  upon  being  burnt  In  the  hand,  and  fuffering 
diferetionary  imprifonment-^  or,  in  cafe  of  larceny,  up-^ 
on  being  tranfported  for  feven  years,  if  the  court  lliall 
think  proper. 

III.  The  third  point  to  be  confidered  is,  for  what 
crimes  the  privilegium  clericale^  or  benefit  of  clergy, 
b-to  be  allowed.  And  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  nei¬ 
ther 
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ther  In  lileli  treafon,  nor  in  petit  larceny,  nor  In  any 
mere  mifdemeanors,  it  was  indulged  at  tbe  common 
law  :  and  therefore  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  rule, 
that  it  was  allowable  only  in  petit  treafon  and  capital 
felonies;  which  for  the  raoft  part  became  legally  cn- 
titled  to  this  indulgence  by  the  ftatute  r/ff  c/cro 
2C  Edw.  III.  Hat.  3.  c.  4.  which  provides,  that  clerks 
convia  for  treafon  or  felonies,  touchmg  other  pe^ons 
than  the  king  himfelf  or  his  royal  majefty,  uiall  have 
the  privilege  of  holy  church.  But  yet  it  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  in  all  cafes  whatfoever  :  for  in  fome  it  was  de¬ 
nied  even  in  common  law,  viz.  mJJallo  viarum,  or  ly- 
.ing  in  wait  for  one  on  the  highway  j  depopulatio  agro- 
rum,  or  deftroylng  and  ravaging  a  country  •,  combujho 
domorum,  or  arfon,  that  Is,  burning  of  houles  •,  all 
which  are  a  kind  of  hoilile  aas,  and  in  fome  degree 
, border  upon  treafon.  And  farther,  all  thefe  identica 
■crimes,  together  with  petit  treafon,  and'  very  many 
other  afts  of  felony,  are  oufted  of  clergy  by  particular 

a6ls  of  parliament.  1  r  ,1  » 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  obferve  the  following 
rules.  I.  That  in  all  felonies,  whether  new  created, 
or  by  common  law,  clergy  is  now  allowable,  unlefs  ta¬ 
ken  away  by  a61  of  parliament.  2.  That  where  clergy 
is  taken  away  from  the  principal,  it  is  not;  of  courfe^  ta¬ 
ken  away  from  the  accelTory,  unlefs  .he  be  alfo  particu- 
iarly  included  in  the  words  of  the  ftatute.  3.  That 
when  the  benefit  of  clergy  is  taken  away  from  the  of¬ 
fence  (,3S  in  cafe  of  murder,  buggery,  robbery,  rape, 
and  burglary),  a  principal  in  the  lecond  degree,  being 
prefent,  aiding  and  abetting  the  crime,  is  as  well  ex¬ 
cluded  from  his  clergy  as  he  that  is  a  principal  in 
.the  firft  degree  :  but,  4.  That  where  it  is  only  taken 
away  from  the  perfon  commitlng  the  offence  (as  in 
the  cafe  of  ftabbing,  or  committing  larceny  in  a 
<1  welling-houfe),  his  aiders  and  abettors  are  not  ex¬ 
cluded,  through  the  tendernefs  of  the  law,  which  hath 
determined  that  fuch  ftatutes  (hall  not  be  taken  li¬ 
terally. 

IV.  Laftly,  We  are  to  Inquire  what  the  confequen- 
ces  are  to  the  party,  of  allowing  him  this  benefit  of 
clergy.  We  fpeak  not  of  the  branding,  imprifonment, 
or  tranfportation  y  which  are  rather  concomitant  con¬ 
ditions,  than  confequences,  of  receiving  this  indul¬ 
gence.  The  confequcnces  are  fuch  as  affect  his  pre¬ 
fent  interefl,  and  future  credit  and  capacity  ;  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  once  a  felon,  but  now  purged  from  that 
guilt  by  the  privilege  of  clergy  j  which  operates  as  a 
kind  of  ftatute  pardon.  A,nd  we  may  obferve,  I.  That, 
hiy  his  convi6lion,  he  forfeits  all  his  goods  to  the  king  ^ 
which,  being  once  veiled  in  the  crown,  (liall  not  after¬ 
wards  be  reftored  to  the  offender.  2.  That,  after  con- 
vi£lion,  and  till  he  receives  the  judgment  of  the  law 
by  branding  or  the  like,  or  elle  is  pardoned  by  the 
king,  he  is,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  a  felon  •,  and 
fubje£l  to  all  the  difabilities  and  other  incidents  of ^  a 
felon.  3.  That,  after  burning  or  pardon,  he  is  dif- 
charged  for  . ever  of  that,  and  all  other  felonies  before 
committed,  within  the  benefit  of  clergy*,  but  not  of 
felonies  from  which  fuch  benefit  is  excluded  j  and  this 
T>y  ftatutes  8  Eliz.  c.  4.  and  18  Eliz.  c.  7.  4.  Ibat, 

by  the  burning,  .or  pardon  of  it,  he  is  reftored  .to  all 
capacities  and  credits,  and  the  polTeflion  of  bis  lands, 
•3fs  if  he  had  never  been  convi^ed.  5*  That  what  is 
faid  with  regard  to  the  advantages  of  commoners  and 
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laymen,  fubfequent  to  tVie  burning  in  the  hand,  is 
equally  applicable  to  all  peers  and  clergymen,  although 
never  branded  at  all.  For  they  have  the  fame  privi¬ 
leges,  without  any  burning,  to  which  others  are  entit¬ 
led  after  it. 

CLERK  {ciericus),  a  word  formerly  ufed  to  fignify 
a  learned  man,  or  man  of  letters.  The  word  comes 
from  the  Greek  ufed  for  clergy  ,*  but  moic  pro¬ 

perly  fignifying  lot  or  heritagCy  in  regard  the  lot  and 
portion  of  clerks  or  ecclefiaftics  is  to  ferve  God.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  clerus  was  at  firft  ufed  to  fignify  thofe  who 
had  a  particular  attachment  to  the  fervice  of  God. 
The  origin  of  the  expreflxon  is  derived  from  the  Old 
Teftaraent,  where  the  tribe  of  Levi  is  called  tbe  /o/, 
heritage,  and  God  is  reciprocally  called  their 

portion ;  by  reafon  that  tribe  was  confecrated  to  the 
fervice  of  God,  and  lived  on  the  offerings  made  to  God, 
without  any  other  fettled  provifion  as  the  reft  had. 
Thus,  Pafquier  obferves,  the  ofticers  of  the  counts  [co- 
mites)  were  anciently  created  under  the  title  of  clerky 
of  accompts;  and  fecretaries  of  ft  ate  were  CdWcd  clerks 
of  the  fecret.  So  clericus  domim  regis,  in  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  was  Engliftred,  the'king'^s fecretary,  or  clerk 
of  his  ^council.  The  term  was  applied  indifterently  to 
all  who  Hiade  any  profeflion  of  learning  *,  or  who  knew 
how  to  manage  the  pen  ;  though  originally  it  was  ap¬ 
propriated  to  ecclefiaftics.  As  the  nobility  and  gentry 
were  ufually  brought  up  to  the  exercife  of  arms,  there 
were  rrone  but  the  clergy  left  to  cultivate  the  fciences  : 
hence,  as  it  was  the  clergy  alone  who  had  made  any 
profeflion  of  letters,  a  Very  learned  man  came  to  be 
called  a  great  clerk,  and  a  ftupid  ignorant  man  a  bad 

clerk,  •re 

Clerk  is  alfo  applied  to  fuch  as  by  their  courfe  of 
life  exercife  their  pens  in  any  court  or  ofRce  j  of  which 
there  are  various  kinds  ;  thus, 

Clerk  of  the  Bails,  an  officer  in  the  court  of  king’s 
bench,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  file  all  bail-pieces  taken  in 
that  court,  where  he  always  attends. 

Clerk  of  the  Check,  an  officer  belonging  to  the  king’s 
court;  fo  called,  becaufe  he  has  the  check  and  con- 
troulment  of  the  yeomen  that  belong  to  tbe  king,  queen, 
or  prince.  He  like  wife,  by  himfelf  or  deputy,  fets  the 
watch  in  the  court.  There  is  alfo  an  officer  in  the 
navy  of  the  fame  name,  belonging  to  the  king’s  yards. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown,  an  officer  in  the  king’s  bench, 
who  frames,  reads,  and  records  all  indidlments  againft 
offenders,  there  arraigned  or  indited  of  any  public 
crime.  He  is  likewife  termed  clerk  of  the  crown-qfice, 
iii  wffilch  capacity  he  exhibits  information  by  order  of 
tbe  court  for  divers  offences. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown,  in  chancery,  an  officer  whofe 
bufineis  it  is  conftantly  to  attend  the  lord  chancellor 
in  perfon  or  by  deputy  ^  to  write  and  prepare  for  the 
great  feal  fpecial  matters  of  ftate  by  commiftion,  both 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  viz.  commiffions  of  lieu¬ 
tenancy,  of  juftices  of  aflize,  oyer  and  terminer,  gaol- 
delivery,  and  of  the  peace  ;  all  general  pardons,  grant¬ 
ed  either  at  the  king’s  coronation,  or  in  parliament  y 
the  writs  of  parliament,  with  the  names  of  the  knights, 
citizen$,  and  burgefles,  are  alfo  returned  into  his  of¬ 
fice.  He  alfo  makes  out  fpecial  pardons  and  writs  of 
execution  on  bonds  of  ftatute-ftaple  forfeited. 

Clerk  of  the  Deliveries  of  the  Ordnance,  Sec  Ord- 
mtig'E,.  ...  .v.  ,  . 
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Clerk  of  the  Errors^  in  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
an  officer  who  tranfcribes  and  certifies  into  the  king’s 
bench  the  tenor  of  the  record  of  the  action  on  which 
the  writ  of  error,  made  out  by  the  curfitor,  is  brought 
there  to  be  determined.  In  the  king’s  bench,  the  clerk 
of  the  errors  tranfcribes  and  certifies  the  records  of 
caufes,  by  bill,  in  that  court,  into  the  exchequer.  And 
the  bufinefs  of  the  clerk  of  the  errors  in  the  exchequer, 

is  to  tranferibe  the  records  certified  thither  out  of  the 
king’s  bench,  and  to  prepare  them  for  judgment  in  the 
’  exchequer-chamber. 

Clerk  of  the  E/Jbins^  in  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
keeps  the  eflbin  roll,  or  enters  efifoins  :  he  alfo  provides 
parchment,  cuts  it  into  rolls,  marks  the  numbers  on 
them,  delivers  out  all  the  rolls  to  every  officer,  and  re¬ 
ceives  them  again  wffien  written.  See  Essoin. 

Clerk  of  the  Efreats^  an  officer  in  the  exchequer, 
who  every  term  receives  the  eftreats  out  of  the  lord- 
treafurer’s  remembrancer’s  office,  and  whites  them  out 
to  be  levied  for  the  crown.  \ 

Clerk  of  the  Green-cloth^  formerly  an  officer  In  chan¬ 
cery,  but  now  aboliffied. 

Clerk  of  the  Hamper^  or  Hanaper^  an  officer  in  chan¬ 
cery,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  receive  all  money  due  to  the 
king  for  the  feals  of  charters,  letters  patent,  commif- 
lion.s,  and  writs ;  alfo  the  fees  due  to  the  officers  for 
enrolling  and  examining  them- 

Clerk- Comptroller  of  the  King"*!  Hoitfehold^  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  king’s  court,  authorized  to  allow  or  difallow 
the  charges  of  purfuivants,  m' Ifcngers  of  the  green- 
cloth,  Sec.  to  infpe6l  and  controul  all  defeats  of  any  of 
the  inferior  officers  j  and  to  fit  in  the  countingffioufe 
with  the  lord-fteward  and  other  officers  of  the  houfe- 
hold  for  regulating  fuch  matters* 

Clerk  of  the  King'^s  Silver^  an  officer  of  the  common 
pleas,  to  whom  every  fine  is  brought,  after  it  has  paf- 
fed  the  office  of  the  cvfos  hrevium  ;  and  who  enters  the 
effe^l  of  writs  of  covenant,  into  a  book  kept  for  that 
purpofe,  according  to  which  all  the  fines  of  that  term 
are  recorded  in  the  rolls  of  the  court. 

Clerk  of  the  Market^  an  officer  of  the  king’s  houfe, 
to  whom  is  given  the  charge  of  the  king’s  meafures  and 
weights,  the  ffiandards  of  thofe  that  ought  to  be  ufed 
all  over  England. 

Clerk  of  the  Nichils,  or  Nihils,  an  officer  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  who  makes  a  roll  of  all  fuch  fums  as  are  ni- 
chilled  by  the  ffieriffs  upon  their  eftreats  of  green  wax, 
and  delivers  them  into  the  remembrancer  of  the  trea- 
fury,  to  have  execution  done  upon  them  for  the  kino-. 
See  Nihil.  .1  ^ 

Clerk  oJ  the  Ordnance*  See  Ordnance. 

Clerk  of  the  Outlawries^  an  officer  of  the  common 
pleas,  and  deputy  to  the  attorney-general,  for  making 
out  all  writs  of  capias  utlegcHum  after  outlawry,  to 
which  there  mull  be  the  king’s  attorney’s  name. 

^  Clerk  of  the  Paper-qfice^  an  officer  belonging  to  the 
king’s  bench,^  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  make  up  the  paper- 
books  of  fpecial  pleadings  in  that  court. 

Clerk  of  the  Peace,  an  officer  belonging  to  the  fef- 
fions  of  the  peace,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  read  indi^lments-, 
inrol  the  proceedings,  and  draw  the  procefs  :  he  like- 
wife  certifies  into  the  king’s  bench  tranferipts  of  in- 
diftments,  outlawries,  attainders,  and  convi61ions  had 
before  the  juftices  of  peace,  within  the  time  limited  by 
Ilatute,  under  a  certain  penalty.  This  office  is  in  the 
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gift  of  the  cufos  totulorum,  and  may  be  executed  by 
deputy.  ^ 

Clerk  of  the  Pells,  an  officer  that  belongs  to  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  enter  every  teller’s  bill 
into  a  parchment-roll  called  pellis  receptorum  ;  and  to 
make  another  roll  of  payments  called  pellis  exituum. 

Clerk  of  the  Petty  Bag,  an  officer  of  the  court  of 
chancery,  whereof  there  are  three,  the  mafter  of^the 
rolls  being  the  chief:  their  bufinefs  is  to  record  \he 
return  of  all  Inquifitions  out  of  every  ffiire  j  to  make 
out  patents  of  cuflomers,  gaugers,  comptrollers,  &c.  5 
liberates  upon  extent  of  ftatutes-ftaple  •,  conge  d'^elires 
for  biffiops  j  fummons  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  bur- 
geffes  to  parliament  j  and  commiffions  dire61ed  to 
knights  and  others  of  every  fiiire,  for  affeffing  fubfidies 
and  taxes. 

Clerk  of  the  Pipe,  an  officer  of  the  exchequer,  who 
having  the  accounts  of  all  debts  due  to  the  king,  deli¬ 
vered  out  of  the  remembrancer’s  office,  charges  them 
in  a  great  roll  folded  up  like  a  pipe.  He  w’rites  out 
w^arrants  to  ffieriffs,  to  levy  the  faid  debts  on  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  the  debtors  j  and  if  they  have  no  goods, 
then  he  draws  them  down  to  the  treafurer’s  remem^ 
brancer  to  write  eflreats  againft  their  lands. 

Clerk  of  the  Pleas,  an  officer  of  the  exchequer,  ini 
"whofe  office  all  the  officers  of  the  court,  having  fpecial 
privilege,  ought  to  fue  or  to  be  faed  in  any  aftion.  In 
this  office  alfo  actions  at  law  may  be  profecuted  by  other 
perfons,  but  the  plaintiflF  ought  to  be  tenant  or  debtor 
to  the*  king,  or  fome  way  accountable  to  him.  The 
under  clerks  are  attorneys  in  all  fuits. 

Clerks  of  the  Privy  feal,  four  officers  that  attend  the 
lord  privy  feal,  for  writing  and  making  out  all  things 
that  arc  fent  by  warrant  from  the  fignet  to  the  privy 
feal,  and  to  be  pafled  the  great  feal ;  and  likevvife  to 
make  out  privy  feals,  upon  fpecial  occafions  of  his  ma* 
^efty’s  affairs,  as  for  loan  of  money  or  the  like. 

Clerk  of  the  Rolls,  an  officer  of  the  chancery,  whofe 
bufinefs  is  to  make  fearches  after,  and  copies  of  deed^ 
officers,  &c. 

Clerk  of  the  Signet,  an  officer  continually  attending 
upon  bis  majefty’s  principal  fecretary,  who  has  the  cu-. 
ftody  of  the  privy  fignet,  as  well  for  fealing  the  king’s 
private  letters  as  thofe  grants  which  pafs  the  king’s 
hand  by  bill  figned.  There  are  four  of  thefe  officers 
who  have  their  diet  at  the  fecretary’s  table. 

Six  Clerks,  officers  in  chancery  next  in  degree  be* 
low  the  twelve  mailers,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  inrol  com** 
miffions,  pardons,  patents,  v^anants,  &c.  which  pals 
the  great  feal.  They  were  anciently  clerici,  and  for* 
felted  their  places  if  they  married.  Thefe  are  alfo  at¬ 
torneys  for  parties  in  fuits  depending  In  the  court  of 
chancery. 

Cler  k  of  the  Treafury,  an  officer  belonging  to  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  who  has  the  charge  of  keeping 
the  records  of  the  court,  makes^out  all  records  of  niji 
prius,  and  likewife  all  exemplifications  of  records  being 
in  the  treafury.  He  has  the  fees  due  for  all  fearches  j 
and  has  under  him  an  under  keeper,  who  always  keeps 
one  key  of  the  treafury-door. 

Clerk  of  tJye  Warrants,  an  officer  of  the  common 
pleas,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  enter  all  warrants  of  at¬ 
torney  for  plaintiffs  and  defendants  in  fuit  ;  and  to  in* 
rol  deeds  of  bargain  and  fale,  that  are  acknowledged 
in  court^  or  before  a  judge.  His  office  is  likewife  to 
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eftreat  mto  the  exchequer  all  iffues,  fines,  efireats,  and 
amercements,  which  grow  due  to  the  crown  in  that 

^^CLERKE,  Captain  Charles,  a  celebrated  Eng- 
llfh  navigator,  w^as  bred  up  in  the  navy  from  his  youth, 
and  was  prefent  in  feveral  aftions  during  the  war  of 
1755.  In  that  between  the  Bellona  and  Courageaux 
he  was  in  great  danger ;  for  having  been  ftationed  in 
the  mizen-top  on  board  the  former,  the  mail  was  car¬ 
ried  overboard  by  a  iliot,  and  he  fell  into  the  fea  along 
with  it  but,  however,  was  taken  up  without  having 
received  any  injury*  \Vhen  Commodore  Byron  made 
his  firft  voyage  round  the  world,  Mr  Clerke  ferved  on 
board  his  ihip  in  quality  of  a  midiliipman  j  and  t^vas  af¬ 
terwards  on  the  American  ftation.  In  the  year  1768, 
he  failed  round  the  world  a  fecond  time  in  the  Endea¬ 
vour,  on  board  of  which  he  ferved  in  the  ftation  of 
mafter’s  mate ;  but,  during  the  voyage,  fucceeded  to 
a  lieutenancy.  He  returned  in  I775>  foon 

after  appointed  maftcr  and  commander.  When  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook  undertook  his  laft  voyage,  Mr  Clerke  was 
appointed  captain  of  the  Difeovery  *,  and  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  death  of  Captain  Cook,  naturally  fuc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  fupteme  command.  He^  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  long  enjoy  his  new’^  dignity.  Before  his  depar¬ 
ture  from  England,  he  had  manifeft  fymptoms  of  a  coii- 
fumption.  Of  this  difeafe  he  lingered  during  the  whole 
of  the  voyage  ;  and  his  long  refidence  in  the  cold 
northern  climates  cut  off  all  hopes  of  recovery  ;  but 
though  fenfible  that  the  only  chance  he  had  of  pro¬ 
longing  his  life  was  by  a  fpeedy  return  to  a  warmer 
climate,  his  attention  to  his  duty  was  fo  great,  that  he 
perfevered  in  fearch  of  a  paffage  between  the  Afiatic 
and  American  continents  until  every  one  of  the  officers 
was  of  opinion  that  it  was  imprafticable.  ^  He  bore  his 
diftemper  with  great  firmnefs  and  equanimity,  retain- 
ing  a  good  flow^  of  fpirits  to  the  laft  j  and  died  on  th-e 
2  2d  of  Auguft  1778,  in  the  38th  year  of  his  age,  the 
ftiip  being  then  wdthin  view  of  the  coaft  of  Kamtf- 
chatka. 

Clerke'* s  IJland  lies  on  the  w^eftern  fide  of  the-  Ame¬ 
rican  continent,  in  N.  Lat.  63.  15.  and  E,  Long. 
169.  30.  It  w^as  difeovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  his 
laft  voyage^  but  a  landing  could  not  be  effected.  At 
a  diftance  it  appeared  to  be  of  confiderable  extent,  and 
to  have  feveral  hills  connefted  with  the  low  grounds  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to*  make  it  look  like  a  group  of  iflands. 
Near  its  eaftern  extremity  is  a  little  ifland  remarkable 
for  having  three  elevated  rocks  upon  it.  Both  the 'large 
and  fmall  ifland  are  uninhabited. 

CLERMONT,  a  confiderable,  rich,  and  populous 
town  of  France,  in  Auvergne,  with  a  biffiop’s  fee.  The 
cathedral,  the  public  fquares,  and  the  walks,  are  very 
fine.  Here  is  a  bridge  naturally  formed,^  as  they  pre¬ 
tend,  by  the  petrifying  quality  of  a  fountain.  E.  Long. 
3.  10.  N.  Lat.  45.  47. 

CLERMONr  Manufeript,  is  a  copy  of  St  Paul’s  Epi- 
ftles,  found  in  the  monaftery  of  Clermont  in  France, 
and  ufed  by  Beza,  together  with  the  Cambridge  MS. 
in  preparing  his  edition  of  the  New  Teftament.  This 
copy  is  in  the  o6lavo  form,  and  is  written  on  fine 
vellum  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  fome  mutilations. 
Beza  fuppofes  that  it  is  of  equal  antiquity  wnth  the 
Cambridge  copy  j  but  both  were  probably  written  by 
a  Latin  feribe  in  a  later  period  than  he  afligns  to  them. 
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The  various  readings  of  this  MS.  were  communicated  Clero|nancy 
to  Archbidiop  Ulher,  and  they  are  preferved  by  Wal- 

ton.  The  MS.  itfelf  was  in  the  pofleffion  ot  Morinus  ; - - 

and  after  his  death  depofited  among  the  MS.  copies  of 
the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  N®  2245.  ^ 

CLERQMANCY,  a  kind  of  divination  performed 
by  the  throwing  of  dice,  or  little  bones  \  and  oblerv- 
ing  the  points,  or  marks,  turned  up.  The  word 
comes  from  “  lot,”  and  fAecvrucC',  divination. 

At  Bura,  a  city  of  Achaia,  was  a  temple  and  cele¬ 
brated  oracle  of  Hercules,  where  fuch  as  confulted  the 
oracle,  after  praying  to  the  idol,  threw"  four  dice,  the 
points  whereof  being  well  [canned  by  the  prieft,  he 
was  fuppofed  to  draw  an  anfwer  from  them. 

Something  of  this  kind  feems  to  have  been  praftifed 

with  regard  to  Jonah.  .  1  t- 

CLERVAL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Franche 
Comte,  feated  on  the  river  Doux,  belonging  to  the 
houfe  of  Wirtemburgh,  but  depends  on  the  crown  of 
France.  E.  Long.  5.  57.  N.  Lat.  46.  35.  ^  ^  ^ 

CLERVAUX,  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  and  finelt 
abbeys  of  France,  in  Champagne,  five  miles  from  Bar- 
fur- Aube,  and  feated  in  a  valley  furrounded  with  woods 
and  mountains.  It  is  the  chief  of  the  Ciftercian  or¬ 
der.  Here  is  the  famous  Tun  of  St  Bernard,  which 
will  hold  800  tuns  of  wine.  Near  this  abbey  is  a  fmall 
town. 

CLESIDES,  a  Greek  painter,  about  276  years 
before  Chrift,  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  I.  He  re¬ 
venged  the  injuries  he  had  received  from  Queen  Stia- 
tonice,  by  reprefenting  her  in  the  arms  of  a  fifherman. 

However  Indecent  the  painter  might  reprefent  the 
queen,  flie  was  drawn  with  fuch  perfonal  beauty,  that 
ffie  preferved  the  piece  and  liberally  rewarded  the  ar- 
till. 

CLETHRA.  See  Botany  Index^ 

CLEVELAND,  a  diftrift  in  the  north  riding  of 
Yorkftiire  in  England,  from  whence  the  noble  family 
of  Fitzroy  took  the  title  of  duke,,  but  which  is  now  ex- 
tinft. 

Cleveland,  John^  an  Englilh  poet  of  fome  emi¬ 
nence  in  his  time,  who  during  the  civil  w"ar.  under 
Charles  I.  engaged  as  a  literary  champion  in  the  royal 
caufe  againft  the  parliamentarians.  He  died  in  1658, 
and  was  much  extolled  by  his  party.  His  w'orks,  which 
confift  of  poems,  charafters,  orations,  epiftles,  &c. 
w’ere  printed  in  o6lavo  in  1677* 

CLEVES,  the  duchy  of,  a  province  of  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  in  Germany.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  the  Rhine,  and  is  about  40  miles  in  length  from 
eaft  to  weft,  and  20  in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth. 

It  is  a  fine  agreeable  country,  and  pretty  populous. 

The  towns  are,  Cleves  the  capital.  Calcar,  Gennet, 

Santen,  Orfoy,  Bureck,  and  Greit.  Thcfe  lie  on  the 
left  fide  of  the  river.  On  the  right,  Dayfburgh,  Wefe, 

Rees,  and  Emmerick.  There  have  been  great  con- 
tefts  about  this  duchy,  but  it  now  belongs  to  the  king 
of  Pruftia. 

Cleves,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Cleves,  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  It  ftands  upon  a 
pleafant  hill,  about  a  mile  from  the  Rhine,  with  which 
it  communicates,  by  means  of  a  canal  which  is  large 
enough  for  great  barges.  The  caftle  ftands  upon  a 
mountain,  and,  though  old,  is  very  agreeable.  It  was 
built  in  the  time  of  Julius  Ccefar.  It  v/as  taken^by  the 
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Client  French  in  1794*  Calvinifts,  Lutherans,  and  Roman 
H  Catholics,  are  all  tolerated  in  this  city.  E.  Long.  r. 

^  50.  N.  Lat.  51.  45. 

CLIENT,  among  the  Romans,  a  citizen  who  put 
himfelf  under  the  protedlion  of  fome  great  man,  who 
in  refpeft  of  that  relation  w^as  called  patron. 

This  patron  affifted  his  client  with  his  proteflion,  in- 
tereft,  and  goods  ;  and  the  client  gave  his  vote  for  his 
patron,  when  he  fought  any  office  for  himfelf  or  his 
Triends.  Clients  owed  refpe6I  to  their  patrons,  as  thefe 
owed  them  their  prote6Iion. 

The  right  of  patronage  was  appointed  by  Romulus, 
to  unite  the  rich  and  poor  together,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  that  one  might  live  without  contempt  and  the 
other  without  envy  \  but  the  condition  of  a  client,  in 
courfe  of  time,  became  little  elfe  than  a  moderate  fla- 
veiy. 

Client  is  now  ufed  for  a  party  in  a  law-fuit,  who 
has  turned  over  his  caufe  into  the  hands  of  a  counfellor 
or  folicitor. 

CLIFFORTIA.  See  Botany  Index, 

CLIMACTERIC,  among  phyficians,  (from  clU 
maBer^  “  a  ladder”),  a  critical  year  in  a  perfon’s 
life. 

According  to  fome,  this  is  every  feventh  year  ;  but 
others  allow  only  thofe  years  produced  by  multiplying 
7  by  the  odd  number,  3,  5,  7,  and  9,  to  be  climafteri- 
cal.  Thefe  years,  they  fay,  bring  with  them  fome 
remarkable  change  with  refpe61  to  health,  life,  or  for¬ 
tune  :  the  grand  clima6leric  is  the  63d  year ;  but 
fome,  making  two,  add  to  this  the  81ft  :  the  other 
remarkable  climaflerics  are  the  7th,  2ift,  35th,  49th, 
and  56th. 

CLIMATE,  or  Clime,  in  Geography,  a  part  of 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  bounded  by  two  circles 
parallel  to  the  equator,  and  of  fuch  a  breadth,  as 
that  the  longed  day  in  the  parallel  neared  the  pole 
exceeds  the  longed  day  in  that  next  the  equator  by 
fome  certain  fpaces  ;  viz.  half  an  hour.  The  w’ord 
comes  from  the  Greek  inclbiafnentum,  “  an  in¬ 

clination.” 

The  beginning  of  the  climate  is  a  parallel  circle 
wherein  the  day  is  the  Ihorted.  The  end  of  the 
climate,  is  that  wherein  the  day  is  the  longed.  The 
climates  therefore  are  reckoned  from  the  equator  to 


the  pole  \  and  are  fo  many  bands,  or  zones,  tcrmi-  Climate, 
nated  by  lines  parallel  to  the  equator  ;  though,  in  -y*~ 
dridnefs,  there  are  feveral  climates  in  the  breadth  of 
one  zone.  Each  climate  only  differs  from  its  conti¬ 
guous  ones,  in  that  the  longed  day  in  dimmer  is  longer 
or  (horter  by  half  an  hour  in  the  one  place  than  in  the 
other.  As  the  climates  commence  from  the  equator, 
the  fird  climate  at  its  beginning  has  its  longed  day 
precifely  1 2  hours  long  ;  at  its  end,  12  hours  and  a 
.half :  the  fecond,  which  begins  W’here  the  fird  ends, 
viz.  at  1 2  hours  and  a  half,  ends  at  13  hours  j  and 
fo  of  the  red,  as  far  as  the  polar  circles,  where  what 
the  geographers  call  hour-climotes  terminate,  and  month- 
climates  commence.  As  an  hour-climate  is  a  fpace 
compriied  between  two  parallels  of  the  equator,  in  the 
fird  of  which  the  longed  day  exceeds  that  in  the  latter 
by  half  an  hour  \  fo  the  month  climate  is  a  fpace  ter¬ 
minated  between  two  circles  parallel  to  the  polar  circles, 
wffiofe  longed  day  is  longer  or  dmrter  than  that  of  its 
contiguous  one  by  a  month  or  30  days. 

The  ancients,  who  confined  the  climates  to  wffiat 
they  imagined  the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth,  only 
allowed  of  feven.  The  fird  they  made  to  pafs  through 
Meroe,  the  fecond  through  Sienna,  the  third  through 
Alexandria,  the  fourth  through  Rhodes,  the  fifth 
through  Rome,  the  fixth,  through  Pontus,  and  the  fe¬ 
venth  through  the  mouth  of  the  Borydhenes.  The 
moderns,  who  have  failed  further  toward  the  poles, 
make  30  climates  on  each  fide  ;  and,  in  regard  the 
obliquity  of  the  fphere  makes  a  little  difference  in  the 
length  of  the  longed  day,  indead  of  half  an  hour, 
fome  of  them  only  make  the  difference  of  climates  a 
quarter. 

Vulgarly  the  term  climate  is  bedowed  on  any  coun¬ 
try  or  region  differing  from  another  either  in  refpcdl 
of  the  feafons,  the  quality  of  the  foil,  or  even  the 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  ;  without  any  regard  to  . 
the  length  of  the  longed  day.  Abulfeda,  an  Arabian 
author,  didinguifhes  the  fird  kind  of  climates  by  the 
term  real  climates,  and  the  latter  by  that  of  apparent 
climates,  Varenius  gives  us  a  table  of  30  climates  ; 
but  without  any  regard  to  the  refra6lion.  Ricciolus 
furnifhes  a  more  accurate  one,  wherein  the  refradtions 
are  allowed  for  an  abdra(5t  of  which  follow  s ; 
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CLIMAX,  or  Gradation,  in  Rhetoric,  a  figure 
wherein  the  word  or  expreffion  which  ends  the  fird 
member  of  a  period  begins  the  fecond,  and  fo  on  ;  fo 
that  every  member  will  make  a  didin61  fentence,  tak¬ 
ing  its  rife  from  the  next  foregoing,  till  the  argument 
and  period  be  beautifully  finiihed  j  as  in  the  following 

X 


gradation  of  Dr  Tillotfon.  After  we  have  pra^lifed 
|ood  adions  a  while,  they  become  eafy  ;  and  when 
they  are  eafy,  we  begin  to  take  pleafure  in  them  \  and 
when  they  pleafe  us,  we  do  them  frequently  ^  and  by 
frequency  of  afts,  a  thing  grows  into  a  habit  >  and  con¬ 
firmed  habit  is  a  kind  of  fecond  nature  j  and  fo  far  as 

any 
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Clinch  any  thing  Is  natural,  fo  far  It  is  necelTary  j  and  we  can 
1,  .  hardly  do  otherwife  ;  nay,  we  do  it  many  times  when 

we  do  not  think  of  it.’’ 

CLINCH,  in  the  fea-language,  that  part  of  a  cable 
which  is  bended  about  the  ring  of  the  anchor,  and  then- 
feizcd  or  made  fall. 

CLINCHING,  in  t|ie  fea-language,  a  kind  of  flight 
caulking  ufed  at  fea,  in  a  profpeft  of  foul  weather, 
about  the  pofts  :  it  confills  in  driving  a  little  oakum, 
into  their  feams,  to  prevent  the  water  coming  in  at 
them. 

CLINIC,  a  term  applied  by  the  ancient  church'-hi- 
florians  to  thofe  who  received  baptifm  on  their  death- 
bed. 

Clinic  Medicine^  was  particularly  ufed  for  the  me¬ 
thod  of  vifiting  and  treating  fick  perfons  in  bed,  for 
the  more  exaft  difcovery  of  all  the  fymptoms  of  their 
difeafe. 

CLINIAS,  a  Pythagorean  philofopher,  and  mufi- 
clan,  in  the  65th  Olympiad.  He  was  wont  to  affuage 
his  pafTion,  being  very  choleric,  by  his  lyre. 

CLINOPODIUM,  FIELD-BASIL.  See  Botany 
Index, 

CLIO,,  in  Pagan  mythology,  the  firfi  of  the  mufes, 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemofyne.  She  prelided 
over  hiftory.  She  is  reprefented  crowned  with  laurels, 
holding  in  one  hand  a  trumpet,  and  a  book  in  the 
other.  Sometimes  fhe  holds  a  pledlrum  or  quill  with- 
a  lute.  Her  name  lignifies  honour  and  reputation, 
gloria  ;  and  it  was  her  office  faithfully  to  record 
the  aftions  of  brave  and  illuftrious  heroes.  She  had 
Hyacintha  by  Pierius,  Ton  of  Magnes. 

CLIO,  in  ZiOology^  a  genus  of  infetfls  belonging  to 
the  order  of  vermes  mollufca.  The  body  is  oblong  and 
fitted  for  fwimming  *,  and  it  has  two  membranaceous 
wings  placed  oppofite  to  each  other.  The  fpecies  are 
three,  principally  diftinguifhed  by  the  ffiape  of  their 
vagina,  and  arc  all  natives  of  the*  ocean. 

CLIPEUS,  in  Natural  Hijlory^  a  name  given  to 
the  flat  deprefled  centroniae,  from  their  refembling  a 
fliield.  See  Centronia. 

CLISTHENES,  a  famous  Athenian  magifiratCr 
the  author  of  the  mode  of  banifhing  ambitious  citizens 
by  oftracifm,  or  writing  their  names  upon  a  fhell ;  the 
intention  was  patriotic,  but  it  was  abufed  like  all  other 
human  inftitutions ;  fome  of  the  worthieft  citizens  of 
Athens  being  thus  exiled.  He  died  510  years  before 
Chrift.  > 

CLITOMACHUS,  the  philofopher,  flouriflied  a- 
bout  140  years  before  Chrift.  He  was  born  at  Car^- 
thage  5  quitted  his  country  at  40  years  of  age  5  and 
went  to  Athens,  where  he  became  the  difciple  and  fuc- 
ceftbr  of  Carneades.  He  compofed  many  books,  but 
they  are  all  loft. 

CLITORIA.  See  Botany  Index, 

.  CLITORIS,  in  Anatomy^  is  a  part  of  the  external 
pudenda,  lituated  at  the  angle  which  the  nymphoe  form 
with  each  other.  Like  the  penis  it  has  an  ere£lion, 
and  is  thought  to  be  the  principal  feat  of  venereal 
pleafui-e.  The  clitoris  is  of  diffejrent  fizes  in  difierent 
women  •,  but  in  general  it  is  fmail,  and  covered  with 
the  labia.  The  preternaturally  enlarged  clitoris  is 
what  conftitutes  an  hermaphrodite.  When  the  clito¬ 
ris  is  too  large,  it  may  be  fo  extirpated  as  to  remove 
the  unneceffary  part  y  but  this  requires  much  care,  for 


a  farther  extirpation  fubjeQs  the  patient  to  an  Involun-  Clltummis 
tary  dlfcharge  of  urine.  .!! 

CLITLTMNUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  river  of  f 

Umbria,  on  this  fide  the  Apennines.  According  to 
Pliny,  it  was  a  fountain  confifting  of  feveral  veins,  fi- 
tuated  between  Hifpellum  and  Spoletium  ;  which  fooa 
after  fwelled  into  a  very  large  and  navigable  river, 
running  from  eaft  to  weft  into  the  Tinia,  and  both  to¬ 
gether  into  the  Tiber.  A  river  famous  for  its  milk- 
white  docks  and  herds,  (Virgil).  The  god  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  was  called  Glituninus, 

,  CLITUS,  brother  to  Alexander  the  Great’s  nurfe, 
followed  that  prince  in  his  cohquefts,  and  faved  his 
life  by  cutting  off  the  hand  of  Rofaces,  who  held 
an  axe  lifted  up  to  kill  him  at  the  paflage  of  the 
Granicus.  Alexander,  who  had  a  great  regard  foj? 
him,  fome  time  after  invited  him  to  fupper  3  when 
Clitus,  at  the  end  of  the  repaft,  being  heated  with 
wdne,  diminiftied  the  exploits  of  that  prince,  in  order 
to  magnify  thofe  of  Philip  his  father.  This  fo  enraged 
Alexander,  that  he  killed  him  with  his  own  hand  ;  bur 
he  was  afterwards  fo  afflided  at  it,  that  he  attempted 
his  own  life. 

CLIVE,  Robert,  Lord,  fon  of  Richard  Clive,  Efq; 
of  Styche  near  Drayton  in  Salop,  was  born  in  1725. 

Toward  the  clofe  of  the  war  in  1741?  he  w^as  fent  as 
a  writer  in  the  Eaft  India  fervice  to  Madras  ;  but  be¬ 
ing  fonder  of  the  camp  than;  the  compting-houfe,  he 
foon  availed  himfelf  of  an  opportunity  to  exchange  ^ 
his  pen  for  a  pair  of  colours.  He  firft  dlftinguiftied 
himfelf  at  the  fiege  of  Pondicherry  in  1748  5  a£led 
under  Major  Laurence  at  the  taking,  of  Devi  Cotta  in 
Tanjore,  who  wrote  of  his  military  talents  in  high 
terms  5  commanded  a  fmall  party  for  the  taking  of 
Arcot,  and  afterward  defended  that  place  againft  the 
French  j  and  performed  many  other  exploits,  which,, 
confidering  the  r-emotenefs  of  the  feene  of  a61ion,, 
would  require  a  long  detail  to  render  fufficiently  in¬ 
telligible.  He  was,  however,  in  brief,  looked  upon 
and  acknowledged  as  the  man  who  firft  roufed  his 
countrymen  to  fplrited  a61ion,  and  raifed  their  repu¬ 
tation  in  the  Eaft  5  fo  that  when  he  came  over  to 
England  in  1753,  he  was  prefented,  by  the  court  of 
dire£lors,  with  a  rich  fw^ord  fet  with  diamonds,  as  an^ 
acknowledgment  of  paft,  and  an  incitement  to  future, ^ 
fervlces.  Captain  Clive  returned  to  India  in  1 755,  as 
governor  of  Fort  St  David,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  king’s  troops ;  when  as  commander  of 
the  company’s  troops,  he,  in  conjun6Iion  with  Admiral 
Watfon,  reduced  Angria  the  pirate,  and  became  ma¬ 
iler  of  Geria,  his  capital,  with  all  his  accumulated  trea- 
fure.  On  the  lofs  of  Calcutta  and  the  well  known 
barbarity  of  the  foubah  Surajah  Dowla,  they  failed  to 
Bengal  j  where  they  took  Fort  William,  in  January 
^757  i  Colonel  Clive  defeating  the  foubah’s*army 
foon  after,  accelerated  a  peace.  Surajah  Dowda’s  per¬ 
fidy,  however,  foon  produced  frefti  hoftilities,  which 
ended  in  his  ruin  ;  he  being  totally  defeated  by  Colonel 
Clive  at  the  famous  battle  of  Plafley.  The  next  day 
the  conqueror  entered  Muxadabad  in  triumph  5  and 
placed  Jaftier  Ally  Cawn,  one  of  the  principal  gene¬ 
rals,  on  the  throne  j  the  depofed  foubah  was  foon  af¬ 
ter  taken,  and  privately  put  to  death  by  JafRer’s  fon.. 

Admiral  Watfon  died  at  Calcutta  )  but  Colonel  Clive 
commanded  in  Bengal  the  two  fucceeding  years  5  he 

was 
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C!oacx  was  honoured  by  the  Mogul,  with  the  dignity  of  an 
Clock  of  the  empire  ;  and  was  rewarded  by  the  new 

*  .  foubah  with  a  grant  of  lands,  or  a  jaghire,  producing 
27,000 1.  a-year.  In  1760,  he  returned  to  England, 
where  he  received  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  was  ele£led  member  of  parliament  for  Shrewf- 
bury,  and  was  ralfed  to  an  Irifh  peerage  by  the  title 
of  Lord  Clive  Baron  of  Piaffe y.  In  1764,  frefhdiflur- 
bances  taking  place  in  Bengal,  Lord  Clive  was  efteem- 
ed  the  only  man  qualified  to  fettle  them,  and  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  again  appointed  to  that  prefidency  j  after  be¬ 
ing  honoured  with  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  with 
the  rank  of  major-general.  When  he  arrived  in  India, 
he  exceeded  the  moft  fanguinc  expeflation,  in  reftor- 
ing  tranquillity  to  the  province  without  ffriking  a 
blow,  and  fixed  the  higheft  ideas  of  the  Britifli  power 
in  the  minds  of  the  natives.  He  returned  home  in 
1767;  and,  in  1772,  when  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
into  the  condu£l  of  the  Eaft  India  company  was 
agitated,  he  entered  into  an  able  juftification  of 
himfelf  in  a  mafterly  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons.  He  died  fuddvnly  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
year  1774.  ^  , 

CLOACiffL,  in  antiquity,  the  common  fewers  of 
Rome,  to  carry  off  the  dirt  and  foil  of  the  city  into 
the  Tiber ;  juftly  reckoned  among  the  grand  works  of 
the  Romans.  The  firft  common  fewer,  called  Cloaca 
Maxuna^  was  built  by  Tarquinius,  fome  fay  Prifeus, 
others  Superbus,  of  huge  blocks  of  ffone  joined  toge¬ 
ther  without  any  cement,  in  the  manner  of  the  edi¬ 
fices  of  thofe  early  times  \  confiding  of  three  row^s  of 
arches  one  above  another,  which  at  length  conjoin 
and  unite  together;  meafuring  in  the  clear  18  palms 
in  height,  and  as  many  in  width.  Under  thefe  arches 
they  rowed  in  boats,  which  made  Pliny  fay  that  the 
city  w^as  fufpended  in  air,  and  that  they  failed  beneath 
the  houfes.  Under  thefe  arches  alfo  were  ways 
through  which  carts  loaded  with  hay  could  pafs  with 
eafe.  It  began  in  the  Forum  Romanum  ;  meafured 
300  paces  in  length  ;  and  emptied  itfelf  between  the 
temple  of  Vefta  and  the  Pons  Senatorius.  There 
were  as  many  principal  fewers  as  there  w^ere  hills. 
Pliny  concludes  their  firmnefs  and  ftrength  from  their 
Handing  for  fo  many  ages  the  (hocks  of  earthquakes, 
the  fall  of  houfes,  and  the  vaft  loads  and  weights  mo¬ 
ved  over  them. 

CLOACINA,  the  goddefs  of  jakes  and  common 
fewers,  among  the  Romans. 

CLOCK,  a  machine  conftruiSled  in  fuch  a  manner, 
and  regulated  fo  by  the  uniform  motion  of  a  pendulum 
(a),  as  to  meafure  time,  and  all  its  fubdivifions,  with 
great  exaflnefs. 

The  invention  of  clocks  with  wheels  is  referred  to 
Pacificus,  archdeacon  of  Verona,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Lotharius  fon  of  Louis  the  Dehonnair,  on  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  an  epitaph  quoted  by  Ughelli,  and  borrowed  by 
him  from  Panvinius.  They  were  at  firft  called  noc- 
turnal  diahj  to  diftinguiftr  them  from  fun-dials,  which 
Ihow’ed  the  hour  by  the  fun’s  (hadow%  Others  aferibe 
the  invention  to  Boethius,  about  the  year  of  510.  Mr 
Derham  makes  clock  work  of  a  much  older  ftanding; 


and  ranks  Archimedes’s  fphere  mentioned  by  Clau- 
dlan,  and  that  of  Pofidonius  mentioned  by  Cicero, ' 
among  the  machines  of  this  kind  :  not  that  either  their 
form  or  ufe  were  the  fame  w’ith  thofe  of  ours,  but  that 
they  had  their  motion  from  fome  hidden  weights  or 
fprings,  with  wheels,  or  pulleys,  or  fome  fuch  clock* 
w’ork  principle.  But  be  this  as  it  wdll,  it  is  certain 
the  art  of  making  clocks,  fuch  as  are  now  in  ufe,  was  * 
either  firft  invented,  or  at  leaft  retrieved,  in  Germany, 
about  200  years  ago.  The  w^ater-clocks,  or  clepfy- 
drae,  and  fun-dials,  have  both  a  much  better  claim  to 
antiquity.  The  French  annals  mention  one  of  the  for¬ 
mer  kind  fent  by  Aaron,  king  of  Perfia,  to  Charle¬ 
magne,  about  the  year  807,  which  feemed  to  bear 
fome  refemblance  to  the  modern  clocks :  it  was  of 
brafs,  and  (bowed  the  hours  by  tw’elvc  little  balls  of 
the  fame  metal,  which  fell  at  the  end  of  each  hour, 
and  in  falling  (truck  a  bell  and  made  it  found.  There 
were  alfo  figures  of  12  cavaliers,  which  at  the  end  of 
each  hour  came  forth  at  certain  apertures  or  win¬ 
dow's  in  the  fide  of  the  clock,  and  (hut  them  again, 
&c. 


Clock. 


The  invention  of  pendulum  clocks  is  owing  to  the 
happy  induftry  of  the  laft  age  :  the  honour  of  it  is  dlf- 
puted  by  Huygens  and  Galileo.  The  former,  who 
has  written  a  volume  on  the  fubje6t,  declares  it  was 
firft  put  ill  pra£llce  in  the  year  1657,  and  the  deferip- 
tion  thereof  printed  in  1658.  de  Nova  ’Tern'- 

ports  dimetiendi  Hheoria^  anno  1680,  contends  for  Ga¬ 
lileo  ;  and  relates,  though  at  fecond-hand,  the  w'hole 
hiftory  of  the  invention  ;  adding,  that  one  Trefler, 
clock-maker  to  the  then  father  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tufeany,  made  the  firft  pendulum-clock  at  Florence, 
by  direftion  of  Galileo  Galilei ;  a  pattern  of  which 
was  brought  into  Holland.  The  Academy  de’l  Ci- 
mento  fay  exprefsly,  that  the  application  of  the  pen¬ 
dulum  to  the  movement  of  a  clock  w’as  firft  propo- 
fed  by  Galileo,  and  firft  put  in  pra6lice  by  his  fon 
Vincenzo  Galilei,  in  1649.  Be  the  inventor  wdm  he 
will,  it  is  certain  the  invention  never  (louriftied  till  it 
came  into  Huygens’s  hands,  who  infifts  on  it,  that  if 
ever  Galileo  thought  of  fuch  a  thing,  he  never  brought 
it  to  any  degree  of  perfection.  The  firft  pendulum- 
clock  made  in  England  was  in  the  year  1662,  by  Mr 
Fromantil  a  Dutchman. 

Amongft  the  modern  clocks,  thofe  of  Stralburg  and 
Lyons  are  very  eminent  for  the  richnefs  of  their  fur¬ 
niture,  and  the  variety  of  their  motions  and  figures. 
In  the  firft,  a  cock  claps  his  wings,  and  proclaims  the 
hour  ;  the  angel  opens  a  door,  and  falutes  the  virgin  •, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  defeends  on  her,  &c.  In  the  fe- 
cond,  two  horfemen  encounter,  and  beat  the  hour  on 
each  other  :  a  door  opens,  and  there  appears  on  the 
theatre  the  Virgin,  with  Jefus  Chrift  in  her  arms  ;  the 
Magi,  wdth  their  retinue,  marching  in  order,  and  pre- 
fenting  their  gifts  ;  two  trumpeters  founding  all  the 
while  to  proclaim  the  proceffion.  Thefe,  however,' 
are  excelled  by  two  lately  made  by  Engliih  artifts,  and 
intended  as  a  prefent  from  the  Eaft  India  company  to 
the  emperor  of  China.  The  clocks  we  fpeak  of  are 
in  the  form  of  chariots,  in  which  are  placed,  in  a  fine 

attitude. 


(a)  a  balance  not  unlike  the  fly  of  a  kitchen-jack  was  formerly  ufed  in  place  of  the  pendulum. 

^  '  V 
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attitude,  a  lady,  leaning  her  right  hand  upon  a  part 
of  the  chariot,  under  which  is  a  clock  of  curious  work- 
manfldp,  little  larger  than  a  (hilling,  that  ftrikes  and 
repeats,  and  goes  eight  days.  Upon  her  finger  fits  a 
bird  finely  modelled,  and  fet  with  diamonds  and  ru¬ 
bies,  with  its  wings  expanded  in  a  flying  pofture,  and 
aaually  flutters  for  a  confide rable  time  on  touching  a 
diamond  button  below  it  j  the  body  of  the  bird  (which 
contains  part  of  the  wheels  that  in  a  manner  give  life 
to  it)  is  not  the  bignefs  of  the  i6th  part  of  an  inch. 
The  lady  holds  in  her  left  hand  a  gold  tube  not  much 
thicker  than  a  large  pin,  on  the  top  of  which  is  afmall 
round  box,  to  which  a  circular  ornament  fet  with  dia¬ 
monds  not  larger  than  a  fixpence  is  fixed,  which  goes 
round  near  three  hours  in  a  conftant  regular  motion. 
Over  the  lady’s  head,  fupported  by  a  fmall  fluted  pil¬ 
lar  no  bigger  than  a  quill,  is  a  double  umbrella,  under 
the  largeit  of  which  a  bell  is  fixed  at  a  confiderable  di- 
ftance  from  the  clock,  and  feems  to  have  no  connedllon 
wdth  it  \  but  from  which  a  communication  is  fecretly 
conveyed  to  a  hammer,  that  regularly  (Irikes  the  hour, 
and  repeats  the  fame  at  pleafure,  by  touching  a  dia¬ 
mond  button  fixed  to  the  clock  below.  At  the  feet  of 
the  lady  is  a  gold  dog*,  before  which  from 'the  point 
of  the  chariot  are  two  birds  fixed  on  fpiral  fprings  5  the 
wings  and  feathers  of  which  are  fet  with  ftones  of  va¬ 
rious  colours,  and  appear  as  if  flying  away  with  the 
chariot,  which,  from  another  fecret  motion,  is  con¬ 
trived  to  run  in  a  ftraight,  circular,  or  any  other  direc¬ 
tion  *,  a  boy  that  lays  hold  of  the  chariot,  behind,  feems 
alfo  to  pu(h  it  forw*ard.  Above  the  umbrella  are  flowers 
and  ornaments  of  precious  (tones  j  and  it  terminates 
with  a  flying  dragon  fet  in  the  fame  manner.  The 
whole  is  of  gold,  moft  curioufly  executed,  and  embel- 
llihed  W'ith  rubies  and  pearls. 

Of  the  general  Mechanifm  of  Clocks^  and  how  they 
tneafure  Time,  The  firft  figure  of  Plate  CXLVI.  is 
a  profile  of  a  clock  :  P  is  a  weight  that  is  fufpended 
by  a  rope  that  winds  about  the  cylinder  or  barrel  C, 
which  is  fixed  upon  the  axis  a  a  ;  the  pivots  b  b  gyi  into 
holes  made  in  the  plates  TS,  TS,  in  which  they  turn 
freely.  Thefe  plates  are  made  of  brafs  or  iiwn,  and  are 
conne<51ed  by  means  of four  pillars  ZZ  5  and^the  whole 
together  is  called  frame. 

The  weight  P,  if  not  reftrained,  would  neceflfarily 
turn  the  barrel  C  with  an  uniformly  accelerated  motion, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  if  the  weight  was  falling  freely 
from  a  height.  But  the  barrel  is  furniihed  with  a  rat¬ 
chet  wheel  KK,  the  right  fide  of  whofe  teeth  ftrikes 
againft  the  click,  which  is  fixed  with  a  ferew  to  the 
wheel  DD,  as  reprefented  in  fig.  2.  fo  that  the  adllon 
of  the  weight  is  communicated  to  the  wheel  DD,  the 
teeth  of  which  adl  upon  the  teeth  of  the  fmall  wheel// 
which  turns  upon  the  pivots  c  c.  The  communication 
or  a61ion  of  one  wheel  wdth  another  is  called  the  pitch- 
ing;  a  fmall  wheel  like  d  is  called  a  pinion^  and  its  teeth 
are  leaves  of  the  pinion.  Several  things  are  r^uifite 
to  form  a  good  pitching,  the  advantages'of  which  are 
obvious  ill  all  machinery  w^here  teeth  and  pinions  are 
employed.  The  teeth  and  pinion  leaves  (hould  be  of  a 
proper  (hape,  and  perfectly  equal  among  themielves  \ 
the  fize  alfo  of  the  pinion  (hould  be  of  a  juft  proportion 
tp  the  wheel  ailing  into  itj  and  its  place  muft  be  at  a 
certain  diftance  from  the  wheel,  beyond  or  'within 
which  it  will  make  a  bad  pitching. 
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The  xvheel  E  E  is  fixed  upon  the  axis  of  the  pinion  J 
d;  and  the  motion  communicated  to  the  wheel  D  D 
by  the  w'eight  is  tranfmltted  to  the  pinion  d,  confe- 
quently  to  the  wheel  E  E,  as  llkewlfe  to  the  pi¬ 
nion  e  and  wheel  E  E,  W’hich  moves  the  pinlon^^  upon 
the  axis  of  which  the  crown  or  balance  wheel  G  H  is 
fixed.  The  pivots  of  the  plnlon/play  in  holes  of  the 
plates  LM,  which  are  fixed  horizontally  to  the  plates 
TS.  In  a  word,  the  motion  begun  by  the  weight  is 
tranfinitted  from  the  wdieel  G  H  to  the  palettes  I  K, 
and  by  means  of  the  fork  UX  rivetted  on  the  pa¬ 
lettes,  communicates  motion  to  the  pendulum  A  E, 
which  is  fufpended  upon  the  hook  A.  The  pendulum 
A  B  deferibes,  round  the  point  A,  an  arc  of  a  circle 
alternately  going  and  returning.  If  then  the  pendu¬ 
lum  be  once  put  in  motion  by  a  pu(h  of  the  hand,  the 
weight  of  the  pendulum  at  B  will  make  it  return  upon 
itfelf,  and  it  will  continue  to  go  alternately  backward 
and  forward  till  the  refiftance  of  the  air  upon  the  pen¬ 
dulum,  and  the  frldion  at  the  point  of  fufpenfion  at  A, 
deftroys  the  originally  impreffed  force.  But  as,  at  every 
vibration  of  the  pendulum,  the  teeth  of  the  balance- 
wheel  GH,  aa  fo  upon  the  palettes  I  K  (the  pivots 
upon  the  axis  of  thefe  palettes  play  in  two  holes  of  the 
potence  j*  that  after  one  tooth  H  has  communicated 
motion  to  the  palette  K.,  that  tooth  efcapes  j  then  the 
oppofite  tooth  G  aas  upon  the  palette  I,  and  efcapes 
in  the  fame  manner  ^  and  thus  each  tooth  of  the 
wheel  efcapes  the  palettes  I  K,  after  having  commu¬ 
nicated  their  motion  to  the  palettes  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  pendulum,  inftead  of  being  ftopt,  continues  to 


move. 

The  wheel  E  E  revolves  in  an  hetuj  5  the  pivot  c  of 
the  wheel  palfes  through  the  plate,  /and  is  continued 
to  r  ,*  upon  the  pivot  is  a  %vheel  NNvwith  a  long  focket 
faftened  in  the  centre  >  upon  the'  extremity  of  this 
focket  r  the  minute-hand  is  fixed.  The  wheel  NN 
a61s  upon  the  wheel  O  y  the  pinion  of  which  p  adls 
upon  the  wheel  ggy  fixed  upon  a  focket  which  turns 
along  with  the  wheel  N.  This  'v\’'heei  gg  makes  its  re¬ 
volution  in  12  hours,  upon  the  focket  of  which  the 
hour-hand  is  fixed. 

Erom  the  above  defeription  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  i.  That 
the  weight  p  turns  all  the  w’heels,  and  at  the  fame 
time  continues  the  motion  of  the  pendulum.  2.  That 
the  quicknefs  of  the  motion  of  the  wdieels  is  determined 
by  that  of  the  pendulum.  3.  That  the  wheels  point 
out  the  parts  of  time  divided  by  the  uniform  motion  of 
the  pendulum. 

When  the  cord  from  which  the  rveight  is  fufpend¬ 
ed  is  entirely  run  dowm  from  off  the  barrel,  it  is  wound 
up  again  by  means  of  a  key,  which  goes  on  the  fquare 
end  of  the  arbor  at  Qj^by  turning  it  in  a  contrary  di- 
re6IIon  from  that  in  which  the  weight  defeends.  For 
this  purpofe,  the  inclined  fide  of  the  teeth  of  the  wheel 
R  (fig.  2.)  removes  the  click  C,  fo  that  the  ratchet- 
w'heel  R  turns  while  the  wheel  D  is  at  reft  ,  but  as 
foon  as  the  cord  is  wound  up,  the  click  falls  in  be¬ 
tween  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  D,  and  the  right  fide^  of 
the  teeth  again  a£l:  upon  the  end  of  the  click,  which 
obliges  the  wheel  D  to  turn  along  with  the  barrel  5 
and  the  fprlng  A  keeps  the  click  between  the  teeth  of 
the  ratchet-wheel  R. 

We  (hall  now  explain  how  time  is  meafured  by  the 
motion  of  the  pendulum  j  and  how  the  wheel  E,  upon 
C  c  the 
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Clock,  the  axis  of  which  the  minute-hand  Is  fixed,  makes  but 
~ '  one  precife  revolution  in  an  hour.  The  vibrations  of 
a  pendulum  are  performed  in  a  (horter  or  longer  time 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  pendulum  itfelf.  A 
pendulum  of  3  feet  84-  French  lines  in  length,  makes 
5600  vibrations  in  an  hour,  i.  e,  each  vibration  is  per¬ 
formed  in  a  fecond  of  time,  and  for  that  reafon  it  is 
called  a  fecond  pendulum,  Eut  a  pendulum  of  9  inches 
French  lines  makes  7200  vibrations  in  an  hour,  or 
two  vibrations  in  a  fecond  of  time,  and  Is  called  u  half 
fecond  pendulum.  Hence,  In  conftiu6tIng  a  wheel 
whofe  revolution  muft  be  performed  In  a  given  time, 
the  time  of  the  vibrations  of  the  pendulum  which  re¬ 
gulates  Its  motion  muft  be  conftdercd.  Suppoling, 
then,  that  the  pendulum  AB  makes  7200  vibrations  in 
an  hour,  let  us  confider  how  the  wheel  E  lhall  take  up 
an  hour  in  making  one  revolution.  This  entirely  de¬ 
pends  on  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheels  and  pini¬ 
ons.  If  the  balance-wheel  confids  of  30  teeth,  it  wdll 
turn  once  in  the  time  that  the  pendulum  makes  60  vi¬ 
brations  \  for  at  every  turn  of  the  wheel,  the  fame  tooth 
a6Is  once  on  the  palette  I,  and  once  on  the  palette  K, 
which  occafions  two  feparate  vibrations  in  the  pendu¬ 
lum  3  and  the  wheel  having  30  teeth,  it  occafions  twice 
30,  or  60  vibrations.  Confequently,  this  wheel  muft 
perform  120  revolutions  in  an  hour  3  bccaufe  60  vibra¬ 
tions,  which  it  occafions  at  ev'ery  revolution,  are  con¬ 
tained  120  times  in  7200,  the  number  of  vibrations 
performed  by  the  pendulum  in  an  hour.  Now,  In 
order  to  determine  the  number  of  teeth  for  the  wheels 
E  F,  and  the  pinions  ef  it  muft  be  remarked,  that 
one  revolution  of  the  wdieel  E  muft  turn  the  pinion  e 
as  many  times  as  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  pinions 
is  contained  in  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel. 
Thus,  if  the  wheel  E  contains  72  teeth,  and  the  pi¬ 
nion  e  6,  the  pinion  will  make  12  revolutions  in  the 
time  that  the  wheel  makes  1 3  for  each  tooth  of  the 
wTeel  drives  forward  a  tooth  of  the  pinion,  and  w^hen 
the  6  teeth  of  the  pinion  are  moved,  a  complete  re¬ 
volution  is  performed  3  but  the  wheel  E  has  by  that 
time  only  advanced  6  teeth,  and  has  ftill  66  to  ad¬ 
vance  before  its  revolution  be  completed,  which  w’ill 
occafion  1 1  more  revolutions  of  the  pinion.  For  the 
fame  reafon,  the  wheel  F  having  60  teeth,  and  the 
pinion  f  6,  the  pinion  will  make  10  revolutions  while 
the  wheel  performs  one.  Now,  the  wheel  F  being 
turned  by  the  pinion  makes  12  revolutions  for  one 
of  the  wheel  E3  and  the  pinion  jT  makes  10  revolu¬ 
tions  for  one  of  the  wheel  F  3  confequently,  the  pi¬ 
nion  y' performs  10  times  12  or  120  revolutions  in 
the  time  the  wheel  E  performs  one.  But  the  wheel 
G,  which  is  turned  by  the  pinion  f  occafions  60  vi¬ 
brations  in  the  pendulum  cadi  time  it  turns  round  3 
confequently  the  wheel  G  occafions  60  times  120  or 
7200  vibrations  of  the  pendulum  while  the  wheel  E 
performs  one  revolution  3  but  7200  is  the  number  of 
vibrations  made  by  the  pendulum  in  an  hour,  and  con- 
fequently  the  wheel  E  performs  but  one  revolution  in 
an  hour  3  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

From  this  reafoning,  It  is  eafy  to  difeover  how^  a 
clock  may  be  made  to  go  for  any  length  of  time  with¬ 
out  being  wound  up  :  I.  By  increafing  the  number  of 
teeth  In  the  wEeels  :  2.  By  diminlfhing  the  number  of 
teeth  in  the  pinions  3  3.  By  increafing  the  length  of 
the  cord  that  fufpends  the  weight  3  4.  By  increafing 


the  length  of  the  pendulum  ;  and,  5,  By  adding  to 
the  number  of  wheels  and  pinions.  But,  In  proportion 
as  the  time  is  augmented,  if  the  wHght  continues  the 
fame,  the  force  which  it  communicates  to  the  laft  W'heel 
GH  will  be  diminiflied. 

It  only  remains  to  take  notice  of  the  number  of 
teeth  in  the  wheels  which  turn  the  hour  and  minute 
hands. 

The  wheel  E  performs  one  revolution  in  an  hour  5 
the  w^heel  NN,  which  is  turned  by  the  axis  of  the 
wheel  E,  muft  likewife  make  only  one  revolution  in 
the  fame  time  3  and  the  minute-hand  is  fixed  to  the 
focket  of  this  wheel.  The  wheel  N  has  30  teeth,  and 
a(fts  upon  the  wheel  O,  which  has  likewife  30  teeth, 
and  the  fame  diameter  3  confequently  the  wheel  O 
takes  one  hour  to  a  revolution  :  now  the  wheel  O  car¬ 
ries  the  pinion  />,  which  has  6  teeth,  and  wdiich  a61:s 
upon  the  wheel  77  of  72  teeth  3  confequently  the  pi¬ 
nion  p  makes  12  revolutions  while  the  wheel  q  q  makes 
one,  and  of  courfe  the  wheel  7  7  takes  12  hours  to  one 
revolution  3  and  upon  the  focket  of  this  wheel  the 
hour-hand  is  fixed.  All  that  has  been  faid  here  con¬ 
cerning  the  revolutions  of  the  wheels,  &.c.  is  equally 
applicable  to  watches  as  to  clocks. 

The  ingenious  Dr  Franklin  contrived  a  clock  to 
fhow  the  hours,* minutes,  and  feconds,  with  only  three 
wheels  and  two  pinions  in  the  W'hole  movement.  The 
dial-plate  (fig.  3.)  has  the  hours  engraven  upon  it  in 
fpiral  fpaces  along  tw^o  diameters  of  a  circle  containing 
four  times  60  minutes.  The  index  A  goes  round  In 
four  hours,  and  counts  the  minutes  from  any  hour  by 
which  it  has  pafied  to  the  next  following  hour.  The 
time,  therefore,  in  the  pofition  of  the  index  fhowm  in 
the  figure  is  either  32I-  minutes  paft  XII.  III.  or  VIII. 3 
and  fo  in  every  other  quarter  of  the  circle  it  points  to 
the  number  of  minutes  after  the  hours  which  the  in¬ 
dex  laft  left  in  its  motion.  The  fmall  hand  B,  in  the 
arch  at  top,  goes  round  once  in  a  minute,  and  fliow^s 
the  feconds.  The  wheel-w’ork  of  this  clock  may  be 
feen  in  fig.  4.  A  Is  the  firft  or  great  ivheel,  contain¬ 
ing  160  teeth,  and  going  round  in  four  hours  wfith  the 
index  A  in  fig.  3.  let  dowm  by  a  hole  on  its  axis.  This 
wheel  turns  a  pinion  B  of  10  leaves,  which  therefore 
goes  round  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  On  the  axis  of 
this  pinion  is  the  wheel  C  of  120  teeth  3  which  goes 
round  in  the  fame  time,  and  turns  a  pinion  D  of 
eight  leaves  round  in  a  minute,  wfith  the  fecond 
hand  B  of  fig.  3.  fixed  on  Its  axis,  and  alfo  the  com*, 
mon  wEeel  E  of  30  teeth  for  moving  a  pendulum 
(by  palettes)  that  vibrates  feconds,  as  in  a  common 
clock.  This  clock  Is  wound  up  by  a  line  going  over 
a  pulley  on  the  axis  of  the  great  wEeel,  like  a  common 
thirty -hour  clock.  Many  of  thefe  admirably  fimple 
machines  have  been  conftru<El:ed,  wEich  meafure  time 
exceedingly  well.  It  is  fubjeft,  how'ever,  to  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  requiring  frequent  winding  by  draw’ing 
up  the  weight,  and  likewfife  to  fome  uncertainty  as  to 
the  particular  hour  Ihowm  by  the  index  A.  Mr  Fer*. 
gufon  has  propofed  to  remedy  thefe  inconveniences  by 
the  following  conflru<ftIon.  In  the  dial-plate  of  his 
clock  (fig.  5.)  there  is  an  opening,  abed^  below  the 
centre,  through  which  appears  part  of  a  flat  plate,  on 
which  the  12  hours,  with  their  divifions  into  quarters, 
are  engraved.  This  plate  turns  round  in  12  hours  3 
and  the  index  A  points  out  the  true  hour,  &c.  B  is 
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Dck.  the  iiiinute-liand,  which  goes  round  the  large  circle  of 
60  minutes  whillt  the  plate  abed  fhifts  its  place  one 
hour  under  the  fixed  index  A.  There  is  another  open¬ 
ing,  efg^  through  which  the  feconds  are  feen  on  a 
flat  moveable  ring  at  the  extremity  of  a  fleur-de-lis  en¬ 
graved  on  the  dial-plate.  A  in  fig.  6.  is  the  great 
wheel  of  this  clock,  containing  1 20  teeth,  and  turn¬ 
ing  round  in  12  hours.  The  axis  of  this  wheel  bears 
!  the  plate  of  hours,  which  may  be  moved  by  a  pin  paf- 

\  ling  through  fmall  holes  drilled  in  the  plate,  without 

affe^ling  the  wheel-work.  The  great  wheel  A  turns 
a  pinion  B  of  ten  leaves  round  in  an  hour,  and  car¬ 
ries  the  minute  hand  B  on  its  axis  round  the  dial- 
plate  in  the  fame  time.  On  this  axis  is  a  wheel  C  of 
120  teeth,  turning  round  a  pinion  D  of  fix  leaves  in 
three  minutes  \  on  the  axis  of  which  there  Is  a  wheel 
E  of  90  teeth,  that  keeps  a  pendulum  in  motion,  vi¬ 
brating  feconds  by  palettes,  as  in  a  common  clock, 
when  the  pendulum-vvheel  has  only  30  teeth,  and  goes 
round  in  a  minute.  In  order  to  fliow  the  feconds  by 
this  clock,  a  thin  plate  mufl:  be  divided  into  three 
times  fixty,  or  180  equal  parts,  and  numbered  lo,  20, 
30,  40,  50,  60,  three  times  fucceflively  ;  and  fixed  on 
the  fame  axis  with  the  wheel  of  90  teeth,  fo  as  to 
turn  round  near  the  back  of  the  dial-plate  \  and  thefe 
I  divifions  wdll  Ihow  the  feconds  through  the  opening 

efgh,  fig.  5.  This  clock  will  go  a  week  without 
winding,  and  aWays  fiiow  the  precife  hour  j  but  this 
clock,  as  Mr  Fergufbn  candidly  acknowledges,  has  two 
I  difadvantages  of  wEIch  Dr  Franklin’s  clock  is  free. 

iWhen  the  minute-hand  B  is  adjulled,  the  hour-plate 
j  mud  alfo  be  fet  right  by  means  of  a  pin  j  and  the  final  1- 

||  tiefs  of  the  teeth  in  the  pendulum-w^heel  will  caufe  the 

pendulum  ball  to  deferibe  but  fmall  arcs  In  its  vibra¬ 
tions  •,  and  therefore  the  momentum  of  the  ball  will  be 
iefs,  and  the  times  of  the  vibrations  will  be  more  affec¬ 
ted  by  any  unequal  impulfe  of  the  pendulum-w’hecl  on 
the  palettes.  Befides,  the  weight  of  the  flat  ring  on 
!  which  the  feconds  are  engraved  will  load  the  pivots  of 

the  axis  of  the  pendulum-wheel  with  a  great  deal  of 
fiidlion,  which  ought  by  all  poflible  means  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  fecond  plate 
might  be  omitted. 

A  clock  fimllar  to  Dr  Franklin’s  was  made  in  Lln- 
colnfhire  about  the  end  of  lafl  century  or  beginning  of 
this ;  and  is  now  In  London  in  the  pofiTeffion  of  a 
grandfon  of  the  perfon  who  made  it. 

A  clock,  fliowlng  the  apparent  diurnal  motions  of 
the  fun  and  moon,  the  age  and  phafes  of  the  moon, 
with  the  time  of  her  coming  to  the  meiidian,  and  the 
times  of  high  and  low  water,  by  having  only  tw'o 
wheels  and  a  pinion  added  to  the  common  movement, 
was  contrived  by  MrFergufon,  anddeferibed  in  his  Se¬ 
riate  led:  Exercifes.  The  dial-plate  of  this  clock  (fig.  7.) 
j.XLVIL  contains  all  the  tw^enty-four  hours,  of  the  day  and  night. 

S  is  the  fun,  wLich  ferves  as  an  hour  Index  by  going 
round  the  dial-plate  in  twenty-four  hours  j  and  M  is 
the  moon,  which  goes  round  in  twenty-four  hours  fifty 
minutes  and  a  half,  the  time  of  her  going  round  In  the 
.  heavens  from  one  meridian  to  the  fame  meridian  again. 

I  The  fun  is  fixed  to  a  circular  plate  (fee  fig.  8.)  and 

carried  round  by  the  motion  of  that  plate  on  which  the 
twenty-four  hours  are  engraven  ;  and  within  them  Is  a 
circle  divided  into  twenty-nine  and  a  half  equal  parts 
for  the  days  of  the  moon’s  age,  reckoning  from  new 


moon  to  new  moon  ;  and  each  day  flands  dIre^lly  un-  Clock, 
der  the  time,  in  the  twenty-four  hour  circle  of  the 
moon’s  coming  to  the  meridian  j  the  XII  under  the 
fun  ftanding  for  noon,  and  the  oppofite  XII  for  mid¬ 
night.  The  moon  M  is  fixed  to  another  circular  plate 
(fig.  6.)  of  the  fame  diameter  with  that  which  carries 
the  fun,  part  of  wdiich  may  be  feen  through  the  open¬ 
ing,  over  which  the  fmall  wares  r  and  b  pafs  in  the 
moon-plate.  The  wire  a  fhow^s  the  moon’s  age  and 
time  of  her  coming  to  the  meridian,  and  b  fliow's  the 
time  of  high-w’ater  for  that  day  in  the  fun-plate.  The 
diftance  of  thefe  wires  anfwers  to  the  difference  of  time 
between  the  moon’s  coming  to  the  meridian  and  high- 
water  at  the  place  for  which  the  clock  is  made.  At 
London  their  difierence  is  two  hours  and  a  half. 

Above  the  moon-plate  there  is  a  fixed  plate  N,  fup- 
ported  by  a  ware  A,  joined  to  it  at  one  end,  and  fixed  at 
right  angles  into  the  dial-plate  at  the  midnight  XII. 

This  plate  may  reprefent  the  earth,  and  the  dot  L 
London,  or  the  place  to  which  the  clock  is  adapted. 

Around  this  plate  there  is  an  elliptic  fhade  on  the 
moon -plate,  the  higheft  points  of  w’hich  are  marked 
high-water,  and  the  loweft  low-water.  As  this  plate 
turns  round  below’  the  plate  N,  thefe  points  come  fuc¬ 
ceflively  even  wdth  L,  and  fiand  over  It  at  the  times 
when  it  Is  high  or  low  water  at  the  given  place  j 
W’hich  times  are  pointed  by  the  fun  S  on  the  dial- 
plate  ;  and  the  plate  H  above  XII  at  noon  rifes  or 
falls  with  the  tide.  As  the  fun  S  goes  round  the  dial- 
plate  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  moon  M  in  tw’enty- 
four  hours  fifty  minutes  and  a  half,  it  is  plain  that  the 
moon  makes  only  twenty-eight  revolutions  and  a  half, 
whilft  the  fun  makes  twenty-nine  and  a  half  j  fo  that 
it  will  be  twenty-nine  days  and  a  half  from  conjunc¬ 
tion  to  conjundlion.  And  thus  the  ware  a  fhifts  over 
one  day  of  the  moon’s  age  on  the  fun-plate  In  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  phafes  of  the  moon  for  every  day  of 
her  age  may  be  feeii  through  a  round  hole  m  In  the 
moon-plate  :  thus,  at  conjunftion  or  new-moon,  the 
whole  fpace  feen  through  m  is  black  j  at  oppofition  or 
full  moon  this  fpace  is  wLite  ;  at  either  quadrature 
half  black  and  half  white  5  and  at  every  pofition  the 
white  part  refembles  the  vifible  part  of  the  moon  for 
every  day  of  her  age.  The  black  fliaded  fpace  N  fYl 
(fig.  8.)  on  the  fun-plate  ferves  for  thefe  appearances. 

N  reprefents  the  new  moon,  F  the  full  moon,  and/ 
her  firfl  quarter,  and  I  her  lafl  quarter,  &c.  The 
wheel-work  and  tide-w’ork  of  this  clock  are  repre- 
fented  In  fig.  9.  A  and  B  are  two  wheels  of  equal 
diameters ;  A  has  fifty-feven  teeth,  with  a  hollow  axis 
that  pafTes  through  the  dial  of  the  clock,  and  carries 
the  fun-plate  wdth  the  fun  S.  B  has  fifty-nine  teeth, 
with  a  folid  fpindle  for  its  axis,  wdilch  turns  within  the 
hollow  axis  of  A,  and  carries  the  moon-plate  with  the 
moon  M :  both  wheels  are  turned  round  by  a  pinion 
C  of  nineteen  leaves,  and  this  pinion  is  turned  round 
by  the  common  clock-work  in  eight  hours  j  and  as 
nineteen  is  the  third  part  of  fifty-feven,  the  wheel  A 
will  go  round  in  twenty-four  hours  \  and  the  wheel  B 
in  twenty-four  hours  fifty  minutes  and  a  half ;  fifty- 
feven  being  to  twenty-four  as  fifty-nine  to  tw’enty-fouf 
hours  fifty  minutes  and  a  half  very  nearly.  On  the 
back  of  the  wheel  B  is  fixed  an  elliptical  ring  D,  which, 
in  its  revolution,  raifes  and  lets  down  a  lever  EF,  whofc 
centre  of  motion  is  on  a-pin  at  F  3  and  this,  by  the  up- 
C  c  2  right 
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Clock,  right  bar  G,  ralfes  and  lets  down  the  tide-plate  H 
twice  in  the  time  of  the  moon’s  revolving  from  the  me¬ 
ridian  to  the  meridian  again  :  this  plate  moves  between 
four  rollers  R,  R,  R,  R.  A  clock  of  this  kind  was 
adapted  by  Mr  Fergufon  to  the  movement  of  an  old 
watch  :  the  great  wheel  of  a  watch  goes  round  in  four 
hours  ^  on  the  axis  of  this  he  fixed  a  wheel  of  twenty 
teeth,  to  turn  a  wheel  of  forty  teeth  on  the  axis  of  the 
pinion  C  5  by  which  means  that  pinion  was  turned 
round  in  eight  hours,  the  wheel  A  in  twenty-four,  and 
the  wheel  B  in  twenty-four  hours  fifty  minutes  and  a 
half. 

To  this  article  we  fiiall  fubjoin  a  brief  account  of 
tw'o  curious  contrivances.  The  firft,  for  giving  motion 
to  the  parts  of  a  clock  by  making  it  to  defcend  along 
an  inclined  plane,  is  the  invention  of  Mr  Maurice 
Wheeler  5  the  clock  itfelf  was  formerly  feen  in  Don 
Plate  Saltero’s  coffec-houfe  at  Chelfea.  DE,  fig,  10.  is  the 
CXLVIII.  inclined  plane  on  which  the  clock  ABC  defcends  5 
this  confifts  externally  of  a  hoop  about  an  inch  broad, 
and  two  fides  or  plates  ftanding  out  beyond  the  hoop 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  all  round,  with  indented 
edges,  that  the  clock  may  not  Aide,  but  turn  round 
■whilft  it  moves  down.  One  of  thefe  plates  is  infcribed 
with  the  twenty-four  hours,  which  pafs  fucccflively 
under  the  index  LP,  fig.  1 1.  which  is  alw^ays  in  a  pofi- 
tion  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  fbow^s  the  hour 
on  the  top  of  the  machine  :  for  this  reafon  the  lower 
part  of  the  index,  or  HL,  is  heavieft,  that  it  may  pre¬ 
ponderate  the  other  HP,  and  always  keep  it  pendu¬ 
lous,  w’ith  its  point  to  the  vertical  hour,  as  the  move¬ 
ment  goes  on.  Infiead  of  this  index,  an  image  may 
be  fixed  for  oniament  on  the  axis  g,  which  with  an 
creiSled  finger  performs  the  office  of  an  index.  In  or¬ 
der  to  defer ibe  the  internal  part  or  mechanifm  of  this 
clock,  let  LETQ^be  the  external  circumference  of 
the  hoop,  and  ff  the  fame  plate,  on  wffiich  is  placed 
the  train  of  wffiecl-wmrk  i,  2,  3,  4,  which  is  much  the 
fame  as  in  other  clocks,  and  is  governed  by  a  balance 
and  regulator  as  in  them.  But  there  is  no  need  of  a 
fpring  and  fufec  in  this  clock  j  their  effedls  being 
otherwife  anfwxred,  as  we  fliall  fee.  In  this  machine 
the  great  wheel  of  I  is  placed  in  the  centre,  or  upon  the 
axis  of  the  movement,  and  the  other  wheels  and  parts 
towards  one  fide,  which  would  therefore  prove  a  bias 
to  the  body  of  the  clock,  and  caufe  it  to  move,  even 
on  a  horizontal  plane,  for  feme  fiiort  diftance  :  this 
makes  it  necefiary  to  fix  a  thin  plate  of  lead  at  C,  on 
the  oppofite  part  of  the  hoop,  to  reftore  the  equilibrium 
of  the  movement.  This  being  done,  the  machine  will 
abide  at  reft  in  any  pofitlon  on  the  horizontal  plane 
HH  5  but  if  that  plane  be  changed  into  the  inclined 
plane  DE,  it  will  touch  it  in  the  point  D  j  but  it 
cannot  reft  there,  becaufe  the  centre  of  gravity  at  M 
3<fting  in  the  diredlon  MI,  and  the  point  T  having 
nothing  to  fupport  it,  muft  continually  defcend,  and 
carry  the  body  down  the  plane.  But  now  if  any 
Weight  P  be  fixed  on  the  other  fide  of  the  machine, 
fuch  as  (hall  remove  the  centre  of  gravity  from  M  to 
the  point  V  in  the  line  LD  which  pafles  through  the 
point  D,  it  will  then  reft  upon  the  inclined  plane,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  the  rolling  cylinder.  If  this  weight 
P  be  fuppofed  not  fixed,  but  fufpended  at  the  end  of 
an  arm,  or  ve6li«,  which  arm  or  lever  is  at  the  fame 
time  faftened  to  a  centrical  wheel  i,  moving  on  the  axis 


M  of  the  machine,  which  wheel  by  its  teeth  (hall  com-  Clock, 
municate  with  the  train  of  wheels,  &Cc.  on  the  other 
fide,  and  the  power  of  the  weight  be  juft  equal  to  the 
fri£llon  or  refiftance  of  the  train,  it  will  remain  motion- 
lefs  as  it  did  before  when  it  was  fixed  j  and  confe- 
quently  the  clock  alfo  will  be  at  reft  on  the  Inclined 
plane.  But  fuppofing  the  power  of  the  weight  P  to 
be  fuperior  to  the  refiftance  of  the  train,  it  will  then 
put  it  into  motion,  and  of  courfe  the  clock  likewife  5 
which  will  then  commence  a  motion  down  the  plane  \ 
while  the  weight  P,  its  veiftis  PM,  and  the  wheel  i, 
all  conftantly  retain  the  fame  pofitlon  which  they  have 
at  firft  when  the  clock  begins  to  move.  Hence  it  is 
eafy  to  underftand,  that  the  weight  P  may  have  fuch 
an  intrinfic  gravity  as  ftiall  caufe  it  to  a&:  upon  the 
train  with  any  required  force,  fo  as  to  produce  a  mo¬ 
tion  in  the  machine  of  any  required  velocity  j  fuch,  for 
inftance,  as  ftiall  carry  it  once  round  in  tw^enty-four 
hours  :  then,  if  the  diameters  of  the  plates  ABC  be 
four  inches,  it  will  deferibe  the  length  of  their  circum¬ 
ference,  viz.  12,56  inches,  in  one  natural  day  j  and 
therefore,  if  the  plane  be  of  a  fufficient  breadth,  fuch 
a  clock  may  go  feveral  days,  and  would  furnifti  a 
perpetual  motion,  if  the  plane  w^ere  infinitely  ex¬ 
tended.  Let  SD  be  drawm  through  M  perpendicular 
to  the  inclined  plane  in  the  point  D  j  alfo  let  LD  be  1 
perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  line  HH,  paffing 
through  D  j  then  is  the  angle  HDE—LDSzrDMT  j 
whence  it  follows  that  the  greater  the  angle  of  the 
plane’s  elevation  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  arch  DT  j 
and  confequently  the  further  will  the  common  centre 
of  gravity  be  removed  from  M  j  therefore  .the  powder 
of  P  will  be  augmented,  and  of  courfe  the  motion  of 
the  w'hole  machine  accelerated.  Thus  it  appears,  that 
by  duly  adjufting  the  intrinfic  weight  of  P,  at  firft  to 
produce  a  motion  ftiowing  the  mean  time  as  near  as 
poffible,  the  time  may  be  afterwards  corre61ed,  or  the 
clock  made  to  go  fafter  or  ftower  by  ralfing  or  depref- 
fing  the  plane,  by  means  of  the  ferew  at  S.  The  an¬ 
gle  to  which  the  plane  is  firft  raifed  is  about  ten  de¬ 
grees.  The  marquis  of  Worcefter  is  alfo  faid  to  have 
contrived  a  w^atch  that  moved  on  a  declivity.  See 
farther  FhiL  Tranf,  Ahr,  vol.  i.  p.  468,  &c.  or  N* 

161. 

The  other  contrivance  is  that  of  M.  de  Gennes  for 
making  a  clock  afeend  on  an  inclined  plane.  To  this 
end  let  ABC  (fig.  12.)  be  the  machine  on  the  inclined 
plane  EDE,  and  let  it  be  kept  at  reft  upon  it,  or  iu 
equlllbrio  by  the  weight  P  at  the  end  of  the  lever  PM, 

The  circular  area  CF  is  one  end  of  a  fpring  barrel  in 
the  middle  of  the  movement,  in  which  is  included  a 
fpring  as  in  a  common  'watch.  To  this  end  of  the 
barrel  the  arm  or  lever  PM  is  fixed  upon  the  centre  Mj 
and  thus,  when  the  clock  is  wound  up,  the  fpring 
moves  the  barrel,  and  therefore  the  lever  and  w’eight  P 
in  the  fituation  PM.  In  doing  this,  die  centre  of 
gravity  is  conftantly  removed  farther  from  the  centre 
of  the  machine,  and  therefore  it  muft  determine  the 
clock  to  move  upwards,  wffiich  it  will  continue  to  do 
as  long  as  the  fpring  is  unbending  Itfelf  \  and  thus  the 
weight  and  Its  lever  PM  will  preferve  the  fituation  they 
firft  have,  and  to  do  the  office  of  a  chain  and  fufee,. 

FhiL  Frarif,  N®  140.  or  Abrldg.  vol.  i.  p.  467. 

By  ftat.  9  and  10  W.  III.  cap.  28.  J  2.  no  perfon 
fhall  export,  or  endeavour  to  export  out  of  this  king¬ 
dom, 
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dom,  any  outward  or  inw’ard  box-cafe  or  dial-plate,  of 
*  gold,  diver,  brafs,  or  other  metal,  for  clock  or  w^atch, 
without  the  movement  in  or  with  every  fuch  box,  &:c. 
made  up  fit  for  ufe,  wfith  the  maker’s  name  engraven 
thereon  ;  nor  fhall  any  perfon  make  up  any  clock  or 
watch  without  putting  his  name  and  place  of  abode 
or  freedom,  and  no  other  name  or  place,  on  every 
clock  or  watch ;  on  penalty  of  forfeiting  every  fuch 
box,  cafe,  and  dial-plate,  clock  and  watch,  not  made 
up  and  engraven  as  aforefaid  ^  and  20I.  one  moiety 
to  the  king,  the  other  to  thofe  that  (hall  fue  for  the 
fame. 

Clocks, or  pockety  commonly  denominated 
Watches,  See  the  article  Watch. 

CioCK'-Worky  properly  fo  called,  is  that  part  of  the 
movement  which  firikes  the  hours,  &c.  on  a  bell  j  in 
contradiftimSlion  to  that  part  of  the  movement  of  a 
clock  or  watch  which  is  defigned  to  meafure  and  ex¬ 
hibit  the  time  on  a  dial-plate,  and  which  is  termed 
IVatch-work, 

I.  Of  the  C/oc/^-part.  The  w^heels  compofing  this 
part  are  :  The  great  or  firft  wheel  H,  which  is  moved 
by  the  weight  or  fpring  at  the  barrel  G  :  in  fixteen  or 
thirty-hour  clocks,  this  has  ufually  pins,  and  is  called 
tht  pm- wheel  ;'m  eight-day  pieces,  the  fecond  wdieel 
I  is  commonly  the  pin-wheel,  or  firiking-wheel,  which 
is  moved  by  the  former.  Next  the  ftriking-wheel  is 
the  detent- wheel,  or  hoop-wheel  K,  having  a  hoop 
almoft  round  it,  wherein  is  a  vacancy  at  w^hich  the 
clock  locks.  The  next  is  the  third  or  fourth  wheel, 
according  to  its  diftance  from  the  firft,  called  the  warn- 
tng-wheel  L.  The  laft  is  the  flying  pinion  Q^w-dth  a 
fly  or  fan,  to  gather  air,  and  fo  bridle  the  rapidity 
of  the  clock’s  motion.  To  thefe  muft  be  added  the 
pinion  of  report,  w^hlch  drives  round  the  locking- 
\vheel,  called  alfo  the  count-wheel ;  ordinarily  with  ele¬ 
ven  notches  in  it,  unequally  diftant,  to  make  the  clock 
ftrike  the  hours. 

Befides  the  wheels,  to  the  clock  part  belongs  the 
rafli  or  ratch;  a  kind  of  wheel  with  twelve  large  fangs, 
running  concentrical  to  the  dial-w^heel,  and  ferving  to 
lift  up  the  detents  every  hour,  and  make  the  clock 
ftrike  :  the  detents  or  ftops,  which  being  lifted  up 
and  let  fall,  lock  and  unlock  the  clock  in  ftrikingj 
the  hammer,  as  S,  which  ftrikes  the  bell  R  j  the  ham¬ 
mer-tails,  as  T,  by  which  the  ftriking  pins  draw  back 
the  hammers ;  latches,  whereby  the  w^ork  is  lifted  up 
.and  unlocked  :  and  lifting-pieces,  as  P,  which  lift  up 
and  unlock  the  detents. 

The  method  of  calculating  the  numbers  of  a  piece 
of  clock-work  having  fometliing  in  it  very  entertain¬ 
ing,  and  at  the  fame  time  very  eafy  and  ufeful,  w'e 
ftiall  give  our  readers  the  rules  relating  thereto:  i.  Re¬ 
gard  here  needs  only  be  had  to  the  counting-w’heel, 
ftriking-wheeV  and  detent-wheel,  which  move  round 
in  this  proportion  :  the  court -wheel  commonly  goes 
round  once  in  12  or  24  hours  ;  the  detent  wheel  moves 
round  every  ftroke  the  clock  ftrikes,  or  fometimes  but 
once  in  two  ftrokes  :  wherefore  it  follows,  that,  2. 
As  many  pins  as  are  in  the  pin-wheel,  fo  many  turns 
hath  the  detent-wheel  in  one  turn  of  the  pin-w’heel ; 
or,  which  is  the  fame,  the  pins  of  the  pin-wheel  are 
the  quotients  of  that  wheel  divided  by  the  pinion  of 
the  detent-wheel.  But  if  the  detent-wheel  moves  but 
once  round  in  two  ftrokes  of  the  clock,  then  the  faid 
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quotient  is  but  half  the  number  of^  pins.  3.  As  many 
turns  of  the  pin-wheel  as  are  required  to  perform  the' 
ftrokes  of  1 2  hours  (which  are  78),  fo  many  turns  muft 
the  pinion  of  report  have  to  turn  round  the  count-wheel 
once  5  or  thus  the  quotient  of  78,  divided  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ftriking-pins,  fhall  be  the  quotient  for  the  pi¬ 
nion  of  report  and  the  count-wheel ;  and  this  is  in 
cafe  the  pinion  of  report  be  fixed  to  the  arbor  of  the 
pin-wheel,  which  is  commonly  done. 

An  example  will  make  all  plain:  The  locking-wheel 
being  48,  the  pinion  of  report  8,  the 
pin-wheel  78,  the  ftriking  pins  are  13,  g.  q  /  < 
and  fo  of  the  reft.  Note  alfo,  that  78  /  4°  ( 
divided  by  13  gives  6,  the  quotient  of  7T  ^ 

the  pinion  of  report.  As  for  the  warn-  A  1 
ing-wheel  and  fly-^vheel,  it  matters  lit-  q  ^ 
tie  what  numbers  they  have  }  their  ufe  '  ^  ^ 

being  only  to  bridle  the  rapidity  of  the 
motion  of  the  other  wheels. 

The  following  rules  will  be  of  great  fervice  in  this 
calculation,  i.  To  find  how  many  Jlrokes  a  clock  Jlrikes 
in  one  turn  of  the  fufee  or  barrel:  As  the  turns  of  the 
great  wheel  or  fufee  are  to  the  days  of  the  clock’s 
continuance  >  fo  is  the  number  of  ftrokes  in  24  hours, 
viz.  156,  to  the  ftrokes  of  one  turn  of  the  fufee. 

2.  To  find  how  many  days  a  clock  will  go  ;  As  the 
ftrokes  in  24  hours  are  to  thofe  in  one  turn  of  the  fu¬ 
fee  ;  fo  are  the  turns  of  the  fufee  to  the  days  of  the 
clock’s  going. 

3.  To  find  the  number  of  turns  of  the  fufee  or  barrel: 
As  the  ftrokes  in  one  turn  of  the  fufee  are  to  thofe  of 
24  hours  5  fo  is  the  clock’s  continuance  to  the  turns  of 
the  fufee  or  great  wheel. 

4.  To  find  the  number  of  leaves  in  the  pinion  of  re¬ 
port  on  the  axis  of  the  great  wheel :  As  the  number  of 
ftrokes  in  the  clock’s  continuance  is  to  the  turns  of  the 
fufee  ;  fo  are  the  ftrokes  in  1 2  hours,  viz.  78,  to  the 
quotient  of  the  pinion  of  report  fixed  on  the  arbor  of 
the  great  wheel. 

5.  To  find  the  firohes  in  the  clocks  continuance :  As  1 2 
is  to  78  5  fo  are  the  hours  of  the  clock’s  continuance 
to  the  number  of  ftrokes  in  that  time. 

By  means  of  the  following  table,  clocks  and 
watches  may  be  fo  regulated  as  to  meafure  true  equal 
time. 

The  ftars  make  366  revolutions  from 
any  point  of  the  compafs  to  the  fame 
point  again  in  365  days  and  one 
minute  5  and  therefore  they  gain  a 
365th  of  a  revolution  every  24  hours 
of  mean  folar  time,  near  enough  for 
regulating  any  clock  or  watch. 

This  acceleration  is  at  the  rate  of 
3  min.  55  fee.  53  thirds,  59  fourths 
in  24  hours  3  or  in  the  neareft  round 
numbers,  3  minutes,  56  feconds ;  by 
which  quantity  of  time  every  ftar 
comes  round  fooner  than  it  did  on  the 
day  before. 

Therefore  if  you  mark  the  precife 
moment  ftiov^rn  by  a  clock  or  w^atch 
when  any  ftar  vanifhes  behind  a  chim¬ 
ney,  or  any  other  objeft,  as  feen 
through  a  fmall  hole  in  a  thin  plate 
of  metal,  fixed  in  a  window-ftiutter  3 
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1 

0  3  56 

2 

0  752 

3 

0  11  48 

4 

0  15  44 

5 

0  19  40* 

6 

0  23  36 

7 

0  27  32 

8 

0  31  28 

9 

0  35  24- 

10 

0  39  20 

1 1 

0  43 16 

1 2 

0  47  12 

13 

051  8 

14 

0  55  4 

15 

0  59  0 

16 

I  2  56 

^7 

1  6  52 

18 

Clock, 
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H.M.  S. 

CO 

18 

I  10  48 

19 

I  14  44 

20 

I  18  40 

21 

I  22  36 

2  2 

I  26  32 

23 

I  30  28 

24 

I  34  24 

25 

1 38  20 

26 

I  42  16 

27 

I  46  1 2 

28 

I  50  8 

29 

I  54  4 

30 

I  58  0 
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lively  (as  fuppofe  twenty)*,  if,  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  the  ftar  vanities  as 
much  fooner  than  it  did  the  firft  night, 
by  the  clock,  as  anfwers  to  the  time 
denoted  in  the  table  for  fo  many  days, 
the  clock  goes  true ;  otherwife  not. 
If  the  difference  between  the  clock 
and  ftar  be  lefs  than  the  table  (hows, 
the  clock  goes  too  fall  5  if  greater, 
it  goes  too  flow  5  and  muft  be  re¬ 
gulated  accordingly,  by  letting  down 
or  raifingupthe  ball  of  the  pendulum, 
by  little  and  little,  by  turning  the 
fcrcw-nut  under  the  ball,  till  you  find 
it  keeps  true  equal  time. 

Thus  fuppofing  the  ftar  Ihould  difappear  behind  a 
chimney,  any  night  when  it  is  XII.  by  the  clock;  and 
that,  on  the  20th  night  afterward,  the  fame  ftar 
iliould  difappear  when  the  time  is  41  minutes  22  fe- 
conds  paft  X,  by  the  clock  ;  which  being  fubtra^Icd 
from  12  hours  o  min.  o.  fee.  leaves  remaining  i  hour 
1 8  minutes  40  feconds  for  the  time  the  ftar  is  then 
fa fter  than  the  clock  :  look  in  the  table,  and  againft 
20,  in  the  left-hand  column,  you  will  find  the  acce¬ 
leration  of  the  ftar  to  be  i  hour  18  min.  40  fee. 
agreeing  exa6lly  with  what  the  difference  ought  to  be 
between  the  clock  and  ftar ;  which  fliows  that  the 
clock  meafures  true  equal  time,  and  agrees  with  the 
mean  folar  time,  as  it  ought  to  do. 

II.  Of  the  H^/c/^-part  of  a  clock  or  w^atch.  This 
is  that  part  of  the  movement  which  is  defigned  to 
meafure  and  exhibit  the  time  on  a  dial-plate  ;  in  con- 
tradiftinflion  to  that  part  which  contributes  to  the 
ftriking  of  the  hour,  &c. 

The  feveral  members  of  the  tvatch-part  are,  i.  The 
balance,  confifting  of  the  rim,  which  is  its  circular  part; 
and  the  verge,  which  is  its  fplndle  ;  to  which  belong 
two  palettes  or  leaves,  that  play  in  the  teeth  of  the 
crown-wheel.  2.  The  potence,  or  pottance,  which 
is^  the  flrong  ftud  in  pocket-watches,  wheron  the  lower 
pivot  of  the  verge  plays,  and  in  the  middle  of  which 
one  pivot  of  the  balance-wheel  plays ;  the  bottom  of 
the  pottance  is  called  the  foot,  the  middle  part  the 
nofe,  and  the  upper  part  the  (houlder.  3.  The  cock, 
which  is  the  piece  covering  the  balance.  4.  The  re¬ 
gulator,  or  pendulum  fprlng,  which  is  the  fniall  fpring, 
in  the  new  pocket-watches,  underneath  the  balance. 
5.  The  pendulum  (fig.  13);  whofe  parts  are,  the  verge 
Xf  palettes  5,  5,  cocks  the  rod,  the  fork  2;,  the 

ftatt  2,  the  bob  or  great  ball  3,  and  the  correftor  or 
regulator,  4,  being  a  contrivance  of  Dr  Derham  for 
bringing  the  pendulum  to  its  nice  vibrations.  6.  The 
wheels,  which  are  the  crown-wheel  F  in  pocket- 
pieces,  and  fwing. wheel  in  pendulums;  ferving  to 
drive  the  balance  or  pendulum.  7. 1'he  contrate-wheel 
E,  which  is  that  next  the  crown-wheel,  &c.  and 
whofe  teeth  and  hoop  lie  contrary  to  thofe  of  other 
wheels ;  whence  the  name.  8.  The  great,  or  firft 
wheel  C ;  which  is  that  the  fufee  B,  &c.  immediately 
drives,  by  means  of  the  chain  or  ftring  of  the  fpring- 
box  or  barrel  A  ;  after  which  are  the  fecond  wheel 
D,  third  wheel,  Stc.  Laftly,  between  the  frame  and 
cKal-plate,  is  the  pinion  of  report,  which  is  that  fixed 


on  the  arbor  of  the  great  wheel ;  and  ferves  to  drive 
the  dial  wheel,  as  that  ferves  to  carry  the  hand.  ' 

For  the  llluftration  of  this  part  of  the  work  which  lies 
Concealed,  let  ABC  (fig.  14*)  repreftnt  the  uppermoft 
fide  of  the  frame-plate,  as  it  appears  when  detached 
from  the  dial-plate :  the  middle  of  this  plate  is  perforated 
with  a  hole,  receiving  that  end  of  the  arbor  of  the 
centre  wheel  which  carries  the  minute  hand;  near 
the  plate  is  fixed  the  pinion  of  report  a  ^  of  10  teeth; 
this  drives  a  wheel  ct/  of  4c  teeth  ;  this  wheel  carries 
a  pinion  e  f  of  1 2  teeth  ;  and  this  again  drives  a  wheel 
gh  with  36  teeth. 

As  in  the  body  of  the  watch  the  wheels  every 
where  divide  the  pinions  ;  here,  on  the  contrary,  the 
pinions  divide  the  wheels,  and  by  that  means  dlml- 
nifli  the  motion,  which  is  here  necefiary  ;  for  the  hour 
hand,  which  is  carried  on  a  focket  fixed  on  the  wheel 
^  is  required  to  move  but  once  round,  while  the 
pinion  ab  moves  twelve  times  round.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  the  motion  of  the  wheel  c  r/  is  ^  of  the  pinion  a 
Again,  while  the  wheel  c  or  the  pinion  ef^  goes 
once  round,  it  turns  the  wheel  g  h  but  -f  part  round  ; 
confequcntly  the  motion  of  gh  is  but  y  of  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  ab  ;  but  ^  of  y  is  \  t*  e,  the  hour-wheel  g  h 
moves  once  round  in  the  time  that  the  pinion  of  re¬ 
port,  on  the  arbor  of  the  centre  of  the  minute  wheel, 
makes  12  revolutions,  as  required.  Hence  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  that  part  of  a  clock  or  watch  which  fliow^s  the 
time  may  be  eafily  underftood. 

The  cylinder  A  (fig.  13.)  put  into  motion  by  a 
w^eight  or  inclofed  fpring  moves  the  fufee  B,  and  the 
great  wheel  C,  to  which  it  is  fixed  by  the  line  or  cord 
that  goes  round  each,  and  anfwers  to  the  chain  of  a 
ivatch. 

The  method  of  calculation  is  eafily  underftood  by 
the  fequel  of  this  article  ;  for,  fuppofe  the  great  wheel 
C  goes  round  once  in  12  hours,  then  if  it  be  a  royal 
pendulum  clock,  vibrating  feconds,  we  have  60  X  60  X  i  ^ 
=143200  feconds  or  beats  in  one  turn  of  the  great 
w^heel.  But  becaufe  there  are  60  fwings  or  feconds 
in  one  minute,  and  the  feconds  are  fliown  by  an  index 
on  the  end  of  the  arbor  of  the  fwing-wheel,  which  in 
thofe  clocks  is  in  an  horizontal  pofition  ;  therefore,  it 
is  necefiary  that  the  fwing-wheel  F  fhould  have  30  teeth ; 
w^hence  i-bi^=720,  the  number  to  be  broken  into 
quotients  for  finding  the  number  of  teeth  for  the  other 
w^heels  and  pinions. 

In  fprlng-clocks,  the  dlfpofition  of  the  wheels  in 
the  tvatch  part  is  fuch  as  is  here  reprefented  in  the  fi¬ 
gure,  where  the  crown-wheel  F  is  in  an  horizontal  po¬ 
fition  ;  the  feconds  not  being  (howm  there  by  an  index, 
as  is  done  in  the  large  pendulum  clocks.  Whence  in 
thefe  clocks  the  W’^heels  are  difpofed  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner,  as  reprefented  in  fig.  14.  where  C  is  the  great  wheel, 
and  D  the  centre  or.  minute  wheel,  as  before:  but 
the  contrate  wheel  E  is  placed  on  one  fide,  and  F  the 
fwing-wheel  is  placed  with  its  centre  in  the  fame  per¬ 
pendicular  line  GH  wdth  the  minute-wheel,  and  wdth 
its  plane  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  as  are  all  the 
others.  Thus  the  minute  and  hour  hands  turn  on 
the  end  of  the  arbor  of  the  minute-wheel  at  and 
the  fecond  hand  on  the  arbor  of  the  fwing-wheel 
at  b. 

Theory  and  calculation  of  the  Watch-part^  as  laid  down 
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hy  the  Rev.  Dr  Derham, — i.  The  fame  motion,  It  Is 
^  evident,  may  be  performed  either  by  one  wheel  and 
one  pinion,  or  many  wheels  and  many  pinions  5  pro¬ 
vided  the  number  of  turns  of  all  the  wheels  bear  the 
proportion  to  all  the  pinions  which  that  one  wheel 
bears  to  its  pinion  :  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  if 
the  number  produced  by  multiplying  all  the  wheels 
together  be  to  the  number  produced  by  multiplying 
all  the  pinions  together,  as  that  one  wheel  to  that 
one  pinion.  Thus,  fuppofe  you  had  occafion  for  a 
wheel  of  1440  teeth,  with  a  pinion  of  28  leaves  5 
you  make  it  into  three  wheels  of  36,  8,  and  5,  and 
thi*ee  pinions  of  4,  7,  and  I.  For  the  three  wheels, 
36,  8,  and  5,  multiplied  together,  give  1440  for  the 
wheels,  and  the  three  pinions  4,  7,  and  i,  multiplied 
together,  give  28  for  the  pinions.  Add,  that  it  mat¬ 
ters  not  in  what  order  the  wheels  and  pinions  are  fet, 
or  which  pinion  runs  in  which  wheel  ;  only,  for  con¬ 
venience  fake,  the  biggeft  numbers  are  commonly  put 
to  drive  the  reft. 

2.  Tvvo  wheels  and  pinions  of  different  numbers 
may  perform  the  fame  motion.  Thus,  a  wheel  of  36 
drives  a  pinion  of  4  ;  the  fame  as  a  wheel  of  45  a  pi¬ 
nion  of  5;  or  a  wheel  of  90  a  pinion  of  10;  the 
turns  of  each  being  9. 

5.  If,  in  breaking  the  train  into  parcels,  any  of 
the  quotients  Qioiild  not  be  liked  ;  or  if  any  other  two 
numbers,  to  be  multiplied  together,  are  defired  to  be 
varied  5  it  may  be  done  by  this  rule.  Divide  the  two 
numbers  by  any  other  two  numbers  which  will  mea- 
fure  them  ;  multiply  the  quotients  by  the  alternate  di- 
vifors  ;  the  product  of  thefe  two  laft  numbers  found 
will  be  equal  to  the  produdl  of  the  two  numbers^  flrft 
given.  Thus,  if  you  w^ould  vary  46  times  8,  divide 
thefe  by  any  two  numbers  which  will  evenly  meafure 
them  :  fo,  36  by  4  gives  9  j  and  8  by  i  gives  8  ; 
now,  by  the  rule,  9  times  i  is  9,  and  8  times  4  is  32; 
fo  that  for  36  X  you  have  32X9;  each  equal  to  288, 
If  you  divide  36  by  6  and  8  by  2,  and  multiply  as 
before,  you  have  24  X  l  2ZZ36  X  8:::i:288. 

4.  If  a  w^heel  and  pinion  fall  out  with  crofs  num¬ 
bers,  too  big  to  be  cut  in  wheels,  and  yet  not  to  be 
altered  by  thefe  rules  ;  in  feeking  for  the  pinion  of  re¬ 
port,  find  two  numbers  of  the  fame,  or  a  near  pro¬ 
portion,  by  this  rule  :  as  either  of  the  two  given  num¬ 
bers  is  to  the  other,  fo  is  360  to  a  fourth.  Divide 
that  fourth  number,  as  alfo  360,  by  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  10, 

12,  15  (each  of  which  numbers  exa<ftlymeafures  360), 

or  ’by  any  of  thofe  numbers  that  bring  a  quotient 
neareft  to  an  integer.  As  fuppofe  you  had  147  for 
the  wheel,  and  170  for  the  pinion;  which  are  too 
great  to  be  cut  Into  fmall  w^heels,  and  yet  cannot  be 
reduced  into  Icfs,  as  having  no  other  common  meafure 
but  unity  ;  fay,  as  170  :  147  :  :  360  :  31 1.  Or,  as  147 : 
170  :  :  360  :  416.  Divide  the  fourth  number  and 
360  by  one  of  the  foregoing  numbers;  as  311  and 
360  by  6,  it  gives  52  and  60  ;  divide  them  by  8, 
you  have  39  and  45  5  and  if  you  divide  360  and  416 
bv  8,  you  have  45  and  52  exaaiy.  Wherefore,  inftead 
of  the  two  numbers  147  and  170,  you  may  take  5  2  and 
60,  or  39  and  45,  or  45  and  52,  &c. 

5.  To  come  to  praaice  in  calculating  a  piece  of 
watch-work  :  Firft  pitch  on  the  train  or  beats  of  the 
balance  in  an  hour  ;  as,  whether  a  fwift  one  of  about 
20,000  beats  (the  ufual  train  of  a  common  3^  hour 
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pocket-watch),  or  a  flower  of  about  1 6.000  (the  tram 
of  the  new  pendulum  pocket-w^atches),  or  any  other 
train.  Next,  refolye  on  the  number  of  turns  the  fu-  s 
fee  is  intended  to  have,  and  the  number  of  hours  the 
piece  is  to  go  :  fuppofe,  e.  gr.  1 2  turns,  and  to  go  30 
hours,  or  192  hours  (i.  e.  8  days),  See.  Proceed  now 
to  find  the  beats  of  the' balance  or  pendulum  in  one 
turn  of  the  fufee;  thus  In  numbers  ;  12  :  16  :  :  20000; 
26666.  Wherefore,  26666  are  the  beats  in  one  turn 
of  the  fufee  or  great  wheel,  and  are  equal  to  the  quo¬ 
tients  of  all  the  w’heels  unto  the  balance  multiplied  to¬ 
gether.  Now'  this  number  is  to  be  broken  into  a  con¬ 
venient  parcel  of  quotients ;  which  is  to  be  done  thus  : 
firft,  halve  the  number  of  beats,  viz.  26666,  and  you 
have  13^33  ;  then  pitch  on  the  number  of  the  crown¬ 
wheel,  fuppofe  17  :  divide  13333  by  17,  and  you  have 
784  for  the  quotient  (or  turns)  of  the  reft  of  the 
wheels  and  pinions  ;  which,  being  too  big  for  one  or 
two  quotients,  maybe  belt  broken  into  three.  Choofe 
therefore  three  numbers  ;  which,  when  multiplied  all 
together  continually,  will  com.e  neareft  784  as  fup¬ 
pofe  10,  9,  and  9,  multiplied  continually,  give  810, 
which  is  fomewhat  too  much  ;  therefore  try  again  o- 
ther  numbers,  ii,  9,  8:  thefe,  drawn  one  into  ano¬ 
ther  continually,  produce  792  ;  which  Is  as^  near  as 
can  be,  and  is  a  convenient  quotient.  Having  thus 
contrived  the  piece  from  the  great  wheel  to  the  ba¬ 
lance,  but  the  numbers  not  falling  out  exaftly,  as  you 
firft  propofed,  corredl  the  work  thus:  firft  multiply  79^> 
the  produa  of  all  the  quotients  pitched  upon,  by  17 
(the  notches  of  the  crown-wheel)  ;  the  produft  is 
13464,  which  is  half  the  number  oF  beats  in  one  turu 
of  the  fufee  :  Then  find  the  true  number  of  beats  in  an 
hour.  Thus,  16  :  12  :  ;  13464:  10098,  which  Is  half  the 
beats  in  an  hour.  Then  find  what  quotient  is  to  be 
laid  upon  the  pinion  of  report  (by  the  rule  given  under 
that  word).  Thus,  16:  12::  12:  9,  the  quotient 
of  the  pinion  of  report.  Having  thus  found  your 
quotients,  it  is  eafy  to  determine  what  numbers  the 
wheels  (hall  have,  for  choofing  what  numbers  the  pi¬ 
nions  (hall  have,  and  multiplying  the  pinions  by  their 
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quotients,  the  produd  is  the  number  “'■  )  g  / 

the  wheels.  Thus,  the  number  of  the_2l_LJ _ 

pinion  of  report  is  4,  and  its  quotient  is 


5) 

5) 


55 

45 


5)  40 


(ii 

(  9 
(  8 


17 


9  ;  therefore  the  number  for  the  dial-wheel 
muft  be  4x9,  or  36  :  fo  the  next  pinion 
being  5,  its  quotient  1 1,  therefore  the 
great  wheel  muft  be  5  X  1 1  —  55  i  fo  of 

the  reft.  .  ,  ^  c 

Such  is  the  method  of  calculating  the  numbers  ot  a 

16  hour  watch.  MTIch  watch  may  be  made  to  go 
longer  by  leffeiiing  the  train,  and  altering  the  pinion 
of  report.  Suppoie  you  could  conveniently  flacken  the 
train  to  1 6000  ;  then  fay,  As  i  1 6000,  or  8000  : 

1  2464  :  :  12  :  20-,  fothat  this  watch  will  go  20  hours. 
Then  for  the  pinion  of  report,  fay  (by  the  rule  given 
under  that  word),  as  20:  12::  12  :  ?•  °°  7 

is  the  quotient  of  the  pinion  of  report. 

And  as  to  the  numbers,  the  operation  is 
the  fame  as  before,  only  the  dial-wheel 
is  but  28  ;  for  its  quotient  is  altered  ^ 

If  you  w'ould  give  numbers  to  a  watch  ot  (  8 

about  10,000  beats  in  an  hour,  to  have  12 - - 

turns  of  the  fufee,  to  go  170  hours,  and 

1 7  notches  in  the  crown-wheel  j  the  worlc 


4)  28  (  7 

5)  55  pt 
5)  45  (  9 
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Clock,  is  the  fame,  in  a  manner,  as  in  the  laft  example  :  and 
confequently  thu§ :  as  12:  i70::  ioooo:  141666, 

which  fourth  number  is  the  beats  in  one  turn  of  the 
fufee;  its  half,  70833,  being  divided  by  17,  gives 
4167  for  the  quotient  j  and  becaufe  this  number  is  too 
big  for  three  quotients,  therefore  choofe  four,  as  10, 

8,  8,  6f  j  whofe  produ£l  into  17  makes  71808,  near¬ 
ly  equal  to  half  the  true  beats  in  one  turn  of  the  fu- 
fee.  Then  fay,  as  170  :  12  :  71808  :  5069,  which  is 
half  the  true  train  of  your  watch.  And  again,  170  : 

12  :  :  12  :  denominator  of  which  exprefles 

the  pinion  of  report,  and  the  numerator  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  dial-wheel.  But  thefe  numbers  being  too 
big  to  be  cut  in  fmall  wheels,  they  mull  be  varied  by 
the  fourth  rule  above.  Thus : 

As  144  :  170  :  :  360  :  425  : 

Or  170:  144:  :  3<^o*  ^  . 

24)  20  (4f  Then  dividing  360,  and  either  01  tnele 

_ -  two  fourth  proportionals  (as  direfted  by 

6)  60  (10  the  rule),  fuppofe  by  15  j  you  will  have 
6)  48  (  8  or  44  j  then  the  numbers  of  the  whole 
5)  40  (  8  movement  will  Hand  as  in  the  margin. 

5)  33  (  calculation  of  ordinary 

_ watches,  to  fliow  the  hour  of  the  day  : 

17  in  fuch  as  (liow  minutes,  and  feconds,  the 
procefs  is  thus  : 

I.  Having  refolved  on  the  beats  in  an  hour  5  by  di¬ 
viding  the  defigned  train  by  60,  find  the  beats  in  a 
minute  ^  and  accordingly,  find  proper  numbers  for  the 
crown-wheel  and  quotients,  fo  as  that  the  minute- 
wheel  (hall  go  round  once  in  an  hour,  and  the  fecond 
wheel  once  in  a  minute. 

Suppofe,  you  fhall  choofe  a  penduluni  of  feven 
inches,  which  vibrates  142  flrokes  in  a  minute,  and 
8520  in  an  hour.  Half  thefe  fums  are  7^)  and 
4260.  Now,  the  firft  work  is  to  break  this  71  into 
'  a  good  proportion,  which  will  fall  into  one  quotient, 
and  the  crown-wheel.  Tet  the  crown-wheel  have  15 
notches  j  then  71,  divided  by  15,  gives  nearly  5  5  fo 
a  crown-wheel  of  15,  and  a  wheel  and  pinion  w^hofe 
quotient  is  5,  will  go  round  in  a  minute  to  carry  a 
hand  to  Ihow  feconds.  For  a  hand  to  go 
8)  40  (  5  round  in  an  hour  to  (liow  minutes,  becaufe 
-  there  are  60  minutes  in  an  hour,  it  is  but 

breaking  60  into  good  quotients  (fuppofe 
10  and  6,  or  8  and  74  See.):  and  it  is 
8)  64  (  8  done.  Thus,  4260  is  broken  as  near  as 
8)  60  (74  can  be  into  proper  numbers.  But  fince  it 
8)  40  (  5  does  not  fall  out  exa£lly  into  the  above- 

-  mentioned  numbers,  you  muft  corredf  (as 

ic  before  dire£tcd),  and  find  the  true  number 
of  beats  in  an  hour,  by  multiplying  i  5  t)y 
5,  which  makes  75  j  and  75  by  60  makes  4500,  which 
IS  half  the  true  train.  Then  find  the  beats  in  one  turn 
of  the  fufee  ;  thus,  16  :  192  : :  4500  :  54000  j  which 
laft  is  half  the  beats  in  one  turn  of  the  fufee.  This 
54000  being  divided  by  4500  (the  true 
108  (12  numbers  already  pitched  on),  the  quo- 

64  (  8  tient  will  be  12^  which,  not  being  too  big 
60  (74  for  a  fin gle  quotient,  needs  not  be  divided 
40  (  5  into  more  j  and  the  work  will  Hand  as  in 
_  the  margin.  As  to  the  hour  hand,  the 

15  great  wheel,  which  performs  only  one  re¬ 
volution  in  J2  turns  of  the  minute-wheel, 


9) 

8) 

8) 

8) 


will  fliow  the  hour  ;  or  it  may  be  done  by  the  minute-  Clock, 
wheel,  ^  ^  V— Y_ 

It  is  requifite  for  thofe  who  make  nice  aftronomical 
obfervations,  to  have  watches  that  make  fome  exa6f 
number  of  beats  per  fecond,  without  any  fra61ion  j  but 
we  feldom  find  a  watch  that  does.  As  four  beats  per 
fecond  would  be  a  very  convenient  number,  we  fhall 
here  give  the  train  for  fuch  a  watch,  which  would  (like 
mod  others)  go  30  hours,  but  is  to  be  wound  up  once  ' 
in  24  hours. 

The  fufee  and  firfl  wheel  to  go  round  in  four  hours. 

This  wheel  has  48  teeth,  and  it  turns  a  pinion  of  12 
leaves,  on  whofe  axis  is  the  fecond  wheel,  v;hich  goes 
round  in  one  hour,  and  carries  the  minute-hand.  This 
wheel  has  60  teeth,  and  turns  a  pinion  of  10  leaves  j 
on  whofe  axis  is  the  third  wheel  of  60  teeth,  turning 
a  pinion  of  6  leaves  ^  on  whofe  axis  is  the  fourth  (or 
contrate)  wheel,  turning  round  in  a  minute,  and  car¬ 
rying  the  fmall  hand  that  fhows  the  feconds,  on  a 
fmall  circle  on  the  dial-plate,  divided  into  60  parts  ; 
this  contrate  wheel  has  48  teeth,  and  turns  a  pinion 
of  6  leaves  j  on  whofe  axis  is  the  crown  or  balance- 
wheel  of  15  teeth,  which  makes  30  beats  in  each  revo¬ 
lution. 

The  crown-wheel  goes  480  times  round  In  an  hour, 
and  30  times  480  make  14400,  the  number  of  beats 
in  an  hour.  But  one  hour  contains  3600  feconds  5  and 
14400  divided  by  3600  quotes  4,  the  required  number 
of  beats  in  a  fecond. 

The  fufee  muft  have  74  turns,  to  let  the  chain  go 
fo  many  times  round  it.  Then,  as  i  turn  is  to  4 
hours,  fo  is  74  turns  to  30  hours,  the  time  the  watch 
would  go  after  it  is  wound  up. 

See  further  the  articles  Movement,  Turn,  &c. 

And  for  the  hiflory  and  particular  conftru(S:ion  of 
Watches  properly  fo  called,  fee  the  article  Watch. 

CLODIA  LEX,  de  Cypro,  was  enabled  by  the  tri¬ 
bune  Clodlus,  in  the  year  of  Rome  607,  to  reduce  Cy¬ 
prus  into  a  Roman  province,  and  expofe  Ptolemy 
king  of  Egypt  to  fale  in  his  regal  ornaments.  It  em¬ 
powered  Cato  to  go  with  the  pisetorean  power  and 
fee  the  au61ion  of  the  king’s  goods,  and  commiflion- 
ed  him  to  return  the  money  to  Rome.  Another,  dc 
Magijlratihus^  695,  by  Clodlus  the  tribune.  It  for¬ 
bade  the  cenfors  to  put  a  ftigma  or  mark  of  infamy 
upon  any  perfon  who  had  not-  been  actually  accufed 
and  condemned  by  both  the  cenfors.  Another,  de  Re- 
ligione^  by  the  fame,  696,  to  deprive  the  prieft  of  Cy- 
bele,  a  native  of  Peflinuns,  of  his  office,  and  confer  the 
priefthood  upon  Brotigonus,  a  Gallogrecian.  An¬ 
other,  de  Rrovinciis,  695,  which  nominated  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Syria,  Babylon,  and  Perfia,  to  the  conful 
Gabinus,  and  Achaia,  Theffaly,  Macedon,  and  Greece, 
to  his  colleague  Pifo,  with  proconfular  power.  It 
empowered  them  to  defray  the  expences  of  their 
march  from  the  public  treafury.  Another,  695,  which 
required  the  fame  dlftribution  of  corn  among  the 
people  gratis,  as  had  been  given  them  before  at  fix 
alTes  and  a  triens  the  buffiel.  Another,  695,  by  the 
fame,  de  Judiciis.  It  called  to  an  account  fuch  as 
had  executed  a  Roman  citizen  without  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  people  and  all  the  formalities  of  a  trial. 
Another,  by  the  fame,  to  pay  no  attention  to  the 
appearances  of  the  heavens  while  any  affair  was  be- 
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Clodlus  fore  the  people.  Another,  to  make  the  power  of 
li  the  tribunes  free  in  making  and  propofing  laws. 

Cloifter.  Another,  to  rc-eftablifh  the  companies  of  artifts  which 
inftituted  by  Numa,  but  fince  his  time  abo- 

lifhed. 

CLODIUS,  Publius,  a  Roman  defcended  of  an 
illuftrious  family.  He  made  himfelf  famous  for  his  li- 
ccntioufnefs,  avarice,  and  ambition.  He  committed 
inceft  with  his  three  fillers,  and  Introduced  himfelf  in 
women’s  clothes  into  the  houfe  of  Julius  Caefar,  whilft 
Pompeia  Caefar’s  wife,  of  whom  he  was  enamoured, 
was  celebrating  the  myfteries  of  Ceres,  where  no  man 
ivas  permitted  to  appear.  He  was  accufed  for  this 
violation  of  human  and  divine  laws  ;  but  he  made  him¬ 
felf  tribune,  and  by  that  means  fcreened  himfelf  from 
jullice.  He  defcended  from  a  patrician  into  a  ple¬ 
beian?  family  to  become  a  tribune.  He  was  fuch  an 
enemy  to  Cato,  that  he  made  him  go  with  praetorian 
power,  in  an  expedition  againft  Ptolemy  king  of  Cy¬ 
prus,  that  by  the  difficulty  of  the  campaign  he  might 
ruin  his  reputation,  and  deftroy  his  interefi:  at  Rome 
during  his  abfence.  Cato,  however,  by  his  uncommon 
fuccels  fruftrated  the  defigns  of  Clodius.  He  was  alfo 
an  inveterate  enemy  to  Cicero,  and  by  his  influence  he 
banifhed  him  from  Rome,  partly  on  pretence  that  he 
had  punlfhed  with  death  and  without  trial  the  adhe¬ 
rents  of  Catiline.  He  wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  Ci¬ 
cero’s  houfe,  which  he  burnt,  and  fet  all  his  goods  to 
fale  y  which,  however,  to  his  great  mortification,  no 
one  offered  to  buy.  In  fpite  of  Clodius,  Cicero  was 
recalled,  and  all  his  goods  reftored  to  him.  Clodius 
was  fome  time  after  murdered  by  Milo,  whofe  defence 
Cicero  took  upon  himfelf. 

CLOGHER,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Tyrone,  and  province  of  Ulfter.  It  fends 
two  members  to  parliament.  In  a  very  early  age  an 
abbey  of  regular  canons,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
was  founded  here.  St  Patrick  is  faid  to  have  prefided 
over  the  church  of  Clogher  ;  and  having  appointed  St 
Kertenn  to  be  his  fucceffor,  he  refigned  this  govern¬ 
ment,  and  went  to  Armagh,  where  he  founded  his  cele¬ 
brated  abbey.  On  the  20th  of  April  1396,  a  dread¬ 
ful  Are  burnt  to  the  ground  the  church,  the  tw’o  cha¬ 
pels,  the  abbey,  the  court  of  the  blfhops,  and  thirty- 
two  other  buildings,  with  all  the  facerdotal  veftments, 
utenfils,  &c.  belonging  to  the  bifhop’s  chapter  and 
church.  In  the  year  1610,  on  the  24th  of  July, 
whilft  George  Montgomery  was  bifhop  of  Clogher, 
King  James  annexed  this  abbey  and  its  revenues  to 
that  fee.  The  fee  (valued  in  the  king’s  books  at  350I. 
/>er  annum  by  extent  returned  15th  James  I.)  is  repu¬ 
ted  to  be  worth  4000I.  annually.  W.  Long.  6.  50. 
N.  Lat.  54.  30. 

CLOISTER  [CIatiJ}rum)y  a  habitation  furrounded 
with  walls,  and  inhabited  by  canons  or  religious,  &c. 
in  a  more  general  fenfe,  cloifter  is  ufed  for  a  mo- 
naftery  of  religious  of  either  fex.  In  a  more  reftraln- 
ed  fenfe,  cloifter  is  ufed  for  the  principal  part  of  a  re¬ 
gular  monaftery,  conftfting  of  a  fquare  built  around ; 
ordinarily  between  the  church,  the  chapter-houfe,  and 
the  refedloryj  and  over  which  is  the  dormitory.  The 
cloifters  ferved  for  feveral  purpofes  in  the  ancient  mo- 
nafteries.  Petrus  Blefenfts  obferves,  that  it  was  here 
the  monks  held  their  lectures :  the  le61:ure  of  morali¬ 
ty  at  the  north  fide,  next  the  church ;  the  fchool  on 
VoL.  VI.  Part  1. 


the  weft,  and  the  chapter  on  the  eaft ;  fpiritual  medi-  Clonmell 
tation,  &c,  being  referved  for  the  chdreh.  Lanfranc 
obferves,  that  the  proper  ufe  of  the  cloifter  was  for 
the  monks  to  meet  in,  and  converfe  together,  at  cer-  w-y—- j 
tain  hours  of  the  day. 

The  form  of  the  cloifter  was  fquare  5  and  it  had  its 
name  clauflrumy  from  claudoy  “  I  ftiut  or  clofe  j”  as 
being  inclofed  on  its  four  fides  with  buildings.  Hence, 
in  architecture,  a  building  is  ftill  faid  to  be  in  form  of 
a  cloifter,  when  there  are  buildings  on  each  of  the  four 
fides  of  the  court. 

CLONMELL,  the  affize  town  of  the  county  of 
Tipperary  in  Ireland,  is  fituated  011  the  river  Suir,  hath 
a  barrack  for  two  troops  of  horfe,  and  is  governed  by 
a  mayor,  recorder,  bailiffs,  and  town-clerk.  The  river 
is  navigable  from  this  town  to  Carrick  and  Waterford  ; 
and  there  is  fome  trade  carried  on  here  in  the  W'oollen 
branch,  particularly  by  the  Quakers,  who  are  very  nu¬ 
merous  in  this  neighbourhood.  There  is  a  fpring  here 
of  Spa  w'ater,  that  iffues  out  of  the  fide  of  a  riling 
ground,  that  is,  notwithftanding,  overlooked  by  a 
pretty  fteep  hill,  on  that  fide  of  the  river  Suir  which 
is  in  the  county  of  Waterford.  The  cures  perform¬ 
ed  by  drinking  this  w^ater  in  the  feurvy,  and  other 
chronic  diftempers,  drew  thither,  fome  years  ago,  a 
great  refort  of  people  \  but  fafhion,  which  reigns  with 
an  abfolute  authority,  has  brought  other  waters  of  late 
into  higher  credit.  It  wras  in  this  town  that  the  cele¬ 
brated  and  reverend  Laurence  Sterne  was  born,  on  the 
24th  of  November  1713.  The  town  confifts  of  four 
crofs  ftreets,  and  has  a  fpacious  bridge  of  20  arches 
over  the  river  Suir ;  the  market-houfe  is  ftrong  and 
well  built,  and  there  is  a  charter-fehool  here  for  forty 
children,  to  which  the  late  John  DawTon,  Efq  5  and 
Sir  Charles  Moore,  Bart,  w^ere  confiderable  benefac¬ 
tors.  A  Dominican  friary  was  founded  at  Clonmel] 
in  1269,  and  dedicated  to  St  Dominick.  In  the  fame 
year  Otho  de  Grandlfon  ereffed  one  of  the  moft  mag¬ 
nificent  in  Ireland.  In  it  was  kept  an  image  of  St 
Francis,  refpeftiiig  the  miracles  wrought  by  which 
many  marvellous  ftorles  are  circulated.  This  town  is 
very  ancient,  being  built  before  the  invafion  of  the 
Danes  ;  it  was  formerly  defended  by  a  fquare  w^all. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  who  found  more  refiftance  from  this 
place  than  any  other  of  his  conquefts  in  the  kingdom, 
demollfhed  the  caftles  and  fortifications,  of  which  now 
only  the  ruins  remain  ;  the  chief  Gothic  church  here 
is  ftill  kept  in  good  repair.  W.  Long.  7.  27.  N.  Lat. 

54.  14-  . 

CLOSE,  in  Heraldry,  When  any  bird  Is  drawn  in 
a  coat  of  arms  with  its  wings  clofe  down  about  it 
(i.  e.  not  difplayed),  and  in  a  ftanding  pofture,  they 
blazon  it  by  this  word  clofe  ;  but  if  it  be  flying,  they 
call  it  volant.  See  Volant. 

Close,  in  Mufic,  See  Cadence. 

CiosB-hauledy  in  Navigation ^  the  general  arrange¬ 
ment  or  trim  of  a  ftiip’s  fails  when  fhe  endeavours  to 
make  a  progrefs  in  the  neareft  direaion  pofllble  to¬ 
wards  that  point  of  the  compafs  from  which  the  wind 
blow^s.  In  this  manner  of  failing,  the  keel  commonly 
makes  an  angle  of  fix  points  with  the  line  of  the  wind  5 
but  ftoops  and  fome  other  fmall  vefiels  are  faid  to  fail 
almoft  a  point  nearer.  All  vefiels,  how^ever,  are  fup- 
pofed  to  make  nearly  a  point  of  leeway  when  clofe- 
hauled,  even  when  they  have  the  advantage  of  a  good 
D  d  failing 
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Ciofe-quar-faning  breeze  and  fmooth  water.  The  angle  of  lee- 
way,  however,  increafes  in  proportion  to  the  increafe 
Cloth  wind  and  fea.  In  this  difpofition  of  the  fails, 

*  ^ .  they  are  all  extended  fide  wife  on  the  fliip,  fo  that 

the  wind  as  it  crofles  the  fnip  obliquely  tow^ard  the 
flern  from  forwards,  may  fill  their  cavities.  But  as 
the  current  of  winds  alfo  enters  the  fails  in  an  oblique 
direction,  the  effort  of  it  to  make  the  fhip  advance 
is  confiderably  diminifhed;  fhe  will  therefore  make 
the  leaf!  progrefs  when  failing  in  this  manner.  The 
Ihip  is  fa  id  to  be  clofe-hauled,  becaufe  at  this  time  her 
tacksy  or  lower  corners  of  the  principal  fails,  are  drawn 
clofe  down  to  her  fide  to  windward,  the  flieets  hauled 
clofe-aft,  and  all  the  bow-lines  drawn  to  their  greateft 
extenfion  to  keep  the  fails  fteady. 

CLosn^^iai'tersj  certain  ftrong  barriers  of  wood, 
ftretching  acrofs  a  merchant-fhip  in  feveral  places. 
They  are  ufed  as  places  of  retreat  w^hen  a  fhip  is 
boarded  by  her  adveifary,  and  are  therefore  fitted 
with  feveral  fmall  loop  holes  through  which  to  fire  the 
fmall  arms,  and  thereby  annoy  the  enemy  and  defend 
themfelves.  They  are  likewdfe  furnilhed  with  feveral 
caifons  called  powder-chejis^  which  are  fixed  upon  the 
deck,  and  filled  with  powder,  old-nails,  8cc.  and  may 
be  fired  at  any  time  from  the  clofe-quarters  upon  the 
boarders. 

Jfahoneds  We  have  known  an  Englifh  merchant  fliip  of  i6 
of  tht  gxxns^  and  properly  fitted  with  clofe-quarters,  defeat 
Marine,  united  efforts  of  three  French  privateers  who 

boarded  her  in  the  lall  war,  after  having  engaged  at 
fome  diftance  nearly  a  day  and  a  half,  wdth  very  few 
intervals  of  reft.  Two  of  the  cruifers  were  equipped 
with  twelve  guns  each,  and  the  other  with  eight.  The 
French  failors  were,  after  boarding,  fo  much  expofed 
to  continued  fire  of  mufquetry  and  coehorns  charged 
with  granadoes,  that  a  dreadful  feene  of  carnage  en- 
fued,  in  which  the  decks  were  foon  covered  with  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  enemy,  feveral  of  which  the  board¬ 
ers,  in  their  hurry  to  efcape,  had  left  behind. 

CLOT-BIRD :  a  fpecies  of  Fringilla,  See  Or¬ 
nithology  Index, 

CLOTH,  in  commerce,  a  manufacture  made  of 
wool,  wove  in  the  loom. 

Cloths  are  of  divers  qualities,  fine  or  coarfe.  The 
goodnefs  of  cloth,  according  to  fome,  confifts  in  the 
following  particulars  :  i.  That  the  wool  be  of  a  good 
quality,  and  well  drelTed.  2.  It  muft  be  equally  fpun, 
carefully  obferving  that  the  thread  of  the  warp  be 
finer  and  better  twifted  than  that  of  the  woof.  3.  The 
cloth  muft  be  well  wrought,  and  beaten  on  the  loom, 
fo  as  to  be  everywhere  equally  compaCI,  4.  The 
wool  muft  not  be  finer  at  one  end  of  the  piece  than  in 
the  reft,  5.  The  lifts  muft  be  fufficiently  ftrong,  of 
the  fame  length  with  the  ftuff,  and  muft  confift  of 
good  wool,  hair,  or  oftrich-feathers  ;  or,  w’hat  is  ftill 
better,  of  Danifh  dog’s  hair,  6.  The  cloth  muft  be 
free  from  knots  and  other  imperfeClions.  7.  It  muft 
be  well  fcoured  with  fullers  earth,  w’ell  fulled  with 
the  beft  white  foap,  and  afterwards  walked  in  clear 
water,  8.  The  hair  or  nap  muft  be  well  drawn  out 
without  the  teazel,  without  being  too  much  opened. 
9.  It  muft  be  ftiorn  clofe  without  making  it  thread¬ 
bare.  10.  It  muft  be  well  dried.  J  i.  It  muft  not  be 
tenter-ftretched,  to  force  it  to  its  juft  dimenfions. 


12.  It  muft  be  preffed  cold,  not  hot-prefled,  the  latter  Cloth, 
being  very  injurious  to  w^oollcn  cloth.  u— y— 

ManufaBuring  of  white  Cloths  which  are  intended  for 
dyeing.  The  beft  wool  for  the  manufaCluring  of  cloths 
are  thofe  of  England  and  Spain,  efpecially  thofe  of 
Lincolnftiire  and  Segovia.  To  ufc  thofe  wools  to  the 
beft  advantage,  they  muft  be  fcoured,  by  putting  them 
into  a  liquor  fomewhat  more  than  lukewarm,  com- 
pofed  of  three  parts  fair  water  and  one  of  urine.  Af¬ 
ter  the  wool  has  continued  long  enough  in  the  liquor 
to  foak,  and  diffolve  the  greale,  it  is  drained  and  well 
w^aftied  in  running  water.  When  it  feels  dry,  and  has 
no  fmell  but  the  natural  one  of  the  ftieep,  it  is  faid  to 
be  duly  fcoured. 

After  this,  it  is  hung  to  dry  in  the  ftiade  *,  the  heat 
of  the  fun  making  it  harfh  and  inflexible  :  wLen  dry, 
it  is  beat  with  rods  upon  hurdles  of  w’ood,  or  on  cords, 
to  cleanfe  it  from  duft  and  the  grofler  filth  j  the  more 
it  is  thus  beat  and  cleanfed,  the  fofter  it  becomes,  and 
the  better  for  fpinning.  After  beating,  it  muft  be  w’ell 
picked,  to  free  it  from  the  reft  of  the  filth  that  had 
efcaped  the  rods. 

It  is  now  in  a  proper  condition  to  be  oiled,  and 
carded  on  large  iron  cards  placed  flopewife.  Olive  oil 
is  efteemed  the  beft  for  this  purpofe  ;  one-fifth  of  which 
ftiould  be  ufed  for  the  w^ool  intended  for  the  woof,  and 
a  ninth  for  that  defigned  for  the  warp.  After  the 
W’ool  has  been  well  oiled,  it  is  given  to  the  fpinners, 
who  firft  card  it  on  the  knee  with  fmall  fine  cards,  and 
then  fpin  it  on  the  wheel,  obferving  to  make  the  thread 
of  the  warp  fmaller  by  one-third  than  that  of  the  woof, 
and  much  comparer  twdfted. 

The  thread  thus  fpun,  is  reeled,  and  made  into 
fkeins.  That  defigned  for  the  woof  is  wound  on  little 
tubes,  pieces  of  paper,  or  rufhes,  fo  difpofed  as  that 
they  may  be  eafily  put  in  the  eye  of  the  fhuttle.  That 
for  the  warp  is  wound  on  a  kind  of  large  wooden 
bobbins,  to  difpofe  it  for  warping.  When  warped, 
it  is  ftiffened  with  fize  j  the  beft  of  which  is  that  made 
of  ftireds  of  parchment  ;  and  w^hen  dry,  is  given  to  the 
weavers,  who  mount  it  on  the  loom. 

The  warp  thus  mounted,  the  w'eavers,  who  are  tw’o 
to  each  loom,  one  on  each  fide,  tread  alternately  on 
the  treddle,  firft  on  the  right  ftep,  and  then  on  the 
left,  \vhich  raifes  and  lowers  the  threads  of  the  warp 
equally  ;  between  which  they  throw  tranfverfely  the 
fhuttle  from  the  one  to  the  other  5  and  every  time 
that  the  ftmttle  is  thus  thrown,  and  a  thread  of  the 
woof  inferted  within  the  warp,  they  ftrike  it  conjunft- 
ly  wdth  the  fame  frame,  wherein  is  faftened  the  comb 
or  reed,  between  w^hofe  teeth  the  threads  of  the  warp 
are  pafied,  repeating  the  ftroke  as  often  as  is  nccef- 
fary. 

The  weavers  having  continued  their  work  till  the 
whole  warp  is  filled  wdth  the  woof,  the  cloth  is  fi- 
niftied  j  it  is  then  taken  off  the  loom  by  unrolling  it 
from  the  beam  whereon  it  had  been  rolled  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  it  was  wove  ;  and  now  given  to  be  cleanfed  of 
the  knots,  ends  of  threads,  ftraws,  and  other  filth, 
which  is  done  with  iron  nippers. 

In  this  condition  it  is  carried  to  the  fullery,  to  be 
fcoured  with  urine,  or  a  kind  of  potters  clay,  w^eli 
fteeped  in  w^ater,  put  along  wdth  the  cloth  in  the 
trough  W'hcrein  it  is  fulled.  The  cloth  being  again 

cleared 
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Cloth  cleared  from  the  earth  or  urine,  is  returned  to  the 
II  former  hands  to  have  the  leffcr  filth,  finall  ftraws,  &.C. 
taken  off*  as  before  :  then  it  is  returned  to  the  fuller 
to  be  beat  and  fulled  with  hot  water,  wherein  a 
fuitable  quantity  of  foap  has  been  diflolved  ;  after  ful¬ 
ling,  it  is  taken  out  to  be  fmoothed  or  pulled  by  the 
lifts  lengthwife,  to  take  out  the  wrinkles,  crevi¬ 
ces,  &c. 

The  fmoothing  is  repeated  every  two  hours,  till 
the  fulling  be  finilhed,  and  the  cloth  brought  to  its 
proper  breadth  ;  after  which  it  is  wafhed  in  clear  wa- 
ter,  to  purge  it  of  the  foap,  and  given  wet  to  the 
carders  to  raife  the  hair  or  nap  on  the  right  fide  wdth 
the  thiftle  or  weed.  After  this  preparation  the  cloth- 
worker  takes  the  cloth,  and  gives  it  its  firft  cut  or 
(hearing  ;  then  the  carders  refume  it,  and  after  wet- 
ting,  give  it  as  many  more  courfes  with  the  teazle, 
as  the  quality  of  the  ftuff  requires,  always  obfervdng 
to  begin  againfl:  the  grain  of  the  hair,  and  to  end  with 
it  j  as  alfo  to  begin  with  a  fmoothcr  thiftle,  proceed¬ 
ing  ftill  with  one  (harper  and. (harper,  as  far  as  the 
fixth  degree. 

After  thefe  operations,  the  cloth  being  dried,  is  re¬ 
turned  to  the  cloth-w^orker,  who  (lieers  it  a  fecond 
time,  and  returns  it  to  the  carders,  who  repeat  their 
operation  as  before,  till  the  nap  be  well  ranged  on  the 
furface  of  the  cloth,  from  one  end  of  the  piece  to  the 


other. 

The  cloth  thus  wove,  fcoured,  napped,  and  (horn,  is 
fent  to  the  dyer  *,  when  dyed,  it  is  waftied  in  fair  wa¬ 
ter,  and  the  worker  takes  it  again  wet  as  it  is,  lays  the 
nap  with  a  brufti  on  the  table,  and  hangs  it  on  the 
tenters,  where  it  is  ftretched  both  in  length  and  breadth 
fufficiently  to  fmooth  it,  fet  it  fquare,  and  bring  it  to 
its  proper  dimenlions,  without  draining  it  too  much  j 
^obferving  to  bru(h  it  afre(h,  the  way  of  the  nap,  while 
a  little  moift,  on  the  tenters. 

When  quite  dry,  the  cloth  Is  taken  off  the  tenters, 
and  bruftied  again  on  the  table,  to  finifh  the  laying  of 
the  nap  j  after  which  it  is  folded,  and  laid  cold  under 
a  prefs,  to  make  it  perfedly  fmooth  and  even,  and 
give  it  a  glofs. 

Laftly,  the  cloth  being  taken  out  of  the  prefs,  and 
the  papers,  &c.  for  glolling  it  removed,  it  is  in  a  con¬ 
dition  for  (ale  or  ufe.  With  regard  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  mixt  cloths,  or  thofe  wherein  the  wools  are 
firft  dyed,  and  then  mixt,  fpun,  and  wove  of  the  co¬ 
lours  intended,  the  procefs,  except  what  relates  to 
the  colour,  is  moftly  the  fame  with  that  juft  repre- 
fented. 

Cloth  made  from  Vegetable  Filaments^  See  Bark 


and  Filaments. 

Incomhujlihle  Cloth*  See  Asbestos. 

CLOTHO,  the  youngeft  of  the  three  Parcae, 
daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Themis.  She  was  (upno- 
fed  to  prefide  over  the  moment  that  we  are  born.  She 
held  the  diftaff  in  her  hand  and  fputi  the  thread  of  life, 
whence  her  name  to  /pin*  She  was  reprefent- 

ed  wearing  a  crown  with  feven  ftars,  and  covered  wdth 
a  variegated  robe. 

I  CLOUD,  a  colledion  of  vapours  fufpended  in  the 

Caufe  of  atmofphere. 

the  f«rma-  That  the  clouds  are  formed  from  the  aqueous  va- 
pours,  which  before  were  fo  clofely  united  with  the 
certain?^*  .atmofphere  as  to  be  invifible,  is  univerfally  allowed ; 
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but  it  Is  no  eafy  matter  to  account  for  the  long  conti-  Lloud.  ^ 
nuance  of  fome  very  opaque  clouds  without  diffolving  \ 
or  to  give  a  reafon  why  the  vapours,  when  they  have 
once  begun  to  condenfe,  do  not  continue  to  do  fo  till 
they  at  laft  fall  to  the  ground  in  the  form  of  rain  or 
fnow,  &c.  The  general  caufe  of  the  formation  of 
clouds,  it  has  been  fuppofed,  is  a  feparation  of  the  la¬ 
tent  heat  from  the  water  of  which  the  vapour  is  com- 
pofed.  The  confequence  of  this  feparation  muft  be  the 
condenfation  of  that  vapour,  in  fome  degree  at  leaft  : 
in  fuch  cafe,  it  will  firft  appear  as  a  fmoke,  mift,  or 
fog  5  which  if  interpofed  betwixt  the  fun  and  earth, 
will  form  a  cloud  ;  and  the  fame  caufes  continuing  to 
a6l,  the  cloud  will  produce  rain  or  fnow.  But  though 
the  feparation  of  this  latent  heat  in  a  certain  degree  is 
the  immediate  caufe  of  the  formation  of  clouds,  the  re¬ 
mote  caufe,  or  the  changes  produced  in  the  atmofphere, 
w^hcreby  fuch  a  feparation  may  be  induced,  are  much 
more  difficult  to  be  difeovered.  In  common  obferva- 
tion,  we  fee  that  vapour  is  moft  powerfully  condenfed  ft 
by  cold  fubftances,  fuch  as  metals,  water,  &c. 
cold  alone  cannot  in  all  cafes  caufe  the  condenfation  ^ 

the  atmofpherical  vapours,  otherwife  the  nights  behov¬ 
ed  to  be  always  foggy  or  cloudy,  owing  to  the  va¬ 
pours,  raifed  throughout  the  day  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun,  being  condenfed  by  the  fupcrior  coldnefs  of  the 
night.  Great  rains  wnll  happen  in  very  w^arm  weather, 

W'hen  the  union  of  the  vapours  with  the  atmofphere 
ought  rather  to  be  promoted  than  diffolved,  if  cold  w'as 
the  only  agent  in  their  condenfation.  The  ferenity  of 
the  atmofphere,  alfo,  in  the  moft  fevere  frofts,  abun¬ 
dantly  (hows  that  fome  other  caufe  befides  mere  heat  or 
cold  is  concerned  in  the  formation  of  clouds,  and  con¬ 
denfation  of  the  atmofpherical  vapours.  , 

The  eledlric  fluid  is  now  fo  generally  admitted  as  Elecftricity 
an  agent  in  all  the  great  operations  of  nature,  that  it  probably 
is  no  wonder  to  find  the  formation  of  clouds  attributed 
to  it.  This  hath  accordingly  been  given  by  S.  Bcc- 
cavia  as  the  caufe  of  the  formation  of  all  clouds  what- 
foever,  whether  of  thunder,  rain,  hail,  or  fnow\  The 
firft,  he  thinks,  are  produced  by  a  very  great  power  of 
electricity,  and  the  others  by  one  more  moderate.  But 
though  It  is  certain  that  all  clouds,  or  even  fogs  and 
rain,  are  eleClrified  in  fome  degree,  it  ftill  remains  a 
que(tIon,  whether  the  clouds  are  formed  in  confequence 
of  the  vapour  whereof  they  are  compofed  being  firft 
electrified,  or  whether  they  become  eleCtrified  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  its  being  firft  feparated  from  the  atmo¬ 
fphere,  and  in  fome  meafure  condenfed.  This  hath 
not  yet,  as  far  ?.s  we  know,  been  afeertained  by  the 
experiments  of  Beccaria,  or  any  other  perfon  j  and  in¬ 
deed,  notvvithftanding  the  multitude  of  eleCtrical  dif- 
coveries  that  have  lately  been  made,  there  feems  to  be 
little  or  no  foundation  for  afeertaining  it.  EleCtricity 
is  known  to  be  in  many  cafes  a  promoter  of  evapora¬ 
tion  ;  but  no  experiments  have  yet  been  brought  to 
prove,  that  eleClrified  air  parts  with  its  moifture  more 
readily  than  fuch  as  is  not  eleClrificd  ;  fo  that,  till  the 
properties  of  eleClrified  air  are  farther  inveftigated,  it  is 
impoffible  to  lay  down  any  rational  theory  of  the  for¬ 
mation  of  clouds  upon  this  principle.  ^ 

But  whether  the  clouds  are  produced,  i.  e.  the  in- Clouds  of- 
vifible  vapours  floating  in  the  atmofphere  condenfed  prodU 
fo  as  to  become  vifible,  by  means  of  elearicity  or 
It  is  certain  that  they  do  contain  the  eleCtric  fluid  In 
D  d  2  prodigious 
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Cloud,  prodigious  and  inconceivable  quantities,  and  many  very 
terrible  and  deftrudlve  phenomena  have  been  occa- 
lioned  by  clouds  very  highly  eleftrified.  The  moft  ex¬ 
traordinary  inftance  of  this  kind  perhaps  on  record 
5  happened  in  the  ifland  of  Java  in  the  Eaft  Indies  in 
Terrible  1772.  On  the  ilthof  that  month,  at  mid- 

by^*n  elec-  ^  bright  cloud  was  obferyed  covering  a  moun- 

tn'fied  cloud  tain  in  the  di drift  called  Chcrihon,  and  at  the  fame 
in  Java.  time  feveral  reports  were  heard  like  thofe  of  a  gun. 
The  people  who  dwelt  upon  the  upper  parts  of  the 
mountain  not  being  able  to  fly  fad  enough,  a  great 
part  of  the  cloud,  alinod  three  leagues  in  circumfe¬ 
rence,  detached  itfelf  under  them,  and  was  feen  at  a 
didance  rifing  and  falling  like  the  weaves  of  the  fea, 
and  emitting  globes  of  fire  fo  luminous,  that  the  night 
became  as  clear  as  day.  The  effefts  of  it  were  ado- 
nidiing  •,  every  thing  was  dedroycd  for  feven  leagues 
round  j  the  houfes  were  demolifhed  j  plantations  were 
buried  in  the  earth  5  and  2140  people  lod  their  lives, 
befides  1500  head  of  cattle,  and  a  vad  number  of  hor- 
"  ^  fes,  goats,  Sec. 

^^thHiland  Another  indaiice  of  a  very  dedruftlve  cloud,  the 
of  Malta,  eleftric  qualities  of  which  will  at  prefent  fcarcely  be 
doubted,  is  related  by  Mr  Brydoiie,  in  his  Tour 
through  Malta.  It  appeared  on  the  29th  of  Oftober 
1757.  About  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  midnight, 
there  was  feen  to  the  fouth-wed  of  the  city  of  Melita, 


a  great  black  cloud,  w^hich,  as  it  approached,  changed 
its  colour,  till  at  lad  it  became  like  a  dame  of  fire 
mixed  wdth  black  fmoke.  A  dreadful  noife  w^as  heard 
on  its  approach,  which  alarmed  the  whole  city.  It 
paded  over  the  port,  and  came  fird  on  an  Englidi  fhip, 
which  in  an  indant  was  torn  ih  pieces,  and  nothing 
left  but  the  hulk  j  part  of  the  mads,  fails,  and  cord¬ 
age,  were  carried  to  a  confiderable  didance  along  with 
the  cloud.  The  fmall  boats  and  felloques  that  fell  in 
its  way  were  all  broken  to  pieces  and  funk.  The  noife 
increafed  and  became  more  frightful.  A  fentinel  ter¬ 
rified  at  its  approach  ran  into  his  box  5  but  both  he  and 
it  were  lifted  up  and  carried  into  the  fea,  where  he  pe- 
rilhed.  It  then  traverfed  a  confiderable  part  of  the  ci¬ 
ty,  and  laid  in  ruins  almod  every  thing  that  dood  in 
its  way.  Several  houfes  were  laid  level  with  the 
ground,  and  it  did  not  leave  one  deeple  in  its  paffage. 
The  bells  of  fome  of  them,  together  with  the  fpires, 
were  carried  to  a  confiderable  didance  *,  the  roofs  of 
the  churches  demolifhed  and  beat  down.  See.  It  went 
off  at  the  north-ead  point  of  the  city,  and  demolilhing 
the  light-hqufe,  is  faid  to  have  mounted  up  into  the 
air  with  a  frightful  noife  ;  and  paded  over  the  fea  to 
Sicily,  w^here  it  tore  up  fome  trees,  and  did  other  da¬ 
mage  \  but  nothing  confiderable,  as  its  fury  had  been 
modly  fpent  at  Malta.  The  number  of  killed  and 
wounded  amounted  to  near  200  j  and  the  lofs  of  drip¬ 
ping,  &c.  was  very  confiderable. 

The  effefts  of  thunder-dorms,  and  the  vad  quantity 
of  eleftricity  collefted  in  the  clouds  which  produce 
thefe  dorms,  are  fo  well  known,  that  it  is  fuperfiuous 
to  mention  them.  It  appears,  however,  that  even 
thefe  clouds  are  not  fo  highly  eleftrlfied  as  to  produce 
7  their  fatal  effefts  on  thofe  who  are  immerfed  in  them. 

Tnftancc  of  It  is  only  the  difeharge  of  part  of  their  eleftricity  up- 
two  people  bodies  as  are  either  not  eleftrlfied  at  all,  or 

highly  eleftrlfied  as  the  cloud,  that  does  all  the 
doud  mifcluef.  We  have,  however,  only  the  following  in. 
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dance  on  record,  of  any  perfons  being  immerfed  in  Cloud, 
the  body  of  a  thunder-cloud.  Profeffor  Sauffure,  and  v  ^ 
young  Mr  Jalabert,  wEen  travelling  over  one  of  the 
high  Alps,  ivere  caught  among  clouds  of  this  kind  ; 
and  to  their  adonifhment,  found  their  bodies  fo  full  of 
eleftrical  fire,  that  fpontaneous  fiadies  darted  from  their 
fingers  with  a  crackling  noife,  and  the  fame  kind  of 
fenfation  as  when  drongly  eleftrlfied  by  art.  s 

The  height  of  clouds  in  general  is  not  great  5  the  Height  of 
fummits  of  very  high  mountains  being  commonly  quite  clouds, 
free  from  them,  as  Mr  Brydone  experienced  in  his  jour¬ 
ney  up  Mount  iEtna  ;  but  thofe  which  are  mod  high¬ 
ly  eleftrlfied  defceiid  lowed,  their  height  being  often 
not  above  feven  or  eight  hundred  yards  above  the 
ground  j  nay,  fometimes  thunder-clouds  appear  aftu- 
ally  to  touch  the  ground  with  one  of  their  edges  *  :  ^  SceTBun^ 
but  the  generality  of  clouds  are  fufpended  at  the  height 
of  a  mile,  or  little  more,  above  the  earth.  Some, 
however,  have  imagined  them  to  arife  to  a  mod  incre¬ 
dible  and  extravagant  height.  Maignan  of  Fhouloufe, 
in  his  Treatife  of  Perfpeftive,  p.  93.  gives  an  account 
of  an  exceeding  blight  little  cloud  that  appeared  at 
midnight  in  the  month  of  Augud,  which  fpread  itfelf 
almod  as  far  as  the  zenith.  He  fays  that  the  fame 
thing  was  alfo  obferved  at  Rome  j  and  from  thence 
concludes  that  the  cloud  was  a  colleftion  of  vapours 
raifed  beyond  the  projeftion  of  the  earth’s  diadow, 
and  of  confequence  illuminated  by  means  of  the  fun. 

This,  however,  can  by  no  means  be  credited  5  and 
it  is  much  more  probable  that  this  cloud  owed  its 
fplendor  to  eleftricity,  than  to  the  refieftion  of  the 
folar  beams.  ^  9 

In  the  evenings  after  funfet,  and  mornings  beforeTheirvari- 
funrlfe,  we  often  obferve  the  clouds  tinged  with  beau- 
tiful  colours.  They  are  modly  red  ;  fometimes  o- 
range,  yellow,  or  purple  *,  more  rarely  bluidi  *,  and 
feldom  or  never  green.  The  reafon  of  this  variety  of 
colours,  according  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  is  the  differ¬ 
ent  fize  of  the  globules  into  which  the  vapours  are  con- 
denfed.  This  is  controverted  by  Mr  Melville,  who 
thinks  that  the  clouds  refleft  the  fun’s  light  precifely 
as  it  Is  tranfmitted  to  them  through  the  atmofphere. 

This  refiefts  the  mod  refrangible  rays  in  the  greated 
quantity  5  and  therefore  ought  to  tianfmit  the  lead  re¬ 
frangible  ones,  red,  orange,  and  yellow  to  the  clouds, 
which  accordingly  appear  mod  ufiially  of  thofe  colours. 

In  this  opinion  he  was  greatly  confirmed  by  obferving, 
when  he  was  in  Switzerland,  that  the  fnowy  fummits 
of  the  Alps  turned  more  and  more  reddifii  after  funfet, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  clouds  *,  and  he  imagines, 
that  the  femitranfparency  of  the  clouds,  and  the  obli¬ 
quity  of  their  fituation,  tend  to  make  the  colours  In 
them  much  more  rich  and  copious  than  thofe  on  the 
tops  of  fnowy  mountains.  ^  ^  10 

The  motions  of  the  clouds,  though  fometimes  di- Of  the  mo- 
refted  by  the  wind,  are  not  always  fo,  efpecially  when  bons  of 
thunder  is  about  to  enfue.  In  this  cafe  -they  feem  ** 

move  very  dowly,  and  often  to  be  abfolutely  dationary 
for  fome  time.  The  reafon  of  this  mod  probably  Is, 
that  they  are  impelled  by  two  oppofite  dreams  of  air 
nearly  of  equal  drength  ;  by  which  means  their  velo¬ 
city  is  greatly  retarded.  In  fuch  cafes  both  the  aerial 
currents  feem  to  afeend  to  a  very  confiderable  height  j 
for  Meff.  Charles  and  Roberts,  when  endeavouring  to 
avoid  a  thunder-cloud  in  one  of  their  aerial  voyagesj 

couldL 
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Cloud,  could  find  no  alteration  in  the  courfe  of  the  current, 
though  they  afcended  to  the  height  of  4000  feet  from 
the  furface  of  the  earth.  In  fome  cales  the  motions 
of  the  clouds  evidently  depend  on  their  eleflricity,  in¬ 
dependent  of  any  current  of  air  whatever.  Thus,  in 
a  calm  and  warm  day,  we  often  fee  fmall  clouds  meet¬ 
ing  each  other  in  oppofite  directions,  and  fetting  out 
from  fuch  Ihort  ditlances,  that  we  cannot  fuppole  any 
oppofite  winds  to  be  the  caufe.  Thefe  clouds,  when 
they  meet,  inllead  of  forming  a  larger  one,  become  much 
lefs,  and  fometimes  vanifh  altogether  ^  a  circumftance 
undoubtedly  owing  to  the  difcharge  of  oppofite  elec¬ 
tricities  into  each  other.  This  ferves  alfo  to  throw 
fome  light  on  the  true  caufe  of  the  formation  of  clouds  ; 
for  if  two  clouds  elcClrified,  the  one  pofitively  and  the 
other  negatively,  deftroy  each  other  in  contad  *,  it 
follows,  that  any  quantity  of  vapour  fufpended  in  the 
atmofphcre,  while  it  retains  its  natural  quantity  of 
eleCIricity,  remains  invifible,  but  becomes  a  cloud  when 
eleCIrifieT  either  plus  or  minus.  A  difficulty,  however. 
Hill  occurs  *,  viz.  in  what  manner  a  fmall  quantity  of 
vapour  furrounded  by  an  immenfe  ocean  of  the  fame 
kind  of  matter,  can  acquire  either  more  or  lefs  eleClri- 
city  than  that  wffiich  furrounds  it  j  and  this  indeed  we 
feem  not  as  yet  to  have  any  data  to  folve  in  a  fatisfac- 
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Connec- 


tory  manner. 

The  fliapes  of  the  clouds  are  likewife  undoubtedly 
owung  to  their  eleciricity  ^  for  in  thofe  feafons  in  which 
a  great  commotion  has  been  excited  in  the  atmofphe- 
rlcal  eleClricity,  we  (hall  perceive  the  clouds  alTuming 
llrange  and  whimfical  (hapes,  which  vary  almoft  every 
moment.  This,  as  well  as  the  meeting  of  fmall  clouds 
in  the  air,  and  vanifhing  upon  conta6I,  is  an  almoft  in¬ 
fallible  fign  of  thunder. 

Befides  the  phenomena  of  thunder,  rain,  &c.  the 
tionofthe  clouds  are  intimately  connedled  with  thofe  of  wind, 
always  affume  a  particular  fliape,  wffien  a  ftrong 
continued  wind  is  about  to  enfue  j  though  it  is  remark¬ 
able,  that  in  the  ftrongeft  winds  we  fliall  often  obferve 
them  ftatlonary.  Sometimes  alfo,  on  the  approach  of 
a  cloud,  wc  fliall  find  a  fudden  and  violent  guft  of  wind 
arife  •,  and  at  others,  the  wind,  though  violent  before, 
fliall  ceafe  on  the  approach  of  a  cloud,  and  recover  its 
ftrength  as  foon  as  the  cloud  is  paft.  This  connexion 
of  the  clouds  with  wind  is  moft  remarkable  in  moun¬ 
tainous  countries,  when  the  peaks  are  fufficiently  high 
to  have  their  tops  Involved  in  clouds.  A  very  remark¬ 
able  mountain  of  this  kind  is  met  with  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  from  the  clouds  on  whofe  top,  accord¬ 
ing  to-  the  relations  of  travellers,  the  winds  iflue  forth 
as  if  they  had  been  confined  in  a  bag ;  and  fomething 
fimilar  has  been  obferved  of  mountains  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  ufes  of  the  clouds  are  evident  \  as  from  them 
proceeds  the  rain  which  refreflies  the  earth  *,  and  with¬ 
out  which,  according  to  the  prefent  fyftem  of  nature, 
the  whole  furface  of  the  earth  muft  be  a  mere  defert. 
They  are  likewife  of  great  ufe  as  a  fcreen  interpofcd 
betw^een  the  earth  and  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun, 
which  are  often  fo  powerful  as  to  deftroy  the  grafs  and 
other  tender  vegetables.  In  the  more  fecret  operations 
of  nature  alfo,  where  the  eleftrical  fluid  is  concerned, 
the  clouds  bear  a  principal  fharc  5  and  ferve  efpecially 
as  a  medium  for  conveying  that  fluid  from  the  atmo- 
fphere  into  the  earthy  and  from  the  earth  into  the  at- 
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mofphere  j  In  doing  wffilch,  when  eledlrlfied  to  a  great 
degree,  they  fometimes  produce  very  terrible  effects  \ 
of  which  inftances  have  been  already  given. 

CLOVE  TREE.  See  Caryophyllus,  Botany  In^ 
dex. 


Clove -tree 

n 

Clouts. 


Clove,  a  term  ufed  in  weights  of  wool.  Seven 
pounds  make  a  clove.  In  Elfex,  eight  pounds  of 
cheefe  and  butter  go  to  the  clove. 

Clove  July-Jiower.  See  Eianthus,  Botany  In^ 
dex. 

CLOVER  GRASS.  See  Tritolium,  Botany  In* 
dex^  and  Agriculture  Index. 

CLOUGH,  or  Draught,  in  commerce,  aiY allow¬ 
ance  of  two  pounds  in  every  hundred  weight  for  the 
turn  of  the  fcale,  that  the  commodity  may  hold  out 
weight  when  fold  out  by  retail. 

CLOVIO,  Giorgio  Giulio,  hiftory  and  portrait 
painter,  was  born  in  Sclavonia,  in  1498.  Having  in 
the  early  part  of  his  youth  applied  himfelf  to  literature, 
his  genius  prompted  him  to  purfue  the  art  of  painting 
for  a  profeffion  \  and  at  1 8  years  of  age  he  went  to 
Rome,  W’here  he  fpent  thiee  years  to  perfect  his  hand 
in  drawing,  and  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  painting 
in  miniature.  His  knowledge  of  colouring  was  efta- 
bliffied  by  the  inftruftions  of  JuHo  Romano,  and  his 
tafte  of  compolition  and  defign  was  founded  on  the  ob- 
fervations  he  made  on  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo 
Buonarotl.  By  thofe  affiftances  he  arrived  at  luch 
a  degree  of  excellence  in  portrait  as  well  as  in  hiftory, 
that  in  the  former  he  was  accounted  equal  to  Titian 
and  in  the  latter  not  inferior  to  Buonaroti.  He  died 
in  1578.  His  works  are  exceedingly  valuable,  and 
are  at  this  day  numbered  among  the  curiofities  of  Rome. 
Vafarl,  who  had  feen  the  wonderful  performances  of 
Clovlo,  with  inexpreflible  aftonlfliment,  enumerates- 
many  of  his  portraits  and  hiftorical  compofitions,  and 
feems  to  be  almoft  at  a  lofs  for  language  fufficiently  ex- 
preflive  of  their  merit.  He  mentions  two  or  three 
pidlures  on  which  the  artift  had  bellowed  the  labour 
of  nine  years ;  but  the  principal  pifture  reprefented 
Nimrod,  building  the  Tower  of  Babel  ^  which  w^as  fo' 
exquifitely  finiflied,  and  fo  perfe6l  in  all  its  parts,  that 
it  feemed  quite  inconceivable  how  the  eye  or  the  pen¬ 
cil  could  execute  it.  He  fays  it  is  impoffible  to  ima¬ 
gine  any  thing  fo  admirably  curious  j  whether  one  con- 
fiders  the  elegance  of  the  attitudes,  the  richnefs  of  the 
compolition,  the  delicacy  of  the  naked  figures,  the 
perfpe611ve  proportion  of  the  objedls,  the  tender  di- 
ftances,  the  feenery,  the  buildings,  or  other  ornaments  \ 
for  every  part  is  beautiful  and  inimitable.  He  alfo 
takes  notice  of  a  Angle  ant  introduced  in  one  of  the 
pidlures  of  this  mafter  *,  which,  though  exceedingly  and 
incredibly  fmall,  is  yet  fo  perfe£l,  that  even  the  moll 
minute  member  was  as  diftin6l  as  if  it  had  been  painted 
of  the  natural  fize. 

CLOVIS  I.  was  the  real  founder  of  the  French  mo¬ 
narchy  ;  for  he  was  the  firft  conqueror  of  the  feveral 
provinces  of  Gaul,  pofit  iTed  before  his  time  by  the  Ro* 
mans,  Germans,  and  Goths.  Thefe  he  united  to  the 
then  fcanty  dominions  of  France,  removed  the  feat  of 
government  from  Solfibns  to  Paris,  and  made  this  the 
capital  of  his  new  kingdom.  He  died  in  51 1,  in  the 
46th  year  of  his  age  and  31ft  of  his  reign.  Sec 
of^  France. 

CLOUTS,  in  Gunnery^  are  thin  plates  of  iron  nail- 
•  I  ed 
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and  a  great  number  of  lords,  with  all  their  rctlnues>  Clitpca^ 
were  theie  at  the  fame  time.  ^ 
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Cloyne  ed  on  that  part  of  the  axle-tree  of  a  gun-carriage  which 
11  comes  through  the  nave,  and  through  which  the  linfpin 

CLOYNE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Cork  and  province  of  Munder.  W.  Long.  8.  o. 
N.  Lat.  51.  40.  It  is  but  a  fraall  place,  though  an 
cpifcopal  refidence.  A  church  was  built,  and  a  bilhop- 
ric  ere6:cd  here,  by  St  Colman,  who  died  on  the  4th 
of  November  604  *,  and  in  707  an  abbey  was  alfo 
founded  here.  In  1430,  the  bifhopric  was  united  to 
that  of  Cork  5  and  the  union  continued  till  the  itth 
of  November  1638,  when  Dr  George  Synge  was  con- 
fecrated  bidiop  of  Cloyne  *,  fince  which  time  this  fee 
has  been  governed  by  its  own  prelates,  one  of  whom 
was  the  celebrated  Berkeley.  This  fee  is  not  taxed  in 
the  king’s  books  ;  but  is  now  reputed^  to  be  worth 
*  2500I.  a-year.  The  chapter  of  Cloyne  is  compofed  of 

a  dean,  chanter,  chancellor,  treafurer,  an  archdeacon, 
and  fourteen  prebendaries.  The  dlocefe  is  divided  in¬ 
to  four  rural  deaneries,  and  the  collegiate  church  of  St 
Mary  of  Youghal  is  united  to  the  bidiopric.  The  ca- 
ihedral  is  a  decent  Gothic  building.  The  nave  is  a- 
bout  1 20  feet  long  •,  having  lateral  aides,  befides  the 
crofs  aides,  divided  by  Gothic  arches,  five  on  each 
fide.  In  the  choir  there  is  an  excellent  organ.  ^  The 
bidiop’s  palace,  which  was  rebuilt  at  the  beginning  of 
the  prefent  century,  is  large  and  convenient.  To  the 
north-wed  of  Cloyne  is  a  reputed  holy  well,  dedicated 
to  St  Colman,  which  is  much  frequented  on  the  24^^ 
of  November,  being  the  patron  day. 

CLUE  OF  A  SAIL,  the  lower  corner  5  and  hence 
CiuE-’Garnets,  are  a  fort  of  tackles  fadened  to  the 
clues,  or  lower  corners  of  the  mainfail  or  forefail,  to 
trufs  them  up  to  the  yard  as  occafion  requires,  which 
is  ufually  termed  cluehig  up  the  fails, 

CLUE-Lines  are  for  the  fame  purpofe  as  clue-garnets  5 
only  that  the  latter  are  confined  to  the  courfes,  where¬ 
as  the  former  are  common  to  all  the  fquare  fails.  See 
thefe  ropes  as  reprefented  in  the  article  Ship.^ 

CLUNIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  principal  town 
of  the  Hither  Spain,  a  Roman  colony,  with  a  conven- 
tus  juridicus,  on  the  Durius,  to  the  wed  of  ISumantia. 
Now  Corunna  del  Cende. 

CLUNIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Cor- 
fica,  near  Baftia.  Now  St  Catharine. 

CLUNY,  or  CLUGNY,  a  celebrated  abbey  of  Bene- 
di£line  monks,  in  a  city  of  that  name  *,  being  the  head 
or  chief  of  a  congregation  denominated  from  them. 

It  is  fituated  in  the  Mafonnois,  a  little  province  of 
Trance,  on  the  river  Gr6ne  *,  and  was  founded  by 
William  duke  of  Berry  and  Aquitaln  ;  or,  as  others 
fay,  by  the  abbot  Bernon,  fupported  by  that  duke,  in 
the  year  910. 

This  abbey  was  anciently  fo  very  fpaclous  and  mag¬ 
nificent,  that  iq  I245>  holding  of  the  fird 

council  of  Lyons,  Pope  Innocent  IV.  went  to  Cluny, 
accompanied  with  the  two  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and 
Condantlnople,  12  cardinals,  3  archbidiops,  15  biihops, 
and  a  great  number  of  abbots  ;  who  were  all  enter¬ 
tained,  without  one  of  the.  monks  being  put  out  of 
their  place  ;  though  S.  Louis,  Q^Blanche  his  mother, 
the  duke  of  Artois  his  brother,  and  his  fider,  the  em- 
peror  of  Confiantinople,  the  fons  of  the  kings  of  Ar- 
yagon  and  Cadile,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  fix  counts. 


Cluny,  at  its  fird  eredtion,  was  put  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  protedlion  of  the  apodolic  fee,  with  exprefs 
prohibition  to  all  fecular  and  ecclefiaftic  powers,  to  dif- 
turb  the  monks  in  the  poffeffions  of  their  effeds,  or 
the  elcdlon  of  their  abbot.  By  this  they  pretended 
to  be  exempted  from  the  jurifdiflion  of  bifhops  ^  which 
at  length  gave  the  hint  to  other  abbeys  to  infid  on  the 
fame. 

Cluny  is  the  head  of  a  very  numerous  and  extenfive 
congregation  :  in  cffe(d,  it  was  the  fird  congregation 
of  divers  monaderies  united  under  one  chief,  lb  as  only 
to  conditute  one  body,  or,  as  they  call  it,  one  order, 
that  ever  arofe. 

This  order  of  monks  was  brought  into  England  by 
William  earl  of  Warren,  fon-in-law  to  W^illiam  the 
Conqueror,  who  built  a  houfe  for  them  at  Lewes  in 
SulTex  about  the  year  1077.  There  were  27  priories 
and  fells  of  this  order  in  England,  which  were  govern¬ 
ed  by  foreigners,  afterwards  made  denizens. 

CLUPEA,  or  Herring,  in  Ichthyology,  a  genus 
belonging  to  the  order  of  abdomlnales.  The  upper  jaw 
is  furnifhed  with  a  ferrated  mydache  ;  the  branchiodege 
membrane  has  eight  rays  ^  a  fcaly  ferrated  line  runs 
along  the  belly  from  the  head  to  the  tail  5  and  the 
belly-fins  have  frequently  nine  rays.  There  are  il 
fpecies,  viz. 

I.  The  harengus,  or  common  herring,  has  no  fpots, 
and  the  under  jaw  is  longer  than  the  upper  one.  A 
herring  dies  immediately  after  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
water  \  whence  the  proverb  arifes.  As  dead  as  a  her^ 
ring.  The  meat  is  everywhere  in  great  edeem,  being 
fat,  foft,  and  delicate  *,  efpecially  if  it  is  dreded  as  foon 
as  caught,  for  then  it  is  incomparably  better  than  on  the 
next  day. 

The  herring  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Not- 
withdanding  the  words  and  are  by  tranf- 

lators  rendered  halec,  the  charadlers  given  to  thofe  filh 
are  common  to  fuch  numbers  of  different  fpecies  as  ren* 
der  it  irapoflible  to  fay  which  they  intended.  ^  i 

Herrings  are  found  from  the  highed  northern  lati-  Herrings, 
tudes  yet  known,  as  low  as  the  northern  coads 
Trance  j  and  except  one  indance,  brought  by  Dod,  of 
a  few  being  once  taken  in  the  bay  of  1  angier,  none 
are  ever  found  more  foutherly.  They  are  met  with 
in  vad  fhoals  on  the  coad  of  America,  as  low  as  Ca¬ 
rolina.  In  Chefapeak-bay  is  an  annual  inundation  of 
thofe  fifli,  which  cover  the  fiiore  in  fuch  quantities  as 
to  become  a  nuifance.  We  find  them  again  in  the  feas 
of  Kamtfchatka,  and  probably  they  reach  Japan  ;  for 
Kempfer  mentions,  in  his  account  of  the  fifh  of  that 
country,  fonie  that  are  congenerous.  The  great  win¬ 
ter  rendezvous  of  the  herring  is  within  the  arctic  circle : 
there  they  continue  for  many  months  in  order  to  re¬ 
cruit  themfelves  after  the  fatigue  of  fpawning  ^  the  feas 
•within  that  fpacc  fwarming  with  lnle61:  food  in  a  far 
greater  degree  than  thofe  of  our  warmer  latitudes.  ^ 
This  mighty  army  begins  to  put  itfelf  in  motion  in  the  Immenfe 
fpring:  we  didinguifii  this  vad  body  by  that  name  *,  of 

for  the  word  herring  comes  from  the  German  heer,^ 

“  an  army,”  to  exprefs  their  numbers.  They  begin 
to  appear  off  the  Shetland  ifies  in  April  and  May  ; 
thefe  are  only  the  forerunners  of  the  grand  flioal  which 

comes 
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Wonderful 
inftindl  of 
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tures. 
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comes  in  June  ;  and  their  appearance  is  marked  by 
certain  figns,  by  the  numbers  of  birds,  fueh  as  gannets 
and  others,  which  follow  to  prey  on  them  ;  but  when 
the  main  body  approaches,  its  breadth  and  depth  is 
fuch  as  to  alter  the  appearance  of  the  very  ocean.  It 
is  divided  into  diftina  columns  of  five  or  fix  miles  in 
length,  and  three  or  four  in  breadth,  and  they  drive 
the  water  before  them  with  a  kind  of  rippling  :  fome- 
tiroes  they  fink  for  the  fpace  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
and  then  rife  again  to  the  furfacc  •,  and  in  fine  wea¬ 
ther  refled  a  variety  of  fplendid  colours  like  a  field  of 
the  moft  precious  gems  *,  in  which,  or  rather  in  a  much 
more  valuable,  light  fliould  this  ftupendous  gift  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  be  confidered  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hritifli 
illes. 

The  firft  check  this  army  meets  in  its  march  fouth- 
W’ard  is  from  the  Shetland  Hies,  w’hich  divide  it  into 
two  parts  ;  one  wing  takes  to  the  eaft,  the  other  to 
the  weftern  fhores  of  Great  Britain,  and  fill  every  bay 
and  creek  with  their  numbers*,  others  pafs  on  to¬ 
wards  Yarmouth,  the  great  and  ancient  mart  of  her¬ 
rings  :  they  then  pafs  through  the  Britifh  Channel, 
and  after  that,  in  a  manner  difappear.  Thofe  which 
take  towards  the  w'eft,  after  offering  themfelves  to  the 
Hebrides,  w’here  the  great  ftationary  fifhery  is,  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  w’here  they  meet  with  a 
fecond  interruption,  and  are  obliged  to  make  a  fecond 
divifion :  the  one  takes  to  the  weftern  fide,  and  is 
fcarce  perceived,  being  foon  loft  in  the  immenfity  of 
the  Atlantic  *,  but  the  other,  that  paffes  into  the  Irifh 
fea,  rejoices  and  feeds  the  Inhabitants  of  moft  of  the 
coafts  that  border  on  it.  Thefe  brigades,  as  vve  may 
call  them,  w^hich  are  thus  feparated  from  the  greater 
columns,  are  often  capricious  in  their  motions,  and  do 
not  (how  an  invariable  attachment  to  their  haunts. 

Were  we  inclined  to  confider  this  partial  migration 
in  a  moral  light,  we  might  rcfleiff  with  veneration  and 
awx  on  the  mighty  powder  wdiich  originally  impreffed 
on  this  moft  ufeful  body  of  his  creatures  the  inftinft 
that  direfts  and  points  out  the  courfe,  that  bleffes  and 
enriches  thefe  iftands,  w^hich  caufes  them  at  certain 
and  invariable  times,  to  quit  the  vaft  polar  deeps,  and 
offer  themfelves  to  our  expefting  fleets.  That  bene¬ 
volent  Being  has  never  been  known  from  the  earlieft 
account  of  time,  once  to  withdraw  this  blefting  from 
the  w^hole  5  though  he  often  thinks  proper  to  deny  it 
to  particulars,  yet  this  partial  failure  (forw’hich  we  fee 
no  natural  reafon)  ftiould  fill  us  wnth  the  moft  exalted 
and  grateful  fenfe  of  his  Providence  for  imprelTing  fiich 
an  invariable  and  general  inftind  on  thefe  fifh  tow^ards 
a  foutbward  migration  when  the  whole  is  to  be  bene¬ 
fited,  and  to  withdraw  it  when  only  a  minute  part  is  to 
fuffer. 

This  Inftinft  w^as  given  them,  that  they  might  re¬ 
move  for  the  fake  of  depofiting  their  fpawn  in  warmer 
feas,  that  would  mature  and  vivify  it  more  affuredly 
than  thofe  of  the  frozen  zone.  It  is  not  from  defeft 
of  food  that  they  fet  themfelves  in  motion  ;  for  they 
come  to  us  full  of  fat,  and  on  their  return  are  almoft 
univerfally  obferved  to  be  lean  and  miferable.  What 
their  food  is  near  the  pole  we  are  not  yet  informed  *, 
but  in  our  feas  they  feed  much  on  the  onifeus  marinus^ 
a  cruftaceous  infe6l,  and  fometimes  on  their  own  fry. 

They  are  full  of  roe  in  the  end  of  June,  and  conti¬ 
nue  in  perfedion  till  the  beginning  of  winter,  when 
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they  depofit  their  fpawn._  The  young  herrings  begin  Clupea.  _ 
to  approach  the  ftiores  in  July  and  Augufl,  and  are 
then  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  long  :  thofe  in  ^ 
Yorkftiire  are  called  herring  Jile*  Though  we  have  lio  Young  ones 
particular  authority  for  it,  >et  as  very  few  young 
rings  are  found  in  our  leas  during  winter,  it  feems  moft 
certain  that  they  muft  return  to  their  parental  haunts  i-gnts. 
beneath  the  ice,  to  repair  the  vaft  dcftru£lion  of  their 
race  during  fummer  by  men,  fowl,  and  fiftr.  Some  of 
the  old  herrings  continue  on  our  coaft  the  rvhole  year  : 
the  Scarborough  fifliermen  never  put  down  their  nets 
but  they  catch  a  few  j  but  the  numbers  that  remain  are 
not  worth  cemparifoh  with  thofe  that  return.  See 
Herring  FisHSur* 

The  Dutch  are  moft  extravagantly  fond  of  this  fifli 
when  it  is  pickled.  A  premium  is  given  to  the  firft 
bufs  that  arrives  in  Holland  with  a  lading  of  this  their 
ambrofia,  and  a  vaft  price  given  for  each  keg.  There 
is  as  much  joy  among  the  inhabitants  on  its  arrival,  as 
the  Egyptians  fhow  on  the  firft  overflovving  of  the  ^ 
Nile.  Flanders  had  the  honour  of  inventing  the  art  pickJingof 
of  pickling  herrings.  One  William  Beauklen  of  Bi- hcirings, 
verlet,  near  Sluys,  hit  on  this  ufeful  expedient :  from 
him  was  derived  the  name  />ickle,  which  w’e  borrow  from’^^”^^  * 
the  Dutch  and  German.  Beauklen  died  in  1397.  The 
emperor  Charles  V.  held  his  memory  in  fuch  venera¬ 
tion  for  jthe  fervlce  he  did  to  mankind,  as  to  do  his 
tomb  the  honour  of  a  vifit.  It  is  very  fingular  that 
moft  nations  give  the  name  of  their  favourite  difti  to 
the  facetious  attendant  on  every  mountebank.  Thus, 
the  Dutch  call  him  pick/e  herring  ;  the  Italians,  maca¬ 
roni ;  the  French,  pottage;  the  Germans,  harts 
wurjl,  that  is,  jack  faufage ;  and  the  Englifti  dignify 
him  with  the  name  of  jack  pudding.  ^  c 

2.  The  fprattus  has  1 3  rays  in  the  back  fin.  It  is  a  Sprattus,. 
native  of  the  European  feas,  and  has  a  great  refem- 
blance  to  the  herring,  only  it  is  of  a  lefs  fize.  They^°^"“* 
come  into  the  river  Thames  below  bridge  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  November,  and  leave  it  in  March  5  and  are, 
during  that  feafon,  a  great  relief  to  the  poor  of  the  ca¬ 
pital.  At  Gravefend  and  at  Yarmouth  they  are  cured 

like  red-herrings  *,  they  are  (ometimes  pickled,  and  arc 
little  inferior  in  flavour  to  the  anchovy,  but  the  bones 
will  not  difiblve  like  thofe  of  the  latter.  y 

3.  The  a/o/a,  or  Jhad^  has  a  forked  fnout,  and  black  Alofa.or 

fpots  on  the  fides.  According  to  Belonius  and  Haf-  where 

felquift,  this  is  a  fiih  of  paftage  in  the  Nile.  The  laft  ' 

fays,  it  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean  near  Smyrna, 

and  on  the  coaft  of  Egypt  near  Rofetta  ;  and  that  in 
the  months  of  December  and  January  it  afeends  the 
Nile  as  high  as  Cairo,  where  the  people  ftuff  it  with 
pot  marjoram  ;  and  when  dreffed  in  that  manner,  it  8 
will  very  nearly  intoxicate  the  eater.  In  Great  Bri- The  fineflr 
tain  the  Severn  affords  this  fifti  in  higher  perfedion  the 

than  any  other  river.  It  makes  its  firft  appearance 
there  in  May,  but  in  very  warm  feafons  in  April ;  for 
its  arrival  looner  or  later  depends  much  on  the  tem¬ 
per  of  the  air.  It  continues  in  the  river  about  two 
months,  and  then  is  fiicceeded  by  a  variety  which  we 
fhall  have  occafion  to  mention  hereafter. 

The  Severn  fhad  is  efteemed  a  very  delicate  fifii 
about  the  time  of  its  firft  appearance,  efpecially  in  that 
part  of  the  river  that  flows  by  Glouccfter,  where  they 
are  taken  in  nets,  and  ufually  fell  dearer  than  falinon 
fome  are  fent  to  London^  v^here  the  filhmongers  di- 

ftinguifli 
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Clupca  ftmgmfti  them  from  thofe  of  the  Thames  by  the  French 
II  name  alofe.  Whether  they  fpawn  in  this  river  and  the 
^  Clafiam.  jg  not  determined,  for  their  fry  has  not  yet  been 

difcovered.  The  old  fifli  come  from  the  fea  into  the 
river  in  full  roe.  In  the  months  of  July  and  Augufl, 
multitudes  of  bleak  frequent  the  river  near  Gloucefter  *, 
fome  of  them  are  as  big  as  a  fmall  herring,  and  thefe 
the  filhermen  erroneoufly  fuppofe  to  be  the  fry  of  the 
ihad.  Numbers  of  thefe  are  taken  near  Gloucefter,  in 
thofe  months  only,  but  none  of  the  emaciated  {had  are 
ever  caught  in  their  return. 

The  Thames  Qiad  does  not  frequent  that  river  till 
the  latter  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  and  is 
efteemed  a  very  coarfe  and  infipid  fort  of  fifh.  The 
.  Severn  ihad  is  fometimes  caught  in  the  Thames,  though 
rarely,  and  called  allis  (no  doubt  alofe,  the  French 
name)  by  the  filhermenin  that  river.  About  the  fame 
time,  and  rather  earlier,  the  variety  called,  near  Glou- 
Twaite  de-  cefter,  the  twaite,  makes  its  appearance,  is  taken  in 
(cribed.  great  numbers  in  the  Severn,  and  is  held  in  as  great 
difrepute  as  the  (had  of  the  Thames.  The  differences 
between  each  variety  are  as  follow:  the  true  (had 
weighs  fometimes  eight  pounds  *,  but  their  general 
fize  is  from  four  to  five.  The  twaite^  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  W'eighs  from  half  a  pound  to  two  pounds, 
which  it  never  exceeds.  The  iwaite  differs  from  a 
Iliad  only  in  having  one  or  more  round  black  fpots  on 
the  fides  j  if  only  one,  it  is  always  near  the  gill;  but 
commonly  there  are  three  or  four,  placed  one  under 
the  other. 

Anchov  4*  encrajicolus^  or  anchovy^  has  [its  upper  jaw 
deferibed,  longer  than  the  under  one,  and  is  about  three  inches 
long.  They  are  taken  in  vaft  quantities  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  are  brought  over  here  pickled.  The 
great  fifhery  is  at  Georgia,  a  fmall  ifle  weft  of  Leg- 
horn.  See  ^Inchovy -Fishery, 

The  other  fpecies  are,  5.  The  atherlnoides  has  a 
fhining  line  on  each  fide,  and  fmall  belly-fins.  It  is  a 
native  of  Surinam.  6.  Thethriifa  has  28  rays  in  the  fin 
at  the  anus.  It  is  found  in  the  Indian  ocean.  7.  The 
fima  has  yellow  fins,  thofe  of  the  belly  being  very 
fmall.  The  mouth  is  flat ;  the  upper  jaw  is  very 
ftiort ;  the  body  is  of  a  fliining  filver  colour,  and  the 
fins  are  yellow.  It  is  a  native  of  Afia,  8.  The  fterni- 
cla  has  no  belly-fins,  and  the  body  is  broad.  It  is  a 
native  of  Surinam.  9.  The  myftus  is  fhaped  like  a 
fword,  and  the  fins  at  the  anus  are  united.  It  is 
found  in  the  Indian  ocean.  lO.  The  tropica  has  a 
wedge-like  tail,  and  a  white,  broad,  compreffed  body. 
It  is  found  at  Afeenfion  Ifland.  1 1.  The  finenfis  is  very 
like  the  common  herring,  but  broader.  It  has  no  teeth, 
and  is  a  native  of  China. 

CLUSIA,  the  BALSAM  TkEE.  SceBoTANT  Itidex. 
CLUSINA  PALUS,  in  Ancient  Geography a  lake  of 
Tufeany,  extending  .north-weft  between  Clufium  and 
Arretium,  and  communicating  with  the  Arnus  and  Cla- 
nis.  Now  Chiana  Palude, 

♦  CLUSINI  FONTES,  (Horace),  baths  In  Tufeany, 
in  the  territory  of  Clufium,  between  this  laft  to  the 
north,  and  Acula  to  the  fouth,  at  the  diftance  of  eight 
miles  from  each.  Now  Bagni  di  S.  Cafeiana, 

CLUSIUM,  anciently  called  Camars,  (Virgil,  Li¬ 
vy );  a  town  of  Tufeany,  at  the  fouth  end  of  the  Palus 
Clufina,  where  it  forms  the  Clanls ;  the  royal  refi- 
dence  of  Porfenna,  three  days  journey  from  Rome  to 

\ 
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the  north,  (Polybius).  Clujtnus  the  epithet.  Clujtni  Clutia 
Veteres  the  people.  Now  Chiujt,  E.  Long.  13'^,  Lat.  H 
43®. — Clufium  Novum,  was  a  town  of  Tufeany,  near  the  .  ^ 

fpi  ings  of  the  Tiber,  in  the  territory  of  Arretium  ; 
w'here  lies  the  Ager  Clufinus  ;  now  called  Cafeutmo* 

Clufni  Noviy  the  people,  (Pliny). 

CLUTIA.  See  Botany  Index^ 

CLUVIER,  Philip,  in  Latin  C/uverius,  a  cele¬ 
brated  geographer,  born  at  Dantzlc  in  1580.  He  tra¬ 
velled  into  Poland,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  in 
order  to  ftudy  law  ;  but,  being  at  Leyden,  Jofeph 
Scaliger  perfuaded  him  to  give  way  to  his  genius  for 
geography.  Cluvier  followed  his  advice,  and  for  this 
purpofed  vifited  the  greateft  part  of  the  European 
ftates.  He  was  w’ell  verfed  in  many  languages  ;  and 
w^herever  he  went,  obtained  illuftrious  friends  and 
protestors.  At  his  return  to  Leyden,  he  taught  there 
with  great  applaufe ;  and  died  in  1623,  aged  43. 

He  wrote,  I.  De  tribus  Rheni  aheis,  2.  Germania 
antlqua.  3.  Sicilia  antiqua,  4.  Italia  antique,  5.  In- 
troduBio  in  univerfam  Geographiam,  All  juftly  efteem- 
ed, 

CLYDE,  a  river  in  Scotland,  which,  arifing  in  An- 
nandale,  falls  into  the  fea  over  againft  the  ifle  of  Bute. 

Next  to  the  Tay,  it  is  the  largeft  river  in  Scotland, 
and  is  navigable  for  fmall  craft  up  to  Glafgow.  The 
canal,  which  joins  the  Forth,  falls  into  it  a  little  below 
that  city.  The  cataraft  called  the  Frith  of  the  Clyde  ^ 
oppofite  to  Lanark,  is  a  great  natural  curiofity,  and 
the  firft  feenc  of  the  kind  of  Great  Britain.  This  tre¬ 
mendous  flieet  of  water  for  about  a  mile  falls  from 
rock  to  rock.  At  Stone-byers,  the  firft  fall  is  about 
60  feet ;  the  laft,  at  Cora-Lynn,  is  over  folid  rock, 
not  lefs  than  loo  feet  high.  At  both  thefe  places  this 
great  body  of  water  exhibits  a  grander  and  more  in- 
terefting  fpeftacle  than  imagination  can  poflibly  con¬ 
ceive. 

At  Cora-Lynn,  the  falls  are  feen  to  moft  advantage 
from  a  ruinous  pavilion  in  a  garden,  placed  in  a  lofty 
fituation.  The  catara6l  is  full  in  view,  feen  over  the 
tops  of  trees  and  bufhes,  precipitating  itfelf,  for  an 
amazing  way,  from  rock  to  rock,  with  fhort  interrup¬ 
tions,  forming  a  rude  flope  of  furious  foam.  The  fides 
are  bounded  by  vaft  rocks,  clothed  on  their  tops  with 
trees ;  on  the  fummit  and  very  verge  of  one  is  a  ruin¬ 
ed  tower,  and  in  front  a  w^ood  overtopt  by  a  verdant 
hill.  A  path  condu<fts  the  traveller  down  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fall,  into  which  proje<fts  a  high  rock, 
in  floods  infulated  by  the  water  5  and  from  the  top  is  a 
tremendous  view  of  the  furious  ftream.  In  the  cliffs 
of  this  favage  retreat  the  brave  Wallace  is  faid  to  have 
concealed  himfelf,  meditating  revenge  for  his  injured 
country. 

On  regaining  the  top,  the  walk  is  formed  near  the 
verge  of  the  rocks,  which  on  both  fides  are  perfe<ftly 
mural  and  equidiftant,  except  where  they  overhang : 
the  river  is  pent  up  betw^een  them  at  a  diftance  far  be¬ 
neath  ;  not  running,  but  rather  Aiding  along  a  ftony 
bottom  doping  the  whole  way.  The  fummits  of  the 
rock  are  w'ooded  ;  the  fides  fmooth  and  naked  ;  the 
ftrata  narrow^  and  regular,  forming  a  ftupendous  natu¬ 
ral  mafonry.  After  a  walk  of  above  half  a  mile  on  the 
edge  of  this  great  chafm,  on  a  hidden  appears  the 
great  and  bold  fall  of  Boniton,  in  a  foaming- flieet,  far- 
projeding  into  a  hollow,  in  which  the  water  fliows  a 

violent 
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Clymens  violent  agitation,  and  a  wide  extending  mift  anfes  from 
the  furface.  Above  that  Is  a  fecond  great  fall  ^  two 
j  leffer  fucceed  j  beyond  them  the  river  winds,  grows 
more  tranquil,  and  is  feen  for  a  confiderable  way, 
bounded  on  one  fide  by  wooded  banks,  on  the  other  by 
rich  and  fwelling  fields. 

The  great  fall  of  Stone-byers,  firft  mentioned,  has 
more  of  the  horrible  in  It  than  any  of  the  others,  and 
is  feen  with  more  difficulty  :  it  confilts  of  two  precipi¬ 
tous  cataradls  falling  one  above  the  other  Into  a  vafl 
chafm,  bounded  by  lofty  rocks,  forming  an  amazing 
theatre  to  the  view  of  thofe  who  take  the  pains  to  de- 
fcend  to  the  bottom.  Between  this  and  Cora-Lynn 
there  Is  another  fall  called  Dundofflin^ 

CLYMENE,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  daughter  of 
Oceanus,  who,  being  beloved  by  Apollo,  he  had  by 
her  Phaeton,  Lampatia,  Egle,  and  Phebe.  See  Phae¬ 
ton. 

CLYPEOLA,  TREACLE-MUSTARD.  See  Botany 
Index, 

CLYSSUS,  an  extradl  prepared,  not  from  one,  but 
feveral  bodies  mixed  together  5  and,  among  the  mo¬ 
derns,  the:  term  is  applied  to  feveral  extradls  prepared 
from  the  fame  body,  and  then  mixed  together.  ^ 

CLYSTER,  is  a  liquid  remedy,  to  be  Injeded 
chiefly  at  the  anus  into  the  larger  inteftines.  It  is 
ufually  adminiftered  by  the  bladder  of  a  hog,  fheep,  or 
ox,  perforated  at  each  end,  and  having  at  one  of  the 
apertures  an  ivory  pipe  fattened  with  pack-thread.  But 
the  French,  and  fometimes  the  Dutch,  ufe  a  pewter 
fyringe,  by  which  the  liquor  may  be  drawm  In  with 
more  eafe  and  expedition  than  in  the  bladder,  and  like- 
wife  more  forcibly  expelled  into  the  large  intettines. 
This  remedy  fhould  never  be  admlnittered  either  too 
hot  or  too  cold,  but  tepid  *,  for  either  of  the  former 
'Will  be  Injurious  to  the  bowels. 

Clyfters  are  fometimes  ufed  to  nourltti  and  fupport  a 
patient  who  can  fwallow  little  or  no  aliment,  by  reafon 
of  fome  impediment  in  the  organs  of  deglutition  3  in 
which  cafe  they  may  be  made  of  broth,  milk,  ale,  and 
deco6lIons  of  barley  and  oats  with  wdne.  The  Englilh 
introduced  a  new  kind  of  clyfter,  made  of  the  fmoke 
of  tobacco,  which  has  been  ufed  by  feveral  other  na¬ 
tions,  and  appears  to  be  of  confiderable  efficacy  when 
other  clyfters  prove  ineffe£lual,  and  particularly  in  the 
iliac  pattion,  in  the  hernia  incarcerata^  and  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  drowned  perfons. 

CLYTEMNESTRA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Leda.  She  married  Aga- 
memnon  3  but  w’hile  that  prince  was  at  the  fiege  of 
Troy,  file  had  an  amorous  intrigue  wfith  iEgifthus, 
whom  file  engaged  to  murder  Agamemnon  at  his  re¬ 
turn  to  his  dominions.  Her  fon  Oreftes,  however,  re¬ 
venged  the  death  of  his  father  by  killing  iEgifthus, 
with  his  mother  Clytemneftra  3  but  was  afterwards 
haunted  by  the  Furies  as  long  as  he  lived. 

CLYTIA,  or  Clytie,  daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys,  beloved  by  Apollo.  She  ivas  deferted  by  her 
lover,  who  paid  his  addrefies  to  Leucothoe  3  and  this 
fo  Irritated  her,  that  fiie  difeovered  the  whole  intrigue 
to  her  rival’s  father.  Apollo  defpifed  her  the  more 
for  this  5  and  (he  pined  away,  and  was  changed  into  a 
flower,  commonly  called  a  fun-flower^  which  ttlll  turns 
its  head  tov/ards  the  fun  In  his  courfe  in  token  of  her 
love. 

VoL.  VI.  Part  I. 
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CNEORUM,  widow- wail.  See  Botany  Index,  Cneorurfi 

CNICUS,  BLESSED-THISTLE.  See  Botany  Index, 

CNIDUS,  in  Ancient  Geography ^  a  Greek  town  of>  j 

Caria  3  fituated  on  a  horn  or  promontory  of  a  peninfu- 
la.  It  had  in  front  a  double  port,  and  an  Ifiand  lying 
before  it  in  form  of  a  theatre,  which  being  joined  to 
the  continent  by  moles  or  caufeways,  made  Cnidus  a 
Dipolis  or  double  town,  (Strabo),  becaufe  a  great 
number  of  Cnidians  inhabited  the  Ifiand.  Paufanias 
mentions  a  bridge  which  joined  the  ifiand  to  the  con¬ 
tinent. — Cnidiiy  the  people.  Cnidius^  the  epithet.— 

Cnidia  Venus,  a  principal  divinity  of  the  Cnidians,  (FIo- 
race).  Her  ftatue  was  executed  by  Praxiteles  3  and  fo 
exquifitely  done,  and  fo  much  admired,  that  people 
came  from  all  parts  to  view  it  (Pliny).  Of  this  place 
was  Eudoxus,  the  famous  aftronomer  and  geometri¬ 
cian,  who  had  there  an  obfervatory  (Strabo). 

CNOSSUS,  or  Cnosus,  anciently  called  C^eratos, 
from  a  cognominal  river  running  by  it  3  a  city  of  Crete, 

23  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Gortina  (Peutinger).  Here 
flood  the  fepulchre  of  Jupiter,  the  famous  labyrinth, 
and  the  palace  of  Minos,  a  very  ancient  king  3  here 
happened  the  adventure  of  Ariadne  his  daughter  with 
Thefeus,  called  Gnojis  (Ovid).  Its  port-town  'v\^as 
Heracleum,  on  the  eattfide  of  the  Ifiand. 

COACH,  a  vehicle  for  commodious  travelling,  fu- 
fpended  on  leathers,  and  moved  on  wheels.  In  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  throughout  Europe,  the  coaches  are  drawn 
by  horfes,  except  in  Spain,  where  they  ufe  mules.  In 
a  part  of  the  eaft,  efpecially  the  dominions  of  the  great 
Mogul,  their  coaches  are  drawn  by  oxen.  In  Den¬ 
mark  they  fometimes  yoke  rein-deer  in  their  coaches  j 
though  rather  for  curiofity  than  ufe.  The  coachman 
Is  ordinarily  placed  on  a  feat  railed  before  the  body  of 
the  coach.  But  the  Spanifii  policy  has  difplaced  him 
in  that  country  by  a  royal  ordonnance  3  on  occafion  of 
the  Duke  d’Olivares,  who  found  that  a  very  important 
fecret,  whereon  he  had  conferred  in  his  coach,  had 
been  overheard  and  revealed  by  his  coachman  :  fince 
that  time  the  place  of  the  Spanifii  coachman  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  French  ftage-coachman  and  our  poftl- 
lion,  viz.  on  the  firft  horfe  on  the  left. 

According  to  Profeffor  Beckmann,  coaches  of  fome 
kind  were  knowm  about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury  3  but  the  ufe  of  them  was  limited  to  women  of 
the  higheft  rank.  It  w’as  accounted  difgraceful  in  men 
to  ride  in  them.  It  appears  from  the  hiftory  of  that 
period,  that  the  electors  and  princes  of  the  empire, 
when  they  did  not  choofe  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
ftates,  excufed  themfelves  to  the  emperor,  by  inform¬ 
ing  him,  that  their  health  would  not  permit  them  to 
travel  on  horfeback  3  and  it  was  confidered  unbecom¬ 
ing  to  ride  in  carriages  like  women.  But  It  feems  al- 
fo  pretty  certain,  that  about  the  end  of  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury,  the  emperor,  kings,  and  fome  princes,  travelled 
In  covered  carriages,  and  alfo  employed  them  on  pu¬ 
blic  folemnities. 

The  nuptial  carriage  of  the  firft  wife  of  Leopold,  a 
Spanifii  princefs,  coft,  including  the  harnefs,  38,000 
florins.  The  coaches  ufed  by  that  emperor  are  thus 
deferibed.  In  the  imperial  coaches  no  great  magnifi¬ 
cence  was  to  be  feen,  being  covered  over  with  red 
cloth  and  black  nails.  The  harnefs  was  black,  and  no 
gold  was  to  be  feen  in  the  whole  work.  They  had 
glafs  pannels,  for  which  reafon  they  were  called  tmpe- 
E  e  rial 
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rial  coaches*  The  harnefs  was  ortiamented  with  frin¬ 
ges  of  red  filk  on  days  of  feftivity.  The  Imperial 
coaches  were  only  diftingulfhed  by  having  leather  tra¬ 
ces,  while  the  ladies  in  the  emperor’s  fuite  were  con¬ 
tented  with  traces  made  of  ropes.  Fifty  gilt  coaches 
having  fix  horfes  each,  were  to  be  feen  in  1681  at 
the  court  of  Erneft  Auguftus  of  Hanover.  The  firft 
time  that  plenipotentiaries  appeared  in  coaches,  was 
at  the  imperial  commiflion  in  161Q  held  at  Er- 
furth. 

We  meet  with  ample  proof  In  the  hiftory  of  France, 
that  the  monarchs  rode  on  horfes,  the  fervants  on 
mules,  and  ladies  of  diftin^lion  fometimes  on  afles,  at 
Paris,  in  the  T4th,  15th,  and  even  i6th  centuries. 
Yet  carriages  of  fome  kind  feem  to  have  been  ufed  in 
France  at  an  early  period,  fince  there  is  illll  preferved 
a  ftatute  of  Philip  the  Fair,  iffued  in  1 294,  for  the 
fupprefllon  of  luxury,  and  in  which  the  wives  of  citi¬ 
zens  were  prohibited  the  life  of  carriages. 

The  oldeft  coaches  ufed  by  the  ladies  of  England 
were  denominated  whirlicotes^  a  name  now^  funk  in 
oblivion.  About  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  when 
Richard  II.  was  forced  to  fly  before  his  rebellious  fub- 
je6ls,  he  and  all  his  attendants  travelled  on  horfeback, 
his  mother  alone  riding  in  a  coach,  as  fhe  was  indifpo- 
fed.  This  became  afterwards  unfafliionable,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Charles  IV.  having  Ihowed  the  ladies  of  Eng¬ 
land  how  conveniently  (he  could  ride  on  a  (ideTad- 
dle. 

According  to  Stow,  coaches  firft  came  to  be  ufed  In 
England  about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  having 
been  introduced  from  Germany  by  the  earl  of  Arun¬ 
del.  The  Engllfti  plenipotentiary  came  to  Scotland  in 
a  coach  in  the  year  1598,  and  they  were  generally 
ufed  about  the  year  1605. 

Authors  obferve,  as  a  thing  very  fingular,  that  there 
were  at  firft  no  more  than  three  coaches  in  Paris  j  the 
one  that  of  the  queen  •,  the  fecond  that  of  Diana  mif- 
trefs  of  Henry  II.  ;  and  the  third  belonged  to  Jean  de 
Lava  de  Bois  Dauphin  ;  whofe  enormous  bulk  dlfabled 
him  from  travelling  on  horfeback.  One  may  hence 
judge  how  much  vanity,  luxury,  and  Idlenefs,  have 
grown  upon  our  hands  in  later  days ;  there  being  now 
computed  in  that  fame  city  no  lefs  than  15,00a 
coaches^ 

Coaches  have  had  the  fate  of  all  other  Inventions,  to 
be  brought  by  degrees  to  their  perfe£Iion  ;  at  prefent 
they  feem  to  want  nothing,  either  with  regard  to  eafe 
or  magnificence.  Louis  XIV.  of  France  made  feveral 
fumptuary  law's  for  reftraining  the  exceftive  richnefs  of 
coaches,  prohibiting  the  ufe  of  gold,  filver,  See.  there¬ 
in  y  but  they  have  had  the  fate  to  be  neglefted. 

The  follawing  are  the  duties  payable  on  carriages  of 
this  defcription  in  Britain  (1804). 


For  one  carriage,  with  four  wheels,  the 
annual  fijm  of 

L.  10 

0 

0 

For  two  - 

1 1 

0 

0 

three  -  -  - 

12 

0 

0 

four  -  -  • 

12 

10 

0 

five  ^  - 

13 

0 

0 

fix  «  -  - 

13 

10 

0 

feven  «  -  - 

H 

0 

0 

eight  .  •  - 

nine  and  upwards, 

H 

10 

0 

^5 

0 

0 
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And  for  every  additional  body  fuccef- 
fively  ufed  on  the  fame  carriage  or 
number  of  wheels,  the  further  fum  of  L.  5  O 
For  carriages  with  lefs  than  four  wheels, 

drawn  by  one  horfe  -  55 

For  carriages  drawn  by  two  or  more 

horfes  -  -  -  7  7 

For  every  additional  body  -  2  lo 

For  carriages  with  four  wheels  let  out  to 

hire  -  -  -  8  8 

Every  maker  of  coaches,  chalfes,  chariots,  &c.  muft, 
from  and  after  the  5th  day  of  July  1785,  take  out  at 
the  excife  office  In  London,  or  of  their  agents  in  the 
country,  a  licenfe,  to  be  renewed  annually  at  leaft  ten 
days  before  the  expiration  of  the  former,  for  which  they 
muft  pay  2os.  They  muft  alfo  pay  2 os.  duty  for  every 
four-wheeled  carriage  newly  built  for  fale,  and  los.  for 
every  two -wheeled  carriage.  Thefe  duties  are  alfo 
payable  to  the  commifiioners  of  the  excife  in  town,  or^ 
their  agents  In  the  country. 

Coach-makers  In  Scotland  are  to  take  out  their  li- 
cenfes  and  pay  the  duties  to  the  commiffioners  of  ex¬ 
cife  in  Edinburgh,  or  their  agents  in  the  country  of 
that  part  of  Great  Britain. 

Every  coach-maker  neglefling  to  take  out  a  licenfe, 
and  renewing  the  fame  annually,  forfeits  lol.  ^  and 
ncglefling  or  refuling  to  fettle  every  fix  weeks,  in  the* 
manner  particularly  dire6led  by  the  a6f,  is  a  forfeiture 
of  20I. 

Hacktiey-CoACHEs^  thofe  expofed  to  hire,  in  the 
ftreets  of  London,  and  fome  other  great  cities,  at  rates^ 
fixed  by  authority. 

One  thoufand  hackney-coaches  are  allowed  in  Lon- 
dbn  and  Weftminfter:  which  are  to  be  licenfed  by 
commlfiTioners,  and  to  pay  a  duty  tO'the  crown.  They 
are  all  numbered,  having  their  numbers  engraved  on 
tin  plates  fixed  on  the  coach-doors.  Their  fares  or  rates 
are  fixed  by  a<ft  of  parliament  j  and  by  a  late  a61  have 
been  increafed  in  confequence  of  a  new  weekly  tax. 

Stage^CoJCHES  are  thofe  appointed  for  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  travellers  from  one  city  or  town  to  another. 
The  mafters  of  ftage-coaches  are  not  liable  to  an  ac- , 
tion  for  things  loft  by  their  coachmen,  who  have  rao- 
ney  given  them  to  carry  the  goods,  unlefs  where  fuch 
mafter  takes  a  price  for  the  fame. 

Perfons  keeping  any  coach,  berlin,  landau,  or  other 
carriage  with  four  wheels,  or  any  calafh,  chaife,  chair, 
or  other  carriage  with  two  wheels,  to  be  employed  as 
public  ftage-coaches  or  carriages,  for  the  purpofe  of 
conveying  paflengers  for  hire  to  and  from  diflferent 
places,  (hall  pay  annually  5s.  for  a  licenfe  ;  and  no  per- 
fbn  fo  licenfed  ftiall  by  virtue  of  one  licenfe  keep  more 
than  one  carriage,  under  the  penalty  of  lol.^ 

Mail-CoACHEs  are  ftage-coaches  of  a  particular  con- 
ftru6tion  to  prevent  overturns  j  and  for  a  certain  confi- 
deratron  carry  his  majefty’s  mails,  which  are  proteifted 
by  a  guard,  and  fubjeft  to  the  regulations  of  the  poft- 
offiee.  They  are  punftual  as  to  their  time  of  arrival 
and  departure,  arc  reftrifted  to  four  infide  paflfengers, 
and  from  experience  have  proved  very  beneficial  to  the 
commerce  and  correfpondence  of  this  country.  The 
late  John  Palmer,  Efq.  who  had  the  merit  of  the  in¬ 
vention,  and  was  indefatigable  in  bringing  the  efta- 
bliflimeut  to  a  permanent  footing,  was  greatly  pa- 

troniaed 
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tronized  by  government  5  and  got,  as  the  reward  of  his 
fervice,  a  handfome  appointment  in  the  general  poft- 
ofhce  London. 

Coach,  or  Couch,  is  alfo  a  fort  of  chamber  or  apart¬ 
ment  in  a  large  fliip  of  war  near  the  ftcrn.  The  floor 
of  it  Is  formed  by  the  aftmofl  part  of  the  quarter-deck, 
and  the  roof  of  it  by  the  poop :  it  is  generally  the  ha¬ 
bitation  of  the  captain. 

CO  AD  UNATE,  in  Botany  ^  an  order  of  plants  in 

fragment  a  methodi  naturalis  of  Linnaeus,  in  which 
he  has  thefe  genera,  viz.  annona,  liriodendrum,  mag¬ 
nolia,  uvaria,  michelia,  thea. 

COAGULATION,  in  Chemiflry^  is  performed  by 
fix  different  agents  j  and  by  each  of  thefe  in  feveral  dif¬ 
ferent  manners.  I.  It  is  performed  with  water,  by 
congealing,  cryflallizing,  and  precipitating,  as  in  the 
mercurius  vitse  and  fome  other  preparations.  2.  With 
oil,  which,  by  the  force  of  fire,  unites  with  fulphur, 
falls,  and  metals.  3.  With  alcohol,  upon  the  fpirit  of 
fal  ammoniac,  the  w^hite  of  eggs,  the  ferum  of  the 
blood,  &c.  4.  With  acid  and  alkali  growing  folid  to¬ 

gether,  as  in  the  tartarum  vltriolatum.  5.  With  fixed 
alkali,  as  in  milk.  And,  6.  With  acid  falls  j  as  in 
milk,  ferum,  and  the  whites  of  eggs. 

COAGULUM,  Is  the  fame  with  what  in  Englifh 
we  call  runnel^  or  rather  the  curd  formed  thereby. 

COAKS.  For  the  exciting  of  intenfe  heats,  as  for 
the  fmelting  of  iron  ore,  and  for  operations  where  the 
acid  and  oily  particles  would  be  detrimental,  as  the 
drying  of  malt,  foflil-coals  are  previoufly  charred,  or 
reduced  to  coah  ;  that  is,  they  are  made  to  undergo  an 
operation  fimilar  to  that  by  which  charcoal  is  made. 
By  this  operation  coals  are  deprived  of  their  phlegm, 
their  acid  liquor,  and  part  of  their  fluid  oil.  Coaks, 
therefore,  confift  of  the  two  mofl  fixed  conflituent  parts, 
the  heavy  oil  and  the  earth,  together  with  the  acid 
concrete  fait,  which,  though  volatile,  is  diflblved  by 
the  oil  and  the  earth, 

COAL,  among  chemifts,  figuifies  any  fubftance 
containing  oil,  which  has  been  expofed  to  the  fire  in 
clofe  veflels,  fo  that  all  its  volatile  principles  are  ex* 
pelled,  and  that  it  can  fuftain  a  red  heat  without  fur¬ 
ther  decompofition.  Coal  is  commonly  folid,  black, 
very  dry,  and  confiderably  hard.  The  fpecific  cha- 
ra61er  of  perfefl  coal  is  its  capacity  of  burning  with 
accefs  of  air,  while  It  becomes  red-hot  and  fparkles, 
fometimes  with  a  fenfible  flame  which  gives  little  light, 
with  no  fmoke  or  foot  capable  of  blackening  white 
bodies. 

Coal  Is  capable  of  communicating  its  inflammable 
principle,  either  to  the  fulphuric  acid,  with  which  it 
forms  fulphur ;  or  to  the  nitrous  acid  contained  in 
nitre,  which  it  inflames  ;  or  to  metallic  earths,  which 
it  reduces  into  metals.  But  the  phlogifton  cannot  pafs 
from  coal  to  form  thefe  new  combinations  without  the 
alTiftance  of  red-heat.  Coal  feems  to  be  an  unalter¬ 
able  compound  In  every  inftance  but  thofe  mentioned, 
of  burning  in  the  open  air,  and  of  communicating  Its 
phlogifton  to  other  bodies  :  for  it  may  be  expofed  In 
clofe  veflels  to  the  moft  violent  and  long-continued  fire 
without  fuffcring  the  leaft  decompofition.  No  difpo- 
fition  to  fufe,  nor  any  diminution  of  w^elght,  can  be  per¬ 
ceived.  It  Is  a  fubftance  exceedingly  fixed,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  moft  refractory  In  nature.  It  refifts  the  aClion 
of  the  mofl  powerful  menftrua,  liver  of  fulphur  alone 
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excepted.  Coal  is  evidently  a  refult  of  the  decompofi¬ 
tion  of  the  compound  bodies  from  which  it  is  obtain¬ 
ed.  It  confifts  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  earthy  prin¬ 
ciple  of  thefe  compound  bodies,  with  wLich  a  part  of 
the  faline  principles,  and  fome  of  the  phlogifton  of 
the  decompofed  oil,  are  fixed  and  combined  very  inti¬ 
mately.  Coal  can  never  be  formed  but  by  the  phlogi¬ 
fton  of  a  body  w^hich  has  been  in  an  oily  ftate  j  hence 
it  cannot  be  formed  by  fulphur,  phofphorus,  metals, 
nor  by  any  other  fubftance  the  phlogifton  of  which  is 
not  in  an  oily  ftate.  Alfo  every  oily  matter  treated 
with  fire  in  clofe  veflels,  furniihes  true  coal  j  fo  that 
whenever  a  charry  refiduum  is  left,  we  may  be  certain 
that  the  fubftance  employed  in  the  operation  contained 
oil.  Laftly,  the  inflammable  principle  of  coal  al¬ 
though  it  proceeds  from  oil,  certainly  is  not  oil,  but 
pure  phlogifton,  fince  coal  added  to  fulphuric  acid  can 
form  fulphur,  to  phofphoric  acid  can  form  phofphorus, 
Sec.  and  fince  oil  can  produce  none  of  thefe  effefts  till 
It  has  been  decompofed  and  reduced  to  the  ftate  of 
coal.  Befides,  the  phenomena  accompanying  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  coal  are  different  from  thofe  which  happen  when 
oily  fubftances  are  burnt.  The  flame  of  charcoal  is 
not  fo  bright  as  that  of  oil,  and  produces  no  flame  or 
foot. 

All  the  phlogifton  of  coal  is  not  burnt  in  the  open 
air,  particularly  when  the  combuftion  is  flow%  One 
part  of  It  exhales  without  decompofition,  and  forms  a 
vapour,  or  an  in^ifible  and  infenfible  gas.  This  va¬ 
pour  (which  is,  or  at  leaft  contains  a  great  deal  of 
fixed  air)  is  found  to  be  very  pernicious,  and  to  affedl 
the  animal  fyftem  In  fuch  a  manner  as  to  occafion 
death  in  a  very  ftiort  time.  For  this  reafon  it  is  dan¬ 
gerous  to  remain  in  a  clofe  place,  where  charcoal  or 
any  other  fort  of  coal  Is  burnt.  Perfons  ftruck  by 
this  vapour  are  ftunned,  faint,  fuffer  a  violent  headach, 
and  fall  down  fenfelefs  and  motionlefs.  The  beft  me¬ 
thod  of  recovering  them  Is  by  expofure  to  the  opea 
air,  and  by  making  them  fw^allow  vinegar,  and  breathe 
its  fteara. 

Amongft  coals,  fome  differences  are  obfervable, 
W’hich  proceed  from  the  difi’erence  of  the  bodies  from 
which  they  are  made  :  fome  coals,  particularly,  are 
more  combuftible  than  others.  This  combuftibllity 
feems  to  depend  on  the  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  fa- 
line  principle  they  contain  j  that  is,  the  more  of  tlic 
faline  principle  it  contains,  the  more  ealily  it  decom- 
pofes  and  burns.  For  example,  coals  made  of  plants 
and  w'ood  containing  much  faline  matter  capable  o£ 
fixing  it,  the  allies  of  which  contain  much  alkaline  fait, 
Lurn  vigoroufly  and  produce  much  heat ;  whereas  the 
coals  of  animal  matters,  the  faline  principles  of  which  are 
volatile,  and  cannot  be  fixed  but  in  fmall  quantity,  and 
the  afhes  of  which  contain  little  or  no  fait,  are  Icarcely 
at  all  combuftible.  For  they  not  only  do  not  kindle  fo 
eafily  as  charcoal  does,  nor  even  burn  alone,  but  they 
cannot  be  reduced  to  afhes,  without  very  great  trouble^ 
even  when  the  moft  effedual  methods  are  ufed  to  faci¬ 
litate  the  combuftion.  The  coal  of  bullocks  blood  has 
been  kept  for  fix  hours  very  red  in  a  fliallow  crucible, 
furrounded  by  burning  charcoal,  and  conftantly  ftir- 
red  all  the  time,  that  it  might  be  totally  expofed  to 
the  air  *,  yet  could  it  not  be  reduced  to  white,  or  even 
gray,  allies  :  It  ftill  remained  very  black,  and  full  of 
phlogifton.  The  coals  of  pure  oils,  or  of  concrete 
E  c  Z  oily 
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Coal.  oily  fubftatices  and  foot,  which  is  a  kind  of  coal  ralfed 
during  inflammation,  are  as  difficultly  reduced  to  afhes 
as  animal  coals.  Thefe  coals  contain  very  Iktle  faline 
matter,  and  their  allies  yield  no  alkali.  The  coals 
which  are  fo  difficultly  burnt,  are  alfo  lefs  capable  of 
inflaming  with  nitre  than  others  more  combuftiblej  and 
fome  of  them  even  in  a  great  meafure  refift  the  a£lion 
of  nitre. 

Coal,  in  Mineralogy ^  a  kind  of  folid  inflammable 
fubftance,  fuppofed  to  be  of  a  bituminous  nature,  and 
commonly  ufed  for  fuel.  Of  this  fubflanco  there  are 
various  fpecies. 

I  Pit  coal  {Lithanthrax)^  is  a  black,  folid,  com- 
pa6f:,  brittle  mafs,  of  moderate  hardnefs,  lamellated 
ftru<^ure,  more  or  lels  ffiining,  but  feldom  capable  of  a 
good  poliffi  •,  and  does  not  melt  when  heated.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Kirwan,  it  confifls  of  petrol  or  afphaltum, 
intimately  mixed  with,  a  fmall  poition  of  earth  chiefly 
argillaceous  5  feldom  calcareous  *,  and  frequently  mixed 
with  pyrites.  A  red  tin61iire  is  extra<Eled  from  it  by 
fpirit  of  wine,  but  cauflic  alkali  attacks  the  bituminous 
part.  From  lome  forts  of  it  a  varnifli  may  be  made 
by  means  of  fat  oils.  Fixed  alkali  has  never  been 
found  in  any  kind  of  it,  nor  fulphur,^  unlefs  when  it 
happens  to  be  mixed  with  pyrites. —  None  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  are  found  to  be  c\t:P.v\cs  per  fe  (a). 

The  varieties  of  lithanthrax,  enumerated  by  Cron- 
ftedt,  are,  l.With  a  fmall  quantity  of  argillaceous 
earth  and  fulphuric  acid.  It  is  of  a  black  colour,  and 
ffiining  texture  :  it  burns,  and  is  moftly  confumed  in 
the  fire,  but  leaves,  however,  a  fmall  quantity  of  afhes. 
2.  Slaty  coal. 

2.  Culm  cW,  called  holm,  by  the  Swedes,  has^  a 
greater  portion  of  argillaceous  earth  and  fulphuric  acid, 
with  a  moderate  proportion  of  petrol.  It  has  the  fame 
appearance  with  the  foregoing,  though  its  texture  is 
more  dull:  it  burns  with  a  flame  without  being  con- 
fumed,  but  leaves  behind  it  a  flag  of  the  fame  bulk 
with  the  original  volume  of  the  coal.  The  following 
is  Mr  Kirwan’s  defcription  of  it,  from  the  memoirs  of 
the  Stockholm  academy.  “  Its  fracture  has  a  rough- 
cr  feftion  than  the  cannel  coal  *,  its  fpecific  gravity 
from  T-5^0  to  1.370.  The  bell  kind  affords  by  dif- 
tillation,  at  firfl  fixed  air,  then  an  acid  liquor,  af¬ 
terwards  inflammable  air,  and  a  light  oil  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  petrol  j  then  a  volatile  alkali  j  and  laftly  pitch- 
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oil.  The  reliduum  is  nearly  three  quarters  of  the 
whole*,  and  being  flowly  burnt,  affords  13  percent.'^ 
of  allies,  which  confift  moflly  of  argillaceous  earth  ; 
and  about  three  hundredth  parts  of  them  are  magnetic. 

It  is  found  in  England,  and  among  fome  aluminoas 
ores  in  Sweden.’^ 

3.  Slate-coal  contains  fuch  a  quantity  of  argillaceous 
earth,  that  it  looks  like  common  Hate  j  how*evei,  it 
bums  by  itfelf  with  a  flame.  M.  Magellan  is  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  this  is  the  bituminous  fubllance  already 
defcribed.  This  fchiftus  is  of  a  dark  bluiffi  rufly  co¬ 
lour  j  when  thrown  on  the  fire  it  burns  with  a  lively 
flame,  and  almoil  as  readily  as  the  oily  wood  of  dry 
olive  tree,  or  lignum  vitje  5  emitting  the  very  dif- 
agreeable  fraell  of  petrol.  Such  large  quarries  of  it 
are  found  near  Purbeck  In  Dorfetfliire,  that  the  poor¬ 
er  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  thence  fupplled  with  fuel. 
From  the  appearance  of  this  flaty  coal,  Cronfledt  has 
been  induced  to  fuppolb  that  the  earth  of  all  kinds  of 
coal  is  argillaceous,  though  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  diftin- 
guifn  it  after  being  burnt.  The  pit-coals,  he  fays, 
contain  more  or  lefs  of  the  fulphuric  acid  *,  for  which 
reafon  the  finoke  arifing  from  them  attacks  filver  in 
the  fame  manner  as  fulphur  does,  let  the  coals  be  ever 
fo  free  from  marcafite,  which,  however,  is  often  im¬ 
bibed  or  mixed  with  them. 

4.  Cannel  coal  {^Ampelites^.^  is  of  a  dull  black  co¬ 
lour  *,  breaks  eafily  in  all  diie^lions  ;  and,  if  broken 
tranfverfely,  prefents  a  fmooth  conchoid al  furface.  It 
burns  with  a  bright  lively  flame,  but  is  very  apt  to  fly 
in  pieces  in  the  fire  \  however,  it  is  faid  to  be  entirely 
deprived  of  this  property  by  immerfion  in  water  for 
fome  hours  previous  to  its  being  ufed.  It  contains  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  petrol  in  a  lefs  condenfed  ftate 
than  other  coal.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  about  1.27a. 
This  kind  of  coal,  being  of  an  uniform  hard  texture, 
is  eafily  turned  onalathe,  and  takes  a  good  poliffi.  Hence 
it  is  ufed  for  making  various  toys,  which  appear  almoft 
as  well  as  if  made  of  the  finelt  jet. 

5.  Kilkenny  coal  has  a  fpecific  gravity  equal  to 
1. 400.  It  contains  the  largeft  quantity  of  afphaltum  , 
burns  with  leis  Imoke  and  flame,  and  more  intenfely, 
though  more  flowly,  than  the  cannel  coal.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  earth  it  contains  does  not  exceed  one-twentieth 
part  of  its  w^eight  *,  but  this  kind  of  coal  is  frequently 
mixed  with  pyrites.  It  is  found  in  the  county  of  Kil- 


Coal. 


(a)  “  The  varieties  of  this  coal  (fays  M.  Magellan)  are  very  numerous  according  ^ 

fiances  with  which  it  is  mixed  *,  but  in  regard  to  their  economical  ufes,  only  two^  ms  r  ...  fufion 
the  Britifti  leginature,  viz.  culm  and  caking  coals.  The  caking  coals,  in  burning,  ftors  an  » 

fo  that  their  fLlleft  ;ieces  unite  in  the  fire  into  one  mafs ;  by  which  means  the  Imalleft  P-ces,  and  even  he 
mere  duft  of  this  kind,  arc  almoft  equally  valuable  with  the  largeft  pieces.  The  other  fort  called  «  ^ 

fufe  or  unite  in  the  fierceft  fire ;  fo  that  the  fmall  coal,  being  unfit  for  domeftic  purpofes,  can  only  be  ufed  m 

^“""ifSTe'an  eafy  matter  for  any  perfon  to  diftir.guifh  culm  from  fmall  caking  coal,  either  by  try- 
ing  to  Ike  fire  with  k  in  a  common  V'te,  without  interpofing  any  other  fue  between  itj  when  if  it 
kind  es  it  is  a  caking  coal  j  if  not,  it  h  culm  :  Or  by  putting  fome  of  thefe  fmall  fragments  of  coal  on  an 
Sited  irin  ftiovel ;  if  they  melt  and  run  together,  they  belong  to  the  caking  kinds  j  if  not,  they  are  culm. 
But  it  feems  that  coal  merchants  are  now  in  the  cuftom  of  calling  culm  the  povydery  par  s  o  pi  -coa  ,  o 
foLl  kind  they  may  happen  to  be.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  there  is  a  dj^fi^erence  ^  f  ^ 
culm  and  by  caking  coals.  There  never  was  any  difficulty,  however,  on  t  e  u  je  ’  j.  .  ^hich 

difficulty  in  colleafng  the  tax,  were  it  not  for  the  infufferablc  ignorance  and  love  of  defpotic  oppreffo 

generally  pervades  the  underling  officers  of  the  revenue,’’ 
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Coal,  kenny,  belonging  to  the  province  of  Leinfter  in  Ire- 

— r— '  land.  The  quality  of  it  as  burning  without  Imoke,  is 
proverbially  ufed  as  an  encomium  on  the  county. 

6.  Su/phureuus  coal  confifts  of  the  former  kinds  mix* 
ed  with  a  very  confiderable  portion  of  pyrites  j  whence 
it  is  apt  to  moulder  and  break  when  expofed  to  the 
air,  after  which  water  will  aa  upon  it.  It  contains 
yellow  fpots  that  look  like  metal  •,  burns  with  a  1  u  - 
phureous  fmell,  leaving  behind  it  either  flag_  or  lul- 
phureous  allies,  or  both.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  i  .500 
or  more. 

7.  Bovey  coal  {Xylanthrax),  Is  of  a  brown  or 
brownilh-black  colour,  and  of  a  yellow  laminar  tex¬ 
ture.  Its  laminae  are  frequently  flexible  when  firft 
dug,  though  they  generally  harden  when  expofed  to 
the  air.  It  coniifls  of  wood  penetrated  with  petrol 
or  bitumen,  and  frequently  contains  pyrites,^  alum, 
and  vitriol.  According  to  the  German  chemifts,  its 
alhes  contain  a  little  fixed  alkali  j  but  Mr  Mills  differs 
from  them  on  this  fubjea.  By  difilllation  it  yields  a 
fetid  liquor  mixed  with  a  volatile  alkali  and  oil part 
of  which  is  foluble  in  alcohol,  and  part  of  a  mineral 
nature,  and  infoluble.  It  is  found  in  almoft  all  the 
countries  of  Europe. 

Thefe  are  the  moff  confiderable  varieties  of  coals 
commonly  known  \  but  we  muff  not  Imagine,  that 
each  of  them  is  to  be  met  homogeneous  in  thofe  places 
where  they  are  found.  On  the  contrary,  the  differ¬ 
ent  qualities  and  proportions  of  their  ingredients  make 
a  vaft  number  of  other  varieties,  fit  for  different  pur- 
pofes,  according  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  thofe 
they  contain.  Thus,  various  kinds  of  coals  are  often 
found  mixed  with  one  another  under  ground,  and 
fome  of  the  finer  forts  fometimes  run  like  veins  be- 
tween  thofe  of  a  coarfe  kind.  Thus,  M.  Magellan 
obferved  in  the  fine  coals  employed  in  a  curious  ma- 
nufaaory  at  Birmingham,  that  they  produced  a  much 
clearer  flume  than  he  had  ever  obferved  from  common 
coal  j  yet,  on  Inquiry,  he  found  that  thefe  were  picked 
out  from  the  common  coals  of  the  country,^  through 
which  they  ran  in  veins,  and  were  eafily  diftinguifhed 
by  the  manufacturers,  though  they  did  not  afford  fuf- 
ficient  indications  of  a  fpecific  difference.  The  pur- 
pofe  to  which  they  were  applied  was  the  moulding  rods 
of  tranfparent  and  coloured  glafs  into  the  Ihapes  proper 
for  common  buttons,  which  they  performed  with  afto- 
nifliing  expedition. 

Fourcroy  remarks,  that  this  foflfil  bitumen,  when 
heated  in  contaCl  with  a  body  In  combuftion,  and  ha¬ 
ving  a  free  accefs  of  air,  kindles  the  more  flouly  and 
with  the  greater  difficulty  in  proportion  as  it  is  more 
W’eighty  and  compaCl.  When  once  kindled.  It  ernits 
a  ftrong  and  durable  heat,  and  burns  for  a  long  time 
before  it  is  confumed.  The  matter  that  is  burned, 
and  produces  the  flame,  appears  very  denfe,  and  feems 
united  to  fome  other  fubftance  w’'hich  retards  its  de- 
ftruaion.  On  burning,  it  emits  a  particular  ffrong 
fmell,  which  Is  not  at  all  fulphureous  when  the  coal 
contains  no  pyrites.  When  the  combuftible,  oily,  and 
other  volatile  parts  of  the  coal  are  diffipated,  if  the  com¬ 
buftion  be  then  flopped,  the  remainder  Is  found  to  be 
reduced  to  a  true  charred  ftate,  and  is  called  coak» 
This  fubftance  is  capable  of  exciting  the  moft  iutcnfe 
heat,  for  which  purpofe  it  is  ufed  in  metallurgic  works 
all  over  Britain. 
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“  It  is  well  known  (lays  M.  Magellan,)  that  the  Coal, 
Enghfh  method  of  burnuig  pit  coal  into  coak  has  been 

a  moft  profitable  and  happy  acquifitioii  tor  the  Imelt-  - - ^ - > 

ing  our  ores,  and  for  many  other  metallurgical  and 
chemical  proceffes  in  this  ifland.  But  the  ingenious 
and  advantageous  undertaking  of  Lord  Dundonald,  by 
which  he  turns  to  a  very  confiderable  profit  the  mines 
of  coals  in  his  and  other  eftates,  building  ovens  of  a 
proper  conltiu6lion  for  burning  pit  coal  into  coak, 
and  at  the  fame  time  for  collcaing,  in  feparate  re- 
ceptacles,  the  volatile  alkali,  oil,  tar,  and  pitch,  which 
were  generally  loft  by  the  ulual  method,  deierves  to 
be  noticed,  as  it  affords  a  veiy  remarkable  inftance  of 
the  great  Ioffes  to  mankind,  for  want  of  carefully  at¬ 
tending  to  every  reiult  from  great  procefles  ot  art 
when  made  on  a  large  fcale.  Thefe  ovens  are  fo  con¬ 
trived,  as  to  admit  an  under  lupply  of  air  *,  and  the 
coals,  after  being  kindled,  decompote  themlelves  by  a 
ftow  but  incomplete  combuftion,  which  Uocs  not  de- 
ftroy  the  Ingredients.  The  leliduum  left  in  the  oven 
proves  to  be  moft  excellent  cinders  or  coaks  ^  whilft 
the  volatile  parts,  which  otherwife  would  be  diflipated 
in  the  air,  are  ieparuted  and  condeuled  in  relervoirs,  or 
receptacles  of  capacious  fize,  placed  at  proper  diiiaiices 
beyond  the  reach  of  fire.  Mold,  laujas  de  St  bond, 
who  vifited  thefe  works  in  a  journey  fie  made  to  Scot¬ 
land,  undertook  to  eredt  a  fimilar  kind  of  oven  in 
France  j  and  it  is  rather  lingular,  that  he  endeavours  to 
eftabiifh  a  claim  of  having  dilcovered  the  lame  pro¬ 
ceffes  before  he  faw  them  in  Scutiand,  as  if  it  did  not 
reflect  a  greater  honour  on  his  induiiiy,  to  carry  back 
to  his  country  iome  ufeful  knowledge,  than  to  return 
as  ignorant  as  our  Englifti  travellers,  &wC.^ 

On  fubjefting  pit-coal  of  any  kind  to  diftillation  m 
clofe  veflVls,  it  fiift  yields  a  phlegm  or  \vateiy  liquor,, 
then  an  ethereal  or  volatile  oil,  afterwards  a  volatile 
alkali,  and  laftly,  a  thick  and  grealy  oil  j  but  it  is  re¬ 
markable,  that,  by  readying  this  laft  oil,  a  tranfparent 
thin  and  light  oil  of  a  ftraw  colour  is  produced,  which 
being  expofed  to  the  air  becomes  black  like  animal 
oils.  From  this  and  other  obfervations,  the  general 
opinion  is,  that  coals,  bitumens,  and  other  oily 
fubftances  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  derive  their 
origin  from  vegetables  buried  in  the  earth,  fince  it  is 
well  known  that  only  organized  bodies  have  the  power 
of  producing  oily  and  fat  fubftances.  “  The  amazing 
irregularities,  gaps,  and  breaks  (lays  M.  Magellan)  of 
the  ftrata  of  coals,  and  of  other  foffil  fubftances,  e- 
vInce  that  this  globe  has  undergone  the  moft  violent 
convulfions,  by  which  its  parts  have  been  broken,  de¬ 
tached  and  overturned  in  different  ways,  burying  large 
tra£ls  of  their  upper  I'urfaces,  with  ail  the  animal 
and  vegetable  produdions  there  exifting,  at  the  time  of 
thofe  horrible  cataftrophes,  whole  epoch  far  piecedes 
all  human  records.  And  it  is  eafy  to  be  conceived, 
that  the  various  heaps  and  congeries  of  thefe  vegetable 
and  animal  fubftances,  remaining  for  ages  and  ages  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  have  obtained  various  confift- 
6ncies,  and  ftill  produce  thofe  oily  and  bituminous  jui- 
CCS,  which  find  way  to  gufti  out,  leaving  behind  their 
thickeft  parts  on  the  fame  places  where  they  are  found, 
and  in  many  others  where  the  induftiy  of  mankind  ne¬ 
ver  will  be  able  lo  penetrate.” 

CoAL-Mine.  .  See  Coalery.  MalicJoufly  fetting  fire 

to  coal-mines  is  felony^  by  flat.  lo  Geo.  II.  c.  3^*  ^ 

i:>maU 
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Hiftory  of 
coals. 


peliUst 


I  L.  xxxvi. 
cap.  26. 
Auguftus 


Small CoALy  a  fort  of  charcoal  prepared  from  the  fpray 
Coalery.  brufliwood  ftnpped  off  from  the  branches  of  cop¬ 
pice  wood,  fometimes  bound  In  bairns  for  that  purpofe, 
and  fometimes  charred  without  binding,  In  which  cafe  it 
is  called  “  coming  It  together.’* 

COALERY,  CoALiERY,  or  Colliery  j  a  coal- 
^  work,  or  place  where  Coals  are  dug. 

See  Am-  j^.  jg  generally  agreed,  that  our  cannel-coal  *  Is  the 
lapis  ampelites  of  the  Romans,  though  it  feems  to 
have  been  ufed  by  them  only  for  making  toys,  brace¬ 
lets,  &.C.  But  of  that  common  fuel  which  we  denomi¬ 
nate  coals^  the  native  Romans  were  entirely  Ignorant. 
It  Is  certain  that  they  are  not,  as  fome  have  Imagined, 
the  lapis  obfidianus  of  Pliny,  about  which  there  have 
been  great  difputesf :  nor  the  Gagates,  or  Jet,  w^hlch 
others,  again,  have  taken  for  the  lapis  objldianus^ 
pace^^the  the  lightnefs  and  texture  fliow  plainly  that  it  is 

ftatues  of  ^ot  either  ftone  or  coal.  In  fa6l,  there  are  no  beds  of 
four  ele-  It  In  the  compafs  of  Italy.  The  great  line  of  that  fuel 
ma^^of  it  fweep  away  round  the  globe,  from  north-caft 

in  the  fouth-weft  }  not  ranging  at  a  diffance  even  from  the 

pie  of  Con-  Ibuth-eafterly  parts  of  our  illand  as  is  generally  ima- 
cord.  gined,  but  actually  vlfiting  Biabant  and  France,  and 
jet  avoiding  Italy. 

But  the  primaeval  Britons  appear  to  have  ufed  It, 
Ajid  In  the  prccindls  of  Mancheller  particularly,  which 
are  furnlfhed  with  an  inexhauftible  abundance  of  it, 
they  could  not  have  remained  unapprifed  of  the  agree- 
Whlitaiert  able  combuftible  around  them.  The  currents  there 
i^ory  of  frequently  bring  down  fragments  of  coal  from  the 
anc  ejier,  mountains ;  and  In  the  long  and  winding  courfe  of 
them  through  the  parifh,  the  Britons  would  foon  mark 
the  fhining  ffones  in  the  channels  j  and  by  the  aid  of 
accident,  or  the  force  of  reflexion,  find  out  the  utility 
of  them.  But  we  can  advance  ftlll  nearer  to  a  cer¬ 
tainty.  Several  pieces  of  coal  were  difcovered  fome 
years  ago  In  the  fand  under  the  Roman  W'ay  to  Rib- 
chefter,  when  both  were  dug  up  at  the  conffru6lion  of 
a  houfe  In  Quay-ftreet.  The  number  of  pieces,  feve- 
ral  of  them  as  large  as  eggs,  was  not  lefs  than  40  ; 
and  a  quantity  of  flack  was  dug  up  wdth  them.  Thefe 
circumflances  {how  the  coals  to  have  been  lodged  upon 
the  fpot,  before  the  road  of  the  Romans  covered  it. 
That  ground  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mance- 
^  /.  “  the  the  Britons  had  there  repofited  a  quantity  of 

place  of  coals,  probably  for  the  ufe  of  the  garrifon  ;  and  many 
tents.”  AnQf  the  fmallcr  fragments,  and  fome  of  the  flack,  were 
tilh^town”'  the  fand  upon  which  they  were  laid.  And 

the  fite  of  that  the  Britons  In  general  were  acquainted  wdth  this 
which  was  fuel,  is  evident  from  Its  appellation  amongft  us  at  pre- 
the  prefent  fent,  which  is  not  Saxon,  but  Britifli ;  and  fubfifts 

S^Manche-  ^”fh  in  their  0  gua/^  and  among  the  Cornifli 

in  their  to  this  day. 

The  extenfive  beds  of  fuel,  therefore,  with  which  the 
kingdom  of  England  and  the  precln^ls  of  Mancheller 
are  fo  happily  ftored,  were  lirff  noticed  by  the  fkill, 
and  firff  opened  by  the  labour  of  the  Britons  j  and 
fome  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  among  us. 
And  the  nearer  quarries  in  the  conhnes  of  Bradford, 

^  Newton,  and  Mancheller,  wwld  naturally  attract  the 
notice,  and  invite  the  Inquiries  of  the  Britons,  before 
any  others.  The  current  of  the  Medlock,  which 
wallies  the  fides  of  them,  w’ould  bring  down  fpeciraens 
of  the  riches  within,  lodge  many  of  them  about  the 


Calllefield,  and  allure  the  Britons  fucceflively  to  a  col-  Coalery. 
lc61ion  of  the  one  and  a  fearch  after  the  other.  u.-— y— . 

But,  even  for  ages  after  the  difeovery,  wood  continu¬ 
ed  to  compofe  the  general  fuel  of  the  nations.  In  852, 
a  grant  was  made  of  fome  lands  by  the  abbey  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  under  the  refervatlon  of  certain  boons  and 
payments  in  kind  to  the  monallery  j  as,  one  night’s 
entertainment*,  10  veffels  of  Wellh  and  tw^o  of  com- 
mon  ale  ;  60  cart-loads  of  wood,  and  1 2  of  pit-coal  j 
where  we  fee  the  quantity  of  coal  was  only  one  cart¬ 
load  to  five  of  w*ood.  The  latter  naturally  continued 
the  principal  article  of  our  fuel  as  long  as  the  forells 
and  thickets  prefented  themfelves  fo  ready  to  the 
hand  ;  and  fuch  it  continued  till  a  very  late  period. 

The  firll  public  notice  of  the  former  is  mentioned  by 
Mr  Hume  to  have  been  In  the  time  of  Henry  III.  who 
In  the  year  1272,  granted  a  charter  to  the  town  of 
New'caftle,  giving  the  inhabitants  a  licenfe  to  dig  coals  j 
and  the  firfl  ftatute  relating  to  this  article  was  the 
9  Henry  V.  c.  10.  ordaining  all  keels  In  the  port  of 
Newxaftle  to  be  meafured  by  commiflioners,  before 
carriage  of  coals,  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  They  wxre  not 
brought  into  common  ufe  till  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ; 
and  were  then  fold  for  about  17s.  a  chaldron.  In 
fome  years  after  the  refioratlon,  there  were  shout  FAiticai 
200,000  chaldrons  burnt  In  London;  in  1670,  about 
270,000  chaldrons;  at  the  revolution,  upwards  of 
300,000  chaldrons  ;  and  at  prefent,  full  6co,oco  are 
annually  confumed  there.  There  Is,  befides,  an  im- 
menfe  confumption  in  other  parts  of  Briton,  and  In 
Ireland.  In  Scotland,  they  fupply  their  own  confump¬ 
tion,  and  alfo  export.  In  Ireland,  though  they  have 
coal,  yet  they  take  annually  to  the  value  of  30,0001. 
from  England,  and  i2,oool.  from  Scotland. 

The  moft  remarkable  coalery,  or  coal- work,  that  wx 
have  ever  had  in  this  Ifland,  was  that  WTOught  at  Bor- 
rowftounnefs,  under  the  fea.  The  veins  of  coal  were 
found  to  continue  under  the  bed  of  the  fea  In  this  place, 
and  the  colliers  had  the  courage  to  work  the  vein  near 
half  way  over;  there  being  a  mote  half  a  mile  from  the 
fliore,  where  there  was  an  entry  that  went  down  into 
the  coal-pit,  under  the  fea.  This  was  made  into  a 
kind  of  round  key  or  mote,  as  they  call  it,  built  fo  as  to 
keep  out  the  fea,  which  flowed  there  twelve  feet.  Here 
the  coals  were  laid,  and  a  fhip,  of  that  draught  of  wa¬ 
ter,  could  lay  her  fide  to  the  mote,  and  take  In  the 
coal.-— This  famous  coalery  belonged  to  the  earl  of 
Kincardine’s  family.  The  frefh  water  which  fprung 
from  the  bottom  and  fides  of  the  coal  pit,  was  always 
drawn  out  upon  the  fhore  by  an  engine  moved  by  wa¬ 
ter,  that  drew  it  forty  fathoms.  This  coal-pit  con- 
tinned  to  be  wrought  many  years  to  the  great  profit  of 
the  owners,  and  the  wonder  of  all  that  faw  it;  but,  at 
laft,  an  unexpefled  high  tide  drowmed  the  whole  at 
once ;  the  labourers  had  not  time  to  efcape,  but  perlfli- 
ed  In  It. 

There  are  feveral  other  countries  In  Europe  wdiich 
poffefs  confiderable  coal-mines  ;  as  France,  Liege, 

Germany,  and  Sweden.  Alfo  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  there  has  been  coal  difcovered,  and 
W’rought;  in  Newfoundland,  Cape-Breton,  Canada, 
and  fome  of  the  New  England  provinces.  But  In  all  Excellence 
thefe  countries,  the  coal  is  of  a  quality  much  Inferior  of  the  Bri¬ 
to  the  Britilh,  and  entirely  unfit  to  be  ufed  In  many  coals. 

ipanufaftures ; 


trade. 
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Coatery.  manufactures;  fo  that  they  are  obliged  to  import  great 
»  '  quantities  from  Britain  for  the  ufe  of  their  manufac- 

3  tures  of  iron,  &c. 

Importance  ,  Our  inland  coal-trade,  that  is,  carrying  coals  from 
coal.;^e^;^,C3{lle,  Sunderland,  Blith,  and  other  adjacent 
places  in  the  north  of  England,  as  alfo  from  the  frith 
of  Edinburgh  in  Scotland,  and  other  places  adjacent, 
to  the  city  of  London,  and  to  the  port  towns  on  the 
coafl  all  the  way,  as  w’ell  on  this  fide  of  Newcaftle, 
north,  as  up  the  channel  as  high  as  Portfmouth  weft, 
is  a  prodigious  article,  and  employs  abundance  of  (hip¬ 
ping  and  feamen  ;  infomuch  that,  in  a  time  of  ur¬ 
gent  necefTity,  the  coalery  navigation  alone  has  been 
able  to  fupply  the  government  with  a  body  of  feamen 
for  the  royal  navy,  able  to  man  a  confiderable  fleet  at 
a  very  (hort  warning,  and  that  without  difhculty,  when 
no  other  branch  of  trade  could  do  the  like.  Likewife 
the  Whitehaven  coaleries  in  Cumberland,  belonging,  to 
Sir  James  Lowther,  furnKh  feveral  counties  in  Ireland 
with  coals,  and  conftantly  employ  upwards  of  2000 
feamen  ;  which  alfo  is  a  noble  nurfery  for  the  navy  of 
this  kingdom.  And  not  only  do  the  pit-coals  fuffici- 
ently  fupply  all  the  ports,  but,  by  means  of  thofe  ports 
and  the  navigable  rivers,  all  the  adjacent  counties 
very  far  inland. 

In  (hort,  coals,  though  not  an  excluftve,  yet  may, 
with  propriety,  be  ftyled  a  peculiar  blelTing  to  Britain, 
from  their  great  plenty,  their  acknowledged  excel¬ 


lence,  and  their  being 
conveniently  (ituated 


found  in  fuch  place*  as  are 
'or  exportation.  Nor  is  there 
any  danger  of  the  export  trade  being  lelTened  even  by 
the  feveral  duties  that  have  been  laid  upon  them  ;  for 
the  foreign  confumpt  being  founded  in  necefTity  with 
regard  to  manufadiures,  and  in  economy  where  they 
are  ufed  for  convenience  (wood  and  turf  being  dearer 
than  coals  with  the  duty),  we  need  be  in  no  fear  of 
the  markets  declining.  There  is  as  little  room  to  be 
alarmed  from  an  apprehenfton  of  their  being  exhaufted, 
as  the  prefent  works  are  capable  of  fupply ing  us  for  a 
long  feries  of  years,  and  there  are  many  other  mines 
ready  to  be  opened  when  thefe  (hall  fail.  Befides, 
there  are  known  to  be  coals  in  many  parts  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  which  hitherto  they  have  had  no  encourage¬ 
ment  to  work. 

Befides  the  value  of  this  commodity  as  a  conveni- 
ency  of  life,  as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  as  giving 
rife  to  a  nurfery  of  feamen  for  the  increafe  of  the 
marine  ;  other  important  advantages  deferve  to  be  no¬ 
ticed.  Coals  are  in  many  refpedls,  and  in  a  very  high 
degree,  ufeful  to  the  landed  intereft  ;  not  only  by  rai- 
fing  exceedingly  the  real  value,  and  of  courfe  the  pur- 
chafe,  of  thofe  lands  in  w’hich  they  are  found,  and  thofe 
*  Thefe  are  through  which  it  is  necelTary  to  pafs  *  from  the  works 
emphati-  to  the  places  where  they  are  embarked,  but  from  the 
cally^ityled  improvements  they  have  occafioned  ;  fo  that 

^^are^et  counties  are  now  better  cultivated  than  Nor¬ 

at  as  high  thumberland,  and  the  fame  eflfe^ls  they  have  had  in  a 
rents  as  am  greater  or  lefs  degree  in  other  places,  Thoufands  of 
landed  pro-  laborious  people  are  employed  in  and  about  the  mines  ; 

thoufands  more  in  conveying  them  to  the  ports,  and 
on  board  the  ftiips  ;  to  fay  nothing  of  thofe  that  draw 
their  fubfiftence  from  the  carriage  of  them  by  land  to 
fupply  families,  8tc.  There  are  alfo  great  numbers 
that  live  in  a  (uperior  ftation  ;  as  ftewards,  direilors, 
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fa(ft:ors,  agents,  book-keepers,  To  thefe  we  may  Coalery.  ^ 

add  the  extraordinary  encouragement  given  to  inge-  ' 
nious  artifts  who  have  invented,  and  the  numerous 
workmen  continually  employed  about  thofe  feveral 
curious  and  coftly  machines  which,  for  a  variety  of 
purpofes  in  this  bufmefs,  are  in  continual  ufe,  and  of 
courfe  in  continual  wear  ;  w'e  may  join  to  thefe  the 
multitudes  that  obtain  their  living  from  the  many  ma- 
nufa<9:ures  in  which  they  are  employed,  and  which 
could  not  be  carried  on  but  by  the  help  and  cheapnefs 
of  coals.  Laftly,  the  produce  of  coals  exported,  which 
amounts  to  a  very  confiderable  fum,  befides  being  pro¬ 
fitable  to  the  owmers,  merchants,  and  mariners,  is  fo 
much  clear  gain  to  the  nation. 

It  might  be  expe61ed,  that  a  trade  fo  beneficial  to 
individuals,  and  to  the  nation  in  general,  and  which 
has  been  gradually  increafing  for  feveral  centuries  paft, 
would  have  been  advanced  by  this  time  to  very  great 
perfe(ftion,  and  reduced  to  a  regular  fyftem.  But,  in 
one  very  eifential  refpeft,  it  is  found  to  be  quite  other- 
wife.  The  art  of  W’orking  coal-mines  in  the  moft  pro¬ 
fitable  manner  is  indeed  highly  improved  ;  but  the  fun¬ 
damental  of  the  art,  that  of  fearching  for  and  difeo- 
vering  coal  in  any  diftridl  of  country  where  it  has  not 
yet  been  found,  has  never,  that  we  know  of,  been 
treated  in  a  fyftematic  manner.  The  reader,  there¬ 
fore,  will  not  be  dlfpleafed  to  find  this  defefl  fupplied 
in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  article,  together  with  a 
detail  of  all  the  other  operations  in  the  bufinefs  of 
coaleries.  ^ 

The  terreftrial  matters  which  compofe  the  folid  Situation  of 
parts  of  the  earth  are  difpofed  in  ftrata,  beds,  or  lay- the  ftrata. 
ers,  the  under  furface  of  one  bearing  againft  or  lying* 
upon  the  upper  furface  oT  that  below  it,  which  laft 
bears  or  lies  on  the  next  below  in  the  fame  manner. 

Thefe  ftrata  confift  of  very  different  kinds  of  mat¬ 
ter,  fuch  as  free-ftone,  lime-ftone,  metal-ftone  or  whin- 
ftone,  coal,  &c.  as  will  be  particularly  fpecified  in  the 
fequel. 

Some  of  thefe  ftrata  are  of  a  confiderable  thicknefs, 
being  often  found  from  lOO  to  200  feet  or  upwards, 
nearly  of  the  fame  kind  of  matter  from  the  fuperior 


perty  in 
Britain. 


to  the  inferior  furface  ;  and  others  are  found  of  the 
lead  thicknefs  imaginable,  one  inch  or  lefs. 

All  thefe  ftrata  are  divided  or  parted  from  each’  o- 
ther  laterally,  cither  by  tlieir  even,  fmooth,  polifhed 
furfaces,  with  very  thin  lamina  of  foft  or  dufty  matter 
betwixt  them,  called  the  partings  which  renders  them 
eafy  to  feparate  ;  or  elfe  only  by  the  furfaces  clofely' 
conjoined  to  each  other,  without  any  vlfible  matter  In- 
terpofed  betwixt  them  :  yet  the  different  fubftance  of 
each  ftratum  is  not  in  the  lead  intermixed,  though 
fometimes  they  adhere  fo  ftrongly  together,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  part  or  disjoin  them  ;  in  this  laft  cafe 
they  are  faid  to  have  a  had  parting. 

Befides  this  principal  divifion  or  parting  laterally, 
there  are,  in  fome  ftrata,  fecondary  dlvifions  or  part¬ 
ings  alfo  laterally,  feparatlng  or  approaching  towards 
a  feparatlon,  of  the  fame  ftratum,  into  parts  of  dif¬ 
ferent  thickneffes,  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  principal  partings  divide  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ftrata  from  each  other  :  but  thefe  fecondary 
ones  are  not  fo  ftrong  or  vifible,  nor  make  fo  effe6lual 
a  parting,  as  the  principal  ones  do ;  and  are  only  met 

with 
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Coalcry.  with  In  fuch  flrata,  as  are  not  of  an  uniform  hardnefs, 
texture,  or  colour,  from  the  upper  to  the  under  fur- 
face. 

There  are  other  divlfions  or  partings,  called  backsy 
in  almoft  every  ftratum,  which  crofs  the  former  late¬ 
ral  ones  longitudinally,  and  cut  the  whole  ftratum 
through  Its  two  furfaces  into  long  rhomboidal  figures. 
Thefc  again  are  crofted  by  others  called  cutters^  run¬ 
ning  either  in  an  oblique  or  perpendicular  direftion 
to  the  laft  mentioned  backs,  and  alfo  cut  the  ftratum 
through  Its  two  furfaces.  Both  thefe  backs  and  cut¬ 
ters  generally  extend  from  the  upper  or  fuperior  ftra¬ 
tum  dowm  through  feveral  of  the  lower  ones  )  fo  that 
thefe  backs  and  cutters,  together  with  the  lateral 
partings  before  mentioned,  divide  every  ftratum  into 
innumerable  cubic,  prifmatic,  aud  rhomboidal  figures, 
according  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  ftratum,  and  the  po- 
fition  and  number  of  the  backs  and  cutters.  They 
fometimes  have  a  kind  of  thin  partition  of  dufty  or 
foft  matter  in  them,  and  fometimes  none,  like  the  firft 
mentioned  partings  j  but  the  fofter  kind  of  ftrata  ge¬ 
nerally  have  more  backs  and  cutters  than  the  harder 
kind,  and  they  do  not  extend  or  penetrate  through  the 
others. 

cSiX  explain  this  a  little  further,  let  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 

F,  G,  (fig.  I.)  reprefeiit  the  principal  partings  before 
mentioned,  or  the  upper  and  under  furfaces  of  any 
ftratum  j  then  b,  d,  <?,  jf,  will  reprefent  the  fe- 
condary  lateral  partings  nearly  parallel  to  the  princi¬ 
pal  ones  j  hy  /,  hy  /,  w,  the  longitudinal  partings  cal¬ 
led  hacks  ;  /z,  0,  />,  r,  r,  the  crofs  partings  called 
cutters y  crofting  the  laft  mentioned  ones  either  oblique¬ 
ly  or  perpendicular. 

In  all  places  where  the  ftrata  He  regular,  they  are 
divided  and  fubdivided  in  the  manner  above  men¬ 
tioned  j  and  fometimes  in  this  manner  extend  through 
a  pretty  large  diftrlft  of  country  *,  though  it  is  often 
otherwife  •,  for  their  regularity  is  frequently  Interrupt¬ 
ed,  and  the  ftrata  broken  and  difordered,  by  fundry 
chafms,  breaches,  or  fifiures,  w^hich  are  differently  de¬ 
nominated  according  to  their  various  dimenfions,  and 
the  matters  with  which  they  are  filled,  viz.  dikes, 
hitches,  and  troubles,  which  ftiall  be  explained  in 
g  order. 

Dikes.  Dikes  are  the  largeft  kind  of  fiffures.  They  feem  to 

be  nothing  but  a  crack  or  breach  of  the  folid  ftrata, 
occafioiied  by  one  part  of  them  being  broken  away  and 
fallen  from  the  other.  They  generally  run  in  a  ftraight 
line  for  a  confiderable  length,  and  penetrate  from  the 
furface  to  the  greateft  depth  ever  yet  tried,  in  a  di- 
reftion  fometimes  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and 
fometimes  obliquely.  The  fame  kind  of  ftrata  are  found 
lying  upon  each  other  in  the  fame  order,  but  the  whole 
of  them  greatly  elevated  or  deprefted,  on  the  one  fide 
of  the  dike  as  on  the  other.  Thefe  fiffures  are  fome¬ 
times  two  or  three  feet  wide,  and  fometimes  many 
fathoms.  If  the  fiffure  or  dike  be  of  any  confiderable 
width,  it  is  generally  filled  with  heterogeneous  mat¬ 
ter,  different  from  that  of  the  folid  ftrata  on  each  fide 
of  it.  It  is  fometimes  found  filled  with  clay,  gravel, 
or  fand  j  fometimes  with  a  confufed  mafs  of  different 
kinds  of  ftone  lying  edgeways  5  and  at  other  times 
with  a  folid  body  of  free-ftone,  or  even  whin  ftone. 
When  the  fiffure  is  of  no  great  wddth,  as  fuppofe  tw^o 
or  three  feet  only,  it  is  then  ufually  found  filled  with 
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a  confufed  mixture  of  the  different  matters  W’hich  Coalcry- 
compofe  the  adjoining  ftrata,  confolidated  into  one v— 
mafs.  If  the  dike  runs  or  ftretches  north  and  fouth, 
and  the  fame  kind  of  ftrata  are  found  on  the  eaft  fide 
of  the  dike,  in  a  fttuation  with  rcfpe6l  to  the  horizon 
lO  or  20  fathoms  lower  than  on  the  other  fide,  it  is 
then  fald  to  be  a  dip-dike  or  downcaJI~dike  of  xo  or  20 
fathoms  to  the  eaftward  ;  or  counting  from  the  eaft 
fide,  it  is  then  faid  to  be  a  rife-dike  or  upcajl  of  fo 
many  fathoms  w^eftward.  If  the  ftrata  on  one  fide 
are  not  much  higher  or  lower  w'ith  refpe£l  to  the  ho¬ 
rizontal  line,  than  thofe  on  the  other,  but  only  broken 
off  and  removed  to  a  certain  diftance,  it  is  then  faid 
to  be  a  dike  of  fo  many  fathoms  thick,  and  from  the 
matter  contained  between  the  two  fides  of  the  fiffure 
or  dike,  it  is  denominated  a  clay-dike, Jlone-dykey  &c.  ^ 

A  hitch  is  only  a  dike  or  fiffure  of  a  fmaller  degree, Hitches, 
by  which  the  ftrata  on  one  fide  are  not  elevated  or 
feparated  from  thofe  on  the  other  fide  above  one  fa¬ 
thom.  Thefe  hitches  are  denominated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  dikes,  according  to  the  number  of  feet  they 
elevate  or  deprefs  the  ftrata. 

There  are  dikes  (though  they  are  not  often  met 
with  in  the  coal-countries)  whofe  cavities  are  filled 
with  fparr,  the  ores  of  iron,  lead,  vitriol,  or  other  me¬ 
tallic  or  mineral  matters  )  and  it  is  pretty  well  known, 
that  all  metallic  veins  are  nothing  elfe  than  what  in 
the  coal  countries  are  called  dikes. 

The  ftrata  are  generally  found  lying  upon  each 
other  in  the  fame  order  on  one  fide  of  the  dike  as  on 
the  other,  as  mentioned  above,  and  nearly  of  the  fame 
thickneffes,  appearing  to  have  been  originally  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  fame  regular  ftrata,  and  the  dike  only 
a  breach  by  fome  later  accident,  perpendicularly  or 
obliquely  down  through  them,  by  w'hich  one  part  is 
removed  to  a  fmall  diftance,  and  depreffed  to  a  lower 
fituation  than  the  other.  But  this  Is  not  the  only  al¬ 
teration  made  in  the  ftrata  by  dikes  j  for  generally  to 
a  confiderable  diftance  on  each  fide  of  the  dike,  all  the 
ftrata  are  in  a  kind  of  fhattered  condition,  very  ten¬ 
der,  eafily  pervious  to  w^ater,  and  debafed  greatly  in 
their  quality,  and  their  inclination  to  the  horizon  often 
altered. 

Troubles  may  be  denominated  dikes  of  the  fi'nalleftxrouLes. 
degree  j  for  they  are  not  a  real  breach,  but  only  a  ten¬ 
dency  towards  it,  which  has  not  taken  a  full  effefl. 

The  ftrata  are  generally  altered  by  a  trouble  from 
their  regular  fite  to  a  different  pofition.  When  the 
regular  courfe  of  the  ftrata  Is  nearly  level,  a  trouble 
will  caufe  a  Hidden  and  confiderable  afeent  or  defeent  j 
where  they  have,  in  their  regular  fituation,  a  certain 
degree  of  afeent  or  defeent,  a  trouble  either  increafes 
or  alters  it  to  a  contrary  pofition  :  and  a  trouble  has 
thefe  effedls  upon  the  ftrata  in  common  with  dikes, 
that  it  greatly  debafes  them  from  their  original  qua¬ 
lity  j  the  partings  are  feparated  ^  the  backs  and  cutters 
disjoined,  and  their  regularity  difordered  *,  the  original 
cubic  and  prifmatic  figures,  of  which  the  ftrata  were 
compofed,  are  broken,  the  diflocation  filled  with  hete¬ 
rogeneous  matter,  and  the  whole  ftrata  are  reduced  to 
a  fofter  and  more  friable  ftate. 

The  ftrata  are  feldcm  or  never  found  to  lie  in  a 
true  horizontal  fituation  \  but  generally  have  an  incli¬ 
nation  or  defeent,  called  the  dip,  to  fome  particular 
part  of  the  horizon.  If  this  inclination  be  to  the  eaft¬ 
ward, 
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Coalery.  ward,  it  is  called  an  eajl  dip^  and  a  ^^ejl  rife  ;  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  point  of  the  compafs  to  which  the  dip 
incline's,  it  is  denominated,  and  the  afeent  or  rife  is 
to  the  contrary  point.  This  inclination  or  dip  of  the 
ftrata  is  found  to  hold  everywhere.  In  fome  places,  it 
varies  very  little  from  the  level  ;  in  others,  very  con- 
fiderably  \  and  in  fome  fo  much,  as  to  be  nearly  in 
a  perpendicular  dire6tion  :  but  whatever  degree  of 
inclination  the  ftrata  have  to  the  horizon,  if  not  inter¬ 
rupted  by  dikes,  hitches,  or  troubles,  they  are  always 
found  to  lie  in  the  firft  regular  manner  mentioned. 
They  generally  continue  upon  one  uniform  dip  until 
they  are  broken  or  difordered  by  a  dike,  hitch,  or 
trouble,  by  which  the  dip  is  often  altered,  fometimes 
to  a  different  part  of  the  horizon,  and  often  to  an  op- 
pofite  point ;  fo  that  on  one  fide  of  a  dike,  hitch,  or 
trouble,  if  the  ftrata  have  an  eaft  dip,  on  the  other  fide 
they  may  have  an  eaft  rife,  which  is  a  weft  dip  \  and 
in  general,  any  confiderable  alteration  in  the  dip  is  ne¬ 
ver  met  with,  but  what  is  occafioned  by  the  circum- 
ftances  laft  mentioned. 

Plate  To  illuftrate  w^hat  has  been  faid,  fee  fig.  2.  w^here 

GXfilX.  hy  r,  d,  &c.  reprefent  a  courfe  of  ftrata  lying  upon 

each  other,  having  a  certain  inclination  to  the  horizon. 
AB,  is  a  downcaft-dike,  w'hich  depreffes  the  ftrata 
obliquely  to  efghy  &c.  lying  upon  each  other  in  the 
fame  order,  but  altered  in  their  inclination  to  the  ho¬ 
rizon.  CD  reprefents  a  clay  or  freeftone  dike,  where 
the  ftrata  are  neither  elevated  nor  depreffed,  but  only 
broken  off  and  removed  to  a  certain  diftance.  EF,  re¬ 
prefents  a  hitch,  which  breaks  off  and  depreffes  the  ftra¬ 
ta  only  a  little,  but  alters  their  inclination  to  the  hori- 
GH,  reprefents  a  trouble,  where  the  ftrata  on 


one  fide  are  not  entirely  broken  off  from  thofe  on  the 
other,  but  only  in  a  cruftied  and  irregular  fituation. 

As  fome  particular  ftrata  are  found  at  fome  times  to 
increafe,  and  at  other  times  to  diminifh,  in  their  thick- 
neffes,  whilft  others  remain  the  fame,  confequently 
they  cannot  be  all  parallel  5  yet  this  increafe  and  dimi¬ 
nution  in  their  thickneffes  come  on  very  gradually. 

The  ftrata  are  not  found  difpofed  in  the  earth  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  fpecific  gravities  \  for  we  often  find 
ftrata  of  very  denfe  matter  near  the  furface,  and  per¬ 
haps  at  50  or  even  100  fathoms  beneath,  w^e  meet 
with  ftrata  of  not  half  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  firft. 
A  ftratum  of  iron  ore  is  very  often  found  above  one 
of  coal,  though  the  former  has  twice  the  gravity  of 
the  latter  5  and,  in  ftiort,  there  is  fuch  an  abfolute  un¬ 
certainty  in  forming  any  judgment  of  the  dlfpofition 
of  the  ftrata  from  their  fpecific  gravities,  that  it  can¬ 
not  in  the  leaft  be  relied  upon. 

It  has  been  Imagined  by  many,  that  hills  and  yal- 
lies  are  occafioned  by  thofe  breaches  in  the  ftrata  be¬ 
fore  mentioned  called  dikes ;  but  this  is  contradicted 
by  experience.  If  it  was  fo,  we  ftiould  meet  with 
dikes  at  the  (kirts  of  the  hills,  and  by  the  fides  of  val- 
lies,  and  the  fea-ftiore  5  but  inftead  of  that,  we  gene¬ 
rally  find  the  ftrata  lying  as  uniformly  regular  un¬ 
der  hills  and  vallies,  and  beneath  the  bottom  of  the 
fea  (as  far  as  has  been  yet  tried),  as  in  the  moft  cham¬ 
paign  countries.  It  may  happen,  indeed,  that  a  dike 
is  met  w’ith  in  fome  of  thefe  places  \  but  that  being 
only  a  cafual  circumftance,  can  never  be  admitted  as 
a  general  caufe.  Whatever  irregularities  are  occa¬ 
fioned  in  the  folid  ftrata  by  dikes,  or  other  breaches, 
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are  commonly  covered  over  and  evened  by  thofe  beds  Coalery.  ^ 
of  gravel,  clay,  fand,  or  foil,  which  lie  uppermoft,  ^ 
and  form  the  outward  furface  of  the  earth.  Where- 
ever  thefe  fofter  matters  have  been  carried  off,  or 
removed  by  accident,  as  on  the  tops  of  hills  and  the 
fides  of  vallies,  there  the  folid  ftrata  are  expofed,  and 
the  dip,  rife,  and  other  circumftances  of  them  may 
be  examined  \  but  no  certain  conclufions  can  be  drawm, 
merely  from  the  unevennefs  and  inequalities  of  the  out¬ 
ward  furface. 

The  preceding  obfervations,  upon  the  general  dlfpo¬ 
fition  of  the  folid  ftrata,  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
ftrata  of  coal  as  to  thofe  of  ftone  or  other  matter.  ^ 

We  (hall  next  give  an  account  of  the  feveral  ftrata  Defeription 
of  coal,  and  of  ftone,  and  other  matters,  which  are^ftheftra- 
ufually  conne£led  with  coal,  and  are  found  to  have  a 
particular  affinity  wfith  it  \  and,  for  the  fake  of  dlftlnc- 
tion,  ftiall  arrange  them  into  fix  principal  claffes,  which 
will  include  all  the  varieties  of  ftrata  that  have  been 
found  to  occur  in  all  thofe  diftri6ls  of  country,  both  in 
Scotland  and  England,  where  coal  abounds. 

1.  Of  Whin -f  one  The  ftrata  of  what  is  denomi¬ 

nated  whin-ftone  are  the  hardeft  of  all  others  \  the  an¬ 
gular  pieces  of  it  will  cut  glafs  \  it  is  of  a  very  coarfe 
texture,  and  when  broken  acrofs  the  grain,  exhibits  the 
appearance  of  large  grains  of  fand  half  vitrified^  it 
can  fcarcely  be  wTought,  or  broken  in  pieces,  by  com¬ 
mon  tools,  without  the  afliftance  of  gunpowder  \  each 
ftratum  is  commonly  homogeneous  in  fubftance  and 
colour,  and  cracked  in  the  rock  to  a  great  depth.  The 
moft  common  colours  of  thefe  ftrata  are  black  or  dark 
blue,  yet  there  are  others  of  it  a(h-coloured  and  fight 
brown.  Their  thicknefs  in  all  the  coal  countries  is 
but  inconfiderable,  from  fix  or  five  feet  dowm  to  a  few 
inches ;  and  it  is  only  in  a  few  places,  they  are  met 
with  of  thefe  thickneffes.  In  the  air  it  decays  a  little, 
leaving  a  browm  powder  ;  and  in  the  fire  it  cracks,  and 
turns  reddilh  browui.  Limeftone,  and  what  is  called 
hafard  Itmefoiiey  is  fometimes,  though  rarely,  met  wdth 
in  coaleries.  It  is  a  well  known  ftone  5  but  from  its 
refemblance  in  hardnefs  and  colour  is  often  mlftaken 
for  a  kind  of  whin.  Sometimes,  particularly  in  hilly 
countries,  the  folid  matter  next  the  furface  is  found 
to  be  a  kind  of  foft  or  rotten  wEin  5 — but  it  may  be 
noted,  that  this  is  only  a  mafs  of  heterogeneous  mat¬ 
ter  difpofed  upon  the  regular  ftrata  \  and  that  beneath 
this,'  all  the  ftrata  are  generally  found  in  as  regular  an 
order  as  wEere  this  heterogeneous  matter  does  not  oc¬ 
cur. 

2.  Of  PoffoneJ]  This  is  a  freeftone  of  the  hard¬ 
eft  kind,  and  next  to  the  limeftone  with  refpe61  to 
hardnefs  and  folidity.  It  is  of  a  very  fine  texture  j  and 
when  broken  appears  as  if  compofed  of  the  fineft  fand. 

It  is  commonly  found  in  a  homogeneous  mafs,  though 
variegated  in  colour  5  and,  from  its  hardnefs,  is  not 
liable  to  injuiy  from  being  expofed  to  the  wreath er. 

Of  this  kind  of  ftone  there  are  four  varieties,  which 
may  be  diftinguiftied  by  their  colour.  The  moft  com¬ 
mon  is  v;hite  poft,  which  in  appearance  is  like  Port¬ 
land  ftone,  but  confiderably  harder  5  it  is  fometimes 
variegated  with  ftreaks  or  fpots  of  browm,  red,  or 
black. 

Gray  poft  is  alfo  very  common ;  it  appears  like  a 
mixture  of  fine  black  and  white  fand  ;  it  is  often  va¬ 


riegated  with  brown  and  black  ftreaks  j  the  laft  men- 
F  f  tioned 
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tioned  appear  like  fmall  clouds  compofed  of  particles 
of  coal. 

Brown  or  yellow  poll  is  often  met  with  of  differ¬ 
ent  degrees  of  colour ;  mofl  commonly  of  the  colour 
of  light  ochre  or  yellow  fand.  It  is  as  hard  as  the 
reft,  and  fometimes  variegated  with  white  and  black 
flreaks. 

Red  port  is  generally  of  a  dull  red  colour  :  this  is 
but  rarely  met  w’ith  j  it  is  often  flreaked  with  white 
or  black. 

All  thefe  lie  in  ftrata  of  different  thickneffes  5  but 
commonly  thicker  than  any  other  flrata  whatever:  they 
are  Separated  from  each  other,  and  from  other  kinds 
of  flrata,  by  partings  of  coal,  fand,  or  foft  matter  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colours  wdiich  are  very  diftinguifhable. 

3.  Of  Sand-J}oneJ\  This  is  a  freeflone  of  a  coarfer 
texture  than  poll,  and  not  fo  hard  ;  is  fo  lax  as  to  be 
eafily  pervious  to  water  ;  when  broken,  is  apparently 
of  a  coarfe  fandy  fubflance  \  is  friable  and  moulders  to 
fand  when  expofed  to  the  wind  and  rain  j  has  frequent¬ 
ly  white  fhining  fpangles  in  it,  and  pebbles  or  other 
fmall  flones  enclofed  in  its  mafs.  Of  this,  there  are 
two  kinds  commonly  met  with,  diflinguifhed  by  their 
colours,  gray  and  brown,  w^hich  are  of  different  (hades, 
lighter  or  darker  in  proportion  to  the  mixture  of 
white  in  them.  It  is  mofl  generally  found  in  flrata  of 
coiifiderable  thicknefs,  without  many  fecondary  part¬ 
ings  \  and  fometimes,  though  rarely,  it  is  fubdivided 
into  layers  as  thin  as  the  common  gray  flate.  It  has 
generally  fandy  or  foft  partings. 

4.  Of  Metal fione.']  This  is  a  tolerably  hard  flratum, 
being  in  point  of  hardnefs  next  to  fand-flone  ^  gene¬ 
rally  folid,  compa61,  of  confiderable  weight,  and  of 
an  argillaceous  fubflance,  containing  many  nodules  or 
balls  of  iron  ore,  and  yellow  or  white  pyrites  5  its  part¬ 
ings,  or  the  furfaces  of  its  flrata,  are  hard,  polifhed, 
and  fmooth  as  glafs.  When  broken,  it  has  a  dull 
dufky  appearance  (though  of  a  fine  texture),  like  hard 
dried  clay  mixed  with  particles  of  coal.  Though  hard 
in  the  mine  or  quarry,  w^hen  expofed  to  the  frefh  air  it 
falls  into  very  fmall  pieces.  The  mofl  ufual  colour  of 
this  flone  is  black  \  but  there  are  feveral  other  lighter 
colours,  down  to  a  light  brown  or  gray.  It  is  eafily 
diilinguiflied  from  freeflone  by  its  texture  and  colour, 
as  well  as  by  its  other  chara61eriflics.  It  lies  in  flrata 
of  various  thickneffes,  though  feldom  fo  thick  as  the 
two  lafl  mentioned  kinds  of  flone. 

5.  Of  Shiver,'^  This  flratum  is  more  frequently  met 
with  in  coaleries  than  any  other.  There  are  many  va¬ 
rieties  of  it,  both  in  hardnefs  and  colour  ;  but  they  all 
agree  in  one  general  charaflerifiic.  The  black  colour 
is  mofl  common  5  it  Is  called  by  the  miners  black  flnver^ 
black  metal^  or  bleas.  It  is  fofter  than  metal-flone, 
and  in  the  mine  is  rather  a  tough  than  a  hard  fub¬ 
flance,  is  not  of  a  folid  or  compa£l  matter,  being  ea¬ 
fily  feparable,  by  the  multitude  of  its  partings,  &.c. 
into  very  fmall  parts,  and  readily  abforbing  water. 
The  fubflance  of  this  flratum  is  an  Indurated  bole, 
commonly  divided  into  thin  laminse  of  unequal  thick¬ 
neffes,  which  break  Into  long  fmall  pieces  when  flruck 
with  force  j  and,  on  examination,  they  appear  to  be 
fmall  irregular  rhomboids  :  each  of  thefe  fmall  pieces 
has  a  polifhed  glaffy  furface  j  and,  when  broken  crofs 
the  grain,  appears  of  a  dry,  leafy,  or  laminated  tex¬ 


ture,  like  exceedingly  fine  clay ;  It  Is  very  friable  5  Coalery. 
feels  to  the  touch  like  an  un£luous  fubflance  ;  and  dif-  — « 
folves  in  air  or  water  to  a  fine  pinguid  black  clay. 

There  arc  almofl  conflantly  found  Inclofed  In  Its  flrata 
lumps  or  nodules  of  iron  ore,  often  real  beds  of  the 
fame. 

There  are  other  colours  of  this  flratum  befides  black. 

The  brown  or  dun  fhiver  is  very  frequently  met  with  \ 
it  agrees  with  the  above  defeription  in  every  thing  but 
colour.  Gray  fluver  is  alfo  very  common  :  it  feems  to 
be  only  a  mixture  of  the  black  and  dun  j  and  by  the 
different  degrees  of  mixture  of  thefe  colours  others  are 
produced.  It  lies  in  flrata  fometimes  of  confiderable 
thicknefs,  at  other  times  not  exceeding  a  few  feet : 
they  are  commonly  parted  from  each  other  by  laminae 
of  fpar,  coal,  or  foft  matter. 

6.  Of  Coal,']  Referring  the  reader,  for  the  fcientific 
divifioii  of  coals,  to  Mineralogy,  and  the  preceding 
articles,  we  fhall  here  confider  them  as  diflinguifliable 
into  three  kinds,  according  to  their  degrees  of  inflam¬ 
mability. 

I.  The  leaf!  inflammable  kinds  are  thofe  knowm  by 
the  name  of  Welfh  coal,  which  is  found  in  Wales  ;  Kil¬ 
kenny  coal,  which  is  found  near  Kilkenny  in  Ireland  \ 
and  blind  or  deaf  coal,  which  is  found  In  many  parts  of 
Scotland  and  England.  This  coal  takes  a  confiderable 
degree  of  heat  to  kindle  It,  but  when  once  thoroughly 
ignited  will  burn  a  long  time  *,  it  remains  in  the  fire 
in  feparate  pieces  without  flicking  together  or  caking  ^ 
it  produces  neither  flame  nor  fmoke,  and  makes  no 
cinder,  but  burns  to  a  white  flony  flag  ;  it  makes  a 
hot  glow^ing  fire  like  charcoal  or  cinders,  and  emits 
effluvia  of  a  fuffocating  nature,  which  renders  It  unfit 
for  burning  in  dwelling-houfes,  its  chief  ufe  being 
among  maltflers,  dyers,  &c.  for  drying  their  commo¬ 
dities.  2.  Open  burning  coal,  foon  kindles,  making  a 
hot  pleafant  fire,  but  is  foon  confumed  :  it  produces 
both  fmoke  and  flame  In  abundance  ;  but  lies  open  in 
the  fire,  and  does  not  cake  together  fo  as  to  form  cin¬ 
ders,  its  furface  being  burnt  to  afhes  before  it  is  tho¬ 
roughly  calcined  in  the  midft  *,  from  this  it  has  its 
name  of  an  open  burning  coal ;  it  burns  to  white  or 
brown  afhes  very  light.  Of  this  kind  is  cannel-coal, 
jett,  parrot,  fplint,  and  mofl  of  the  coals  in  Scotland. 

3.  Clofe  burning  coaly  kindles  very  quickly,  makes  a 
very  hot  fire,  melts  and  runs  together  like  bitumen, 
the  very  fmallefl  culm  making  the  finefl  cinders,  which 
being' thoroughly  burnt,  are  porous  and  light  as  a  pu¬ 
mice  flone,  and  when  broken  are  of  a  fhining  lead  co¬ 
lour  5  it  makes  a  more  durable  fire  than  any  other 
coal,  and  finally  burns  to  browm  or  reddifh  coloured 
heavy  afhes.  Of  this  kind  are  the  Newcaflle  and  fe¬ 
veral  other  of  the  Englifh  coals,  and  the  fmithy  coals 
of  Scotland.  The  open  and  the  clofe  burning  coal 
mixed  together,  make  a  more  profitable  fire  for  domef- 
tic  ufes  than  either  of  them  feparate. 

In  all  thofe  diflrl(5ls  of  country  where  coal  is  found, 
there  are  generally  fev^eral  flrata  of  it  j  perhaps  all  the 
different  kinds  above  mentioned  will  be  found  In  fome, 
and  only  one  of  the  kinds  in  others  ;  yet  this  one  kind 
may  be  divided  into  many  different  feams  or  flrata, 
by  beds  of  fluver  or  other  kinds  of  matter  interpofing, 
fo  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  fo  many  feparate 
flrata. 
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All  thefe  ftrata  above  defcribed,  with  their  feveral 
varieties,  do  not  lie  or  bear  upon  each  other  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  defcribed,  nor  in  any  certain 
or  invariable  order.  Though  there  be  found  the  fame 
kinds  of  ftrata  in  one  coalery  or  diftrift  as  in  another, 
yet  they  may  be  of  very  different  thickneffes.  In 
fome  places  there  are  moft  of  the  hard  kinds,  in  others 
moft  of  the  fofter  ;  and  in  any  one  diftrid  it  rarely 
happens  that  all  the  various  kinds  are  found  5  for  fome 
kinds,  perhaps,  occur  only  once  or  twice,  whilft  others 
occur  10  or  20  times  before  we  reach  the  principal 
ftratum  of  coal. 

In  order  to  explain  this,  fuppofe  the  flrata  in  the 
pit  at  A  (fig.  3.)  lie  in  the  order  r,  &c.  they 
may  be  fo  much  altered  in  their  thickneffes,  by  rea- 
fon  of  fome  of  them  increafing  and  others  diminifh- 
ing,  at  the  diftance  of  B,  that  they  may  be  found  there 
of  very  different  thickneffes  *,  or  if  they  are  examined 
in  a  pit  at  D,  by  reafon  of  its  lower  fituatlon,  and  the 
flrata  there  not  being  a  continuation  of  thofe  in  the 
other  places,  they  may  be  very  different  both  in  their 
order  and  thickneffes,  and  yet  of  the  fame  kinds. 

Though  they  be  thus  found  very  different  in  one 
coalery  or  diflridl  from  what  they  are  found  to  be  in 
another,  with  refpe£l  to  their  thickneffes,  and  the  or¬ 
der  in  which  they  lie  upon  each  other,  yet  we  never 
meet  with  a  ftratum  of  any  kind  of  matter  but  wdiat 
belongs  to  fome  of  thofe  above  defcribed. 

To  illuftrate  how  the  various  ftrata  lie  in  fome 
places,  and  how  often  the  fame  ftratum  may  occur  be- 
twixt  the  furface  and  the  coal,  we  fliall  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  example.  The  numbers  in  the  left-hand  co¬ 
lumn  refer  to  the  claffes  of  ftrata  before  defcribed,  to 
which  each  belongs.  The  fecond  column  contains  the 
names  of  the  ftrata  j  and  the  four  numeral  columns  to 
the  right  hand,  exprefs  the  thicknefs  of  each  ftraturh, 
in  fathoms,  yards,  feet,  and  inches. 

Example. 


N® 

Fas 

Yd.^ 

Ft. 

Im. 

Soil  and  gravel 

0 

I 

I 

0 

Clay  mixed  with  loofe  ftones 

I 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Coarfe  brown  fand-ftone,  with  foft  part¬ 
ings  '  .  *  : 

3 

0 

2 

6 

2 

White  poft,  with  ftuvery  partings 

i 

I 

0 

5 

5 

Black  ftiiver  or  bleas,  with  iron-ftone  balls 

2 

0 

2 

0 

6 

Coarfe  fplinty  coal 

0 

0 

2 

6 

5 

Soft  gray  ftiiver  -  -  - 

0 

I 

0 

7 

2 

Brown  and  gray  poft,  ftreaked  with  black 

I 

0 

2 

0 

5 

Black  ftiiver,  with  beds  and  balls  of  iron- 
ftone,  .  -  - 

0 

I 

2 

6 

4 

Gray  and  black  metal-ftone 

0 

I 

I 

9 

2 

White  and  brown  poft 

I 

I 

0 

0 

5 

Black  and  gray  ftiiver,  ftreaked  with  white 

0 

I 

0 

6 

3 

Soft  gray  fand-ftone,  with  ftiivery  partings 

0 

I 

1 

0 

2 

Yellow  and  white  poft,  with  fandy  partings 

I 

0 

2 

0 

5 

Black  and  dun  ftiiver,  with  iron-ftone  baits 

0 

1 

2 

6 

2 

White  poft  ftreaked  witn  black,  and  black 
partings  ‘ 

I 

0 

0 

6 

5 

Gray  ftiiver,  with  iron-ftone  balls 

0 

I 

0 

9 

4 

Brown  and  black  metal-ftone 

I 

I 

2 

6 

5 

Hal'd  flaty  black  ftiiver 

I 

I 

0 

0 

6 

Coal,  hard  and  fine  fplint 

0 

0 

3 

6 

5 

Solt  black  ftiiver 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

Coal,  fine  and  clear 

0 

0 

3 

3 

5 

Hard  black  ftiiver 

0 

0 

I 

0 

Total  Fathoms 

25 

1  ° 

0 
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In  this  inftance  the  fpecies  of  fand-flone  only  oc»  CoiUry.  ^ 
curs  twice,  poft  five  times,  whilft  the  ftiiver  occurs  no 
lefs  than  nine  times. 

To  apply  the  foregoing  obfervatlonS  to  pra<5llcc. 

Suppofe  it  was  required  to  examine  w'hether  there 
w^as  coal  in  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining  to,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of,  other  coaleries,  it 

In  the  firft  place,  it  is  proper  to  be  informed,  at  Methods  of 
fome  of  the  adjacent  coaleries,  of  the  number  and  kinds 
of  ftrata,  the  order  in  which  they  lie  upon  each  other  5  ° 
to  what  point  of  the  horizon,  and  in  what  quantity, 
they  dip  if  any  dikes,  hitches,  or  troubles,  and  the 
courfe  they  ftretch.  Having  learnt  thefe  circumftan-  Rule  ift. 
ces,  fearch  in  the  ground  under  examination  where 
the  ftrata  are  expoled  to  view,  and  compare  thefe 
with  the  other.  If  they  be  of  the  fame  kinds,  and 
nearly  correfpond  in  order  and  thicknefs,  and  be  lying 
in  a  regular  manner,  and  agree  by  computation  with 
the  dip  and  rife,  it  may  fafely  be  concluded  the  coal  is 
there  j  and  the  depth  of  it  may  be  judged  from  the 
depth  of  the  coal  in  the  other  coalery,  below  any  par¬ 
ticular  ftratum  which  is  vifible  in  this. 

If  the  folid  ftrata  are  not  expofed  to  view,  neither  ad. 
in  the  hills  nor  valleys  of  the  ground  under  examina¬ 
tion,  then  fearch  in  the  adjoining  grounds,  and  if  the 
fame  kind  of  ftrata  are  found  there  as  in  the  adjacent 
coalery,  and  there  is  reafon,  from  the  dip  and  other 
circumftances,  to  believe  that  they  ftretch  through  the 
ground  to  be  examined  ^  it  may  then  be  concluded  that 
the  coal  is  there,  as  well  as  thefe  other  ftrata. 

Suppofe  a  coalery  is  on  the  fide  of  a  hill  at  A,  fig.  3. 
and  you  would  fearch  for  a  coal  at  B,  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  hill,  but  in  a  much  low^er  fituation  ^  by  obferving 
the  feveral  ftrata  lying  above  the  coal  at  A,  and  the 
point  to  which  they  dip,  w’hich  is  diredlly  towards  B 
(if  clear  of  dikes),  you  may  expe£l  to  find  the  fame 
kind  of  ftrata  on  the  other  fide  of  the  hill,  but  much 
lower  down.  Accordingly,  if  fome  of  the  ftrata  are 
vifible  in  the  face  of  the  precipice  C,  they  may  be 
compared  wdth  fome  of  thofe  in  the  pit  at  A.  Or,  if 
they  are  not  to  be  feen  there,  by  fearching  in  the  op- 
polite  hill,  they  may  perhaps  be  difeovered  at  the  place 
F  y  where,  if  they  be  found  in  the  manner  before  men¬ 
tioned,  and  there  be  reafon  to  believe  they  extend  re¬ 
gularly  from  the  firft  place  to  this,  it  is  more  than  pro¬ 
bable  the  coal,  as  w’ell  as  thefe  ftrata,  will  be  found  in 
the  intermediate  ground. 

If  the  ground  to  be  examined  lie  more  to  the  rife  3(1. 
of  the  coal,  as  at  E,  which  being  fuppofed  to  be  on  a 
flat,  perhaps  the  folid  ftrata  there  may  be  wholly  co¬ 
vered  by  the  gravel,  clay,  8lc.  of  the  outward  furface 
lying  upon  them.  In  this  cafe,  by  meafuring  the  ho¬ 
rizontal  diftance  and  the  defeent  of  ground  from  A 
to  E,  and  computing  the  quantity  of  afeent  or  rife  of 
the  coal  in  that  diftance  \  by  comparing  thefe  toge¬ 
ther,  it  may  be  judged  at  what  depth  the  coal  will  be 
found  there,  allowing  that  it  lie  regular.  Thus,  fup¬ 
pofe  the  coal  at  A  80  yards  deep,  the  diftance  front 
A  to  E  500  yards,  and  that  the  coal  rifes  one  yard  in 
10  of  horizontal  diftance  : 

Then,  from  the  depth  of  the  pit  80 

Dedu£l  th?  defeent  of  ground  from  A  to 
E,  fuppofe  -  -  -  24 
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Coalery.  This  remainder  would  be  the  depth,  it  the 

coal  was  level  -  -  56 

•  But  as  the  coal  rifes  i  in  10  yards,  then  de- 

du61:  what  it  rifes  in  500  yards,  which 
is  -  -  -  50 

And  the  remainder  is  the  depth  of  that 

coal  at  E.  6  Yards. 

Rule  4th.  Or  fuppofe  that  the  place  at  B  is  500  yards  the 
contrary  way,  or  to  the  full  dip  of  the  coal  at  A  5  if  a 
view  of  the  folid  ftrata  cannot  be  obtained,  then  by 
proceeding  in  the  fame  manner  as  before,  the  depth 
of  the  coal  at  that  place  may  be  computed.  Thus, 

To  the  depth  of  the  coal  at  the  pit  A  80 

Add  the  defcent  or  inclination  of  the 
coal  in  500  yards,  which,  as  before, 
is  -  -  -  50 

This  fum  would  be  the  depth,  if  the 
ground  was  level  -  -  130 

But  as  the  ground  defcends  towards  B, 
deduift  the  quantity  of  that,  which 
fuppofe  -  -  -  80 

Remains  the  depth  of  the  coal  at  B  50  Yards. 

If  the  place  to  be  examined  be  neither  to  the  full 
dip  nor  full  rife,  but  in  fome  proportion  towards  ei- 
ther,  the  fame  method  may  be  purfued,  computing 
how  much  the  coal  rifes  or  dips  in  a  certain  dlftance  in 
that  dire61:ion. 

If  there  is  known  to  be  a  dike  in  the  workings  of 
the  pit  at  A,  which  elevates  or  depreffes  the  ftrata  to¬ 
wards  the  place  under  examination,  then  the  quantity 
of  the  elevation  or  depreftion  muft  be  accordingly  ad¬ 
ded  to  or  deduced  from  the  computed  depth  of  the 
coal  at  that  place.  Suppofe  there  is  an  upcaft  dike 
of  10  fathoms  or  20  yards  towards  B,  then  dedu6l  20 
from  50,  the  depth  before  computed,  there  wdll  re¬ 
main  30  yards  or  15  fathoms  for  the  depth  of  the  coal 
at  B, 

But  it  often  happens  that  coal  is  to  be  fcarched  for, 
in  a  part  of  the  country,  at  fuch  a  conftderable  diftance 
from  all  other  coaleries,  that  by  reafon  of  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  hills,  valHes,  unknown  dikes,  &c.  the  con¬ 
nexion  or  relation  of  the  ftrata  with  thofe  of  any  other 
coalery  cannot  be  traced  by  the  methods  laft  mention¬ 
ed  j  in  w'hich  cafe  a  more  extenfive  view  muft  be  tak¬ 
en  of  all  circumftanccs  than  was  neceflary  in  the  for¬ 
mer  ;  and  a  few  general  rules  founded  on  the  foregoing 
obfervations,  and  on  concluftons  drawn  from  them, 
will  greatly  aftift  in  determining  fometimes  wdth  a 
great  degree  of  probability,  and  fometimes  with  abfo- 
lute  certainty,  whether  coal  be  in  any  particular  di- 
ftri^I  of  country  or  not. 

Rule  5th.  The  firft  proper  ftep  to  be  taken  in  fuch  a  cafe,  is 
to  take  a  general  view  of  that  diftri(fl  of  country  in¬ 
tended  to  be  fearched,  in  order  to  judge,  from^  the  out- 
xvard  appearance  or  face  of  the  country,  which  parti¬ 
cular  part  out  of  the  whole  is  the  moft  likely  to  con¬ 
tain  thofe  kind  of  ftrata  favourable  to  the  produ<ft:ion 
of  coal  5  and  confequently  fuch  particular  part  being 
found,  is  the  moft  advifable  to  be  begun  with  in  the 
examination. 
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Though  the  appearance  of  the  outtvard  furface  Coalery. 
gives  no  certain  or  infallible  rule  to  judge  of  the  kinds v— 
of  ftrata  lying  beneath,  yet  it  gives  a  probable  one ; 
for  it  is  generally  found,  that  a  chain  of  mountains 
hills  rifing  to  a  great  height,  and  very  fteep  on  thetions. 
Tides,  are  commonly  compofed  of  ftrata  much  harder 
and  of  different  kinds  from  thofe  before  deferibed 
wherein  coal  is  found  to  lie,  and  therefore  unfavour¬ 
able  to  the  produftion  of  coal*,  and  thefe  mountainous 
fttuations  are  alfo  more  fubjefl  to  dikes  and  troubles 
than  the  lower  grounds;  fo  that  if  the  folid  ftrata  com- 
pofing  them  gave  even  favourable  fymptoms  of  coal, 
yet  the  laft  circumftance  would  render  the  quality 
bad,  and  the  quantity  precarious.  And,  on  the  whole 
it  may  be  obferved,  that  mountainous  fttuations  are 
found  more  favourable  to  the  produ61ion  of  metals 
than  of  coal.  It  is  likewife  generally  found  that  thofe  Hills  and 
diftri<5ls  abounding  with  valleys,  moderately  riftng  hills,  valleys, 
and  interfpeifed  with  plains,  fometimes  of  conftder¬ 
able  extent,  do  more  commonly  contain  coal,  and 
thofe  kinds  of  ftrata  favourable  to  its  produ(5lion,  than 
either  the  mountainous  or  champaign  countries ;  and 
a  country  fo  fttuated  as  this  laft  deferibed,  efpecially 
if  at  fome  conftderable  diftance  from  the  mountains, 
ought  to  be  the  firft  part  appointed  for  particular  ex-  14 
amination.  Plains,  or  level  grounds  of  great  extent,  Plains, 
generally  fttuated  by  the  fides  of  rivers,  or  betwixt 
fuch  moderate  rifing  grounds  as  laft  deferibed,  are 
alfo  very  favourable  to  the  produdion  of  coal,  if  the 
folid  ftrata,  and  other  circumftanccs  in  the  higher 
grounds  adjoining,  be  conformable  ;  for  it  will  fcarce- 
ly  be  found,  in  fuch  a  fituation,  that  the  ftrata  are  fa¬ 
vourable  in  the  rifing  grounds,  on  both  fides  of  the 
plain,  and  not  fo  in  the  fpace  betwixt  them.  Though 
plains  be  fo  favourable,  in  fuch^  circumftanccs,  to  the 
produ6lion  of  coal,  yet  it  is  often  more  difficult  to  be 
difeovered  in  fuch  a  fituation,  than  in  that  before  de¬ 
feribed  ;  becaufe  the  clay,  foil,  and  other  lax  matter, 
brought  off  the  higher  grounds  by  rains  and  other 
accidents,  have  generally  covered  the  furfaces  of  fuch 
plains  to  a  confiderable  depth,  which  prevents  the  ex¬ 
ploration  of  the  folid  ftrata  there,  unlefs  they  be  ex- 
pofed  to  view  by  digging,  quarrying,  or  fome  fuch 
operation. 

That  part  of  the  diftn6l  being  fixed  upon  which 
abounds  with  moderate  hills  and  valleys  as  properefl: 
to  begin  the  examination  at,  the  firft  ftep  to  be  taken  is 
to  examine  all  places  where  the  folid  ftrata  are  ex- 
pofed  to  view  (which  are  called  the  cro/fs  of  the  ftra¬ 
ta),  as  in  precipices,  hollows',  &c.  tracing  them  as  ac¬ 
curately  and  gradually  as  the  circumftanccs  will  allow-, 
from  the  uppermoft  ftratum  or  hlgheft  part  of  the 
ground  to  the  very  undermoft  :  and  if  they  appear  to 
be  of  the  kinds  before  deferibed,  it  will  be  proper  to 
note  in  a  memorandum  book  their  different  thickneffes  j 
the  order  in  which  they  lie  upon  each  other;  the  point 
of  the  horizon  to  which  they  dip  or  incline,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  that  inclination,  and  whether  they  lie  in  a  re¬ 
gular  ftate.  This  fliould  be  done  in  every  part  of  the 
ground  where  they  can  be  feen,  obferving  at  the  fame 
time,  that  if  a  ftratum  can  be  found  in  one  place^ 
which  has  a  connection  wfith  fome  other  in  a  fecond 
place,  and  if  this  other  has  a  conneCllon  with  another 
in  a  third  place,  &c. ;  then,  from  thefe  feparate  con¬ 
nections,  the  joint  correfpondence  of  the  whole  may 
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Coalery.  be  traced,  and  the  ftrata,  which  in  feme  places  are  co- 
vered,  may  be  known  by  their  correfpondence  with 
thofe  which  are  expofed  to  view. 

If  by  this  means  the  crops  of  all  the  flrata  cannot 
be  feen  (which  is  often  the  cafe),  and  if  no  coal  be 
difeovered  by  its  crop  appearing  at  the  furface  ;  yet 
if  the  llrata  that  have  been  viewed  conhft  of  thofe 
kinds  before  deferibed,  and  are  found  lying  in  a  regu¬ 
lar  order,  it  is  fufficiently  probable  that  coal  may  be 
in  that  part  of  the  diftritl,  although  it  be  concealed 
from  fight  by  the  furface  of  earth  or  other  matter. 

Rule  Cth.  Therefore,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  crops  of  the  ftrata 
are  under  examination,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  notice 
of  all  fuch  fprings  of  water  as  feem  to  be  of  a  mineral 
nature,  particularly  thofe  known  by  the  name  of  iron 
water,  which  bear  a  mud  or  fediment  of  the  colour  of 
ruft  or  iron,  having  a  ftrong  aftringent  tafte.  Springs 
of  this  kind  proceed  originally  from  thofe  ftrata  which 
contain  beds  or  balls  of  iron-ore  ;  but  by  reafon  of 
the  tenacity  of  the  matter  of  thofe  ftrata,  the  water 
only  difengages  itfelf  flowly  from  them,  defeending 
into  fome  more  porous  or  open  ftratum  below,  where, 
gathering  in  a  body,  it  runs  out  to  the  furface  in  fmall 
ftreams  or  rills.  The  ftratum  of  coal  is  the  moft  ge¬ 
neral  refer  voir  of  this  water*,  for  the  iron-ftone  being 
lodged  in  different  kinds  of  lliiver,  and  the  coal  com¬ 
monly  conne£led  with  fome  of  them,  it  therefore  de- 
feends  into  the  coal,  where  it  finds  a  ready  paffage 
through  the  open  backs  and  cutters.  Sometimes,  in¬ 
deed,  it  finds  fome  other  ftratum  than  coal  to  colle<ft: 
and  tranfmit  it  to  the  furface  j  but  the  difference  is 
eafily  diftinguifhable  j  for  the  ochrey  matter  in  the 
water,  when  it  comes  from  a  ftratum  of  coal,  is  of  a 
darker  rufty  colour  than  wdien  it  proceeds  from  any 
other,  and  often  brings  with  it  particles  and  fmall 
pieces  of  coal  y  therefore,  wherever  thefe  two  cir- 
cumftances  concur  in  a  number  of  thefe  kind  of  fprings, 
fituated  in  a  direflion  from  each  other  anfwerable  to 
the  ftretch  or  to  the  inclination  of  the  ftrata,  it  may 
be  certain  the  water  comes  off  coal,  and  that  the  coal 
lies  in  a  fomewhat  higher  fituation  than  the  apertures 
of  the  fprings. 

There  are  other  fprings  alfo  which  come  off  coal, 
and  are  not  diftinguilhable  from  common  water,  other- 
wdfe  than  by  their  aftringency,  and  their  having  a  blue 
feum  of  an  oily  or  glutinous  nature  fwimming  upon 
the  furface  of  the  water.  Thefe,  in  common  with  the 
others,  bring  out  particles  of  coal,  more  efpecially  in 
rainy  feafons  when  the  fprings  flow  with  rapidity. 
When  a  number  of  thefe  kinds  are  fituated  from  each 
other  ill  the  direflion  of  the  ftrata,  as  above  deferi¬ 
bed  j  or  if  the  w^ater  does  not  run  forth  as  in  fprings, 
but  only  forms  a  fwamp,  or  an  extenfion  of  ftagnant 
water  beneath  the  turf ;  in  either  cafe,  it  may  be  de* 
pended  upon  that  this  water  proceeds  from  a  ftratum 
of  coal. 

Rule  7tli.  If  the  ftratum  of  coal  is  not  expofed  to  view,  or 
cannot  be  difeovered  by  the  firft  method  of  fearching 
for  the  crop,  although  the  appearance  of  the  other 
ftrata  be  very  favourable,  and  afford  a  ftrong  proba¬ 
bility  of  coal  being  there  j  and  if  the  laft- mentioned 
method  of  judging  of  the  particular  place  where  the 
crop  of  the  coal  may  lie,  by  the  fprings  of  water  Iffu- 
ing  from  it,  ftiould,  from  the  deficiency  of  thofe  fprings 
or  other  circumftances,  be  thought  equivocal,  and 


'not  give  a  fatisfadlory  indication  of  the  coal ;  then  a 
farther  fearch  may  be  made  in  all  places  where  the 
outward  furface,  or  the  ftratum  of  clay  or  earth,  is 
turned  up  by  ploughing,  ditching,  or  digging,  particu- 
larly  in  the  low*er  grounds,  in  hollows,  and  by  the 
fides  of  ftreams.  Thefe  places  ftiould  be  ftricftly  exa¬ 
mined,  to  fee  if  any  pieces  of  coal  be  intermixed  with 
the  fiibftance  of  the  fuperior  lax  ftrata  j  if  any  fuch  be 
found,  and  if  they  be  pretty  numerous  and  in  detached 
pieces,  of  a  firm  fubftance,  the  angles  perfe£l  or  not 
much  worn,  and  the  texture  of  the  coal  diftingiiifh- 
able,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  ftratum  of  coal  to 
which  they  originally  did  belong  is  at  no  great  dif- 
tance,  but  in  a  fituation  higher  with  refpe^l  to  the 
horizon  *,  and  if  there  be  alfo  found  along  with  the 
pieces  of  coal  other  mineral  matter,  fuch  as  pieces  of 
ftiiver  or  freeftoiie,  this  is  a  concurrent  proof  that  it 
has  come  only  from  a  fmall  diftance.  Though  the  tw^o 
fore-mentioned  methods  fliould  only  have  produced  a 
ftrong  probability,  yet  if  this  laft-mentioned  place, 
w’here  the  pieces  of  coal,  &c.  are  found  in  the  clay, 
be  in  a  fituation  lower  than  the  fprings  *,  when  this 
circumftance  is  joined  to  the  other  two,  it  amounts  to 
little  lefs  than  a  moral  certainty  of  the  ftratum  of  coal 
being  a  v>  ry  little  above  the  level  of  the  fprings.  But 
if,  on  the  contrary,  thefe  pieces  of  coal  are  found  more 
fparingly  interfperfed  in  the  fupetior  ftratum,  and  if 
the  angles  are  much  fretted  or  worn  off,  and  very  lit¬ 
tle  of  other  kinds  of  mineral  matter  connefted  with 
them  ;  it  may  then  be  concluded,  that  they  have  come 
from  a  ftratum  of  coal  fituated  at  a  greater  diftance 
than  in  the  former  cafe  j  and  by  a  ftridf  fearch  and  an 
accurate  comparifon  of  other  circumftances,  that  par¬ 
ticular  place  may  be  difeovered  with  as  much  certainty 
as  the  other. 

After  the  place  is  thus  difeovered,  where  the  ftra¬ 
tum  of  coal  is  expedled  to  lie  concealed,  the  next  pro¬ 
per  ftep  to  be  taken,  is  to  begin  digging  a  pit  or  hole 
there  perpendicularly  down  to  find  the  coal.  If  the 
coal  has  no  folid  ftrata  above  and  beneath  it,  but  be 
found  only  embodied  in  the  clay  or  other  lax  matter, 
it  will  not  be  there  of  its  full  thicknefs,  nor  fo  hard 
and  pure  as  in  its  perfedl  ftate  when  enclofed  be¬ 
twixt  two  folid  ftrata,  the  uppermoft  called  the  roq/\ 
and  the  undermoft  called  the  pavement^  of  the  coal  : 
in  fuch  fituation  therefore  it  becomes  neceffary,  either 
to  dig  a  new  pit,  or  to  w’ork  a  mine  forw^ard  until  the 
ftratum  of  coal  be  found  included  betwixt  a  folid  roof 
and  pavement,  after  which  it  need  not  be  expelled  to 
increafe  much  in  its  thicknefs  :  yet  as  it  goes  deeper 
or  farther  to  the  dip,  it  moft  likely  will  improve  in  its 
quality  j  for  that  part  of  the  ftratum  of  coal  which  lies 
near  the  furface,  or  only  at  a  fmall  depth,  is  often  de- 
bafed  by  a  mixture  of  earth  and  fundry  other  impuri¬ 
ties,  walhed  down  from  the  furface,  through  the  backs 
and  cutters,  by  the  rains  j  whilft  the  other  part  of  the 
ftratum  which  lies  at  a  greater  depth  is  preferved  pure, 
by  the  other  folid  ftrata  above  it  intercepting  all  the 
mud  waflied  from  the  furface. 

The  above  methods  of  inveftigation  admit  of  many 
different  cafes,  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  number 
of  favourable  circumftances  attending  each  of  the  modes 
of  inquiry  y  and  the  refult  accordingly  admits  every 
degree  of  probability,  from  the  moft  diftant,  even  up 
to  abfolute  certainty.  In  fome  fituation^  the  coal 
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Coalery.  will  be  difcovered  by  one  method  alone,  In  others,  by 
‘  -  “v  ^  *  a  comparifon  of  certain  circumftances  attending  each 
method  ^  whilft  in  Tome  others,  all  the  circumftances 
that  can  be  colle6led  only  lead  to  a  certain  degree  of 
probability. 

In  the  laft  cafe,  where  the  evidence  is  only  proba¬ 
ble,  it  will  be  more  advlfable  to  proceed  in  the  fearch 
by  boring  a  hole  through  the  folld  ftrata  (in  the  man¬ 
ner  hereafter  defcribed),  than  by  digging  or  finking  a 
pit,  it  being  both  cheaper  and  more  expeditious ;  and 
in  every  cafe,  which  does  not  amount  to  an  abfolute 
certainty,  this  operation  is  neceffary,  to  afcertain  the 
real  exlftence  of  the  coal  in  that  place. 

We  (hall  now  fuppofe  that,  having  examined  a  cer¬ 
tain  diftrl61,  fituated  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Tea  or 
fomc  navigable  river,  that  all  the  circumftances  which 
offer  only  amount  to  a  probability  of  the  coal  being 
there,  and  that  boring  is  neceffary  to  afcertain  it.  We 
:fliall  therefore  defcribe  the  operation  of  boring  to  the 
coal  j  then  the  method  of  clearing  it  from  water,  com¬ 
monly  called  winning  it  5  and  all  the  fubfequent  opera¬ 
tions  of  working  the  coal  and  ralfing  it  to  the  futface, 
leading  it  to  the  rlv^er  or  harbour,  and  finally  putting 
it  on  board  the  ftiips. 

Of  boring  Suppofe  that  the  ground,  A,  B,  C,  D,  fig.  4.  has 

for  the  been  examined,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  ftrata 

coal.  where  they  are  vlfible  (as  at  the  precipice  D,  and  fe- 

Plate  veral  other  places),  they  are  found  to  be  of  thofe  kinds 
vCXLIX.  ufually  conne6led  with  coal,  and  that  the  point  to 
which  they  rife  is  diredly  weft  towards  A,  but  the 
ground  being  flat  and  covered  to  a  confiderable  depth 
with  earth,  &c.  the  ftrata  cannot  be  viewed  in  the 
low  grounds  j  therefore,  in  this  and  all  fimilar  fituations, 
the  firft  hole  that  is  bored  for  a  trial  for  coal  Ihould  be 
on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ground,  or  to  the  full  rife  of 
the  ftrata  as  at  A,  where,  boring  down  through  the 
ftrata  i,  2,  3,  fuppofe  10  fathoms,  and  not  finding 
coal,  it  will  be  better  to  bore  a  new  hole  than  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  a  great  depth  in  thatj  therefore,  proceeding  fo 
far  to  the  eaftward  as  B,  where  the  ftratum  i,  of  the 
firft  hole,  is  computed  to  be  ro  or  12  fathoms  deep,  a 
fecond  hole  maybe  bored,  where  boring  down  through 
the  ftrata  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  the  ftratum  i  is  met  with,  but 
no  coal  ^  it  would  be  of  no  ufe  to  bore  farther  in  this 
hole,  as  the  fame  ftrata  would  be  found  which  were 
in  the  hole  A  :  therefore,  proceeding  again  fo  far  to 
the  eaftward,  as  it  may  be  computed  the  ftratum  4  of 
the  fecond  hole  will  be  met  with  at  the  depth  of  i©  or 
12  fathoms,  a  new  hole  may  be  bored  C,  w^here, 
boring  through  the  ftrata  9,  10,  il,  12,  the  coal  is 
met  with  at  13,  before  the  hole  proceed  fo  deep  as 
the  ftratum  4  of  the  former.  It  is  evident,  that,  by 
this  method  of  procedure,  neither  the  coal  nor  any 
other  of  the  ftrata  can  be  paffed  over,  as  the  laft  hole 
is  always  bored  down  to  that  ftratum  which  was  near- 
eft  the  furface  in  the  former  hole. 

The  purpofes  for  which  boring  is  ufed  are  numerous, 
and  fome  of  them  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  coalerles. 
In  coaleries  of  great  extent,  although  the  coal  be  know’n 
to  extend  through  the  whole  grounds,  yet  accidental 
turns,  and  other  alterations  in  the  dip,  to  which  the 
coal  is  liable,  render  the  boring  of  three  or  more  holes 
neceffary,  to  determine  exadly  to  what  point  of  the 
horizon  it  dips  or  inclines,  before  any  capital  operation 
for  the  winning  of  it  can  be  undertaken  5  becaufe  a 
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very  fmall  error  In  this  may  occafion  the  lofs  of  a  great  Coalery. 
part  of  the  coal,  or  at  leaft  incur  a  double  expence  in 
recovering  it. 

Suppofe  A,  B,  C,  D,  fig.  5.  to  be  part  of  an  exten- 
five  field  of  coal,  intended  to  be  won  or  laid  dry  by 
a  fire-engine  \  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  dip  in 
adjoining  coaleries,  the  point  C  is  the  place  at  3vhich 
the  engine  fliould  be  eredled,  becaufe  the  coal  dips  in 
direftion  of  the  line  AC,  confequently  the  level  line 
would  be  in  the  dlieftion  CD  \  but  this  ought  not  to 
be  trufted  to.  Admit  two  holes,  i,  2,  be  bored  to 
the  coal  in  the  diredlion  of  the  fuppofed  dip,  at  200 
yards  diftance  from  each  other,  and  a  third  hole  3  at 
200  yards  diftance  from  each  of  them  :  fuppofe  the 
coal  is  found,  at  the  hole  i,  to  be  20  fathoms  deep  \  at 
the  hole  2,  10  fathoms  deeper  ;  but  at  the  hole  3,  only 
8  fathoms  deeper  than  at  i.  Then  to  find  the  true 
level  line  and  dip  of  the  coal,  fay.  As  10  fathoms,  the 
dip  from  i  to  2,  are  to  200  yards  the  diftance,  fo  are  8 
fathoms,  the  dip  from  i  to  3,  to  160  yards,  the  dif¬ 
tance  from  one  on  the  line  i,  2,  to  the  point  upon  a 
level  with  the  hole  3.  Again  fay.  As  8  fathoms,  the 
dip  from  i  to  3,  are  to  200  yards  the  diftance  j  fo  are 
10  fathoms,  the  dip  from  i  to  2,  to  250  yards,  the 
diftance  from  i.  In  dire61ion  of  the  line  i,  3,  to  the 
point  upon  a  level  with  the  hole  2.  Then  let  fall  the 
perpendicular  i,  r,  w’hich  will  be  the  true  dIre6lion  of 
the  dip  of  the  coal,  inftead  of  the  fuppofed  line  AC  j 
and  by  drawling  ED,  and  DF,  parallel  to  the  other 
lines,  the  angle  D,  and  no  other  place,  is  the  deepefl 
part  of  the  coal,  and  the  place  where  the  engine 
fliould  be  ere£led.  If  it  had  been  ereiBed  at  the  angle 
C,  the  level  line  would  have  gone  in  the  direction  c 
by  which  means  about  one* third  part  of  the  field  of 
coal  would  have  been  below  the  level  of  the  engine, 
and  perhaps  loft,  without  another  engine  was  creeled 
at  D. 

Boring  not  only  fliows  the  depth  at  which  the  coal 
lies,  but  Its  exa£l  thicknefs  ^  Its  hardnefs  5  its  quality, 
whether  clofe  burning  or  open  burning,  and  whether 
any  foul  mixture  is  in  it  or  not  j  alfo  the  thicknefs,  hard¬ 
nefs  and  other  circumftances  of  all  the  ftrata  bored 
through  j  and  from  the  quantity  of  water  met  with  In 
the  boring,  fome  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  fize 
of  an  engine  capable  of  drawing  it,  where  an  engine 
is  neceffary.  When  holes  are  to  be  bored  for  thefe 
purpofes,  they  may  be  fixed  (as  near  as  can  be  gueffed) 
in  fuch  a  fituation  from  each  other,  as  to  fuit  the  plact  s 
where  pits  are  afterwards  to  be  funk  ;  by  which  means 
moft  of  the  expence  may  be  faved,  as  thefe  pits  would 
otherwife  require  to  be  bored,  when  finking,  to  dlf- 
charge  their  water  into  the  mine  below.  There  are 
many  other  ufes  to  wdiich  boring  is  applied,  as  will  be 
explained  hereafter. 

For  thefe  reafons,  boring  is  greatly  pradifed  In  Eng¬ 
land,  and  is  brought  to  great  perfe61ion  j  and  as  the 
operation  is  generally  entrufted  to  a  man  of  integrity, 
who  makes  it  his  profeffioii,  the  accounts  given  by  him 
of  the  thicknefs  and  other  circumftances  of  the  ftrata, 
are  the  moft  accurate  [imaginable,  and  are  trufted  to 
with  the  greateft  confidence  j  for  as  very  few  gentle¬ 
men  choofe  to  take  a  leafe  of  a  new  coalery  which 
has  not  been  fufficlently  explored  by  boring,  it  is  ne¬ 
ceffary  the  accounts  fhould  be  faithful,  being  the  only 
rule  to  guide  the  landlord  in  letting  his  coal,  and  the 
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Coa^ery.  tenant  5n  taking  it.  In  Scotland  it  is  not  fo  generally 
,1  t  praftifed  ;  nor  are  there  any  men  of  charadler  who 
are  profefled  borers,  that  operation  being  commonly 
left  to  any  common  workman  *,  whence  it  happens  that 
it  never  has  been  in  any  efteem,  the  accounts  given  by 
them  being  fo  imperfeft  and  equivocal  as  not  to  merit 
any  confidence. 

The  tools  or  inftruments  ufed  in  boring  are  very 
fimple.  The  boring  rods  are  made  of  iron  from  3  to 
4  feet  long,  and  about  one  inch  and  a  half  fquare,  with 
a  ferew  at  each  end,  by  which  they  are  ferewed  toge¬ 
ther,  and  other  rods  added  as  the  hole  increafes  in 
depth.  The  chifel  is  about  18  inches  long,  and  tw^o 
and  a  half  broad  at  the  end,  which  being  ferewed  on 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  rods,  and  a  piece  of  timber 
put  through  an  eye  at  the  upper  end,  they  are  prepa¬ 
red  for  work.  The  operation  is  performed  by  lifting 
them  up  a  little,  and  letting  them  fall  again,  at  the 
fame  time  turning  them  a  little  round;  by  a  conti¬ 
nuance  of  which  motions,  a  round  hole  is  fretted  or 
w-orn  through  the  hardeft  ftrata.  When  the  chifel  is 
blunt,  it  is  taken  out,  and  a  fcooped  infirument  call¬ 
ed  a  wimble  put  on  in  its  ftead  ;  by  which  the  dull  or 
pulverized  matter  which  was  worn  off  the  flratum  in 
the  laft  operation  is  brought  up.  By  this  fubftance, 
the  borers  know  exa^lly  the  nature  of  the  flratum 
they  are  boring  in ;  and  by  any  alteration  in  the 
working  of  the  rods  (which  they  are  fenfible  of  by 
handling  them),  they  perceive  the  lead  variation  of  the 
flrata.  The  principal  part  of  the  art  depends  upon 
keeping  the  hole  clean,  and  obferving  every  variation 
of  the  ftrata  with  care  and  attention. 

The  eftablifhed  price  of  boring  in  England  was  fome 
time  ago  5s.  per  fathom  for  the  firfl;  five  fathoms,  10s. 
per  fathom  for  the  next  five  fathoms,  and  15s.  per  fa¬ 
thom  for  the  next  five  fathoms ;  and  fo  continually  in- 
creafing  5s.  per  fathom  at  the  end  of  every  five  fa¬ 
thoms  ;  the  borer  finding  all  kinds  of  boring  inflru- 
ments,  and  taking  his  chance  of  the  hardnefs  of  the 
flrata,  except  above  one  foot  in  thicknefs  of  whin  occur, 
when  the  former  price  ceafes,  and  he  is  paid  per  day. 

Of  winning  It  is  exceedingly  uncommon  to  meet  with  a  flratum 

the  coal,  of  coal  which  is  naturally  dry,  or  w^hofe  fubterranean 
fprings  or  feeders  of  water  are  fo  very  fmall  as  to  re¬ 
quire  no  other  means  than  the  labour  of  men  to  draw 
off  or  condu61:  them  away  *,  for  it  mofl  commonly  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  flratum  of  coal,  and  the  other  flrata  ad¬ 
jacent,  abound  fo  much  in  feeders  of  water,  that,  be¬ 
fore  accefs  can  be  had  to  the  coah  fome  other  methods 
mufl  be  purfued  to  drain  or  condu6l  away  thefe  feed¬ 
ers ;  therefore,  after  the  deepefl  part  of  the  coal  is 
difeovered,  the  next  confideration  is  of  the  befl  method 
of  draining  it,  or,  in  the  miners  language,  of  winning 
the  coal. 

If  the  coal  lies  in  fuch  an  elevated  fituation,  that  a 
part  of  it  can  be  drained  by  a  level  brought  up  from 
the  lower  grounds,  then  that  will  be  the  mofl  natural 
method  ;  but  whether  it  be  the  mofl  proper  or  not, 
depends  upon  certain  circumflances.  If  the  fituation 
of  the  ground  be  fuch,  that  the  level  would  be  of  a 
great  length,  or  have  to  come  through  very  hard  flrata, 
and  the  quantity  of  coal  it  would  drain,  or  the  profits 
expelled  to  be  produced  by  that  coal,  fhould  be  ina¬ 
dequate  to  the  expence  of  carrying  it  up  ;  in  fuch  cafe 
fome  other  method  of  winning  might  be  more  proper. 
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Or  fuppofe,  in  another  cafe,  it  be  found,  that  a  level  Coalery, 
can  be  had  to  a  coalery,  which  will  cofl  2000I.  and 
require  five  years  to  bring  it  up  to  the  coal,  and  that 
it  will  drain  30  acres  of  coal  when  completed  ;  yet  if  it 
be  found  that  a  fire  engine,  or  fome  other  machine, 
can  be  ere£led  on  that  coalery,  for  the  fame  fum  of 
money,  in  one  year,  which  wdll  drain  50  acres  of  the 
fame  coal,  then  this  lafl  w’ould  be  a  more  proper  me¬ 
thod  than  the  level ;  becaufe  four  years  profit  would 
be  received  by  this  method  before  any  could  come  in 
by  the  other  ;  and  after  the  30  acres  drained  by  the 
level  is  all  wrought,  a  machine  of  fome  kind  would  nc- 
verthelefs  be  neceffary  to  drain  the  remaining  20  acres  j 
fo  that  erefling  a  machine  at  firfl  would  be  on  all  ac¬ 
counts  the  mofl  advifablc. 

Where  a  level  can  be  driven,  in  a  reafonable  time, 
and  at  an  adequate  expence,  to  drain  a  fufbeient  tra6l 
of  coal,  it  is  then  the  mofl  eligible  method  of  win¬ 
ning  ;  becaufe  the  charge  of  upholding  it  is  generally 
lefs  than  that  of  upholding  fire-engines  or  other  ma¬ 
chines. 

If  a  level  is  judged  properefl  after  confideration  of 
every  neceffary  circumflance,  it  may  be  begun  at  the 
place  appointed  in  the  manner  of  an  open  ditch,  about 
three  feet  wide,  and  carried  forw^ard  until  it  be  about 
fix  or  feven  feet  deep  from  the  furface,  taking  care  to 
fecure  the  bottom  and  fides  by  timber-work  01  build¬ 
ing,  after  which  it  may  be  continued  in  the  manner 
of  a  mine  about  three  feet  wide,  and  three  feet  and  a 
half  high,  through  the  folid  flrata,  taking  care  all  along 
to  keep  the  bottom  upon  a  level,  and  to  fecure  the 
roof,  fides,  and  bottom,  by  timber  or  building,  in  all 
places  where  the  flrata  are  not  flrong  enough  to  fup- 
port  the  incumbent  weight,  or  where  they  are  liable 
to  decay  by  their  expofure  to  the  frefli  air.  If  the 
mine  has  to  go  a  very  long  w^ay  before  it  reaches  the 
coal,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  fink  a  fmall  pit,  for  the 
convenience  of  taking  out  the  flones  and  rubbiff  pro¬ 
duced  in  working  the  mine,  as  well  as  to  fupply  freflr 
air  to  the  workmen  ;  and  if  the  air  fliould  afterwards 
turn  damp,  then  fquare  wooden  pipes  made  of  deals 
clofely  jointed  (commonly  called  air-boxes)^  may  be 
fixed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mine,  from  the  pit-bot¬ 
tom  all  the  w^ay  to  the  end  of  the  mine,  which  w  ill 
caufe  a  fufficient  circulation  of  frefh  air  for  the  work¬ 
men.  Perhaps  in  a  great  length  it  wdll  be  found  pro¬ 
per  to  fink  another  or  more  pits  upon  the  mine,  and 
by  proceeding  in  this  manner  it  may  be  carried  for- 
w’ard  until  it  arrive  at  the  coal  j  and  after  driving  a 
mine  in  the  coal  a  few  yards  to  one  fide,  the  firfl  coal¬ 
pit  may  be  funk. 

If  a  level  is  found  impra6licable,  or  for  particular 
reafons  unadvifable,  then  a  fire-engine'*^,  or  fome^. 
other  machine  will  be  neceffary,  which  fliould  be  fixed  SUaTTi'^ 
upon  the  deepefl  part  of  the  coal,  or  at  leafl  fo  far  Etigins, 
towards  the  dip  as  will  drain  a  fufficient  extent  of 
cohI,  to  continue  for  the  time  intended  to  w'ork  the 
coalery ;  and  whether  a  fire-engine,  or  any  other 
machine  is  ufed,  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  have 
a  partial  level  brought  up  to  the  engine-pit,  if  the  fi- 
tu^ition  of  the  ground  wdll  admit  it  at  a  fmall  charge, 
in  order  to  receive  and  convey  away  the  W'ater  with¬ 
out  draw’ing  it  fo  high  as  to  the  furface ;  for  if  the  pit 
was  30  fathoms  deep  to  the  coal,  and  if  there  was  a 
partial  level  which  received  the  water  five  fathoms 
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only  below  the  furface,  the  engine  by  this  means 
'  would  be  enabled  to  draw  one-6th  part  more  water  than 
without  it ;  and  if  there  were  any  feeders  of  water  in 
the  pit  above  this  level,  they  might  be  conveyed  into 
it,  where  they  would  be  difeharged  without  being 
drawn  by  the  engine. 

The  engine-pit  may  be  from  feven  to  nine  feet 
wide,  and  tvhether  it  be  circular,  oval,  or  of  any 
other  form,  is  not  very  material,  provided  it  be  fuf- 
ficiently  ftrong,  though  a  circular  form  is  moft  gene¬ 
rally  approved.  If  any  feeders  of  water  are  met 
with  a  few  fathoms  from  the  furface,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  make  a  circular  or  fpiral  cutting  about  one  foot 
deep,  and  a  little  hollowed  in  the  bottom,  round  the 
circumference  of  the  pit,  in  order  to  receive  and  con- 
du6l  the  water  down,  without  flying  over  the  pit  and 
incommoding  the  workmen.  If  the  flrata  are  of  fo 
tender  or  friable  a  nature  as  not  to  bear  this  opera¬ 
tion,  or  if  the  water  leaks  through  them,  then  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  infert  in  the  fore-mentioned  cutting  a 
circular  piece  of  timber  called  a  crib^  hollowed  in  the 
fame  manner  to  collefl  the  water  ^  and  a  fecond  may 
be  inferted  two  or  three  yards  below  the  firfl:,  with  a 
Hoping  niche  down  the  wall  or  fide  of  the  pit,  to  con¬ 
vey  the  water  from  the  former  into  it  *,  proceeding  by 
fome  of  thefe  methods  until  the  pit  is  funk  15  or  20 
fathoms,  at  which  place  it  would  be  proper  to  fix  a 
ciftern  or  refervoir,  for  the  firft  or  upper  fet  of  pumps 
to  Hand  in  ;  for  if  the  pit  be  30  fathoms  as  fuppofed, 
it  would  be  too  great  a  length  for  the  pumps  to  be  all 
in  one  fet  from  bottom  to  top  ^  therefore,  if  any  ex¬ 
traordinary  feeders  are  met  with,  betwixt  i  j  and  20 
fathoms  deep,  it  w^ould  be  bed  to  fix  the  ciftern  where 
it  may  receive  them,  and  prevent  their  defeending  to 
the  bottom  ;  obferving  that  the  upper  fet  of  pumps  be 
fo  much  larger  than  the  lower  one,  as  the  additional 
feeders  may  require;  or  if  there  arc  no  additional 
feeders,  it  ought  then  to  be  a  little  fmaller. 

After  the  upper  ciftern  is  fixed,  the  operation  may 
be  purfued  by  the  other  fet  of  pumps  in  much  the  fame 
manner  as  has  been  deferibed,  until  the  pit  is  funk  to 
the  coal ;  which  being  done,  it  would  be  proper  to 
fink  it  fix  or  eight  feet  deeper,  and  to  work  fome  coal 
out  from  the  dip  fide  of  the  pit,  to  make  room  for  a 
large  quantity  of  water  to  collect,  without  incommod¬ 
ing  the  coal-pits  when  the  engine  is  not  working. 

It  w’ould  exceed  the  proper  bounds  of  this  article  to 
enumerate  all  the  accidents  to  w^hich  engine-pits  are 
liable  in  finking  ;  we  fhall  therefore  only  recite  a  few 
which  feem  important. 

If  a  quickfand  happens  to  He  above  the  folid  ftrata, 
next  the  furface,  it  may  be  got  through  by  digging 
the  pit  of  fuch  a  w’idenefs  at  the  top  (allowing  for  the 
jiatural  Hope  of  running  of  the  fand)  as  to  have  the 
proper  fize  of  the  pit  on  the  uppeimoft  folid  ftratum, 
where  fixing  a  wooden  frame  or  tub  as  the  timber- 
work  of  the  pit,  and  covering  it  round  on  the  out- 
fide  with  wrought  clay  up  to  the  top,  the  fand  may 
again  be  thrown  into  the  excavation  round  the  tub, 
and  levelled  with  the  furface. 

If  the  quickfand  fhould  happen  to  lie  at  a  confider- 
ablc  depth  betwixt  the  clay  and  folid  ftrata,  then  a 
ftrong  tub  of  timber  clofely  jointed  and  (hod  with 
iron,  of  fuch  a  diameter  as  the  pit  will  admit,  may  be 
let  down  into  it  ^  and  by  fixing  a  great  weight  upon 
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the  top,  and  by  working  out  the  fand,  it  may  be  made 
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to  fink  gradually,  until  it  comes  to  the  rock  or  other  ^ 
folid  ftratum  below  ;  and  when  all  the  farid  is  got 
out,  if  it  be  lightly  calked  and  fecured,  it  will  be  fuf- 
ficient. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that  a  ftratum  of  foft  matter, 
lying  betwixt  tw’o  hard  folid  ones,  produces  fo  large  a 
quantity  of  water  as  greatly  to  incommode  the  opera¬ 
tions.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  a  frame-work  of  plank,  ftrength- 
ened  with  cribs  and  clofely  calked,  wdll  keep  back  the 
whole  or  the  greateft  part  of  it,  provided  the  two  ftra¬ 
ta  which  include  it  are  of  a  clofe  texture  ;  or  let  an  ex¬ 
cavation  of  about  two  feet  be  made  in  the  foft  ftratum, 
quite  round  the  circumference  of  the  pit,  and  let  that 
be  filled  clofe  up  betwixt  the  hard  ftrata  with  pieces  of 
dry  fir-timber  about  ten  inches  fquare  inferted  endwife, 
and  afterwards  as  many  wooden  wedges  driven  into 
them  as  they  can  be  made  to  receive  ;  if  this  be  well 
finiftied,  little  or  no  water  will  find  a  paflage  through 
it. 

It  rarely  happens  that  any  fufibcating  damp  or  foul 
air  is  met  wdth  in  aii  engine-pit ;  the  falling  of  water, 
and  the  working  of  the  pumps,  generally  caufing  a  fuf- 
ficient  circulation  of  frefh  air.  But  that  kind  of  com- 
buftible  vapour,  or  inflammable  air,  which  will  catch 
fire  at  a  candle,  is  often  met  with.  It  proceeds  from 
the  partings,  backs,  and  cutters,  of  the  folid  ftrata, 
exhaling  from,  fome  in  an  infenfible  manner,  whilft 
from  others  it  blows  with  as  great  impetuofity  as  a 
pair  of  bellows.  When  this  inflammable  air  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  accumulate,  it  becomes  dangerous  by  taking 
fire,  and  burning  or  deftroying  the  workmen,  and 
fometimes  by  its  explofion  will  blow  the  timber  out  of 
the  pit,  and  do  confiderable  damiage.  If  a  confider- 
able  fupply  of  frefti  air  is  forced  down  the  pit  by  air- 
boxes  and  a  ventilator,  or  by  dividing  the  pit  into  two 
by  a  clofe  partition  of  deals  from  top  to  bottom,  or  by 
any  other  means,  it  will  be  driven  out,  or  fo  w’eakened, 
that  it  will  be  of  no  dangerous  confequence  ;  or  when 
the  inflammable  air  is  very  ftrong,  it  may  be  fafely  car¬ 
ried  off  by  making  a  clofe  ftieathing  or  lining  of  thin 
deals  quite  round  the  circumference  of  the  pit,  from 
the  top  of  the  folid  ftrata  to  the  bottom,  and  length- 
ening  it  as  the  pit  is  funk,  leaving  a  fmall  vacancy  be- 
hind  the  Iheathing  ;  when  the  combuftible  matter 
which  exhales  from  the  ftrata,  being  confined  behind 
thefe  deals,  may  be  vented  by  one  or  two  fmall  leaden 
pipes  carried  from  the  ftieathing  to  the  furface,  fo 
that  very  little  of  it  can  tranfpire  into  the  area  of  the 
pit.  If  a  candle  be  applied  to  the  orifice  of  the  pipe 
at  the  furface,  the  inflammable  air  will  inftantly  take 
fire,  and  continue  burning  like  an  oil-lamp,  until  it  be 
extinguiftied  by  fome  external  caufe.  Upon  the  whole, 
every  method  ftiould  be  ufed  to  make  the  pit  as  ftrong 
in  every  part,  and  to  keep  it  as  dry  as  polTible  ;  and 
whenever  any  accident  happens,  it  ftiould  be  as  ex- 
peditioully  and  thoroughly  repaired  as  poffible,  before 
any  other  operation  be  proceeded  in,  left  an  additional 
one  follow,  which  would  more  than  double  the  difficul¬ 
ty  of  repairing  it.  .  ,  .  .  X7 

The  firft  operations,  after  finking  the  engine-pit,  are  of  working 
the  working  or  driving  a  mine  in  the  coal,  and  fink- the  coal, 
ing  the  firft  coal-pit.  The  fituation  of  the  firft  coal¬ 
pit  ftiould  be  a  little  to  the  rife  of  the  engine-pit,  that 
the  water  which  colleas  there  may  not  obftrua  tlm 
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Coalery.  woi'kin^  of  tbe  coals  every  time  tke  engine  Hops ; 

— V  *  and  it  fliould  not  exceed  the  diilance  of  20,  30,  or  40 

yards,  becaufe  when  the  firH  mine  has  (o  be  driven  a 
long  way,  it  becomes  both  difficult  and  expcnhve.  If 
there  be  not  a  fufficlent  circwilatlon  of  freih  air  in  the 
mine,  it  may  be  fupplied  by  the  before  dcfcribed  air- 
boxes  and  a  ventilator,  until  it  arrives  below  the  in¬ 
tended  coal-pit,  when  the  pit  may  be  bored  and  lunk 
to  the  coal,  in  the  manner  before  mentioned. 

After  the  pit  is  thus  got  down  to  the  coal,  the  next 
confideration  ffiould  be,  the  bed  metned  of  working 
it.  '^I'he  mod  general  practice  in  Scotland  is  to  ex¬ 
cavate  and  take  away  a  part  only  of  the  flratum  of 
coal  in  the  firft  working  of  the  pit,  leaving  the  other 
part  as  pillars  for  fupporting  the  roof;  and  after  the 
coal  is  wrought  in  this  manner  to  fiich  a  didance  from^ 
the  pit  as  intended,  then  tbele  pillars,  or  To  many  of 
them  as  can  be  got,  are  taken  out  by  a  fecond  work¬ 
ing,  and  the  roof  and  other  folld  drata  above  permit¬ 
ted  to  fall  down  and  fill  up  the  excavation.  1  he 
fjaantity  of  coal  wrought  away,  and  the  fize  of  the 
pillars  left  in  the  fird  working,  is  proportioned  to  the 
hardnefs  and  drength  Of  the  coal  and  other  drata  adja¬ 
cent,  compared  with  the  incumbent  weight  of  the  fupe- 
rior  drata. 

The  fame  mode  of  working  is  pur  died  in  mod  parts 
of  England,  differing  only  as  the  circumdances  of  the 
coaleiy  may  require  ;  for  the  Englifh  coal,  particularly 
in  the  northern  counties,  being  of  a  fine  tender  tex¬ 
ture,  and  of  the  clofe-burning  kind,  and  alfo  the  roof 
and  pavement  of  the  coal  in  general  not  fo  drong  as 
in  Scotland,  they  are  obliged  to  leave  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  coal  in  the  pillars  for  fupporting  the  roof,  du¬ 
ring  the  fird  time  of  working  ;  and,  in  the  fecond  work¬ 
ing,  as  many  of  tbefe  pillars  are  wrought  away  as  can 
be  got  with  fafety. 

The  Scots  coal  in  general  being  very  hiird,  and  of 
the  open-burning  kind,  it  is  neceffary  to  work  it  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  as  many  great  coals  as 
poffible,  \vhich  is  bed  effe<ded  by  taking  away  as  high 
a  proportion  of  the  coal  as  circumdances  will  allow  in 
the  fird  workings  on  the  contrary,  the  Englifli  coal 
being  very  tender,  cannot  poffibly  be  wrought  large, 
nor  is  It  of  much  importance  how  fmall  they  are,  be¬ 
ing  of  fo  rich  a  quality  *,  fo  that  a  larger  proportion 
may  be  left  in  pillars  in  this  coal  than  could  with  pro¬ 
priety  be  done  in  the  other  ;  and,  when  all  circiinidan- 
ces  are  confidered,  each  method  feems  w'ell  adapted  to 
the  different  purpofes  intended. 

The  ancient  method  of  working  was,  to  work  away 
as  much  of  the  coal  as  could  be  got  with  fafety  at  one 
working  only,  by  which  means  the  pillars  w  ere  left  fo 
fmall  as  to  be  cniQied  by  the  weight  of  the  fiiperior 
drata,  and  entirely  lod.  As  great  quantities  of  coals 
were  lod  by  this  method,  it  is  now  generally  ex¬ 
ploded,  and  the  former  adopted  in  its  place,  by  which 
a  much  larger  quantity  of  coal  is  obtained  from  the 
fame  extent  of  ground,  and  at  a  much  lefs  expence  in 
the  end. 

The  exafl  proportion  of  coal  proper  to  be  wrought 
away,  and  to  be  left  in  pillars  at  the  fird  working, 
may  be  judged  of  by  a  comparifon  of  the  circumdari- 
ces  before  mentioned.  If  the  roof  and  pavement  are 
both  drong,  as  well  as  the  coal,  and  the  pit  about  30 
fathoms  deep,  then  two-thirds,  or  probably  three- 
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fourths,  may  be  taken  auay  at  the  firft  vvorking,  and 
one-third  or  one-fourth  left  in  pillars.  It  both  root 
and  pavement  be  foft  or  tender,  then  a  laiger  pro 
portion  nluft  be  left  in  pillars,  probably  one-tbiid  or 
neat  one  half;  and  in  all  cafes  the  hardnefs  or  IhengtU 
of  the  coal  nnin  be  confidered.  If  tender,  it  mil  re- 
quire  a  larger  pillar  than  hard  coal  j  becaufe,  by  being 
expofed  to  the  air  after  the  firft  working,  a  part  ol  it 
will  moulder  and  fall  olf,  by  which  it  will  lole  much 
of  its  foliditv  and  refidance.  ,  1  r  • 

I'he  proportion  to  be  wrought  away  and  lelt  m 
pillars  being  determined,  the  next  proper  Hep  is  to 
fix  upon  fuch  ditnenfions  of  the  pillars  to  be  left,  and 


ot  the  excavations  from  which  the  coal  is  to  be  taken. 
aw*ay,  as  may  produce  that  proportion.  In  older  to 
form  3  jud  idea  of  which,  fee  a  plan  of  part  of  a  pit’s 
workings  (fig.  6.),  fuppofed  to  be  at  the  depth  ot  30 
fathoms,  and  the  coal  having  a  moderate  riie.  A,  re- 
prefents  the  engine-pit  *,  B,  the  coal-pit  ^  A  r?  B,  the 
mine  from  the  former  to  the  latter;  EC,  the  hilt 
working  or  excavation  made  from  the  coal-pit,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  ^vitming  mine  or  winning  headway, 
nine  feet  wide  ;  bibb,  &:c.  the  workings  called  rooms 
turned  off  at  right  angles  from  the  others,  of  the  width 
of  12  feet  :  ccccy  &-c.  the  workings  called  throiighers 
or  thirhngs,  9  feet  wide,  wrought  through  at  right 
angles  from  one  room  to  another ;  ddd^  &c.  the  pil¬ 
lars  of  coal  left  at  the  fird  working  for  fupporting  the 
roof,  18  feet  long  and  12  feet  broad  ;  DD,  two  large 
pillars  of  coal  near  the  pit  bottom,  15  or  20  yards  long, 
and  10  or  15  broad,  to  fupport  the  pit,  and  prevent  its 
being  damaged  by  the  ropf  falling  in  ;  ce,  the  level 
mine  wrought  in  the  coal  from  the  engine-pit  bottom, 
four  or  five  feet  wide  ;  ff,  &c.  large  pillars  of  coal  left 
next  the  level,  to  fecure  it  from  any  damage  by  the 
roof  falling  in  ;  a  dike  which  deprefles  the  coal, 

I  fathom  •  hh,  large  pillars  and  barriers  of  coal 

left  unwrought,  adjoining  to  the  dike  w'here  the  roof 
is  tender,  to  prevent  its  falling  down.  The  coal  ta¬ 
ken  out  by  the  fird  working  in  this  pit  is  fuppofed  to 
be  one-tbird  of  the  whole  ;  and  allowing  the  rooms 
12  feet  wide,  and  the  thirlings  9  feet  wide,  then  the 
pillars  will  require  to  be  12  feet  wide  and  18  feet  long; 
for  if  one  pillar  be  in  a  certain  proportion  to  its  ad¬ 
joining  room  and  thirling,  the  whole  number  of  pillars 
will  be  in  the  fame  proportion  to  the  whole  number 
of  rooms  and  thirlings  in  the  pit.  Suppo'fe  AECD 
(fig,  7  )  to  be  a  plUar  of  coal  18  feet  long  and  i  2  feet 
broad,  its  area  will  be  216  fquare  feet  ;  ACHE,  the 
adjoining  thirling,  I2  feet  by  9  feet,  and  its  area  ic8 
fquare  feet;  EAEFG,  the  adjoining  room,  27  feet  long 
and  12  feet  broad,  and  its  area  324  fquare  feet  ;  which 
added  to  108  gives  432  fquare  feet,  or  two  thirds 
w  rought,  and  216  fquaie  feet  left,  or  one  third  cf  the 
whole  area  FGHE. 

It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  in  the  profeeution  of 
the  workings,  the  rooms  to  the  right  of  the  winning 
headway  ffiould  be  oppofite  to  the  pillars  on  the  left; 
and  the  firff,  third,  and  fifth  pillar,  or  the  fecond, 
fourth,  and  fixth,  adjoining  to  the  faid  headway,  ffiould 
be  of  filch  a  length  as  to  overlay  the  adjoining  thir¬ 
lings,  as,  in  the  plan,  the  pillar  2  overlays  the  thir¬ 
lings  I  and  3;  and  the  pillar  4  overl  lys  the  thir¬ 
lings  3  and  ^  ;  this  will  effeiffuany  fiipport  the  roof 
of  the  main  road  BC,  and  wull  bring  the  other  pillars 
G  g  into 
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Coalery.  into  tlieir  regular  order,  by  which  means  each  pillar 
will  be  oppofite  to  two  thirlings.  Alfo  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  coal  than  common  fhould  be  left  in  all 
places  which  are  intended  to  be  kept  open  after  the 
fecond  working,  fuch  as  the  pit-bottoms,  air-courfes, 
roads,  and  water-courfes,  or  where  the  roof  is  ten¬ 
der,  as  it  generally  is  near  dikes,  hitches,  and  troubles*, 
and  if  the  roof  (liould  continue  tender  for  a  confider- 
able  fpace,  it  will  perhaps  be  found  proper  to  leave  a 
few  inches  of  coal  adhering  to  the  roof,  which,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  few  props  of  timber  fixed  under  it,  may 
fupport  it  effedlually  for  a  long  time.  The  level  mine 
ee,  and  the  winning  headway  BC,  (hould  be  wrought 
forward  a  confiderable  length  before  the  other  rooms, 
in  order  to  be  driven  through  any  dikes  that  might  in- 
terpofe,  otherwife  the  progrefs  of  the  workings  might 
probably  be  flopped  a  confiderable  time,  waiting  until 
a  courfe  of  new  rooms  were  procured  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  dike.  Suppofe  the  dike  gg,  fig.  6.  to  de- 
prefs  the  coal  fix  feet  or  one  fathom,  and  that  it  rifes 
in  the  fame  manner  on  the  under  fide  of  the  dike  as  it 
does  on  the  upper  fide  j  in  fuch  a  cafe,  the  only  reme¬ 
dy  would  be  to  work  or  drive  a  level  mine  through  the 
flrata  of  flone  from  the  engine-level  at  e,  over  the 
dike,  until  it  interfed  the  coal  at  i ;  and  from  thence  to 
drive  a  new  level  mine  in  the  coal  at  and  a  new 
winning  headway  i  k.  In  order  to  gain  a  new  fet  of 
rooms  and  to  fupply  frefh  air  to  this  new  operation,  a 
fmall  mine  might  be  driven  from  the  room  b,  and  a  hole 
funk  down  upon  the  level  room  izj  therefore,  if  the 
level  mine  was  not  driven  fo  far  forward  as  to  have 
all  thefe  operations  completed  before  the  rooms  and 
other  workings  were  intercepted  by  the  dike,  the 
working  of  the  pit  might  ceafe  until  thefe  new  places 
were  ready. 

If  there  be  two  or  three  flrata  or  feams  of  coal  In 
the  fame  pit  (as  there  often  are)  having  only  a  flratum 
of  a  few  feet  thick  lying  betwixt  them,  it  Is  then  ma¬ 
terial  to  obferve,  that  every  pillar  in  the  fecond  feam 
be  placed  immediately  before  one  in  the  firft,  and 
every  pillar  in  the  third  feam  below  one  in  the  fe¬ 
cond  j  and  in  fuch  a  fituatlon  the  upper  flratum  of  coal 
ought  to  be  firfl  wrought,  or  elfe  all  the  three  toge¬ 
ther  ;  for  it  would  be  unfafe  to  work  the  lower  one 
firfl,  left  the  roof  fhould  break,  and  damage  thofe  lying 
above. 

It  fometimes  becomes  neceftary  to  w’ork  the  coal 
lying  to  the  dip  of  the  engine  or  the  level  *,  which  coal 
is  confequently  drowned  with  water,  and  muft  there¬ 
fore  be  drained  by  fometneans  before  it  can  be  w  rought. 
If  the  quantity  of  water  proceeding  from  it  be  incon- 
fiderable,  it  may  then  be  drained  by  fmall  pumps  laid 
upon  the  pavement  of  the  coal,  and  wrought  by  men 
or  horfes,  to  raife  the  w’ater  up  to  the  level  of  the  en¬ 
gine-pit  bottom  5  or  if  the  feeders  of  w^ater  be  more 
confiderable,  and  the  fituation  be  fuitable,  the  work¬ 
ing  rod  of  thefe  pumps  might  be  connedled  w  ith  thofe 
in  the  engine-pit ;  by  which  means  the  w'ater  w  ould  be 
ralfed  up  to  the  level  *,  but  if  the  quantity  of  w  ater  be 
very  great  5  or  if,  from  other  circumftances,  thefe  me¬ 
thods  may  not  be  applicable  5  then  the  engine-pit  may 
be  fiank  as  deep  below  the  coal  as  may  be  necefifary, 
and  a  level  ftone  mine  driven  from  its  bottom  to  the  dip 
of  the  flrata,  until  it  interfeift  the  ftiatum  of  coal,  from 
whence  a  new  level  mine  might  be  va ought,  w  hich  would 


efFe61ually  drain  it,  Suppofe  AB,  fig.  8.  to  be  a  fee-  Coalery, 
tion  of  the  engine-pit  5  BC,  the  coal  drained  by  the  — v— 
engine  ;  BD,  the  coal  to  the  dip  of  the  engine  in¬ 
tended  to  be  drained  ;  then  if  the  engine-pit  be  funk 
deeper  to  E,  a  ftone  mine  may  be  WTOUght  in  the  di- 
re(51ion  ED,  until  it  interfedl  the  coal  at  D,  by  which 
the  water  wdll  have  a  free  paflage  to  the  engine,  and 
the  coal  wfill  be  drained. 

If  there  be  another  flratum  of  coal  lying  at  fuch  a 
depth  below  the  firft  as  the  engine-pit  is  intended  to 
be  funk  to,  the  upper  feam  may  in  fome  fituations  be 
conveniently  drained,  by  driving  a  mine  in  the  lower 
feam  of  coal  from  E  to  F,  and  another  in  the  upper 
one  from  B  toDj  and  by  boring  a  hole  from  D  to  F, 
the  water  will  defeend  to  F,  and,  filling  the  mine  EF, 
rife  up  to  the  engine-pit  bottom  at  E,  which  is  upon 
a  level  wdth  D. 

Whenever  it  is  judged  neceftary  to  work  the  pil¬ 
lars,  regard  muft  be  had  to  the  nature  of  the  roof. 

If  the  roof  is  tender,  a  narrow  room  may  be  wrought 
through  the  pillar  from  one  end  to  the  other,  leaving 
only  a  ftiell  of  coal  on  each  fide  for  fupporting  the  roof 
the  time  of  w*orking,  Suppofe  ABCD,  fig.  7.  to  be 
a  pillar  of  coal  18  feet  long  and  1  2  feet  broad  :  if  the 
roof  is  not  flrong,  the  room  1,  2,  3,  4,  of  eight  feet 
wfide,  may  be  WTought  up  through  that  pillar,  leaving 
a  ftiell  of  two  feet  thick  on  each  fide  j  and  if  it  can  be 
fafely  done,  a  part  of  thefe  ftiells  may  alfo  be  wrought 
away,  by  w^orking  two  places  through  them  as  at  5  and 
6.  By  this  means  very  little  of  the  coal  will  be  loft ; 
for  two-thirds  of  the  whole  being  obtained  by  the  firft 
w’orking,  and  above  tw*o-tbirds  of  the  pillar  by  the  fe¬ 
cond  working,  the  lofs  upon  the  whole  would  not  ex¬ 
ceed  one-tenth  :  but  it  may  be  obferved,  that  fome  pil¬ 
lars  will  not  produce  fo  great  a  proportion,  and  per¬ 
haps  others  cannot  be  w^rought  at  all  5  fo  that,  upon 
the  whole,  there  may  be  about  one-fixth,  one-feventh, 
or  In  fome  fituations  but  one-eighth  part  of  the  coal  loft. 

If  the  roof  be  hard  and  ftrong,  then  as  much  coal  may  be 
wrought  off  each  fide  and  each  end  of  the  pillar  as  can 
be  done  wuth  fafety,  leaving  only  a  fmall  piece  ftanding 
in  the  middle  ;  and  when  the  roof  is  very  ftrong,  fome¬ 
times  feveral  pillars  may  be  taken  entirely  out,  w  ithout 
any  lofs  of  coal  :  and  In  general  this  laft  method  is  at¬ 
tended  w’ith  lefs  lofs,  and  produces  larger  coals,  than 
the  former.  In  all  cafes  it  is  proper  to  begin  working 
thofe  pillars  firft  which  lie  fartheft  from  the  pit  bottom, 
and  to  proceed  working  them  regularly  away  tow’arda 
the  pit  j  but  if  there  be  a  great  number  of  pillars 
to  the  dip  of  the  pit,  it  is  the  fafeft  method  to  work 
thefe  out  before  thole  to  the  rife  of  the  pit  are  begun 
wuth. 

There  is  no  great  difference  in  the  weight  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  coals,  the  lighteft  being  about  74  pounds 
avoirdupois,  and  the  hcavieft  about  79  pounds  the  cu¬ 
bic  foot  ;  but  the  moft  ufual  weight  is  75  pounds  the 
foot,  which  is  18  hundred  w-elght  and  9  pounds  the 
cubic  yard.  The  ftatute  chalder  I*^  5^  hundred  w^elght  j 
or  when  meafured  Is  as  follow-s:  268.8  cubic  inches  to 
the  Winchefter  gallon  5  4^  gallons  tu  the  coal  peck, 
about  3  pounds  weight  j  8  coal-pccks  to  the  boll,  about 
247-]-  pounds  j  and  24  bolls  to  the  chalder,  of  53 
hundredweight.  If  one  coal  meafuiing  exa6lly  a  cu¬ 
bic  yard  (nearly  equal  to  5  bolls)  be  bioken  into 
pieces  of  a  moderate  fize,  it  will  meafure  feven  coal 

bolls 
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If  broken  very  fmall,  it  will  mea-  the  pillars  of  coal  are  left  fo  fmall  as  to  fall,  or  yield  Coalcry. 


€oalery.  bolls  and  a  half. 

fure  9  bolls  j  which  (hews,  that  the  proportion  of  the 
weight  to  the  meafure  depends  upon  the  (ize  of  the 
coals  j  therefore  accounting  by  weight  is  the  moll  ra¬ 
tional  method, 

A  Table  of  the  weight  and  quantity  of  coal  contained 
in  one  acre  Scots  meafure,  allowing  one-(ixth  part 
to  be  loft  below  ground,  in  feams  of  the  following 
thicknefles. 


Thicknefs  of  Coal. 

Weight  in  Tons. 

Quantity  in  Chalders. 

Feet. 

2 

Inches. 

0 

3068 

Iiy8  — 

2  6 

3835 

1447  + 

3 

0 

4602 

^73^  + 

3 

6 

5369 

2026  + 

4  0 

6136 

2315  + 

4 

6 

6903 

2604  + 

5  0 

7670 

2894 

5 

6 

8437 

3183  + 

6 

0 

9204 

3473  + 

18 

■Of  crulhes 
aBd  fitts. 


We  fliall  next  mention  fome  of  the  various  methods 
of  bringing  the  coals  from  the  rooms  and  other  work¬ 
ings  to  the  pit-bottom.  Where  the  ftratum  of  coal  is 
of  a  fufftcient  thicknefs,  and  has  a  moderate  rife  and 
dip,  the  coals  are  moft  advantageoufly  brought  out  by 
horfes,  w^ho  draw  out  the  coals  in  a  tub  or  bafket  pla¬ 
ced  upon  a  ftedge  :  a  horfe  by  this  means  will  bring  out 
from  four  to  eight  hundred  weight  of  coals  at  once, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  the  afeent  or  defeent.  In 
fome  coaleries  they  have  accefs  to  the  workings  by  a 
mine  made  for  them,  Hoping  down  from  the  furface  of 
the  earth  to  the  coal  j  and  where  that  convenience  is 
wanting,  they  are  bound  into  a  net,  and  lowered  down 
the  pit.  If  the  coal  be  not  of  fuch  a  height  as  to  ad¬ 
mit  horfes,  and  has  a  moderate  rife  like  the  laft,  then 
men  are  employed  to  bring  out  the  coals  :  they  ufually 
draw  a  bafket  of  four  or  five  hundred  weight  of  coals, 
fixed  upon  a  fmall  four-wheeled  carriage.  There  are 
fome  fituations  in  which  neither  horfes  nor  men  can  be 
properly  ufed  5  particularly  where  the  coal  has  a  great 
degree  of  defeent,  or  where  many  dikes  occur  :  in  fuch 
a  cafe  the  coals  are  beft  brought  out  by  women  called 
bearers^  who  carry  them  in  a  kind  of  bafket  upon  their 
backs,  ufually  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  weight  and  a 
half,  at  once. 

When  the  coals  are  brought  to  the  pit-bottom,  the 
bafkets  are  then  hooked  on  to  a  chain,  and  drawn  up 
the  pit  by  a  rope  to  the  furface,  which  is  beft  effedled 
by  a  machine  called  a  gin,  wrought  by  horfes.  There 
are  other  kinds  of  gins  for  drawing  coals,  fome  wrought 
by  water,  others  by  the  vibrating  lever  of  a  fire-engine , 
but  either  of  thefe  laft  is  only  convenient  in  fome  par¬ 
ticular  fituations,  thofe  wrought  by  horfes  being  in 
moft  general  ufe.  After  the  coals  are  got  to  the  fur¬ 
face,  they  are  drawn  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  pit,  and 
laid  in  feparate  heaps:  the  larger  coals  in  one  heap,  the 
fmaller  pieces  called  chews  in  another,  and  the  culm  or 
pan-coal  in  a  feparate  place. 

There  is  an  accident  of  a  very  dangerous  nature,  to 
w^hich  all  coaleries  are  liable,  and  which  has  been  the 
ruin  of  feveral  5  it  is  called  a  crujh^  or  a  Jitt,  When 


under  the  weight  of  the  fuperior  ftrata  ;  or  when  the 
pavement  of  the  coal  is  fo  foft  as  to  permit  the  pillars 
to  fink  into  it,  which  fometiraes  happens  by  the  great 
weight  that  lies  upon  them  j  in  either  cafe  the  folid 
ftratum  above  the  coal  breaks  and  falls  in,  crufties  the 
pillar  to  pieces,  and  clofes  up  a  great  extent  of  the 
workings,  or  probably  the  whole  coalery.  As  fuch  an 
accident  feldom  comes  on  fuddenly,  if  it  be  perceived 
in  the  beginning,  it  may  fometimes  be  ftopped  by  build¬ 
ing  large  pillars  of  ftone  amongft  the  coal  pillars  :  but 
if  it  has  already  made  fome  progrefs,  then  the  beft  me¬ 
thod  is  to  work  away  as  many  of  the  coal  pillars  ad¬ 
joining  to  the  criifti  as  may  be  fufficientto  let  the  roof 
fall  freely  down  j  and  if  it  makes  a  breach  of  the  folid 
ftrata  from  the  coal  up  to  the  furface,  it  will  very  pro¬ 
bably  prevent  the  crufti  from  proceeding  any  farther  in 
that  part  of  the  coalery.  If  the  crufti  begins  in  the  rife 
part  of  the  coalery,  it  is  more  difficult  to  ftop  it  front 
proceeding  to  the  dip,  than  it  is  to  ftop  it  from  going 
to  the  rife  when  it  begins  in  a  contrary  part.  ^ 

Another  circumftance  proper  to  be  taken  notice  ofpQ^^iair. 
is  the  foul  or  adulterated  air  fo  often  troublefome  in 
coaleries.  Of  this  there  are  two  kinds  •,  the  black 
damp  or  ftyth,  which  is  of  a  fuffocating  nature  j  and 
the  inflammable  or  combuftible  damp.  Without  ftay- 
ing  to  inquire,  in  this  place,  into  the  origin  and  effects 
of  thefe  damps,  it  may  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that, 
in  whatever  part  of  any  coalery  a  conftant  fupply  or 
a  circulation  of  frefti  air  is  wanting,  there  fome  of 
thefe  damps  exift,  accumulate  in  a  body,  and  become 
noxious  or  fatal  5  and  whenever  there  is  a  good  circu¬ 
lation  of  frefh  air,  they  cannot  accumulate,  being  mixed 
with  and  carried  away  by  the  ftream  of  air  as  fail 
as  they  generate  or  exhale  from  the  ftrata.  Upon 
thefe  principles  are  founded  the  feveral  methods  of 
Ventilating  a  coalery.  Suppofe  the  W’orklngs  of  the  pjate 
pits  A  and  B  (fig.  6.)  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  inflamma-  CXLIX, 
ble  damps  j  if  the  communication  was  open  betwixt  the 
two  pits,  the  air  which  went  down  the  pit  A  w^ould 
proceed  immediately  along  the  mine  a,  and  afeend  out 
of  the  pit  B  j  for  it  naturally  takes  the  neareft  direc¬ 
tion,  fo  that  the  air  in  all  the  workings  would  be  ftag- 
nant^  and  they  would  be  utterly  inacceffible  from  the 
accumulation  of  the  combuftible  damp.  In  order  to 
expel  this,  the  air  muft  be  made  to  circulate  through 
all  the  different  rooms  by  means  of  collateral  air- 
courfes  made  in  this  manner  :  The  paffage  or  mine  a 
muft  be  clofed  up  or  ftopped  by  a  partition  of  deals,  or 
by  a  w^all  built  with  bricks  or  ftones,  to  prevent  the  air 
paffing  that  way.  This  building  is  called  a  Jlopping, 

There  muft  alfo  be  ftoppings  made  in  the  thirlings 
III,  &c.  betwixt  the  pillars  ff,  &c,  which  will  di- 
re61  the  air  up  the  mine  e  e,  until  it  arrives  at  the  in- 
nermoft  thirling  2,  which  is  to  be  left  open  for  its  paf¬ 
fage.  There  muft  alfo  be  ftoppings  made  at  the  fide  of 
the  mine  a  at  m  m,  and  on  both  (ides  of  the  main  head¬ 
way  BC  at  b  by  &c.  then  returning  to  the  innermoft  thir¬ 
ling  2,  proceed  to  the  third  row  of  pillars,  and  build 
up  the  thirlings  2  2,  &c.  leaving  open  the  thirling  3 
for  a  paffage  for  the  airj  and  proceeding  on  to  the 
fifth  row  of  pillars,  build  up  in  the  fame  manner  the 
ftoppings  3  3,  &c.  leaving  open  4  for  an  air-courfe  : 
and  by  proceeding  in  this  manner  to  ftop  up  the  thir¬ 
lings  or  paffages  in  every  other  row  of  pillars,  the  cur- 
G  g  2  rent 
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Coalery.  rent  of  fretli  air  will  circulate  througli  and  ventilate  the 

L - - *  whole  workings,  in  the  diredion  pointed  to  by  the  fmall 

iirrows  in  the  plan,  clearing  away  all  the  damps  and 
noxious  vapours  that  may  generate.  When  it  is  arrived 
at  C,  it  is  conducted  acrofs  the  main  headway,  and  car¬ 
ried  through  the  other  part  of  the  pit’s  workings  in  the 
fame  manner,  until  it  returns  through  n  n  to  the  pit  B, 
where  it  afcends  *,  and  as  the  rooms  advance  farther, 
other  Hoppings  are  regularly  made. 

In  feme  of  thofe  Hoppings,  on  the  Tides  of  the  main 
headway,  there  muH  be  doors  to  admit  a  paifage  for 
the  bringing  out  of  the  coals  from  the  rooms  to  the  pit, 
as  at  5  5  :  thefe  doors  muH  be  conHantly  fliut,  except 
at  the  time  of  paHing  through  them. 

There  are  other  methods  of  difpofing  the  Hoppings 
To  ns  to  ventilate  the  pit  *,  but  none  which  will  lo  ef- 
fefliiillv  difperfe  the  damps  as  that  dticribed  above. 

If  the  damps  are  not  very  abundant,  then  the  couife 
of  Hopping  I  I  I,  &c.  in  the  level  mine,  and  the  others 
^tbbb,  &c,  in  the  main  headway,  without  any  others, 
may  perhaps  be  fudlcient  to  keep  the  pit  clear.  It  at 
any  time  the  circulation  oi  the  fiefh  air  is  not  brifk 
enough,  then  a  large  lamp  of  fire  niav  be  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pit  B,  which,  by  rarefying  tne  air  there, 
will  make  a  quicker  circulation. 

MoH  of  the  larger  coaleries  fend  their  coals  to  the 
fliips  for  the  co.ifting  trade  or  exportation  j  and,  as  the 
quantity  is  generally  very  large,  it  would  take  a  greater 
number  of  carts  than  could  conveniently  be  obtained  at 
all  times  to  carry  them,  behdes  the  confiderabl?  expence 
of  that  m  inner  of  carriage  :  they  therefore  generally 
ufe  Vvaggons,  for  carrying  them  along  waggon-ways, 
hid  with  timber,  by  which  means  one  horfe  will  draw 
from  two  to  three  tons  at  a  time,  when  in  a  cart  not 
above  half  a  ton  could  be  drawn. 

The  fi-  H  thing  to  be  done  in  making  a  waggon- way 
is  to  level  the  ground  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  take  off 
all  fudden  afeents  and  defeents,  to  effe6l  which,  it  is 
fometimes  neceffary  to  cut  through  hills,  arid  to  raife 
an  embankment  to  carry  the  road  through  hollows. 
The  road  Hiould  he  formed  about  12  Teet  wide,  and 
no  part  fhould  have  a  greater  defeent  than  of  one  yard 
perpendicular  in  lO  of  a  horizontal  line,  nor  a  greater 
afeent  than  one  yard  in  ^O.  After  the  road  is  formed 
pieces  of  timber,  about  fix  feet  long  and  fix  inches 
diameter,  called  are  laid  acrofs  it,  being  i  8  or 

2^  inches  diHant  from  e  ich  other.  Uponthefe  lleepers 
other  pieces  of  timber,  called  rails^  of  four  or  five  Inches 
fquare,  are  laid  in  a  lateral  dlreftion,  four  feet  diHant 
from  each  oth^r,  for  the  waggon  wheels  to  lun  unon; 
which  being  firmly  pinned  to  the  {]<  epers,  the  load  may 
then  be  filled  wnth  gravel  and  fur  Hied. 

The  waggons  have  four  wheels,  cither  made  of  fo- 
lid  woc.d  or  of  caH  iron.  The  body  of  the  carriage  is 
loin^er  and  wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom  *,  and 
nfiially  has  a  kind  of  trap-door  at  the  bottom,  whi^  h, 
being  loofed,  pemiits  the  coals  to  run  out  without  any 
trouble.  The  fize  of  a  w’aggon  to  carry  50  hundred 
wei^j'ht  of  coals  is  as  follows  : 
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Where  the  pits  are  fituated  at  fome  confiderable  di- CoaleTcence 
fiance  from  the  harbour,  it  becomes  neceffary  to  have 
a  Hore-hoiife  near  the  (hipping  place,  where  the  coals  . 
may  be  lodged,  until  the  lighters  or  fliips  are  ready 
to  take  them  in.  The  waggon-way  fliould  be  made 
into  the  Hore-houfe,  at  fuch  a  height  from  the  ground, 
as  to  permit  the  coals  to  run  from  the  waggons  down 
a  fpout  into  the  veffels  *,  or  elfe  to  fall  down  into  the 
Hore-houfe,  as  occafion  may  require. 

This  kind  of  Hore-houfe  is^  well  adapted  to  difpatch 
and  Hving  expence  j  for  a  waggon-load  of  coals  may  be 
delivered  either  into  the  Hore-houfe  or  veffels  inflant- 
Iv  with  very  little  trouble  :  and  if  the  coals  were  ex- 
pofed  to  the  effefts  of  the  fun  and  rain,  they  would  be 
greatly  injured  in  their  quality;  but  being  lodged  un¬ 
der  cover  of  the  Hop  -houfe,  they  are  preferved. 

COALE5CENCE,  the  union  or  growing  together 
of  two  bodies  before  feparate.  It  is  principally  ap¬ 
plied  to  fome  bones  in  the  body,  which  are  leparatc 
during  infancy,  but  afterwards  grow  together  ;  or  to 
fome  morbid  union  of  parts,  which  fliould  naturally 
be  difliinff  from  each  other.  Thus  there  is  a  coalef- 
cence  of  the  fidcs  of  the  vulva,  anus,  and  nares  ;  of  the 
eye  lids,  fingers,  toes,  and  many  other  parts. 

COALLll  R,  a  vellVl  employed  to  carry  coals  from 
one  port  to  another,  chiefly  from  the  northern  parts 
of  England  to  the  capital,  and  more  foutherly  parts, 
as  well  as  to  foreign  markets,  'i'his  trade  is  known 
to  be  an  excellent  nurfery  for  Teamen,  although  they 
are  often  found,  from  the  conflitution  of  their  cli¬ 
mate,  not  to  be  fo  well  calculated  for  fouthern  navi- 
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Breadth  of  the  top, 
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gallon. 

COAMINGS,  In  fhlp-bulldlng,  are  thofe  planks, 
or  that  frame,  forming  a  border  round  the  hatches, 
which  raife  them  up  higher  than  the  refl  of  the  deck. 
Loop-holes  for  mufkets  lo  flioot  out  at  are  often  made 
in  the  coamings,  in  order  to  clear  the  deck  oi  the  ene¬ 
my  when  the  fhip  is  boaidcd. 

"COANE,  among  the  Greeks,  a  name  given  to  a 
peculiar  fpecies  of  tutia  or  tutty,  which  was  always 
found  in  a  tubular  foim.  It  bad  its  name  from 
a  word  ufed  to  exp  refs'*  a  fort  of  cyliudrlc  tube,  into 
which  the  meltfd  brafs  was  received  from  the  furnace, 
and  in  which  it  was  fuffered  to  cool.  In  cooling,  it 
alwavs  depofited  a  foit  of  recrement  on  the  lldes 
of  the  veffel  or  tube,  and  this  was  the  tutty  called 

coane.  .  . 

COAST,  a  fea-fliorc,  or  the  country  adjoining  to 
the  edge  of  the  Tea.  Dr  Campbell,  in  his  political 
furvey  of  Great  Britain,  confiders  an  extenfive  fea- 
coall  as  of  great  advantage  to  any  kingdom  ;  and  con- 
fequently  that  this  ifland  hath  many  conveniences  re- 
fulling  from  the  extent  of  its  couHs,  fupeiior  to  other 
kingdoms  which  are  mucli  larger.  The  chief  advan¬ 
tages  arifing  from  an  extenfive  fea-coaH  are,  that 
thus  there  is  a  convenient  opportunity  for  expoitat.on 
and  importation  to  or  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Thus,  a  numl^er  of  cities  are  formed  on  the  coalls  ; 
bv  this  means  the  internal  parts  are  improved,  &c. 
I'he  extent  of  the  lea  coafls  of  Arabia,  he  looks  upon 
as  the  genuine  tourcc  of  v  ealth  and  fplendour  to  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  that  peninfula  ;  the  fame  was 
the  iiiHrumcnt  of  the  greatnefs  of  ancient  Egypt,  of 
oenicia,  &:c.  In  thort,  according  to  him,  no  coun¬ 
try  or  city  can  for  any  kngth  of  time  be  fiouviflim.g 
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unlefs  it  bath  a  conHclcrable  connexion  with  the  fca. 
“  It  is  indeed  true  (rciys  he)  that  the  wirdora  and  in- 
duftry  of  man,  taking  hold  of  fome  peculiar  ciicum- 
fiances,  may  have  rendered  a  few  inland  cities  and 
countries  very  fair  and  flourilhing.  In  ancient  hidory 
ive  read  of  Palmyra,  and  the  diilri^l  round  it,  becom¬ 
ing  a  luxuriant  paradife  in  the  midll  of  inlioipitable 
deferts.  Eat  this  was  no  more  than  temporary  gran¬ 
deur  ^  and  it  has  now  lain  for  fome  ages  in  ruins. 
The  city  and  principality  of  Candahar  was  In  I  ke 
manner  rendered  rich  and  famous,  in  coi  fequence  of 
its  being  made  the  centre  of  the  Indian  commerce  •, 
but  long  ago  declining,  its  dedruclion  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  in  our  davs,  from  that  dreadful  delolation 
which  I'hamas  KouH  Khan  fpread  through  Peiua  and 
the  Indiifs.  Here,  in  Europe,  maiiv^  of  the  laige  ci¬ 
ties  in  Germany,  rvliich  for  a  time  made  a  great  figure 
from  the  freedom  and  inddllry  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
dixTafed  cafe,  plentv,  and  proiperity,  through  the  di- 
ftriefs  dependent  on  them,  which  of  couife  rendered 
them  populous,  are  now  fo  much  lunk  through  inevi¬ 
table  accidents,  as  to  be  but  ihadow^s  of  what  they 
were  ;  and  though  they  dill  continue  to  luf>fifl:,  fubfill 
only  as  the  melancholy  monuments  of  their  own  mis- 
foicunes.  We  may  therefore,  from  hence,  with  great 
certainty  difeern,  that  all  the  pains  and  labour  that 
can  be  bellowed  in  fupplying  the  d>-ficf  of  fituation, 
in  this  refptrd:,  proves,  upon  the  whole,  but  a  tedious, 
d'iticult,  and  precarious  expedient.  Bat,  however, 
we  mud  at  the  fame  time  admit,  that  it  Is  not  barely 
the  polTeffion  even  of  an  extended  c<r3d  t  lat  can  pro¬ 
duce  all  thefe  defirable  That  coad  mud  like- 

wife  be  didinguidied  by  ot'ner  na  ural  advantages, 
fuch  as  capes  and  pi omontori'^s,  favourably  difpofed 
to  break  the  ^urv  of  the  wnnds ;  deep  bays,  fafe  roads, 
and  convenient  harbours.  For,  without  the^c,  an  ex¬ 
tended  coad  Is  no  more  thari  a  maritime  barrier  againd 
the  maritime  force  of  other  nations  ;  as  is  the  cafe  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  one  of  the  piincip.'l 
reafons  wdiy  Africa  derives  fo  little  benefit  fmm  a  fitu¬ 
ation  which  has  fo  nromding  an  appearance  ;  there 
being  many  confideraOle  tiafF'  upon 
void  of  havens  and  inhahltants,  and 
the  frnalled  encouragement  to  the  attemv)ting  any 
thing  that  might  alter  their  pi’efent  de folate  condition. 
It  is,  how^ever,  a  k^s  inconvenience,  and  in  fome  cafes, 
no  inconvenience  at  all,  if,-  in  lire  compafs  of  a  very 
extended  coad,  there  diould  he  fome  parts  diffi  ult.  or 
dangerous  of  accefs,  provided  thev  are  not  altogether 
inacccfirble. — 'The  feacoadof  Britain,  from  the  figure, 
in  fome  meafure,  of  the  iiland,  but  chi^dv  from  the 
inlets  of  the  fea,  and  the  very  irregular  ind;  ntod  line 
which  f)rms  Its  lliore,  cemaprehends,  allowing  for  thofe 
liniiofitles,  at  lead  800  marine  leagues  :  we  may,  from 
hence,  therefore,  with  iafety  affirm,  tint  in  this  refpeCf 
it  is  funerior  to  France,  though  th:!*-  be  a  much  larger 
country  ;  and  equal  to  Spaitj  and  P  rtiigal  \  ^  this  cir- 
cum'knce,  though  Britain  is  not  half  the  fize  of  that 
noble  peninfula,  which  is  alfo  fingularly  happy  in  this 
very  nartlcular.’’ 

Cape-Coast,  the  name  of  the  chie^  Britidt  fettle- 
ment  on  the  coad  of  Guinea  in  Africa.  The  name  Is 
thought  to  be  a  corruption  of  Cnlo  Corfo.  the  ancient 
Portuguefe  appellation.  This  cape  i>  formed  by  an 
angular  poiiU,  wafhed  on  the  fouth  and  ead  by  the 


rs  coads  equally 
which  afford  not 


fca,  on  which  dands  the  Engliili  fort.  Here  the  Por-  Coaftir.'g 
tuguefe  fettled  in  1610,  and  built  the  citadel  of  Cape- ,  ^ 

Coad  upon  a  large  rock  that  projedls  into  the  fca.  2 
few'  yeais  afterwards  they  were  diflodged  by  the  Dutch,. , 
to  whom  this  place  is  principally  indebted  for  its 
dvength.  In  1664  it  w’as  demolillied  by  Admiral 
Holmes,  and  in  1665  the  famous  Dutch  admiral  De 
Ruyter  was  ordered  by  the  States  to  revenge  the  in- 
fults  of  the  Englidi.  With  a  fquadron  of  13  man  of 
war,  he  attacked  all  the  Englidi  fettleraents  along  the 
coad  ;  ruined  the  fadfcrics  j  and  took,  burnt,  and  lank 
all  the  diipping  of  the  Englidi  Company  :  howevtr, 
after  all  his  efforts,  he  was  baffied  in  his  attempts  011 
Cape  Coad.  By  the  treaty  of  Breda  it  was  coiifinii- 
ed  to  the  Englhh,  and  the  king  granted  a  new  charUr 
in  1672  j  on  w’hich  the  Company  applied  all  their  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fortifying  and  rendering  it  commodi¬ 
ous. 

COASTING,  in  Navi^nfion,  the  afl:  of  making  a 
progrefs  along  the  fea-coall  of  any  country.  The 
principal  articles  relating  to  this  part  of  nav’ga’^ion 
are,  the  obferving  the  time  apd  dirccHon  of  the  tide  j 
k  lowl  ‘dge  of  the  reigning  winds  ;  of  the  roads  and 
havens  ;  of  the  different  depths  of  the  water,  and  qua¬ 
lities  of  the  ground. 

Coasting  a  pilot  who  by  long  experience  has 

become  luitieiently  acquainted  with  the  nature  ot  any 
particular  co.id,  and  of  the  requifites  mentioned  in  the- 
preceding  article,  to  conduct  a  drip  or  tket  Lorn  ono 
part  of  It  to  another. 

COA  r,  or  cOxiT  of  ARMS,  in  Heraldry^  a  habk 
worn  by  the  ancieiit  kaight-  over  their  arms  both  irv 
war  and  tournaments,  and  dill  borne  by  heralds  at 
arms.  It  was  a  kind  of  fur-co-at,  reaching  as  low  as^ 
the  navel,  open  at  the  flies,  with  diort  deeves,  fome- 
tlmes  furred  with  ermine  and  hair,  upon  which  were 
applied  the  armories  of  the  knights  embroidered  in 
gold  and  filver,  and  enamelled  with  beaten  tin  colour¬ 
ed  black,  green,  red,  and  blue",  whence  the  rule  ne¬ 
ver  to  apply  colour  on  colour,  nor  'inetal  on  metal. 

The  coats  of  arms  were  frequently  open,  and  diverd- 
fieu  with  bands  and  fillets  of  feveral  colours,  alternate¬ 
ly  placed,  as  we  dill  fee  cloths  fcarleted,  w’atered,  &.c. 

Hence  they  were  called  devifes,  as  being  divided  and 
compofed  of  feveral  pieces  fewed  together  j  w  hence  the 
words  pale^  chevron^  hend^  c?'ofs^  faltier^  luzef/ge^ 

<Sec.  which  have  fince  become  honourable  pieces,  or 
ordinaries  of  the  dileld.  See  Cross,  Bend,  Chev¬ 
ron,  &.C. 

Coats  of  arms  and  banners  w’ere  never  allow  ed  to  be. 
w'oin  by  any  but  knights  and  ancient  nobles-. 

Coat,  in  Anatomy,  See  Tunic  and  Eye. 

Coat:  of  Moil ;  a  kind  of  armour  made  in  form  of  a 
fliirt ;  coiifiding  of  iron  rings  wove  together  net  wife.. 

See  Mail. 

Cf'lATl,  In  7jOolo:^y^  a  fynonvme  of  a  fpecles  of  Vi- 
VERRA  and  Ursu.s.  See  Mammalia  Index, 

CO AT'iM  .'NDI,  a  variety  of  the  above. 

Coating  of  Phials ^ .  Panes  of  Glafs^  &c.  amon^g 
ele(dricians,  is  ufually  performed  by  covering  the  out- 
ficle  of  the  phial  with  tinfoil,  brafs  or  gold-leaf,  See. 
and  filling  its  infide  wnth  loofe  pieces  of  brafs-leaf,  by 
which  means  it  becomes  capable  of  being. See 
Electricity. 

COATZONI  ECOXOCHITL,  or  Plovoer  wvh 
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the  vifier^s  head^  is  the  Mexican  name  of  a  flower  of 
incomparable  beauty.  It  is  compofed  of  five  petals  or 
leaves,  purple  in  the  innermoft  part,  white  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  the  reft  red  but  elegantly  ftained  with  yellow  and 
white  fpots.  The  plant  which  bears  it  has  leaves  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  the  iris,  but  longer  and  larger  its 
trunk  is  fmall  and  ftim :  This  flower  was  one  of  the 
moft  efteemed  among  the  Mexicans.  The  Lincean 
academicians  of  Rome,  who  commented  on  and  pub- 
liflied  the  Hiftory  of  Hernandez  in  1651,  and  faw  the 
paintings  of  this  flower,  with  its  colours,  executed  in 
Mexico,  conceived  fuch  an  idea  of  its  beauty,  that  they 
adopted  it  as  the  emblem  of  their  very  learned  acade¬ 
my,  denominating  it  Fior  di  Ltn.ce, 

COBALT,  a  metallic  fubftance  which  was  former¬ 
ly  clafl'ed  with  the  femimetals.  See  Chemistry  and 
Mineralogy  Index, 

COBBING,  a  punifliment  fometimes  inflifted  at 
fea.  It  is  performed  by  ftriking  the  offender  a  certain 
number  of  times  on  the  breech  with  a  flat  piece  of 
wood  called  the  cobbing-board.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  as  a 
punlftiment  to  thofe  who  quit  their  ftation  during  the 
period  of  the  night-watch. 

COBITIS,  the  loache,  in  Ichthyology,  a  genus 
of  fifties  belonging  to  the  order  of  abdominales.  See 
Ichthyology  Index,  It  is  frequent  In  the  ftream 
near  Amefbury  in  ^Viltfhlre,  where  the  fportfmen, 
through  frolic,  fwallow  it  down  alive  in  a  glafs  of 
white-wine. 

COBLE,  a  boat  ufed  in  the  turbot  fiftiery,  twenty 
feet  fix  inches  long,  and  five  feet  broad.  It  is  about 
one  ton  burthen,  rowed  with  three^  pair  of  oars,  and 
admirably  conftru6led  for  encountering  a  mountainous 
fea. 

COBLENTZ,  an  ancient,  handfome,  and  ftrong 
town  of  Germany,  in  the  eleiftorate  of  Triers  or 
.  Treves,  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Rhine  and 
Mofelle,  in  a  fertile  country,  with  mountains  covered 
with  vineyards.  It  Is  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  elec¬ 
tor  of  Treves,  to  whom  It  belongs.  Over  the  Rhine 
is  a  bridge  of  twelve  arches,  built  for  the  convenience 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Coblentz  and  the  adjacent  places. 

A  ferry  machine  is  conftantly  going  from  the  city  to 
the  other  fide  of  the  Rhine,  w^here  there  is  a  little 
town  and  very  ftrong  caftle  built  on  an  eminence 
named  the  t'oek  of  honour .  This  machine  is  erefled  on 
two  boats,  in  the  form  of  a  large  fquare  gallery,  en- 
compafled  with  balluftrades,  and  carries  a  tall  flag- 
ftaff,  on  which  are  dlfplayed  the  arms  of  the  ele(ftorate 
of  Treves.  It  is  put  in  motion  by  the  ferry -man’s 
pulling  a  rope,  which  is  fixed  to  a  ftandard  on  each 
fide  the  river.  The  caftle  appears  to  be  almoft  inac- 
ceflTible  to  an  enemy,  and  entirely  commands  the  city 
of  Coblentz.  The  archbi (hop’s  palace  ftands  at  the 
foot  of  this  rock,  and  the  arfenal  at  a  little  dlftance. 

E.  Long.  7.  32.  N.  Lat.  50.  24. 

COBOB,  the  name  of  a  difh  among  the  Moors.  It 
is  made  of  feveral  pieces  of  mutton  wrapt  up  in  the 
Cawl,  and  afterwards  roafted  in  it  j  the  poorer  people, 
inftead  of  the  meat,  ufe  the  heart,  liver, ^  and  other 
parts  of  the  entrails,  and  make  a  good  difti,  though 
not  equal  to  the  former. 

COBOOSE,  in  feadanguage,  is  derived  from  the 
Dutch  kambuls,  and  denotes  a  fort  of  box,  refembling 
a  fentry-box,  ufed  to  cover  the  chimneys  of  fome  mer- 
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chant  fliips.  It  generally  ftands  againft  the  barricade,  Coburg 
on  the  fore-part  of  the  quarter  deck.  It  is  called  in 
the  Weft  Indies  cobre  vega,  y  — ^ 

COBURG,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  circle  of 
Franconia,  and  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame  name, 
with  a  famous  college,  a  fort,  and  a  caftle.  This  town, 
with  its  principality,  belongs  to  the  houfe  of  Saxony, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  Proteftants.  It  is  feated  on 
the  river  Itch,  in  E.  Long.  ii.  18.  N.  Lat.  ^o,  22, 
COBWEB,  in  Phyjiology,  the  fine  net-work  which 
fpiders  fpin  out  of  their  own  bowels,  in  order  to  catch 
their  prey.  See  Aranea. 

COCCEIUS,  John,  profeflbr  of  theology  at  Bre¬ 
men,  was  founder  of  a  feft  called  Cocceians  ;  they  held, 
amongft  other  fingular  opinions,  that  of  a  vifible  reign 
of  Chrift  in  this  world,  after  a  general  converfion  of 
the  Jews  and  all  other  people  to  the  true  Chriftian 
faith,  as  laid  dowm  in  the  voluminous  works  of  Coc- 
ceius.  Pie  died  in  1699,  aged  66. 

COCCINELLA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  infers  of 
the  order  of  coleoptera.  See  Entomology  Index, 
COCCOLOBO,  in  Botany  :  A  genus  of  the  trigy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  oftandria  clafs  of  plants  5 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  1 2th  or- 
der,  Holoraceec,  See  Botany  Index, 

COCCOTHRAUSTES,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  Loxia.  See  Ornithology  Index, 

COCCULUS  Indicus,  the  name  of  a  poifonous 
berry,  too  frequently  mixed  with  malt-liquors  in  order 
to  make  them  intoxicating  ,  but  this  prafllce  is  ex- 
prefsly  forbidden  by  aft  of  parliament.  It  Is  the 
fruit  of  the  M-EHI^vermum  Gocculus,  Fifhermen  have 
a  way  of  mixing  it  with  pafte,  which  the  fifti  fwallow 
greedily,  and  are  thereby  rendered  lifelefs  for  a  time, 
and  float  on  the  water.  It  Is  fometimes  ufed  with 
ftavefacre,  for  deftroying  vermlne  in  children’s  heads. 

COCCUS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  infefts  belonging 
to  the  order  of  hemiptera.  See  Entomology  Index, 
COCCYG^US  MUSCULus.  See  Anatomy,  Ta¬ 
ble  of  the  Mufcles. 

COCCYX,  or  CoccYGis  os.  See  Anatomy 
Index, 

COCHIN,  a  Dutch  fettlement  on  the  coaft  of  Ma¬ 
labar,  in  N.  Lat.  10.  o.  E.  Long.  75.  30.  The  town 
is  not  unpleafant,  though  it  falls  far  ftiort  of  their  fet¬ 
tlement  at  Colombo  in  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon.  The  for- 
tification  is  irregular,  but  ftrong  enough  to  refift  any 
of  the  Indian  powers,  and  has  40  or  50  cannon  facing 
the  fea.  The  people  in  this  town  and  the  country 
adjacent  are  fubjeft  to  a  ftrange  diforder  of  the  legs, 
called  Cochin  or  elephant  legs,  In  which  the  fwelled 
limb  is  fometimes  of  fuch  an  enormous  bulk  as  to  have 
greatly  the  appearance  both  in  ftiape  and  fize  of  the 
leg  of  an  elephant.  According  to  Mr  Ives,  this  dif¬ 
order  feems  to  be  merely  an  oedematous  fwelling,  oc- 
cafioned  by  an  impoverifticd  ftate  of  the  blood  and 
juices.  The  perfons  afflifted  with  this  diftemper  very 
feldom  apply  to  European  furgeons,  and  thus  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  cured.  Indeed,  our  author  obferves, 
that  their  application  would  probably  be  of  little  avail, 
as  the  only  thing  that  could  be  preferibed  would  be  an 
alteration  from  the  pooreft  to  the  moft  cordial  and 
nutritious  diet  j  and  the  Indians  are  fo  invincibly  wed¬ 
ded  to  their  own  cuftoms,  that  they  would  fooner  die 
than  break  through  them.  Of  this  he  fays  there  were 
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Cfochm-  feveral  mftances  In  their  long  pahage  to  Bengal,  during 
which  fome  of  the  Sepoys  perifhed  for  want  of  food, 

'  rather  than  fave  themfelves  by  partaking  of  the  fhip’s 
provilions  after  their  own  had  been  expended.  Moll  of 
thofe  afflicted  with  the  diforder  we  fpeak  of,  are  un¬ 
able  to  call  any  alTiftance,  being  the  very  pooreft  of  the 
people,  who  live  entirely  upon  a  kind  of  fifh  called 
dintaSf  without  being  able  to  purchafe  even  the  fmall- 
eft  quantity  of  rice  to  eat  along  with  it  5  their  drink  is 
alfo  mere  w^ater,  unlefs  they  fometimes  procure  a 
draught  of  the  hmple  unfermented  juice  called  toddy. 
Cochin  is  the  principal  place  from  whence  the  Dutch 
import  their  pepper  into  Europe. 

Cochin-China,  a  kingdom  of  Aha,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Tonquin';  on  the  eaft,  by  the  fea  of 
China  \  on  the  fouth  by  the  Indian  ocean  j  and  on  the 
welt,  by  Cambodia,  and  a  ridge  of  mountains  inhabited 
by  a  favage  people  called  Kemois^  who  live  indepen¬ 
dent  of  any  government.  Little  of  the  hiflory  of  this 
kingdom  is  known.  M.  le  Poivre,  a  French  traveller, 
informs  us,  that  about  half  a  century  before  the  French 
firft  arrived  in  thefe  diftant  regions,  a  prince  of  Ton- 
quin,  as  he  fled  from  his  fovereign,  by  whom  he  was 
purfued  as  a  rebel,  had  with  his  foldiers  and  adherents 
crolTed  the  river,  which  ferves  as  a  barrier  between 
Tonquin  and  Cochin-China.  The  fugitives,  who  were 
w^arlike  and  civilized  men,  foon  expelled  the  Matter¬ 
ed  inhabitants,  who  wandered  about  without  any  fociety 
or  form  of  government,  and  founded  a  new  kingdom, 
which  foon  grew  rich  and  populous.  During  the 
reigns  of  the  firft  fix  kings,  no  nation  could  be  hap¬ 
pier  than  the  Cochin  Chinefe.  Their  monarchs  go¬ 
verned  them  as  a  father  does  his  family,  eftablifhing 
no  law’s  but  thofe  of  nature,  to  which  they  themfelves 
were  the  firft  to  pay  obedience.  They  honoured  and 
encouraged  agriculture,  as  the  moft  ufeful  employment 
of  mankind  ;  and  required  from  their  fubjeds  only  a 
fmall  annual  free-gift  to  defray  the  expeiice  of  their 
defenfive  w^ar  againft  the  Tonquinefe,  w^ho  were  their 
enemies.  This  impofition  was  regulated,  by  way  of 
poll-tax,  wdth  the  greateft  equity.  Every  man,  able 
to  till  the  ground,  paid  in  to  the  prince  a  fmall  fum 
proportioned  to  the  ftrength  of  his  conftitution,  and 
the  vigour  of  his  arm,  and  nothing  more. 

Cochin-China  continued  happy  under  thefe  princes 
for  more  than  a  century  *,  but  the  difeovery  of  gold¬ 
mines  put  a  ftop  to  the  above  mild  regulations.  Luxu¬ 
ry  immediately  took  place.  The  prince  began  to  de- 
fpife  the  fimple  habitation  of  his  anceftors,  and  caufed  a 
fuperb  palace  to  be  built  a  league  in  circumference, 
furrounded  with  a  wall  of  brick  in  the  model  of  that 
of  Pekin,  and  defended  by  1600  pieces  of  cannon. 
Not  content  wdth  this,  he  would  needs  have  a  winter 
palace,  an  autumn  palace,  and  a  fummer  palace.  The 
old  taxes  were  by  no  means  fuftlcient  to  defray  thefe 
expences  *,  new  ones  w’ere  devifed  5  and  oppieflion 
and  tyranny  everywhere  took  place.  His  courtiers, 
to  flatter  their  prince,  gave  him  the  title  of  the  king 
of  heaven^  which  he  ftill  continues  to  aflume.  When 
fpeaking  of  his  fuhje£l:s,  he  ftyles  them  his  chil¬ 
dren^  but  by  no  means  behaves  as  if  he  was  their  fa¬ 
ther  ;  for  our  author  informs  us,  that  he  has  feen 
whole  villages  newly  abandoned  by  their  inhabitants, 
who  w’erc  harafled  with  toil  and  infupportable  ex- 
a^iions  5  the  neceftary  confequence  of  which  was, 
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that  their  lands  returned  to  their  former  uncultivated  Cochin., 
ftate,  China. 

M.  le  Poivre  reprefents  theCochin-Chinefe  as  gentle,  ' 

hofpitable,  frugal,  and  induftrious.  There  is  not  a 
beggar  in  the  country,  and  robbery  and  murder  are 
abfolutely  unknown.  A  ftranger  may  wander  over 
the  kingdom  from  one  end  to  the  other  (the  capital 
excepted)  without  meeting  with  the  flighteft  infult. 

He  will  be  everywhere  received  with  the  moft  eager 
curiofity,  but  at  the  fame  time  with  the  greateft  bene¬ 
volence.  A  Cochin- Chinefe  traveller,  who  has  not 
money  fufficient  to  defray  his  expences  at  an  Inn,  en¬ 
ters  the  firft  houfe  of  the  town  or  village  he  arrives  at, 
and  waiting  the  hour  of  dinner,  takes  part  with  the 
family,  and  goes  away  when  he  thinks  proper,  with¬ 
out  fpeaking  a  word,  or  any  perfon’s  putting  to  him  a 
fingle  queftion. 

The  country  of  Cochin-Ghina  is  much  of  the  fame 
temperature  wdth  that  of  Tonquin  ;  though  rather 
milder,  as  lying  near  the  fea.  Like  Tonquin,  it  is  an¬ 
nually  overflowed,  and  confequently  fruitful  in  rice, 
which  requires  no  other  manure  than  the  mud  left  by 
the  inundations.  They  have  fugar-canes,  and  the 
fame  kinds  of  fruits  common  to  other  parts  of  India. 

The  country  produces  no  grapes,  and  therefore  they 
drink  a  liquor  brewed  from  rice.  They  have  vaft 
woods  of  mul ben  y- trees,  which  run  up  as  faft  as  our 
hemp.  Their  filk  is  ftronger  than  that  of  China,  but 
not  lo  fine.  They  have  the  beft  timber  in  the  world, 
particularly  a  fort  which  abounds  in  the  mountains,  and- 
is  called  the  incorruptible  tree,  becaufe  it  never  rots  un¬ 
der  earth  or  water,  and  is  fo  folid  that  it  ferves  for  an¬ 
chors.  There  are  two  kinds,  black  and  red.  The 
trees  are  very  tall,  ftraight,  and  fo  big  that  two  men 
can  fcarce  grafp  them.  They  have  alfo  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Kemois  a  tree  of  the  moft  fragrant  feent, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  lignum  aloes. 

This,  being  reckoned  the  beft  prodinEl  of  the  country, 
is  engrofled  by  the  king,  and  is  fold  from  five  to  16 
ducats  per  pound.  It  is  highly  valued  both  in  China 
and  Japan,  where  the  logs  of  it  are  fold  for  200  ducats  • 
a  pound,  to  make  pillows  for  the  king  and  nobility  j 
and  among  thofe  Indians  which  continue  to  burn  their 
dead,  great  quantities  of  it  are  ufed  in  the  funeral  piles, 

The  young  trees  called  aquila^  or  eagle- wood,  are  eve¬ 
ry  one’s  property,  which  makes  the  old  ones  called  ca-> 
lamba  fo  fcarce  and  dear.  They  have  oak,  and  large 
pines,  for  the  building  of  fhips,  fo  that  this  country  is 
of  the  fame  ufe  to  China  that  Norway  is  to  Britain. 

In  general,  they  have  the  fame  kind  of  trees  and  plants 
that  are  to  be  met  with  in  Tonquin.  They  have  mines 
of  gold,  as  well  as  diamonds  ;  but  the  laft  they  do  not 
value  fo  high  as  pearl.  They  alfo  efteem  their  coral 
and  amber  very  much.  In  all  the  provinces  there  are 
great  granaries  filled  with  rice,  in  fome  of  which  that 
grain  is  kept  upwards  of  30  years.  One  of  the  great¬ 
eft  rarities  of  thefe  parts,  etpecially  in  grand  entertain¬ 
ments,  is  a  ragout  made  of  the  eatable  birds  nefts, 
which  fome  fay  are  found  only  in  Cochin-China,  and 
others  in  four  iflands  that  lie  fouth  of  its  coaft.  See 
Birds-Nests. 

The  merchants  of  Cambodia,  Tonquin,  China,  Ma¬ 
cao,  Manila,  Japan,  and  Malacca,  trade  to  Cochin- 
China  with  plate,  which  they  exchange  for  the  com¬ 
modities  of  the  country.  The  Portuguefe  are  the  moft 
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favoufe'J  here  of  any  Europeans.  The  Cochln-Cliinefe 
themfelves,  not  being  inclined  to  travel,  feldom  fallout 
of  light  of  thtir  own  Ihore,  but  purchafe  many  trilles 
from  foreigners  at  great  rates,  particularly  combs,  nee¬ 
dles,  bracelets,  glafs  pendants,  &.c.  They  are  very 
fond  of  our  hats,  caps,  girdles,  (hirts,  and  other  clothes ; 
and,  above  all,  let  a  great  value  on  coral.  I’he  coun¬ 
try  is  laid  to  have  700  miles  of  coaft,  with  many  large 
inlets  of  the  Tea,  and  above  60  convenient  landing 
places  j  which,  however,  according  to  Captain  Hamil¬ 
ton,  are  but  feldom  vilited  by  Ifiangcrs. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  a  great  aflinity 
with  thole  of  Tonquin,  with  \vhom  they  have  a  com¬ 
mon  origin,  and  from  whom  they  differ  very  little  in 
their  manner  of  living,  as  well  as  their  manners  and 
cuftoms,  all  of  which  they  have  in  a  great  mealurc 
borrowed  from  the  Chinefe.  The  pilncipal  exports 
of  the  country  are  filk,  fugar,  ebony,  and  calamba- 
wood  ;  gold  in  dulf  or  in  bars,  which  is  fold  for  oiily 
ten  times  its  weight  in  fiiver  ;  and  copper  ^and  porce¬ 
lain  brought  from  China  and  Japan.  From  this  coun¬ 
try  alfo  are  exported  the  birds-nefts  elieemtd  fuch 
a  delicacy  at  the  tabic.  They  are  found  in  four  iflands 
fituated  near  the  coafts  of  Cochin-China,  to  the  eall- 
ward  of  which  are  five  other  fmaller  ones,  where  are 
found  prodigious  numbers  of  turtles,  the  flefli  of  which 
is  fo  delicate  that  the  Tonquincfc  and  people  of  Co¬ 
chin  China  frequently  fight  defperate  battles,  in  order 
to  take  them  from  one  another.  The  commodities 
which  fell  mofl:  readily  in  this  country  are,  faltpetie, 
fulphur,  lead,  fine  cloth,  and  barred  or  dowered 
chintz.  Pearls,  amber,  and  coral,  were  formerly  in 
great  requeft,  but  at  prefent  only  the  two  lad  are  lale- 
able  j  and  even  thefe  will  not  anfwer  unlefs  the 
beads  of  coral  be  round,  well  poliflred,  and  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  red  colour  *,  the  amber  muft  alfo  be  extremely 
clear,  the  beads  of  an  equal  fize,  and  not  larger  than 
a  hazel  nut. 

The, only  money  current  in  Cochin-China  is  that  of 
Japap,  which  is  paid  and  received  by  weight.  The 
money  of  the  country  is  of  copper,  and  as  large  as  our 
counters  •,  of  a  round  figure,  and  having  a  hole  in 
the  middle  by  which  the  pieces  may  be  drung  like 
beads.  Three  hundred  of  thefe  are  put  on  one  fide 
and  as  many  on  the  other,  which  in  Cochin-China 
pafs  for  a  thoufand  ,  bccaufe  in  600  are  found  ten 
times  60,  which  make  a  century  among  almoit  all  the 
people  ot  the  call.  There  is,  horvever,  fcarce  any 
country  in  which  merchants  are  more  apt  to  be  de¬ 
ceived  with  regard  to  the  value  of  money  than  Cochin- 
China,  owing  to  the  pieces  being  unequal  in  figure 
atid  qiniity,  and  the  difficulty  of  determining  their  va¬ 
lue,  w  hich  is  regulated  only  by  a  few  characters  (tamp¬ 
ed  upon  them.  The  dealers  muft  therefore  be  at  pains 
to  have  honeft  and  (kilful  people  to  afeertain  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  pieces  they  receive,  otherwife  they  run  a 
great  r^fk  of  being  deceived  in  their  value,  as  the  Co¬ 
chin  Chinefe  make  a  great  merit  of  being  able  to  cheat 
an  European. 

Ihjionean  merchants  complain,  according  to  M. 
Groljer,  iinjuflly  of  the  demands  macie  in  Cochin-Chi¬ 
na  for  entrance,  clearance,  and  anchorage.  1  he  du¬ 
ties,  indeed  are  very  trifling,  amounting  only,  even 
thofe  of  the  cuftomhoufe,  to  4  per  cert ;  but  noth  ?  g 
can  be  removed  from  a  ftiip  which  -arrives  there  until 
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fire  has  firft  been  infpcdled,  when  the  cuftoirihoufe  Corhin- 
officers  unload  her,  weigh  and  count  the  fmalleft  pieces, 
and  generally  take  what  they  look  upon  to  be  moil  b- 
valuable,  in  order  to  End  it  to  the  king.  The  mo¬ 
narch  takes  what  he  thinks  proper,  and  returns  the  va¬ 
lue  j  but  the  grandees  a:  e  faid  to  keep  part  of  the  goods 
alfo,  without  paying  any  thing  for  them.  Thu?  the 
ordinary  goods,  whicli,  had  they  been  accompanied 
with  the  more  valuable  part  of  the  cargo,  would  have 
found  a  ready  market,  can  now  fcarcely  be  dilpofed 
of ;  though  our  author  is  of  opinion,  that  the  matter 
is  not  altogether  without  remedy.  When  the  Dutch 
fent  to  this  countiy,  veffels  loaded  with  cloths,  lead, 
and  faltpetre,  their  cargoes  were  fuffeied  to  remain 
entire,  becaufe  they  had  taken  the  precaution  to  pay 
eveiy  year  a  certain  fum  *fcr  each  velTel  that  entered. 

Other  nations,  by  endeavouring  to  avoid  the  payment 
of  this  duty,  entirely  deftro)  ed  their  commerce  :  ‘the 
people  of  Cochin-China,  however,  for  fome  years  paft, 
liave  been  much  more  moderate  in  their  demands }  and 
whatever  their  exacliuns  may  be,  they  are  far  kfs  ex¬ 
orbitant  than  thofe  of  the  Tonquinefe. 

M.  Grofier  obferves,  that  a  falfe  report  has  gained 
ground  in  Europe,  that  when  a  trading  vefiel  happens 
to  run  aground  in  Cochin-China,  or  to  be  driven  into 
any  of  its  harbours  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  the  king  feizes 
the  cargo  if  the  rudder  be  broken.  He  afluies  us, 
however,  that,  fo  far  from  this  being  the  cafe,  a  vef- 
fel  in  diftrefs  is  much  fafer  on  the  coafts  of  CoeVun- 
China  than  almoft  anywhere  elfe.  Barks  are  imme¬ 
diately  fent  to  the  rehef  of  the  crew,  and  people  em¬ 
ployed  to  drag  the  Tea  with  nets  in  order  to  recov’er 
the  goods  that  arc  loft  *,  and,  in  ftiort,  neither  labour 
nor  expences  arc  (pared  to  put  the  ftiips  in  the  bed 
corrditlon  poffible.  Only  two  things  can  hurt  the 
trade  of  foreigners  at  Cochin-China,  cue  of  which 
may  be  eafilv  avoided.  This  regards  the  clearing  out 
of  vefiels.  Thus,  while  the  mafter  is  waiting  on  the 
evening  before  his  departure,  or  on  the  day  fixed  for 
failing,  in  order  to  receive  his  difpatches,  it  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  he  lofcs  his  voyage,  which  may  prove  the 
ruin  of  a  trader.  For  this  realon,  care  muft  be  taken 
to  foHcit  a  clearance  a  month  before  5  by  which  means 
one  is  aKvays  certain  of  obtaining  it,  and  departing 
on  the  day  appointed.  The  other  difficulty  is  occafion- 
ed  by  the  neceffity  of  felling  goods  on  ciedit,  which  are 
feldom  paid  at  the  ftipulated  time.  This  however,  is 
contrary  to  the  inclination  of  the  piLnce  5  for  every 
merchant  who  can  convey  to  him  an  account  of  thefe 
unjuft  delays,  is  fure  to  be  paid,  and  fometimes  even 
with  iiit^^reft. 

COCHINEAL,  or  CoCHiNEEL,  a  drug  ufed  by 
the  dvers.  Sic.  for  giving  red  colours,  efpecially  crim- 
fon?  and  fcarlets,  and  for  making  carmine  5  and  like- 
wife  in  mediciiic  as  a  cardiac,  cordial,  fudorific,  alexi- 
pharmac,  and  febrifuge. 

The  cochineal,  in  the'  date  in  which  it  is  brought 
to  us,  is  in  (mail  bodies  of  an  irregular  figure,  ufually 
convex,  ridged  and  furrowed  on  one  fide,  and  con¬ 
cave  on  the 'other.  The  colour  of  the  beft  is  a  purplifii 
gray,  powdered  over  with  a  fort  of  white  dull.  All 
that  the  world  knew  of  it  for  a  long  time  was,  that 
it  was  gathered  from  <certahi  plants  in  Mexico  5  and 
therefore  it  was  naturally  fuppofed  to  be  a  feed,  till 
in  the  year  1692  Lather  Plumier  gave  Pomet  an  ac¬ 
count 
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Cfeclilea  count  of  Its  being  an  animal.  And  this,  though  then 
11  difregarded,  has  been  confirmed  by  fubrequent  obfer- 

Cock-Pit,  nations.  Indeed,  to  determine  the  point,  we  have 
now  the  means  in  our  own  hands,  even  in  this  part  of 
the  world.— We  need  only  moillen  and  foak  in  wa¬ 
ter,  or  in  vinegar,  a  number  of  cochineals  till  they 
are  fwelled  and  diilended,  to  know  that  everyone  is 
the  more  or  lefs  perfeff  body  of  an  infe<^  \  the  mcH; 
im perfect  and  mutilated  fpecimens  always  Oiow  the 
rings  of  the  body  j  and  from  obh  rvlng  others,  it  will 
be  eafy  to  find  the  number  and  difpofition  of  the  legs, 
parts,  or  even  whole  ones,  being  left  on  feveral,  and 
often  complete  pairs.  In  this  way  the  legs,  nnten- 
nre,  .and  .probofcis,  may  be  difcoyered.  See  Coccus 
abov.c. 

M.  Macquer  obfervcs,  that  the  cochineal  of  Sylvef- 
ter  is  gathered  in  the  woods  of  Old  and  New  Mexico, 
^riie  infedh  lives,  grows,  and  multiplies  on  the  unculti¬ 
vated  opuntlas,  which  grow  there  in  great  abundance. 
It  is  thpre  exp- .fed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather, 
and  dies  naturally.  ^I’he  colour  is  more  durable  than 
that  of  the  common  coclnneal,  but  lefs  bright  :  but 
there  Is  no  advantage  in  ufing  it  j  for,  though  cheaper, 
a  greater  quantity  is  requifite. 

COCHLEA,  the  SHELL  snail.  See  Helix,  Con¬ 
cho  logy  Index, 

Cochlea,  in  Anatomy,  See  zVnatomy  Index, 

COCHLEARIA,  SCURVY  GRASS.  See  Botany 
Index. 

COCHLITES,  in  Natural  IJifiory,  an  appellation 
given  to  the  petrified  (hells  of  the  cochleae  or  fnails- 

COCINTUM.  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  promontory 
of  the  Bruttii,  reckoned  the  longeft  in  Italy,  and  which 
llo^dlenius  and  Vofllus  have  reftored  to  Ovid,  reading 
Cocintia  for  Ceurania,  Metam.  xv.  v.  704. — Cocintum^ 
alfo  a  town,  miles' to  tlie  fouth  of  Scylaceum,  aL 
mod  on  the  fpot  where  now  Stilo  (lands,  from  which 
the  oppofite  piomontoiy  Cocintum  is  commonly  called 
Capo  de  Stilo, 

COCK,  in  Zoology^  the  Englirn  name  of  the  males  of 
gallinaceous  birds,  but  more  efpecially  ufed  for  the  com¬ 
mon  dunghill  cock.  See  Phasiahus,  Ornithology 
Index, 

Blacli  Cocic,  1  See  Tetrao,  Ornithology ///- 

Cock  of  the  Wood,  y  dex, 

CocK‘ChaJfer.  'See  ScapvABA£us,  Entomology  Z/i- 
dt'X. 

CoCK-Paddle,  Lump-fipo  or  Sca-oxvL  See  Cyclop- 
TKRUs,  Ichthyology  Index, 

CocK-Pit,  a  fort  of  theatre  upon  which  game-cocks 
fight. 

It  mufi  appear  aflonilhing  to  every  refiecfling  mind, 
tliat  a  mode  of  diverfion  fo  cruel  and  inhuman  as  that 
of  cock-fighting  fliould  fo  generally  prevail,  that  not 
only  the  ancients,  barbarians,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
(hoiild  have  adorted  it  ^  but  that  a  praifbce  fo  favage 
and  heathenifh  (liould  be  continued  by  Cbriflians  of  all 
forts,  and  eveii  purfiaed  in  thefe  better  and  more  en¬ 
lightened  times. 

The  ancient  Greeks  ^nd  Romans,  as  is  well  known, 
v>’ere  wont  to  call  all  the  nations  in  the  world  barba¬ 
rians  ;  yet  certainly,  if  we  confider  the  many  infiances 
o'f  cruelty  praiflifed  among  them,  there  was  very  little 
reafon  for  the  difiinZlion.  Huirian  faciifices  were  com¬ 
mon  both  to  them  and  the  barbarians  j  and  with  them 
Vo L.  VI.  Part  I.  . 
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the  expofing  of  infants,  the  combats  of  men  with  wild  Gock-Pit 
beads,  and  of  men  with  men  in  the  gladiatorial  fceiies, 
were  fpe6lacles  o(  delight  and  fefiivity. 

The  iflanders  of  Delos,  it  feeras.  Were  great  lover? 
of  cock-figlitlng  ^  and  I'anagra  a  city  in  boootia,  t.  e 
ifle  of  Rhodes,  Chnlcis  in  Eablra,  and  the  country  of 
Media,  were  famous  for  ibeir  generous  and  magnani¬ 
mous  race  of  chickens.  The  kingdom  of  Perfia  was 
probably  included  in  the  lafi,  from  wiieiice  this  kind 
of  poultry  was  firfi:  brought  into  Gicece  *,  and  if  or  e 
may  judge  of  the  red  from  the  fowls  ot  Rhodes  and 
Media,  the  excellency  of  the  broods’ at  that  time  con¬ 
fided  in  tbfir  weight  and  largenefs  (as  the  fowls  of 
thofe  countries  were  heavy  and  bulky.)  .md  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  what  our  fportimen  cdW  /halciags  or  tiirnpohes.,, 

The  Greeks,  moreover,  had  feme  method  of  preparing 
the  bird.s  for  battle,  by  feeding  ;  as  may  be  colltdled 
from  Columella. 

It  (liould  feem,  that  at  firfi  cock  fighting  Was  partly 
ia  religious  and  partly  a  political  inditutlon  at  Athens  j 
and  was  there  continued  for  the  pUrpofe  of  improving 
the  feeds  of  valour  in  the  minds  of  their  youth  j  but 
was  afterwards  abufed  and  perverted  both  here  and  in 
the  other  parts  of  Greece  to  a  common  pafiime,  with¬ 
out  any  moral,  political,  or  religious  intention,  and  as  it 
is  now’  followed  and  piadfifed  among  uS. 

At  Rome,  as  the  Romans  were  prone  to  imitate  the 
Greeks,  we  may  ex  peel  to  find  them  following  their 
ex-ample  in  this  mode  of  dlveifijn,  and  in  the  worR 
way,  viz.  w’ithout  any  good  or  laudable  motives,  firicc 
when  they  took  and  brought  it  to  Rome,  the  Greeks 
had  forgotten  every  thing  that  w^as  commendable  in  it, 
and  had  already  perverted  it  to  a  low  and  unmeaning 
rport.  Signlor  Hyarn  thinks  the  Romans  borrow'ed 
the  paftiiTie  from  Dardaniis,  in  Alia  *,  but  there  is  little 
reafon  for  making  them  go  fo  far  for  it,  when  it  w’as 
fo  generally  followed  in  Greece,  vvhofe  cufioms  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  addlfled  to  borrow’  and  imitate.  PIcwever, 
it  is  probable,  they  did  not  adopt  this  opinion  very 
early.  It  may  be  gathered  from  Columella,  that  the 
Romans  did  not  ufe  the  fport  in  his  time.  This  au¬ 
thor  fiyles  cock-fighting  a  Grecian  dj-oerfion ;  and 
fpeaks  of  it  in  terms  of  ignominy,  as  an  cxptnfive  a- 
mufement,  unbecoming  the  frugal  ho'ofeholder,  ^and  of¬ 
ten  attended  vtith  the  ruin  of  the  parties  that  followed 
it.  The  words  are  remark-able.  “  Nos  enim  cenfe- 
mus  iiifiituere  ve£ligal  indufirii  patrls  famllias,  non  rl-  . 
xofarum  avium  lanKlcC,  cujus  plerumque  totum  patrlmio- 
nium  pignus  alete,  vi^lor  gallinaccus  pyfles  abfiulit 
When  be  deferibes,  as  we  think,  the  manner,  not  of 
the  Romans,  but  of  the  Greeks,  who  had  in  his  time 
converted  the  diverfion  of  cock-fighing  into  a  fpecies 
of  gaming,  and  even  to  the  total  ruin  of  their  families, 
as  happens  but  too  often  in  England  at  this  day.  The 
Romans,  liow’ever,  at  lafi  gave  into  the  cufiom,  though 
not  till  the  decline  of  the  empire.  The  (lift  caid’e  of 
contention  between  the  two  brothers  BafTianus  and 
Geta,  fons  of  the  emperor  Septimus  Severus,  happen¬ 
ed,  according  to  Herodian,  in  their  youth,  about 
the  fighting  of  their  cocks  *,  and  if  the  battling  be¬ 
tween  thefe  two  princes  was  the  firfi  infiance  of  it, 
probably  they  had  I'een  and  learned  it  in  Greece,  whi¬ 
ther  they  had  often  accompanied  the  emperor  their  fa¬ 
ther. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  cocks  and  quails  pitted  for  the 
Hh  purpofc 
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Cock-Pit.  parpofe  of  engaging  one  another,  a  outrance^  or  to  the 
'“"V— ^lafl  gafp,  for  divcrfion,  are  frequently  compared,  and 
with  much  propriety,  to  gladiators.  Hence  Pliny’s 

expreflion,  Gallorum - ceu  gladiatorum ;  and  that  of 

Columella,  rixofarum  Gvlum  lamfite  ;  lan'Jia  being  the 
proper  term  for  the  mafter  of  the  gladiators.  Confe- 
quently  one  w^ould  expert,  that  when  the  bloody 
fcenes  of  the  amphitheatre  were  difcarded,  as  they 
W’ere  foon  after  the  Chriftian  religion  became  the 
eftablilhment  of  the  empire,  the  wanton  {bedding  of 
men’s  blood  in  fport,  being  of  too  cruel  and  favage 
a  nature  to  be  patronized  and  encouraged  in  an  In- 
{litution  fo  harmlefs  and  innocent  as  the  Chriilian 
was,  one  might  judly  expe(fl  that  the  c^rvy^f^tccviot,  and 
the  would  have  ceafed  of  courfe.^  The 

fathers  of  .the  church  are  continually  inveighing 
againfl  the  fpe61acles  of  the  arena,  and  upbraiding 
their  adverfaries  with  them,  Thefe  indeed  were  more 
unnatural  and  fliocking  than  a  m^^i^  f^f  cocks  j  but 
this,  however,  had  a  tendency  tow’ards  Infuiing  the  like 
ferocity  and  implacability  in  the  breafls  and  difpofi- 
tions  of  men. 

Befides,  this  mode  of  diverfion  has  been  in  fad!  the 
bane  and  deflruflion  of  thoufands  here,  as  well  as  of 
thofe  lanijla:  avium,  “  cock-feeders,”  mentioned  by 
Columella,  whofe  patrimonial  fortunes  w^ere  totally  dii- 
fipated  and  dellroyed  by  it. 

The  cock  is  not  only  an  ufeful  animal,  but  {lately  in 
his  figure,  and  magnificent  in  his  plumage.  “  Imperu 
tant  Juo  generi,  fays  Pliny,  et  regnutn  in  quacunque  lunt 
domo,  exercentP  Ariflophanes  compares  him  to  the 
king  of  Perfia  j  mofl:  authors  alfo  take  notice  of  the 
“  fpt^latifTimum  infigne,  fcrratum,  quod  eorum  verti- 
cem  regice  corona  modo  exornat.”  His  tendernefs  to¬ 
wards  his  brood  is  fuch,  that,  contrary  to  the  cuftom 
of  many  other  males,  he  will  fcratch  and  provide  for 
them  w  ith  an  affiduity  almofl  equal  to  that  of  the  hen  5 
and  his  generofity  is  fo  great,  that,  on  finding  a  hoard 
of  meat,  he  will  chuckle  the  hens  together,  and  with¬ 
out  touching  one  bit  himfelf  will  relinquith  the  whole 
of  it  to  them.  He  was  called  the  bird,  kcct  by 

many  of  the  ancients  5  he  w^as  highly  efteemed  in  Ibme 
countries,  and  in  others  was  even  held  facred,  info- 
much  that  one  cannot  but  regret  that  a  creature  fo  ufe- 
fiil  and  noble,  (liould,  by  a  llrange  fatality,  be  fo  enor- 
moufly  abufed  by  us.  It  is  true,  our  or 

the  malTacre  of  Shrove  Tuefday,  is  now  in  a  declining 
way  ;  and,  in  a  few  year-s,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  wdll  be 
totally  difufed  5  but  the  cock-pit  flill  continues  a  re¬ 
proach  to  the  humanity  of  Englifhmen,  and  to  their 
religion  5  the  purefl,  the  tenderell  and  mofl  compaf- 
fionate,  of  all  others,  not  excepting  even  the  Brach- 
mannic. 

It  is  unknown  when  the  pitched  battle  firfl  entered 
England,  but  it  was  probably  brought  thither  by  the 
Romans.  The  bird  was  heie  before  Caefar’s  arrival, 
but  no  notice  of  his  fighting  occurs  earlier  than  the 
time  of  William  Fitz-Slephen,  wdio  wrote  the  life  of 
A  chbilhop  Becket,  fome  time  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11. 
and  defcribes  the  cocking  as  a  fport  of  Ichool  boys  on 
Shiove  Tuefday.  From  this  time  at  leail  the  diver¬ 
fion,  however  abfurd.  and  even  impious,  was  continued 
amongft  us.  It  w^as  followed,  though  dlfapproved  and 
prohibited,  39  Edward  III.;  alfo  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIIL  and  A.  D.  1569.  It  has  by  fome  been 
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called  a  royal  diverjion  ;  and,  as  every  one  knows,  the  Cock-Pit, 
cock-pit  at  Whitehall  was  ere61ed  by  a  crowned  head,  Cockburne. 
for  the  more  magnificent  celebration  of  it.  There  was 
another  pit  in  Drury-lane,  and  another  in  Javin-flreet. 

It  was  prohibited,  however,  by  one  of  Oliver’s  a61s, 

March  31.  1664.  What  aggravates  the  reproach  and 
difgrace  upon  Engllftimen,  are  thofe  fpecies  of  fight¬ 
ing  which  are  called  the  battle-royal  and  the  WelJlj-moin, 
known  nowhere  in  the  world  but  there  ;  neither  in 
China,  nor  in  Perfia,  nor  in  Malacca,  nor  among  the 
favage  tribes  in  America.  Thefe  are  fcenes  fo  bloody 
as  almofl  to  be  too  {liocking  to  relate ;  and  yet,  as 
many  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  horrible  nature 
of  them,  it  may  be  proper  for  the  excitement  of  our 
averfion  and  deteilation  to  deferibe  them  in  a  few 
words.  In  the  former,  an  unlimited  number  of  fowls 
are  pitted,  and  when  they  have  fiaughtered  one  ano¬ 
ther  for  the  diverfion  {Dii  bom!)  of  the  otherwife  ge¬ 
nerous  and  humane  Englifhman,  the  fingle  furviving 
bird  is  to  be  efieemed  the  vi61or,  and  carries  away  the 
prize.  The  Wellh-main  confills  we  will  fuppoie  of 
16  pairs  of  cocks  ;  of  thefe,  the  16  conquerors  are  pit¬ 
ted  a  fecond  lime  ;  the  8  conquerors  of  thefe  are  pitted 
a  third  time  ;  the  4  conquerors  the  fourth  time  ;  and 
lafily,  the  two  conquerors  of  thefe  are  pitted  the  filth 
time:  fo  that  (incredible  barbarity)  31  cocks  are 
fure  to  be  moft  inhumanly  murdeied  foi  the  Iport  and 
pleafure,  the  noife  and  nonfenfe,  the  profane  cuifing 
and  fwearing,  of  thofe  who  have  the  eifrontei  y  to  call 
themfelves,  with  all  thefe  bloody  doings,  and  with  all 
this  impiety  about  them,  Cbrijitans ;  nay,  what  with 
many  is  s  fuperior  and  diltindit  chara^ler,  men  of  be¬ 
nevolence  and  morality.  But  let  the  morality  and  be¬ 
nevolence  of  fuch  be  appreciated  from  the  following 
inllance  recorded  as  authentic  in  the  obituary  of  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  April  17^9;.  “  ^^^d, 

April  4.  at  Tottenham,  John  Ardefoif,  Eiq;  a  young 
man  of  large  fortune,  and  .in  the  fplendoi  of  his 
carriages  and  horfes  rivalled  by  few  country  gentlel 
men.  ^  His  table  was  that  of  hofpitality,  where  it  may 
be  faid  he  facrificed  too  much  to  conviviality  ;  but  if 
he  had  his  foibles,  he  had  his  merits  alfo  that  far  out- 
w^eighed  them.  Mr  Ardefoif  was  very  fond  of  cock- 
fighting,  and  had  a  favourite  cock  upon  which  he  had 
won  many  profitable  matches.  T  he  laif  bet  he  laid 
upon  this  cock  he  loft  ;  which  fo  enraged  him,  that  he 
had  the  bird  tied  to  a  fpit  and  roafted  alive  before  a 
large  fire.  The  fcieams  of  the  miferable  animal  were 
fo  afifcdling,  th.^t  fome  gentlemen  who  were  prelent 
attempted  to  interfere,  w^hich  fo  enraged  Mr  Ardefoif, 
that  he  feized  a  poker,  and  with  the  moft  furious  ve¬ 
hemence  declared,  that  he  would  kill  the  firft  man  who 
interpofed  ;  but,  in  the  midft  of  his  paffionate  alTe- 
verations,  lie  fell  down  dead  upon  the  ipot.  Such, 
we  are  alTured.  w’ere  the  circumft antes  which  attended 
the  death  of  this  great  pillar  of  humanity.” 

C:  CK  PIT,  of  a  ftiip  of  war,  the  apartment  of  the 
fargeon  and ’his  mates,  being  the  place  where  the 
wounded  men  are  dielTed  in  time  of  battle,  or  other- 
wife.  Tt  is  fitiiated  under  the  lower  deck. 

COCKBURNE,  Mrs  Catharine,  a  moft  accom- 
pllftied  lady  and  celebraied  writer,  was  the  daughter  of 
Captain  David  Trotter,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  a  lea- 
commander  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  H.  She  was 
born  in  London,  Auguft  16.  1679,  and  baptized  in 

the 
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Cockburne.  the  Proteflant  church,  according  to  which  fhe  was  bred 
’  up.  She  gave  early  marks  of  her  genius  j  ^^^d  learned 
to  write,  and  alfo  made  herfelf  iniftrefs  of  the  irench 
language,  by  her  own  application  and  diligence  \vilh- 
out  any  inftru6:or  j  but  (he  had  fome  aflidance  in  the 
ftudy  of  the  Latin  grammar  and  logic,  of  which  latter 
{lie  drew  up  an  abflradl  for  her  own  ufe.  The^  rnoft 
ferious  and  important  fubje£ls,  and  efpecially  religion, 
foon  engaged  her  attention.— -But  notwithltanding  her 
education,  her  intimacy  with  feveral  families  of  diiVmc- 
tion  of  the  Romilh  perfuafion,  expofed  her,  while  very 
young,  to  impreflions  in  favour  of  that  church,  which 
not  being  removed  by  her  conferences  with  fome  emi¬ 
nent  and  learned  members  of  the  church  of  England, 
(lie  embraced  the  Romifli  communion,  in  which  flie  con- 
tinned  till  the  year  1707.  In  1695  (he  produced  a  tra¬ 
gedy  called  Jgnes  de  Cajlro,  which  was  aaed  at  the 
theatre-royal  when  (he  was  only  in  her  17th  year.  The 
reputation  of  this  performance,  and  the  verfes  which 
fhe  addreffed  to  Mr  Congreve  upon  his  Mourning  Bride 
in  1697,  were  probably  the  foundation  of  her  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  that  celebrated  writer.  Her  fecond  tragedy, 
Fatal  Friendihip,  was  aaed  in  1698,  at  the  new  theatre 
in  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  This  tragedy  met  with  great 
applaufe,  and  is  dill  thought  the  moft  perfed  of  her 
dramatic  performances.  Her  dramatic  talents  not  be¬ 
ing  confined  to  tragedy,  (he  brought  upon  the  fiage,  in 
1701,  a  comedy  called  Love  at  a  lofs^  or  Mq/i^  votes 
tarry  it.  In  the  fame  year  flie  gave  the  public  her 
third  tragedy,  entitled  the  \jnhappy  Pefittenty  aaed  at 
the  theatre  royal  in  Hrury-lane.  But  poetry  and  dra¬ 
matic  writing  did  not  fo  far  engrofs  the  thoughts 
of  our  author  but  that  (he  fometimes  turned  them  to 
fubjeas  of  a  very  different  nature,  and  diflinguifhed 
herfelf  in  an  extraordinary  manner  in  defence  of  Mr 
Locke’s  writings,  a  female  metaphyfician  being  a  re¬ 
markable  phenomenon  in  the  republic  of  letters* 

She  returned  to  the  exercife  of  her  dramatic  genius 
in  1703,  and  fixed  upon  the  revolution  of  Sweden,  un¬ 
der  Guitavus  Erickfon,  for  the  fubjea  of  a  tragedy. 
This  tragedy  was  aaed  in  i^o6y  at  the  queen’s  theatre 
in  the  Hay-Market.  In  1707,  her  doubts  concerning 
the  Romifh  religion,  which  Ihe  had  fo  many  years  pro- 
fefled,  having  led  her  to  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  grounds  of  it  by  confulting  the  bed  books  on  both 
fides  of  the  quedion,  and  advifing  with  men  of  the  bed 
judgment,  the  refult  was  a  conviaion  of  the  falfenefs 
of  the  pretenfions  of  that  church,  and  a  return  to  that 
of  England,  to  which  (he  adhered  during  the  remain¬ 
der  of  her  life.  In  1708  fiie  w^as  married  to  the  Rev. 
Mr  Cockburne,  then  curate  of  St  Dundan’s  in  Fleet- 
ftreet,  but  he  afterwards  obtained  the  living  of  Long- 
Horfely,  near  Morpeth  in  Northumberland.  He  was 
a  man  of  confiderable  abilities  y  and,  among  feveral 
other  things,  wrote  an  account  ©f  the  Mofaic  Deluge, 
which  was  much  approved  by  the  learned. 

Mrs  Cockburne’s  remarks  upon  fome  writers  in  the 
controverfy  concerning  the  foundation  of  moral  duty 
and  moral  obligation,  were  introduced  to  the  wwld 
in  Augud  1743,  Literary  journal,  entitled  ihe 

Hiflory  of  the  Works  of  the  Learned.  1  he  drength, 
clearnefs,  and  vivacity  (hown  in  her  remarks  upon  the 
mod  abdrafl  and  perplexed  quedions,  immediately  rai- 
ied  the  curiofity  of  all  good  judges  about  the  conceal¬ 


ed  writer  \  and  their  admiration  was  greatly  increafed 
when  her  fex  and  advanced  age  were  known.  Dr  Ru- 
therforth’s  EfTay  on  the  Nature  and  Obligations  of 
Virtue,  publidied  in  May  1744,  foon  engaged  her 
thoughts  ‘y  and  notwithdanding  the  adhmatlc  diforder 
which  had  feized  her  many  years  before,  and  now  left 
her  fmall  intervals  of  eafe,  die  applied  herfelf  to  the 
confutation  of  that  elaborate  dlfcourfe,  and  finiflied  it 
with  a  fpirit,  elegance,  and  perfpicuity  equal,  if  not 
fuperior,  to  all  her  former  writings. 

The  lofs  of  her  hulband  in  1748,  in  the  7 id  year  of 
his  age,  was  a  fevere  diock  to  her ;  and  die  did  not 
long  furvive  him,  dying  on  the  iith  of  May  1749?  in 
her  7 id  year,  after  having  long  fupported  a  painful 
diforder  with  a  refignation  to  the  Divine  will,  which 
had  been  the  governing  principle  of  her  whole  life,  and 
her  fupport  under  the  various  trials  of  it. 

Her  works  are  collected  into  two  large  volumes  8vo 
by  Dr  Birch,  who  has  prefixed  to  them  an  account  of 
her  Life  and  Writings. 

COCKERMOUTH,  a  town  of  Cumberland  in 
England,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  3*  12.  N.  Lat.  54.  35. 
It  is  a  large  town,  irregularly  built,  with  broad  dreets. 
It  is  wadied  by  the  Derwent  on  the  wedern  fide  j 
divided  in  two  by  the  Cocker  and  the  parts  are  con- 
ne6led  by  a  done-bridge  of  a  fingle  arch..  The  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants  is  between  three  and  four  thoufand  : 
the  manufadlures  are  dralloons,  worded  dockings,  and 
hats  y  the  lad  exported  from  Glafgow  to  the  Wed 
Indies.  It  is  a  borough-town,  and  the  right  of  vo¬ 
ting  is  veded  by  burgefs  tenure  in  certain  houfes ;  this 
is  alfo  the  tov/n  where  the  county  ele6tions  are  held. 
— Here  is  a  cadle  feated  on  an  artificial  mount  on  a 
bank  above  the  Derwent.  It  is  a  fquare  building, 
and  drengthened  with  feveral  fquare  towers  :  on  each 
fide  of  the  inner  gate  are  two  deep  dungeons  capable 
of  holding  50  perfons  in  either.  They  are  vaulted  at 
top,  and  have  only  a  fmall  opening  in  order  to  lower 
through  it  the  unhappy  vidlms  into  this  dire  prifon  ; 
and  on  the  outfide  of  each  is  a  narrow  flit  with  a  flope 
from  it,  down  which  were  put  the  piovifions  allotted 
for  the  wTetched  inhabitants.  This  cadle  was  found¬ 
ed  by  Waldof,  fird  lord  of  Allerdale,  and  fon  of  Gof- 
patrick  earl  of  Northumberland,  cotemporary  with 
William  the  Conqueror.  Waldof  refided  fird  at^Pap- 
cadle,  which  he  afterwards  demolidied  j  and  wfith  the 
materials  built  that  at  Cockermouth,  where  he  and  his 
family  long  refided  j  but  feveral  arms  over  the  gate¬ 
way,  which  Camden  fays  are  thofe  of  the  MultonSy 
Humfr anvil leSy  LucieSy  and  PercieSy  evince  it  to  have 
belonged  in  later  times  to  thofe  families.^  It  appears 
that  it  was  fird  granted  by  Edward  II.  to  Anthony 
de  Lucie,  fon  of  Thomas  de  Multon,  who  had  affum- 
ed  that  name,  becaufe  his  mother  was  daughter  and 
co-heirefs  to  Richard  de  Lucie  ;  and  afterwards,  by 
marriages,  this  caflle  and  its  honours  defeended  to  the 
Humfranvilles,  and  finally  to  the  Percies.  In  1658, 
it  was  garrifoned  for  the  king  j  and  being  befieged 
and  taken  by  the  rebels,  was  burnt,  and  never  after¬ 
wards  repaired. — Cockermouth  is  now^  in  the  poflef- 
fion  of  the  Lowther  family,  who  have  here  a  great 
property  in  coal-works.  The  town  fends  two  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament. 

COCKET,  is  a  feal  belonging  to  the  king’s  cuftom- 
H  h  2  houfct 
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houfe,  or  rather  a  fcroll  of  parchment  fealed  and  deli¬ 
vered  by  the  officers  of  the  cuiloms  to  merchants,  as  a 
warrant  that  their  mcrchandifes  are  ciidomed. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  office  where  goods  tranfport- 
ed  w’ere  iirft  entered,  and  paid  their  cuftom,  and  had 
a  cocket  or  certilicate  of  difeharge. 

COCKLE.  See  Cardium,  Conchology  Index. 

Cockle,  Schorl,  or  Shirie^  in  Mineralogy,  a  fpe- 
cies  of  ftones,  belonging  to  the  filiceous  clafs.  See 
Mineralogy  Index. 

COCKNEY,  a  veiy  ancient  nickname  for  a  citizen 
of  London.  Ray  fays,  an  interpretation  of  it  is,  A 
young  perfon  coaxed  or  cockered,  made  a  wanton,  or 
nettle-cock,  delicately  bred  and  brought  up,  fo  as  when 
arrived  at  man’s  ettate  to  be  unable  to  bear  the  leall 
hardilnp.  Another,  A  perfon  ignorant  of  the  terms  of 
country  economy,  fuch  as  a  young  citizen,  who  ha¬ 
ving  been  ridiculed  for  culling  the  neighing  of  a  horfe 
laughing,  and  told  that  it  w»as  called  neighing,  next 
morning,  on  hearing  the  cock  crow,  to  ttiow  inftruflion 
was  not  thrown  away  rrpon  him,  exclaimed  to  h's  for¬ 
mer  inftruftor,  How  that  cock  neighs’  whence  the  ci¬ 
tizens  of  London  have  ever  fince  been  called  cock- 
neighs,  or  cockneys.  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of 
this  term,  we  at  lead  learn  from  the  following  yerfes, 
attributed  to  Hugh  Bagot  earl  of  Norfolk,  that  it  was 
in  ufe  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  11. 

Was  I  in  my  cattle  at  Bungay, 

Fart  by  the  river  Waveney, 

I  would  not  care  for  the  king  of  Cockney. 

(i.  e.  the  king  of  London). 

The  king  of  the  cockney  occurs  among  the  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  fports  and  ihows  formerly  held  in  the 
Middle  Temple,  on  Childermas  day,  where  he  had  his 
officers,  a  marlhal,  conftable,  butler,  Stc.  Sec  Hug- 
dale’s  Oriqines  Juridlca/es,  p.  247. 

COCKROACH,  SccBlatta.  In  Captain  Cook’s 
latt  voyage,  the  fhips,  while  at  Huaheiiie,  were  infett- 
cd  with  incredible  numbers  of  thefe  creatures,  w’hpm 
it  was  found  impoffible  by  any  means  to  dettroy.  E~ 
very  kind  of  food,  when  expofed  only  for  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes,  was  covered  wdth  thefe  noxious  Infeds,  and  pier¬ 
ced  fo  full  of  holes,  that  it  rcfembled  a  honey-comb. 
They  were  particularly  deftruftive  to  birds  which  had 
been  ttufYed  for  curiottties,  and  were  fo  fond  of  ink, 
that  they  ate  out  the  writing  on  labels.  Books,  how¬ 
ever,  were  fccured  from  their  ravages  by  the  clofenefs 
of  the  binding,  which  prevented  them  from  getting  in 
between  the  leaves.  They  vverc  of  two  kinds,  the 
Blatta  Orientalis,  and  Germanica. 

COCKSWAIN,  or  CocKSON,  an  officer  on  board 
a  man  of  war,  wffio  hath  the  care  of  the  boat,  or  Hoop, 
and  all  things  belonging  to  it.  He  is  to  be  alw^ays 
ready  with  his  boat’s  gang  or  crew,  and  to  man  the 
boat  on  all  occafions.  He  fits  in  the  ttern  of  the  boat, 
and  fleers  ;  and  hath  a  whittle  to  call  and  encourage 
his  men. 

COCLES.  Pub.  Horatius,  a  celebrrUed  Roman, 
who  alone  oppoled  the  wffiole  army  ot  Porfenna  at 
the  head  of  a  bridge,  while  his  ccmpanioiis  behind 
him  were  cutting  oif  the  commurdcation  with  the 
other  ttiore.  When  the  bridge  was  d^  llroyed,  Codes 
though  wounded  by  the  darts  of  the  -enemy,  leapt 
iiito  the  Tiber,  and  fwam  acrofs  it  with  his  arms. 


A  brazen  ttatue  w^as  raifed  to  him  in  the  temple 
of  Vulcan,  by  the  conful  Publicola,  for  his  eminent 
fervices. 

COCOA.  Sec  Cocos,  Botany  Index. 

COCQNATO,  a  town  of  Piedmont  in  Italy,  fa¬ 
mous  for  being  the  birth-place  of  Columbus,  who 
firtt  difeovered  America.  E.  Long.  8.  o.  N.  Lat. 


Cocoa 
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COCOS,  in  Botany ;  a  genus  belonging  to  the  na¬ 
tural  order  of  Balmce.  See  Botany  Index. 

COCTION,  a  general  term  tor  all  alterations  made 
in  bodies  by  the  application  of  fire  or  heat. 

COCYTDS,  one  of  the  rivers  of  hell,  according  to 
the  theology  of  the  poets.  It  has  its  name  ra 
xuKvity,  from  groaning  and  lamenting.  Hence  Milton, 


Cocytus  nam’d  of  lamentation  loud, 
Heard  on  the  rueful  ttream. 


It  W’as  a  branch  of  the  river  Styx;  and  flowed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Horace,  with  a  dull  and  languid  ttream. 

COD,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Gadus  and  Fishery. 

Cod  is  alfo  a  term  ufed,  in  I'ome  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  for  a  pod.  See  Pod. 

CoD-Cape,  a  promontory  on  the  coaft  of  New  En- 
land,  near  the  entrance  of  Botton  harbour.  W.  Long. 

69.  50.  N.  Lat.  42.  o.  i 

CUDDY* MODDY,  the  Englifli  name  of  a  fpecies  of 
Larus. 

CODE  {codex),  a  colkdlion  of  the  laws  and  contti- 
tutions  of  the  Roman  emperors,  made  by  order  of 
Juttinian.  'Fhe  word  comes  from  the  Latin  codex, 

‘‘  a  paper  book;”  fo  calRd  a  codicibus,  or  caudicihus  ar- 
horitm,  ”  the  tx'unks  of  trees  ;”  the  bark  whereof  be¬ 
ing  ttripped  off,  feived  the  ancients  to  write  their 

books  on.  ^  j 

The  Code  is  accounted  the  kcond  volume  of  the  ci-  •: 

vil  law’,  and  contains  tw^elvc  books  ;  the  matter  of  • 

W'hich  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  the  digetts,  ef-  •. 

pecially  the  firtt  eight  books  ;  but  the  ttyle  is  neither 
fo  pure,  nor  the  method  lo  accurate,  as  that  of  the  di- 
gefts  ;  and  it  determines  matters  of  daily  ufe,  where¬ 
as  the  digetts  diloufs  the  more  abttrufe  and  fubtle 
quettions  of  the  law,  giving  the  various  opinions  of 
the  ancient  lawyers.  Although  Juftinian’s  code  is  di- 
ftingulfliedBy  the  appellation  of  code,  by  way  of  emi-  j 

nence,  yet  there  were  codes  before  his  time  :  fuch 
were,  I.  The  Gregorian  code,  and  Hermogenean  code, 
colle6iions  of  the  Roman  laws,  made  by  tw’o  famous 
lawyers,  Gregorius  and  Hermogenes,  which  included 
the  conftitutions  of  the  emperors  from  Adrian  to  Dlo- 
clefian  and  Maximinus.  2.  The  Theodufian  code,  com- 
priied  in  16  books,  formed  out  of  the  conttitutions  of 
the  emperors  from  Conftantine  the  Gveat  to  Thcodo- 
fius  the  Younger  :  this  was  obferved  almoft  over  all  ttie 
well,  till  it  was  abrogated  by  the  Juttinian  code.  1  here 
are  alfo  feveral  later'codes,  paiticularly  the  ancient  Go¬ 
thic,  and  thofe  of  the  French  kings;  as  the  code  of 
Euridlc,  code-Lewis,  code-llenry,  code-Marchande, 
code  des  Eaux,  6cc.  ;  and  the  prefent  king  of  Pruffia 
has  lately  publittied  a  code,  which  comprifes  the  laws 
of  his  kingdom  in  a  very  fmall  volume. 

CODEX,  in  antiquitv,  denotes  a  book  or  tablet  on 
which  the  ancients  wTote.  See  Code. 

Codex  alfo  denoted  a  kind  of  punilhment  by  means- 
of  a  clog  or  block  of  wood,  to  which  flaves  who  had  of- 
^  fended  . 
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fended  were  tied  faft,  and  obliged  to  drag  it  along  with 
them  ;  and  fometimes  they  fat  on  it  clofely  bound. 

COD  I  A,  among  botanifts,  fignifies  the  head  of  any 
plant,  but  more  particularly  a  poppy  head  j  whence  its 
fyrup  is  called  dlac odium, 

CODICIL,  is  a  writing,  by  w^ay  of  fupplement  to  a 
will,  w^hen  any  thing  is  omitted  that  the  teftator  w’ould 
have  added,  or  wants  to  be  explained,  altered,  or  re¬ 
called. 

CODLIN,  an  apple  ufeful  in  the  kitchen,  being  the 
mofl:  proper  for  baking. 

CODLING,  an  appellation  given  to  the  young 
cod-fifh.  See  Gadus,  Ichthyology  Index, 

CODON  in  antiquity,  a  cymbal,  or  rather 

little  brafs  bell,  refembling  the  head  of  a  poppy.  They 
were  faflened  to  the  trappings  and  bridles  of  horfes. 

CODRINGTON,  Christopher.,  a  brave  Englilh 
oflicer,  and  not  lefs  dillinguilhed  for  his  learning  and 
benevolence,  was  born  at  Barbadoes  in  the  year  i66S, 
and  educated  at  Oxford  \  alter  which  he  betook  him- 
felf  to  the  army  ^  and,  by  his  merit  and  courage,  foon 
recommending  liimfelf  to  the  favour  of  King  William, 
was  made  a  captain  in  the  firil  regiment  of  foot-guards. 
He  was  at  the  fiege  of  Namur  in  1695  >  and,  upon  the 
concluhon  of  the  peace  ofRyfwick,  was  made  captain- 
general  and  governor  in  chief  of  the  Leeward  and 
Caribbee  iflands.  However,  in  i  7  01,  feveral  articles 
were  exhibited  again  It  him  to  the  houfc  of  commons 
in  England  *,  to  which  he  publiUied  a  diilindt  and  par¬ 
ticular  anfwer,  and  was  honourably  acquitted  of  all 
imputations.  In  1703,  he  (bowed  great  bravery  at  the 
attack  of  Guadaloupe,  but  at  lad  he  redgned  his  go¬ 
vernment,  and  lived  a  ftudious  retired  life  ;  for  a  fe\v 
ye.trs  before  his  death,  he  chieflv  applied  himfelf  to 
church-hiltory  and  metaphvhcs.  H^  died  at  Barba¬ 
does  on  the  7th  of  April  1710,  a?id  w’as  buried  there 
the  day  following  ;  but  his  body  was  afterwards  brought 
over  to  England,  and  inte  red,  on  the  19th  of  June 
1716,  in  the  chapel  of  AU-Souls  College,  Oxford.  By 
his  iaft  ^vill,  he  bequeathed  his  plantations  in  Barba¬ 
does,  and  part  of  the  1(1  ind  of  Barbuda,  to  the  fociety 
for  propagating  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts:  and  left  a 
noble  legacy  to  AH  Souls  College,  of  which  he  had 
been,  a  fdlow.  This  legacy  confided  of  his  library, 
wlilcb-was  valued  at  6ocol.;  and  lo.oool.  to  be  laid 
out,  6000  in  building  a  li frarv,  and  4000  in  furnifh- 
ing  it  'vith  books.  He  wnote  fome  of  the  ooems  in  the 
Mnf  p  An  heaute^  printed  at  London  in  *741. 

Cf)DRUS,  the  I7rh  and  lad  kirig  of  Athens,  fon 
of  M  lanlhus.  When  the  HeraedCae  made  war  againd 
Ath  ns,  the  oracle  faid  that  the  viefory  would  be 
granted  to  that  nation  whofe  king  was  killed  in  bsttle. 
The  Pleraclidic  upon  this  gave  dri6I  orders  to  fpare 
the  life  of  Codrus  \  but  the  patriotic  king  diTguifed 
himfelf  and  attacked  one  of  the  enemy,  by  whom  he 
was  killed.  The  Athenians  obtained  the  victory,  and 
Codrus  was  defervedlv  called  the  father  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  hie  reigned  21  years,  about  2 1 53  years  before 
the  Chridian  era.  To  pay  more  honour  to  his  me¬ 
mory,  the  Athenians  made  a  refolution  that  no  man 
ader  C'>drus  diould  reign  in  Athens  under  the  name  of 
hiv^. 

COECDM,  or  blind  gut.  See  Anatomy  Index, 

Dr  Miirg.ave  g.ves  us  an  account,  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfadions,  of  the  coecum  of  a  dog  being  cut 
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out  without  any  ‘prejudice  to  the  animal.  Mr  Giles  Coefiiclcnts 
gives  us  another  of  the  coscum  of  a  lady  being  didend- 
ed,  fo  as  to  form  a  tumor  that  held  almod  dx  pints  of, 
a  thin,  grayidi,  almoll  liquid  fubdance,  of  which  die 
died.  And  Mr  Knowler  a  third,  of  a  boy’s  coecum 


il 
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which  like  wife  proved  mortal. 

COEFFICIENTS,  in  Algebra^  arefuch  numbers  or 
known  quantities  as  are  put  before  letters  or  quantb 
ties,  whether  known  or  unknown,  and  into  which  they 
are  luppofed  to  be  multiplied.  Thus,  in  3  .r,  a  or 
b  X  ;  3,  «  and  h,  are  the  coeT.cients  of  x  :  and  in  6  r?, 
i)b  ;  6  and  9  are  the  coefficients  of  a  and  b.  See 


Algebra. 


COLLESTIAL,  or  Celestial,  in  general,  de¬ 
notes  any  thing  belonging  to  the  heavens  :  thus  we  fay, 
celejiial  obfervations^  the  celejiial globe ^  h'c, 

COELIx\C  ARTERY,  in  Anatomy^  that  artery  which 
iiTuts  from  the  aorta,  jud  below  the  diaphragm.  See 
Anatomy  Index, 

CoELiAC  Vein^  in  Anatomy ^  that  running  through  the 
intellinum  re£tum,  along  With  the  coeliac  artery. 

COLLIMONTANA  Porta  (PJinv),  one  of  the 
gates  of  Rome,  dtuated  at  the  loot  of  Mount  Ctnlius  j 
and  hence  its  name,  thought  to  be  the  ancient  Ajinnria 
by  (bme  *,  but  this  others  doubt.  By  this  gate  iVlaric 
with  his  Gottis  is  faid  to  have  entered  and  plundered 
Rome. 

CO  ELIO  BRIG  A,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  town^ 
of  the  Bracari  in  the  Hither  Spai:.,  to  the  (buth  of 
Bracara  Auguda,  the  of  the  Durius,  and  not 

far  from  the  Atlantic  *,  a  raunicipium  (Coin).  Now 
thought  to  be  Ba>'celos^  a  town  of  Entre  Minho  y 
Duero.  W.  Lono.  9.  15.  Lat.  41.  20. 

COELIUS  MJNS,  one  of  the  (even  hills  of  Rome, 
fo  called  from  Codes ^  a  I'ufcan  captain,  who  came  to 
the  adidance  of  R  )inulLis  again'!  the  Sabines,  (Diony- 
dus  11  dicarnaireu>).  CaWtii  2l\U)  ^^e^  culanus,  or  ^  er- 
cetulanus^  from  the  oaks  growing  on  it  *,  and  Augu/ius, 
by  T’Deiiu'  (  I'acitus,  Snetoniu' ).  To  the  eail  it  had 
the  city  walls,  on  the  fouth  the  Coeliolus,  to  the  we(l 
the  Piiatme,  and  on  the  north  the  Eiquilise. 

CO  EL  10 1- US,  a  uart  of  Mount  Ccelius  to  the 
fouth  called  Minor  Ccdins  (Mavt’al)  ;*  having  the  city 
walls  on  the  ead,  the  Aventine  to  the  (btuh,  and  on  the* 
w'ed  and  north  the  valley  through  which  the  rivulet  of 
the  Aopia  runs. 

COELOM  A,  among  phydeians,  a  hollow  ulcer,, 
featfd  in  the  Uinica  oornea  of  the  eye. 

COE  LOS  port  us,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  town 
of  the  Cheribnd'us  of  Thr«ce,  to  the  fouth  of  Stilus, . 
wdiere  the  Athenians  ereCkd  a  trophy,  after  a  (ea  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  I.,acederroniaiiS  (Diodorus  Siculus). 

COELOSYRI  A,  in  the  larger  fenfe  of  the  word, 
was  the  name  of  the  whole  country  lying  foutlnvard 
of  Seleucla,  and  extending  as  tar  a>  Egypt  and  Arabia j 
but  thisw’oid  is  principally  applied  to  the  valley  lying 
between  Libaims  and  Antilibanus.  This  w’ord  occurs 
OTily  in  the  apocryphal  writings-  of  the  Old  Teda- 
ment. 

COELUS  (Heaven),  in  Pagan  mythology,  the  fon  ^ 
of  Aither  and  Dies,  or  Air  and  Day.  According  to 
Hedod,  he  married  Terra  or  the  Earth,  on  w-hom  he- 
begat  A  urea  or  the  Mountnins,  the  Ocean,  &c.  But 
having,  at  length  imprifoned  the  Cyclops,  .  w’ho  were.:: 

alfo> 
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Gocmctery  alfo  his  children,  his  v;ife,  being  olFcnded,  incited  her 
ii  fon  Saturn  to  revenge  the  injury  done  to  his  brothers  ^ 

^  by  her  afTiftance,  he  bbund  and  caftrated  Coelus, 

vvhen  the  blood  that  flowed  from  the  wound  produ¬ 
ced  the  three  furies,  the  giants,  and  the  wood-nymphs^ 
and  the  genital  parts  being  thrown  into  the  fea,  im¬ 
pregnated  the  waters,  and  formed  the  goddefs  Venus. 
This  deity  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Uranus. 

COEMETERY.  See  Cemetery. 

COEMPTIONALES,  among  the  Romans,  an  ap¬ 
pellation  given  to  old  flaves,  which  were  fold  in  a  lot 
^  with  others,  becaufe  they  could  not  be  fold  alone. 

COENOBITE,  a  religious  who  lives  in  a  convent, 
or  in  community,  under  a  certain  rule  *,  in  oppofition 
to  anchoret,  or  hermit,  who  lives  in  folitude.  The 
word  comes  from  the  Greek  communis  ;  and 

vita,  “  life.’'  Cafliaii  makes  this  difference  between  a 
convent  and  a  monnjiery,  that  the  latter  may  be  applied 
to  the  refidence  of  a  (ingle  religious  or  reclufe,  w^hereas 
the  convent  implies  ccsnobites,  or  numbers  of  religious 
living  in  common.  Eleury  fpeaks  of  three  kinds  of 
monks  in  Egypt  ^  anchorets,  who  live  in  folitude  ^ 
ccenobites,  who  continue  to  live  in  community  *,  andy^z- 
rabaites,  who  are  a  kind  of  monks-errant,  that  llroll 
from  place  to  place.  He  refers  the  inftitution  of  coe¬ 
nobites  to  the  times  of  the  apoflles,  and  makes  it  a  kind 
of  imitation  of  the  ordinary  lives  of  the  faithful  at  Je- 
rufalem.  Though  St  Pachomius  is  ordinarily  owned 
the  inflitutor  of  the  coenobite  life,  as  being  the  fiift 
who  gave  a  rule  to  any  community. 

COENOBIUM,  («o/yo/3fov),  the  ftatc  of  living  in  a  fo- 
ciety,  or  community,  where  all  things  are  common. 
Pythagoras  is  thought  to  be  the  author  or  firft  infti- 
tutor  of  this  kind  of  life  j  his  difciples,  though  fome 
hundreds  in  number,  being  obliged  to  give  up  all  their 
private  eftates,  in  order  to  be  annexed  to  the  joint 
Rock  of  the  whole.  The  Effenians  among  the  Jews, 
and  Platonifts,  are  faid  to  have  lived  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner.  Many  of  the  Chriftians  alfo  have  thought  this 
the  mofl  perfedl  kind  of  foclety,  as  being  that  in  which 
Chrift  and  his  apoflles  chofe  to  live. 

COESFELDT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Weftphalia, 
and  in  the  territories  of  the  bifhop  of  Munfter,  where 
he  often  refldes.  It  is  near  the  river  Burkel,  E.  Long. 
64.  2.  N.  Lat.  51.  58.  ^ 

COEVORDEN,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  towns  m  the 
United  Provinces,  in  Overyffel,  fortified  by  the  fa¬ 
mous  Cohorn.  It  was  taken  by  the  bifliop  of  Munfter, 
1673  and  the  Dutch  retook  it  the  fame  year.  It  is 
furrounded  by  a  morafs.  E.  Long.  6.  41.  N.  Lat. 
52.  40. 

COFFEA,  the  Coffee-tree.  See  Botany  Index. 
The  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  clufters  at  the  root 
of  the  leaves,  are  of  a  pure  white,  .and  have  a  very 
grateful  odour.  The  fruit,  which  is  the  only  ufeful 
part,  refembles  a  cherry.  When  it  comes  to  be  of 
a  deep  red,  it  is  gathered  for  the  mill,  in  order  to  be 
manufadured  into  thofe  coffee-beans  now^  fo  generally 
known.  The  mill  is  compofed  of  two  wooden  rollers 
furniflied  with  iron  plates  18  inches  long,  and  10  or 
12  in  diameter.  Thefe  moveable  rollers  are  made  to 
approach  a  third  which  is  fixed,  and  which  they  call 
the  chops.  Above  the  rollers  is  a  hopper,  in  which 
they  put  the  coffee,  from  whence  it  falls  between  the 
jrollers  and  the  chops,  where  it  is  ftripped  of  its  firft 


{kin,  and  divided  into  two  parts,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  C«fiea. 
form  of  it  after  it  has  undergone  this  operation  ;  being  ’ 
flat  on  the  one  fide  and  round  on  the  other.  From 
this  machine  it  falls  into  a  brafs  fieve,  v>?here  the  fkin 
drops  between  the  wires,  while  the  fruit  Aides  over 
them  into  bafkets  placed  ready  to  receive  it  :  it  is  then 
thrown  into  a  vefiel  full  of  water,  where  it  foaks  for 
one  night,  and  is  afterw^ards  thoroughly  walked.^  When 
the  whole  is  finifhed,  and  well  dried,  it  is  put  into  an¬ 
other  machine  called  the  peeling-mill_.  This  is  a  wood¬ 
en  grinder,  turned  vertically  upon  its  trendle  by  a 
mule  or  horfe.  In  pafling  over  the  coffee  it  takes  off 
the  parchment,  which  is  nothing  but  a  thin  fkin  that 
detaches  itfelf  from  the  berry  in  proportion  as  it  grows 
dry.  The  parchment  being  removed,  it  is  taken  out 
of  this  mill  to  be  put  into  another,  which  is  called  the 
winnowing-mi//.  This  machine  is  provided  wdth  four 
pieces  of  tin  fixed  upon  an  axle,  W’hich  is  turned  by  a 
flave  with  confiderable  force  ',  and  the  wund  that  is 
made  by  the  motion  of  thefe  plates  clears  the  coffee 
of  all  the  pellicles  that  are  mixed  with  it.  It  is  after¬ 
wards  put  upon  a  table,  where  the  broken  berries, 
and  any  filth  that  may  remain  among  them,  arc  fe- 
parated  by  negroes,  after  which  the  coffee  is  fit  for 
fale. 

The  coffee-tree  is  cultivated  in  Arabia,  Perfia,  the 
Eaft  Indies,  the  ifle  of  Bourbon,  and  feveral  parts  of 
America.  It  is  alfo  railed  in  botanic  gardens  in  feve¬ 
ral  parts  of  Europe.  Prince  Eugene’s  garden  at  Vi¬ 
enna  produced  more  coffee  than  was  fufficient  for  his 
own  confumption.  It  delights  particularly  in  hills  and 
mountains,  where  its  root  is  almoft  always  dry,  and 
its  head  frequently  watered  with  gentle  Aiowers.  ^  It 
prefers  a  weftern  afpea,  and  ploughed  ground  with¬ 
out  any  appearance  of  grafs.  The  plants  fhould  be 
placed  at  eight  feet  diftance  from  each  other,  and  in 
holes  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  deep.  If  left  to  tbem- 
felves,  they  would  rife  to  the  height  of  16  or  18  feet, 
as  already  obferved  j  but  they  are  generally  ftinted 
to  five,  for  the  conveniency  of  gathering  their  fruit 
with  the  greater  eafe.  Thus  dwarft,  they  extend 
their  branches  fo,  that  they  cover  the  whole  fpot 
round  about  them.  They  begin  to  yield  fruit  the  third 
year,  but  are  not  in  full  bearing  till  the  fifth.  With  the 
fame  infirmities  that  moft  other  trees  are  fubjea  to, 
thefe  are  likewife  in  danger  of  being  deftroyed  by  a 
w’orm  or  by  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  lun.  The 
hills  where  the  coffee-trees  are  found  have  generally 
a  gravelly  or  chalky  bottom.  In  the  laft,  it  languiflies 
for  fome  time  and  then  dies  5  in  the  former,  its  roots, 
which  feldom  fail  of  ftriking  between  ftones,  obtain 
nourifhment,  and  keep  the  tree  alive  and  fruitful'  for 
30  years.  This  is  nearly  the  period  for  plants  of  the 
coffee-tree.  The  proprietor,  at  the  end  of  this  period, 
not  only  finds  himfelf  without  trees,  but  has  his  land 
reduced,  that  it  is  not  fit  for  any  kind  of  culture  j  and 
unlefs  he  is  fo  fituated,  that  he  can  break  up  a  fpot  of 
virgin  land,  to  make  himfelf  amends  for  that  which  is 
totally  exhaufted  by  the  coffee-trees,  his  lofs  is  irre¬ 
parable. 

The  coffee  produced  in  Arabia  is  found  fo  greatly 
to  excel  that  raifed  in  the  American  plantations  or 
elfewhere,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  tree  is  now  but 
feldom  pradifed  in  any  of  the  Britifn  colonies.  Large 
plantations  of  this  kind  were  formerly  made  in  fome 
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Coffea,  of  them ;  and  it  tvas  propofed  to  the  parliament  to 

Coffee,  give  a  proper  encouragement  for  cultivating  this  com- 
“  modity  there,  fo  as  to  enable  the  planters  to  under¬ 
fell  the  importers  from  Arabia.  Accordingly,  there 
v/as  an  abatement  of  the  duty  payable  on  all  coffee 
imported  from  our  colonies  in  America,  which  at  that 
time  was  fuppofed  to  be  fufficient  encouragement  for 
this  kind  of  commerce  j  but  the  inferiority  of  the  A- 
nierican  coffee  to  the  Arabian  hath  almoft  ruined  the 
proje6l.  Mr  Miller  propofes  fome  improvements  in 
the  method  of  cultivation.  According  to  him,  the 
trees  are  planted  in  too  molft  a  foil,  and  the  berries 
are  gathered  too  foon.  They  ought,  he  fays,  to  be 
permitted  to  remain  on  the  trees  till  their  fkins  are 
ihrivelled,  and  they  fall  from  the  trees  when  fhaken. 
This  will  indeed  greatly  diminifh  their  w^eight,  but 
the  value  of  the  commodity  will  thereby  be  increafed 
to  more  than  double  of  that  w’hich  is  gathered  fooner. 
In  Arabia,  they  always  fhake  the  berries  off  the  trees, 
fpreading  cloths  to  receive  them,  and  only  take  fuch 
as  readily  fall  at  each  time.  Another  caufe  may  be 
the  method  of  drying  the  berri^^s.  They  are,  he  ob- 
ferves,  very  apt  to  imbibe  moiflure,  or  the  flavour  of 
any  thing  placed  near  them.  A  bottle  of  rum  placed 
in  a  clofct,  in  which  a  can! tier  of  coffee-berries  clofely 
flopped  was  (landing  on  a  flielf  at  a  confiderable  di 
fiance,  In  a  few  days  fo  impregnated  the  berries  as  to 
render  them  very  difagreeable.  Some  years  ago,  a 
coffee-fhip  from  India  had  a  few  bags  of  pepper  put  on 
board,  the  flavour  of  which  vras  imbibed  by  the  coflee, 
and  the  whole  cargo  fpoiled.  For  thefe  reafons  coffee- 
berries  (hould  never  be  brought  over  in  ihips  freighted 
with  rum,  or  laid  to  dry  in  the  houfes  where  fugars  are 
boiled  or  rum  diililled.  When  they  are  fully  ripe, 
they  (hould  be  fhaken  off  when  the  trees  are  perfedly 
dry,  and  fpread  upon  cloths  to  dry  in  the  fun,  carry¬ 
ing  them  every  evening  under  cover,  to  prevent  the 
dews  or  rain  from  falling  on  them.  When  perfe<5lly 
dry,  they  fhouid  have  their  outer  fkins  beaten  off,  and 
then  be  carefully  packed  up  in  cloths  or  bags  three  or 
fo  il  times  double. 

Coffee  alfo  denotes  a  kind  of  drink,  prepared  from 
thofe  benies  ;  very  familiar  in  Europe  for  thefe  lOO 
years,  and  among  the  Turks  for  170. 

Its  origin  is  not  well  known.  Some  aferibe  it  to 
the  prior  of  a  monaltery,  w'ho  being  informed  by  a 
goat-herd,  that  his  cattle  fometimes  browzing  on  the 
tree  would  wake  and  caper  all  night,  became  curi¬ 
ous  to  prove  its  virtue  :  accordingly,  he  firfl  tried  it 
on  his  monks,  to  prevent  their  fleeping  at  matins. 
Others,  from  Sehehabeddin,  refer  the  invention  of 
coffee  to  the  Perfians,  from  vvhom  it  was  learned  in 
the  15th  century  by  G  ^alcddin,  mufti  of  Aden,  a  city 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Tea,  and  who  having  tried 
its  virtues  himfelf,  and  found  that  It  diffipated  the 
fumes  which  oppreffed  the  head,  Infpired  joy,  opened 
the  bowels,  and  prevented  flcep,  without  being  In¬ 
commoded  by  it,  recommended  It  firfl  to  his  der- 
vifes,  with  whom  he  ufed  to  fpend  the  night  in  prayer. 
Their  example  brought  coff-  e  into  vogue  at  Aden  5 
the  profeffois  of  the  law  for  ffudy,  artifaiis  to  work, 
travellers  to  walk  in  the  night,  in  fine  every  body 
at  Aden,  drank  coffee.  Hence  it  paffed  to  Mecca, 
whf^re  firfl  the  devotees,  then  the  reft  of  the  people, 
took  it.  From  Arabia  Felix  it  paffed  to  Cairo.  In 
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15 1 1,  Kahie  Beg  prohibited  it,  from  a  perfuafion  that  Coffee, 
it  inebriated,  and  inclined  to  things  forbidden.  But 
Sultan  Caufou  immediately  after  took  off  the  prohibi¬ 
tion,  and  coffee  advanced  from  Egypt  to  Syria  and 
Conftantinople.  I'he  dervifes  declaimed  againft  It 
from  the  Alcoran,  which  declares,  that  coal  is  not  of 
the  number  of  things  created  by  God  for  food.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  mufti  ordered  the  coffee-houfes  to  be 
ftiut  j  but  his  fucceffor  declaring  coffee  not  to  be  conl^ 
they  were  again  opened.  During  the  war  in  Candia 
the  affemblies  of  news-mongers  making  too  free  with 
ftate  affairs,  the  grand  vifir  Cuproli  fuppreffed  the 
coffee-houfes  at  Conftantinople,  which  fuppreftion, 
though  ftill  on  foot,  does  not  prevent  the  public  ufe 
of  the  liquor  there.  'Fhevenot  the  traveller,  was  the 
firfl  who  brought  it  Into  France  ;  and  a  Greek  fervant, 
named  Fafqua^  brought  into  England  by  Mr  Dan. 
Edwards,  a  Turkey  merchant,  In  1652,  to  make  his 
coffee,  firfl  fet  up  the  profeffion  of  coffee-man^  and  in¬ 
troduced  the  drink  into  this  ifland. 

The  word  is  originally  Arabic  :  the  Turks  pro¬ 
nounce  it  caheuh^  and  the  Arabians  cahuah\  which  fome 
authors  maintain  to  be  a  general  name  for  any  thing 
that  takes aw^ay  the  appetite,  others  for  anything  that 
promotes  appetite,  and  others  again  for  any  thing  that 
gives  ftrength  and  vigour. — The  Mahometans,  it  is 
obferved,  diftinguifli  three  kinds  of  cahuah.  The  firfl 
is  wine,  or  any  liquor  that  inebriates  3  the  fecond  is 
made  of  the  pods  that  contain  the  coffee-berry  5  this 
they  call  the  Sullan'^s  coffee^  from  their  having  firfl 
introduced  it  on  account  of  its  heating  lefs  than  the 
berry,  as  w’cll  as  its  keeping  the  bowels  open  \  the 
third  is  that  made  wdth  tlie  berry  itfclf,  which  alone 
is  ufed  In  Europe,  the  pods  being  found  improper  for 
tranfportation.  Some  Europeans  who  imported  the 
pods,  called  them  the  Jlower  of  the  cofee-tree.  The 
deep  brown  colour  of  the  liquor  occafioned  its  being 
called  fyru^  of  the  hid  tan  vinlberry^  under  which  fpe- 
cious  name  it  firfl  gained  ground  in  Europe. 

The  preparation  of  coffee  confifts  In  roalling,  or  gi¬ 
ving  It  a  juft  degree  of  torrefa<ffion  on  an  earthen  or 
metalline  plate,  till  it  has  acquired  a  browmifli  hue 
equally  deep  on  all  fides.  It  is  then  ground  in  a  mill, 
as  much  as  ferves  the  prefent  occafion.  A  proper  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  is  next  boiled,  and  the  ground  coffee  put 
into  it.  After  it  has  juft  boiled,  it  Is  taken  from  the 
fire,  and  the  deco61ion  having  flood  a  while  to  fettle 
and  fine,  they  pour  or  decant  it  Into  dlfhes.  The  or¬ 
dinary  method  of  roaftlng  coffee  amongft  us  is  in  a  tin 
cylindrical  box  full  of  holes,  through  the  middle 
whereof  runs  a  fpit.  Under  this  is  a  femicircular  hearth, 
whereon  is  a  large  charcoal-fire  ;  by  help  of  a  jack  the 
fpit  turns  fvvift,  and  fo  roafts  the  berry,  being  now 
and  then  taken  up  to  be  fhaken.  When  the  oil  rifes, 
and  it  Is  grown  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  it  Is  emptied 
into  two  receivers  made  with  large  hoops,  whofe  bot¬ 
toms  are  iron  plates  :  there  the  coffee  is  ftiaken,  and 
left  till  almoft  cold  ;  and  if  it  look  bright  and  oily,  it 
is  a  fign  it  is  w^ell  done. 

Very  different  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  me¬ 
dicinal  qualities  of  this  berry.  7’o  determine  its  real 
effe61s  on  the  human  body.  Dr  Percival  has  made  fe- 
veial  experiments,  the  lefult  of  which  he  gives  In  the 
following  wmrds  :  “  From  thefe  obfervations  we  may 
infer,  that  coffee  is  flightly  aftringent,  and  antifeptic  \ 

than 
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•VloiTet ,  tliat  it  moderates  alimentary  fermentation,  and  is 
tu^cr,  .po^verfully  fedative.  Its  a6Vion  on  the  nervous  fyftem 
probably  depends  on  the  oil  It  contains  j  which  re¬ 
ceives  its  flavour,  and  is  rendered  mildly  empyreu- 
matic,  by  the  procefs  of  roafling.  Neumann  obtained 
by  didillation  from  one  pound  of  coffee,  five  ounces 
■five  drachms  and  a  half  of  water,  fix  ounces  and  half 
a  drachm  of  thick  fetid  oil,  and  four  ounces  and  two 
■drachms  of  a  caput  mortuum.  And  it  is  well  known, 
that  rye,  torrefied  with  a  few  almonds,  which  furnilh 
the  necefiary  proportion  of  oil,  is  now  frequently  cm- 
'ployed  as  a  fubfiitute  for  thefe  berries. 

The  medicinal  qualities  of  coffee  feem  to  be  de* 
•lived  from  the  grateful  fenfation  wdiich  it  produces  in 
the  flomach,  and  from  the  fedative  powers  it  exerts 
on  the  vis  vitce.  Hence  It  affifls  digeflion,  and  re¬ 
lieves  the  headach  j  and  is  taken  in  large  quantities, 
'with  peculiar  propriety,  by  the  I'urks  and  Arabians, 
‘l>ecaiire  it  countera6is  the  narcotic  effeiSIs  of  opium,  to 
the  ufe  of  which  thofe  nations  are  much  addidfed. 

In  delicate  habits,  it  often  occafions  watchfulnefs, 
tremors,  and  many  of  thofe  complaints  which  are  de¬ 
nominated  nervous.  It  has  been  even  fufpefled  of 
producing  palfies  j  arid  from  my  own  obfervntion,  I 
fliould  apprehend,  not  entirely  without  foundation. 
•Slare  affirms,  that  he  became  paralytic  by  the  too  li¬ 
beral  uie  of  cofiee,  and  that  this  diforder  was  remo¬ 
ved  by  abftinenee  from  that  liquor. 

“  'rhe  following  curious  and  important  obferva- 
tion  is  extradled  from  a  lettei  with  which  I  was  ho¬ 
noured  by  Sir  John  Pringle,  in  April  1773  :  ‘  On 

reading  your  fctfiion  concerning  coffee,  one  quality 
occurred  to  me  which  I  had  obferved  of  that  liquor, 
confirming  what  you  have  faid  of  its  fedative  virtues. 
It  is  the  bed  abater  of  the  paroxyfms  of  the  periodic 
affhma  that  I  have  feen.  The  coffee  ought  to  be  of 
the  beft  Mocco,  newly  burnt,  and  made  very  ffrong 
immediately  after  grinding  it.  I  have  commonly  or¬ 
dered  an  ounce  for  one  difli  j  which  Is  to  be  repeated 
frefh  after  the  interval  of  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour  j 
Rnd  w^hich  I  diredl  to  be  taken  without  milk  or  fugar. 
The  medicine  in  general  is  mentioned  by  Mufgrave, 
in  his  treatife  De  rrthritule  anoma/a  ;  but  I  firft  heard 
of  it  from  a  phyfician  in  this  place,  who  having  once 
praclifed  it  in  Litchfield,  had  been  informed  by  tlie 
old  people  of  that  place,  that  Sir  John  Floyer,  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  life,  kept  free  from,  or  at  lead 
lived  eafy  under,  his  adhma,  from  the  ufe  of  very 
drong  coffee.  This  difeovery,  it  feems,  he  made  af¬ 
ter  the  publication  of  his  book  upon  that  xilfeafe. 
Since  the  receipt  of  that  letter,  I  have  frequently  di¬ 
rected  coffee  In  the  adhma  w’lth  great  fuccefs.” 

COFFER,  In  ArchitrBur^^  a  fquare  depreffure  or 
finking  in  each  interval  betv^  ecn  the  modillioiis  of  the^ 
Cewinthian  cornice  j  ordinarily  filled  up  with  a  rofe  j 
fometimes  w’ith  a  pomegranate,  or  other  enrichment. 

Coffer,  In  Fortification^  denotes  a  hollow^  lodge¬ 
ment,  athwart  a  dry  moat,  from  6  to  7  feet  deep, 
and  from  16  to  j8  broad;  the  upper  part  made  of 
pieces  of  timber  raifed  two  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  moat,  which  little  elevation  has  hurdles  laden 
with  earth  for  its  covering,  and  ferves  as  a  parapet 
with  embrafures:  the  coder  is  nearly  the  fame  with 
the  caponiere,  excepting  that  this  lad  is  fometimes 
Trade  beyond  the  counterfearp  on  the  glacis,  and  the 
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coffer  always  in  the  moat,  taking  up  its  tvhole  breath,  Cof?Lrf*r, 
which  the  caponiere  does  not.  It  differs  from  the  , 
traverfe  and  gallery,  in  that  thefe  latter  are  made  by 
the  befiegers,  and  the  coffer  by  tl-e  befieged.  The 
befieged  generally  make  ufe  of  coffers  toiepulfe  the 
befiegers  when  tliey  endeavour  to  pafs  the  ditch.  To 
fave  themfelves  from  the  fire  of  thefe  coffers,  the  be¬ 
fiegers  throw  up  the  earth  on  that  fide  towards  the 
coffer. 

COFFERER  of  the  Kikg'^s  household^  a  princi¬ 
pal  officer  in  the  court,  next  under  the  comptroller. 

He  w^as  likewife  a  whlte-daff  officer,  and  always  a 
member  of  the  privy  council.  He  had  a  fpecial  charge 
and  overfight  of  the  other  officers  of  the  houfehold. 

He  paid  the  wages  of  the  king’s  fervants  below  dairs, 
and  for  provifions  as  direcled  by  the  board  of  green 
cloth.  This  office  is  now^  fuppreffed,  and  the  bufinefj 
of  it  is  tranfafted  by  the  lord  deward,  and  pay  mad  er 
of  the  houfehold.  He  had  look  a  year  wages,  and 
4C0I.  a-ycar  board-W'ages. 

COFFIN,  the  cbed  in  which  dead  bodies  are  put 
into  the  ground. 

The  fepulchral  honours  paid  to  the  manes  of  de¬ 
parted  friends  in  ancient  times,  demand  attention, 
ar  d  are  extremely  curious.  Their  being  put  mto  a 
coffin  has  been  particularly  confidered  as  a  mark  of 
tl.e  highed  didin<dion.  With  us  the  poored  people 
have  their  coffins.  If  the  relations  cannot  afford  them, 
the  paiidi  is  at  the  expence.  On  the  contrary,  in 
the  ead  they  are  not  at  all  made  ufe  of  in  our  times  j 
Turks  and  Chridians,  as  Thevenot  affures  us,  agree 
in  this.  The  ancient  Jew’S  feem  to  have  buried  their 
dead  In  the  fame  manner  :  neither  was  the  body  of 
our  Lord,  it  dmuld  feem,  put  into  a  coffin  ;  nor  that 
of  Eldha,  2  Kings  xiii.  2I.  whole  bones  'tvere  touched 
by  the  corpfe  that  was  let  dow  n  a  little  after  into  his 
fepiilchre.  However,  that  they  were  anciently  made 
ufe  of  in  Egypt,  all  agree  ;  and  antique  coffins  of  floncy 
2iX\dL  fycanwre  woody  are  dill  to  be  feen  in  that  country  ; 
not  to  mention  thofe  faid  to  be  made  of  a  kind  of 
padeboard  ;  formed  by  folding  or  glueing  cloth  to¬ 
gether  a  great  many  times,  curloufly  pladered,  and 
then  painted  with  hieroglyphics.  Its  being  an  ancient 
Egyptian  cud  cm,  and  not  pra<difed  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries,  w’ere,  doubtlefs,  the  caufe  that  the 
facred  h.doiian  exprefsly  obferves  of  Jofeph,  that  he 
w  as  not  only  embalmed,  but  put  into  a  coffin  (7^/,.  i. 

both  being  managements  peculiar  to  the  Egyptians.  3,6, 

Bifhop  Patrick,  in  bis  commentary  on  this  .paffage, 
takes  notice  of  thefe  Egyptian  coffins  of  fyeamore 
w^ood,  and  of  padeboard  ;  but  he  doth  not  mention 
the  contrary  ufage  in  the  neighbouring  countries, 
wffiich  w’as  requifite,  one  might  fuppofe,  in  order  fully 
to  illudrate  the  place  :  but  even  this  perhaps  would 
n-ot  have  conveyed  the  whole  idea  of  the  facred  au¬ 
thor.  Maillct  apprehends  that  all  were  not  Inclofed 
in  coffins  who  were  laid  in  the  Egyptian  repofitories 
of  the  dead-;  but  that  it  was  an  honour  appropriated 
to  perfons  of  figure  :  for  after  having  given  an  ac¬ 
count  of  feveral  riches  found  In  thofe  chambers  of 
death,  he  adds  f,  But  it  mud  not  be  imagined  that^£et.  vu. 
the  bodies  depofited  in  thefe  gloomy  apartments  w  erep.  181. 
all  Inclofed  in  chefSy  arid  placed  in  niches.  The 
greated  part  were  finiply  embalmed  and  fwathed  af¬ 
ter  that  manner  which  every  one  hath  fome  notion. 

of; 
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of  5  after  which  they  laid  them  one  by  the  fide  of 
another  without  any  ceremony.  Some  were  even  laid 
,  in  thefe  tombs  without  any  embalming  at  all  ^  or  fuch 
a  flight  one,  that  there  remains  nothing  of  them  in 
the  linen  in  which  they  were  wrapped,  but  the  bones, 
and  thofe  half  rotten.  It  is  probable,  that  each 
confiderable  family  had  one  of  thefe  burial-places  to 
themfelves  j  that  the  niches  were  defigned  for  the 
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in  wine,  and  remarkable  for  excellent  brandy.  W.  Cognate 
Long.  o.  10.  N.  Lat.  45.  44.  ** 

COGNATE,  in  Scots  Law,  any  male  relation 
by  the  mother. 

COGNATION,  in  the  civil  lav;,  a  term  for  that 


Cohefion. 


bodies  of  the  heads  of  the  families }  and  that  thofe  of 
their  domeftics  or  (laves  had  no  other  care  taken  of 
them  than  the  laying  them  on  the  ground,  after  ha¬ 
ving  been  embalmed,  or  even  without  that ;  which, 
undoubtedly,  was  alfo  all  that  was  done  even  to  the 
heads  of  families  of  lefs  diftinftion.”  After  this  he 
gives  an  account  of  a  way  of  burial,  pradlifed  anci¬ 
ently  in  that  country,  which  had  been  but  lately  difco- 
vcred,  and  which  confided  in  placing  the  bodies,  af¬ 
ter  they  were  fwathed,  upon  a  layer  of  charcoal,  and 
covering  them  with  a  mat,  under  a  depth  of  fand  of 
feven  or  eight  feet. 

That  coJins  then  were  not  univerfally  ufed  in  E- 
gypt,  is  undoubted  from  thefe  accounts  j  and  probably 
they  were  only  perfons  of  diflindlion  who  were  buried 
in  them.  It  is  alfo  reafonable  to  believe,  that  in 
times  fo  remote  as  that  of  Jofeph,  they  might  be 
much  lefs  common  than  afterwards  \  and  confequently, 
that  Jofeph’s  being  put  in  a  coffin  in  Egypt  might  be 
mentioned  with  a  defign  to  exprefs  the  great  honours' 
which  the  Egyptians  did  him  at  his  death,  as  well  as 
in  life,  being  interred  after  the  mod  fumptuous  man¬ 
ner  of  the  Egyptians,  embalmed,  and  put  into  a  cojdn. 
Agreeably  to  this,  the  Septuagint  verfion,  which  was 
made  for  Egyptians,  feems  to  reprefent  coffins  as  a 
mark  of  grandeur.  ’  Job  xxi.  32. 

It  is  no  objection  to  this  account,  that  the  widow 
of  Nain’s  fon  is  reprefented  as  carried  forth  to  be 
buried  in  a  cro^oj,  or  ‘‘  on  a  bier  for  the  prefent 
inhabitants  of  the  Levant,  who  are  well  known 
to  lay  their  dead  bodies  in  the  earth  uninclofed,  carry 
them  frequently  out  to  burial  in  a  kind  of  coffin.  So 
Dr  Ruffel,  in  particular,  defcribes  the  bier  ufed  for 
the  Turks  at  Aleppo,  as  a  kind  of  coffin  much  in  the 
form  of  ours,  only  that  the  lid  rifes  with  a  ledge  in 
the  middle.  Chridians,  indeed,  as  he  tells  us,  are  car¬ 
ried  to  the  grave  on  an  open  bier ;  but  as  the  mod 
common  kind  of  bier  refembles  our  coffins,  that  ufed 
by  the  people  of  Nain  might  very  poffibly  be  of  the 
fame  kind  j  in  which  cafe  the  word  was  very 

proper. 

GOGGLE,  or  Cog,  a  fmall  fiffiing-boat  upon  the 
•coads  of  Yorkffiirc  :  and  cogs  {cogones^  are  a  kind  of 
little  diips  or  velTels  ufed  in  the  rivers  Oufe  and  Hum¬ 
ber  •,  (Stat.  23.  Hen.  VIII.  c.  18.)  Frceparatis  cogoni- 
hus,  galleis,  et  aliis  novibus,  (Mat.  Paris,  ann. 

1066).  And  hence  the  cogmen,  boatmen,  and  fea- 
i]!len,  who  after  ffiipwreck  or  Ioffes  by  fea  travelled 
and  wandered  about  to  defraud  the  people  by  beg¬ 
ging  and  dealing,  until  they  were  redrained  by  proper 
laws. 

COGITATION,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  for  the  a61: 
©f  thinking. 

COGNAC,  a  town  of  France  in  Angoumois,  with 
a  cadle,  where  Francis  1.  was  born.  It  is  feated  on  the 
liver  Charante,  in  a  very  pleafant  country,  abounding 
V^JL.  VI.  Part  I. 


line  of  confanguinity  which  is  between  males  and  fe¬ 
males,  both  defeended  from  the  fame  father  j  as  ag¬ 
nation  is  for  the  line  of  parentage  between  males  only 
defeended  from  the  fame  dock. 

COGNI,  an  ancient  and  drong  town  of  Caramania 
in  Turkey  in  Alia,  and  the  reiidence  of  a  beglerbeg. 

It  is  feated  in  a  pleafant  country,  abounding  in  corn, 
fruits,  pulfe,  and  cattle.  Here  are  dieep  whofe  tails 
w'eigh  30  pounds.  E.  Long.  35.  56.  N.  Lat.  37.  56. 

COGNITIONIS  CAUSA,  in  Scots  Laiv.  When  a 
creditor  charges  the  heir  of  his  debtor  to  enter,  in 
order  to  conditute  the  debt  againd  him,  and  the  heir 
renounces  the  fucceffion,  the  creditor  can  obtain  no 
decreet  of  conditution  of  that  debt  againd  the  heir  ; 
but  only  a  decreet  fubjefting  the  hcereditas  jacens,  or 
the  edate  which  belonged  to  the  debtor,  to  his  dili¬ 
gence  :  and  this  is  called  a  decreet  cognitionis  caufa, 

COGNIZANCE,  or  Connusance,  in  Law,  has 
divers  fignifications.  Sometimes  it  is  an  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  a  fine,  or  confedion  of  foraething  done;  fonie- 
times  the  hearing  of  a  matter  judicially,  as  to  take  cog¬ 
nizance  of  a  caufe  ;  and  fometimes  a  particular  jurif- 
didion,  as  cognizance  of  pleas  is  an  authority  to  call 
a  caufe  or  plea  out  of  another  court,  which  no  perfon 
can  do  but  the  king,  except  he  can  (how  a  charter  for 
it.  This  cognizance  is  a  privilege  granted  to  a  city 
or  a  town  to  hold  plea  of  all  contrads,  &.c.  within  the 
liberty ;  and  if  any  one  is  impleaded  for  fuch  matters 
in  the  courts  at  Wedmindev,  the  mayor,  &c.  of  fuch 
franchife  may  demand  cognizance  of  the  plea,  and 
that  it  may  be  determined  before  them. 

Cognizance  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  badge  on  a  w^ater- 
man’s  or  ferving-man’s  deeve,  which  is  commonly  the 
giver’s  cred,  whereby  he  is  decerned  to  belong  to  this 
or  that  nobleman  or  gentleman. 

COGGS.  See  Goggle. 

COHABITATION,  denotes  the  date  of  a  man 
and  a  woman  who  live  together  without  being  legally 
married.  By  the  common  law  of  Scotland,  cohabita¬ 
tion  for  year  and  day,  or  a  complete  twelvemonth,  is 
deemed  equivalent  to  matrimony. 

CO-HEIR,  one  who  fucceeds  to  a  (hare  of  an  inhe¬ 
ritance,  to  be  divided  among  feveral. 

COHESION,  one  of  the  four  fpecies  of  attraflion, 
denoting  that  force  by  which  the  parts  of  bodies  ad¬ 
here  or  dick  together.  j 

This  power  was  fird  confidered  by  Sir  Ifaac  New- Confidered 
ton  as  one  of  the  properties  effential  to  all  matter,  and  ^^7 
the  caufe  of  all  that  variety  we  obferve  in  the  texture 
of  different  terredrial  bodies.  He  did  not,  however,  property  of 
abfolutely  determine  that  the  power  of  cohefion  was  matter, 
an  immaterial  one ;  but  thought  it  might  poffibly  arife, 
as  well  as  that  of  gravitation,  from  the  a6lion  of  an  ^ 
ether.  His  account  of  the  original  conditution  of  mat- His"account 
ter  is  as  follow^s :  It  feems  probable,  that  God  in  theol^k^  ^ri- 
beginnlng  formed  matter  in  folid,  maffy, 
moveable  particles  ;  of  fuch  fizes,  figures,  and  other  matter, 
properties,  and  in  fuch  proportion  to  fpace,  as  mod 
conduced  to  the  end  for  which  he  formed  them  ;  and 
I  i  that 
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Attraclion 
the  general 
Jaw  of  na¬ 
ture. 


that  tliefe  primitive  particles  being  folid,  are  Incom¬ 
parably  harder  than  any  porous  bodies  compofed  of 
them  j  even  fo  very  hard  as  never  to  wear  or  break 
in  pieces  j  no  ordinary  power  being  able  to  divide 
what  God  himfelf  made  one  at  the  firft  creation.  While 
the  particles  continue  entire,  they  may  compofe  bodies 
of  one  and  the  fame  nature  and  texture  in  all  ages 5 
but  fhould  they  wear  away,  or  break  in  pieces,  the 
nature  of  all  things  depending  on  them  would  be  chan¬ 
ged.  Water  and  earth  compofed  of  old  worn  particles 
and  fragments  of  particles,  wmuld  not  now  be  of  the 
fame  texture  with  water  and  earth  compofed  of  en¬ 
tire  particles  in  the  beginning.  And  therefore,  that 
nature  may  be  lafting,  the  changes  of  corporeal  things 
are  to  be  placed  in  the  various  feparations  and  new 
aflociatlons  and  motions  of  thefe  permanent  particles  5 
compound  bodies  being  apt  to  break,  not  in  the  midft 
of  folid  particles,  but  w  here  thefe  particles  are  laid  to¬ 
gether,  and  touch  in  a  few  points.”  It  feems  farther, 
“  That  thefe  particles  have  not  only  a  vis  inerticr^  ac¬ 
companied  with  fuch  paflive  laws  of  motion  as  natu¬ 
rally  refult  from  that  force  j  but  nlfo  that  they  are 
moved  by  certain  a£live  principles,  fuch  as  that  of  gra¬ 
vity,  and  that  which  caufeth  fermentation  and  the  co- 
hehon  of  bodies.  Thefe  principles  are  to  be  confider- 
ed  not  as  occult  qualities,  fuppofed  to  refult  from  the 
fpecific  forms  of  things,  but  as  general  laws  of  nature 
by  which  the  things  themfelves  are  formed ;  their 
truth  appearing  to  us  by  phenomena,  though  their 
caufe  is  not  yet  difeovered.” 

The  general  law  of  nature,  by  which  all  the  diffe¬ 
rent  bodies  in  the  univerfe  arc  compofed,  according 
to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  is  that  of  attra£lion  :  i.  e.  “  Eve¬ 
ry  particle  of  matter  has  an  attradlive  force,  or  a 
tendency  to  every  other  particle  j  which  powder  is 
flrongeft  In  the  point  of  conta61,  and  fuddenly  de- 
creafes,  infomuch  that  it  a61s  no  more  at  the  leaft  fen- 
fible  diftance  ^  and  at  a  greater  diftance  is  converted 
into  a  repellent  force,  whereby  the  parts  fly  from 
each  other.  On  this  principle  of  attraction  may  we 
account  for  the  cohefion  of  bodies,  otherwife  inexpli¬ 
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Formation  “  The  fmallefl:  particles  may  cohere  by  the  ftrong- 
of  particles  eft  attraClions,  and  compofe  bigger  particles  of  weaker 
of  (lift’erent  virtue  j  and  many  of  thefe  may  cohere,  and  compofe 
higger  particles,  whofe  virtue  is  ftill  lefs  ;  and  fo  on 
for  divers  fucceffions,  until  the  piogrtffion  end  in  the 
biggeft  particles,  on  which  the  operations  in  chemiftry, 
and  the  colours  of  natural  bodies,  depend  ;  and  w’hich, 
by  cohering,  compofe  bodies  of  a  fenfible  magnitude. 
D'ftincflion  body  is  compaCl,  and  bends  or  yields  inward  to 

of  bodies  preffure  without  any  Aiding  of  its  parts,  it  is  hard  and 
into  hard,  elaflic,  returning  to  its  figure  with  a  force  arifing 
foft,  humid,  from  the  mutual  attradlion  of  its  parts.  If  the  parts 
Aide  from  one  another,  the  body  is  malleable  or  foft. 
If  they  Aip  eafily,  and  are  of  a  At  fize  to  be  agita¬ 
ted  by  heat,  and  the  heat  Is  great  enough  to  keep 
them  in  agitation,  the  body  is  Auid  ;  and  if  it  be  apt 
to  Aick  to  things,  it  is  humid  j  and  the  drops  of  every 
fluid  affeft  a  round  figure  by  the  mutual  attra61ions 
of  their  parts,  as  the  globe  of  the  eaith  and  fea  affeCls 
a  round  Agure  from  the  mutual  attraClion  and  gravity 
of  its  parts. 

“  Since  metals  diffolved  In  acids  attra£l  but  a  fmall 
quantity  of  the  acid,  their  attraflive  force  reaches  but 


to  a  fmall  diftance*  Now,  as  In  algebra,  where  af-  Cohefion. 
Armative  quantities  ceafe,  there  negative  ones  begin  5  ’  \r—* 

fo  in  mecbanics,  where  attraClion  ceafes,  there  a  re-  ^  ^ 
pulAve  virtue  muft  fucceed.  That  there  really  is 
a  virtue  feems  to  follow  from  the  reflexions  and  in- 
fleXions  of  the  rays  of  light  j  the  rays  being  repelled  ved. 
by  bodies  in  both  thefe  cafes  without  the  immediate 
contaX  of  the  refleXing  or  infleXing  body.  The  fame 
thing  feems  alfo  to  follow  from  the  emiflion  of  light  j 
a  ray,  as  foon  as  ftiaken  off  from  a  body  by  the  vibra¬ 
ting  motion  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  and  got  beyond 
the  reach  of  attraXion,  being  driven  aw’ay  with  ex¬ 
ceeding  great  velocity  •,  for  that  force  which  is  fufli- 
cient  to  turn  it  back  in  refleXion  may  be  fuffleient  to 
emit  it.  From  the  fame  repelling  pow’er  it  feems  to 
be  that  flies  walk  upon  the  water  without  whetting  their 
feet  ;  that  the  objeX-glaffes  of  long  telefcopes  lie  up¬ 
on  one  another  without  touching ;  and  that  dry  pow¬ 
ders  are  difAcultly  made  to  touch  one  another  fo  as  to 
ftick  together,  without  melting  them  or  whetting  them 
with  water,  which,  by  exhaling,  may  bring  them  to¬ 
gether. 

“  The-  particles  of  all  hard  homogeneous  bodies 
w'bich  touch  one  another,  cohere  with  a  great  force  \ 
to  account  for  w’hich,  fome  philofophers  have  recourfe 
to  a  kind  of  hooked  atoms,  which  in  effeX  is  nothing 
elfe  but  to  beg  the  queftion.  Others  imagine,  that 
the  particles  of  bodies  are  conneXed  by  reft,  i.  e.  in  ef* 
feX  by  nothing  at  all  j  and  others,  by  confpiring  mo¬ 
tions,  i.  e.  by  a  relative  reft  among  themfelves.  For 
myfelf,  it  rather  appears  to  me,  that  the  particles  of 
bodies  cohere  by  an  attraXive  force,  whereby  they  tend 
mutually  to  each  other.” 

From  this  account  of  the  formation  and  conftitutlon 
of  bodies,  w’^e  can  conclude  nothing,  except  that  they  ciufion  to 
are  compofed  of  an  inAnlte  number  of  little  particles,  be  drawn 
kept  together  by  a  force  or  pow’er  5  but  of  what  na- kom  this 
ture  that  power  is,  whether  material  or  immaterial, 
w^e  muft  remain  ignorant  till  farther  experiments  are 
made.  Some  of  the  Newtonian  philofophers,  how¬ 
ever,  have  pofitively  determined  thefe  powers  to  be 
immaterial.  In  confequence  of  this  fuppoAtion,  they 
have  fo  reAned  upon  attraXions  and  repulAons,  that 
their  fyftems  feem  not  far  from  downright  fcepticifm, 
or  denying  the  exiftence  of  matter  altogether.  A 
fyftem  of  this  kind  we  And  adopted  by  Dr  Prieftley  Hiji  of 
from  Meffrs  Bofcovich  and  Michell,  in  order  to  folve 
fome  difficulties  concerning  the  Newtonian  doXrine  of^‘ 
light.  “  The  eaAeft  method  (fays  he)  rff  folving 
difficulties,  is  to  adopt  the  bypotheAs  of  Mr  Bofcovich, 
wffio  fuppofes  that  matter  is  not  impenetrable,  as  has  prthefi- a- 
been  perhaps  univerfally  taken  for  giantedj  but  thatdopted  by 
It  conAfts  of  phyAcal  points  only,  endued  with  powers^*' 
of  attraXion  and  repulAon  In  the  fame  manner  as  folid 
matter  Is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  :  provided  there¬ 
fore  that  any  body  moves  with  a  fufficient  degree  of 
velocity,  or  has  a  fufficient  momentum  to  overcome 
any  powers  of  repulAon  that  it  may  meet  with,  it  will 
And  no  difficulty  in  making  its  way  through  any  body 
whatever  j  for  nothing  elfe  will  penetrate  one  another 
but  pow'crs,  fuch  as  we  know  do  In  fa 61:  exift  in  the 
fame  place,  and  counterbalance  or  overrule  one  ano¬ 
ther.  The  moft  obvious  difficulty,  and  indeed  almoft 
the  only  one  that  attends  this  hypothcAs,  as  it  fuppofes 
the  mutual  penetrability  of  matter,  arlfes  from  the 
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Idea  ox  the'  nature  of  matter,  and  the  difficulty  we 
meet  with  in  attempting  to  force  two  bodies  into  the 
fame  fpace.  But  it  is  dcmonftrable  that  the  firfl:  ob« 
flruftion  arifes  from  no  a6lual  contact  of  matter,  but 
from  mere  powers  of  repulfion.  The  difficulty  we 
can  overcome  j  and  having  'got  within  one  fphere  of 
repulfion,  we  fancy  that  we  are  now  impeded  by  the 
folid  matter  itfelf.  But  the  very  fame  is  the  opinion 
of  the  generality  of  mankind  with  refpedl  to  the  firft 
obftru6Hon*  Why,  therefore,  may  not  the  next  be 
only  another  fphere  of  repulfion,  which  may  only  re¬ 
quire  a  greater  force  than  we  can  apply  to  overcome 
it,  without  difordering  the  arrangement  of  the  confli- 
tuent  particles;  but  which  may  be  overcome  by  a 
body  moving  with  the  amazing  velocity  of  light. 

“  This  fcheme  of  the  immateriality  of  matter  as  it 
may  be  called,  or  rather  the  mutual  penetration  of  mat-^ 
tery  firft  occurred  to  Mr  Michell  on  reading  Baxter  on 
the  immateriality  of  the  foul.  He  found  that  this  au¬ 
thor’s  idea  of  matter  was,  that  it  confided,  as  it  were, 
of  bricks  cemented  together  with  immaterial  mortar. 
Thefe  bricks,  if  he  would  be  confident  with  his  own 
reafoning,  were  again  compofcd  of  lefs  bricks,  ce¬ 
mented  likewife  by  an  immaterial  mortar ;  and  fo  on 
ad  infinitum.  This  putting  Mr  Michell  upon  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  feveral  appearances  of  nature,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  perceive  that  the  bricks  were  fo  covered  with 
this  immaterial  mortar,  that  if  they  had  any  exiftence 
at  all,  it  could  not  poffibly  be  perceived  ;  every  ef- 
fe£l:  being  produced,  in  nine  inftances  of  ten  certainly, 
and  probably  in  the  tenth  alfo,  by  this  immaterial,  fpi- 
ritual,  and  penetrable  mortar.  Inftead  therefore  of  pla¬ 
cing  the  world  upon  the  giant,  the  giant  upon  the  tor- 
toife,  and  the  tortoife  upon,  he  could  not  tell  what,  he 
placed  the  world  at  once  upon  itfelf.” 

Other  philofophers  have  fuppofed  the  powers  both 
of  gravitation  and  cohefion  to  be  material ;  and  to  be 
only  different  a61ions  of  the  ethereal  fluid,  or  elemen¬ 
tary  fire.  In  fupport  of  this  it  has  been  urged,  that 
before  we  have  recourfe  to  a  fpiritual  and  immaterial 
power  as  the  caufe  of  any  natural  phenomenon,  we 
ought  to  be  well  affured  that  there  is  no  material  fub- 
ftance  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that  is  capable 
of  producing  fuch  effedts.  In  the  prefent  cafe,  we 
are  fo  far  from  having  fuch  afiurance,  that  the  contra¬ 
ry  is  manifeft  to  our  fenfes.  One  inftance  of  this  is 
in  the  experiment  with  the  Magdeburg  hemifpheresy 
as  they  are  called.  Thefe  are  two  hollow^  hemifphdres 
of  brafs,  exadlly  fitted  to  one  another,  fo  as  to  form 
one  globe  wffien  joined  together,  without  admitting  any 
air  at  the  joining.  In  this  ftate,  if  the  air  within 
them  is  exhaufted  by  means  of  a  pump,  they  will  co¬ 
here  with  fuch  force,  if  they  are  five  or  fix  inches  dia¬ 
meter,  as  to  require  a  weight  of  fome  hundreds  of 
pounds  to  feparate  them.  The  preffure  of  the  at- 
mo fphere,  we  fee,  is  in  this  cafe  capable  of  produ¬ 
cing  a  very  ftrong  cohefion  ;  and  if  there  is  in  nature 
any  fluid  more  penetrating,  as  well  as  more  power¬ 
ful  in  its  effedls,  than  the  air  we  breathe,  it  is  pofllble 
that  what  is  called  the  attraBion  of  cohefion  may  fome 
how  or  other  be  an  effedl  of  the  adlion  of  that  flu^d. 
Such  a  fluid  as  this  is  the  element  of  fire.  Its  adlivity 
is  fuch  as  to  penetrate  all  bodies  whatever  ;  and  in  the 
ftate  in  which  it  is  commonly  called  fire^  it  adls  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  quantity  of  folid  matter  contained  in  the 
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body.  In  this  ftate,  it  is  capable  of  diflolving  the 
ftrongeft  coliefions  obferved  in  nature ;  but  whatever  " 
is  capable  of  diffolving  any  cohefion,  muft  neceftarily 
be  endued  with  greater  powder  than  that  by  which  the 
cohefion  is  caufed.  Fire,  therefore,  being  able  to 
diffolve  cohefions,  muft  alfo  be  capable  of  caufing 
them,  provided  its  power  is  exerted  for  that  purpofe. 
Nor  will  it  feem  at  all  ftrangc  that  this  fluid  fliould  adl 
in  two  fuch  oppofite  ways,  when  we  confider  the  dif¬ 
ferent  appearances  which  it  aflumes.  Thefe  are 
three,  viz.  fire  or  heat,  in  which  it  confumes,  de- 
ftroys,  and  diflblves  :  light,  in  which  it  feems  deprived 
of  all  deftrudtive  or  diflblvcnt  power,  and  to  be  the 
moft  mild,  quiet,  and  placid  being  in  nature.  The 
third  ftate  of  this  element  is,  when  it  becomes  what 
is  called  the  eleBric  fluid ;  and  then  it  attradls,  re¬ 
pels,  and  moves  bodies,  in  a  vaft  variety  of  ways, 
without  either  burning  or  rendering  them  vifiblc  by 
its  light.  In  this  ftate  it  is  not  lefs  powerful  than  in 
either  of  the  other  two  ;  for  a  violent  fliock  of  elec¬ 
tricity  will  difplace  and  tear  in  pieces  the  mol)^  heavy 
and  folid  bodies.  The  feeming  capricious  nature  of 
this  fluid,  however,  probably  renders  it  lefs  fufpedled 
as  the  caufe  of  cohefion,  than  it  othcrwdfe  would  be, 
were  the  attraflions  regular  and  permanent,  which 
we  obferve  it  to  occafion.  But  here  we  muft  obferve, 
that  the  fluid  has  an  exiftence  in  all  bodies  before  the 
experiments  are  tried  which  make  its  efte6ls  vifible  to 
us,  and  is  a6ling  in  them  according  to  its  fettled  and 
eftabliflied  laws.  While  afting  in  this  manner  it  is 
perfeftly  invilible  ;  and  all  w^e  can  do  is,  to  produce 
fome  little  infringement  of  thefe  regular  laws  according* 
to  which  it  commonly  a61:s.  In  fome  cafes,  however, 
the  ele6lrical  attra61ions  produced  by  art  are  found  to 
be  pretty  permanent  and  ftrong.  Thus,  Mr  Symmer, 
in  fome  experiments  with  filk  ftockings,  found  their  at- 
tra61ion  fo  ftrong,  that  it  required  upwards  of  15  pounds 
weight  to  feparate  them  from  each  other  ;  and  this  at- 
traiftion  would  continue  for  more  than  an  hour.  In. 
plates  of  glafs,  too,  he  obferved  a  remarkable  cohe¬ 
fion  when  eleRrified.  In  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions  for  1777,  we  find  this  hypothefis  taken  notice  of, 
and  in  fome  meafure  adopted,  by  Mr  Henley.  “  Some 
gentlemen  (fays  he)  have  fuppofed  that  the  ele61ric  mat¬ 
ter  is  the  caufe  of  the  cohefion  of  the  particles  of  bo¬ 
dies.  If  the  eledlric  matter  be,  as  1  fufpe6l,  a  real 
elementary  fire  inherent  in  all  bodies,  that  opinion 
may  probably  be  well  founded  ;  and  perhaps  the  fol- 
dering  of  metals,  and  the  cementation  of  iron,  by  fire, 
may  be  confidered  as  ftrong  proofs  of  the  truth  of  their 
hypothefis.” 

On  this  laft  hypothefis  we  muft  obferve,  that  if  the* 
ele6lric,  or  any  other  fluid,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  caufe 
of  the  attraftion  of  cohefion  univerfally,  the  particles 
of  that  fluid  muft  be  deftitute  of  all  cohefion  between 
themfelves  ;  otherwife  we  fliould  be  at  as  great  a  lofs 
to  account  for  the  cohefion  of  thefe  particles,  as  for 
that  of  terreftrial  matter.  Philofophers,  indeed,  do  not 
fuppofe  any  cohefion  between  the  particles  qf  the  elec¬ 
tric  fluid  themfelves ;  it  is  generally  believed  that  the 
particles  of  this  fluid  are  repulfive  of  one  another,  though 
attra61ed  by  all  other  matter.  If  this  is  a  fa<ft,  we 
cannot  fuppofe  the  ele£lric  fluid  to  be  the  caufe  of  co¬ 
hefion.  The  probability  or  improbability  of  the  hy¬ 
pothefis  juft  mentioned,  muft  greatly  depend  on  its  be- 
l  i  Z  ing 
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Coholvdtion  ing  afcertained  whether  the  particles  of  the  define 
.  11  fluid  do  really  repel  one  another,  and  attrafl  all  other 
t  kinds  of  matter,  or  not ;  but  for  this  we  mull  refer  to 

the  article  Electricity. 

COHOB ATION,  in  Chemijlry^  an  operation  by 
which  the  fame  liquor  is  frequently  diftilled  from  the 
fame  body,  either  with  an  intention  to  dilfolve  this 
body,  or  to  produce  fome  change  upon  it.  This  is  one 
of  thofe  operations  which  the  ancient  chemifts  prac- 
tifed  with  great  patience  and  zeal,  but  which  is  now 
neglefled.  To  make  the  operation  cafier,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  trouble  of  frequently  changing  the  velfels,  a 
particular  kind  of  alembic,  called  a  pelican^  was  in¬ 
vented,  This  veflel  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  cucur¬ 
bit  with  an  alembic-head,  but  had  two  fpouts  commu¬ 
nicating  with  the  body.  As  the  vapour  rofe  up  into 
the  head,  it  was  gradually  condenfed,  and  ran  down 
the  fpouts  into  the  body  of  the  pelican  from  whence  it 
was  again  diftilled  ;  and  fo  on. 

COHORN  (N.)  the  greateft  engineer  Holland  has 
produced.  Among  his  other  works,  which  are  efteem- 
ed  mafterpieces  of  Ikill,  he  fortified  B^gen-op-zoom  \ 
which,  to  the  furprife  of  all  Europe,  was  taken  by  the 
Trench  in  1747  \  but  that,  it  is  believed,  was  the  ef- 
fc6l  of  treachery.  He  wrote  a  treatife  on  fortification, 
and  died  in  1704. 

COHORT,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  name  of  part 
of  the  Roman  legion,  comprehending  about  600  men. 
There  were  ten  cohorts  in  a  legion,  the  firft  of  which 
exceeded  all  the  reft  both  in  dignity  and  number  of 
men.  When  the  array  was  ranged  in  order  of  battle, 
the  firft  cohort  took  up  the  right  of  the  firft  line  *, 
the  reft  followed  in  their  natural  order  *,  fo  that  the 
third  was  in  the  centre  of  the  firft  line  of  the  legion, 
and  the  fifth  on  the  left  *,  the  fecond  between  the  firft 
and  third  ;  and  the  fourth  between  the  third  and  fifth  : 
the  five  remaining  cohorts  formed  a  fecond  line  in  their 
natural  order. 

COIF,  the  badge  of  a  fergeant  at  law,  who  is 
Galled  fergeant  of  the  coif,  from  the  lawn  coif  they 
w’ear  under  their  caps  when  they  are  created  fer- 
geants. 

The  chief  ufe  of  the  coif  w^as  to  cover  the  clerical 
tonfure.  See  Tonsure, 

COILING,  on  ftiipboard,  implies  a  fort  of  ferpen- 
tine  winding  of  a  cable  or  other  rope,  that  it  may  oc¬ 
cupy  a  fmall  fpace  In  the  (hip.  Each  of  the  wind¬ 
ings  of  this  fort  is  called  a  fahe  ;  and  one  range  of 
fakes  upon  the  fame  line  is  called  a  tier.  There  are 
generally  from  five  to  Icven  fakes  in  a  tier  ;  and  three 
or  four  tiers  in  the  whole  length  of  the  cable.  This, 
however,  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  fakes.  The 
fmaller  ropes  employed  about  the  fails  are  colled  upon 
cleats  at  fea,  to  prevent  their  being  entangled  amongft 
one  another  in  traverfing,  contradling,  or  extending 
the  fails. 

COILON,  in  the  ancient  Grecian  theatres,  the 
fame  with  the  cavea  of  the  Romans, 

COIMBRA,  a  handfome,  large,  and  celebrated 
town  of  Portugal,  capital  of  the  province  of  Beira, 
with  a  bilhop’s  fee,  and  a  famous  univerfity.  The 
cathedral  and  the  fountains  are  very  magnificent.  It 
is  feated  in  a  very  pleafant  country  abounding  in  vine¬ 
yards,  olive-trees,  and  fruits*  It  ftands  on  a  mountain, 


by  the  fide  of  the  river  Mondego.  W.  Long.  8.  1 7,  Coin. 
N.  Lat.  40.  12. 

COIN,  a  piece  of  metal  converted  into  money  by  the 
impreflion  of  certain  marks  or  figures  thereon. 

Coin  differs  from  Money  as  the  fpecies  from  the 
genus.  Money  is  any  matter,  whether  metal,  wood, 
leather,  glafs,  horn,  paper,  fruits,  (hells,  or  kernels, 
which  have  currency  as  a  medium  in  Commerce,  Coin 
is  a  particular  fpccies,  always  made  of  metal,  andftruck 
according  to  a  certain  procefs  called  Coining. 

The  precife  epocha  of  the  invention  of  money  is  too 
ancient  for  our  annals  j  and,  if  we  might  argue  from 
the  necefTity  and  obvioufnefs  of  the  thing,  muft  be 
nearly  coeval  ivith  the  world. 

Whether  coins  be  of  equal  antiquity,  may  admit  of 
fome  doubt  y  efpecially  as  mod  of  the  ancient  writers 
are  fo  frequent  and  exprefs  in  their  mention  of  leathern- 
moneys,  paper-moneys,  wooden-moneys,  &c.  Some, 
however,  notwithftanding  this,  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  firft  moneys  were  of  metal :  the  rcafons  they  give, 
are  the  firmnefs,  neatnefs,  cleannefs,  durablenefs,  and 
univerfality  of  metals  ;  which,  however,  do  rather  con¬ 
clude  they  ought  to  have  been  fo,  than  that  they  a6lu- 
ally  were  fo. 

In  effedl,  the  very  commodities  themfelves  were- 
the  firft  moneys,  i.  e.  w'ere  current  for  one  another 
by  way  of  exchange  ;  and  it  was  the  difficulty  of  cut¬ 
ting  or  dividing  certain  commodities,  and  the  impof- 
fibility  of  doing  it  without  great  lofs,  that  firft  put  men 
on  the  expedient  of  a  general  medium.  See  Ex¬ 
change.  m 

Indeed,  thus  much  may  be  faid  in  behalf  of  coins, 
that,  on  this  view,  it  was  natural  for  men  to  have  their 
firft  recourfe  to  metals,  as  being  almoft  the  only  things 
whofe  goodnefs,  and  as  it  w^ere  integiity,  is  not  dimi- 
nlftied  by  partition  ;  befides  the  advantages  above  ex- 
prefled,  and  the  conveniences  of  melting  and  returning' 
them  into,  a  mafs  of  any  fize  or  weight. 

It  was  probably,  then,  this  property  of  metals  wffiich 
firft  accullomed  people,  who  traded  together,  to  ac¬ 
count  them  in  lieu  of  quantities  of  other  meichandifes 
in  their  exchanges,  and  at  length  to  fubftitute  them 
wholly  in  their  ftead  *,  and  thus  arofe  money;  as  it 
was  their  other  property  to  preferve  any  mark  or  im- 
preffion  a  long  time,  which  confirmed  them  in  the 
right  ;  and  thus  was  the  firft  rife  of  coins. 

In  the  firft  ages,  each  perfon  cut  his  metal  into 
pieces  of  different  (izes  and  forms,  according  to  the 
quantity  to  be  given  for  any  merchandife,  or  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  demand  of  the  feller,  or  the  quantity  ftipu- 
lated  between  them.  To  this  end  they  went  to  mar¬ 
ket  loaded  with  metal  in  proportion  to  the  purchafe 
to  be  made,  and  furniftied  with  inftruments  for  por¬ 
tioning  it,  and  fcales  for  dealing  it  out,  according  as 
occafion  required.  By  degrees,  it  was  found  more 
commodious  to  have  pieces  ready  weighed  ;  and  as 
there  were  different  w^eights  required  according  to  the 
value  of  the  different  w^ares,  all  thofe  of  the  fame  weight 
began  to  be  diftinguifhed  with  the  fame  mark  or  figure: 
thus  were  coins  carried  one  ftep  further.  At  length 
the  growing  commerce  of  money  beginning  to  be  di- 
fturbed  with  frauds,  both  in  the  weights  and  the  mat¬ 
ter,  the  public  authority  interpofed  ;  and  hence  the 
firil  ftamps  or  impreffions  of  money  ;  to  which  fucceed- 
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ed  the  names  of  the  moniers  5  and  at  length  the  effigy 
of  the  prince,  the  date,  legend,  and  other  precautions 
to  prevent  the  alterations  of  the  fpecies  j  and  thus  were 
coins  completed. 

Modern  Coins.  In  England  the  current  fpecies  of 
gold  are  the  guinea,  half-guinea,  feven-ffiillings  piece, 
Jacobus,  laureat,  angel,  and  rofe-noble  j  the  four  la  ft 
of  which  are  now  feldom  to  be  met  with  )  having  been 
moft  of  them  converted  into  guineas,  chiefly  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  IL  and  James  11.  The  filver  coins 
are  the  crown,  half-crown,  (hilling,  and  fixpence.  Cop¬ 
per  coins  are  the  farthing,  half-penny,  penny  and  two¬ 
penny  pieces. 

In  Scotland,  by  the  articles  of  the  Union,  it  is  ap¬ 
pointed  that  all  the  coins  be  reduced  to  the  Englifti, 
and  the  fame  accounts  obfervea  throughout.  Till  then 
the  Scots  had  their  pounds,  (hillings,  and  pence,  as  in 
England  j  but  their  pound  was  but  20  pence  Englifh, 
and  the  others  in  proportion :  accordingly,  their  merk 
was  13^5.  Scots,  current  in  England  at  I34d. ;  their 
noble  in  proportion.  Befides  thefe  they  had  their  tur- 
norer-pence  and  half-pence  ;  their  penny  of  that  of 
England:  befides  bafe  money  of  achifons,  babees,  and 
placks.  The  bodle  ^  of  the  penny,  of  the  achifon, 

^  of  the  babee,  and  i  of  the  plack. 

In  Ireland,  the  coins  are  as  in  England,  viz.  fliil- 
lings,  pence,  &c.  wdth  this  difference,  that  their  (hil¬ 
ling  is  but  equal  to  fterling  :  whence  their 

pound  is  only  i8s.  5^d. 

But,  for  a  view  of  all  the  coins  prefently  current 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  with  their  values 
and  proportions,  fee  the  table  fubjoined  to  the  article 
Money. 

In  many  places  (hells  are  current  for  coins  *,  particu¬ 
larly  a  fmall  white  kind  dug  out  of  the  ground  in  the 
Maldives,  and  fome  parts  of  America,  called  in  the  In¬ 
dies  cowries^  oxcuris^  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  and 

in  Am&x\c?i  porcelain es y  of  which  it  takes  a  vaft  number 
to  be  equivalent  in  value  to  a  penny.  Of  zimbis,  an¬ 
other  kind  of  (hell  current,  particularly  in  the  kingdoms 
of  Angolo  and  Congo,  two  thoufand  make  what  the  ne¬ 
groes  call  a  macoute^  which  is  no  real  money  ;  for  of  this 
thereis  none  in  this  part  of  Africa,  but  a  manner  of  reck¬ 
oning  :  thus,  two  Flemilh  knives  they  efteem  a  macoute  ^ 
a  copper  bafon  two  pounds  weight,  and  12  inches  dia¬ 
meter,  they  reckon  three  macoutesj  a  fufee  to,  &c. 

In  fome  places  fruits  are  current  for  coins.  Of*  thefe 
there  are  three  forts  ufed  ;  two  in  America,  particu¬ 
larly  among  the  Mexicans,  which  are  the  cacao  and 
maize ;  the  other  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  viz.  almonds 
brought  thither  from  Lar,  and  growing  in  the  defects  of 
Arabia.  Of  cacao  15  are  efteemed  equivalent  to  a  Spa- 
nidi  rial,  or  feven  pence  fterling.  Maize  has  ceafed  to 
be  a  common  money  (ince  the  difcovery  of  America  by 
the  Europeans.  Almonds  are  chiefly  ufed  where  the 
cowries  are  not  current.  As  the  year  proves  more  or 
lefs  favourable  to  this  fruit,  the  value  of  the  money  is 
higher  or  lower.  In  a  common  year  40  almoft  are  fet 
againft  a  pefnha^  or  halfpenny  fterling  j  which  brings 
each  almond  r  >  of  a  farthing. 

Ancient  Coins  are  thofe  chiefly  which  have  been 
current  among  the  Jews,  Greeks  and  Romans.  Their 
values  and  proportions  are  as  follow  ; 
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Solidus  aureus,  or  lextula,  worth 
Siculus  aureus,  worth 
A  talent  of  gold,  worth 
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Note  :  Of  thefe  the  drachma,  didrachma,  &c.  were  of 
(liver,  the  reft  for  the  moft  part  of  brafs.  The  other 
parts,  as  tridrachm,  tribolus,  &c.  were  fomttimes 
coined. 

Note  alfo  :  The  drachma  is  here,  with  the  generality 
of  authors,  fuppoled  equal  to  the  denarius  ^  though 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  drachma  w^as  fome- 
what  the  weightier.  Sec  Drachma  and  Denari¬ 
us. 

fter.  /.  s.  d. 

The  Grecian  gold  coin  was  the  ftaterl 
aureus,  weighing  two  Attic  drachms,  | 
or  half  of  the  ftater  argenteus,  and  ex-  o  16  1^ 

changing  ufually  for  25  Attic  drachms  of  j 
filver  in  our  money.  J 

According  to  our  proportion  of  gold^ 
to  filver  “  "  “  , 

There  were  likewife  the  ftater  cyzice- 
nus,  exchanging  for  28  attic  drachms,  or^ 

Stater  Philippicus,  and  ftater  Alexandri- 
nus,  of  the  fame  value. 

Stater  daricus,  according  to  Jofephus," 
worth  50  attic  drachms,  or 

Stater  croelius,  of  the  fame  value. 
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Teruncius 
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0 
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I 
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0 

I 
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Vidoriatus  J 
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Note  1 

Coin, 

Coinage. 
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Nole:  Of  thefe  the  denarius,  vi^loriatus,  reftertius, 
and  fometimes  the  as,  were  of  filver,  the  reft  of  brafs. 
See  As,  &.c. 

There  were  fometimes  alfo  coined  of  brafs  the  triens, 
fextans,  uncia,  fextula,  and  dupondius. 


The  Roman  gold  coin  was  the  aureus,*]  /. 
which  weighed  generally  double  the  dena¬ 
rius  j  the  value  of  which  according  to  the  }»  i 
firft  proportion  of  coinage,  mentioned  by 


Pliny,  was 

According  to  the  proportion  that  ob¬ 
tains  now  amongft  us,  w^orth 

According  to  the  decuple  proportion, 
mentioned  by  Livy  and  Julius  Pollux, 
worth 

According  to  the  proportion  mention¬ 
ed  by  Tacitus,  and  w^hlch  afterwards  ob¬ 
tained,  whereby  the  aureus  exchanged  for 
25  denarii,  its  value. 


4 

o  9 

12  n 


16 


Coin,  in  ArchheBurti  a  kind  of  dye  cut  diagonal¬ 
ly,  after  the  manner  of  a  flight  of  a  ftaircafe,  fer- 
ving  at  bottom  to  fupport  columns  in  a  level,  and  at 
top  to  corre6t  the  inclination  of  an  entablature  fuppert- 
ing  a  vault.  ^  n 

Coin  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  folid  angle  compofed  of  two 
furfaces  inclined  towards  each  other,  whether  that 
angle  be  exterior,  as  the  coin  of  a  wall,  a  tree,  &c.  or 
interior,  as  the  coin  of  a  chamber  or  chimney.  See 
Quoin. 

COINAGE,  or  Coining,  the  art  of  making  mo¬ 
ney,  as  performed  either  by  the  hammer  or  mill. 

Formerly  the  fabric  of  coins  was  different  from 
what  it  is  at  prefent.  They  cut  a  large  plate  of  metal 
into  feveral  little  fquares,  the  corners  of  which  were 
cut  off  w  ith  fciffars.  After  having  ftiaped  thefe  pieces, 
fo  as  to  render  them  perfeftly  conformable,  in  point 
of  weight,  to  the  ftandard  piece,  they  took  Qach  piece 
in  hand  again,  to  make  it  exadly  round  by  a  gentle 
hammering.  This  w^as  called  a  planchet^  and  was  fit 
for  immediate  coining.  Then  engravers  prepared,  as 
they  ftill  do,  a  couple  of  fteel  maffes  in  form  of  dyes, 
cut  and  terminated  by  a  flatfurface,  rounded  off  at  the 
edges.  They  engraved  or  ftamped  on  it  the  hollow  of 
a  head,  a  crofs,  a  fcutcheon,  or  any  other  figure,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  cuftom  of  the  times,  wdth  a  ftiort  le¬ 
gend.  As  one  of  thefe  dyes  was  to  remain  dormant, 
and  the  other  moveable,  the  former  ended  in  a  fquare 
prifm,  that  it  might  be  introduced  into  the  fquare  hole 
of  the  block,  which,  being  fixed  very  faft,  kept  the 
dye  as  fteady  as  any  vice  could  have  done.  The  plan- 
chet  of  metal  was  horizontally  laid  upon  this  inferior 
mafs,  to  receive  the  ftamp  of  it  on  one  fide,  and  that 
of  the  upper  dye,  wherewith  it  was  covered,  on  the 
other.  This  moveable  dye,  having  its  round  engraved 
furface  refting  upon  the  planchet,  had  at  its  oppofite 
extremity  a  flat  fquare,  and  larger  furface,  upon  which 
they  gave  feveral  heavy  blows,  with  a  hammer  of  an 
enormous  fize,  till  the  double  ftamp  was  fufficiently, 
in  relievoj  iinpreffed  on  each  fide  or  the  planchet. 
This  being  finilhed,  was  immediately  fucceeded  by 
another,  and  they  thus  became  a  ftandard  coin,  which 
had  the  degree  of  finenefs  of  the  weight  and  mark  de¬ 
termined  by  the  judgment  of  the  infpeilors,  to  make  it 
good  current  money  ,  the  ftrong  tempering  which 
I 


was  and  h  ftill  given  to  the  two  dyes,  rendering  them  Coinage- 
capable  of  bearing  thofe  repeated  blows.  Coining  has 
been  coufiderably  improved  and  rendered  expeditious, 
by  feveral  ingenious  machines,  and  by  a  wife  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  fureft  phyfical  experiments  to  the  methods 
of  fining,  dyeing,  and  ftamping  the  different  metals. 

Tile  three  fineft  inftruments  the  mint-man  ufes,  are 
the  laminating  engine  ^  the  machine  for  making  the 
impa'eflions  on  the  edges  of  coins)  and  the  mill. 

After  they  have  taken  the  laminae,  or  plates  of  me¬ 
tal,  out  of  the  mould  into  which  they  are  caft,  they 
-do  not  beat  them  on  the  anvil,  as  was  formerly  done, 
but  make  them  pafs  and  fepafs  betvreen  the  fe¬ 
veral  rollers  of  the  laminating  engine,  which  being 
gradually  brought  clofer  and  clofer  to  each  other,  pre- 
fently  give  the  lamina  its  uniform  and  exaft  thicknefs- 
Inftead  of  dividing  the  lamina  into  fmall  fquares,  they 
at  once  cut  clean  out  of  it  as  many  planchets  as  it  can 
contain,  by  means  of  a  ftiarp  fteel  trepan,  of  a  roun- 
difh  figure,  hollow  within,  and  of  a  proportionable 
diameter,  to  ihnpe  and  cut  off  the  piece  at  one  and  the 
fame  time.  After  thofe  planchets  have  been  prepared 
and  weighed  with  ftandard  pieces,  filed  or  feraped  to 
.get  off  the  fuperfluous  part  of  the  metal,  and  then 
boiled  and  made  clean,  they  arrive,  at  laft,  at  the  ma¬ 
chine  (fig.  I.),  which  marks  them  upon  the  edge  5 
and  finaliy,  the  mill  (fig.  2.),  which,  fque^zing  each  Plate  CU 
of  them  fingly  between  the  two  dyes,  brought  near 
each  other  with  one  blow,  forces  the  two  furfaces  or 
fields  of  the  piece  to  fill  exa6tly  all  the  vacancies  of  the 
two  figures  engraved  hollow.  The  engine  which  ferves 
to  laminate  lead,  gives  a  fufficlent  notion  of  that  which 
ferves  to  flatten  gold  and  filver  lamiiicedDetween  rollers 
of  a  leffer  fize. 

The  principal  pieces  of  the  machine  (fig.  i.),  to 
ftamp  coins  on  the  edge,  are  two  fteel  lamiuse,  about 
a  line  thick.  One  half  of  the  legend,  or  of  the  ring, 
is  engraved  on  the  thicknefs  of  one  of  the  laminae, 
and  the  other  half  on  the  thicknefs  of  the  other  ;  and 
thefe  two  laminae  are  ftraight,  although  the  planchet 
marked  with  them  be  circular. 

When  they  ftamp  a  planchet,  they  firft  put  it  be¬ 
tween  the  laminae  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  thefe  be¬ 
ing  each  of  them  laid  flat  upon  a  copperplate,  which 
is  faftened  upon  a  very  thick  wooden  table,  and  the 
planchet  being  likewife  laid  flat  upon  the  fame  plate, 
the  edge  of  the  planchet  may  touch  the  two  laminae 
on  each  fide,  and  in  their  thick  part. 

One  of  thefe  laminae  is  immoveable,  and  faftened 
with  feveral  ferews  5  the  other  Aides  by  means  of  a 
dented  wheel,  which  takes  into  the  teeth  that  are  on 
the  furface  of  the  lamina.  This  Aiding  lamina  makes 
the  planchet  turn  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  remains 
ftamped  on  the  edge,  when  it  has  made  one  turn.  On¬ 
ly  crown  and  half-crown  pieces  can  bear  the  impreftion 
of  letters  on  the  thicknefs  of  their  edges. 

The  coining  engine  or  mill  is  fo  fitted  for  defpatch 
(fig.  2.),  that  a  fingle  mah  may  ftamp  20,000  planch¬ 
ets  in  one  day  :  gold,  filver,  and  copper  planchets,  are 
all  of  them  coined  with  a  mill,  to  which  the  coining 
fquares  (fig.  3.),  commonly  called  dyes  are  faftened  ) 
that  of  the  face  under,  in  a  fquare  box  furniftied  with 
male  and  female  ferews,  to  fix  and  keep  it  fteady ;  and 
the  other  above,  in  a  little  box  garnhhed  with  the 
fame  ferews,  to  faften  the  coining  fquare.  The  plan¬ 
chet 
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Coinage;,  chet  Is  laid  flat  on  the  fquare  of  the  efngy,  which  is 
dormant  j  and  they  immediately  pull  the  bar  of  the 
mill  by  its  cords,  which  caufes  the  fcrew  fet  within  it 
to  turn.  This  enters  into  the  female  fcrew,  which  is 
in  the  body  of  the  mill,  and  turns  with  fo  much  flreiigth, 
that  by  pulling  the  upper  fquare  upon  that  of  the  effi¬ 
gy,  the  planchet,  violently  preffed  between  both  fquares, 
receives  the  impreffion  of  both  at  one  pull,  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye. 

The  planchet  thus  dampt  and  coined,  goes  through 
a  final  examination  of  the  mint  wardens,  from  whofe 
hands  it  goes  into  the  world. 

In  the  Coining  of  Mec/als,  the  procefs  is  the  fame  in 
effe<5t  with  that  of  money,  the  principal  difference  con¬ 
fiding  in  this,  that  money  having  but  a  fmall  relievo, 
receives  its  impreffion  at  a  fingle  ftroke  of  the  engine  j 
whereas  for  medals,  the  height  of  their  relievo  makes 
it  neceffary  that  the  ftroke  be  repeated  feveral  times  : 
to  this  end  the  piece  is  taken  out  from  between  the 
dyes,  heated,  and  returned  again  *,  which  procefs,  in 
medallions  and  large  medals,  is  repeated  15  or  20 
times  before  the  full  impreffion  be  given  :  care  muft  be 
taken,  every  time  the  planchet  is  removed,  to  take  off 
the  fuperfluous  metal  ft  retched  beyond  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  with  a  file.  IVledallions,  and  medals  of  a  high 
relievo,  are  ufually  firft  caft  in  fand,  by  reafon  of  the 
difficulty  of  ftamping  them  in  the  prefs,  where  they 
are  put  only  to  perfecEl  them  •,  in  regard  the  fand  does 
not  leave  them  clear,  fmooth,  and  accurate  enough. 
Therefore  v’e  may  fee  that  medals  receive  their  form 
and  impreffion  by  degrees,  whereas  money  receives- 
them  all  at  once. 

Britijh  Coinage,  both  by  the  beauty  of  the  engra¬ 
ving,  and  by  the  invention  of  the  impreffions  on  the 
edges,  that  admirable  expedient  for  preventing  the  al¬ 
teration  of  the  fpecies,  is  carried  to  the  utmoft  perfec¬ 
tion. 

It  w^as  only  in  the  reign  of  King  William  III.  that 
the  hammer-money  ceafed  to  be  current  in  England, 
where  till  then  it  was  ftruck  in  that  manner,  as  in 
other  nations.  Before  the  hammer  fpecie  was  called 
in,  the  Eriglifli  i-noney  w’as  in  a  wretched  condition, 

.  having  been  filed  and  clipped  by  natives  as  well  as  fo¬ 
reigners,  infomuch  that  it  was  fcarce  left  of  half  the 
value  :  the  retrieving  this  diftreffed  ftate  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  money  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  glories  of  King 
William’s  reign. 

The  Britifh  coinage  is  now  wholly  performed  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  where  there  is  a  corporation  for 
it,  under  the  title  of  the  7nint,  Formerly  there  were 
here,  as  there  are  ftill  in  other  countries,  the  rights  of 
feinorage  and  braffage ,  but  fince  the  eighteenth  year 
of  King  Charles  II.  there  is  nothing  taken  either  for 
the  king  or  for  the  expences  of  coining  \  fo  that  w^eight 
is  returned  for  weight  to  any  perfon  wffio  carries  their 
gold  and  filver  to  the  Towner. 

The  fpecies  coined  in  Great  Britain  are  efteemed 
contraband  goods,  and  not  to  be  exported.  All  fo¬ 
reign  fpecies  are  allowed  to  be  fen t  out  of  the  realm, 
as  well  as  gold  and  filver  in  bars,  ingots,  duft,  &.c. 

, Barbary  Coinage,  particularly  that  of  Fez  and  Tu¬ 
nis,  is  under  no  proper  regulations,  as  every  goldfmith, 
Jew,  or  even  private  perfon,  undertakes  it  at  pleafure  *, 
wffiich  praflice  renders  their  money  exceedingly  bad, 
and  their  commerce  very  unfafe. 


Mufeovite  Coinage,  In  Mufeovy  there  is  no  other  Coinage 
coin  ftruck  but  filver,  and  that  only  in  the  cities  of 
Mofeowq  Novogorod,  I'were,  and  Plelkow,  to  wffiich . 
may  be  added  Peterfburgh.  The  coinage  of  each  of 
thefe  cities  is  let  out  to  farm,  and  makes  part  of  the 
royal  revenue. 

Perjian  Coinage,  All  the  money  made  in  Perfia 
is  ftruck  with  a  hammer,  as  is  that  of  the  reft  of  Afia  5 
and  the  fame  may  be  underftood  of  America,  and  the 
coafts  of  Africa,  and  even  Mufeovy  :  the  king’s  duty, 
in  Perfia,  is  feven  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  all  the  mo¬ 
neys  coined,  which  are  lately  reduced  to  filver  and 
copper,  there  being  no  gold  coin  there  except  a  kind 
of  medals,  at  the  acetftion  of  a  new  fophi. 

Spani/h  Coinage  is  efteemed  one  of  the  leaft  perfeft 
in  Europe.  It  is  fettled  at  ,  Seville  and  Segovia,  the 
only  cities  wffiere  gold  and  filver  are  ftruck. 

GOIRE,  or,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  Chur,  a  large 
and  handfome  town  of  Switzerland,  and  capital  of  the 
country  of  the  Grifons,  with  a  bifliop’s  fee  whofe  pre¬ 
late  has  the  right  of  coining  money.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts  j  the  leaft  of  which  is  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  and  the  greateft  of  the  Proteftant. 

It  is  governed  by  its  own  law^s,  and  feated  in  a  plain, 
abounding  in  vineyards  and  game,  on  the  river  Plef- 
fure,  half  a  mile  from  the  Rhine.  E.  Long.  9..  25. 

N.  Lat.  46.  50. 

COITION,  the  intercourfe  betw’een  male  and  fe¬ 
male  in  the  a6l  of  generation. 

It  is  obferved  that  frogs  are  forty  days  in  the  afl  of 
coition.  Brirtholine,  Stc.  relate,  that  butterflies  make 
130  vibrations  of  the  wings  in  one  a6d  of  coition. 

COIX,  job’s-tears.  See  Botany  Index,  In 
Spain  and  Portugal  the  poor  people  grind  the  feeds 
of  this  plant  in  times  of  fcarcity,  and  make  a  coarfe 
kind  of  bread  of  them.  The  feeds  are  inclofed  in 
fmall  capfules  about  the  bignefs  of  an  Engliffi  pea,  and 
of  different  colours.  Thefe  are  ftrung  upon  filk,  and 
ufed  inftead  of  bracelets  by  fome  of  the  poorer  fort  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  but  efpecially  by  the  negroes. 

COKE,  or  Cooke,  Sir  Edward,  lord  chief  juftice 
of  the  king’s  bench  in  the  reign  of  James  1.  was  de¬ 
fended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Norfolk,  and  born 
at  Milcham  in  I  49.  When  he  w^as  a  ftudent  in  the 
Inner-Temple,  the  firft  occafion  of  his  diftinguifhing 
himfelf  tvas  the  ftating  the  cafe  of  a  cook  belonging  to 
the  Temple  fo  exaftly,  that  all  the  houfe,  who  were 
puzzled  with  it,  admired  him  and  his  pleading,  and  the 
whole  bench  took  notice  of  him.  Alter  his  marriage 
with  a  lady  of  a'  great  fortune,  preferments  flowed  in 
upon  him.  The  cities  of  Nonvlch  and  Coventry  chofc 
him  for  their  recorder  j  the  county  of  Norfolk,  for 
one  of  their  knights  in  parliament  ;  and  the  houfe  of 
common'*,  for  their  fpeaker,  in  the  35th  year  ol  Queen 
El  zabeth.  The  queen  appointed  him  folicitor-general 
in  1592,  and  attorney-general  the  next  year.  In 
1603,  he  w’as  knighted  by  King  James  1.  ;  and  in  No¬ 
vember  the  fame  year,  upon  the  trial  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  &c.  at  Winchefter,  he  treated  that  gentle¬ 
man  with  a  fcurrility  of  language  hardly  to  be  paral¬ 
leled.  June  27.  he  was  appointed  lord  chief  juftice 
of  the  common  pleas;  and  in  1613,  lord  chief  juftice 
of  the  king’s  bench,  and  fw’orn  one  of  the  privy  coun¬ 
cil.  In  1615,  he  w*as  very  vigorous  in  the  difeovery 
and  profecution  of  the  perfons  employed  in  poifoning 
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Colbert. 


CoJienhau-  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  In  the  Tower  in  1612.  His 
conteft  not  long  after  with  the  lord  chancellor  Egerton, 

“  with  fome  other  cafes,  hailened  the  ruin  of  his  inte- 
rreft  at  court;  fo  that  he  was  fequeftered  from  the 
.council-table  and  the  office  of  lord  chief  juftice.  In 
1621,  he  vigoroufly  maintained  in  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  that  no  proclamation  is  of  any  force  againft  the 
parliament.  The  fame  year,  being  looked -upon  as 
one  of  the  great  incendiaries  In  the  houfe  of  commons, 
he  was  removed  from  the  council  of  ftate  with  dif- 
grace  ;  the  king  faying,  that  he  w^as  the  fitteft  in- 
flrument  for  a  tyrant  that  ever  w^as  in  England  he 
was  alfo  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  his  papers  were 
feized.  Upon  the  calling  of  a  new  parliament  in 
1625,  the  court-party,  to  prevent  his  being  elefted  a 
member,  got  him  appointed  ffieriff  of  Buckingham- 
fhire  ;  to  avoid  the  office,  if  poffible,  he  drew  up  ex- 
ceptions  againft  the  oath  of  a  flieriff,  but  was  obliged 
to  undertake  the  office.  In  1628  he  fpoke  vigoroufly 
upon  grievances,  and  made  a  fpeech,  in  w’hich  he  af- 
firmed,%hat  “  the  duke  of  Buckingham  was  the  caufe 
pf  all  our  miferies.”  While  he  lay  upon  his  death¬ 
bed,  his  papers  and  laft  will  were  feized  by  an  order 
of  council.  He  died  in  1634,  and  publiihed  many 
works :  the  moft  remarkable  are  liis  Inftitutes  of  the 
laws  pf  England  ;  the  fitft  part  of  which  is  only  a  tranf- 
lation  and  comment  of  Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  one  of 
the  chief  juftices  of  the  common  pleas  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV. 

COKENHAUSEN,  a  ftrong  town  of  Livonia  in 
Ruflia  on  the  river  Lwina.  E.  Long,  25*  5®* 

Lat.  56.  30. 

COL,  one  pf  the  weftern  iflands  of  Scotland,  which 
Is  annexed  to  the  county  of  Argyle.  It  is  13  miles 
long,  and  9  broad.  It  abounds  in  corn,  pafture,  fal- 
mon,  eels,  and  cod.  The  Inhabitants  are  chiefly  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  fiflieries.  W.  Long.  7.  15.  N.  Lat.  57. 

COLAPIS,  CoLOPS,  in  Ancieiit  Geography^  a  ri¬ 
ver  of  Liburnia,  which  after  a  winding  north-eaft 
courfe,  falls  into  the  Savus,  at  the  Infula  Segeftica, 
Now  the  Culpe,  the  boundary  of  the  ^  Alps,  running 
through  Croatia  into  the  Save,  Colapiani,  the  people 
living  on  it  (Pliny). 

COLARBASIANS,  or  Colorbasians,  a  fet  of 
Chriftians  In  the  fecond  century  ^  fo  called  from  their 
leader  Colarbafus,  a  difciple  of  Valentinus ;  who,  with 
Marcus,  another  difciple  of  the  fame  mafter,  maintain¬ 
ed  the  whole  plenitude  and  perfedlion  of  truth  and  re¬ 
ligion  to  be  contained  in  the  Greek  alphabet  ;  and  that 
it  w^as  upon  this  account  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  called 
the  alpha  and  omega.  This  ft61;  was  a  branch  of  the 
Valentinians.  See  alfo  Marcosians. 

COLBERG,  a  ftrong,  handfome  fea-port  town  of 
Germany,  in  Pomerania,  belonging  to  the  king  of 
Pruffia.  It  Is  remarkable  for  its  fait  woiks  ;  and  is 
feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Perfant,  on  the  Baltic 
fea,  60  miles  north-eaft  of  Stetin,  and  30  north-eaft  of 
Camin.  It  w^as  taken  by  the  Ruffians  in  1761,  but 
reftored  at  the  fubfequent  peace.  E.  Long.  15.  39. 
N.  Lat.  54.  21. 

COLBERT,  John  Baptist,  marquis  of  Segnelai, 
pne  of  the  greateft  ftatefmen  that  France  ever  had, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1619  ;  and  defeended  from  a  fa¬ 
mily  that  lived  at  Rheims  in  Champagne,  no  way 
confiderable  for  its  fplendour  and  antiquity.  His 


grandfather  is  faid  to  have  been  a  wdne  merchant,  and  Colbert. 

his  father  at  ftrft  followed  the  fame  occupation  ;  but ' - 

afterwards  became  clerk  to  a  notary.  In  1648,  his 
relation  John  Baptift  Colbert,  lord  of  S.  Pouange,  pre¬ 
ferred  him  to  the  fervice  of  Michael  le  Tellier,  fecre- 
tary  of  ftate,  whofe  After  he  had  married  ;  and  here  he 
difeovered  fuch  diligence,  and  exadlnefs  in  executing 
all  the  commiffions  that  w^ere  entruftedto  his  care,  that 
he  quickly  grew  diftinguiftied.  One  day  his  mafter 
fent  him  to  Cardinal  Mazarine,  who  was  then  at  Se¬ 
dan,  with  a  letter  written  by  the  queen-mother  ;  and 
ordered  him  it  to  bring  it  back,  after  that  minifter  had 
feen  it.  Colbert  carried  the  letter,  and  would  not  re¬ 
turn  without  it,  though  the  cardinal  treated  him  rough¬ 
ly,  ufed  feveral  arts  to  deceive  him,  and  obliged  him 
to  wait  for  it  feveral  days.  Some  time  after,  the  car¬ 
dinal  returning  to  court,  and  w^antlng  one  to  write  his 
agenda  or  memoranda,  deAred  Le  Tellier  to  furnifli 
him  with  a  At  perfon  for  that  employment  :  and  Col¬ 
bert  being  prefented  to  him,  the  cardinal  had  fome  re¬ 
membrance  of  him,  and  deAred  to  know  where  he  had 
feen  him.  Colbert  was  afraid  of  putting  him  in  mind 
of  Sedan,  left  the  remembrance  of  his  importunacy,  in 
demanding  the  queen’s  letter,  ftiould  renew  the  cardi¬ 
nal’s  anger.  But  his  eminency  was  fo  far  from  hating 
him  for  his  faithfulnefs  to  his  late  mafter,  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  him,  on  condition  that  he  fhould  ferve  him  with 
the  like  zeal  and  Adelity. 

Colbert  applied  himfelf  wholly  to  the  advancement 
of  his  mafter’s  interefts,  and  gave  him  fo  many  marks 
of  his  diligence  and  Ikill,  that  afterwards  he  ma(le  him 
his  intendant.  He  accommodated  himfelf  fo  dexte- 
roufly  to  the  inclinations  of  that  minifter,  by  retrench¬ 
ing  his  fuperfluous  expences,  that  he  was  entrufted 
with  the  management  of  that  gainful  trade  of  felling 
beneAces  and  governments.  It  was  by  Colbert’s  conn- 
fel,  that  the  cardinal  obliged  the  governors  of  frontier 
places  to  maintain  their  garrifons  wjth  the  contribu¬ 
tions  they  exaded  ;  with  wffiich  advice  his  eminency 
w^as  extremely  pleafed.  He  w'as  fent  to  Rome  to  ne- 
gociate  the  reconciliation  of  Cardinal  dc  Rets,  for 
which  the  pope  had  fliowod  fome  concern  ;  and  to  per- 
fuade  his  holinefs  to  confent  to  the  difincarnerating  of  . 
Cafto,  according  to  the  treaty  concluded  with  his  pre- 
deceflbr  Urban  VIII.  Upon  the  whole.  Mazarine  had 
lb  high  ail  opinion  of  Colbert’s  abilities,  and  w’ithal 
fuch  a  regard  for  his  faithful  fervices,  that  at  his  death, 
w’hich  happened  in  1661,  he  earneftly  recommended 
him  to  Louis  XIV.  as  the  propereft  perfon  to  regulate 
the  Anances,  which  at  that  time  ftood  in  much  need  of 
reformation.  Louis  accepted  the  recommendation, 
and  made  Colbert  intendant  of  the  Anances.  He  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  to  their  regulation,^  and  fucceeded, 
though  it  procured  him  many  enemies,  and  fome  af¬ 
fronts.  France  is  alfo  obliged  to  this  minifter  for  efta- 
blllhing  at  that  time  her  trade  with  the  Eaft  and  Weft 
Indies  :  a  great  defign,  and  from  which  ftie  has  reaped 
innumerable  advantages. 

In  1664,  he  became  fuperintendant  of  the  build¬ 
ings  ;  and  from  that  time  applied  himfelf  fo  earneftly  to 
the  enlarging  and  adorning  of  the  royal  ediAces,  that 
they  are  at  prefent  fo  many  raafterpieces  of  architec¬ 
ture  :  wltnefs  the  palace  of  the  Thuillerles,  the  Lou- 
vre  St  Germain,  Fountainbleau,  and  Chambord.  As 
for  Verfailles,  it  may  be  faid  that  he  raifed  it  from  the 

ground. 
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CJolbert.  ground.  It  was  formerly  a  dog-kennel,  where  Louis 
XIII.  kept  his  hunting  furniture  :  it  is  now  a  palace 
fit  for  the  greateft  monarch.  But  royal  palaces  were 
not  Colbert’s  only  care  :  he  formed  feveral  defigns  for 
increafing  the  beauty  and  convenience  -of  the  capital 
city,  and  he  did  it  with  great  magnificence  and  gran¬ 
deur.  The  public  was  obliged  to  this  fame  minifter  for 
the  efiablifiiment  of  the  academy  for  painting  and  fculp- 
ture  in  1664.  The  king’s  painters  and  fculptors,  with 
other  Ikilful  profefibrs  of  thofe  arts,  being  profccuted 
at  law  by  the  mailer-painters  at  Paris,  joined  together, 
and  began  to  form  a  fociety,  under  the  name  of  the 
Royal  Academy  for  Sculpture  and  Painting.  Their 
defign  was  to  keep  public  exercifes,  for  the  fake  of 
improving  thofe  fine  arts,  and  advancing  them  to  the 
higheft  degree  of  perfe61ion.  They  put  themfelves  un¬ 
der  the  protection  of  Mazarine,  and  chofe  Chancellor 
Seguier  their  vice-protedor ;  and  after  Mazarine’s 
death  chofe  Seguier  their  proteClor,  and  Colbert  their 
vice-proteClor.  It  was  at  his  folicitation  that  they 
were  finally  eftablifhed  by  a  patent,  containing  new  pri¬ 
vileges,  in  1664.  Colbert,  being  made  proteClor  af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  Seguier,  thought  fit  that  a  hillorio- 
grapher  fhould  be  appointed,  whofe  bufinefs  it  Ihould 
be  to  colled  all  curious  and  ufeful  obfervations  that 
might  be  made  at  their  conferences.  This  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  done ;  and  his  majelly  was  pleafed  to  fettle 
on  him  a  falary  of  300  livres.  To  Colbert  alfo  the 
lovers  of  naval  knowledge  are  obliged  for  the  eredion 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  the  making  of  w’hich 
the  more  ufeful,  he  caufed  to  be  ereded,  in  1667,  the 
royal  obfervatory  at  Paris,  which  was  firfl  inhabited 
by  Cafilni.  But  thefe  are  not  the  only  obligations 
France  has  to  that  mlnifier.  She  owes  to  him  all  the 
advantages  fhe  receives  by  the  union  of  the  two  feas  j  a 
prodigious  work,  begun  in  1666  and  finifiied  in  1680. 
Colbert  was  alfo  very  intent  upon  matters  of  a  more 
private  nature,  fuch  as  regarded  the  order,  decency, 
and  well-being  of  fociety.  He  undertook  to  reform 
the  courts  of  jufiice,  and  to  put  a  flop  to  the  ufurpa- 
tion  of  noble  titles,  which  it  feems  was  then  very 
common  in  France.  In  the  former  of  thefe  attempts 
he  failed,  in  the  latter  he  fucceeded. 

In  1669,  he  was  made  fecretary  of  Hate,  and  en- 
trufted  with  the  management  of  affairs  relating  to  the 
fea  -y  and  his  performances  in  this  province  were  an- 
fwerable  to  the  confidence  his  majelly  repofed  in  him. 
He  fupprefled  feveral  offices,  which  were  chargeable, 
but  ufelefs  ,  and  in  the  mean  time,  perceiving  the 
king’s  zeal  for  the  extirpation  of  herefy,  he  llmt  up 
the  chamber  inftituted  by  the  edids  of  Paris  and  Roan. 
He  propofed  feveral  new  regulations  concerning  cri¬ 
minal  courts,  and  was  extremely  fevere  with  the  par¬ 
liament  of  Tholoufe  for  obfirufling  the  meafures  he 
took  to  carry  the  fame  into  execution.  His  main  de¬ 
fign  in  reforming  the  tedious  methods  of  proceeding  at 
'  law,  was  to  give  the  people  more  leifure  to  apply  them¬ 

felves  to  trading  ^  for  the  advancement  of  which  he 
procured  an  edid,  to  ered  a  general  infurance-office 
at  Paris,  for  merchants,  &c.  In  1672,  he  was  made 
naiiiiller  of  Hate  j  for  how  bufied  foever  he  was  in  the 
regulation  of  public  affairs,  yet  he  never  negleded  his 
own  or  his  family’s  interell  and  grandeur,  or  miffed  any 
•opportunity  of  advancing  either.,  He  had  been  mar^ 
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ried  many  years,  had  fons  and  daughters  grown  up,  Colbert,  ‘ 
all  of  which,  as  occafion  ferved,  he  took  care  to  marry  Cole  heft  cr. 
to  great  perfons.  For  though  he  had  no  reafon  to  ^  *• 

doubt  of  his  mailer’s  favour,  yet  he  wifely  fecured  his 
fortune  by  pow^erful  alliances.  However,  bufinefs  was 
certainly  Colbert’s  natural  turn,  and  he  not  only  loved 
it,  but  was  very  impatient  to  be  interrupted  in  it,  as 
the  following  anecdote  may  ferve  to  Ihow.  A  lady  of 
great  quality  was  one  day  urging  him,  when  he  was  in 
the  height  of  his  power,  to  do  her  fome  piece  of  fer- 
vice,  and  perceiving  him  inattentive  and  inflexible, 
threw  hcrfelf  at  his  feet,  in  the  prefence  of  above  100 
perfons,  crying,  ‘‘  I  beg  your  greatnefs,  in  the  name 
of  God,  to  grant  me  this  favour.”  Upon  which  Col¬ 
bert,  kneeling  down  over  againll  her,  replied,  in  the 
fame  mournful  tone,  I  conjure  you,  madam,  in  the 
name  of  God,  not  to  dillurb  me.” 

This  great  miniller  died  of  the  Hone,  September  6. 

1683,  in  his  65th  year,  leaving  behind  him  fix  fons 
and  three  daughters.  He  was  of  a  middle  fiature,  ra¬ 
ther  lean  than  fat.  His  mien  was  low  and  dejeded, 
his  air  gloomy,  and  his  afped  Hern.  He  flept  little, 
and  was  very  fober.  Though  naturally  four  and  mo- 
rofe,  he  knew  how  to  ad  the  lover,  and  had  miftrefles* 

He  was  of  a  flow  conception,  but  fpoke  judici- 
oufly  of  every  thing  after  he  had  once  comprehended 
it.  He  underflood  bufinefs  perfcdly  well,  and  he  pur- 
fued  it  with  unwearied  application.  Thus  he  filled 
the  mofl  important  places  with,  high  reputation  and 
credit ;  and  his  influence  diffufed  itfelf  through  every 
part  of  the  government.  He  reftored  the  finances, 
the  navy,  the  commerce ;  and  he  ereded  thofe  various 
works  of  art,  which  have  ever  fince  been  monuments 
of  his  tafle  and  magnificence.  He  was  a  lover  of 
learning,  though  he  never  applied  to  it  himfelf ;  and 
therefore  conferred  donations  and  penfions  upon  feho- 
lars  in  other  countries,  while  he  eflablifhed  and  pro- 
teded  academies  in  his  own.  He  invited  into  France 
painters,  flatuaries,  mathematicians,  and  artifls  of  all 
kinds,  who  were  any  way  eminent,  thus  giving  new 
life  to  the  fciences,  and  making  them  flourifli,  as  they 
did,  exceedingly.  Upon  the  whole,  he  was  a  wife,  ac¬ 
tive,  generous-fpirited  minifler  j  ever  attentive  to  the 
interefls  of  his  maftcr,  the  happinefs  of  the  people,  the 
progrefs  of  arts  and  manufadures,  and  in  ftiort  to 
every  thing  that  could  advance  the  credit  and  intereft 
of  his  country.  He  was  a  pattern  for  all  miniflers  of 
ftate  y  and  every  nation  may  wifli  themfelves  blelTed 
with  a  Colbert. 

COLCHESTER,  the  chief  town  of  Effex,  is  plea- 
fantly  fituated  upon  an  eminence,  gradually  rifing  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  Colne.  It  is  the  ancient 
Colonia  Camulodvnumy  from  which  word,  ColanWy  both 
the  town  and  the  river  Colne  received  their  names. 

The  Saxons  called  it  Colneceafler.  That  it  flouriflied 
under  the  Romans,  feveral  buildings  full  of  their  bricks, 
and  innumerable  quantities  of  coin  dug  in  and  about 
it,  fully  evince.  In  the  year  1763,  a  curious  teffel- 
lated  or  mofaic  pavement  was  found  in  a  garden  three 
feet  under  the  furface  of  the  earth.  The  emperor 
Conftantinc  the  Great  was  born  here,  his  mother  He¬ 
len  being  daughter  of  Cool,  governor  or  king  of  this 
diflrid  under  the  Romans.  She  is  faid  to  have  found 
out  the  crofs  of  Chrift  at  Jerufalem  )  and  on  that  ac- 
K  k  count 
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«olchefter  count  the  arms  of  this  town  are  acrofs  regulee  between 
I!  three  ducal  coronets,  two  In  chief  and  one  in  bale, 
Colchis,  coronet  in  bafe  paffing  through  the  crofs. 

^■■■-'7"^  The  walls  of  the  town  arc  ftill  tolerably  entire  on 
the  fouth,  eaft,  and  weft  fides,  but  much  decayed  on 
the  north  fide;  they  are  generally  about  nme  feet 
thick.  By  a  ^.atute  of  Henry  VIII.  this  town  was 
made  the  fee  of  a  fuffragan  bilhop. 

This  town  is  the  moft  noted  in  England  for  making 
of  baize  ;  it  is  alfo  of  fpecial  note  for  candying  the 
eringo  roots,  and  for  oyfters. 

.  In  the  conclufion  of  the  civil  war  1648,  this  town 

fuftained  a  fevere  fiege  of  10  weeks ;  and  the  befieged 
making  a  very  gallant  defence,  it  was  changed  into  a 
blockade,  wherein  the  garrifon  and  inhabitants  lutter- 
ed  the  utmoft  extremity  of  hunger,  being  reduced  to 
the  neceflity  of  eating  horfe-flefli,  dogs,  and  cats,  and 
were  at  laft  obliged  to  furrender  at  difcretion,  when 
their  two  valiant  chief  officers.  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  and 
Sir  George  Lille,  were  lliot  under  the  caftle  walls  in 
cold  blood.  Colchefter  is  a  borough  by  prefeription, 
and  under  that  right  fends  two  members  to  parliament, 
all  their  charters  being  filent  on  that  head.  The 
charter  was  renewed  in  1763.  The  town  is  now  go¬ 
verned  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  12  aldermen,  18  aUil- 
tants,  18  common-council  men.  Quarter  feffions  are 
held  here  four  times  in  the  year.  .  .  „ 

The  famous  abbey  gate  of  St  John  Is  ftill  ftanding, 
and  allowed  to  be  a  furprifing,  curious,  and  beautiful 
•  piece  of  Gothic  architeaure,  great  numbers  of  per- 
fons  coming  from  diftant  places  to  fee  it.  It  was 
built,  together  with  the  abbey,  in  1097;  and  Gudo, 
fleward  to  King  William  Rufus,  laid  the  firft  ftone. 

St  Ann’s  chapel,  ftanding  at  the  eaft  end  of  the 
town,  is  valuable  in  the  efteem  of  antiquarians  as  a 
building  of  great  note  in  the  early  days  of  Chriftian- 
ity,  and  made  no  finall  figure  in  hiftory  many  cen- 
turies  paft.  It  is  ftill  pretty  entire.  St  Botoph’s 
priory  was  founded  by  Ernulphus,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  1.  in  the  year  il  10.  It  was  demoliflied  in  the 
wars  of  Charles  I.  by  the  parliament  army  under  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax.  The  ruins  ftill  exhibit  a  beautiful 
fketch  of  ancient  mafonry,  much  admired  by  the 
lovers  of  antiquities.  The  caftle  is  ftill  pretty  entire, 
and  is  a  magnificent  ftrufturc,  in  which  great  improve¬ 
ments  .have  of  late  been  made.  Here  is  an  excellent 
and  valuable  library. 

The  markets,  which  are  on  Wednefday  and  Satur¬ 
day,  are  very  well  fupplled  with  all  kinds  of  provi- 
fions.  There  are  no  few^er  than  fix  dlflenting  meet- 
ing-houfes  in  this  town.  Colchefter  is  miles  from 
London,  and  22  ENE  of  Chelmsford.  It  had  i6 
parifh  churches,  in  and  out  of  the  walls,  only  12  of 
which  are  now  ufed,  the  reft  being  damaged  at  the 
ftege  in  1648.  E.  Long.  o.  N.  Lat.  5^*  55* 

COLCHI  (Arrian,  Ptolemy),  a  town  of  the  Hi¬ 
ther  India,  thought  to  be  Cochin^  on  the  coaft  of  Ma¬ 
labar  ;  now  a  faftory  and  ftrong  fort  of  the  Dutch. 
E.  Long.  75.  o.  N.  Lat.  10.  o. 

COLCHICUM,  MEADOW-SAFFRON.  See  BoTANY 
Index* 

COLCHIS,  a  country  of  Afia,  at  the  fouth  of 
Afiatic  Sarmatia,  eaft  of  the  Euxine  fea,  north  of  Ar¬ 
menia,  and  weft  of  Iberia.  It  is  famous  for  the  expe¬ 
dition  of  the  Argonauts,  and  as  the  birth-place  of  Me- 
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dea.  It  was  fruitful  in  polfonous  herbs,  and  produced  GolcotBar, 
excellent  flax.  The  inhabitants  were  originally  Egyp-  .  ^ 

tians,  who  fettled  there  when  Sefoftris  king  of  Egypt 
extended  his  conquefts  In  the  north, 

COLCOTHAR,  the  fubftance  remaining  aft^r  the 
diftillatioh  or  calcination  of  martial  vitriol  or  fulphate 
of  Iron.  See  Chemistry  Index. 

COLD,  in  a  relative  fenfe,  fignifies  the  fenfation 
produced  by  the  abftra6lion  of  heat  from  the  body.^ 

The  nature  of  cold,  and  the  methods  of  producing 
it  artificially,  have  been  treated  of  under  the  article 
Chemistry,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader. 

Great  degrees  of  cold  occur  naturally  in  many  parts 
of  the  globe  in  the  winter-time.  In  the  winter  of 
1780,  MrWilfon  of  Glafgow  obferved,  that  a  ther«- 
mometer  laid  on  the  fnow  funk  to  25^  below  o  ;  but 
this  was  only  for  a  (hort  time  y  and  in  general  our  at- 
mofphere  does  not  admit  of  very  great  degrees  of  cold 
for  any  length  of  time.  In  I73“>  thermometer  at 
Peterfburg  flood  at  28®  below  o  *,  and  in  1737,  when 
the  French  academicians  wintered  at  the  north  polar 
circle,  or  near  it,  the  thermometer  funk  to  33°  below 
o  y  and  in  the  Afiatic  and  American  continent,  ftill 
greater  degrees  of  cold  are  very  common. 

The  effeas  of  thefe  extreme  degrees  of  cold  are 
very  furprifing.  Trees  are  burft,  rocks  rent,  and  ri¬ 
vers  and  lakes  frozen  feveral  feet  deep  ;  metallic  fub- 
ftances  bllfter  the  fkin  like  red-hot  iron :  the  air,  when 
drawn  in  by  refpiration,  hurts  the  lungs,  and  excites  a 
cough;  even  the  effeas  of  fire  in  a  great  meafure 
feem  to  ceafe  •,  and  it  is  obferved,  that  though  metals 
are  kept  for  a  confiderable  time  before  a  ftrong  fire, 
they  will  ftill  freeze  water  when  thrown  upon  them. 

When  the  French  mathematicians  wintered  at  Torneo 
in  Lapland,  the  external  air,  when  fuddenly  admitted 
into  their  rooms,  converted  the  moifture  of  the  air 
into  whirls  of  fnow,  their  breafts  feemed  to  be 
rent  when  they  breathed  it,  and  the  contaa  of  it 
w^as  intolerable  to  their  bodies ;  and  the  alcohol, 
which  had  not  been  highly  redified,  burft  fome  of 
their  thermometers  by  the  congelation  of  the  aqueous 

part,  ... 

Extreme  cold  very  often  proves  fatal  to  animals  in 
thofe  countries  where  the  winters  are  very  fevere ;  and 
thus  7000  Swedes  periftied  at  once  in  attempting  to 
pafs  the  mountains  which  divide  Norway  from  Sweden. 

It  is  not  neceffary,  indeed,  that  the  cold,  in  order  to 
prove  fatal  to  the  human  life,  ftiould  be  fo  very  intenfe 
as  has  been  juft  mentioned.  There  is  only  requilite  a 
degree  fome  what  below  32^  of  Fahrenheit,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  fnow  or  hail,  from  which  fhclter  cannot  be 
obtained.  The  fnow-  which  falls  upon  the  clothes,  or 
the  uncovered  parts  of  the  body,  then  melts,  and  by 
a  continual  evaporation  carries  off  the  animal  heat  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  a  fufheient  quantity  is  not  left  for 
the  fupport  of  life.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  perfon  firft  feels 
himfelf  extremely  chill  and  uneafy  j  he  begins  to  turn 
llftlefs,  unwilling  to  walk  or  ufe  exerclfe  to  keep  him¬ 
felf  warm  ^  and  at  laft  turns  drowfy,  fits  down  to  re- 
frefti  himfelf  with  fleep,  but  wakes  no  more.  An  in- 
ftance  of  this  was  feen  not  many  years  ago  at  Terra 
del  Fuego,  where  Dr  Solander,  with  fome  others,  ha¬ 
ving  taken  an  excurfion  up  the  country,  the  cold  was 
fo  intenfe,  that  one  of  their  number  died.  The  Doc¬ 
tor  himfelf,  though  he  had  w^arned  his  companions  ot 
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tlie  danger  of  fleeping  in  that  fituation,  yet  could  not 
be  prevented  from  making  that  dangerous  experiment 
himfelf ;  and  though  he  was  awaked  wdtli  all  poffible 
expedition,  his  body  was  fo  much  Ihrunk  in  bulk,  that 
his  (ho6s  fell  off  his  feet,  and  it  was  with  the  utmoft 
difficulty  that  he  was  recovered. 

In  thofe  parts  of  the  world  where  vaft  mafles  of  ice 
are  produced,  the  accumulation  of  it,  by  abforbing  the 
heat  of  the  atmofphere,  occafions  an  abfolute  fterility 
in  the  adjacent  countries,  as  is  particularly  the  cafe 
with  the  ifland  of  Iceland,  where  the  vaft  colle<flions 
of  ice  floating  out  from  the  Northern  ocean,  and 
flopped  on  that  coaft,  are  fometimes  feveral  years  in 
thawing.  Indeed,  where  great  quantities  of  ice  are 
colle61ed,  it  would  feem  to  have  a  power  like  fire, 
both  augmenting  its  own  cold  and  that  of  the  adja¬ 
cent  bodies.  An  inftance  of  this  is  related  under  the 
article  Evaporation,  in  Mr  Wedgewood’s  experi¬ 
ment,  where  the  true  caufe  of  this  phenomenon  is  allb 
pointed  out. 

Cold,  in  Medicine,  See  Medicine  Index, 

Cold.  See  Farriery  Index, 

COLDENIA.  See  Botany  Index. 

COLDINGHAM,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Colonia*oi 
Ptolemy,  and  called  by  Bede  the  city  Coldana  and  of 
Colud  (Coludum)y  fituated  on  the  borders  of  Scot¬ 
land,  about  two  miles  from  Eyemouth,  was  a  place 
famous  many  ages  ago  for  its  convent.  This  was  the 
oldeft  nunnery  in  Scotland,  for  here  the  virgin-wife 
Etheklreda  took  the  veil  in  670  j  but  by  the  ancient 
name  Coludum  it  ffiould  feem  that  it  had  before  been 
inhabited  by  the  religious  called  Culdees,  In  870  it 
was  deftroyed  by  the  Danes,  but  its  name  rendered 
immortal  by  the  heroifm  of  its  nuns  j  who,  to  pre- 
ferve  themfelves  inviolate  from  thofe  invaders,  cut  off 
their  lips  and  nofes ;  and  thus  rendering  themfelves 
obje6ls  of  horror,  were,  with  their  abbefs  Ebba,  burnt 
in  the  monaftery  by  the  difappointed  favages.  After 
this  it  lay  deferted  till  the  year  1098,  wffien  King 
Edgar  founded  on  its  fite  a  priory  of  Benedi£lines  in 
honour  of  St  Cuthbert,  and  beftow^ed  it  on  the  monks 
of  Durham. 

Mr  Pennant’s  defeription  of  th6  black,  joylefs, 
heathy  moor,  where  it  was  fituated,  might  be  fufficient 
to  guard  the  fair  inhabitants  of  the  nunnery  were  it 
flill  fubfifling.  That  defeription,  however,  is  now  al¬ 
together  inapplicable  :  The  whole  tra6l,  five  miles 
over,  has  been  flnee  improved,  and  converted  into 
corn  fields  *,  the  cheerlefs  village  of  Old  Cambus  is  no 
more  ;  a  decent  inn  with  good  accommodations  has 
been  eftabliftied  at  a  convenient  diftance;  and  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  fteep  glen  called  the  Peafe^  which  termi¬ 
nates  the  moor  on  the  road  towards  Edinburgh,  and 
was  formerly  the  terror  of  travellers,  is  now  rendered 
fafe  and  eafy  by  means  of  a  bridge  extending  from  one 
fide  of  the  chafm  to  the  other. 

COLDINGUEN,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  North 
Jutland,  and  diocefe  of  Ripen.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  bridge,  over  w’hich  pafs  all  the  oxen  and  other 
cattle  that  go  from  Jutland  into  Germany,  which  brings 
in  a  confiderable  revenue  to  the  king.  It  is  feated  on 
an  eminence,  in  a  pleafant  country  abounding  with 
game.  E.  Long.  9.  25.  N.  Lat.  55.  35. 

COLD-finch,  a  fpecies  of  Motacilla.  See  Or- 
JUTHOLOGY  Index. 


COLD-SHIRE  IRON,  that  which  is  brittle  when  ColcUfliirf 
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COLE,  William,  the  moft  famous  botanift  of  his 
time,  was  born  at  Adderbury  in  Oxfordfliire  about 
the  year  1626,  and  ftudied  at  Merton  college  in  Ox¬ 
ford.  He  at  length  removed  to  Putney,  near  Lon¬ 
don  p  and  publiflied  “  The  Art  of  Simpling  ^  and  A- 
dam  in  Eden,  or  Nature’s  Paradife.”  Upon  the  re- 
floration  of  King  Charles  II.  he  was  made  fecretary 
to  Dr  Duppa,  bifliop  of  Winchefter^  but  died  two 
years  after,  aged  37. 

COLE-FISH,  a  fpecies  of  Gadus.  See  Ichthyo¬ 
logy  Index,  ^  > 

CoLR-Seed,  the  feed  of  the  napiis  fatha,  or  long- 
rooted,  narrow-leaved  rapa,  called  in  Engliffi  navew^ 
and  reckoned  by  Linnaeus  among  the  brafficas,  or  cab¬ 
bage  kind.  See  Brassica. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  to  great  advantage  in  many 
parts  of  England,  on  account  of  the  rape  oil  expreffed 
from  its  feeds.  The  practice  of  fowing  it  was  firft 
introduced  by  the  Germans  and  Dutchmen  who  drain¬ 
ed  the  fens  of  Lincolnffiire  *,  and  hence  the  notion 
hath  generally  prevailed,  that  it  will  thrive  only  in  a 
marftiy  foilj  but  this  is  now  found  to  be  a  miftake.  In 
preparing  the  land  which  is  to  receive  it,  care  muft 
be  taken  to  plow  it  in  May,  and  again  about  mid- 
fummer,  making  the  ground  as  fine  and  even  as  pof- 
flble.  It  is  to  be  fown  the  very  day  of  the  laft  plow¬ 
ing,  about  a  gallon  on  an  acre.  In  the  months  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  February,  and  March,  it  affords  very  good  food 
for  cattle,  and  will  fprout  again  when  cut;  after  which 
it  is  excellent  nouriffiment  for  flieep.  After  all,  if  it 
is  not  too  clofely  fed,  it  will  bear  feed  againft  next 
July.  The  fame  caution,  however,  is  requifite  with 
this  food  as  with  clover,  till  cattle  are  accuftomed  to 
it,  otherwife  it  is  apt  to  fvvell  them.  When  this  plant 
is  cultivated  folcly  with  a  view  to  the  feed,  it  muft 
he  fown  on  deep  ftrong  land  without  dung,  and  muft 
be  fuffered  to  ftand  till  one-half  of  the  feeds  at  leaft 
are  turned  brown  ;  which,  according  to  the  feafons, 
will  be  fometimes  fooner,  fometimes  later.  In  this  ftate 
it  is  to  be  cut  in  the  fame  manner  and  with  the  fame 
care  as  wheat;  and  every  handful  as  it  is  cut  is  to  be 
regularly  ranged  on  fheets,  that  it  may  dry  leifurely 
in  the  fun,  which  will  commonly  be  in  a  fortnight 
after  which  it  is  to  be  carefully  thrcflied  out,  and  car¬ 
ried  to  the  mill  for  exprefling  the  oik  The  produce 
of  cole-feed  lis  generally  from  five  to  eight  quar¬ 
ters  on  an  acre  ;  and  is  commonly  fold  at  20s.  per 
quarter. 

COLEOPTERA,  or  beetle,  the  name  of  Lin- 
njeus’s  firft  order  of  infers.  See  Entomology  Index. 
COLEWORT.  See  Brassica. 

COLERAIN,  a  large  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Londonderry  and  province  of  Ulfter  ;  feated 
on  the  river  Bann,  four  miles  fouth  of  the  ocean,  in 
W.  Long.  7.  2.  N.  Lat.  55.  10.  It  was  formerly  a 
place  of  great  confideration,  being  the  chief  tow’n  of  a 
county  ere^ed  by  Sir  John  Perrot,  during  his  govern¬ 
ment  of  Ireland  ;  whereas  it  is  now  only  the  head  of 
one  of  the  baronies  in  the  county  of  Londonderry  ; 
but  it  is  ftill  a  corporation,  and  fends  tw^o  members 
to  parliament.  It  is  of  a  tolerable  fize,  and  very  ele¬ 
gantly  built.  The  port  is  very  indifferent,  occafioned 
by  the  extreme  rapidity  of  the  river,  which  repels  the 
^  K  k  2  tide, 
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Coles,  tide,  and  makes  the  coming  up  to  the  towii  difficult  j 
Colet.  fQ  jt  has  but  little  trade,  and  might  perhaps  have 
lefs,  if  it  was  not  for  the  valuable  falmon-fiffiery,  which 
amounts  to  fome  thoufand  pounds  a-ycar.  If  the  na¬ 
vigation  of  the  Bann  could  be  opened,  which  is  total¬ 
ly  obftrufted  by  a  ridge  of  rocks,  it  would  quickly 
change  the  face  of  things  ;  for  then,  by  the  help  of 
this  river,  and  the  Newry  canal,  there  would  be  a  di- 
re6l  communication  acrofs  the  kingdom,  and,  with  the 
affiftance  of  the  Black-water  river,  which  likewife  falls 
into  Lough  Neagh,  almoft  all  the  counties  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Ulfter  might  have  a  correfpondence  with  each 
other  by  w^ater-carriage,  to  their  reciprocal  and  very 
great  emolument. 

COLES,  Elisha,  author  of  the  well  known  Latin 
and  Eiigliffi  didlionary,  w^as  born  in  Northamptonfhire 
about  the  year  1640  j  and  was  entered  of  Magdalene 
College  Oxford,  which  he  left  without  taking  a  de¬ 
gree;  and  taught  Latin  to  young  people,  and  Englifh 
to  foreigners,  in  London,  about  the  year  1663.  He 
afterwards  became  anuffierin  Merchant-taylors  fchool  ; 
but  for  fome  great  fault,  nowhere  exprefsly  mention¬ 
ed,  he  w^as  forced  to  withdraw  to  Ireland,  whence  he 
never  returned.  He  was,  however,  a  good  critic  in 
the  Engliffi  and  Latin  tongues  ;  and  wrote  feveral  ufc- 
ful  books  of  inftrudion  in  his  profeffion. 

COLET,  John,  dean  of  St  Paul’s,  the  fon  of  Hen¬ 
ry  Colet  knight,  was  born  in  London  in  the  year  1466. 
His  education  began  in  St  Anthony’s  fchool  in  that 
city,  from  whence,  in  1483,  he  was  fent  to  Oxford, 
and  probably  to  Magdalene  college.  After  feven  years 
fludy  of  logic  and  philofophy,  he  took  his  degrees  in 
arts.  About  the  year  1493,  Mr  Colet  went  to  Paris, 
and  thence  to  Italy,  probably  with  a  delign  to  improve 
himfelf  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which  at 
this  time  were  imperfedlly  taught  in  our  univeriities. 
On  his  return  to  England  in  1497,  he  took  orders;  and 
returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  read  le6lures  gratis^  on 
the  epiftles  of  St  Paul.  At  this  time  he  poffeffed  the 
reftory  of  St  Bennington  in  Suffolk,  to  which  he  had 
been  inftituted  at  the  age  of  19.  He  was  alfo  pre¬ 
bendary  of  York,  and  canon  of  St  Martin’s  le  Grand 
in  London.  In  1502  he  became  prebendary  of  Sarum; 
prebendary  of  St  Paul’s  in  1505  ;  and  immediately  af¬ 
ter  dean  of  that  cathedral,  having  previoufly  taken 
the  degree  of  do6Ior  of  divinity.  He  was  no  fooner 
railed  to  this  dignity,  than  he  introduced  the  pradice 
of  preaching  and  exp6unding  the  feriptures  ;  and  foou 
after  eftabliffied  a  perpetual  divinity  ledure  In  St  Paul’s 
church,  three  days  in  every  week;  an  Inftitution  which 
gradually  made  way^for  the  reformation.  About  the 
year  1508,  Dean  Colet  formed  his  plan  for  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  St  Paul’s  fchool,  which  he  completed  in  1512, 
and  endowed  with  eftates  to  the  amount  of  122I.  and 
Upwards.  The  celebrated  grammarian,  William  Lyle, 
was  his  firft  mailer,  and  the  company  of  mercers  were 
appointed  trullees.  The  dean’s  notions  of  religion 
.were  fo  much  more  rational  than  thofe  of  his  contem¬ 
porary  priells,  that  they  deemed  him  little  better  than 
a  heretic  ;  and  on  that  account  he  was  fo  frequently 
molelled,  that  he  at  lalt  determined  to  fpend  the  reft 
of  his  days  in  peaceful  retirement.  With  this  inten¬ 
tion  he  built  a  houfe  near  the  palace  at  Richmond  ; 
but,  being  feized  with  the  fweating  licknefs,  he  died 
ill  1519,  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried 
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on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  choir  of  St  Paul’s;  and  a  Coliberts 
ftone  was  laid  over  his  grave,  w’ith  no  other  infeription 
than  his  name.  Befides  the  preferments  above  men-  , 
tioned,  he  was  re6lor  of  the  guild  of  Jefus  at  St 
Paul’s,  and  chaplain  to  King  Henry  VIII.  Dean  Co- 
let,  though  a  Papift,  was  an  enemy  to  the  grofs  fuper- 
ftitlons  of  the  church  of  Rome.  He  difapproved  au¬ 
ricular  confeffion,  the  celibacy  of  the  priefts,  and  fuch 
other  ridiculous  tenets  and  ceremonies  as  have  ever 
been  condemned  by  men  of  found  underftanding  in 
every  age  and  country.  He  wrote,  i .  Rudimenta  gratn^ 
malices,  2.  The  conftrudllon  of  the  eight  parts  of 
fpeech.  3.  Daily  devotions.  4.  Epijlola  ad  Erafmum, 

5.  Several  fermons :  and  other  works  which  ftill  re¬ 
main  in  manufeript. 

COLIBERTS  {Coliberti)^  in  Law,  were  tenants  in 
foccage,  and  particularly  fuch  villeins  as  w^ere  manu¬ 
mitted  or  made  freemen.  But  they  had  not  an  abfo- 
lute  freedom  ;  for  though  they  were  better  than  fer- 
vants,  yet  they  had  fuperior  lords  to  whom  they  paid 
certain  duties,  and  in  that  refpe^l  might  be  called  fer- 
vants,  though  they  were  of  middle  condition  between- 
freemen  and  fervants. 

COLIC,  a  fevere  pain  in  the  lower  venter,  fo  call¬ 
ed  becaufe  the  colon  was  formerly  fuppofed  to  be  the 
part  affedled.  Sec  Medicine-W^>:v. 

Colic,  in  Farriery.  See  Farriery  Index, 

COLIGNI,  Gaspard  de,  admiral  of  France,  was 
born  In  1516.  He  fignalized  himfelf  in  his  youth.  In 
the  reigns  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  11.  and  was  made 
colonel  of  infantry  and  admiral  of  France  in  1552* 

Henry  II.  employed  him  in  the  moft  important  affairs  ; 
but  after  the  death  of  that  prince,  he  embraced  the  re¬ 
formed  religion,  and  became  the  chief  of  the  Prote- 
ftant  party  :  he  ftrongly  oppofed  the  houfe  of  Guife, 
and  rendered  this  oppofttion  fo  powerful,  that  it  was 
thought  he  would  have  overturned  the  French  go¬ 
vernment.  On  the  peace  made  after  the  battles  of 
Jarnac  and  Montcontour,  Charles  IX.  deluded  Coligni 
into  fecurlty  by  his  deceitful  favours  ;  and  though  he 
recovered  one  attempt  on  his  life,  when  he  attended 
the  nuptials  of  the  prince  of  Navarre,  yet  he  was  in*, 
eluded  in  the  dreadful  maffacre  of  the  Proteftants  on 
St  Bartholomew’s  day  1572,  and  his  body  treated  with 
w^anton  brutality  by  a  mirgulded  Popifh  populace. 

COLIMA,  a  fea-port  town  of  Mexico  in  North 
America,  and  capital  of  a  fertile  valley  of  the  fame 
name.  It  Is  feated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  in  W.  Long- 
109.  3^* 

COLIOURE,  a  fmall,  but  ancient  and  ftrong  town 
of  France,  in  Rouftllon,  feated  at  the  foot  of  the  Py¬ 
renean  mountains,  with  a  fmall  harbour.  E.  Long. 

3.  10.  N.  Lat.  43.  24. 

COLIR,  an  officer  In  China,  who  may  properly  be 
called  an  infpedlor,  having  an  eye  over  what  paffes  in 
every  court  or  tribunal  of  the  empire.  In  order  to 
render  him  impartial,  he  is  kept  independent,  by 
having  his  poft  for  life.  The  power  of  the  colirs  Is 
fuch,  that  they  make  even  the  princes  of  the  blood 
tremble. 

COLISEUM,  or  Coliseum,  in  the,  ancient  archi- 
tedlure,  an  oval  amphitheatre,  built  at  Rome  by  Vef- 
pafian,  in  the  place  where  ftood  the  bafon  of  Nero’s 
gilded  houfe.  The  w’ord  Is  formed  from  colofceum  on 
account  of  the  coloffus  of  Nero  that  ftood  near  it; 

or^ 
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Collaert  or,  according  to  Nardini,  from  tlie  Italian  colifeo.  In 
11  this  were  placed  (latues,  reprefenting  all  the  provinces 
Collateral.  empire  5  in  the  middle  whereof  flood  that  of 

Rome,  holding  a  golden  apple  in  her  hand.  The  fame 
term,  colifeum^  is  alfo  given  to  another  amphitheatre  of 
the  emperor  Severus.  In  thefe  colifea  were  repre- 
fented  games,  and  combats  of  men  and  wild  beafls  5 
but  there  is  now  little  remaining  of  either  of  them, 
time  and  war  having  reduced  them  to  ruins. 

COLLAERT,  Adrian,  an  eminent  engraver  who 
flouiiflied  about  1550,  was  born  at  Antwerp.  After 
having  learned  in  his  own  country  the  firfl  principles 
of  engraving,  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  refided  fome 
time  to  perfedl  himfelf  in  drawing.  He  wrought  en¬ 
tirely  with,  the  graver,  in  a  firm  neat  flyle,  but  rather 
fliff  and  dry.  The  vafl  number  of  plates  executed  by 
his  hand  fufliciently  evince  the  facility  with  which  he 
engraved  ;  and  though  exceedingly  neat,  yet  they  are 
feldom  highly  finiflied. 

Collaert,  N^ins  or  John^  fon  to  the  foregoing, 
was  alfo  an  excellent  artifl.  He  drew  and  engraved 
exaAly  in  the  flyle  of  his  father,  and  was  in  every 
refpe£I  equal  to  him  in  merit.  He  muft  have  been 
very  old  when  he  died  ;  for  his  prints  are  dated  from 
1555  to  1622.  He  aflifled  his  father  in  all  his  great 
W’orks,  and  engraved  befides  a  prodigious  number  of 
plates  of  various  fubje6Is.  One  of  his  beft  prints  is 
Mofes  Jinking  the  rock,  a  large  print,  lengthwdfe,  from 
Lambert  Lombard.  A  great  number  of  fmall  figures 
are  introduced  into  this  print  j  and  they  are  admirably 
well  executed  :  the  heads  are  fine,  and  the  drawing 
very  correft. 

COLLAR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  fort  of  chain  put 
generally  round  the  neck  of  flaves  that  had  run  away, 
after  they  were  taken,  with  an  infcription  round  it,  in¬ 
timating  their  being  deferters,  and  requiring  their  be¬ 
ing  reftored  to  their  proper  owners,  &:c. 

Collar,  in  a  more  modern  fenfe,  an  ornament  con¬ 
fiding  of  a  chain  of  gold,  enamelled,  frequently  fet 
with  ciphers  or  other  devices,  with  the  badge  of  the 
order  hanging  at  the  bottom,  w^ore  by  the  knights  of 
feveral  military  orders  over  their  (houlders,  on  the 
mantle,  and  its  figure  drawn  round  their  armories. 

Thus,  the  collar  of  the  order  of  the  garter  confifts 
of  S.  S.  with  rofes  enamelled  red,  within  a  garter  en¬ 
amelled  blue,  and  the  George  at  the  bottom. 

Lord  Mayor'* s  Collar  is  more  ufually  called  chain r 
See  Chain. 

Knights  of  the  Collar,  a  military  order  in  the  re¬ 
public  of  Venice,  called  alfo  the  order  of  St  Mark,  or 
the  medal.  It  is  the  doge  and  the  fenate  that  confer 
this  order  ;  the  knights  bear  no  particular  habit,  only 
the  collar,  w^hich  the  doge  puts  around  their  neck, 
v/ith  a  medal,  W'herein  is  reprefented  the  wdnged  lion 
of  the  republic. 

Collar  of  a  Dr  aught -horfe,  a  part  of  harnefs  made 
of  leather  and  canvas,  and  fluffed  with  flraw  or  wool, 
to  be  put  about  the  horfe’s  neck. 

COLLAR  AGE,  a  tax  or  fine  laid  for  the  collars 
of  wine-drawine  horfes. 

COLLATERAL,  any  thing,  place,  country,  &c. 
fituated  bv  the  fide  of  another. 

Collateral,  in  genealogy,  thofe  relations  which 
proceed  from  the  fame  flock,  but  not  in  the  fame  line 
of  afcendants  or  d<fcendants,  but  being,  as  it  were,  afide 
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of  each  other.  Thus,  uncles,  aunts,  nephews,  nieces.  Collateral 
and  coufins,  are  collaterals,  or  in  the  fame  collateral 
line:  thofe  in  a  higher  degree,  and  nearer  the  common  v,— .^,,1  ,.1 1 
root,  reprefent  a  kind  of  paternity  with  regard  to  thofe 
more  remote.  See  Consanguinity  . 

Collateral  Succeffion,  When  a  defun£l,  for  want 
of  heirs  defeended  of  himfelf,  is  fucceeded  in  his  eflatc 
by  a  brother  or  filler,  or  their  defeendants,  the  eflate 
is  faid  to  have  gone  to  collateral  heirs* 

COLL  ATIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  the 
Sabines,  thought  to  be  diflant  between  four  or  five 
miles  from  Rome  tp  the  eafl  \  fituated  on  an  eminence 
(Virgil).  Of  this  place  was  Tarquinius  Collatiiius, 
married  to  Lucretia,  ravilhed  by  Sextus  Tarquinius 
(Livy)  ;  fituated  on  this  or  on  the  left  fide  of  the  Anio 
(Pliny).  Extant  in  Cicero’s  time,  but  in  Strabo’s 
day  only  a  village  *,  now'  no  trace  of  it  remains. — ik- 
nother  fuppofed  Collatia  of  Apulia,  near  Mount  Gar- 
ganus,  becaufe  Pliny  mentions  the  Collatini  in  Apulia, 
and  Frontinus  the  Ager  Colldtinus* 

COLLATINA  porta,  a  gate  of  Rome,  at  the 
Collis  Hortulorum,  afterwards  called  Pinciana,  from 
the  Pincii,  a  noble  family.  Its  name  Collatina  is  front 
Collatia,  to  the  right  of  w'hich  was  the  Via  Collatina, 
which  led  to  that  town. 

COLLINA,  a  gate  of  Rome  at  the  Collis  Quin- 
nalis,  not  far  from  the  temple  of  Venus  Erycina  (Ovid)  3. 
called  alfo  Salaria,  becaufe  the  Sabines  carried  their 
fait  through  it  (Tacitus).  Now’  Salaro, 

COLLATION,  in  the  canon  law,  the  giving  or 
beflowing  of  a  benefice  on  a  clergyman  by  a  bifhop, 
who  has  it  in  his  own  gift  or  patronage.  It  differs 
from  inftitution  in  this,  that  inflitution  is  performed 
by  the  bifhop,  upon  the  prefentation  of  another  j  and 
collation  is  his  owm  gift  of  prefentation  j  and  it  dif¬ 
fers  from  a  common  prefentation,  as  it  is  the  giving 
of  the  church  to  the  perfon,  and  prefentation  is  the 
giving  or  offering  of  the  perfon  to  the  church.  But 
collation  fupplies  the  place  of  prefentation  and  inftr- 
tution,  and  amounts  to  the  fame  as  inflitution  where 
the  bifhop  is  both  patron  and  ordinary.  Anciently  the 
right  of  prefentation  to  all  churches  was  in  the  bi-  * 
fhop  *,  and  now  if  the  patron  ncgle(fls  to  prefent  to  a 
church,  this  right  returns  to  the  bifhop  by  collation. 

If  the  bifhop'neglefts  to  collate  within  fix  months  after 
the  elapfe  of  the  patron,  then  the  archbifhop  hath  a 
right  to  do  it  j  and  if  the  archbifliop  ncgleds,  then  it 
devolves  to  the  king ;  the  one  as  fuperior,  to  fupply 
the  defeats  of  bifliops,  the  other  as  fupreme,  to  fupply 
all  defers  of  government. 

Collation,  in  common  law,  the  comparifon  or 
prefentation  of  a  copy  to  its  original,  to  fee  whether 
or  not  it  be  conformable  5  ot  the  report  or  aft  of  the 
officer  who  made  the  comparifon,  A  collated  aft  is 
equivalent  to  its  original,  provided  all  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned  were  prefent  at  the  collation. 

Collation,  in  Scots  Law,  that  right  which  an  heir 
has  of  throwing  the  whole  heritable  and  moveable 
eflates  of  the  deceafed  into  one  mafs,  and  fharing  it 
equally  with  the  others  in  the  fame  degree  of  kindred, 
when  he  thinks  fuch  fhare  will  be  more  than  the  value 
of  the  heritage  to  w’hich  he  had  an  exclufive  title. 

Collation  is  alfo  ufed  among  the  Romanifls  for 
the  meal  or  repaft  made  on  a  faft-day,  in  lieu  of  a  flip¬ 
per,  Only  fruits  are  allow’ed  in  a  collation  ;  F.  Lobi- 
X'  neau 
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Collation  ncau  obferves,  that  anciently  there  was  not  allowed 
il  even  bread  in  the  collations  in  Lent,  nor  any  thing 
Colleao^.^  hefide  a  few  comfits  and  dried  herbs  and  fruits  j  which 
cuftom,  he  adds,  obtained  till  the  year  1513.  Cardi¬ 
nal  Humbert  obferves  further,  that  in  the  middle  of 
the  1  ith  century  there  weie  no  collations  at  all  allow¬ 
ed  in  the  Latin  church  in  the  time  of  Lent  j  and  that 
the  cuftom  of  collations  was  borrowed  from  the  Greeks, 
who  themfelves  did  not  take  it  up  till  about  the  I  ith 
century. 

Collation  is  alfo  popularly  ufed  for  a  repaft  be¬ 
tween  meals,  particularly  between  dinner  and  fupper. 
The  word  collation,  in  this  fenfe,  Du  Cange  derives 
from  collociitio^  conference,”  and  maintains,  that  ori¬ 
ginally  collation  was  only  a  conference,  or  converfation 
on  fubjedls  of  piety,  held  on  faft-days  in  monafteries  \ 
but  that,  by  degrees,  the  cuftom  was  introduced  of 
bringing  in  a  few  refreftiments  *,  and  that  by  the  ex- 
cefles  to  which  thofe  fober  repafts  were  at  length  car¬ 
ried,  the  name  of  the  abufe  was  retained,  but  that  of 
the  thing  loft. 

Collation  of  Seals^  denotes  one  feal  fet  on  the  fame 
label,  on  the  reverfe  of  another. 

COLLEAGUE,  a  partner  or  aflbciate  in  the  fame 
office  or  magiftrature.  See  Adjunct. 

COLLECT,  Collection,  a  voluntary  gathering 
of  money,  for  fome  pious  or  charitable  purpofe.  Some 
fay,  thc  name  colleB^  or  colleCiion^  was  ufed,  by  reafon 
thofe  gatherings  wxre  anciently  made  on  the  days  of 
colleBs,  and  in  colle&s^  i.  e.  in  aflemblies  of  Chriftians ; 
but,  more  probably,  quia  coIHgebatur  pecunia. 

Collect,  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  a  tax,  or  impo- 
fition,  raifed  by  a  prince  for  any  pious  defign.  Thus, 
biftories  fay,  that  in  1 166,  the  king  of  England  com¬ 
ing  into  Normandy,  appointed  a  colledl  for  the  relief 
of  the  holy  land,  at  the  defire  and  after  the  example  of 
the  king  of  France.  See  Croisade. 

Collect,  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  the  mafs  of  the  Romanifts,  denotes  a  prayer  ac¬ 
commodated  to  any  particular  day,  occafion,  or  the 
like.  See  Liturgy  and  Mass. 

In  the  general,  all  the  prayers  in  each  office  are 
called  coileBs  ;  either  becaufe  the  prleft  fpeaks  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  alTcmbly,  whofe  fentlments  and  de- 
lires  he  fums  up  by  the  word  oremus^  “  let  us  pray,” 
as  is  obferved  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  or,  becaufe  thofe 
prayers  are  offered  when  the  people  are  affembled  to¬ 
gether,  which  is  the  opinion  of  Pamelius  on  Tertul- 
lian. 

The  congregation  itfelf  is  in  fome  ancient  authors 
called  coUeB.  The  popes  Gelafius  and  Gregory  are 
»  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who  eftablifhed  colleBs*  De- 

fpence,  a  doctor  of  the  faculty  of  Paris,  has  an  ex- 
prefs  treatife  on  colleBs^  their  origin,  antiquity,  au¬ 
thors,  &c. 

COLLECTIVE,  among  grammarians,  a  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  noun  expreffing  a  multitude,  though  itfelf  be 
•only  fingular  ,  as  an  army,  company,  troop,  &c.  cal¬ 
led  coUeBive  nouns* 

COLLECTOR,  in  general,  denotes  a  perfon  who 
gets  or  brings  together  things  formerly  difperfed  and 
Separated.  Hence, 

Collector,  in  matters  of  civil  polity,  is  a  perfon 
-appointed  by  the  commiffioners  of  any  duty,  the  inha¬ 


bitants  of  a  parifh,  &c.  to  raife  or  gather  any  kind  of  Colleger 
tax.  ^  |P 

Collector,  among  botanifts,  one  who  gets  toee-.  ■  ^  ^ 
ther  as  many  plants  as  he  can,  without  ftudying  bota¬ 
ny  in  a  fcientifical  manner. 

COLLEGATORY,  in  the  Civil  Law^  a  perfon 
w'ho  has  a  legacy  left  him  in  common  with  one  or  more 
other  perfon s. 

COLLEGE,  an  affemblage  of  feveral  bodies  or  fo- 
cieties,  or  of  feveral  perfons  into  one  fociety. 

College,  among  the  Romans,  ferved  indifferently 
for  thofe  employed  in  the  offices  of  religion,  of  go¬ 
vernment,  the  liberal  and  even  mechanical  arts  and 
trades ;  fo  that,  with  them,  the  word  fignified  wEat  • 
we  call  a  corporation  or  company. 

In  the  Roman  empire,  there  were  not  only  the  col^ 
lege  of  augurSi  and  the  college  of  capitolini^  i.  e.  of  thofe 
who  had  the  fuperintendence  of  the  capitoline  games  j 
but  alfo  colleges  of  artificers,  collegia  artificum  ;  col¬ 
lege  (if  carpenters,  ox  fabrorum  tignario- 

rum  ;  of  potters,  fgulorum  ;  of  founders,  (cranorum  ; 
the  college  of  lockfmiths,  fahrorum  ferrariorum ;  of 
engineers  of  the  army,  tignariorum  ;  of  butchers,  la^ 
niorum  ;  of  dendrophori,  detidrophororum  ;  of  centona- 
ries,  ccntonarioruni  ;  of  makers  of  military  cafques,y?7- 
gariorum;  of  tent-makers,  tabernaculariorum ;  of  ba¬ 
kers,  pi/lvrum  ;  #of  muficlans,  tibicinum^  &:c.  Plu¬ 
tarch  obferves,  that  it  was  Numa  who  firft  divided  the 
people  into  colleges,  which  he  did  to  the  end  that  each 
confultlng  the  interefts  of  their  college,  wdiereby  they 
were  divided  from  the  citizens  of  the  other  colleges, 
they  might  not  enter  into  any  general  confpiracy  a- 
galnft  the  public'  repofe. 

Each  of  thefe  colleges  had  diftlnd  meeting  places  or 
halls  and  likewife,  in  imitation  of  the  ftate,  a  trea- 
fury  and  common  cheft,  a  regifter,  and  one  to  repre- 
fent  them,  upon  public  occafions,  and  a£Is  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Thefe  colleges  had  the  privilege  of  manumit¬ 
ting  flaves,  of  being  legates,  and  making  by-laws  for 
their  own  body,  provided  they  did  not  clafti  with 
thofe  of  the  government. 

There  are  various  colleges  on  foot  among  the  mo¬ 
derns,  founded  on  the  model  of  thofe  of  the  ancients. 

Such  are  the  three  colleges  of  the  empire,  viz. 

College  of  EleBors^  er  their  Deputies^  affembled  in 
'^the  diet  of  Ratifhon. 

College  of  Princes ;  the  body  of  princes,  or  their 
deputies  at  the  diet  of  Ratilhon. 

College  of  Cities,  is,  in  like  manner,  the  body  of 
deputies  which  the  imperial  cities  fend  to  the  diet. 

College  of  Cardinals^  or  the  Sacred  College  ;  a 
body  compofed  of  the  three  orders  of  cardinals.  See 
Cardinals. 

College  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  public  place  endowed 
with  certain  revenues,  where  the  feveral  parts  of  learn¬ 
ing  are  taught. 

An  aftemblage  of  feveral  of  thefe  colleges  conftitutes 
an  unlverfity.  The  ereiElion  of  colleges  is  part  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  not  to  be  done  without  the 
king’s  ilcenfe. 

The  eftabliftiment  of  colleges  or  univerfitles  is  a 
remarkable  period  in  literary  hiftory.  The  fchooh 
in  cathedrals  and  monafteries  confined  themfelves 
chiefly  to  the  teaching  of  grammar.  There  were  on¬ 
ly 
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College,  ly  one  or  two  mafters  employed  m  that  office.  But, 
in  colleges,  profeflors  are  appointed  to  teach  all  the 
different  parts  of  fcience.  The  firft  obfcure  mention 
of  academical  degrees  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris  (from 
^  which  the  other  univerfities  in  Europe  have  borrowed 
moft  of  their  cuftoms  and  inftitutions),  occurs  A.  D. 
1215. 

College  of  Civilians^  commonly  called  Do&ors  Com^ 
morts  y  a  college  founded  by  Dr  Harvey,  dean  of  the 
arches,  for  the  profeffors  of  the  civil  law  reading  in 
London  ;  where  ufually,  likewife,  refide  the  judge  of 
the  arches  court  of  Canterbury,  judge  of  the  admi¬ 
ralty,  of  the  prerogative  court,  &c.  with  other  civi¬ 
lians  *,  who  all  live,  as  to  diet  and  lodging,  in  a  col¬ 
legiate  manner,  commoning  together;  whence  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  DoBors  Commons.  Their  houfe  being 
confumed  in  the  great  fire,  they  all  refided  at  Exeter- 
houfe  in  the  Strand  till  1672  ;  when  their  former  houfe 
was  rebuilt,  at  their  own  expence,  in  a  very  fplendid 
manner.  To  this  college  belong  34  prodlors,  who 
make  themfelves  parties  for  their  clients,  manage  their 
caufes,  &c. 

College  of  FhyfcianSy  a  corporation  of  phyficlans 
in  London,  who,  by  feveral  charters  and  a61:s  of  par¬ 
liament  of  Henry  Vllf.  and  his  fucceffors,  have  cer¬ 
tain  privileges,  whereby  no  man,  though  a  graduate 
in  phyfic  of  any  univerlity,  may,  without  licenfe  un¬ 
der  the  faid  collcge-feal,  pra^life  phyfic  in  or  within 
feven  miles  of  London ;  with  power  to  adminifter 
oaths,  fine  and  imprifon  offenders  in  that  and  feveral 
other  particulars  ;  to  fearch  the  apothecaries  fliops,  &c. 
in  and  about  London,  to  fee  if  their  drugs,  &c.  be 
wholefome,  and  their  compofitions  according  to  the 
form  prefcribed  by  the  faid  college  in  their  difpenfa- 
tory.  By  the  faid  charter  they  are  alfo  freed  from  all 
troublefome  offices,  as  to  ferve  on  juries,  be  conftable, 
keep  watch,  provide  arms,  8cc. 

The  fociety  had  anciently  a  college  in  Knight-rider- 
flreet,  the  gift  of  Dr  Linacre  phyfician  to  King  Hen¬ 
ry  VI 11.  Since  that  time  they  have  had  a  houfe 
built  them  by  the  famous  Dr  Harvey  in  1652,  at  the 
end  of  Amen-corner,  which  he  endowed  with  his 
whole  inheritance  in  his  lifetime  ;  but  this  being  burnt 
in  the  great  fire  in  1666,  a  new  one  was  erefted,  at 
the  expence  of  the  fellows,  in  Warwick-lane,  with  a 
noble  library,  given  partly  by  the  marquis  of  Dorche- 
jfier,  and  partly  by  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne. 

Of  this  college  there  are  at  prefent  a  prefident,  four 
cenfors,  eight  eledlors,  a  regifter,  and  a  treafurer, 
chofen  annually  in  October ;  the  cenfors  have,  by  char- 
tei^  power  to  furvey,  govern,  and  arreft,  all  phyfi¬ 
cian  s,  or  others  pradlifing  phyfic,  in  or  within  feven 
miles  of  London,  and  to  fine,  amerce,  and  imprifon 
them,  at  diferetion.  The  number  of  fellows  was  an¬ 
ciently  thirty,  till  King  Charles  11.  increafed  their 
number  to  forty;  and  King  Jame^  II.  giving  them  a 
new  charter,  allowed  the  number  of  fellows  to  be  en¬ 
larged  fo  as  not  to  exceed  fourfeore  ;  referving  to  him- 
felf  and  fucceffors  the  power  of  placing  and  difplacing 
any  of  them  for  the  future. 

The  college  is  not  very  rigorous  in  afferting  their 
privileges ;  there  being  a  great  number  of  phyficians, 
fome  of  very  good  abilities,  who  praftife  in  London, 
&c.  without  their  licenfe,  and  are  connived  at  by  the 
college ;  yet,  by  law,  if  any  perfon  not  exprefsly  al¬ 


lowed  to  pra61ife,  take  on  him  the  cure  of  any  difeafe,  College, 
and  the  patient  die  under  his  hand,  it  is  deemed  felo- 
ny  in  the  praftifer.  In  1696,  the  college  made  a  fub- 
feription,  to  the  number  of  forty-two  of  their  mem¬ 
bers,  to  fet  on  foot  a  difpenfatory  for  the  relief  of  the 
fick  poor  :  fince  that  they  have  creeled  two  other  dif- 
penfatories. 

Edinburgh  College  of  Fhyfcians  was  creeled  on  the 
29th  November  1681.  The  defign  of  this  inftitution 
was,  to  prevent  the  abufes  daily  committed  by  foreign 
and  illiterate  irapofiers,  quacks,  &c.  For  this  reafon, 
his  majefty,  at  the  time  above  mentioned,  granted  let¬ 
ters  patent  to  eredt  into  a  body  corporate  and  politic, 
certain  phyficians  in  Edinburgh  and  their  fucceffors, 
by  the  title  of  “  the  Prefident  and  Royal  College  of 
Phyficians  at  Edinburgh,”  with  power  to  choole  an¬ 
nually  a  council  of  feven,  one  whereof  to  be  prefident: 
thefe  are  to  eledl  a  treafurer,  clerk,  and  other  officers  ; 
to  have  a  common  feal ;  to  fue  and  be  fued ;  to  make 
laws  for  promoting  the  art  of  phyfic,  and  regulating 
the  pradice  thereof,  within  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
town  of  Leith,  and  diftridls  of  the  Canongate,  Weft- 
port,  Pleafance,  and  Potterrow;  through  all  which 
the  jurifdidlion  of  the  college  extends.  Throughout 
this  jurifdidlion,  no  perfon  is  allowed  to  pradlifc  phy¬ 
fic,  without  a  warrant  from  the  college,  under  the  pe¬ 
nalty  of  5I.  fterling  the  firft  month,  to  be  doubled 
monthly  afterwards  w’hile  the  offence  is  continued  ; 
one-half  the  money  arifing  from  fuch  fines  to  go  to  the 
poor,  the  other  to  the  ufe  of  the  college.  They  are 
alfo  empowered  to  punilh  all  licentiates  in  phyfic  with¬ 
in  the  above-mentioned  bounds,  for  faults  committed 
againft  the  inftitutions  of  the  college  ;  and  to  fine  them 
of  films  not  exceeding  40s.  On  fuch  occafions,  how¬ 
ever,  they  muft  have  one  of  the  baillies  of  the  city  to 
fit  in  judgment  along  with  them,  otherwife  their  fen- 
tence  will  not  be  valid.  They  are  alfo  empowered  to 
fearch  and  in fpe 61  all  medicines  within  their  jurifdic- 
tlon,  and  throw  out  into  the  ftreet  all  fuch  as  arc  bad 
or  unwholefome.  That  they  may  the  better  attend 
their  patients,  they  are  exempted  from  watching, 
warding,  and  ferving  on  juries.  They  are,  however, 
reftrained  from  ere6Iing  fchools  for  teaching  the  art  of 
phyfic,  or  conferring  degrees  on  any  perfon  qualified 
for  the  office  of  a  phyfician  ;  but  are  obliged  to  licenfe 
all  fuch  as  have  taken  their  degrees  in  any  other  uni- 
verfity,  and  to  admit  as  honorary  members  all  the  pro¬ 
feffors  of  phyfic  in  the  reft  of  the  univerfitics  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Thefe  privileges  and  immunities  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  to  interfere  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
apothecary  furgeons,  in  their  pra6Iice  of  curing  wounds, 
contufions,  fractures,  and  other  external  operations. 

Edinburgh  College  of  Surgeons.  This  is  but  a  ve¬ 
ry  late  inftitution,  by  which  the  furgeons  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  are  incorporated  into  a  Royal  College^  and  au¬ 
thorized  to  carry  into  execution  a  fcheme  for  making 
provlfion  for  their  widows  and  children,  &c.  They 
have  alfo  the  privilege  of  examining,  and  licenfing,  if 
found  qualified,  all  pra6litioners  in  furgery  within 
certain  bounds. 

College  of  JuJIicey  the  fupreme  civil  court  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  otherwife  called  Court  of  Sejfion^  or,  of  Councit 
and  SeJJion.  See  Law  Index. 

Sion  College^  or  the  college  of  the  London  clergy ; 
which  has  been  a  religious  houfe  time  out  of  mind, 
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College,  fometimes  under  the  denomination  of  a  priory,  fome- 
V— '  times  under  that  of  a  fpital  or  hofpital  :  at  its  diffolu- 
tlon  under  31ft  Henry  VIIL  it  was  called  Elfon^s  SpU 
tal,  from  the  name  of  its  founder,  a  mercer,  in  1329. 

At  prefent  it  is  a  compofition  of  both,  viz.  a  college 
for  the  clergy  of  London,  who  were  incorporated  in 
1630,  in  purfuance  to  the  will  of  Hr  White,  under 
the  name  of  the  Prejident  and  Fellows  of  Sion  College  ; 
and  an  hofpital  for  ten  poor  men  and  as  many  wo¬ 
men.  The  officers  of,  the  corporation  are  the  prefi- 
dent,  two  deans,  and  four  afliftants,  who  are  annually 
chofen  from  among  the  re£lors  and  vicars  of  London  j 
and  are  fubje^l  to  the  vifitation  of  the  biffiop.  ^  They 
have  a  good  library,  built  and  (locked  by  IVfr  Simpfon, 
and  furnlffied  by  feveral  other  benefaftors,  chiefly  for 
the  clergy  of  the  city,  without  excluding  other  (Indents 
on  certain  terms  •,  and  a  hall,  with  chambers  for  ftu- 
dents,  generally  occupied  by  the  minifters  of  the 

neighbouring  parlfhes.  -i  r  l  ^ 

Grefham  College,  or  College  of  Fhilofopby  ;  a  col¬ 
lege  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Grefham,  and  endowed 
with  the  revenue  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  One  moiety 
of  this  endowment  the  founder  bequeathed  to  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  and  their  fucceflfors, 
in  truft,  that  they  (hould  find  four  able  perfons  to  read, 
within  the  college,  divinity,  geometry,  aftronomy,  and 
mufic  j  who  are  chofen  by  a  committee  of  the  common 
council,  confiding  of  the  lord  mayor,  three  aldermen, 
and  eight  commoners,  and  allowed  each,  befides  lodg. 
ing,  5oh  per  annum.  The  other  moiety,  he  left  to 
the  company  of  mercers,  to  find  three  more  able  per¬ 
fons,  chofen  by  a  committee  of  that  company,  confift- 
ing  of  the  matter  and  three  wardens,  during  their  of¬ 
fice,  and  eight  of  the  court  of  affiftants,  to  read  law, 
phyfic,  and  rhetoric,  on  the  fame  terms  j  with  this  li¬ 
mitation,  that  the  feveral  leaurers  (hould  read  in  term- 
time,  every  day  in  the  week  except  Sundays  j  in  the 
morning  in  Latin,  in  the  afternoon  the  fame  in  Eng- 
llfh  j  but  that  in  mufic  to  be  read  only  in  Engllfli. 
By  8th  Geo.  III.  cap.  32.  the  building  appropriated  to 
this  college  was  taken  down,  and  the  excife-office 
ereaed  in  its  room.  Each  of  the  profeflTors  is  allowed 
30I.  per  annum,  in  lieu  of  the  apartments,  &.c.  relln- 
qulttied  by  them  in  the  college,  and  is  permitted  to 
marry,  notwithttanding  the  rettriaion  of  Sir  Thomas 
Greffiam’s  will.  The  kaures  are  now  read  in  a  room 
over  the  Royal  Exchange  j  and  the  city  and  mercer’s 
company  are  required  to  provide  a  proper  place  for 
this  purpofe. 

In  this  college  formerly  met  the  Royal  Society,  that 
noble  academy,  inttltuted  by  King  Charles  11.  and  ce¬ 
lebrated  throughout  the  world  for  their  improvements 
in  natural  knowledge.  See  their  hittory  and  policy 
under  Society. 

College  de  Propaganda  Fide,  was  founded  at  Rome 
in  1622  by  Gregory  XV.  and  enriched  with  ample  re¬ 
venues.  It  confitts  of  thirteen  cardinals,  two  prietts, 
and  a  fecretary  •,  and  was  defigned  kr  the  propagation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Romitti  religion  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  funds  of  this  college  have  been  very 
confiderably  augmented  by  Urban  VIII.  and  many 
private  donations.  IMiffionarles  are  fupplied  by  this 
inttltution,  together  with  a  variety  of  books  fuited  to 
their  feveral  appointments.  Seminaries  for  their  in- 
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ftru6lion  are  fupported  by  it,  and  a  number  of  chanta-  College 
ble  ettablifhments  conne6led  with  and  conducive  to  the 
main  objed  of  its  inttitution. 

Another  college  of  the  fame  denomination  was  etta- 
bllttied  by  Urban  VIIL  in  1627,  in  confequence  of  the 
liberality  of  John  Baptitt  Viles,  a  Spanltti  nobleman. 

This  is  fet  apart  for  the  inttru(ftlon  of  thofe  who  are 
defigned  for  the  foreign  miffions.  It  was  at  firtt  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  care  of  three  canons  of  the  patriarchal 
churches  *,  but  ever  fince  the  year  1641  it  is  under  the 
fame  government  with  the  former  inttitution. 

College  of  Heralds,  commonly  called  the  Heralds 
Office;  a  corporation  founded  by  charter  of  King 
Richard  III.  who  granted  them  feveral  privileges,  as 
to  be  free  from  fubfidies,  tolls,  offices,  &c.  They  had 
a  fecond  charter  from  King  Henry  VI. ;  and  a  houfe 
built  near  Hoaors  Commons,  by  the  earl  of  Derby,  in 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  VII.  was  given  them  by  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  which 
houfe  is  now  rebuilt. 

This  college  is  fubordlnate  to  the  earl  marlhal  of 
England.  They  are  aflfittants  to  him  in  his  court  of 
chivalry,  ufually  held  in  the  common  hall  of  the  col¬ 
lege,  where  they  fit  in  their  rich  coats  of  his  majefty’s 
arms.  See  Herald. 

College  of  Heralds  in  Scotland,  confitts  of  Lyon 
king  at  arms,  fix  heralds,  and  fix  purfuivants,  and  a 
number  of  meffengers.  See  Lyon. 

COLLEGIANS,  Collegiani,  Collegiants,  a 
religious  fed  formed  among  the  Arminians  and  Ana- 
baptifts  in  Holland,  about  the  beginning  of  the  feven- 
teenth  century  ;  fo  called  becaufe  of  their  colleges,  or 
meetings,  twice  every  week,  where  every  one,  females 
excepted,  has  the  fame  libeity  of  expounding  the 
Scripture,  praying,  &c."  They  are  faid  to  be^  all  ei¬ 
ther  Arians  or  Socinians  j  they  never  communicate  in 
the  college,  but  meet  twdee  a-year  from  all  parts  of 
Holland  at  Rhinlhergh,  whence  they  are  fo  called 
Rhinjherghers,  a  village  two  miles  from  Leyden,  where 
they  communicate  together  }  admitting  every  one  that 
prefents  himfelf,  profeffing  his  faith  in  the  divinity  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  refolution  to  live  fuitably  to 
their  precepts  and  doftrines,  without  regard  to  his  fea 
or  opinion.  They  have  no  particular  minifters,  but 
each  officiates  as  he  is  difpofed.  They  never  baptize 
without  dipping. 

COLLEGIATE,  or  Collegial,  churches,  arc 
thofe  which  have  no  biftiop’s  fee,  yet  have  the  ancient 
retinue  of  the  biftiop,  the  canons  and prebetids.  Such 
are  Weftminfler,  Rippon,  Windfor,  &c.  governed  by 
deans  and  chapters.  . 

Of  thefe  collegiate  churches  there  are  two  kinas  ; 
fome  of  royal,  and  others  of  ecclefiaftical  foundation  5 
each  of  them,  in  matters  of  divine  fervice,  regulated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  cathedrals.  1  here  are 
even  fome  collegiate  chuiches  that  have  the  epifcopal 
rights.  Some  of  thefe  churches  were  anciently  abbeys, 
which  in  time  were  fecularized.  The  church  of  St 
Peter’s,  Weftminfter,  was  anciently  a  cathedral ;  but 
the  revenues  of  the  monaftery  being  by  aft  of  parlia¬ 
ment  I  Elizabeth  veiled  in  the  dean  and  chapter, 
it  commenced  a  collegiate  church.  In  , feveral  caufes 
the  ftyling  it  cathedral,  Inftead  of  collegiate,  church  ot 
Weftminfter,  has  occafioned  error  in  the 
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COLLET,  among  jewellers,  denotes  the  horizontal 
face  or  plane  at  the  bottom  of  brilliants.  See  Bril¬ 
liant. 

Collet,  in  glafs-making,  is  that  part  of  glafs  vef* 
fels  which  fticks  to  the  iron  inftrument  wherewith  the 
metal  was  taken  out  of  the  melting-pot  :  thefe  are  af¬ 
terwards  ufed  for  making  green  glafs. 

COLLETICS,  in  Pharmacy,  denotes  much  the 
fame  with  Agg;.utinants  or  Vulneraries. 

COLLIER,  Jeremy,  a  learned  Englifli  nonjuring 
divine,  born  in  1650,  and  educated  in  Caius  college 
Cambridge.  He  had  firft  the  fmall  reftory  of  Amp- 
ton,  near  St  Edmund’s  Bury  in  Suffolk,  which  in  hx 
years  he  refigned,  to  come  to  London,  in  1685, 
where  he  was  made  le6lurer  of  Gray’s  Inn  ;  but  the 
change  of  government  that  followed,  foon  rendered 
the  public  exerclfe  of  his  funftion  impraftlcable.  He 
was  committed  to  Newgate  for  writing  agalnft  the 
revolution  ;  and  again,  for  carrying  on  a  correfpon- 
dence  which  that  change  of  events  made  treafonable  ; 
but  was  releafed  both  times,  without  trial,  by  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  friends.  It  is  obfervable  that  he  carried 
his  fcruples  fo  far,  as  to  prefer  confinement  to  the  ta¬ 
cit  acknowledgment  of  the  jurifdidlion  of  the  court  by 
accepting  his  liberty  upon  bail.  Suitable  to  thefe 
principles,  he  next  a6led  a  very  extraordinary  part 
with  two  other  clergymen  of  his  own  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  at  the  execution  of  Sir  John  Friend  and  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Perkins  for  the  alfaflination  plot  j  by  giving  them 
folemn  abfolutlon,  and  by  impofition  of  hands.  Ab- 
fconding  for  which,  he  continued  under  an  outlawry 
to  the  day  of  his  death  in  1726.  Thefe  proceedings 
having  put  a  flop  to  his  aftivity,  he  employed  his  re¬ 
tired  hours  rather  more  ufefully  in  literary  works. 
In  1698,  he  attempted  to  reform  our  theatrical  enter¬ 
tainments,  by  publifliing  his  “  Short  view  of  the  im¬ 
morality  and  profanenefs  of  the  Engllfh  flage,”  which 
engaged  him  in  a  controverfy  with  the  wits  of  the  time  5 
but  as  Mr  Collier  defended  his  cenfures  not  only  with 
wit,  but  with  learning  and  reafon,  it  is  allow^ed  that 
the  decorum  obferved,  for  the  moft  part,  by  fucceed- 
ing  dramatic  writers,  has  been  owing  to  his  animad- 
verfions.  He  next  undertook  a  tranflation  of  Mor- 
reri’s  great  Hiftorical  and  Geographical  Di6llonary  5 
a  work  of  extraordinary  labour,  and  which  appeared 
in  4  vols  folio.  After  this  he  publilhed  “  An  Eccle- 
fiaftical  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  chiefly  of  England,” 
in  2  vols  folio  5  which  is  allowed  to  be  written  with 
great  judgment,  and  even  with  impartiality.  He  was 
befides  engaged  in  feveral  controverfies,  which  his 
conduft  and  writings  gave  rife  to,  not  material  to  men¬ 
tion.  In  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  Mr  Collier  was  tempt¬ 
ed,  by  offers  of  confiderable  preferment,  to  a  fub- 
miflion  j  but  as  he  was  a  nonjuror  upon  principle,  he 
could  not  be  brought  to  liften  to  any  terms. 

Collier,  or  Coallier.  See  Coallier. 
COLLIERY,  Coalery,  or  Coalliery.  See. 
Coalery. 

COLLINS,  Anthony,  a  polemical  writer,  born  at 
Heften  near  Hounflow  in  the  county  of  Middlefex 
in  1676,  was  the  fon  of  Henry  Collins,  a  gentleman 
of  about  1 500I.  a-year.  He  was  firft  bred  at  Eton 
college,  and  then  went  to  King’s-college  Cambridge, 
w’here  he  had  for  his  tutor  Mr  Francis  Hare,  after¬ 
guards  bifhop  of  Chichefter.  He  was  afterwards  a 
VoL.  VI.  Part  I. 


ftudent  of  the  Temple  ;  but  not  relifliing  the  law, 
foon  abandoned  that  ftudy.  He  was  an  ingenious 
man,  and  author  of  feveral  curious  books.  His  firft 
remarkable  piece  was  publilhed  in  1707,  “  An  Eifay 
concerning  the  ufe  of  reafon  in  propofitlons,  the  evi¬ 
dence  whereof  depends  on  human  teftimony.”  In 
1702,  he  entered  into  the  controverfy  between  Mr 
Clark  and  Dr  Dodwell,  concerning  the  immortality 
of  the  foul.  In  17135  he  publiflied  his  difeourfe  011 
free-thinking,  which  made  a  prodigious  noife.  In 
1725,  he  retired  into  the  county  of  Elfex,  and  afted. 
as  a  juftice  of  peace  and  deputy  lieutenant  for  the 
fame  county,  as  he  had  done  before  for  that  of  Mid¬ 
dlefex  and  liberty  of  Weftminfter.  The  fame  year, 
he  publilhed  a  “  Phllofophical  Eflay  concerning  hu¬ 
man  liberty.”  In  1718,  he  was  chofen  treafurer  of 
the  county  of  Efiex  *,  and  this  office  he  dlfcharged 
with  great  honour.  In  1724,  he  publiflied  his  “  Hi¬ 
ftorical  and  critical  Eifay  on  the  39  Articles.”  Soon 
after,  he  publilhed  his  Difeourfe  of  the  Grounds  and 
reafons  of  the  Chriftian  religion.;”  to  which  is  prefix¬ 
ed,  ‘‘  An  Apology  for  free  debate  and  liberty  of 
waiting  ;”  wffiich  piece  w^as  immediately  attacked  by 
a  great  number  of  authors.  In  1726  appeared  his 
“  Scheme  of  literary  prophecy  confidered,  in  a  view  of 
the  controverfy  occafioned  by  a  late  book  entitled,  A 
difeourfe  of  the  grounds,  &c.”  In  this  difeourfe  he 
mentions  a  MS.  dilfertatlon  of  his,  to  Ihow  the  Sibyl¬ 
line  oracles  to  be  a  forgery  made  in  the  times  of  the 
primitive  Chriftians,  who,  for  that  reafon,  were  call¬ 
ed  Sibylllfls  by  the  Pagans ;  but  it  never  appeared  in 
print.  His  fcheme  of  literary  prophecy  was  replied  to 
by  feveral  writers ;  and  particularly  by  Dr  John  Ro¬ 
gers,  in  his  “  Neceffity  of  divine  revelation  alferted.” 
In  anfwer  to  which  our  author  wrote,  “  A  letter  to 
the  Reverend  Dr  Rogers,  on  occafion  &c.”  His 
health  began  to  decline  fome  years  before  his  death, 
and  he  was  very  much  afflifted  with  the  ftone,  which 
at  laft  put  an  end  to  his  life  at  his  houfe  in  Har¬ 
ley  fquare  in  1729.  He  was  interred  in  Oxford  cha¬ 
pel,  where  a  monument  was  ere6led  to  him,  with  an 
epitaph  in  Latin.  His  curious  library  w^as  open  to 
all  men  of  letters,  to  whom  he  readily  communicated 
all  the  affiftance  in  his  power  ;  he  even  furniftied  his 
antagonifts  with  books  to  confute  hinifelf,  and  direc¬ 
ted  them  how  to  give  their  arguments  all  the  force  of 
which  they  w’^ere  capable.  He  was  remarkably  averfe 
to  all  indecency  and  obfeenity  of  difeourfe  ;  and  was, 
independent  of  his  fcepticifm,  a  fincerely  good  man. 

Collins,  John,  an  eminent  accountant  and  ma¬ 
thematician,  born  in  1624,  and  bred  a  bookfeller  at 
Oxford.  Befides  feveral  treatifes  on  praftical  fubjedls, 
he  communicated  fome  curious  papers  to  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  early  numbers  of  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
aftions  :  and  w^as  the  chief  promoter  of  many  other 
fcientifical  publications  in  his  time.  He  died  in  1683  ; 
and  about  25  years  after,  all  his  papers  coming  into 
the  hands  of  the  learned  William  Jones,  Efq.  F.  R.  S. 
it  appeared  that  Mr  Collins  held  a  conftant  correfpond- 
ence  for  many  years  with  all  the  eminent  mathema¬ 
ticians  ;  and  that  many  of  the  late  difeoveries  in  phy- 
fical  knowledge,  if  not  a6lually  made  by  him,  were 
yet  brought  forth  by  his  endeavours. 

Collins,  William,  an  admirable  poet,  was  born 
LI  at 
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CoUms.  at  ChlcKefter,  about  the  year  1724.  He  received  his 
claflical  education  at  Winchefter,  alter  which  he  ftu- 
died  at  New  college,  in  Oxford,  was  admitted  a  com- 
inoner  of  King’s  college  in  the  fame  univerfity,  and 
was  at  length  eledled  a  demy  of  Magdalene  college. 
While  at  Oxford,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
poetry,  and  publiilied  his  Oriental  Eclogues,  after 
which  he  came  to  London.  He  was  naturally  pof- 
felTed  of  an  ear  for  all  the  varieties  of  harmony  and 
modulation  j  his  heart  was  fufceptible  of  the  finefl; 
feelings  of  tendernefs  and  humanity,  and  was  particu¬ 
larly  carried  away  by  that  high  enthufiafm  w'hich  gives 
to 'imagination  its  ftrongeft  colouring  ;  and  he  was  at 
once  capable  of  foothing  the  ear  with  the  melody  of 
his  numbers,  of  influencing  the  paflTions  by  the  force 
of  the  pathos,  and  of  gratifying  the  fancy  by  the  luxu¬ 
ry  of  defcription.  With  thefe  powers,  he  attempted 
lyric  poetry  j  and  in  1746,  publifhed  his  Odes,  de- 
fcriptive  and  allegorical  ;  but  the  fale  of  this  work  be¬ 
ing  not  at  all  anfwerable  to  its  merit,  he  burnt  the 
remaining  copies  in  indignation.  Being  a  man  of 
a  liberal  fpirit  and  a  fmall  fortune,  his  pecuniary  re- 
fources  were  unhappily  foon  exhaufted  *,  and  his  life 
became,  a  miferable  example  of  neceflTity,  indolence, 
and  diflTipation.  He  projefled  books  which  he  was 
well  able  to  execute  ;  and  became  in  idea  an  hiftorian, 
a  critic,  and  a  dramatic  poet  5  but  w^anted  the  means 
and  encouragement  to  carry  thefe  ideas  into  execu¬ 
tion.  Day  fucceeded  day,  for  the  fupport  of  which 
he  had  made  no  proviflon  j  and  he  was  obliged  to  fub- 
flft,  either  by  the  repeated  contributions  of  a  friend 
or  the  generofity  of  a  cafual  acquaintance.  His  fpi- 
rits  became  opprefled,  and  he  funk  into  a  fullen  de- 
fpondence.  While  in  this  gloomy  ftate  of  mind,  his 
uncle  Colonel  Martin  died,  and  left  him  a  confiderable 
fortune.  But  this  came  too  late  for  enjoyment  ^  he 
had  been  fo  long  haraffed  by  anxiety  and  diftrefs 
that  he  fell  into  a  nervous  diforder,  which  at  length 
reduced  the  finefl  underflanding  to  the  mofl  deplor¬ 
able  childifhnefs.  In  the  firft  ftages  of  this  diforder 
he  endeavoured  to  relieve  himfelf  by  travelling,  and 
pafled  into  France  ;  but  the,  growing  malady  obliged 
him  to  return  ;  and  having  continued,  with  fliort  in¬ 
tervals,  in  this  pitiable  ftate  till  the  year  1756,  he 
died  in  the  arms  of  his  After. 

The  following  charadler  of  the  poetry  of  Collins  is 
drawn  by  Mrs  Barbauld,  and  Is  extracted  from  an 
eflay  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  works  publiflied  in 
1797.  “  He  will  be  acknowledged  to  poifefs  imagi¬ 

nation,  fwxetnefs,  bold  and  figurative  language.  His 
numbers  dwell  on  the  ear,  and  eafily  fix  themfelves  in 
the  memory.  His  vein  of  fentiment  Is  by  turns  ten¬ 
der  and  lofty,  always  tinged  with  a  degree  of  melan¬ 
choly,  but  not  poflTefting  any  claim  to  originality.  His 
originality  confifts  In  his  manner.  In  the  highly  figu¬ 
rative  garb  In  which  he  clothes  abftra^l  Ideas,  in  the 
felicity  of  his  expreflTions,  and  his  (kill  In  embodying 
ideal  creations.  He  had  much  of  the  myfticifm  of 
poetry,  and  fometimes  became  obfeure,  by  aiming  at 
imprelTions  ftronger  than  he  had  clear  and  wrell-de- 
fined  Ideas  to  fupport.  Had  his  life  been  prolonged, 
and  with  life  had  he  enjoyed  that  eafe  which  is  necef- 
fary  for  the  undlfturbed  excrcife  of  the  faculties,  he 
would  probably  have  rifen  far  above  moft  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries.” 


COLLINSON,  Peter,  an  eminent  naturalift  and  ColUnfo«. 
antiquarian,  defeended  of  an  ancient  family,  was  born  — V"— ^ 
on  the  paternal  eftate  called  Hiigal  Hall^  or  Height  of 
Hugai^  near  Windermere  lake,  in  the  parlfh  of  Stavely, 
about  10  miles  from  Kendal  in  Weftmorland.  Whilft 
a  youth,  he  difeovered  his  attachment  to  natural  hlftory. 

Pie  began  early  to  make  a  colledion  of  dried  fpeci- 
mens  of  plants,  and  had  accefs  to  the  beft  gardens  at 
that  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  He  be¬ 
came  early  acquainted  with  the  moft  eminent  natural- 
ifts  of  his  time  ;  the  Drs  Derham,  Woodward,  Hale, 

Lloyd,  and  Sloane,  were  amongft  his  friends.  Among 
the  great  variety  of  articles  which  form  that  fuperb 
colledllon,  now  (by  the  wife  difpofitlon  of  Sir  Hans 
and  the  munificence  of  parliament)  the  Britifh  Mu- 
feum,  fmall  was  the  number  of  thofe  with  whofe  hi- 
ftory  Mr  Collinfon  was  not  w^ell  acquainted  ;  he  being 
one  of  thofe  few  who  vifited  Sir  Hans  at  all  times  fa¬ 
miliarly  j  their  inclinations  and  purfuits  In  refpe^l  to 
natural  hlftory  being  the  fame,  a  firm  friendlhip  had 
early  been  eftablilhed  between  them.  Peter  Collin¬ 
fon  was  eledlcd  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  on  the 
1 2th  of  December  1728  j  and  perhaps  w'as  one  of  the 
moft  diligent  and  ufeful  members,  not  only  in  fupply- 
ing  them  with  many  curious  obfervations  himfelf,  but 
in  promoting  and  preferving  a  moft  extenfive  corre- 
fpondence  wfith  learned  and  Ingenious  foreigners,  in  all 
countries  and  on  every  ufeful  fubje^l.  Befides  his  at¬ 
tention  to  natural  hiftory,  he  minuted  every  ftriking 
hint  that  occurred  either  in  reading  or  converfation  j 
and  from  this  fource  he  derived  much  information,  as 
there  were  very  few  men  of  learning  and  ingenuity 
who  were  not  of  his  acquaintance  at  home  ;  and  moft 
foreigners  of  eminence  in  natural  hlftory,  or  In  arts  and 
fciences,  were  recommended  to  his  notice  and  frlend- 
flfip.  His  diligence  and  economy  of  time  were  fuc|jj 
that  though  he  never  appeared  to  be  In  a  hurry,  he 
maintained  an  extenfive  correfpondence  with  great 
pundluality  5  acquainting  the  learned  and  ingenious  in 
diftant  parts  of  the  globe  W’ith  the  difeoveries  and  im¬ 
provements  in  natural  hiftory  In  this  country,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  the  like  information  from  the  moft  eminent 
perfons  in  almoft  every  other.  His  correfpondence 
wdth  the  Ingenious  Cadwallader  Colden,  Efq.  of  New- 
York,  and  the  juftly  celebrated  Dr  Franklin  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  furnifh  inftances  of  the  benefit  refulting  from 
his  attention  to  all  improvements.  The  latter  of  thefe 
gentlemen  communicated  his  firft  eflays  on  ele6lrlcity 
to  Mr  Collinfon,  in  a  feries  of  letters,  which  W'ere  then 
publifhed,  and  have  been  reprinted  in  a  late  edition  of 
the  Doctor’s  Ingenious  difeoveries  and  improvements. 

Perhaps,  in  fome  future  period,  the  account  procured 
of  the  management  of  ftieep  in  Spain,  publifhed  in  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  May  and  June  1764,  may 
not  be  confidered  among  the  leaf!  of  the  benefits  ac¬ 
cruing  from  his  extenfive  and  inquifitive  correfpon¬ 
dence.  His  converfation,  cheerful  and  ufefully  enter¬ 
taining,  rendered  his  acquaintance  much  defired  by 
thofe  who  had  a  relifh  for  natural  hiftory,  or  were  ftu- 
dious  In  cultivating  rural  improvements ;  and  fecured 
him  the  intimate  friendfhip  of  fome  of  the  moft  emi¬ 
nent  perfonages  in  this  kingdom,  as  diftingulfhed  by 
their  tafte  In  planting  and  horticulture,  as  by  their  rank 
and  dignity.  He  was  the  firft  who  introduced  the 
great  variety  of  feeds  and  fhrubs  which  are  now  the 
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CoUinfonia  principal  ornaments  of  every  garden  ;  and  It  was  ow- 
11  ing  to  his  indefatigable  induftry,  that  fo  many  perfons 
Collybus.^  of  the  firft  diftinaion  are  now  enabled  to  behold  groves 
^  tranfplanted  from  the  weftern  continent  flourilhing  as 
luxuriantly  in  their  feveral  domains  as  if  they  were 
already  become  indigenous  to  Britain*  He  had  fome 
correfpondents  in  almoft  every  nation  in  Europe,  fome 
in  Afia,  and  even  at  Pekin  ;  who  all  tranfmitted  to 
him  the  mod  valuable  feeds  they  could  colleft,  in  re- 
turn  for  the  treafures  of  America.  The  great  Lin- 
nceus,  during  his  refidence  in  England,  contrafted  an 
intimate  frlendfhip  with  Mr  Collinfon,  which  was  re¬ 
ciprocally  increafed  by  a  multitude  of  good  offices,  and 
continued  to  the  lad.  Befides  his  attachment  to  na¬ 
tural  hidory,  he  was  very  converfant  in  the  antiquities 
of  our  own  country,  having  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  April  7.  17375  and  he 
fupplled  them  often  with  many  curious  articles  of  In¬ 
telligence  and  obfervation,  refpe6ling  both  our  own 
and  other  countries.  He  died  in  1768,  leaving  be¬ 
hind  him  many  materials  for  the  improvement  of  na¬ 
tural  hidory. 

COLLINSONIA.  See  Botany  Index. 
COLLIQUAMENTUM,  in  Idatural  Hijlory,  an 
extreme  tranfparent  fluid  in  an  egg,  obfervable  after 
two  or  three  days  incubation,  containing  the  fird  ru¬ 
diments  of  the  chick,  ^t  is  included  in  one  of  its  own 
proper  membranes,  dldlnft  from  the  albumen.  Har¬ 
vey  calls  it  the  oculus. 

COLLIQUATION,  in  Chemi/Iry,  is  appfied  to 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  fubdances,  tending  to¬ 
wards  fulion.  See  Fusion. 

CoLLiQUATiON,  in  a  term  applied  to  the 

blood,  when  it  lofes  its  crafis  or  balfamic  texture  •,  and 
to  the  folid  parts,  when  they  wade  away,  by  means  of 
the  animal  fluids  flowing  off  through  the  feveral  glands, 
and  particularly  thofe  of  the  fkin,  fader  than  they 
ought  ;  which  occafions  fluxes  of  many  kinds,  but 
modly  profufe,  greafy,  and  clammy  fweats. 

COLLIQUATIVE  fever,  in  Phyjtc,  a  fever  at¬ 
tended  with  a  diarrhoea,  or  with  profufe  fweats. 

COLLISION,  the  driking  of  one  hard  body 
againd  another  *,  or  the  fri£lion  or  percuflTion  of  bodies 
moving  violently  with  different  directions,  and  dafhlng 
againd  each  other,  as  flint  and  deel. 

COLLUM,  the  famewfith  Neck. 

COLLUSION,  in  Lawy  a  fecret  underdandlng  be- 
tw^een  two  parties,  who  plead  or  proceed  fraudulently 
againd  each,  to  the  prejudice  of  a  third  perfon. 

COLLUTHIANS,  a  religious  feCl  who  rofe  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  on  occadon  of 
the  indulgence  fhowm  to  Arlus  by  Alexander,  patriarch 
of  Alexandria.  Several  people  being  fcandalized  at 
fo  much  condefcenlion ;  and,  among  the  red,  Colluthus, 
a  pried  of  the  fame  city,  he  hence  took  a  pretence  for 
holding  feparate  affemblies,  and  by  degrees  proceeded 
to  the  ordination  of  prieds  as  if  he  had  been  a  bidiop, 
pretending  a  necedity  for  this  authority  in  order  to 
oppofe  Arlus.  To  his  fchifm  he  added  herefy,  teach¬ 
ing,  that  God  did  not  create  the  wicked  *,  that  he  was 
not  author  of  the  evils  that  befal  men,  &c.  He  was 
condemned  by  a  council  held  at  Alexandria  by  Ofius, 
in  the  year  33c. 

COLLY'BUS  in  antiquity,  the  fame 

with  what  is  now  called  the  rate  of  exchange. 
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COLLYR^,  or  Collyrides,  in  antiquity,  a  cer¬ 
tain  ornament  of  hair,  worn  by  the  w^men  on  their 
necks.  It  w^as  made  up  in  the  form  of  the  fmall 
roundifh  cakes  called  collyrce. 

COLLYRIDIANS,  in  church-hldory,  a  feft,  to¬ 
wards  the  clofe  of  the  4th  century,  denominated  from 
a  little  cake,  called  by  the  Greeks  coUyridia^ 

which  they  offered  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

This  fe61:,  it  feems,  confided  chiefly  of  Arabian 
w^omen,  who,  out  of  an  extravagance  of  devotion  to 
the  Virgin,  met  on  a  certain  day  in  the  year,  to  cele¬ 
brate  a  folemn  fead,  and  to  render  divine  honours  to 
Mary  as  to  a  goddefs,  eating  the  cake  which  they 
offered  in  her  name.  St  Eplphanius,  who  relates  the 
hidory  of  this  fuperditlous  ceremony,  ridicules  it. 
They  fprung  up  in  oppofition  to  the  Antidico-]\Ia- 

RIANITES. 

COLLYRIUM,  in  Pharmacy,  a  topical  remedy  tor 
a  diforder  of  the  eyes,  defigned  to  cool  and  repel  hot 
(harp  humours- 

COLMAN,  George,  a  mlfcellaneous  and  theatri¬ 
cal  Walter,  was  born  at  Florence  about  the  year  1733" 
He  was  the  fon  of  Mr  Colman,  at  that  time  Britidi 
refid ent  at  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Tufeany,  and  of  a 
fider  of  the  countefs  of  Bath.  He  received  the  early 
part  of  his  education  at  Wedminder  fchool,  where 
Lloyd,  Churchill,  Bonnel  Thornton,  and  fome  others 
who  became  afterwards  didinguifhed  literary  charaders, 
were  among  his  intimate  companions*  While  at  fdhool 
he  appeared  in  the  charafter  of  a  poet,  hav'ing  addreffed 
a  copy  of  verfes  to  his  coufin  Lord  Pulteney,  which 
were  afterwards  publiflied  in  the  magazine  of  St  James. 
He  was  next  fent  to  Chrld  Church  College>^  Oxfoid, 
where  he  gave  many  proofs  of  his  lively  genius,  unit¬ 
ing  wfith  Thornton  in  producing  a  weekly  periodical 
paper,  entitled  the  “  Connoiffeur,”  which  was  con¬ 
tinued  from  January  I754»  September  I75^» 
afterwards  publifhed  in  4  vols  i2mo.  Although  this 
W'ork  met  not  with  an  equal  fhare  of  approbation  with 
the  World,  the  Adventurer,  and  the  Rambler,  w^hich 
made  their  appearance  much  about  the  fame  time,  yet 
it  may  with  judlce  be  affirmed,  that  fome  papers  of  ^  it 
are  fuperlor  to  any  which  thefe  performances  contain, 
for  a  ludlcious  delineation  of  the  current  manners, 
which  has  alw’ays  been  confidered  as  an  effential  depait- 
ment  of  every  periodical  work.  W^hen  Mr  Colman 
took  the  degree  of  A.  M.  he  left  the  college,  and  re- 
fided  in  London.  He  entered  at  Lincoln’s-Inn,  and  in 
proper  time  was  admitted  to  the  bar  j  but  literary  pur- 
fuits  were  much  more  confonant  to  the  bent  of  his  ge¬ 
nius.  He  publlfhed  in  1760  a  dramatic  piece  of  great 
humour,  called  PoUy  Honeycombe,  which  was  fuccefs- 
fully  a£led  in  Drury-lane ,  and  the  following  year  he 
gave  the  world  his  comedy  of  the  Jealous  Wife,  deem¬ 
ed  the  beft  which  had  for  many  years  appeared.  By 
the  demife  of  Lord  Bath  he  came  to  the  poffeflion  of 
a  handfome  fortune,  and  it  was  farther  augmented  by 
the  death  of  General  Pulteney,  in  1767.  He  ftill  con¬ 
tinued  to  WTlte  for  the  ftage,  and  produced,  along  with 
Garrick,  that  excellent  comedy  called  the  Clandeftine 
Marriage.  He  alfo  tranflated  the  comedies  of  Terence 
into  a  kind  of  blank  verfe,  which  gained  him  confider- 

able  applaufe.  ,  r  r  tt  1 

He  foon  after  this  made  a  purchafe  of  Haymiarket 

theatre  from  Mr  Samuel  Foote,  which  he  fupphed  with 
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Colmar  pieces  either  original  or  tranflations,  and  rele£ted  the 
11  ablefl;  adlors,  particularly  in  comedy.  To  a  tranflation 
Cologne.  ^  made  of  Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry,  he  prefixed  an  In¬ 
genious  account  of  the  intention  of  its  author  ;  and  ad¬ 
ded  importance  to  the  whole  work  by  many  critical 
notes.  The  Genius,  and  the  Gentleman,  w'ere  other 
two  of  his  performances,  as  alfo  a  number  of  fmall 
pieces  of  the  humorous  kind.  His  underftanding  was 
much  impaired  by  a  ftroke  of  the  palfy,  which  felzed 
him  in  the  year  1789,  in  confequencc  of  which  melan¬ 
choly  event,  his  fon  was  intruded  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  theatre.  He  died  in  the  month  of  Auguft, 
1794,  in  the  6zd  year  of  his  age. 

COLMAR,  a  confiderable  town  of  France,  in  Up¬ 
per  Alface,  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  It  has  great 
privileges,  and  the  Protellants  have  liberty  of  con¬ 
fidence.  It  Is  feated  near  the  river  Ill,  in  E.  Long. 
7.  27,  N.  Lat.  48.  5. 

COLMARS,  a  torvn  of  France  in  Provence,  and 
the  diocefie  of  Sens.  It  is  feated  near  the  Alps,  in  E. 
Long.  6.  35.  N.  Lat.  44.  7. 

COLMOGOROD,  a  town  of  the  empire  of  Ruflia, 
with  an  archbifiiop’s  fee,  feated  in  an  ifiand  formed  by 
the  river  Dwina,  in  E.  Long.  39.  42.  N.  Lat.  64.  14. 

COLNBROOK,  a  town  of  Buckinghamfiiire  in 
England,  feated  on  the  river  Coin,  which  feparates 
this  county  from  Middlefex.  It  is  a  great  thorough¬ 
fare  on  the  w’eftern  road,  and  has  feveral  good  inns. 
W.  Long.  o.  25.  N.  Lat.  51.  30. 

COLNE,  a  town  of  Lancafiiire  In  England,  feated 
on  a  fmall  hill  near  the  confines  of  the  county.  W. 
Long.  2.  5.  N.  Lat.  5.3.  50. 

COLOCHINA,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Morea,  in 
Turkey  in  Europe.  E.  Long.  23.  22.  N.  Lat.  36.  32. 

COLOCYNTHIS,  in  Botany^  a  fpecies  of  Cu- 

C  U  M 1  S . 

COLOCZA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  feated  on  the  Da¬ 
nube,  and  capital  of  the  county  of  Bath,  with  an  arch- 
bilhop’s  fee.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1686,  but 
afterwards  retaken  by  the  Imperialifts.  E.  Long.  18. 
29.  N.  Lat.  46.  38. 

COLOGNA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Padua,  and  in  the 
territory  of  Venice.  E.  Long.  17.  27.  N.  Lat.  45. 
14- 

COLOGNE,  The  Archbishopric  or  Diocese 
of,  one  of  the  dates  that  compofe  the  eledoral  circle 
of  the  Rhine,  in  Germany.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  duchy  of  Cleves  and  Gueldres,  on  the  wed  by 
that  of  Juliers,  on  the  fouth  by  the  archbidiopric  of 
Cleves,  and  on  the  ead  by  the  duchy  of  Berg,  from 
which  it  is  alniod  wholly  feparated  by  the  Rhine. 
This  country  Is  very  fruitful  in  corn  and  wine,  which 
the  inhabitants  difpofe  of  by  embarking  it  on  the 
Rhine,  it  extending  above  feventy  miles  along  that 
river.  It  is  divided  into  the  Higher  and  Lower  Dlo- 
cefe  ;  the  Pligher  Diocefie  contains  that  part  which  lies 
above  Cologne,  wherein  is  Bonne,  the  capital  town 
of  this  ele(5lorate,  and  where  the  ele£lor  refides  ;  be- 
fides  which  there  are  Leichnich,  Andernach,  Bruyl, 
Zulich,  and  Kerpen.  The  Low-er  Diocefie  is  on  the 
other  fide  of  Cologne,  and  contains  the  towns  of  Zonz, 
Neuys,  Heizarwart,  Kempen,  Rhynberg,  and  Alpen. 
The  city  of  Cologne  and  county  of  Meurs,  though 
within  the  diocefie  of  Cologne,  do  not  belong  to  it  j 
for  Cologne  is  a  free  city,  and  Meurs  belongs  to  the 


houfie  of  Naffau  Orangey  but  by  way  of  recompenfe,  Cologncr. 
the  eledlor  has  confiderable  dominions  in  Wedphalia,  — v"-^ 
which  they  call  the  Domain,  It  contains  the  duchy  of 
Wedphalia,  and  the  county  of  Rechlinchufien.  This 
prelate  is  one  of  the  electors  of  the  empire,  and  holds 
alternately  with  that  of  Treves  the  fecond  or  third 
rank  in  the  electoral  college.  He  is  arch-chancellor 
of  the  empire  in  Italy,  which  dignity  was  very  im¬ 
portant  when  the  emperors  were  maders  of  Italy,  but 
now  it  is  next  to  nothing.  When  the  emperors  were 
crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  archbidiop  of  Cologne 
performed  the  ceremony,  which  cauled  him  to  pretend 
to  the  fame  right  elfiewhere  y  but'  he  was  oppofied  by 
the  archbidiop  of  Mentz.  This  occafioned  an  order, 
that  they  diould  each  of  them  have  that  honour  in 
his  own  diocefie,  but  if  it  was  done  ellewhere,  they 
diould  perform  it  alternately.  The  archbidiop  of  Co¬ 
logne  is  eledled  by  the  chapter  in  that  city,  which  is 
the  mod  Illudrious  in  all  Germany.  They  are  all 
princes  or  counts,  except  eight  do6tors,  who  have  no 
occafion  to  prove  their  nobility. 

Cologne,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  town  of  Ger¬ 
many,  in  the  diocefie  of  that  name,  with  an  archbidiop’s 
fee,  and  a  famous  univerfity,  feated  on  the  river  Rhine, 
in  E.  Long.  7.  10.  N.  Lat.  50.  55.  In  the  times  of 
the  Romans,  this  city  was  called  Colotiia  Agrippina^  and 
Vbiorum^  becaufe  it  was ‘built  by  Agrippina,  the  wife 
of  Claudius  I.  and  mother  of  Nero  \  and  becaufe  the 
Ubii  Inhabited  this  country  on  tjie  Lower  Rhine.  In 
755,  it  was  an  archbidiopric,  and  in  1260  entered  into 
the  Hanfieatic  league,  which  has  now  no  exidence.  The 
univerfity  was  edablidied  in  13^^  hy  Pope  Urban  VL 
The  city  is  fortified  with  drong  walls,  danked  with  83 
large  towers,  and  furrounded  with  three  ditches  j  but 
thefie  fortifications,  being  executed  after  the  ancient 
manner,  could  make  but  a  poor  defence  at  prefient.  It 
lies  in  the  diape  of  a  half-moon,  and  is  fiaid  to  have 
20  gates,  19  paridies,  17  monaderies,  and  365  churches 
and  chapels;  but  the  dreets,  in  general,  are  dirty 
and  badly  paved,  the  windows  of  the  houfies  compofied 
of  fimall  bits  of  round  glafis,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
but  few  for  fio  large  a  place.  It  is  inhabited  modly  by 
Papids;  but  there  are  alfo  many  Protefiants,  who  re¬ 
pair  to  the  neighbouring  towm  of  Mulheim,  in  the 
duchy  of  Berg,  for  public  w-oidiip.  Its  trade,  which 
is  confiderable,  efipecially  in  Rhenidi  wine,  is  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  Piotedants,  and  carried  on  by  the 
Rhine.  The  fhips  with  which  they  trade  to  the  Nether¬ 
lands  are  of  a  particular  conftru<51ion,  and  confiderable 
burden.  The  clergy  here  are  very  numerous,  and  have 
large  revenues.  That  of  the  archbifhop  is  1 30,000!. 

Baron  Polnitz  fays,  that  though  Cologne  is  one  of 
the  greated  cities,  it  is  one  of  the  mod  melancholy  in 
all  Europe  ;  there  being  nothing  to  be  feen  but  prieds, 
friars,  and  dudeiits,  many  of  whom  beg  alms  wdth  a 
fong;  and  nothing  to  be  heard  but  the  ringing  of 
bells  ;  that  there  are  very  few  families  of  quality  ;  that 
the  vulgar  are  very  clownifh  ;  and  that  the  noblemen 
of  the  chapter  day  no  longer  in  town  than  their  duty 
obliges  them.  Mr  Wright,  in  his  travels,,  fays,  that 
the  women  go  veiled  ;  and  that  the  bed  gin  is  that 
didilled  from  the  juniper  berries  w'hich  grow'  in  this 
neighbourhood.  This  city  is  perhaps  the  mod  re¬ 
markable  of  any  in  the  world  for  the  great  number  of 
precious  relics  it  containSj  of  which  the  Popidi  clergy, 

no 
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Cofogne.  no  doubt  make  their  advantage.  In  the  church  of 
St  Urfula,  they  pretend  to  fhow  her  tomb,  and  the 
bones  of  the  11,000  pretended  virgin  martyrs,  though 
that  flory  is  entirely  owing  to  a  miftaken  infcription. 
The  heads  of  fome  of  thefe  imaginary  martyrs  are  kept 
in  cafes  of  filver,  others  are  covered  with  fluffs  of  gold, 
and  fome  have  caps  of  cloth  of  gold  and  velvet.  Bre- 
vat  fays,  he  faw  between  4000  and  5000  ikulls,  decked 
wdth  garlands,  and  coronets,  ranged  on  flielves.  The 
Canoneffes  of  St  Urfula,  who  maft  be  all  counteffes, 
have  a  handfome  income.  In  their  church  they  pre¬ 
tend  to  fhow  three  of  the  thorns  of  our  Saviour’s 
crown,  and  one  of  the  veffels  which  contained  the 
water  that  he  converted  into  wine  at  the  marriage  of 
Cana.  In  the  church  ot  St  Gereoii  are  900  heads  of 
Moorifh  cavaliers,  faid  to  have  been  in  the  army  of 
Conflantine  before  it  was  converted,  and  to  have  been 
beheaded  for  refufing  to  facrifice  to  idols.  Every 
one  of  the  heads  has  a  cap  of  fcarlet,  adorned  with 
pearls.  In  the  magnificent  cathedral  of  St  Peter,  the 
three  wife  men  wdio  came  from  the  call  to  vifit  our 
Saviour,  are  faid  to  be  interred.  They  lie  in  a  large 
purple  fhrine  fpangled  wdth  gold,  fst  upon  a  pedef- 
tal  of  brafs,  in  the  midfl  of  a  fquare  maufoleum,  faced 
within  and  without  with  marble  and  jafper.  It  is 
opened  every  morning  at '  nine  o’clock,  if  tw’o  of  the 
canons  of  the  cathedral  are  prefent,  wEen  thefe  kings 
or  wife  men  are  feen  lying  at  full  length,  w’ith  their 
heads  bedecked  with  a  crown  of  gold  garnifhed  writh 
precious  ftones.  'Pheir  names,  which  are  Gafper^  MeU 
ebier^  and  Baltbafar^  are  in  purple  chara£iers  on  a 
little  grate,  w’hich  is  adorned  with  an  infinite  number 
of  large  rich  pearls  and  precious  flones,  particularly 
an  oriental  topaz  as  big  as  a  pigeon’s  egg,  and  valued 
at  above  30,000  crowns.  Over  againft  them  are  fix 
large  branches  of  filver,  with  w^ax  candles,  which  burn 
night  and  day.  The  bones  of  thefe  men,  we  are  told, 
w^ere  brought  to  Conflantinople  by  Helena  mother  to' 
Confiantine,  from  thence  to  Milan  by  Eullorpius 
bifliop  of  that  fee,  and  afterwards  hither  by  Archbifliop 
Rainold.  In  the  Jefuits  college  are  the  portraits  of 
the  firfl:  13  generals  of  that  order,  with  Ignatius  Lo¬ 
yola  at  their  head  *,  and  in  the  church,  w^hich  is  the 
finefl;  in  Cologne,  arc  many  rich  ftatues,  with  an  ama¬ 
zing  quantity  of  fine  filver  plate;  and  the  utenfils  for 
mafs  are  all  of  gold  enriched  with  precious  ftones.  In 
the  Cordeliers  church,  is  the  tomb  of  the  famous  Duns- 
Scotus,  furnamed  DoBor  Suhtilis^  wuth  this  epitaph, 
Scotia  me  genuit,  Anglia  me  fufeepit,  Gallia  me 
docuit,  Colognia  me  tenet.”  Cologne  is  a  free  impe¬ 
rial  city,  and  as  fuch  has  a  feat  and  voice  at  the  diets 
of  the  empire,  and  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  In 
thofe  of  the  empire,  it  has  the  firft  place  on  the  Rhe- 
ni(h  bench.  Towards  the  defence  of  the  empire,  its 
affeffment  is  825  florins  ;  and  towards  the  maintenance 
of  the  chamber-court,  405  rix-dollars  *724  kruitzers, 
each  term.  Its  militia  confifts  of  four  companies  of 
foot,  who  keep  guard  at  the  gates.  It  is  governed 
by  its  own  fenate,  in  refpe6l  to  civil  matters  and 
caufes  ;  but  the  criminal  jurifdi6lion  belongs  to  the 
eleftor  and  his  chapter  ;  and  fo  jealous  are  the  inha- 
bitants  of  him,  that  they  w’ill  not  permit  him  to  ftay 
in  the  city  above  three  days  at  a  time,  nor  to  come 
into  it  with  a  large  retinue.  For  this  reafon  the  elec¬ 


tor  refides  commonly  at  Bonn.  Cologne  furrendered  to  Cologne- 
the  French  in  1794. 

CoLOGNR‘Earth,  a  kind  of  very  light  baftard  ochre,  Colon, 
of  a  deep  brown  colour.  — 

COLOMBO,  a  handfome,  pleafant,  and  ftrong  towm 
of  Afia,  feated  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  ifland  of 
Ceylon  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  was  built  by  the  Por- 
tuguefe  in  1638  ;  and  in  1658  they  were  driven  from 
it  by  the  natives,  alTifted  by  the  Dutch,  tvho  are  now 
in  poffeflion  of  it.  It  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
long,  and  as  much  in  breadth.  The  natives  live  in 
the  old  towm,  without  the  walls  of  the  new;  the  ftreets 
of  this  laft  are  wide  and  fpacious  ;  and  the  buildings 
are  in  the  modern  tafte,  particularly  the  governor’s 
houfe  which  is  a  handfome  ftrudture.  E.  Long.  80.  25. 

N.  Lat.  7.  10. 

COLOMEY,  or  CoLOMiA,  a  town  of  Poland  in 
Red  Ruftia,  feated  on  the  river  Pruth,  in  E.  Long. 

25.  9.  N.  Lat.  48.  45. 

COLOMNA,  Fabio,  a  very  learned  botanift,  born 
at  Naples  about  the  year  1567.  He  became  llcilled 
in  the  languages,  in  mufic,  defigning,  painting,  and* 
the  mathematics  ;  and  died  about  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century.  He  wrote,  1.  ^vro/3cc(ry.¥ogj  feu  Planta- 
tarum  aliquot  (ac  pifeium)  hiftoria.  2.  Minus  cogni- 
tarum  rariorumque  ftirpium  iK(p^ccd‘i^  z  itemque  de  aqua- 
tilibus,  aliifque  nonnullis  animalibus,  libellus ;  *and 
and  w’orks. 

COLON,  in  Anatomy\,  the  firft  and  moft  confider- 
able  of  the  large  inteftines.  See  Anatomy,  N°  194. 

Colon,  in  Grammar^  a  point,  or  chara<Eler  formed- 
thus  [:],  ferving  to  mark  a  paufe,  and  to  divide  the 
members  of  a  period.  See  Pointing  ;  fee  alfo  Pe¬ 
riod,  Comma,  and  Semicolon.  Grammarians  gene-- 
rally  aftign  the  ufe  of  a  colon  to  be,  to  mark  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  period  ;  or  to  conclude  a  fenfe  lefs  perfed  than 
the  dot  or  period: — but,  a  fenfe  lefs  perfe6l  than  the* 
period,  is  an  exprelTion  extremely  vague  and  indeter¬ 
minate.  See  Period. 

Others  fay,  a  colon  is  to  be  ufed  wdien  the  fenfe  is 
perfect,  but  the  fentence  not  concluded  3  but  neither 
is  this  over  clear  and  exprefs. 

A  late  author,  in  an  ingenious  difeourfe,  De  ratione 
interpungendi^  marks  the  office  of  the  colon,  and  where¬ 
in  it  differs  from  the  femicolon,  &.c.  more  precifely,- 
A  colon,  on  his  principles,  ferves  to  diftinguifti  thofe 
conjunct  members  of  a  fentence,  wffiich  are  capable  of 
being  divided  into  other  members  ;  whereof  one,  at 
leaft,  is  conjun<Sl.  Thus,  in  the  fentence.  As  *u}e  can- 
not  difeern  tbe  jbadovi)  moving  along  tbe  diaLplate^  fo  tbe' 
advances  we  make  in  knowledge  are  only  perceived  by 
the  dijlance  gone  over  ;  the  two  members  being  both' 
firnple,  are  only  feparated  by  a  comma.  In  this.  As 
we  perceive  the  Jloadow  to  have  moved^  hut  did  not  per¬ 
ceive  it  moving ;  fo  our  advances  in  vnderfanding^  in 
that  they  conff  of fuch  minute  feps^  are  only  perceivable 
by  the  di/lance  ; — the  fentence  being  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  and  thofe  conjun6l  ones,  fince  they  include 
others;  we  feparate  the  former  by  a  femicolon,  and 
the  latter  by  commas.  But  in  this.  As  we  perceive 
the  fljado  w  to  have  moved  along  the  dial^  but  did  not 
perceive  it  moving  ;  and  it  appears  the  grafs  has  grown ^ 
though  nobody  ever,  faw  it  grow  :  fo  the  advances  we 
make  in  knowledge,  as  they  confjl  of  fuch  minute  feps, 
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Colonel  are  only  perceivable  by  the  dijlatice^ 
jl  1  '  *  • 
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in  knowledge  is  compared  to  the  motion  of  a  (hadow, 
and  the  growth  of  grafs ;  which  comparifon  divides 
the  fentence  into  two  principal  parts  :  but  fince  what 
is  faid  of  the  movement  of  the  fhadow,  and  likewife  of 
the  growth  of  grafs,  contains  two  fimple  members, 
they  are  to  be  feparated  by  a  femicolon  \  confequently 
a  higher  pointing  is  required  to  feparate  them  from  the 
other  part  of  the  fentence,  which  they  are  oppofed  to  : 
and  this  is  a  colon.  See  Punctuation. 

COLONEL,  in  military  matters,  the  commander 
in  chief  of  a  regiment,  whether  horfe,  foot,  or  dra- 
goons. 

Skinner  derives  the  word  from  colony,  being  of 
Opinion,  the  chiefs  of  colonies,  called  cnloniales,  might 
give  the  name  to  chiefs  of  forces.  In  the  French  and 
Spanifh  armies,  colonel  is  confined  to  the  infantry  and 
dragoons  :  the  commanding  officer  of  a  regiment  of 
horfe  they  ufually  call  mejire  de  camp*  Formerly,  in- 
flead  of  colonel,  the  French  ufed  the  word  coronel  5 
and  this  old  fpelling  comes  nearer  to  our  common  way 
of  pronouncing  the  word  colonel* 

A  colonel  may  lay  any  officer  of  his  regiment  in 
arreft,  but  muff  acquaint  the  general  with  it  *,  he  is 
not  allowed  a  guard,  only  a  fentry  from  the  quarter- 
guard. 

CoLONEL-Lieutenanty  he  who  commands  a  regiment 
of  guards,  whereof  the  king,  prince,  or  other  perfon 
of  the  firft  eminence,  is  colonel.  Thefe  colonel-lieu¬ 
tenants  have  always  a  colonel’s  commiffion,  and  are 
ufually  general  officers. 

Lieutenant-CoLONEL,  the  fecond  officer  in  a  regiment, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  the  captains,  and  commands  in 
the  abfence  of  the  colonel. 

COLONIA,  m  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  the 
Trinobantes,  a  little  above  Camelodunum.  Now^  Col- 
chefler  in  Effex,  according  to  Camden,  who  fuppofes 
it  to  take  its  name  from  the  river  Colne,  and  not  that 
it  was  a  colony  ^  though  others  think  Antonine  s  di- 
Ilances  agree  with  Sudbury. 

Colonia  Equejiris,  an  ancient  and  noble  colony  on 
the  Lacus  Lemanus.  It  appears  to  be  the  work  of 
Julius  Ctefar,  who  fettled  there  Equites  Limatenei  ;  and 
to  this  Lucan  is  thought  to  refer.  By  the  Itinerary  it 
is  fuppofed  to  have  flood  between  Laufanne  and  Gene¬ 
va,  12  miles  from  the  lafl  place  by  Peutlnger  s  map, 
which  dire6ls  to  Nyon,  placed  in  Cavo  Lcmano,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lucan’s  expreffion,  that  is,  a  bay  or  cove 
of  the  lake.  Its  ancient  name  was  (No- 

titla  Galliae)  :  hence  its  modern  name. 

Colonia  Metallina,  or  MetcUinenJis,  a  town  of  Lu- 
fitania,  fituated  on  the  right  or  wefi  fide  of  the  Anas, 
or  Guadiana  *,  but  now  on  the  left  or  eaft  fide,  from 
the  river’s  (hiftlng  its  bed  or  channel,  and  called  Me- 
delin,  a  town  in  Eftremadura.  W.  Long.  6.  1  2.  Lat. 

38-  45* 

Colonia  Morinorum,  a  town  of  Belgica,  thought 
to  be  Tarvenna,  the  capital  of  the  Morinl.  Now 
Terrouen,  a  town  of  Artois.  E.  Long.  2.  15.  Lat. 

50.  37. 

Colonia  Norbenjts,  or  Norba  Cafarea,  a  towm  of 
Lufitanla,  to  the  fouth  of  Trajan’s  bridge  on  the  Ta¬ 
gus.  Now  Alcantara,  in  Eftremadiira.  W.  Long. 

7.  10.  N.  Lat.  39  10.  ^ 

CoioNiA  trajana,  (Antonine,  Peutlnger)^  a  town 
l, 
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furnamed  alfo  Vlpia,  (Antonine)*,  and 
1‘ricejima,  from  being  the  ftation  of  the  thirtieth  le- 
gion,  (Ammian).  Now  Kellen,  a  village  of  the 
duchy  of  Cleves,  a  mile  from  the  Rhine. 

Colonia  Valentia,  (Ptolemy,  Livy)-,  a  town  of 
the  Hither  Spain,  on  the  Turias  ;  deftroyed  by  Pom- 
pey,  (Salluft)  j  reftoied  by  Julius  Ca^far.  Still  cal¬ 
led  Valencia,  on  the  river  Guadalaviar,  in  Valencia. 
W.  Long.  35.  Lat.  39.  20. 

COLONNA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Campagna  of 
Rome,  18  miles  eaft  ward  of  that  city.  E.  Long.  12. 
56.  N.  Lat.  41.  55.  . 

CoLONNA,  Pompey,  cardinal  archbiffiop  of  Mon¬ 
treal  in  Sicily,  and  biftiop  of  a  very  great  number  of 
places,  made  a  confpicuous  figure  in  the  world.  Fie 
was  equally  qualified  to  wear  the  cardinal’s  hat  and 
the  helmet,  and  experienced  more  than  once  the  re¬ 
veries  of  fortune.  Julius  II.  removed  him  from  all 
his  dignities  *,  but  Leo  1.  reftored  him,  created  him 
cardinal,  and  fent  him  on  feveral  embaffies.  ^  Cle¬ 
ment  VIL  divefted  him  of  the  purple,  and  again  re¬ 
ftored  him  to  it.  It  was  pretended  he  was  obliged  to 
him  for  his  exaltation  to  the  papal  throne.  ^  The  pope 
refufing  him  fome  requeft,  he  reproached  him,  faying, 

“  That  it  was  by  his  intereft  he  had  arrived  at  his 
dignity.”  The  pope  replied,  “  It  is  true,  but  let  me 
be  pope,  and  do  not  endeavour  to  be  fo  yourfelf  \  for 
by  adling  as  you  do,  you  endeavour  to  difpoffefs  me 
of  that  you  have  raifed  me  to.”  He  died  viceroy  of 
Naples  in  1532.  He  wrote  fome  poems  in  praife  of 
Ifabella  Filamarlnl,  in  which  he  protefts  the  chaftity 
of  his  wlfhes.  He  wrote  another  work,  De  laudibus 
mulierum* 

COLONNADE,  in  ArchlteBure,  a  periftyle  of  a 
circular  figure  j  or'  a  ferles  of  columns  difpofed  in  a 
circle,  and  infulated  within  fide. 

A  Polyjlyle  Colonnade,  is  that  whofe  numbers  of 
columns  are  too  great  to  be  taken  in  by  the  eye  at  a 
Tingle  view.  Such  is  the  colonnade  of  the  palace  of 
St  Peter’s  at  Rome,  confiftlng  of  284  columns  of  the 
Doric  order,  each  above  four  feet  and  a  half  diameter, 
all  in  Tiburtine  marble. 

COLONOS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  eminence 
near  Athens,  whither  CEdipus,  after  his  banifhment 
from  Thebes,  is  faid  to  have  retired  *,  and  hence  it  is 
that  Sophocles  calls  the  tragedy  on  the  fubjeft  Oedipus 
Colonetis,  A  place  facred  to  Neptune,  and  where 
flood  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  him.  Here  alfo  ftcmd 
Timon’s  tower  -,  who,  for  his  love  of  folitude,  and  ha¬ 
tred  to  mankind,  w'as  called  Mifanthropos ,  (Paufa- 

nias).  .  ^ 

COLONSAY,  one  of  the  Hebrides  or  Weitern 
Iflands  belonging  to  Scotland.  It  comprehends  that 
of  Oronfay,  from  which  it  is  only  feparated  in  time  of 
flood,  and  both  belong  to  the  fame  proprietor,  viz. 
Mr  M‘Neil.  See  Oronsay.  ^ 

COLONUS,  a  hufbandman,  or  villager,  wno  was 
bound  to  pay  yearly  a  certain  tribute,  or  at  certain 
times  of  the  year  to  plough  fome  part  of  the  lord’s 
land  ;  and  from  hence  comes  the  word  clown,  who  is 
called  by  the  Dutch,  boor. 

COLONY,  a  company  of  people  tranfplanted  in¬ 
to  a  remote  province  in  order  to  cultivate  and  inha- 

We  may  diftinguifli  three  kinds  of  colonies.  Brft, 
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Colony.  tTiofe  ferving  to  eafe  or  difcharge  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country,  where  the  people  are  become  too  nume¬ 
rous,  fo  that  they  cannot  any  longer  conveniently 
fubfift. 

The  fecond  are  thofe  eftabliflied  by  vi6lorious  prin¬ 
ces,  and  people  in  the  middle  of  vanquiihed  nations,  to 
keep  them  in  awe  and  obedience. 

The  third  may  be  called  colonies  of  commerce  ;  be- 
caufe,  in  eiFe(Sl,  it  is  trade  that  is  the  foie  occalion  and 
objedl  thereof. 

It  was  by  means  of  the  firil  kind  of  colonies  that, 
fome  ages  after  the  deluge,  the  eaU  firft,  and  fuccef- 
lively  all  the  other  parts  of  the  earth,  became  inha¬ 
bited  \  and  without  mentioning  any  thing  of  the  Phoe¬ 
nician  and  Grecian  colonies,  fo  famous  in  ancient  hi- 
flory,  it  is  notorious  that  it  was  for  the  eftablifliment 
of  fuch  colonies,  that,  during  the  dccleniion  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  thofe  torrents  of  barbarous  nations,  iffuing,  for 
the  generality,  out  of  the  north,  overran  the  Gauls, 
Italy,  and  the  other  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  5  and, 
after  feveral  bloody  battles,  divided  it  with  the  ancient 
inhabitants. 

For  the  fecond  kind  of  colonies,  the  Romans  ufed 
them  more  than  any  other  people  5  and  that  to  fecure 
the  conquefts  they  had  made  from  the  weft  to  the 
eaft.  It  is  well  known  how  many  cities  in  Gaul, 
Germany,  Spain,  and  even  England,  value  themfelves 
on  their  having  been  of  the  number  of  Roman  colo¬ 
nies. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  colonies  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans  :  thofe  fent  by  the  fenate  j  and  the  military  ones, 
confifting  of  old  foldiers,  broken  and  difabled  with  the 
fatigues  of  war,  who  were  thus  provided  with  lands 
as  the  reward  of  their  fervlces.  See  Benefice.  The 
colonies  fent  by  the  fenate  were  either  Roman  or  La¬ 
tin,  i.  e.  compofed  either  of  Roman  citizens  or  Latins. 
The  Colonise  Latlnse  were  fuch  as  enjoyed  the  jus  La- 
til ;  fald  to  conftft  in  thofe  two  things  :  one,  that 
whoever  was  edile  or  prsetor  in  a  town  of  Latium,  be¬ 
came  for  that  reafon  a  Roman  citizen  \  the  other,  that 
the  Latins  were  fubjedl  to  the  edicts  of  their  own  and 
not  to  thofe  of  the  Roman  magiftrates  :  in  the  year  of 
the  city  fix  hundred  and  fixty  two,  after  the  Social 
war,  the  city  was  granted  to  all  Latium,  by  the  lex 
fulia.  The  coloniae  Romanoe,  were  fuch  as  had  the 
jus  Romanum,  but  not  in  its  full  extent  j  namely,  in 
the  right  of  fulFrage,  putting  up  for  honours,  magiftra- 
cies,  command  in  the  army,  &.c.  j  but  the  jus  Qulri- 
tum  only,  or  private  right  y  as  right  of  liberty,  of 
gentility,  or  dignity  of  family,  facrifice,  marriage,  &c. 
For  it  was  long  a  rule,  never  to  grant  the  liberty  of 
the  city  in  full  to  colonies  ;  nor  is  there  any  inftance 
to  the  contrary,  till  after  the  Social  war,  in  the  year 
of  the  city  fix  hundred  and  fixty-two.  According  to 
Ulpian  (1.  i.  Z>.  deCetif)^  there  were  other  colonies, 
which  had  little  more  than  the  name,  only  enjoying 
v/hat  they  called  jus  Italicum^  i.  e.  they  were  free  from 
the  tributes  and  taxes  paid  by  the  provinces.  Such 
were  the  colonies  of  Tyre,  Berytus,  Heliopolis,  Pal¬ 
myra,  &c.  M.  Vaillant  has  filled  a  volume  in  folio 
with  medals  ftruck  by  the  feveral  colonies,  in  honour 
of  the  emperors  who  founded  them.  The  ordinary 
fymbol  they  engraved  on  their  medals,  was  either  an 
eagle  ;  as  when  the  veteran  legions  were  diftrlbuted  in 
the  colonies  j  or  a  labourer,  holding  a  plough  drawn 


by  a  pair  of  oxen  \  as  when  the  colony  confifted  of  or-  ^  Colony, 
dinary  inhabitants.  On  all  the  medals  are  feen  the  ^ 

names  of  the  decemviri,  who  held  the  fame  rank  and 
had  the  fame  authority  there  as  the  confuls  had  at 
Rome. 

Laftly,  the  colonies  of  commerce,  are  thofe  efta- 
blifhcd  by  the  Englifli,  French,  Spaniards,  Portuguefe, 
and  other  nations,  within  thefe  two  laft  centuries,  and 
which  they  continue  ftill  to  eftablifti,  in  feveral  parts 
of  Afia,  Africa,  and  America ;  either  to  keep  up  a 
regular  commerce  with  the  natives,  or  to  cultivate  the 
ground,  by  planting  fugar-canes,  indigo,  tobacco,  and 
other  commodities.  The  principal  of  this  kind  of  co¬ 
lonies,  are  in  the  one  and  the  other  America,  north¬ 
ern  and  fouthern  \  particularly  Peru,  Mexico,  Canada 
(lately  Virginia,  New-England,  Carolina),  la  Loui- 
fiana,  I’Acadia,  Hudfon’s  Bay,  the  Antilles  'iflands, 
Jamaica,  Domingo,  and  the  other  iflands. — In  Africa, 
Madagafcar,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Cape  Verd,  and  its 
iflands,  and  all  thofe  vaft  coafts  extending  thence  as  far 
as  to  the  Red  fea.  Laftly,  in  Afia,  the  famous  Bata¬ 
via  of  the  Dutch  ;  Goa,  Diu,  of  the  Portuguefe  ;  and 
fome  other  lefs  confiderable  places  of  the  Englifh, 

French,  and  Danes. 

The  practice  of  fettling  commercial  colonies  in  dl« 
ftant  countries  hath  been  adopted  by  the  wdfeft  nations 
of  antiquity,  who  a£led  fyftematically  upon  maxims 
of  found  policy.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  cafe 
with  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  Chinefe,  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  the  commercial  ftates  of  Greece,  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  and  even  the  Romans  5  for  though  the  colonies 
of  the  latter  were  chiefly  military,  it  could  eafily  be 
ftiown  that  they  were  like  wife  made  ufe  of  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  trade.  The  favage  nations  who  ruined  the 
Roman  empire,  fought  nothing  but  to  extirpate  or 
hold  in  vaflhlage  thofe  whom  they  overcame  j  and 
therefore,  whenever  princes  enlarged  their  dominions 
at  the  expence  of  their  neighbours,  they  had  recourfe 
to  ftrong  forts  and  garrlfons  to  keep  the  conquered  in 
awe.  For  this  they  have  been  blamed  by  the  famous 
Machiavel,  who  labours  to  fliow,  that  the  fettling  of 
colonies  would  have  been  a  cheaper  and  better  me¬ 
thod  of  bridling  conquered  countries,  than  building 
fortrefles  in  them.  John  de  Witt,  who  was  one  of 
the  ableft  and  beft  ftatefmeii  that  ever  appeared, 
ftrongly  recommended  colonies  j  as  affording  a  refuge 
to  fuch  as  had  been  unfortunate  in  trade  ;  as  opening 
a  field  for  fuch  men  to  exert  their  abilities,  as  through 
w^ant  of  Intereft  could  not  raife  themfelves  in  their 
own  country  j  and  as  a  fupplement  to  hofpltals  and 
other  charitable  foundations,  which  he  thought  in  time 
might  come  to  be  overcharged.  Some,  however,  have 
ridiculed  the  fuppofed  advantages  of  colonies,  and  af- 
ferted  that  they  muft  always  do  mlfchlef  by  depopulat¬ 
ing  the  mother-country. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Britifli  colonies,  undoubtedly 
fhow’S,  that  when  colonifts  become  numerous  and  opu¬ 
lent,  it  is  very  difficult  to  retain  them  in  proper  fub- 
jeftion  to  the  parent  ftate.  It  becomes  then  a  quef- 
tion  not  vciy  eafily  anfw’ered,  how  far  they  are  entit¬ 
led  to  the  rights  they  had  as  inhabitants  of  the  mother- 
country,  or  how  far  they  are  bound  by  its  laws  ?  On 
this  fubjedl  Mr  Blackftone  hath  the  following  obferva- 
tions. 

“  Plantations,  or  colonies  in  diftant  countries,^  are 
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Colony,  either  fuch  where  the  lands  are  claimed  by  right  of 
occupancy  only,  by  finding  them  defert  and  unculti¬ 
vated,  and  peopling  them  from  the  mother-country ; 
or  where,  when  already  cultivated,  they  have  either 
been  gained  by  conqueft,  or  ceded  to  us  by  treaties. 
And  both  the  rights  are  founded  upon  the  law  of  na¬ 
ture,  or  at  leaft  on  that  of  nations.  But  there  is  a 
difference  between  thefe  two  fpecies  of  colonies  with 
refpeft  to  the  laws  by  which  they  are  bound.  For  it 
hath  been  held,  that  if  an  uninhabited  country  be  dif- 
covered  and  planted  by  Engliffi  fubje£ls,  all  the  Eng- 
iifli  laws  then  in  being,  which  are  the  birthright  of 
every  fub]e<51:,  are  immediately  there  in  force.  But 
this  muff  be  underftood  with  many  and  very  great  re- 
flriftions.  Such  colonifts  carry  with  them  only  fo 
much  of  the  Englilh  law  as  is  applicable  to  their  own 
fituation,  and  the  condition  of  an  infant  colony  ^  fuch, 
for  inffance,  as  the  general  rules  of  inheritance,  and  of 
proteftion  from  perfonal  Injuries.  The  artificial  re- 
iineraents  and  diftinclions  Incident  to  the  property  of  a 
great  and  commercial  people,  the  laws  of  policy  and 
revenue  (fuch  efpecially  as  are  enforced  by  penalties), 
the  mode  of  maintenance  for  the  eftabllfhed  clergy,  the 
jurifdiaion  of  fpirltual  courts,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
provifions,  are  neither  neceffary  nor  convenient  for 
them,  and  therefore  are  not  in  force.  ^  What  fliall  be 
admitted,  and  what  rejected,  at  what  times,  and  under 
what  reftriaions,  muff,  in  cafes  of  difpute,  be  decid- 
ed  in  the  firft  inffance  by  their  own  provincial  judica¬ 
ture,  fubje6l  to  the  revifion  and  controul  of  the  king 
in  council  •,  the  whole  of  their  conftitution  being  alfo 
liable  to  be  new-modelled  and  reformed  by  the  gene¬ 
ral  fuperintending  power  of  the  legiffature  in  the  mo¬ 
ther-country.  But  In  conquered  or  ceded  countries, 
that  have  already  law's  of  their  own,  the  king  may  in¬ 
deed  alter  and  change  thofe  laws  j  but,  till  he  does 


actually  change  them,  the  ancient  laws  of  the  country 
remain,  unlefs  fuch  as  are  againff  the  law  of  God,  as 
in  an  Infidel  country.  Our  American  plantations  are 
principally  of  this  latter  fort,  being  obtained  in  the 
laft  century,  either  by  right  of  conqueff  and  driving 
out  the  natives  (with  what  natural  juffice  I  (hall  not  at 
prefent  inquire),  or  by  treaties.  And  therefore,  the 
common  law  of  England,  as  fuch,  has  no  allowance  or 
authority  there  5  they  being  no  part  of  the  mother- 
country,  but  diftin£l  (though  dependent)  dominions. 
They  are  fubjea:,  however,  to  the  controul  of  the  par¬ 
liament  y  though  (like  Ireland,  Mann,  and  the  reft) 
not  bound  by  any  afts  of  parliament,  unlefs  particular¬ 
ly  named.’’ 

With  refpe6l  to  their  interior  polity,  our  colonies, 
whether  thofe  we  formerly  poffcffed  or  ftill  poffefs, 
may  be  diffinguifhed  into  three  forts.  1.  Provincial 
eftablhhments,  the  conftitutions  of  which  depend  on 
the  refpe6live  commiffions  iffued  by  the  crown  to 
the  governors,  and  the  inftruftions  which  ufually  ac¬ 
company  thofe  commiffions  j  under  the  authority  of 
which  provincial  affemblies  are  conftituted,  with  the 
power  of  making  local  ordinances  not  lepugnant  to 
the  laws  of  Britain.  2.  Proprietary  governments, 
granted  out  by  the  crown  to  individuals,  in  the  nature 
pf  feudatory  principalities,  with  all  their  inferior  rega¬ 
lities,  and  fubordinate  powers  of  legiffation,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  owners  of  counties  palatine  ; 
yet  ftill  with  thefe  exprefs  conditions,  that  the  ends 


for  which  the  grant  was  made  be  fubftantially  purfued,  Colony 
and  that  nothing  be  attempted  which  may  derogate  J 
from  the  fovereignty  of  the  mother-country.  3.  Char- 
ter  governments,  in  the  nature  of  civil  corporatioris  j 
with  the  power  of  making  bye-laws  for  their  own  in¬ 
terior  regulation,  not  contrary  to  tVie  laws  of  Britain  , 
and  wath  fuch  rights  and  authorities  as^  are  fpecially 
given  them  in  their  feveral  charters  of  incorporation. 

The  forrti  of  government,  in  moft  of  them,  is  bor¬ 
rowed  from  that  of  England.  They  have  a  governor 
named  by  the  king  (or,  in  fome  proprietary  colonies, 
by  the  proprietor),  who  is  feprei’entative  or  deputy. 

They  have  courts  of  juftice  of  their  own,  from  whofe 
decifions  an  appeal  lies  to  the  king  in  council  here  in 
England.  Their  general  affemblies,  which  are  their 
houfe  of  commons,  together  with  their  council  of  ftate, 
being  their  upper  houfe,  wdth  the  concurrence  of  the 
kingt  or  his  reprefentative  the  governor,  make  laws 
fuited  to  their  own  emergencies.  But  it  is  particu¬ 
larly  declared,  by  ftat.  7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  22.  that  all 
laws,  bye-laws,  ufages,  and  cuftoms,  which  (hall  be  in 
praaice  in  any  of  the  plantations,  repugnant  to  any 
law  made  or  to  be  made  in  this  kingdom  relative  to 
the  fald  plantations,  (liall  be  utterly  void  and  of  none 
effea.  And,  becaufe  feveral  of  the  colonies  had  claim¬ 
ed  the  foie  and  exclufive  right  of  impofing  taxes  upon 
themfelves,  the  ftatute  6  Geo.  III.  c.  I  2.  exprefsly 
declares,  that  all  his  majefty’s  colonies  in  America, 
have  been,  are,  and  of  right  ought^  to  be,  fubordinate 
to  and  dependent  upon  the  imperial  crown  and  par¬ 
liament  of  Great  Britain,  who  have  full  power  and 
authority  to  make  laws  and  ftatutes  of  fufficient  vali¬ 
dity  to  bind  the  colonies  and  people  of  America,  fub- 
jefts  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  in  all  cafes  what- 
foever.  And  the  attempting  to  enforce  this  by  other 
a£ls  of  parliament,  penalties,  and  at  laft  by  military 
power,  gave  rife,  as  is  well  known,  to  the  late  revolt 
and  final  feparation  of  thirteen  colonies.  See  the  arti¬ 
cle  America.  This  country  is  now  detached  from 
Britain,  and  confifts  of  13  independent  dates,  fome- 
times  denominated  the  United  Provinces. 

COLOPHON,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  town  of 
Ionia,  in  the  Hither  Afia,  on  a  promontory^  on  the  E- 
gean  fea,  and  wafhed  by  the  Halefus.  1  he  ancient 
Colophon  was  deftroyed  by  Lyfimachus,  in  his  war 
with  Antigonus,  in  order  to  enlarge  Ephefus.  Pau- 
fanias  fays,  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  neighbourhood,  jn  a 
more  commodious  feite.  This  was  one  of  the  cities 
that  laid  claim  to  Homer.  Cohphonem  adderCy  a  pro¬ 
verbial  faying,  explained  by  Strabo  to  denote,  that  the 
Colophonian  horfe  turned  the  fcales  in  favour  of  the 
fide  on  which  they  fought.  The  Colophonians  had  a 
grove,  a  temple,  and  an  oracle  of  Apollo  Clarius 
(Strabo).  Of  this  town  was  the  poet  Antimaenus, 
remarked  on  for  his  turgid  ftyle  by  Catullus.  He 
wrote  a  life  of  Homer,  whom  he  makes  a  Colophonian 

^ ^COLOPHONY,  in  Pharmacy y  black  refin,  or  tur¬ 
pentine,  boiled  in  water,  and  afterwards  dried  j  or, 
which  is  ftill  better,  the  caput  mortuum  remaining  af¬ 
ter  the  diftillation  of  the  ethereal  oil,  being  further 
urged  by  a  more  intenfe  and  long  continued  fire.— It 
receives  its  name  of  colophoniay  from  Colophon  a  city 
of  Ionia,  becaufe  the  beft  was  formerly  brought  from 
thence.  Two  forts  are  mentioned  in  ancient  writings ; 

the. 
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Coioquin-  the  one  dry,  the  other  In  a  liquid  ftate.  The  latter 
tida  feems  to  have  been  liquid  pitch,  which  is  the  crude 
Colour  brought  from  Colophon  ;  the  other 

ip  -  •  was  called  friBa^  and  confided  only  of  the  for¬ 

mer  deprived  of  its  humid  parts. 

COLOQUINTIDA,  in  Botany.  See  Cucumis. 

COLORATURA,  in  Mujtc^  denotes  all  manner  of 
variations,  trlllos,  diminutions,  &c.  ferving  to  make  a 
fong  agreeable. 

COLORNO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Parmafan, 
near  the  river  Po,  eight  miles  from  Parma.  The  duke 
of  Parma  has  a  pleafure-houfe  here,  one  of  the  mod 
delightful  feats  in  all  Italy,  and  the  gardens  are  very 
iine.  E.  Long.  9.  15.  N.  Lat.  44.  54. 

COLOSS^,  or  CoLOSE^,  in  Ancient  Geogra¬ 
phy^  a  confiderable  town  of  Phrygia  Magna,  in  which 
the  Lycus  falls  into  a  gulf,  and  at  the  diftance  of  five 
dadia  emerges  again,  and  runs  into  the  Meander  (He¬ 
rodotus).  Others  fay,  the  genuine  name  is  Coloffce^ 
and  the  people  Colojfenfes,  to  whom  St  Paul  wrote  an 
epiftle  :  Strabo  calls  them  ColoJJ'eni.  In  Nero’s  time 
the  town  was  dellroyed  by  an  earthquake  (Orofius). 

COLOSSUS,  a  ilatue  of  enormous  or  gigantic  fize. 
The  mod  eminent  of  this  kind  was  the  coloflus  of 
Rhodes,  a  datue  of  Apollo,  fo  high,  that  fiiips  palTed 
^vith  full  fails  betwixt  its  legs.  It  was  the  workman- 
fliip  of  Chares,  a  difciple  of  Lyfippus,  who  fpent  12 
years  in  making  it :  it  was  at  length  overthrown  by  an 
earthquake,  after  having  dood  1360  years.  Its  height 
w^as  fix  fcore  and  fix  feet  :  there  were  few  people  who 
could  fathom  its  thumb,  &c.  When  the  Saracens  be¬ 
came  podefled  of  the  ifiand,  the  datue  was  found  pro- 
drate  on  the  ground  :  they  fold  it  to  a  Jew,  who  load¬ 
ed  900  camels  with  the  brafs. 

The  bafis  that  fupported  it  vras  a  triangular  figure  j 
Its  extremities  were  fudalned  with  60  pillars  of  marble. 
There  was  a  winding  daircafe  to  go  up  to  the  top  of 
it,  from  whence  one  might  dlfcover  Syria,  and  the 
fhips  that  went  into  Egypt,  in  a  great  looklng-glafs, 
that  was  hung  about  the  neck  of  the  datue.  Among 
the  antiquities  of  Rome,  there  are  feven  famous  colof- 
fufes  ;  tw^o  of  Jupiter,  as  many  of  Apollo,  one  of  Ne¬ 
ro,  one  of  Doraitian,  and  one  of  the  Sun. 

COLOSTRUM,  the  fird  milk  of  any  animal  after 
bringing  forth  young,  called  in  fome  places  heejllngs. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  milk  is  generally  cathartic, 
and  purges  the  meconium ;  thus  ferving  both  as  an 
aliment  and  medicine. 

An  emulfion  prepared  with  turpentine  dldblved 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  is  fometimes  called  by  this 
name. 

COLOSWAR,  a  large  and  celebrated  town  of 
Tranfylvania,  where  the  fenates  have  their  meetings. 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  Samos,  in  E.  Long,  21.  35. 
N.  Lat.  46.  53. 

COLOUR,  in  Phyjics,  a  property  Inherent  in  light, 
by  which,  according  to  the  various  fizes  of  its  parts, 
or  from  fome  other  caufe,  it  excites  different  vibrations 
in  the  optic  nerve  j  which  propagated  to  the  fenforium, 
affedl:  the  mind  with  different  fenfations.  Sec  Chro¬ 
matics  and  Optics. 

Colour,  in  Paintings  is  applied  both  to  the  drugs, 
and  to  the  tints  produced  by  thofe  drugs  varioufly  mlx- 
isd  and  applied. 

The  principal  colours  ufed  by  painters  are  red  and 
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wLite  lead,  or  cerufe ;  yellow  and  red  ochres ;  feveral 
kinds  of  earth,  umbre,  orplinent,  lamp-black,  burnt 
ivory,  black  lead,  cinnabar  or  vermilion,  gamboge, 
lacca,  blue  and  green  afhes,  verdigris,  biftre,  bice, 
fmalt,  carmine,  ultramarine  :  each  of  which,  with 
their  ufes,  8cc.  are  to  be  found  under  their  proper  ar¬ 
ticles. 

Of  thefe  colours  fome  are  ufed  tempered  with  gum- 
water,  fome  ground  wdth  oil,  others  only  in  frefco, 
and  others  for  miniature. 

Painters  reduce  all  the  colours  they  ufe  under  thefe 
two  claffes,  of  dark  and  light  colours  ;  dark  colours 
are  black,  and  all  others  that  are  obfeure  and  earthy, 
as  umbre,  biftre,  &c. 

Under  light  colours  are  comprehended  white,  and  all 
that  approach  neareft  to  it. 

Painters  alfo  diftingulfti  colours  Into  fimple  and 
mineral. 

Under  fimple  colours  they  rank  all  thofe  which  are 
extracted  from  vegetables,  and  which  will  not  bear 
the  fire  j  as  the  yellow  made  of  faffron,  French  ber¬ 
ries,  lacca,  and  other  tindlurcs  extrafted  from  flowers, 
ufed  by  limners,  illumlners,  &c. 

The  mineral  colours  are  thofe  which  being  drawn 
from  metals,  &:c.  are  able  to  bear  the  fire,  and  there¬ 
fore  ufed  by  enamellers.  Changeable  and  permanent 
colours  is  another  divifion,  wrhich,  by  fome,  is  made  of 
colours. 

Changeable  colours  are  fuch  as  depend  on  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  obje£ls  with  refpedl  to  the  eye,  as  that  of 
a  pigeon’s  neck,  taffeties,  &c.  the  firft,  however,  be¬ 
ing  attentively  viewed  by  the  microfeope,  each  fibre 
of  the  feathers  appears  compofed  of  feveral  little 
fquares,  alternately  red  and  green,  fo  that  they  are  fix¬ 
ed  colours. 

JVater-CoLouRS,  are  fuch  as  are  ufed  in  painting 
with  gum-w'ater  or  fize,  without  being  mixed  with 
oil. 

Incapacity  of  difinguifhing  Colours,  Of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  defedl  in  vifion,  w^e  have  the  following  in- 
ftances  in  the  Phllofophical  Tranfaftlons  for  1777* 
One  of  the  perfons  lived  at  Maryport  in  Cumberland. 
The  account  w^as  communicated  by  Mr  Huddart  to 
Dr  Prieftley,  and  is  as  follows.  “  His  name  was 
Harris,  by  trade  a  flioemaker.  I  had  often  heard 
from  others,  that  he  could  difeern  the  form  and  mag¬ 
nitude  of  all  objects  very  diftindlly,  but  could  not  di- 
ftinguilh  colours.  This  report  having  excited  my  cu- 
rlofity,  I  coiiverfed  with  him  frequently  on  this  fub- 
je(ff.  The  account  he  gave  was  this  :  That  he  had 
reafon  to  believe  other  perfons  faw  fomething  in  ob- 
jefts  w’hich  he  could  not  fee  y  that  their  language 
feemed  to  mark  qualities  wdth  precifion  and  confidence, 
which  he  could  only  guefs  at  with  hefitation,  and  fre¬ 
quently  with  error.  His  firft  fufpicion  of  this  arofe 
when  he  was  about  four  years  old.  Having  by  acci¬ 
dent  found  in  the  ftreet  a  child’s  ftocking,  he  carried 
it  to  a  neighbouring  houfe  to  inquire  for  the  owner  5 
he  obferved  the  people  called  it  a  red  ftocking,  though 
he  did  not  underftand  why  they  gave  it  that  denomi¬ 
nation,  as  he  himfelf  thought  it  completely  deferibed 
by  being  called  a  foching.  This  circumftance,  how¬ 
ever,  remained  in  his  memory,  and,  together  with  fub- 
fequent  obfervations^  led  him  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
defedl. 
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He  alfo  obferved,  that  when  young,  other  chil¬ 
dren  could  difcern  cherries  on  a  tree,  by  fome  pretend¬ 
ed  difference  of  colour,  though  he  could  only  diftin- 
guiih  them  from  the  leaves  by  the  difference  of  their 
fize  and  Qiape.  He  obferved  alfo,  that  by  means  of 
this  difference  of  colour  they  could  fee  the  cherries  at 
a  greater  diftance  than  he  could,  though  he  could  fee 
other  obje61s  at  as  a  great  a  diftance  as  they,  that  is, 
where  the  fight  was  not  aftifted  by  the  colour.  Large 
objefts  he  could  fee  as  well  as  other  perfons ;  and 
even  the  fmaller  ones  if  they  w’ere  not  enveloped  in 
other  things,  as  in  the  cafe  of  cherries  among  the 
leaves. 

“  I  believe  he  could  never  do  more  than  guefs  the 
name  of  any  colour  j  yet  he  could  diftinguiftr  white 
from  black,  or  black  from  any  light  or  bright  colour. 
Love  or  ftraw  colour  he  called  white^  and  different 
colours  he  frequently  called  by  the  fame  name  j  yet 
he  could  difcern  a  difference  between  them  when  pla¬ 
ced  together.  In  general,  colours  of  an  equal  degree 
of  brightnefs,  however  they  tdight  otherwife  difter,  he 
confounded  together.  Yet  a  ftriped  ribbon  he  could 
diftinguiili  from  a  plain  one  ;  but  he  could  not  tell 
what  the  colours  were  with  any  tolerable  exadlnefs. 
Lark  colours,  in  general,  he  oiten  miftook  for  black  5 
but  never  imagined  wdiite  to  be  a  dark  colour,  nor 
dark  to  be  a  white  colour. 

“  He  w^as  an  intelligent  man,  and  very  defirous  of 
underftanding  the  nature  of  light  and  colours ;  for 
which  end  he  had  attended  a  courfe  of  kftures  in  na¬ 
tural  philofophy. 

“  He  had  two  brothers  in  the  fame  circumftances  as 
to  fight  ;  and  two  other  brothers  and  fifters,  who,  as 
well  as  their  parents,  had  nothing  of  this  defe£l. 

“  One  of  the  fiift  mentioned  brothers,  v;ho  is  now 
living,  I  met  with  at  Dublin,  and  wifhed  to  try  his 
capacity  to  diftinguifti  the  colours  in  a  prifm  j  but  not 
having  one  by  me,  I  alked  him,  whether  he  had  ever 
feen  a  rainbow  ?  he  replied.  He  had  often,  and  could 
diftinguifti  the  difterent  colours  5  meaning  only,  that  it 
was  compofed  of  different  colours,  for  he  could  not  tell 
what  they  were. 

“  I  then  procured,  and  ftiowed  him  a  piece  of  rib¬ 
bon  ;  he  immediately,  and  without  any  difficulty,  pro¬ 
nounced  it  a  ftriped,  and  not  a  plain,  ribbon.  He 
then  attempted  to  name  the  different  ftripes  :  the  fe- 
veral  ftripes  of  white  he  uniformly  and  without  hcfi- 
tation  called  white  ;  the  four  black  ftripes  he  was  de¬ 
ceived  in  *,  for  three  of  them  he  thought  brown, 
though  they  were  exa(51:ly  of  the  fame  ftinde  with  the 
other,  which  he  properly  called  black.  He  fpoke, 
however,  with  diffidence,  as  to  all  thofe  ftripes  j  and 
n  muft  be  owned,  that  the  black  was  not  very  di- 
ftin61:  j  the  light  green  he  called  yellow^  *,  but  he  was 
not  very  pofitive  j  he  faid,  “  I  think  this  is  what  you 
call  yellow.”  The  middle  ftripe,  which  had  a  flight 
tinge  of  red,  he  called  a  fort  of  blue.  But  he  was 
meft  of  all  deceived  by  the  orange  colour,  of  which  he 
fpoke  very  confidently,  faying,  “  This  is  the  colour  of 
grafs,  this  is  green.”  I  alfo  ftiowed  him  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  ribbons,  the  colour  of  which  he  fometimes 
named  rightly,  and  fometimes  as  differently  as  poffible 
from  the  true  colour. 

“  I  afK-ed  him,  whether  he  imagined  it  poffible  for 
all  the  various  colours  he  faw  to  be  mere  difference  of 


light  and  ftiade  ;  and  that  all  colours  could  be  compo¬ 
fed  of  thefe  two  mixtures  only  ?  With  fome  hefitation'^ 
he  replied,  No,  he  did  imagine  there  was  fome  other 
difference. 

“  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  experiment  of  the 
ftriped  ribbon  was  made  in  the  day-time,  and  in  a  good 
light.” 

Colours  for  faming  different  hinds  of  Stones*  See 
Chemistry. 

Colour,  in  Dyeing,  See  Dyeing. 

Colour  of  Plants ^  is  an  attribute  found  to  be  very 
variable.  Different  colours  are  obferved,  not  only  in 
different  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  but  likewife  in 
different  parts  of  the  fame  individual.  Thus,  marvel 
of  Peru,  and  fweet-william,  have  frequently  petals  of 
different  colours  on  the  fame  plant.  Three  or  four 
difterent  colours  are  frequently  found  upon  the  fame 
leaf  or  flower,  as  on  the  leaves  of  the  amaranthus 
tricolor,  and  the  flowers  of  the  tulip,  auricula,  three- 
coloured  violet  and  others.  To  produce  the  mod 
beautiful  and  ftriking  variety  of  colours  in  fuch 
flowers,  is  the  principal  delight  and  bufinefs  of  the 
florift. 

The  primitive  colours,  and  their  intermediate  (hades 
or  gradations  enumerated  by  botanifts,  are  as  follow  ; 

Water-colours,  hyalinus. 

White. 

Lead-colour,  cinereus. 

Black,  niger. 

Brown, 

Pitch-black,  ater. 

Yellow,  luteus. 

Straw-colour,  favus. 

Flame-colour,  fulvus. 

Iron-colour,  gilvus. 

Red. 

Flefh-colour,  incarnatus^ 

Scarlet,  coccineus. 

Purple. 

Violet-colour,  cariileo-purpvrcus* 

Blue,  caruleus. 

Green. 

Thefe  colours  feem  to  be  appropriated  to  particular 
parts  of  the  plant.  Thus,  white  is  moft  common  in 
roots,  fvveet  berries,  and  the  petals  of  fpring  flowers. 
Water-colour,  in  the  filaments  and  ftyles.  Black,  in 
the  roots  and  feeds;  rarelv  in  the  feed-veffel,  and 
fcarce  ever  to  be  found  in  the  petals.  Yellow*  is  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  antherae  or  tops  of  the  ftamina  ;  as  like¬ 
wife  in  the  petals  of  autumnal  flowers,  and  the  com¬ 
pound  legulated  flowers  of  Linnaeus.  Red  is  common 
in  the  petals  of  dimmer  flowers,  and  in  the  acid  fruits. 
Blue  and  violet-colour,  in  the  petals.  Green,  in  the 
leaves  and  calyx,  but  rarely  in  the  petals.  ^  In  the  in¬ 
terchanging  of  colours,  which  in  plants  is  found  to 
depend  upon  differences  in  heat,  climate,  foil,  and  cul¬ 
ture,  a  fort  of  ele6live  attraflion  is  obferved  to  take 
place.  Thus,  red  is  more  eafily  changed  into  white 
and  blue  ;  blue  into  rvhite  and  yellow  ;  yellow  into 
white  ;  and  white  into  purple.  A  red  colour  is  often 
changed  into  a  white,  in  the  flowers  of  heath,  mother 
of  thyme,  betony,  pink,  vifeous  campion,  cucuhaluSy 
trefoil,  orchis,  fox-glove,  thiftle,  cudweed,  faw-wort. 
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toloiir.  rofe,  poppy,  fumitory,  and  geranium  *  ,  .  . 

- — r-*-'  to  blue  in  pimpernel.  Blue  is  changed  into  white  in 
belhtlower,  gteek-valerian,  bindweed,  columbine,  violet 
vetch,  milk-wort,  goat’s  rue,  viper’s  buglofs,  comfrey, 
borrage,  hylfop,  dragon’s  head,  fcabious,  blue-bottle, 
and  fuccory.  Blue  is  changed  into  yellow  in  crocus. 
Yellow  paffes  eafdy  into  white  in  melilot,  agrimony, 
mullein,  tulip,  hlattaria^  or  moth-mullein,  and  corn  ma¬ 
rigold.  White  is  changed  into  purple  in  wood-forrel, 
thorn-apple,  peafe,  and  daify. 

Although  plants  are  fometimes  obferved  to  change 
their  colour  upon  being  moiftened  with  coloured  juices, 
vet  that  quality  in  vegetables  feems  not  fo  much 
owing  to  the  nature  of  their  uourilhment,  as  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  internal  and  external  air,  heat,  light,  and 
the  primitive  organization  of  the  parts.  In  fupport 
of  this  opinion,  we  may  obferve  with  Dr  Grew,  that 
there  is  a  far  lefs  variety  in  the  colours  of  roots  than 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  plant ;  the  pulp  within  the 
fkin,  being  ufually  white,  fometimes  yellow,  rarely 
red.  That  this  effea  is  produced  by  their  fmall  in- 
tercourfe  with  the  external  air  appears  from  this  cir- 
cumftance,  that  the  upper  parts  of  roots,  when  they 
happen  to  Hand  naked  above  the  ground,  are  often 
dyed  with  feveral  colours  :  thus  the  tops  of  forrel 
roots  turn  red  j  thofe  of  turnips,  mullein,  and  radilhes, 
purple  \  and  many  others  green  j  whilft  thofe  parts  of 
the  fame  roots  which  lie  more  under  ground  are  com¬ 
monly  white.  The  green  colour  is  fo  proper  to  leaves, 
that  many,  as  thofe  of  fage,  the  young  fprouts  of  St 
John’s  wort,  and  others  which  are  reddilh  when  in  the 
bud,  acquire  a  perfe^  green  upon  being  fully  expand¬ 
ed.  In  like  manner,  the  leaves  of  the  fea-fide  grdpe,  (/>o- 
ly^omuji),  which  when  young  are  entirely  red,  become, 
as" they  advance  in  growth,  perfeftly  green,  except  the 
middle  and  tranfverfe  ribs,  which  retain  their  former 
colour. 

As  flowers  gradually  open  and  are  expofed  to  the 
air,  they  throw  off  their  old  colour,  and  acquire  a  new 
one.  In  faft,  no  flower  has  its  proper  colour  till  it  is 
fully  expanded.  Thus  the  purple  ftock-julyflowers 
are  white  or  pale  in  the  bud.  In  like  manner  ba¬ 
chelor’s  buttons,  blue-bottle,  poppy,  red  dailies,  and 
many  other  flowers,  though  of  divers  colours  when 
blown,  are  all  white  in  the  bud.  Nay,  many  flowers 
change  their  colours  thrice  fucceflTively  ;  thus,  the  very 
young  buds  of  lady’s  looking-ghfs,  buglofs,  and  the 
like,  are  all  white  ;  the  larger  buds  purple,  or  murrey  j 
and  the  open  flowers  blue. 

With  refpe(fl  to  the  colours  of  the  juices  of  plants, 
we  may  obferve,  that  moft  refinous  gums  are  tindlured; 
fome,  however,  are  limpid  ;  that  which  drops  from  the 
domeftic  pine  is  clear  as  rock-water.  The  milk  of 
fome  plants  is  pale,  as  in  burdock  ;  of  others  white,  as 
in  dandelion,  euphorbium,  and  fcorzonera  \  and  of 
others  yellow,  as  in  lovage,  and  greater  celandine. 
Moll  mucilages  have  little  colour,  tafle,  or  fmell.  Of 
all  the  colours  above  enumerated,  green  is  the  moft 
common  to  plants,  black  the  moft  rare. 

Colour  being  a  quality  in  plants  fo  apt  to^  change, 
ought  never  to  be  employed  in  diftii\guifliing  their 
fpecies.  Thtfe  ought  to  be  charaflerized  from  cir- 
cumftances  not  liable  to  alteration  by  culture  or  other 
accidents.  The  fame  inconftancy  of  colour  obferved 
in  the  flowers,  is  likewife  to  be  found  in  the  other 
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Berries  frequently  change  from  green  ^ 
to  red,  and  from  red  to  white.  Even  in  ripe  fruits, 
the  colour,  whether  white,  red,  or  blue,  is  apt  to  vary  j 
particularly  in  apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cheiry  trees. 
Seeds  are  more  conftant  in  point  of  colour  than  the 
veffel  which  contains  them.  In  the  feeds,  however, 
of  the  poppy,  oats,  pea,  bean,  and  kidney-bean,  va¬ 
riations  are  frequently  obferved.  The  root,  too,  al¬ 
though  not  remarkably  fubjedl  to  change,  is  found  to 
vary  in  lome  fpecies  of  carrot  and  ladifli.  Eeaves 
frequently  become  fpotted,  as  in  a  fpecies  of  orchis, 
hawk-weed,  ranunculus,  knot-grafs,  and  lettuce  ;  but 
feldom  relinquifh  their  green  colour  altogether.  I'hofe 
of  fome  fpecies  of  amaranthus,  or  flower-gentle,  are 
beautifully  coloured.  The  fpots  that  appear  on  the 
furface  of  the  leaves  are  of  different  colours,  liable  to 
vary,  and  not  feldom  difappear  altogether.  The 
leaves  of  officinal  lung-wort,  and  fome  fpecies  of  fow- 
bread,  forrel,  trefoil,  and  ranunculus,  are  covered  with 
white  fpots.  Thofe  of  dog’s-tooth  violet,  with  purple 
and  white.  Thofe  of  feveral  fpecies  of  ranunculus,  and 
orchis  with  black  and  purple.  Thofe  of  amaranthus  tri¬ 
color,  with  green,  red,  and  yellow.  T  hofe  of  ranunculus 
acris,  and  a  fpecies  of  bog-bean,  with  red  or  purple.  The 
under  furface  of  the  leaves  of  fome  fpecies  of  pimpernel 
and  the  fea-plantain  is  marked  with  a  number  of  dots  or 
points;  a  white  line  runs  through  the  leaves  of  Indiait 
reed,  black-berried  heath,  and  a  fpecies  of  Canary 
grafs  :  and  the  margin  or  brim  of  the  leaf,  in  fome  fpe¬ 
cies  of  box,  honeyfuckle,  ground-ivy,  and  the  ever¬ 
green  oak,  is  of  a  filver-white  colour.  The  whole  plant 
is  often  found  to  affume  a  colour  that  is  unnatural  Oi. 
foreign  to  it.  The  varieties  in  fome  fpecies  of  eryngo^ 
mug-wort,  orrach,  amaranthus,  purfiane,  and  lettuce, 
furnifh  examples. 

Such  being  the  inconftancy  of  colour  In  all  the  parts 
of  the  plant,  fpeclfic  names  derived  from  that  quality 
are  very  properly,  by  Linnoius,  deemed  erioneous, 
whether  they  refpeft  the  colour  of  the  flowei,  fiuit, 
feeds,  root,  leaves,  or  exprefs  In  general  the  beauty 
or  deformity  of  the  entire  plant,  with  a  particular 
view  to  that  circumftance.  Of  this  impropriety,  com¬ 
mitted  by  former  botanifts,  Linnteus  himfelf  is  not  al¬ 
ways  guiltlefs.  Thus  the  two  fpecies  oifarracena,  or 
the  fide-faddle  flower,  are  diftinguiftied  by  the  colour 
of  their  petals  into  the  yellow  and  purple  larracena ; 
although  the  (hapes  and  figure  of  the  leaves  afl:orded 
much  more  conftant  as  weli  as  ftrlking  charaaers.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  of  his  lupinus  albus  and  luteus  ;  re- 
feda  alba,  glauca,  and  lutea  ;  angelica  atro-purpurea; 
diaamnus  albus  ;  lamlum  album  ;  felago  coccinea;  fida 
alba  ;  pafliflora  rubra,  lutea,  Incarnata,  and  cocrulea  ; 
and  of  many  others,  in  which  the  fpccific  name  is  de¬ 
rived  from  a  charaaer  or  quality  that  is  fo  liable  to  vary 
in  the  fame  fpecies. 

We  (hall  conclude  this  article  with  obferving,^  that 
of  all  fenfible  qualities,  colour  is  t.'^e  leaft  ufeful  in  in¬ 
dicating  the  virtues  and  powers  of  vegetables.  The 
following  general  pofitions  on  this  fubjea  arc  laid  down 
by  LInneeus,  and  feem  fufficiently  confirmed  by^  ex¬ 
periment.  A  yellow  colour  generally  indicates  a  bitter 
tafte;  as  in  gentian,  aloe,  celandine,  turmeric,  and  other 
yellow  flowers.  Red  indicates  an  acid  or  four  tafle  ; 
as  in  cranberries,  barberries,  currants,  rafpberries, 
mulberxies,  cherries ;  the  fruit  of  the  rofe,  fea-buck- 
M  m  2  thorn, 
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Colours,  thorn,  and  fervice-tree.  Herbs  that  turn  red  towards 
Colour-  have  likewife  a  four  tafte  ;  as  forrel,  wood- 

— .  forrel,  and  bloody  dock.  Green  indicate?  a  crude  al* 
kaline  tafte,  as  in  leaves  and  unripe  fruits.  A  pale  co¬ 
lour  denotes  an  infipid  tafte,  as  in  endive,  afparagus, 
and  lettuce.  White  promifes  a  fweet  lufcious  tafte  5 
as  in  white  currants  and  plums,  fv/eet  apples,  &.C. 
Laftly,  black  indicates  a  harfh,  naufeous,  difkgreeable 
tafte  y  as  in  the  berries  of  deadly  nightlhade,  myrtle¬ 
leaved  fiimach,  herb-chriftoplier,  and  others  5  many  of 
which  are  not  only  unpleafant  to  the  tafte,  but  perni¬ 
cious  and  deadly  in  their  efte^ls. 

To  be  afcertained  of  the  acid  or  alkaline  property 
of  any  plant,  exprefs^fome  of  the  juice,  and  rub  it  up¬ 
on  a  piece  of  blue  paper  ^  which,  if  the  plant  in  que- 
ftion  is  of  an  acid  nature,  will  turn  red  ,  if  of  an  alka¬ 
line,  green.  For  the  methods  of  extrading  colours 
from  the  different  parts  of  plants,  fee  the  article 
Col  our-  Making, 

Difference  of  Colour  of  the  Human  Species.  See  Com¬ 
plexion. 

Colour,  in  Heraldry.  The  colours  generally  ufed 
In  heraldry  are,  red,  blue,  black,  green,  and  purple  j 
which  the  heralds  call  guleSy  o%ureyfahley  vert  or fnopUy 

pur  pure ;  tenne,  or  tawny,  and  fanguine,  are  not 
fo  common  j  as  to  yellow  and  white,  called  or  and  ar- 
genty  they  are  metals,  not  colours. 

The  metals  and  colours  are  fometimes  expreffed  in 
blazon  by  the  names  of  precious  ftones,  and  fometimes 
by  thofe  of  planets  or  ftars.  See  Blazoning. 

CEnomaus  is  faid  firft  to  have  invented  the  diftinc- 
tions  of  colours,  to  diftinguifli  the  gundillae  of  comba¬ 
tants  at  the  Circenftan  games  5  the  green  for  thofe 
who  reprefented  the  earth,  and  blue  for  thofe  who  le- 
prefented  the  fea. 

Colours,  in  the  military  art,  include  the  banners, 
flags,  enligns,  &c.  of  all  kinds,  borne  in  the  army  or 
fteet.  See  Flag  and  Standard.' 

Colours,  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches,  are 
ufed  to  diftinguilh  feveral  myfteries  and  feafts  celebra¬ 
ted  therein. 

Five  colours  only  are  regularly  admitted  into  the 
.Latin  church  :  thefe  are  white,  green,  red,  violet,  and 
black.  The  white  is  for  the  myfteries  of  our  Saviour, 
the  feaft  of  the  Virgin,  thofe  of  the  angels,  faints,  and 
confelfors  :  the  red  is  for  the  myfteries  and  folemnlties 
of  the  holy  facraraent,  the  feafts  of  the  apoftles  and 
martyrs  \  the  green  for  the  time  between  pentecoft  and 
advent,  and  from  epiphany  to  feptuagelimaj  the  violet 
in  advent  and  Chriftmas,  in  vigils,  rogations,  &c.  and 
ill  votive  malTes  in  time  of  war  *,  laftly,  the  black  is  for 
the  dead,  and  the  ceremonies  thereto  belonging. 

In  the  Greek  church,  the  ufe  of  colours  is  almoft 
aboliftied,  as  well  as  among  us.  Red  was,  in  the  Greek 
church,  the  colour  for  Chriftmas  and  the  dead,  as  black 
among  us. 

7b  Colour  Strangers  Goods^  is  when  a  freeman  al¬ 
lows  a  foreigner  to  enter  goods  at  the  cuftomhoufe  in 
his  name. 

CoLouR-Mahingy  the  art  of  preparing  the  difFerent 
kinds  of  colours  ufed  in  painting. 

This  art  properly  belongs  to  chemiftry  5  and  is  one 
of  the  moft  curious,  though  leaft  underftood,  parts  of 
it.  The  principles  on  which  colour-makiog  depends 


are  entirely  different  from  thofe  on  which  the  theory  Colour- 
of  other  parts  of  chemiftry  is  founded  ;  and  the  prafli-  niaking. 
cal  part  being  in  the  hands  of  thofe  who  find  it  their  ^~v— ^ 
intcreft  to  conceal  their  methods  as  much  as  poffible, 
it  thence  happens,  that  there  is  not  only  no  diftin^l 
theory  of  this  art,  but  fcarce  a  fingle  good  receipt  for 
making  any  one  colour  hath  ever  appeared. 

The  firft  general  divifion  of  colours  is  into 
and  tranfparent.  By  the  firft  are  meant  fuch  colours 
as,  when  laid  over  paper,  wood,  &c.  cover  them  fully  to  opaque 
fo  as  to  efface  any  other  painting  or  ftain  that  might  and  tranf- 
have  been  there  before  5  the  others  are  of  fuch  a  na-P^^^*^^* 
ture  as  to  leave  the  ground  on  W’hich  they  are  laid 
vifible  through  them.  Of  the  firft  kind  are  white- 
lead,  red-lead,  vermilion,  &c.  j  of  the  latter  kind  are 
the  colours  ufed  for  Illuminating  maps,  &c. 

Another  divifion  is  into  oil-colours  and 
lours  j  by  w^hich  is  meant  fuch  as  are  appropriated  to  ter  colourj 
painting  in  oil  and  in  w^ater.  Moft  of  thofe  w^hich 
are  proper  for  painting  in  water,  are  alfo  proper  for 
being  ufed  in  oil.  There  is,  however,  this  remarkable 
difference  betwixt  colours  when  mixed  with  w^ater  and 
with  oil,  that  fuch  as  are  quite  opaque  in  water  wull 
become  perfedlly  tranfparent  in  oil.  Thus,  blue  ver- 
diter,  though  exceedingly  opaque  in  water,  if  ground 
with  oil,  feems  totally  to  diffolve,  and  will  become 
very  tranfparent.  The  fame  thing  happens  to  fuch 
colours  as  have  for  their  bafis  the  oxide  of  tin,  alabafter, 
or  calcareous  earth.  The  moft  perfe6lly  opaque  co¬ 
lours  in  oil  are  fuch  as  have  lead,  mercury,  or  iron,  for 
their  bafis  :  to  the  latter,  how^ever,  Pruffian  blue  is 
an  exception  \  for  though  the  bafis  of  that  colour  is 
iron,  it  proves  quite  tranfparent  w^hen  ground  with  oil. 

In  water-colours,  thofe  prepared  from  metals,  Pruf¬ 
fian  blue  alone  excepted,  are  ahvays  opaque  j  from  ve¬ 
getables  or  animals,  tranfparent.  Coals,  however, 
whether  vegetable  or  animal,  are  opaque  both  in  w'ater 
and  oil. 

Colours,  again,  may  be  confidered  as  either  fimple  or 
compound.  The  fimple  ones  are  fuch  as  require  no- compound 
thing  to  be  fuperadded  to  them,  in  order  to  make  a  ones, 
full  ftrong  colour,  without  regarding  whether  they  are 
formed  of  many  or  few  ingredients  ,  and  in  this  view, 
w’hite-lead,  red-lead,  vermilion,  oxides  of  iron,  &c.  are 
fimple  colours.  The  compound  ones  are  formed  by 
the  union  of  two  or  more  colouring  fubftances  5  as  blue 
and  yellow  united  together  to  form  a  green,  red  and 
yellow^  to  form  an  orange,  a  white  earth  or  oxide  with 
the  red  colour  of  cochineal  or  brazil  to  form  a  lake, 

&c.  j  and  thus  carmine,  lake,  rofe-pink,  Dutch-pink, 
Fnglilli-pink,  &c.  are  compound  colours. 

The  laft  and  moft  important  divifion  of  colours 
into  true  and  falfe.  By  the  former  are  meant  thofe  faife  co- 
which  retain  their  colour  under  every  poffible  variety  lours, 
of  circumftances,  without  fading  in  the  leaft:  the  others 
are  fuch  as  do  not ;  but  either  lofe  their  colour  alto¬ 
gether,  or  change  to  fome  other.  What  is  chiefly  apt 
to  affed  colours,  is  their  being  expofed  to  the  fun  in 
furamer,  and  to  the  cold  air  in  winter  :  but  to  this 
there  is  one  exception,  viz.  white-lead  ;  which,  when 
ground  with  oil,  retains  its  whitenefs  if  expofed  to  the 
v;eather,  but  degenerates  into  a  brownifli  or  yellowfifti 
colour  if  clofe  kept.  In  water  this  fubftance  is  very 
apt  to  lofe  its  colour,  whether  expofed  to  the  air  or 

not. 
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Colour-  not.  The  great  defideratum  in  colour-makihg  Is  to 
making.,  produce  the  firft  kind  of  colours,  viz.  fuch  as  will  not 
fade  by  expofure  to  the  weather  j  and  indeed  it  Is  to 
be  regretted,  that  the  moft  beautiful  are  In  general  the 
lead  permanent.  It  may,  for  the  moft  part,  however, 
be  expelled,  that  the  more  fimple  any  colour  is,  the 
lefs  liable  will  it  be  to  change  upon  expofure  to  the 
air. 

The  great  difficulty  of  knowing  a  priori  whether  a 
colour  will  fade  or  not,  is  owing  to  our  ignorance  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  of  colouring  fubrtances.  With  all 
our  difadvantages,  however,  we  may  obferve,  that 
whatever  change  of  colour  is  produced  in  any  fubftance 
by  expofure  to  the  fun  and  air,  that  colour  to  wdiich 
it  changes  will  bid  fair  for  being  permanent,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  employed  where  it  can  be  done. 
Of  thefe  changes  the  inftances  are  but  very  rare. 
Infliances  of  One  is  in  the  purple  of  the  ancients,  which  affumed 
colours  pro- its  colour  by  expofure  to  the  fun,  and  confequently 
duced  by  ^^5  exceedingly  permanent.  Another  Is  In  the  folu- 
the^'un  and  filver  j  which,  being  mixed  with  chalk,  the 

precipitate  turns  to  purplllh  black  where  it  Is  expofed 
to  the  fun.  A  third  is  in  folutions  of  indigo  by  alka¬ 
line  fubftances,  which  conftantly  appear  green  till  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  air  by  fpreading  them  very  thin,  upon 
(j  which  they  become  almoft  inftantaneoufly  blue,  and 
By  the  mix- continue  fo  ever  after.  Sometimes,  though  ftlll  more 
tureoftvvo  rarely,  a  very  remarkable  change  of  colour  happens, 
vegetable  mixing  tw'O  vegetable  juices  together.  Almoft 

juices,  inftance  of  this  we  have  on  the  authority  of 

Mr  George  Forfter,  wffio  informs  us,  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Otaheite  dye  their  cloth  of  a  crimfon  colour, 
by  mixing  together  the  yellow  juice  of  a  fmall  fpecies 
of  fig  with  the  greenifti  juice  of  a  kind  of  fern.  But 
the  moft  remarkable  alterations  of  colour  are  effe61ed 
by  different  metallic  and  faline  folutions  mixed  with 
certain  animal  or  vegetable  fubftances  j  and  with  thefe 
the  colour-maker  will  be  principally  converfant. 

EfFe(fts  of  is  a  common  obfervation  in  chemiftry,  that  acids 

acids  and  mixed  with  blue  vegetable  juices  turn  them  red,  and 
alkalies  on  alkalies  green.  It  is  equally  certain,  though  not  fo 
colours.  generally  known,  that  acids  of  all  kinds  generally  tend 
to  heighten  red  colours,  fo  as  to  make  them  approach 
to  the  fcarlet  or  true  crimfon  \  and  alkalies  to  darken, 
or  make  them  approach  to  blue  or  purple.  Mixed 
with  yellow  colours,  acids  alfo  univerfally  tend  to 
brighten  the  yellow’’^  and  alkalies  to  turn  it  to  an 
orange,  and  make  it  become  more  dull.  But  though 
this  is  very  generally  the  cafe,  w^e  are  not  to  expedl 
that  all  acids  are  equally  powerful  in  this  refpedl.  The 
nitric  acid  is  found  to  heighten  the  moft  of  any,  and 
the  muriatic  acid  the  leaft  of  the  mineral  ones.  The 
vegetable,  as  might  be  expe<fled,  are  lefs  powerful 
than  the  mineral  acids.  Thus,  if  with  a  tin6lure  of 
cochineal,  either  in  water  or  alcohol,  is  mixed  the 
pure  nitrous  acid,  it  will  change  the  colour  to  an  ex¬ 
ceeding  high  orange  or  flame  colour,  which  it  wdll 
impart  to  cloth.  If  fulphuric  acid  is  ufed,  a  full 
fcarlet,  inclining  to  crimfon  rather  than  orange,  is 
produced.  With  muriatic  acid  a  true  crimfon  colour, 
bordering  on  purple,  is  the  confequence.  Alkalies, 
both  fixed  and  volatile,  change  the  colour  to  a  purple, 
rvhich  is  brighter  with  the  volatile  than  the  fixed  al- 
a  lies. 

Here  it  is  obvious,  that  whatever  colours  are  pro¬ 


duced  by  the  mixture  of  different  fubftances  together  ;  Colour- 
the  permanency  of  thefe  colours  can  only  be  in  pro-  , 

poition  to  the  ability  of  fuch  mixtures  to  refill  the 
weather.  Thus,  fuppofe  a  high  fcarlet  or  orange  pej-manen 
lour  is  produced  by  means  of  fpirit  of  nitre,  it  is  plain  of  co- 
that,  was  fuch  a  colour  expofed  to  the  air,  it  could  re- lours,  by 
main  no  longer  than  the  fpirit  of  nitre  which  produced  what  deter- 
it  remained.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  the  fpirit 
of  nitre  was  exhaled  into  the  air,  or  otherwife  deftroyed, 
the  colour  behoved  to  fade,  and  at  laft  to  be  totally 
deftroyed  j  and  thus,  in  proportion  to  the  deftruflibility 
of  the  fubftances  by  which  colours  are  produced,  will 
be  the  difpolition  of  fuch  colours  to  fade,  or  the  con* 
trary.  In  this  refpe6l  alkalies  are  much  more  deftruc- 
tible  than  acids,  and  confequently  lefs  proper  for  the 
preparation  of  colours.  With  regard  to  acids,  the  ni¬ 
tric  feems  moft  deftru6lible,  the  fulphuric  lefs  fo,  and 
the  muriatic  the  leaft  of  all.  From  the  extreme  fixity 
of  the  phofphoric  acid  and  fedative  fait,  perhaps  they 
might  be  of  fervice  in  preferving  colours. 

As  all  colours,  whether  derived  from  the  animal  or 
vegetable  kingdom,  muft  be  extradled  either  by  pure 
water  or  fome  other  liquid  menftruum,  they  cannot 
be  ufed  for  the  purpofes  of  painting  till  the  colouring 
fubftance  is  united  with  fome  earthy  or  folid  matter,  ^ 
capable  of  giving  it  a  hody^  as  the  workmen  call  it;  opaque  or 
and  according  to  the  nature  of  this  fubftance,  the  co- tranfparcnt 
lour  will  be  tranfparent  or  otherwife.  This  bafis^°^°^^^» 
ought  to  be  of  the  moft  fixed  and  durable  nature 
unalterable  by  the  iveather,  by  acids,  or  by  alkalies* 

It  ought  alfo  to  be  of  a  pure  white  colour,  and  eafily 

reducible  into  an  impalpable  powder.  For  this  reafon 

all  earthy  fubftances  fliould  be  avoided  as  being  a6led 

upon  by  acids  ;  and  therefore,  if  any  of  thefe  were 

added  to  heighten  the  colour,  they  W’ould  not  fail  to 

be  deftroyed,  and  their  effe6l  totally  loft.  Precipitates 

of  lead,  bifmuth,  &c.  though  exceedingly  fine  and 

white,  ought  alfo  to  be  avoided,  as  being  apt  to  turn  10 

black  by  expofure.  The  only  fubftance  to  be  chofen  Oxide  of 

in  preference  to  all  others,  is  oxide  of  tin,  prepared 

either  by  fire  or  the  nitric  acid.  This  is  fo  exceed- 

ingly  refra6lory  as  not  only  to  be  unalterable  by  al- for  fine  co- 

kalies,  acids,  or  the  fun  and  weather,  but  even  by  lours. 

the  focus  of  a  very  large  burning  mirror.  It  is  be- 

fides  white  as  fnow,  and  capable  of  being  reduced  to 

an  extreme  degree  of  finenefs,  infomuch  that  it  is 

made  ufe  of  for  polifhing  metallic  fpeculums.  For 

thefe  reafons,  it  is  the  moft  proper  bafts  for  all  fine  co- 

lours.  For  coarfe  ones,  the  white  precipitate  of  lead_,  Precipitate 

mentioned  under  the  article  Chemistry,  will  anfwer  of  lead  moft' 

very  well.  It  hath  a  very  ftrong  body,  1.  e.  is  very 

opaque,  and  ■will  cover  well ;  may  be  eafily  ground  ones.- 

fine,  and  is  much  lefs  apt  to  turn  black  than  white 

lead  ;  it  is  befides  very  cheap,  and  may  be  prepared 

at  the  fmall  expence  of  3d.  per  pound. 

If  what  we  have  juft  now  obferved  is  attended  to,  General 
the  general  method  of  extra6ling  colours  from  any  method  ot 
vegetable  or  animal  fubftance,  and  fixing  them  on  aP’^^P®^^"^^ 
proper  bafis,  muft  be  very  eafily  underftood.  For^^°^^^^’ 
this  purpofe,  a  quantity  of  oxide  of  tin  is  to  be  procu¬ 
red  In  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  colour  defired. 

This  muft  be  w^ell  rubbed  In  a  glafs  mortar,  with  a 
little  of  the  fubftance  defigned  for  brightening  the 
colour,  as  alum,  cream  of  tartar,  fpirit  of  nitre,  &c. 
after  which  it  muft  be  dried,  and  left  for  fome  time, 

I  that 
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'Colour-  that  tile  union  between  the  two  fubftances  may  be 
^  waking,  jjg  perfect  as  pofliblc.  If  the  colour  is  to  be  a  very 
fine  one,  fuppofe  from  cochineal,  the  colouring  mat¬ 
ter  muft  be  extra6led  with  alcohol  without  heat. 

When  the  fpirit  is  fufficiently  Impregnated,  it  is  to 
be  poured  by  little  and  little  upon  the  oxide, 
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rub¬ 
bing  it  confiantly,  in  order  to  diftribute  the  colour 
equally  through  all  parts  of  the  oxide.  The  fpirit  foon 
evaporates,  and  leaves  the  oxide  coloured  with  the  co¬ 
chineal,  More  of  the  tin61ure  is  then  to  be  poured 
on,  rubbing  the  mixture  conftantly  as  before  j  and 
thus,  with  proper  management,  may  very  beautiful 
colours,  not  inferior  to  the  beft  carmine,  be  prepared 
at  a  moderate  expence.  If,  inftead  of  cochineal,  we 
fubftitute  brazil-wood,  turmeric,  logwood,  &:c.  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  red,  yellow,  and  purple,  w’ill  be  produced* 
For  the  coarfer  colours,  aqueous  deco61ions  are  to  be 
ufed  in  a  fimilar  manner  j  only  as  thefe  are  much 
longer  in  evaporating  than  the  alcohol,  very  little 
muff  be  poured  on  a\  a  time,  and  the  colours  ought 
to  be  made  in  large  quantity,  on  account  of  the  tedi- 
oufnefs  of  the  procefs. 

Hitherto  we  have  confidered  only  the  effe£Is  of  the 
pure  and  fimple  falts,  viz.  acids  and  alkalies,  on  differ¬ 
ent  colours  j  but  by  combining  the  acids  with  alka¬ 
lies,  earths,  or  metals,  thefe  effc61:s  may  be  varied 
almoft  in  infinitum  ;  neither  is  there  any  rule  yet  laid 
down  by  which  we  can  judge  a  priori  of  the  changes 
of  colour  that  will  happen  on  the  admixture  of  this  or 
that  particular  fait  with  any  colouring  fubftance.  In 
general,  the  perfect  neutrals  a6l  weakly  5  the  imper- 
fe£l  ones,  efpecially  thofe  formed  from  metals,  much 
more  pow’erfully.  Alum  and  fal  ammoniac  confider- 
ably  heighten  the  colour  of  cochineal,  brazil,  turme¬ 
ric,  fuftic,  madder,  logwood,  &.c.  The  fame  thing 
is  done,  though  in  a  lefs  degree,  by  common  fait, 
Glauber’s  fait,  nitre,  and  many  other  neutrals.  So¬ 
lutions  of  iron  in  all  the  acids  ffrike  a  black  with 
every  one  of  the  above-mentioned  fubftances  \  and 
iikewife  with  fumach,  galls,  and  other  aftringents. 
Solutions  of  lead,  or  faccharum  faturni,  univerfally 
debafe  red  colours  to  a  dull  purple.  Solution  of  cop¬ 
per  changes  the  purple  colour  of  logwood  to  a  pretty 
good  blue  j  and,  in  general,  folutions  of  this  metal  are 
friendly  to  blue  colours.  The  effefts  of  folutions  of 
gold,  filver,  and  mercury,  are  not  fo  w^ll  knowm  ; 
they  feem  to  produce  dark  colours  of  no  great  beauty. 
Solution  of  The  moff  powerful  folution,  however,  with  regard  to 
tin  the  moll  a  great  number  of  colours,  is  that  of  tin,  made  in  rii- 
powerful  tro-muriatic  acid.  Hence  we  may  fee  the  fallacy  of 
^  See  CBro~  ]VIr  Hclaval’s  hypothefis  concerning  colours  that 
matics,  refrangible  ones  are  produced  by  the  moft 

denfe  metals :  for  tin,  which  hath  the  leaf!  denfity  of 
any  metal,  hath  yet,  in  a  ftate  of  folution,  the  moft  ex¬ 
traordinary  effe£ls  upon  the  leaft  refrangible  colours  as 
well  as  thofe  that  are  moft  fo.  The  colour  of  cochi¬ 
neal  is  changed  by  it  into  the  moft  beautiful  fcarlct  5 
a  fimilar  change  is  made  upon  the  colouring  matter 
of  gum-lac.  Brazil-wood  is  made  to  yield  a  fine  pur- 
plifli  crimfon  5  logwood,  a  beautiful  dark  purple  j  tur¬ 
meric,  fuftic,  w’eld,  and  all  yellowr-colouring  wmods  and 
flowers,  are  made  to  communicate  colours  far  more 
beautiful  than  can  be  got  from  them  by  any  other  me¬ 
thod.  The  blue  colour  of  the  flowers  of  violets, 
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eye-bright,  iris,  &c.  are  heightened  fo  as  to  equals  Colotir- 
if  not  excel,  the  blue  produced  by  a  folution  of  cop-  making.  ^ 
per  in  volatile  alkali.  In  Ihort,  this  folution  feems 
to  be  of  much  more  extenfive  ufe  in  colour-making, 
w^hen  properly  applied,  than  any  thing  hitherto  thought 
of*  It  is  not,  however,  univerfally  ferviceable.  I'he 
Colour  of  madder  it  totally  deftroys,  and  Iikewife  that 
of  faf-flower,  changing  them  both  to  a  dull  orange. 

It  Iikewife  fpoils  the  colour  of  archil  j  and  what  is 
very  remarkable,  the  fine  red  colour  of  tindlure  of  rofes 
made  wdth  fulphuric  acid  is  by  folution  of  tin  changed 
to  a  dirty  green.  ^  ^ 

The  moft  important  confideration  in  colour-making  oheaions 
is  to  make  choice  of  fuch  materials  as  produce  the  lor  the 
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moft  durable  colours  j  and  if  thefe  can  be  procured,  choice  of 
an  ordinary  colour  from  them  is  to  be  preferred 
a  bright  one  from  thofe  which  fade  fooner.  In  what  ‘ 
the  difference  confifts  between  the  colours  that  fade 
and  thofe  which  do  not,  is  not  known  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  certainty.  From  fome  appearances  it  would 
feem,  that  thofe  fubftances  which  are  moft  remarkable 
for  keeping  their  colour  contain  a  vifeous  glutinous 
matter,  fo  combined  with  a  refinous  one  as  to  be  fo- 
luble  both  in  w^ater  and  alcohol.  The  moft  durable 
red  colour  is  prepared  from  gum-lac.  This  is  very 
ftrongly  refinous,  though  at  the  fame  time  fo  far 
glutinous,  that  the  colouring  matter  can  be  extra6led 
from  it  by  water.  Next  to  gum- lac  are  madder  roots 
and  cochineal.  The  madder  is  an  exceedingly  pene¬ 
trating  fubftance,  infomuch  that,  when  given  to  ani¬ 
mals  along  with  their  food,  it  tinges  their  bones  of  a 
deep  red  colowr.  Its  colouring  matter  is  foluble  both 
in  water  and  alcohol.  Along  wdth  the  pure  red,  how’^- 
ever,  there  is  in  madder  a  kind  of  vifeous  aftrlngent 
fubftance,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  which  feems  to 
give  the  durability  to  the  whole.  The  colouring 
matter  of  cochineal,  though  foluble  both  in  water  and 
alcohol,  is  very  tenacious  and  mucilaginous,  in  which 
it  bears  fome  refemblaiice  to  the  purpura  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  which  kept  its  colour  exceedingly  well.  Where 
the  colours  are  fugitive,  the  tinging  fubftance  feems  to 
be  too  refinous  or  too  mucilaginous.  Thus  the  colours 
of  brazil,  turmeric,  &c.  are  very  refinous,  efpecially 
the  latter,  infomuch  that  the  colouiing  matter  of  tur¬ 
meric  can  fcarcely  be  extra61ed  by  water.  Both  thefe 
are  perilhable,  though  beautiful  colours ;  and  much 
more  are  the  red,  purple,  and  blue  flowers,  commonly 
to  be  met  with.  Thefe  feem  to  be  entirely  mucila¬ 
ginous,  without  the  leaft  quantity  of  refinous  matter. 

The  yellow  flowers  are  different,  and  in  general  keep 

their  colour  pretty  well.  Whether  it  would  be^pofti- 

ble,  by  adding  occafionally  a  proper  quantity  gum 

or  refin,  to  make  the  fugitive  colours  more  durable, 

hath  not  yet  been  tried,  but  feems  to  have  fome  proba-  ^5 

bility.  What  tends  a  little  to  confirm  this,  is  a  pro-  M.  Hellot^s 

cefs  given  by  M.  Hellot  for  imparting  111* “w 

the  colour  of  brazil.  It  confifts  only  in  letting  decoc- 

tions  of  the  wood  ftand  for  fome  time  in  w^ooden  caiks  [j^y  of  bra- 

till  they  grow  ftale  and  ropy.  Pieces  of  w^oollen  cloth  zil-wood. 

now  dyed  in  the  liquor  acquired  a  colour  fo  durable, 

that  they  were  not  in  the  leaft  altered  by  expofure  to 

the  air  during  four  months  in  the  wunter  feafon. 

Whether  this  change  in  the  durability  of  the  colour 
was  effeaed  by  the  ropinefs  following  the  fermenta¬ 
tion. 
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tion,  or  by  Tome  other  caufe,  or  whether  the  experi¬ 
ment  can  be  at  all  depended  upon,  muft  be  referred  to 
future  obfervation. 

Having  thus  colle61:ed  all  that  can  as  yet  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  for  eftabliiliing  a  general  theory  of  co¬ 
lour-making,  ‘w’^e  fliall  now  proceed  to  give  an  account 
of  the  different  pigments  generally  to  be  met  with  in 
the  colour-fhops. 

I.  Black,  Thefe  are  lamp-black,  ivory-black,  blue- 
black,  and  Indlan-ink.  The  firff  is  the  fineft  of  what 
are  called  the  foot-blacks,  and  is  more  ufed  than  any 
other.  Its  preparation  is  defcrlbed  in  the  Swedilb 
Tranfa(5lions  for  the  yegir  1754,  as  a  procefs  dependent 
on  the  making  of  common  refin  ;  the  impure  refinous 
juice  collefted  from  incifions  made  in  pine  and  fir 
trees,  is  boiled  down  with  a  little  water,  and  ffrained 
whilft  hot  through  a  bag  •,  the  dregs  and  pieces  of 
bark  left  in  the  ftralner  are  burnt  in  a  low  oven, 
from  which  the  fmoke  is  conveyed  through  a  long 
paffage  into  a  fquare  chamber,  having  an  opening  on 
the  top  on  which  is  a  large  fack  made  of  thin  woollen 
fluff* :  the  foot,  or  lamp-black,  concretes  partly  in  the 
chamber,  from  whence  it  is  fwept  out  once  in  two  or 
three  days,  and  partly  in  the  fack,  which  is  now  and 
then  gently  ffruck  upon,  both  for  fhaklng  down  the 
foot,  and  for  clearing  the  Interftices  betwixt  the 
threads,  fo  as  to  procure  a  fufficient  draught  of  air 
through  it.  In  this  manner  lamp-black  is  prepared  at 
the  turpentine  honfes  in  England,  from  the  dregs  and 
refufe  of  the  refinous  matters  which  are  there  manu- 
faftured. 

On  this  fubje^l  Dr  Lewis  hath  fome  curious  obfer- 
vations.  “  The  foot  (fays  he)  arifing  in  common 
chimneys,  from  the  more  oily  or  refinous  woods,  as  the 
fir  and  pine,  is  obferved  to  contain  more  dififoluble 
matter  than  that  from  the  other  woods ;  and  this  dif- 
foluble  matter  appears,  in  the  former,  to  be  more  of 
an  oily  or  refinous  nature  than  in  the  latter,  alcohol 
extrafting  it  moft  powerfully  from  the  one,  and  water 
from  the  other.  The  oilinefs  and  folubility  of  the 
foot  feeming  therefore  to  depend  on  thofe  of  the 
fubjefl  it  is  made  from,  it  has  been  thought  that  lamp¬ 
black  muff  poffefs  thefe  qualities  in  a  greater  degree 
than  any  kind  of  common  foot.  Neverthelefs,  on  ex¬ 
amining  feveral  parcels  of  lamp-black,  procured  from 
different  fliops,  I  could  not  find  that  it  gave  any  tinc¬ 
ture  at  all,  either  to  alcohol  or  to  water. 

“  SufpeeSling  fome  miffake  or  fophillication,  or  that 
the  lamp-black  had  been  burnt  or  charred,  as  it  is  to 
fit  it  for  fome  particular  ufes,  I  prepared  myfelf  fome 
foot  from  linfeed  oil,  by  hanging  a  large  copper  pan 
over  the  flame  of  a  lamp  to  receive  its  fmoke.  In  this 
manner  the  more  curious  artifts  prepare  lamp  black 
for  the  nicer  purpofes  ;  and  from  this  colle6lion  of  it 
from  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  the  pigment  probably  recei¬ 
ved  its  name.  The  foot  fo  prepared  gave  no  tinflure 
either  to  w^ater  or  to  alcohol,  any  more  than  the  com¬ 
mon  lamp-black  of  the  fhops.  I  tried  different  kinds 
of  oily  and  refinous  bodies  with  the  fame  refult  5  even 
the  foots  obtained  from  fifh-oils  and  tallow  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  diflfer  from  thofe  of  the  vegetable-oils  and  re¬ 
fills.  They  were  all  of  a  finer  colour  than  the  lamp¬ 
black  commonly  fold. 

“  Some  foot  w’as  colleftcd  in  like  manner  from  fir 
and  other  woods,  by  burning  fmall  pieces  of  them 


fiowly  under  a  copper-pan.  All  the  foots  were  of  a  Colour- 
deeper  black  colour  than  thofe  obtained  from  the  fame 
kinds  of  woods  in  a  common  chimney  ;  and  very  little,  ^ 
if  at  all,  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  oils  :  they  gave  only 
a  juft  difcernible  tin^Iure  to  W'ater  and  alcohol,  while 
the  foots  of  the  chimney  imparted  a  ftrong  deep  onfe 
to  both.  The  foot  of  mineral  bitumens,  in  this  clofe 
way  of  burning,  appears  to  be  of  the  fame  qualities  wilh 
thofe  of  woods,  oil,  and  refins  :  in  fome  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many,  great  quantities  of  good  lamp-black  are  pre¬ 
pared  from  a  kind  of  pit-coal. 

“  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  differences  of  foots 
do' not  depend  altogether  on  the  qualities  of  the  fub- 
jefts,  but  in  a  great  meafure  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  fubje6l  is  burnt,  or  the  foot  caught.  The  foots 
produced  in  common  chimneys,  from  different  kinds  of 
wood,  refinous  and  not  refinous,  dry  an?l  green,  do 
not  differ  near  fo  much  from  one  another,  as  thofe 
which  are  produced  from  one  kind  of  wood  in  a  com¬ 
mon  chimney,  and  in  the  confined  way  of  burning 
above  mentioned.”  20- 

Ivory-black  is  prepared  from  ivory  or  bones  burnt  Ivory- 
in  a  clofe  veffel.  This,  wdien  finely  ground,  forms 
more  beautiful  and  deeper  colour  than  lamp-black 
but  in  the  common  methods  of  manufacturing,  it  is  fo 
much  adulterated  with  charcoal-duft,  antLfo  giofsly  le¬ 
vigated,  as  to  be  unfit  for  life.  An  opaque  deep  black 
for  water-colours,  is  made  by  grinding  ivory-black 
with  gum-water,  or  with  the  liquor  w^hich  fettles  from 
the  whites  of  eggs  after  they  have  been  fuffered  to 
ftand  a  little.  Some  ufe  gum- water  and  the  whites 
of  eggs  together,  and  report,  that  a  fmall  addition  of 
the  latter  makes  the  mixture  flow  more  freely  from 
the  pencil,  and  improves  its  glofhnefs.  It  may  be  ob¬ 
ferved,  however,  that  though  ivory-black  makes  the 
deepeft  colour  in  water  as  well  as  in  oil-painting,  yet 
it  is  not  on  this  account  always  to  be  preferred  to 
other  black  pigments.  A  deep  jet-black  colour  is  fel- 
dom  w'anted  in  painting  ;  and  in  the  lighter  ftaades, 
whether  obtained  by  diluting  the  black  with  white 
bodies,  or  by  applying  it  thin  on  a  white  ground,  the  • 
particular  beauty  of  the  ivory-black  is  in  a  great  mea¬ 
fure  loft. 

Blue  black  is  fa  id  to  be  prepared  from  the  burnt  Blue-black, 
ftalks  and  tendrils  of  the  vine.  Thefe,  however,  the 
colour-makers  feldom  give  themfelves  the  trouble  of 
procuring,  but  fubftitute  in  its  place  a  mixture  of  ivory- 
black  and  the  common  blue  ufed  for  clothes. 

Indian-ink  is  an  excellent  black  for  w^ater-colours.  Indian-inlw 
It  hath  been  difeovered  by  Dr  Lewis  to  confift  of  a 
mixture  of  lamp-black  and  common  glue.  Ivory-black, 
or  charcoal,  he  found  to  anfw^er  equally  well,  provided 
they  were  levigated  to  a  fufficient  degree  of  finenefs, 
which  indeed  requires  no  fmall  trouble.  23 

2.  White,  I'he  w  hite  colours  commonly  to  be  met  White 
with  are,  white-flake,  white-lead,  calcined  hartfhorn, colours, 
pearl-white,  Spanifli- wdiite,  egg-lliell-wliitc,  and  ni¬ 
trate  of  bifmuth.  The  flake-white  and  white -lead  are 
properly  the  fame.  The  preparation  of  the  former  is 
kept  a  fecret  ;  the  method  of  preparing  the  latter  is 
deferibed  under  Chemistry,  1856.  Thefe  are  the 
only  wdiites  that  can  be  ufed  in  oil,  all  the  reft  being 
tranfparent  unlefs  they  are  laid  on  wdth  water.  Cal¬ 
cined  hartfliorn  is  the  moft  ufeful  of  the  earthy  whites,, 
as  being  the  leaft  alkaline.  Spanifli-white  is  only 
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Colour-  finely  prepared  chalk.  Pearl-white  Is  made  from 
^  making.  ^  Qyfter-fiiells  ^  and  egg-lhell  white  from  the  fhclls  of 
V'— '  gggg^  j^]\  thefe,  by  their  attradlion  for  acids,  mufl 
necefiarily  defiroy  fuch  colours  as  have  any  acid  or 
metallic  fait  in  their  compofitlon.  The  nitrate  of 
blfmuth  is  apt  to  turn  black,  as  are  alfo  flake-white  and 
white-lead,  when  ufed  In  water.  The  white  precipi¬ 
tate  of  lead  recommended  under  Chemistry,  N® 
is  greatly  fuperior  as  a  water-colour  to  all  thefe,  being 
perfedlly  free  of  any  alkaline  quality,  and  not  at  all 
apt  to  lofe  its  own  colour,  or  to  injure  that  of  other  fub- 
llances.  It  is  a  carbonate  of  lead. 

Red  ct-'  3*  colours  ufed  in  painting  are  of 

lours.  two  forts,  viz.  thofe  which  incline  to  the  purple,  .and 
fuch  as  are  of  a  full  fcarlet  and  tend  rather  to  the  orange. 
71ie  firfl  are  carmine,  lake,  rofe-pink,  red-ochre,  and 
Venetian-red.  The  fecond  are  vermilion,  red-lead, 
fcarlet-ochre,  common  Indian-red,  Spanifh-brown,  and 
terra  cll  Sienna,  burnt. 

We  have  already  laid  dowm  fome  general  rules  for 
the  preparation  of  carmine  and  lake.  Particular  re¬ 
ceipts  have  been  delivered  with  the  greateft  confidence 
for  making  thefe  fine  colours  j  but  all  of  them  mufl 
necefiarily  prove  ineffedlual,  becaufe  an  earthy  bafis 
is  recommended  for  ftriking  the  colour  upon.  From 
the  principles  of  chemiftry,  however,  we  are  certain, 
that  if  nitric  acid,  or  folutlon  of  tin,  is  made  ufe  of 
>  for  brightening  a  colour  made  with  any  earthy  bafis,  it 
muft  Infallibly  be  defiroyed  by  that  bafis,  by  reafon  of 
its  alkaline  quality.  Carmine  is  the  brightefi  and  inofl 
beautiful  red  colour  known  at  prefent  y  the  befl  comes 
from  France.  Lake  differs  from  it  in  being  capable 
of  mixture  with  oil,  which  carmine  is  not,  unlefs  with 
great  difficulty.  The  former  Is  alfo  much  more  in¬ 
clined  to  purple  than  carmine.  This  laft  quality,  how¬ 
ever,  is  reckoned  a  defe£l  j  and  accordingly,  the  more 
that  lake  approaches  to  the  fcarlet  or  true  crlmfon,  the 
more  it  is  valued.  On  dropping  folutlon  of  tin  into 
an  aqueous  tindlure  of  brazil-wood,  a  beautiful  preci¬ 
pitate  falls,  of  a  purplifh  crlmfon  colour.  This  may 
be  very  well  fubfiituted  in  place  of  the  dearer  lakes  on 
many  occafions. 

Pvofe-pink  is  a  very  beautiful  colour,  inclining  more 
to  the  purple  than  fcarlet.  It  feems  to  be  made  of  chalk, 
coloured  with  a  deco6lion  of  brazil-wood,  heightened 
by  an  alkaline  fait ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  exceedingly 
perlfhable,  and  but  little  efleemed.  The  colour  might 
be  made  much  more  durable  as  well  as  better,  by  em¬ 
ploying  for  a  bafis  the  white  precipitate  of  lead  above- 
mentioned,  and  brightening  it  with  folutlon  of  tin. 

Red  ochre  and  Venetian  red  differ  in  nothing  from 
the  colcothar  of  vitriol  well  calcined.  The  oxides  of 
iron  may  be  made  to  appear  either  purplifh,  or  in¬ 
clining  to  the  fcarlet,  according  to  the  manner  In  which 
the  calcination  is  performed.  If  the  matter  is  per- 
fedlly  deprived  of  its  phlogifton,  and  fubjedled  to  an 
intenfe  fire,  it  always  turns  out  red  ;  but  the  mixture 
of  a  fmall  quantity  of  inflammable  matter  gives  it  a  pur¬ 
plifh  call.  Hence  various  paints  are  kept  in  the  fhops 
under  different  names,  which  yet  differ  from^  each  other 
only  in  the  flight  clrcumftance  above  mentioned  j  and 
fuch  are  the  fcarlet-ochre,  Spanifh-brown,  and  terra 
dl  Sienna  burnt.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  oxides  of 
iron  never  flrow  their  colour  till  they  beepme  cold. 


Colcothar  of  vitriol,  while  hot,  always  appears  of  a  Coionr- 
very  dark  dulky  purple.  making.  ^ 

Of  the  preparation  of  vermilion  and  red  lead,  an  ac-  ^  ' 
count  is  given  under  the  article  Chemistry, 

1832.  Thefe  are  very  durable  colours  5  the  firft  is  the 
beft  red  ufed  in  oil  painting,  but  does  not  anfwer  well 
in  water  j  the  other  is  rather  an  orange  3  and,  like 
other  preparations  of  lead,  is  in  fome  cafes  apt  to  turn 
black.  25 

Orange,  The  only  true  orange-coloured  paints  c®** 

are  red  orpiment  and  orange  lake.  The  firfl  is  a  fub-^°^^^‘ 
limate  formed  of  aifenlc  and  fulphur  :  the  other  may 
be  prepared  from  turmeric  infufed  in  alcohol  having 
its  colour  flruck  upon  oxide  of  tin,  and  brightened 
by  a  folution  of  that  metal.  All  the  fhades  of  orange, 
however,  may  be  extemporaneoufly  prepared  by  mix¬ 
ing  red  and  yellow  colours  together,  in  due  propor¬ 
tions. 

5.  Yellow.  The  yellow  paints  mofl  commonly  in  ufe  Yellow  co- 
are,  king’s-yellow,  Naples-yellow,  Dutch-pink,  Eng-loors. 
lifli-pink,  maflicot,  common  orpiment,  yellow-ochre, 
terra  di  Sienna  unburnt,  and  turpith-mineral. 

King’s-yellow  is  evidently  an  arfenical  preparation. 

Its  colour  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  but  apt  to  fade, 
on  which  account,  and  Its  great  price,  it  is  feldora 
lifed, 

Naples-yellow  was  for  a  long  time  thought  to  be  a 
preparation  of  arfenic,  but  is  now  difeovered  to  have 
lead  for  Its  bafis.  It  is  therefore  apt  to  turn  black 
and  lofe  its  colour,  which  makes  it  the  lefs  valuable. 

It  is  neverthelefs  ufed  in  preference  to  king’s-yellow, 
on  account  of  its  inferiority  in  price.  This  colour  is 
particularly  liable  to  be  fpoiled  by  iron  when  moifi, 
and  therefore  fhould  never  be  touched  by  that  metal 
unlefs  previoufly  ground  in  oil. 

Dutch-pink  is  laid  to  be  prepared  by  firiklng  the 
colour  of  yellow  berries  upon  finely  levigated  chalk. 

But  of  this  there  is  great  reafon  to  doubt  3  the  balls 
of  Dutch-pink  feems  much  more  hard  and  gritty  than 
chalk,  and  its  colour  more  durable  than  thofe  flruck 
upon  that  earth  ufually  are.  Very  good  yellows  may 
be  prepared  with  the  white  precipitate  of  lead,  for¬ 
merly  mentioned,  by  ufing  either  yellow  berries,  fufllc, 
or  any  other  fubflance  capable  of  yielding  that  colour. 

Englifli  pink  is  paler  than  the  Dutch,  and  keeps  its 
colour  greatly  worfe. 

Maflicot  is  prepared  by  calcining  white-lead  till  it 
aflumes  a  yellowifh  colour.  It  is  not  apt  to  change, 
but  the  colour  is  fo  dull  that  it  is  feldom  ufed  either  in 
oil  or  water. 

Common  orpiment  is  a  pretty  bright  grcer.ifh  yellow, 
prepared  by  fubliming  arfenic  with  fulphur.  Its  nau- 
feous  finell,  which  is  greatly  increafed  by  grinding  in 
oil,  makes  it  very  difagreeable  ;  nor  does  it  keep  its 
colour  for  any  length  of  time.  That  kind  of  orpiment 
leaft  inclined  to  green  is  to  be  preferred  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  painting. 

Yellow-ochre  and  terra  di  Sienna  are  ferruginous 
earths;  capable  of  becoming  red  by  calcination.  Green 
vitriol  precipitated  by  lime  may  be  advantageoufly  fub- 
flltuted  for  either  of  them.  See  Chemistry. 

Turpith  mineral  is  but  little  ufed  In  painting,  though 
its  fine  yellow  colour  feems  greatly  to  recommend  it. 

This  preparation  is  in  all  probability  very  durable ; 

and 
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Colour-  and  (Kould  fcem  therefore  worthy  of  a  preference  either 
making.  king’s  or  Naples  yellow.  See  Chemistry  Index, 

Gamboge  is  a  paint  that  can  ordy  be  ufed  in  water, 
and  is  the  moll:  common  yellow  made  ufe  of  for  co¬ 
louring  maps,  See.  but  for  this  it  is  not  very  proper, 
2<7  being  neither  quite  tranfparent,  nor  very  durable. 

Green  co-  6.  Green,  The  only  funple  green  colour  that  hath 
iours.  ^  tolerable  degree  of  brightnefs  is  verdigris,  or  pre¬ 
parations  of  it.  This,  however,  though  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  colour,  is  far  from  being  durable.  It  is  improved 
in  colour,  though  not  in  durability,  by  dilTolution  and 
cryftallization  in  diftilled  vinegar,  in  which  Hate  it  is 
called  diftilled verdigris,  A  more  durable  water-colour 
is  made  by  diilolving  the  verdigris  in  cream  of  tar¬ 
tar,  or  rather  the  pure  tartaric  acid  5  but  in  oil  this 
is  found  to  be  equally  fugitive  with  the  verdigris  it- 
felf.  See  Chemistry  Index, 

Compound  greens  are  either  made  of  PruHian  or 
Ibme  other  blue,  mixed  with  yellow  \  but  in  whatever 
Vi^ay  thefe  colours  can  be  compounded,  the  beauty  of 
the  green  produced  is  greatly  inferior  to  dillilled,  or 
even  common  verdigris.  The  tartaric  folution  of 
verdigris,  mixed  with  a  little  gamboge,  is  the  bell 
tranfparent  green  water-colour  we  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  trying  *,  and  a  mixture  of  PruTian  blue  and 
turpith-mineral  is  probably  the  beft  opaque  one. 

Sap-green  is  a  fimple  colour,  but  exceedingly  infe- 
lior  to  diftilled  verdigris,  or  even  to  the  tartaric 
folution  of  verdigris  with  gamboge.  It  is  prepared 
from  the  juice  of  unripe  buckthorn  berries  evaporated 
to  the  confidence  of  a  gum.  Its  green  colour  is  greatly 
inclined  to  yellow.  A  kind  of  compound  green  has 
been  fometimes  ufed,  called  PriiJJian-green^  which  con- 
Cfls  only  of  Pruflian  blue  and  yellow  ochre.  It  has 
no  beauty,  nor  is  it  durable.  It  is  prepared  as  Pruf- 
fian  blue,  only  not  pouring  on  any  muriatic  acid  to 
diiTolve  the  ochreous  fediment  which  falls  at  the  fame 
time. 

Another  green  fometimes  ufed  is  called  terre  verte, 
7'his  is  a  native  earth,  probably  impregnated  with  cop¬ 
per.  It  is  of  a  bluifh -green  colour,  much  of  that  tint 
called  fea-green.  It  is  gritty,  and  therefore  mud  be 
well  levigated  before  it  is  ufed.  Its  colour  is  durable, 
2S  but  not  very  bright. 

Blue  CO-  Blue,  The  blue  colours  are  ultramarine,  Pruf- 

fian-blue,  verditer,  fraalt,  bice,  and  indigo.  Of  thefe 
the  ultramarine  is  the  fineft,  but  its  great  price  hin¬ 
ders  its  being  much  ufed.  It  is  a  preparation  from 
lapis  lazuli ;  is  an  exceeding  bright  colour,  and  never 
fades  with  whatever  fubilance  it  is  mixed.  It  is  now, 
however,  in  a  great  meafure  fuperfeded  by  PrufTian 
blue, /to  the  difadvantage  of  painting  in  general  j  as 
PrufTian  blue,  though  very  beautiful,  is  far  from  being 
durable.  For  an  account  of  its  preparations  fee  the 
article  Ultramakine. 

The  procefs  for  making  PrufTian  blue  is  deferibed, 
and  its  nature  fully  confidered,  under  Chemistry, 
N®  7745  fo  that  it  is  fufficient  here  to  obferve,  that 
PrufTian  blue  is  to  be  accounted  of  the  befl  quality 
W’hen  it  Is  deep,  bright,  and  not  inclined  to  purple. 
It  ought  to  be  tried  by  mixture  with  white  lead,  as 
the  brightnefs  of  the  colour  will  appear  much  more 
when  diluted  than  when  concentrated  in  the  lumps  of 
the  blue  itfelf. 

The  preparation  of  blue  verditer  is  kept  a  fecret,  and 
.  VoL.  VL  Part  I. 
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the  befl  chcmifls  have  been  puzzled  to  fnd  out  the  Concur, 
method.  The  colour  is  exceedingly  bright,  and  has  a  ^ 

confiderable  tinge  of  green.  A  method  of  preparing  "  v 
a  colour  equally  beautiful,  and  agreeing  in  all  rcfpe6ls 
with  what  is  fold  in  the  fliops,  except  that  of  efTer- 
vefeing  with  acids,  we  have  found  to  be  as  follows  : 

DifTolve  copper  in  flrong  cauflic  alkali,  until  the  liquid 
has  afTumed  a  very  deep  blue  colour  5  and  the  deeper 
this  colour  is,  the  finer  will  your  verditer  be.  When 
the  menftruum  has  diflolved  as  much  of  the  metal  as  it 
can  take  up,  it  is  to  be  poured  out  into  a  broad  and 
well  glazed  earthen  pan,  held  over  a  very  gentle  fire  j 
and  from  the  moment  it  is  put  on  the  liquor  Is  to  be 
continually  agitated  with  a  wooden  fpatula,  fo  that  the 
liquor  may  be  heated  as  equally  as  pofTible.  The 
whole  fecret  confifls  in  properly  regulating  the  degree 
of  heat ;  for  if  it  exceeds  the  due  proportion  ever  fo 
little,  the  verditer  will  turn  out  of  a  dirty  green.  The 
proper  degree  is  about  90°  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermome¬ 
ter.  In  this  gentle  heat  the  alkali  flowly  evaporates  ; 
and  In  proportion  to  its  doing  fo  the  verditer  falls  to 
the  bottom.  After  it  Is  once  formed,  freed  from  the 
alkaline  liquor,  and  dried,  it  can  bear  the  afFufion  of 
boiling  water  without  the  leaft  injury.  Dr  Prieflley, 

In  his  fixth  volume,  takes  notice,  that  a  folution  of 
copper  in  volatile  alkali  affords  a  blue  precipitate  by 
heat,  but  without  taking  notice  of  the  requifites  for  its 
fuccefs.  In  making  this  preparation  it  is  neceffary  to 
difTolve  copper  in  its  metallic  flate  \  for  the  folution  of 
any  oxide  will  not  yield  a  blue  but  a  green  colour. 

This  colour  Is  durable  in  water,  but  difiblves  in  oil, 
and  has  then  all  the  Inconveniences  of  verdigris  above 
mentioned. 

Smalt  is  glafs  coloured  with  zafTre,  a  preparation 
from  cobalt^.  It  is  commonly  To  grofsly  powdered  * 
that  it  cannot  be  ufed  in  painting,  and  its  texture  is  fo^^^ 
hard  that  It  cannot  eafily  be  levigated.  Its  colour  Is 
exceedingly  bright  and  durable  5  fo  that  when  finely 
levigated  it  is  ufed  inflead  of  ultramaiine.  The  moil 
proper  materials  for  levigating  this  fubflance  feem  to 
be  the  plates  of  M.  Reaumur’s  porcelain  recommended 
by  Dr  Lewis.  See  Chemistry  Index,  For  the  pre¬ 
paration  and  qualities  of  bice,  fee  the  articles  a/ E.veis 
Lapis  and  Bice. 

Indigo  is  but  little  ufed  in  painting  either  in  oil  or 
water,  on  account  of  the  dulnefs  of  the  colour.  It  re¬ 
quires  no  other  preparation  than  being  wafliecl  over. 

Its  goodnefs  is  knowm  by  the  daikiiefs  and  brightnefs 
of  the  colour.  See  Indigo. 

8,  Purple,  The  only  fimple  colour  of  this  kind  ufed  Purple  co¬ 
at  prefent  is  colcothar  of  vitriol.  A  beautiful  purplc^®^’*** 
lake  may  be  prepared  from  logwood  by  means  of  Tolu- 

tion  of  tin  ;  but  this  method  of  preparing  colours  is 
very  little  known  as  yet. 

9.  Brown,  The  brown  colours  are,  blftre,  brown- Brown  co¬ 
ochre,  Cologne-earth,  umbre,  and  brown-pink.  Under  lours, 
the  article  Bistre  is  given  a  procefs  for  making  that 
colour,  by  infufing  foot  in  water,  pouring  off  the  tine-  ^ 
ture,  and  then  evaporating  It  to  an  extradl  j  but  Dr  Dr  Lewis’s 
Lewis  is  of  opinion,  with  M.  Landois  In  the  French  opinion 
Encyciopddie^  that  the  foot  is  either  boiled  in  xvater, 

or  ground  with  a  little  liquid  of  fome  kind  Into  a  fmooth^^^'^* 
pafte  *,  it  is  then  diluted  with  more  water,  and  after 
ftanding  for  about  half  an  hour  till  the  grofler  fub- 
flance  of  the  foot  has  fettled,  the  liquor  is  po’ured  oflT 
N  n  into 
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Into  another  velTel,  and  fet  by  for  two  or  three  days,  filter, 
that  the  finer  parts  may  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  this 
fine  matter  is  the  biftre.  This  is  a  very  ufeful  colour 
in  water,  being  exceedingly  fine,  durable,  and  not  apt 
to  fpoil  any  other  colours  with  which  it  is  mixed.  The 
brown  pink  is  faid  to  confifl  of  chalk  tinged  wfith  the 
colouring  matter  of  fufiic,  heightened  by  fixed  alka¬ 
line  falts.  It  is  therefore  very  perifiiable,  and  is  fel- 
dom  ufed.  The  other  browns  are  a  kind  of  ochreous 
earths  ;  for  a  defcription  of  which  fee  their  proper 
articles. 

Having  now  confidered  moft  of  the  colouring  fub- 
ftances  ufually  to  be  met  with  in  the  fiiops,  we  fliall 
next  take  notice  of  fome  attempts  that  have  been  made 
to  produce  all  the  different  colours  from  vegetables, 
after  the  manner  of  lakes  j  which,  though  the  methods 
hitherto  tried  have  for  the  niofl:  part  failed  of  fuccefs, 
may  perhaps  fome  time  or  other  be  found  applicable  to 
valuable  purpofes. 

From  infufions  of  aflringent  vegetables  mixed  with 
green  vitriol,  is  produced  a  deep  black  liquor  of  very 
extenfive  ufe  in  dyeing  The  fubftances  which  pro¬ 
duce  the  deepeft  blacks  are  galls  and  logwood.  When 
a  deco61ion  or  infufion  of  the  galls  is  dropped  into  a 
folution  of  the  vitriol  .largely  diluted  with  water,  the 
firft  drops  produce  bluifii  or  purplifli  red  clouds,  which 
foon  mingling  with  the  liquor,  turn  it  uniformly  of 
their  own  colour.  It  feems  to  be  on  the  quality  of  - 
the  water  that  this  difference  in  the  colour  depends. 

With  difiilled  water,  or  the  common  fpring-waters, 
the  mixture  is  always  blue.  If  we  previoufly  diffolve 
in  the  water  the  moft  minute  quantity  of  any  alkaline 
fait,  too  fmall  to  be  difcovered  by  any  of  the  common 
means  by  which  waters  are  ufually  tried,  or  if  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  in  the  leaft  putrid,  the  colour  of  the  mixture 
proves  purple  or  reddifti.  Rain-w^ater,  caught  as  it 
falls  from  the  clouds  in  an  open  field  in  clean  glafs-vef- 
fels,  gives  a  blue;  but  fuch  as  is  colleded  from  the  tops 
of  the  houfes,  grows  purple  with  the  mixture  of  vitriol 
and  galls  ;  from  whence  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  this 
laft  has  contracted  a  putrid  tendency,  or  received  an 
alkaline  impregnation,  though  fo  flight  as  not  to  be 
fenfible  on  other  ways  of  trial. 

Both  the  purple  and  blue  liquors,  on  adding  more 
of  the  aftringeiit  infufion,  deepen  to  a  black,  more  or 
lefs  intenfe  according  to  the  nature  of  dilution :  if  the 
mixture  proves  of  a  deep  opaque  blacknefs,  it  again 
becomes  bluifti  or  purplifh  w^hen  further  diluted.  If 
fuffeied  to  ftand  in  this  diluted  ftate  for  two  or  three 
days,  the  colouring  matter  fettles  to  the  bottom  in 
form  of  a  fine  black  mud,  which  by  (lightly  fhaklng 
the  veffel,  is  diffufed  again  through  the  liquor,  and 
tinges  it  of  its  former  colour.  When  the  mixture  is  of 
a  full  blacknefs,  this  feparation  does  not  happen,  or  in 
a  far  lefs  degree  ;  for  though  a  part  of  the  black  mat¬ 
ter  precipitates  in  (landing,  yet  fo  much  remains  dif- 
folved,  that  the  liquor  continues  black.  This  fufpen- 
fion  of  the  colouring  fubftance,  in  the  black  liquid, 
may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  gummy  matter  of  the 
aftringent  infufion  increafing  the  confidence  of  the 
watery  fluid  ;  for  the  feparation  is  retarded  in  the 
diluted  mixture  by  a  fmall  addition  of  gum  arabic. 

If  the  mixture  either  in  its  black  or  diluted  (late  is 
poured  into  a  filter,  the  liquor  paffes  through  colour¬ 
ed  ;  only  a  part  of  the  black  matter  remaining  on  the 
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The  filtered  liquor  on  (landing  for  fome  time  Colour- 
becomes  turbid  and  full  of  fine  black  flakes :  being  making, 
freed  from  thefe  by  a  fecond  filtration,  it  again  puts  v  ^ 
on  the  fame  appearance  5  and  thus  repeatedly  till  all 
the  colouring  parts  are  feparated,  and  the  liquor  has 
become  colourlefs. 

Dr  Lewis,  from  whofe  Philofophical  Commerce  of 
Arts  this  account  is  taken,  further  informs  us,  that  this 
colouring  matter,  when  feparated  from  the  liquor  and 
dried,  appeared  of  a  deep  black,  which  did  not  feem 
to  have  fuffered  any  change  from  the  air  by  expofure 
for  upwards  of  four  months.  Made  red-hot,  it  glowed 
and  burnt,  but  did  not  flame,  and  became  a  rufty 
browm  powder,  which  was  readily  attrafled  by  a  mag¬ 
netic  bar  ;  though  in  its  black  date  the  magnet  had 
no  adlion  upon  it.  Sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  wa¬ 
ter  and  digefted  on  the  black  pow^der,  diffolved  the 
greateft  part  of  it,  leaving  only  a  very  fmall  quantity 
of  whitifli  matter.  Solution  of  pure  fixed  alkaline 
fait  diffolved  very  little  of  it :  the  liquor  received  a 
reddifti  brown  colour,  and  the  powder  became  blackiflr 
brown.  This  refiduum  w^as  attra£led  by  the  magnet 
after  being  red-hot,  though  not  before  :  the  alkaline 
tindlure,  paffed  through  a  filter,  and  mixed  with  a 
folution  of  green  vitriol,  (Iruck  a  deep  browni(h  black 
colour,  nearly  the  fame  with  that  which  refults  from 
mixing  with  the  vitriolic  folution  an  alkaline  tin6lure 
of  galls. 

It  hath  alfo  been  attempted  to  produce  black  from  Black  fiom 
a  combination  of  other  colours;  as  green  may  be  pro- a  combina- 
duced  from  a  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow.  M.  le  Blon,  tion  of  o- 
in  his  Harmony  of  Colours,  gives  a  method  of  forming 
black,  by  mixing  together  the  three  colours  called  * 
primitive,  viz.  blue,  red,  and  yellow;  and  Pd.  Caftel, 
in  his  Optique  des  Couleiirs,  publilhed  in  1740,' fays 
that  this  compound  black  has  an  advantage  in  paint¬ 
ing,  above  the  Ample  ones,  of  anfwxring  better  for 
the  darkening  of  other  colours.  Thus,  if  blue,  by  the 
addition  of  black,  is  to  be  darkened  into  the  colour 
called  hlue^blach,  the  Ample  blacks,  according  to  him, 
if  ufed  in  fufficient  quantity  to  produce  the  requiAte 
deepnefs,  conceal  the  blue,  while  the  compound  blacks 
leave  it  diftingui(hable.  Le  Blon  does  not  mention 
the  proportions  of  the  three  colours  neceffary  for  pro¬ 
ducing  black.  Caftel  diredls  15  parts  of  blue,  five  of 
red,  and  three  of  yellow  ;  but  takes  notice,  that  thefe 
proportions  are  rather  fpeculatively  than  pradlically 
juft,  and  that  the  eye  only  can  be  the  true  judge ;  our 
colours  all  being  very  imperfe6l,  and  our  pigments  or 
other  bodies  of  one  denomination  of  colour  being 
very  unequal  in  their  degree  of  intenfity.  He  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  pigments  (liould  all  be  of  the  deepeft 
and  darkeft  kind  ;  and  that,  inftead  of  taking  one  pig¬ 
ment  for  each  colour,  it  is  better  to  take  as  many  as 
can  be  got ;  for  the  greater  difeord  there  is  of  hete¬ 
rogeneous  and  difeordant  drugs,  the  more  true  and 
beautiful,  he  fays,  will  the  black  be,  and  the  more 
capable  of  uniting  with  all  other  colours,  without 
fuppreffmg  them,  and  even  without  making  them 
tawny. 

Dr  Lewis  acquaints  us,  that  by  mixing  different 
blue,  red,  and  yellow  colours,  he  has  not  been  able  to 
produce  a  perfe6l  black ;  but  has  often  obtained  from 
them  very  dark  colours,  fuch  as  may  be  called  brown- 
blachs^  or  gr ay-b lacks ^  fuch  as  we  commonly  fee  in  the 
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dark  parts  of  paintings,  and  fuch  as  the  charcoal  and 
foot  blacks  appear  when  diluted  a  little.  The  ingre¬ 
dients  being  each  of  a  dark  deep  colour  is  a  very  necef- 
fary  condition 5  for  bright  blues,  bright  reds,  and  bright 
yellows,  mixed  in  fuch  proportions  that  neither  colour 
prevailed,  produced  only  a  gray.  In  elFe£l,  all  com- 
pofitlons  of  this  kind,  phyfically  confidered,  can  be  no 
other  than  grays,  or  fomc  of  the  intermediate  tints 
between  whitenefs  and  darknefs  5  and  thefe  grays  will 
be  fo  much  the  lighter  or  darker  as  the  component 
colours  of  themfelves  are  bright  or  dark. 

With  regard  to  the  extradlion  of  the  colouring 
matter  from  the  different  kinds  of  vegetables  com- 
monly  to  be  met  with  of  all  colours,  this  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  a  very  valuable  acqulfitlon,  could  the  colours 
fo  procured  be  made  durable.  On  this  lubjefl  nothing 
hath  yet  appeared  more  fatlsfaftory  than  what  is  de- 
livered  by  Dr  Lewis  in  his  notes  on  Neumann’s  che- 
miftry.  His  obfervations  are  curious,  but  promlfe  very 
little  fuccefs  to  any  who  fhall  attempt  to  fix  thefe  ve¬ 
getable  colours. 

Among  the  infinite  variety  of  colours  (fays  he), 
which  glow  in  the  flowers  of  plants,  there  are  very 
few  which  have  any  durability,  or  whofe  fugitive 
beauty  can  be  arrefted  by  art,  fo  as  to  be  applied  to 
any  valuable  purpofes.  The  only  permanent  ones  are 
the  yellow,  the  red,  the  bluej  and  all  the  intermediate 
(hades  of  purple,  crimfon,  violet,  &c.  are  extremely 
perlfliable.  Many  of  thefe  flowers  lofe  their  colours 
on  being  barely  dried  ;  efpecially  if  they  are  dried 
(lowly,  as  has  been  ufually  dlre£led,  in  a  fhady,  and 
not  warm  place.  The  colours  of  all  of  them  perifh 
on  keeping  even  in  the  clofeft  veffels.  The  more 
haftily  they  are  dried,  and  the  more  perfedly  they 
are  fecured  from  the  air,  the  longer  they  retain  their 
beauty.  The  colouring  matter  extracted  and  ap¬ 
plied  on  other  bodies  is  ftlll  more  perifliable  :  often¬ 
times  it  is  changed  or  deftroyed  in  the  hands  of  the 
operator. 

The  colour  of  many  blue  flowers  is  extra(ffed  by 
infufion  in  water  j  but  there  are  fome  from  which  water 
gains  only  reddifli,  or  purplifh  blue.  Of  thofe  that  have 
been  tried  there  is  not  one  which  gives  any  blue  tinc¬ 
ture  to  fpirituous  liquors  :  fome  give  no  colour  at  all, 
and  fome  a  reddifh  one.  The  juice  preffed  out  from 
the  frefh  flowers  is  for  the  mod  part  blue.  The  blue 
juices  and  infufions  are  changed  red  by  all  acids.  The 
muriatic  acid  feems  to  ftrlke  the  moft  florid  red.  The 
flowers  themfelves,  macerated  In  acid  liquors,  Impart 
•alfo  a  deep  red  tin6lure.  Alkalies,  both  fixed  and 
volatile,  and  lime-water,  change  them  to  a  green. 
Thofe  infufions  of  the  juices  which  have  nothing  of 
the  native  colour  of  the  flowers,  fuffer  the  fame  changes 
from  the  addition  of  acid  and  alkaline  liquors :  even 
when  the  flowers  have  been  kept  till  their  colour  is 
loft,  4afufions  made  from  them  acquire  ftlll  a  red  co¬ 
lour  from  the  one,  and  a  green  fiom  the  other,  though 
in  a  lefs  degree  than  when  the  flowers  were  frefli. 
The  red  colour  produced  by  acids  is  fcarcely  more 
durable  than  the  original  blue :  applied  upon  other 
bodies  and  expofed  to  the  air,  it  gradually  degenerates 
into  a  faintifli  purple,  and  at  length  difappears,  leaving 
liardly  any  ftain  behind.  The  green  produced  by 
<ilkalles  changes  to  a  yellow,  which  does  not  fade  fo 
foon.  The  green,  by  lime-water,  is  more  permanent 
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and  more  beautiful;  green  lakes,  prepared  from  tfiele 
flowers  by  lime-water,  have  been  ufed  as  pigments  by 
the  painter.  The  flowers  of  cyanus  have  been  greatly 
recommended,  as  affording  elegant  and  durable  blue 
pigments  ;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  extra£l  from 
them  any  blue  colour  at  all.  They  retain  their  colour 
indeed,  when  haftily  dried,  longer  than  fome  other 
blue  flowers  ;  but  they  communicate  nothing  of  it  to 
any  kind  of  menftruum.  Infufions  of  them  in  watery, 
fpirituous,  and  oily  liquors,  are  all  of  them  more  or 
lefs  of  a  reddifh  caft,  without  any  tendency  to  blue. 
Alum,  which  is  faid  to  heighten  and  preferve  their 
blue  colour,  changes  it,  like  that  of  other  blue  flowers^ 
to  a  purplifh  red  ;  acids  to  a  deep  red  ;  alkalies  and 
lime-water  to  a  green  :  folution  of  tin  added  to  the 
watery  infufion,  turn^  it  to  a  fine  crimfon  ;  on  ftand- 
ing,  a  beautiful  red  fsecula  fubfides,  but  it  lofes  all 
its  colour  as  foon  as  it  is  dry.  The  watery  Infufion, 
infpiffated  to  the  confiftence  of  an  extrafl,  appears  of 
a  dark  reddifh  brown :  an  extraft  made  with  re£lified 
fpirlt  is  of  a  purplifh  colour.  The  colour  of  both  ex- 
tradls  fpread  thin,  and  expofed  to  the  air,  quickly 
fades.  The  flowers  employed  in  thefe  experiments 
w^ere  thofe  of  the  common  blue-bottle  of  the  corn¬ 
fields. 

Red  flowers  readily  communicate  their  own  red 
colour  to  watery  menftrua*;  among  thofe  that  have 
been  trifed,  there  Is  not  one  exception.  Thofe  of  a 
full  red  colour  give  to  re<Elified  fplrit  alfo  a  deep  red 
tln£lure,  brighter,  though  fomewhat  paler,  than  the 
watery  infufion :  but  the  lighter  red  flowers,  and 
thofe  which  have  a  tendency  to  purplifh.  Impart  very 
little  colour  to  fpirlt,  and  feem  to  partake  more  of  the 
nature  of  the  blue  flowers  than  of  the  pure  red.  Infu¬ 
fions  of  red  flowers  are  fuppofed  to  be  heightened  by 
acids,  and  turned  green  by  alkalies,  like  thofe  of  the 
blue;  but  this  is  far  from  being  univerfal.  Among 
thofe  I  have  examined,  the  rofe-colours  and  purplifh 
reds  were  changed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
blues ;  but  the  full  deep  reds  were  not.  The  deep 
infufion  of  red  popples  is  changed  by  alkalies,  not  to  a 
green,  but  to  dufky  purple. 

The  colours  of  yellow  flowers,  whether  pale  or 
deep,  are  in  general  durable.  Many  of  them  are  as 
much  fo,  perhaps,  as  any  of  the  native  colours  of  ve¬ 
getables.  The  colour  is  extracted  both  by  water  and 
by  fpirlt.  The  watery  infufions  are  the  deepeft.  Nei¬ 
ther  alkalies  nor  acids  alter  the  fpecles  of  the  colour, 
though  both  of  them  vary  its  fliade  ;  acids  rendering 
it  paler,  and  alkalies  deeper ;  alum  likewife  confider- 
ably  heightens  It,  though  not  fo  much  as  alkalies. 
An  infufion  of  the  flowers,  made  in  alkaline  ley,  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  alum,  gives  a  durable  yellow  lake.  In  fome 
of  the  deep  reddifh  yellow,  or  orange-coloured  flowers, 
the  yellow  matter  feems  to  be  of  the  fame  kind  with 
that  of  the  pure  yellow  flowers,  but  the  red  to  be  of 
a  different  kind  from  the  pure  red  ones  ;  watery  men¬ 
ftrua  take  up  only  the  yellow,  and  leave  the  red, 
which  may  afterwards  be  extrafted  by  alcohol,  or 
by  water  acuated  by  fixed  alkaline  fait.  Such  par¬ 
ticularly  are  the  faffron-coloured  flowers  of  carthamus. 
Thefe,  after  the  yellow  matter  has  been  extracted  by 
water,  are  faid  to  give  a  red  tindure  to  ley ;  from 
which,  on  (landing  at  reft  for  fome  time,  a  deep 
bright  red  faecula  fubfides ;  called  from  one  of  the 
N  n  2  names 
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ColouFr  names  of  the  ^  lant  which  produces  it,  ;  and 

,  ^'taking-  from  the  countries  whence  it  is  commonly  brought  to 
and  Chitia-Iake,  This  pigment  im¬ 
pregnates  alcohol  with  a  beautiful  red  tindlure,  but 
communicates  no  colour  to  water.  I  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  feparate,  by  the  fame  treatment,  the  red 
matter  of  fome  of  the  other  reddifh  yellow  flowers, 
as  thole  of  garden  marigold,  but  without  fuccefs. 
Plain  water  extra(fied  a  yellow  colour,  and  alkaline 
ley  extradfed  afterwards  only  a  paler  yellow  :  though 
the  digeftions  w^ere  continued  till  the  flowers  had  loft 
their  coloui,  the  tindlures  were  no  other  than  yellow, 
and  not  fo  deep  as  thofe  obtained  from  the  pure  yel¬ 
low  flowers.  llie  little  yellow  flocculi,  w’hich  in 
fome  kinds  of  flowers  are  colle6led  into  a  compadl 
round  dife,  as  in  the  daify  and  corn  marigold,  agree, 
fo  lar  as  they  have  been  examined,  with  the  expand¬ 
ed  yellow  pctala.  Their  colour  is  affedled  in  the  fame 
manner  by  acids,  by  alkalies,  and  by  alum  ;  and  e- 
qually  extrrnfled  by  water  and  by  fpirit.  But  the.  yel¬ 
low  farina,  or  fine  dull,  lodged  on  the  tips  of  the  fta- 
mina  of  flonvers,  appears  to  be  of  a  different  kind.  It 
gives  a  fine  bright  yellorv  to  Ipirit,  and  a  dulier  yel¬ 
low  to  water  j  the  undifiblved  part  proving  in  both 
cafes  of  a  pale  yellowilh  white.  Both  the  watery  and 
fpirituous  tindlures  w^ere  heightened  by  alkaiine  li¬ 
quors,  turned  red  by  acids,  and  again  to  a  deep  yel¬ 
low  on  adding  more  of  the  alkali  :  I  know  no  other 
vegetable  yellov/  that  is  turned  red  by  acids. 

“  White  flowers  are  by  no  means •  deflitute  of  co¬ 
louring  matter.  Alkaline  lixivia  extradl  from  fome 
of  them  a  green  tineflure,  and  change  their  colourlcfs 
exprefled  juices  to  the  fame  colour  \  but  I  have  not 
obferved  that  they  are  turned  red  by  acids.  The 
flowers  of  the  common  wild  convolvulus  or  bind-weed, 
w^hich  in  all  their  parts  are  winte,  give  a  deep  yellow 
or  orange  tincture  to  plain  water  ;  wdiich,  like  the 
tin6tures  of  flowers  that  are  naturally  of  that  colour, 
is  rendered  paler  by  acids,  heightened  a  little  by  alum, 
and  more  confiderably  by  alkaline  falts.  The  vapours 
of  the  volatile  fulphuric  acid,  or  of  burning  fulphur, 
which  w’hiten  or  deftroy  the  colour  of  the  coloured 
flowers,  make  no  change  in  the  w'hlte. 

Colours  juices  of  fruits,  as  currants,  mulberries, 

fromiruits.  elder-berries,  morello,  black  cherries,  &c.  gently  in- 
fpifiated  to  drynefs,  diffolvc  again  almoft  totally  in 
water,  and  appear  nearly  of  the  fame  red  colour  as  at 
firft.  R»  (ftified  fpirit  extracts  the  tinging  particles, 
leaving  a  coniiderable  portion  of  mucilaginous  matter 
undilTolved  j  and  hence  tlie  fpirituous  tin6lure  proves 
of  a  brighter  colour  than  the  watery.  ITe  red  folu- 
tions,  and  tlie  juices  themfelves,  are  fometimes  made 
dull,  and  fometimes  more  florid,  by  acids,  and  gene¬ 
rally  turned  purplifh  by  alkalies.  The  colours  of  tbefc 
juices  are  for  the  molt  part  perifhable.  They  refift, 
indeed,  the  power  of  fermentation,  and  continue  al- 
moll  unchanged,  after  the  liquor  has  been  converted 
into  wine  ;  but  when  the  juice  is  fpread  thin  upon 
other  bodies,  exficcated,  and  expofed  to  the  air,  the 
colour  quickly  alters  and  decays:  the  bright  lively  red 
changes  the  fooneft  :  the  dark  dull  red  ftain  from  the 
juice  of  the  black  cherry,  is  of  coniiderable  durability. 
The  fruit  of  the  American  opuntia  or  prickly  pear, 
the  plant  upon  which  the  cochineal  lnfe£l  is  produced, 
is  perhaps  an  exception  ;  This  bright  red  fruit,  ac¬ 


cording  to  Labat,  gives  a  beautiful  red  dye.  Some  Co-oiir- 
experiments,  however,  made  upon  the  juice  of  that  ^ 

fruit,  as  brought  into  England,  did  not  promife  to  be  " 

of  any  great  advantage  j  but  the  particulars  I  cannot 
now  recollect. 

“  The  ripe  berries  of  buckthorn  ftain  paper  of  a 
green  colour.  From  thefe  is  prepared  the  fubftance 
called  fop-green^  a  pigment  fufficiently  durable,  rea¬ 
dily  foluble  in  water,  but  not  mifcible  with  oil.  The 
berries  dried  while  green,  and  macerated  in  alum- 
wattr,  are  faid  to  yield  a  yellow  pigment  j  and  when 
they  have  grown  over  ripe  fo  as  to  fall  off  Ipontane- 
oufly,  a  purple  one.  It  is  faid  that  the  berry  of  the 
heliotropum  tricoccum,  which  grows  wild  about  Mont¬ 
pelier,  itains  paper  of  a  green  colour,  and  that  this 
green  turns  prefently  to  a  blue  :  that  the  common  blue 
paper  receives  its  colour  from  this  juice  ;  and  tirat  the 
red  rags  called  turnfol^  employed  for  colouring  wines 
and  other  liquors,  are  tir.6luied  by  the  fame  juice 
turned  red  by  acids.  According  to  M.  Niflble  of  the 
French  academy  of  fclences  (as  quoted  by  Savary  in 
his  DicTtionaire  de  Commerce),  the  following  juice  is 
obtained,  not  from  the  berries,  but  from  tops  of  the 
plant  gathered  in  Auguft,  ground  in  mills,  and  then 
committed  to  the  prefs.  The  juice  is  expofed  to  the 
fun  about  an  hour,  the  rags  dipt  in  it,  dried  in  the 
fun,  moiftened  by  the  vapour  which  arifes  during  the 
flaking  of  quicklime  with  urine,  then  dried  again  in 
the  fun,  and  dipped  again  in  the  juice.  The  Dutch 
and  others  are  faid  to  prepare  turnfol  rags,  and  turn- 
fol  in  the  mafs,  from  different  ingredients,  among 
which  archil  is  a  principal  one. 

“  In  fome  plants,  peony  for  Inftance,  the  feeds  at 
a  certain  point  of  maturity  are  covered  with  a  fine 
fliining  red  membrane,  'File  pellicles  of  the  feeds  of 
a  certain  American  tree  afford  the  red  raaffes  brought 
Into  Europe  under  the  names  of  annotto^  orlean^  and 
raiicou'^,  Mr  Pott,  in  the  Berlin  Memoirs  for  the* See 
year  1752,  mentions  a  very  extraordinary  property 
of  this  concrete.  ‘  With  fulphuric  acid  it  produces 
a  blue  colour,  of  extreme  beauty  ^  but  with  this 
capital  defeat,  that  all  falts  and  liquors,  and  even  com¬ 
mon  water,  deftroy  it.’  The  fpccimen  of  annotto,  which 
I  examined,  was  not  fenfibly  a6ted  upon  by  fulpliuric 
acid  \  it  received  no  change  in  its  own  colour,  and 
communicated  none  to  tl^e  liquor.  Nor  did  any  vi- 
fible  change  enfuc  upon  dropping  the  acid  into  tinc¬ 
tures  of  annotto  made  in  water,  or  in  ipirit. 

“  The  green  colour  of  the  leaves  of  plants  is  ex-  Colours 
trailed  by  re6lified  fpirit  of  wine  and  by  oils.  Iheffom 
fpirituous  tindures  are  genf  rally  of  a  fine  deep  green, 
even  when  the  leaves  themfelves  are  dull-coloured,  or 
yellowifh,  or  hoary.  The  colour,  however,  feldom 
continues  long  even  in  the  liquor  ;  much  leis  when  the 
tinging  matter  is  feparated  in  a  folid  form,  and  expo- 
fed  with  a  large  furface  to  the  air.  The  editor  of  the 
Wirtemberg  Pharmacopoeia  obferves,  that  the  leaves 
of  acanthus,  biankurfine,  or  bearVbreach,  give  a 
more  durable  green  tindure  to  fpirit  than  thofe  of  any 
other  herb.  Alkalies  heighten  the  colour  both  of  tlie 
tindures  and  green  juices  3  acids  weaken,  defticy,  or 
change  It  to  a  brownifli :  lime  water  improves  both 
the  colour  and  durability  :  by  means  of  lime,  not  in¬ 
elegant  green  lakes  are  procurable  from  the  leaves  of 
acanthus,  lily  of  the  valley,  and  feveral  other  plants. 

There 
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There  are  very  few  herbs  which  communicate  any 
fliare  of  their  green  colour  to  water  ^  perhaps  none 
that  give  a  green  of  any  conliderabie  deepnefs.  It  Is 
faid,  however,  that  the  leaves  of  fome  plants  give  a 
green  dye  to  woollen,  without  the  addition  of  any 
other  colouring  matter  j  particularly  thofc  of  the  wild 
chervil,  or  cow-weed,  the  common  ragwort,  and  de- 
vil’s-bit.  The  leaves  of  many  kinds  of  herbs  and 
trees  give  a  yellow  dye  to  wool  or  woollen  cloth  that 
has  been  previoufly  boiled  with  a  folution  of  alum  and 
tartar.  Weld,  in  particular,  affords  a  fine  yellowy 
and  is  commonly  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe  by  the 
dyers,  and  cultivated  in  large  quantity  In  fome  parts  of 
Tlngland.  There  is  no  colour  for  which  we  have 
fuch  plenty  of  materials  as  for  yellow.  M.  Hellot 
obferves  that  all  leaves,  barks,  and  roots,  which  on 
being  chewed  dilcover  a  flight  aftrlngency^  as  the 
leaves  of  the  almond,  peach,  and  pear  trees,  afli-bark, 
(cfpecially  that  taken  off  after  the  firft  rlfing  of  the 
fap  in  the  fprlng),  the  roots  of  wild  patience,  &c. 
yield  durable  yellows,  more  or  lefs  beautiful  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  length  of  time  that  the  boiling  is  conti¬ 
nued,  and  the  proportions  of  alum  and  tartar  in  the 
preparatory  liquor  :  that  a  large  quantity  of  alum 
makes  thefe  yellows  approach  to  the  elegant  yellow 
of  weld  :  that  if  the  tartar  is  made  to  prevail,  it  in¬ 
clines  them  to  an  orange  5  that  if  the  roots,  barks,  or 
leaves  be  too  long  boiled,  the  yellow  proves  tarnifli- 
ed,  and  acquires  fliades  of  brown.”  See  the  article 
Dyeing. 

The  mofl  capital  preparations  from  the  leaves  of 
plants,  are  thole  of  Indigo,  and  w^eld  j  which  arc  both 
very  much  ufed  in  dyeing,  though  the  firft  only  in 
’painting^.  Both  the  indigo  and  woad  plants,  give 
out  their  colour,  by  proper  management,  to  water, 
in  form  of  a  blue  faicula  or  lake.  M.  Hellot  fufpeds 
that  a  like  blue  faicula  is  procurable  from  many  other 
vegetables.  Blue  and  yellow  blended  together,  com- 
pofe  a  green.  He  fuppofes  the  natural  greens  in  ve¬ 
getables  to  be  compounded  in  like  manner  of  thele 
two  colours  *,  and  that  the  blue  is  oftentimes  the  moft 
permanent,  fo  as  to  remain  entire  after  the  putrefac¬ 
tion  or  deftru61ion  of  the  yellow.  1  he  theory  is  fpe- 
cious,  and  perhaps  juft  :  we  know  of  no  other  that 
accounts  in  any  degree  for  the  prodinffion  of  the  indi¬ 
go  and  woad  blue.  Dr  Lewis,  however,  informs  us, 
that  he  never  was  able  to  produce  the  leaft  appear, 
ance  of  either  blue  or  yellow  from  any  of  the  plants 
he  tried  by  treating  them  in  the  manner  ufed  for  the 
preparation  of  Indigo. 

There  are  fundry  moffes,  which  in  their  natural 
ftate,  like  the  indigo  and  woad  plants,  promife  nothing 
of  the  elegant  colours  that  can  be  extratficd  from  them 
by  art.  The  moft  remarkable  of  thefe  is  archil ;  for 
the  preparation  of  which,  and  the  colours  that  may 
be  produced  from  it,  fee  the  article.  Linnaeus  fu- 
*fpe<ffs  that  there  are  feveral  other  more  common 
moffes  from  which  valuable  colours  might  be  extrad- 
ed  :  a  quantity  of  fea-mofs,  having  rotted  in  heaps  on 
the  fliore,  he  obferved  the  liquor  in  the  heaps  to  be 
as  red  as  blood  5  the  fea-water,  the  fun,  and  the 
putrefa6lion,  having  brought  out  the  colour.  Mr 
Kalm,  in  an  appendix  to  Linnaeus’s  paper,  in  I74?> 
mentions  two  forts  of  moffes  aftually  employed  in 
Sweden  for  dyeing,  woollen  red ;  one  is  the  lichenoides 
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coralliforme  apicibus  coccineis  of  Ray’s  Synopfis  *,  tbe 
other  the  lichenoides  tartareum,  farinaceum,  fcutel- 
larum  umbone  fufeo,  of  Ddleniiis.  I  his  laft  is  a  white 
fubftance  like  meal  clotted  together,  found  on  the  Tides 
and  tops  of  hills.  It  is  fliaved  off  from  the  rocks  al¬ 
ter  rain,  purified  from  the  ftony  matters  intermixed 
with  it  by  wartiing  with  water,  then  dried  in  the 
fun,  ground  in  mills,  and  again  waflied  and  dviea  :  it 
is  then  put  into  a  veflel  with  urine,  and  fet  by  for  a 
month  :  a  little  of  this  tin6lure  added  to  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  makes  the  dveing  colour.  Ill  the  fame  Tianfa£Ilons 
for  the  year  1754,  there  is  an  account  of  another  mofs 
which,  prepared  with  urine,  gives  a  beautiful  and 
durable  red  or  violet  dye  to  wool  and  filk.  This  is  the 
lichen  follaceus  umbilicatus  fubtus  lacunenfis,  Linn* 
flor.  Suec.  It  grows  upon  rocks,  and  is  readily  dif- 
tinguifliable  from  others  of  that  clafs,  by  looking  as  if 
burnt  or  parched,  confifting  of  leaves  as  thin  as  pa¬ 
per,  convex  all  over  on  the  upper  fide,  with  corre- 
fponding  cavities  underneath,  adhering  firmly  to  the 
ftones  by  a  little  root  under  the  leaves,  and  coming 
afunder,  when  dry,  as  foon  as  touched.  It  is  gather¬ 
ed  after  rain,  as  it  then  holds  bell  together,  and  parts 
eafieil  from  the  ftone.  In  France,  a  crullaceous  niofs, 
growing  upon  rocks  in  Auvergne,  is  prepared  with 
lime  and  urine,  and  employed  by  the  dyers  as  a  fuc- 
cedaneum  for  the  Canary  archil,  to  which  it  is  faid  to 
be  very  little  inferior.  M.  Hellot  relates,  that  he 
has  met  with  feveral  other  moffes,  which,  on  being 
prepared  in  the  fame  manner,  acquire  the  fame  co¬ 
lour.  The  moft  expeditious  way^,  he  fays,  of  trying 
whether  a  mofs  will  yield  an  aichil  or  not,  is  to  moift- 
en  a  little  of  it  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  fpi- 
rit  of  fal  ammoniac  and  ftroiig  lime-water,  and  add 
a  fmall  proportion  of  crude  fal  ammoniac.  I  he  glafs 
is  then  to  be  tied  over  with  a  piece  of  bladder,  and 
fet  by  for  three  or  four  days.  If  the  mofs  is  of  the 
proper  kind,  the  little  hquor  which  runs  from  it  upon 
inclining  the  veffel,  will  appear  of  a  deep  crlmfon 
colour  j  and  this  afterwards  evaporating,  the  plant 
itfelt  acquires  the  fame  colour.  Dr  Lewis  informs  us, 
that  he  has  tried  a  good  number  of  the  common 
moffes,  many  both  of  the  cruftaceous  and  foliaceous 
kind,  and  not  a  few  of  tbe  fungi ;  as  alfo  the  herbs  cha¬ 
momile  and  milfoil,  which  yield  a  blue  effential  oil  j  and 
thyme,  whofe  oil  becomes  blue  by  digeftion  with  vola¬ 
tile  fpirits  ;  but  never  met  with  any  that  yielded  a  co¬ 
lour  like  archil.  Moll  of  them  gave  a  yellow  or 
reddilh  broWn  tineffure.  A  few  gave  a  deep  red  co¬ 
lour  to  the  liquor  :  but  when  diluted,  it  Thowed  a  yel- 
lowifli  cart,  and  when  applied  on  cloth  It  gave  only  a 
yellowifh-red. 

To  thefe  obfervations  we  ftiall  only  add,  that  though  blue 
in  general,  the  blue  colours  of  flowers  are  exceeding-^^^Y*'^"^^^’ 
ly  perifhable,  there  feem  to  be  at  leaft  two 
to  this  rule  ^  for  the  blue  flowers  of  iris,  or  flower- ^yj^nent  co¬ 
de-luce,  and  thofe  of  columbine,  when  treated  with  lours, 
folution  of  tin,  yielded  a  colour  tolerably  permanent. 

Indeed,  when  experiments  are  made  with  a  view  to 
extia6l  the  colour  from  any  part  of  a  vegetable.  It 
will  always  be  proper  to  try  whether  It  can  bear  a 
mixture  with  this  folution.  If  the  colour  is  not  de- 
ftroyed  by  it,  there  is  a  very  great  probability  that  the 
folution  will,  by  proper  management,  preferve,  and 
give  a  durability  to  it,  which  could  fcarce  be  obtained.' 

by. 
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by  any  other  method.  It  muft,  however,  be  obferved, 
that  there  are  feveral  fubftances  ufed  in  colour-making, 
which  folution  of  tin  cannot  bear  to  be  mixed  with. 
Thefe  are  principally  fugar  of  lead  and  cream  of 
tartar,  as  w^eli  as  all  the  calcareous  earths  and  alka¬ 
line  falts.  With  alum  it  may  be  mixed  very  fafely, 
and  is  in  many  cafes  the  better  for  it.  The  roots  of 
plants,  however,  feem  to  promife  more  durability  of 
colour  than  the  upper  parts.  We  have  feen  a  blue  co¬ 
lour  of  conhderable  durability  and  brightnefs  prepared 
from  the  roots  of  common  radilhes  by  exprefling  the 
juice,  combining  it  with  tobacco-pipe  clay,  and  bright¬ 
ening  it  with  a  little  alum.  The  root  of  the  red  beet 
is  alfb  faid  to  yield  a  durable  colour  of  a  beautiful  red, 
inclining  to  fcarlet  5  but  this  we  cannot  affirm  from  our 
own  experience. 

With  regard  to  liquid  colours  for  maps,  &c.  we 
apprehend  there  can  be  very  little  difficulty  in  pre¬ 
paring  all  the  poflible  varieties  of  them,  if  what  we 
have  above  laid  down  is  attended  to.  The  only  co¬ 
lour  with  which  there  can  be  any  difficulty  is  blue ; 
but  the  common  folution  of  indigo  in  alkalies  or  acids 
may  be  made  to  anfwer  this  purpofe,  though,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  ffrongly  falinc  quality,  they  are  not  very 
proper.  A  very  curious  method  of  procuring  a  beau¬ 
tiful  tranfparent  blue  colour  is  by  extradling  the  colour¬ 
ing  matter  from  Pruffiian  blue,  by  means  of  a  cauftic 
alkali.  This,  when  laid  upon  paper,  appears  of  a  dirty 
brown  colour  ;  but  if  wafhed  over  with  a  weak  folution 
of  green  vitriol,  is  inffantly  changed  to  a  moft  beauti¬ 
ful  blue.  This  feems  to  afford  a  method  of  procuring 
blue  tranfparent  colours  of  greater  beauty  than  they 
are  ufually  met  with. — See  fpecimens  of  tranfparent 
colours  prepared  according  to  the  above  rules,  on  the 
Chart  fubjoined  to  History. 

COLOURING,  among  painters,  the  manner  of  ap¬ 
plying  and  condu61:ing  the  colour  of  a  piflure  j  or  the 
mixtures  of  light  and  fhade,  formed  by  the  various  co¬ 
lours  employed  in  painting.  See  Painting. 

Colouring  of  Glafs,  See  Glass. 

Colouring  of  Porcelain,  See  Porcelain. 

COLT,  in  Zoology,  a  general  name  for  the  young  of 
the  horfe  kind  ;  the  male  being  likewife,  for  diftinc- 
tion’s  fake,  called  a  horfe-colt ;  the  female,  a  flly. 

After  the  colts  have  been  foaled,  you  may  fuffer 
them  to  run  with  the  mare  till  about  Michaelmas, 
fooner  or  later,  according  as  the  cold  weather  comes  in  ; 
then  they  muff  be  weaned  j  though  fome  perfons  are  for 
having  them  weaned  after  Martinmas,  or  the  middle  of 
November.  The  author  of  the  Complete  Horfman  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  reafon  why  moil  foals  advance  fo  ffow- 
ly,  and  are  not  capable  of  fervice  till  they  are  fix  or 
feven  years  old,  is  becaufe  they  have  not  fucked  long 
enough  ,  whereas,  if  they  had  fucked  the  whole  winter 
over,  they  would  be  as  good  at  four  or  five  years  old 
as  they  are  now  at  eight. 

They  ought  now  to  be  kept  in  a  convenient  houfe, 
with  a  low  rack  and  manger  for  their  hay  and  oats, 
which  muff  be  fweet  and  good  *,  with  a  little  wheaten 
bran  mixed  with  the  oats  to  caufe  them  to  drink,  and 
to  keep  their  bodies  open.  But,  fince  there  are  fome 
who  allege,  that  oats  make  foals  become  blind,  or 
their  teeth  crooked  ^  the  fame  author  is  of  opinion, 
that  oats  will  wear  their  teeth,  and  make  them  the 
fooner  to  change,  and  alfo  to  raze  j  therefore  he 
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judges  it  to  be  the  beff  Tvay  to  break  them  In  a  mill,  Colt, 
becaufe,  that  by  endeavouring  with  their  jaws  to  bruife  '  ■— V“ 
and  chew  them,  they  ffretch  and  fwell  their  eye  and 
nether-jaw  veins,  which  fo  attract  the  blood  and  hu¬ 
mours  that  they  fall  down  upon  the  eyes,  and  frequently 
occafion  the  lofs  of  them  j  fo  that  it  is  not  the  heating 
quality  of  the  oats,  but  the  difficulty  in  chewing,  that 
is  the  caufe  of  their  blindnefs. 

Further,  colts  thus  fed  with  grain  do  not  grow 
thickifti  upon  their  legs,  but  grow  broader  and  better 
knit  than  if  they  had  eaten  nothing  but  hay  and  bran, 
and  will  endure  fatigue  the  better.  But  above  all, 
they  muff  be  kept  from  w^et  and  cold,  W’hich  are  hurt¬ 
ful  to  them,  nothing  being  more  tender  than  they  are. 

For  proof  of  this,  take  a  Spanifh  ffallion,  and  let  him 
cover  tivo  mares,  which  for  age,  beauty,  and  comcli- 
nefs  may  admit  of  no  difference  between  them  5  and 
if  they  produce  both  horfe-colts,  or  both  fillies,  which' 
is  one  and  the  fame  thing,  let  one  run  abroad,  and  the 
other  be  houfed  every  winter,  kept  w^arm,  and  ordinari¬ 
ly  attended  5  and  that  colt  that  has  been  kept  abroad 
fhall  have  large  flefhy  fhoulders,  flabby  and  gouty  legs, 
weak  pafferns,  and  ill  hoofs  j  and  fhall  be  a  dull  heavy 
jade,  in  comparifon  to  the  other  which  is  houfed,  and 
orderly  kept  j  and  which  wdll  have  a  fine  forehead, 
be  fine  fhaped,  and  have  good  legs  and  hoofs,  and  be 
of  good  ffrength  and  fpirit ;  by  which  you  may  know, 
that  to  have  the  fineft  ffallion,  and  the  moft  beautiful 
mare,  is  nothing,  if  they  are  fpoiled  in  the  breeding 
up.  It  is  worth  obfervation,  that  fome  foals,  under 
fix  months  old,  though  their  dams  yield  plenty  of  milk, 
yet  decay  daily,  and  have  a  cough,  proceeding  from 
certain  pellicles  or  fkins  that  breed  in  their  ffomachs, 
which  obffrudl  their  breathing,  and  at  laff  deffroy 
them  entirely.  To  remedy  this  malady,  take  the  bag 
wherein  the  colt  was  foaled,  dry  it,  and  give  him  as 
much  of  it  in  milk  as  you  can  take  up  with  three  fin¬ 
gers  y  but  if  you  have  not  preferved  the  bag,  procure 
the  lungs  of  a  young  fox,  and  ufe  it  inffead  of  the 
aforefaid  powder. 

It  will  be  proper  to  let  the  colts  play  an  hour  or 
two  in  fome  court-yard,  &c.  when  it  is  fair  weather, 
provided  you  put  them  up  again  carefully,  and  fee 
that  they  take  no  harm.  When  the  winter  is  fpent, 
turn  them  into  fome  dry  ground,  where  the  grafs  is 
fhort  and  fweet,  and  where  there  is  good  water, 
that  they  may  drink  at  pleafure  ;  for  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  that  a  colt  fhould  fill  his  belly  immediately,  like 
a  horfe  that  labours  hard.  The  next  winter  you  may 
take  them  into  the  houfe,  and  ufe  them  juff  as  you  do 
your  other  horfes  j  but  let  not  your  horfe- colts  and 
fillies  be  kept  together  after  the  firft  year.  This  me¬ 
thod  may  be  obferved  every  fummer  and  winter  till 
you  break  them,  which  you  may  do  after  they  have 
been  three  years  old  ;  and  it  wull  be  a  very  eafy  thing, 
if  you  obferve  the  aforefaid  method  of  houfing  them  5 
for  ordering  them  the  fecond  year  as  you  do  your  * 
other  horfes,  they  will  be  fo  tame  and  gentle,  that 
you  need  not  fear  their  leaping,  plunging,  kicking, 
or  the  like  •,  for  they  will  take  the  faddle  quietly.  As 
for  all  thofe  ridiculous  methods  of  beating  and  curbing 
them,  they  are  in  effeft  fpoiling  them,  whatever  they 
call  it,  in  ploughed  fields,  deep  ways,  or  the  like  j 
inffead  of  which,  let  the  rider  ffrive  to  win  them  by 
gentle  ufage,  never  corre6ling  them  but  when  it  is 
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neceflary,  and  then  with  judgment  and  moderation. 
You  will  not  need  a  cavelTon  of  cord,  which  is  a  head 
ftrain,  nor  a  pad  of  ftraw  ;  but  only  a  common  faddle, 
and  a  common  caveffon  on  his  nofe,  fuch  as  other 
liorfes  are  ridden  with  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  well  lined 
with  double  leather  *,  and,  if  you  pleafe,  you  may  put 
on  his  mouth  a  watering  bit,  but  without  reins,  only 
the  head-flail,  and  this  but  for  a  few  days;  and  then 
put  on  fuch  a  bit  as  he  fhould  be  always  ridden  with  ; 
and  be  fure  not  to  ufe  fpurs  for  fome  time  after  back¬ 
ing.  Take  notice,  that  as  yearlings  muft  be  kept  abroad 
together,  fo  thofe  of  two  years  old  together ;  and  the 
like  for  thofe  of  three  yearlings  ;  which  ordering  is 
mofl  agreeable  to  them. 

In  order  to  make  him  endure  the  faddle  the  better, 
the  way  to  make  it  familiar  to  him  will  be  by  clap¬ 
ping  the  faddle  with  your  hand  as  it  flands  upon  his 
back,  by  ftriking  it,  and  fwaying  upon  it,  dangling 
the  flirrups  by  his  (ides,  rubbing  them  againft  his  fides, 
and  making  much  of  them,  and  bringing  him  to  be  fa¬ 
miliar  with  all  things  about  him ;  as  ftraining  the 
crupper,  faftening  and  loofening  the  girths,  and  ta¬ 
king  up  and  letting  out  the  flirrups.  Then,  as  to 
his  motion,  when  he  will  trot  with  the  faddle  obe¬ 
diently,  you  may  wafh  a  trench  of  a  full  mouth,  and 
put  the  fame  into  his  mouth,  throwing  the  reins  over 
the  forepart  of  the  faddle,  fo  that  he  may  have  a  full 
feeling  of  it ;  then  put  on  a  martingale,  buckled  at 
fuch  a  length  that  he  may  but  jufl  feel  it  when  he 
jerks  up  his  head  ;  then  take  a  broad  piece  of  leather, 
and  put  it  about  his  neck,  and  make  the  ends  of  it 
fall  by  plaiting  it,  or  fome  other  way,  at  the  withers, 
and  the  middle  part  before  his  weafands,  about  tw^o 
handfuls  below’  the  thropple,  betwixt  the  leather  and 
his  neck ;  let  the  martingale  pafs  fo,  that  w’hen  at  any 
time  he  offers  to  duck,  or  throw  dowm  his  head,  the 
caveffon  being  placed  upon  the  tender  griflle  of  his 
nofe,  may  corre<fl  and  punifli  him  ;  which  wdll  make 
him  bring  his  head  to,  and  form  him  to  an  abfolute 
rein  ;  trot  him  abroad,  and  if  you  find  the  reins  or  mar¬ 
tingale  grow  flack,  flraiten  them,  for  w^hen  there  is  no 
feeling  there  is  no  virtue. 

CoLT-Evil,  among  farriers.  See  Farriert. 

CoLT-Taming,  is  the  breaking  of  a  colt  fo  as  to  en¬ 
dure  a  rider.  Colts  are  mofl  eafily  broken  at  three 
or  four  years  of  age ;  but  he  who  will  have  patience 
to  fee  his  horfe  at  full  five,  will  have  him  much  more 
free  of  difeafes  and  infirmities^  than  if  he  was  broken 
fooner. 

Preparatory  to  their  breaking  for  the  faddle,  they 
fhould  be  ufed  to  familiar  actions,  as  rubbing,  clawing, 
haltering,  leading  to  water,  taking  up  their  feet, 
knocking  their  hoofs,  &c.  In  order  to  bridle  and 
faddle  a  colt,  when  he  is  made  a  little  gentle,  take  a 
fweet  watering  trench,  walked  and  anointed  with 
honey  and  fait,  which  put  into  his  mafh,  and  fo  place 
it  that  it  may  hang  about  his  tufh  ;  then  offer  him  the 
faddle,  but  take  care  not  to  frighten  him  with  it.  Suf¬ 
fer  him  to  fmell  at  it,  to  be  rubbed  wuth  it,  and  then  to 
feel  it ;  after  that  fix  it,  and  gird  it  fall,  and  make  that 
motion  the  mofl  familiar  to  him  to  which  he  feems 
mofl:  averfe.  Being  thus  faddled  and  bridled,  lead 
him  out  to  water,  and  bring  him  in  again;  when  he 
has  flood  reined  upon  the  trench  an  hour  or  more, 
take  off  the  bridle  and  faddle,  and  let  him  go  to  his 


meat  till  the  evening,  and  then  lead  him  out  as  be-  Collie 
fore ;  and  when  you  carry  him  in  again  to  fet  him 

up,  take  off  his  faddle  gently,  clothing  him  for  the .  .  _ 

night. 

COLTIE,  a  term  ufed  by  timber-merchants,  for  a 
defe(fl  or  blemifh  in  fome  of  the  annular  circles  of  a 
tree,  whereby  its  value  is  much  dimlnifhed. 

COLUBER,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  ferpent  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  amphibia.  See  OpmoLOGY 
Index. 

COLUMB-KILL.  See  Jona. 

COLUMBA,  the  Pigeon,  in  Ornithology,  a  genu^* 
of  birds  belonging  to  the  order  of  pafferes.  See  Or¬ 
nithology  Index. 

COLUMBA,  St,  in  allufion  to  whofe  name  the 
ifland  of  Jona  (one  of  the  Hebrides),  received  its 
name  ;  "jona  being  derived  from  a  Hebrew  word  fig- 
nlfylng  a  dove.  This  holy  man,  infligated  by  his  zeal, 
left  his  native  country,  Ireland,  in  the  year  565,  wdth 
the  pious  defign  of  preaching  the  gofpel  to  the  Pi6ls. 

It  appears  that  he  left  his  native  foil  with  warm  refent- 
ment,  vowing  never  to  make  a  fettlement  within  fight 
of  that  hated  ifland.  He  made  his  firfl  trial  at  Oran- 
fay ;  and  finding  that  place  too  near  to  Ireland,  fuc- 
ceeded  to  his  wifh  at  Hy,  for  that  was  the  name  of 
Jona  at  the  time  of  his  arrival.  He  repeated  here  the 
experiment  on  feveral  hills,  ere6ling  on  each  a  heap 
of  flones ;  and  that  which  he  lafl  afeended  is  to  this 
day  called  Carnan-chuhreh-Eiriutn,  or  “  The  eminence 
of  the  back  turned  to  Ireland.’ 

Columba  wras  foon  dlflinguifhed  by  the  fanftity  of 
his  manners  :  a  miracle  that  he  wrought  fo  operated 
on  the  Pi£li{h  king  Bradeus,  that  he  immediately  made 
a  prefent  of  the  little  ifle  to  the  faint.  It  feems  that 
his  majefty  had  refufed  Columba  an  audience  ;  and 
even  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  order  the  palace-gates  to  be 
fliut  againfl  him  :  but  the  faint,  by  the  power  of  his 
w^ord,  inftantly  caufed  them  to  fly  open.  As  foon  as 
he  was  in  pofleflion  of  Jona,  he  founded  a  cell  of  monks, 
borrowing  his  inflitutions  from  a  certain  oriental  mo¬ 
nadic  order.  It  is  faid  that  the  firfl  religious  w’ere 
canons  regular,  of  whom  the  founder  was  the  firfl: 
abbot  ;  and  that  his  monks,  till  the  year  716,  differed 
from  thofe  of  the  church  of  Rome,  both  in  the  obfer- 
vation  of  Eafler  and  in  the  clerical  tonfure.  Columba 
led  here  an  exemplary  life,,  and  was  highly  refpe(fled 
for  the  fan<5lity  of  his  manners  for  a  confiderable  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  He  is  the  firfl  on  record  who  had  the 
faculty  of fecond Jight,  for  he  told  the  victory  of  Aidan 
over  the  Pi<fls  and  Saxons  on  the  very  inflant  it  hap¬ 
pened.  He  had  the  honour  of  burying  In  his  ifland, 
Convallius  and  Kinnatil,  two  kings  of  Scotland,  and 
of  crowning  a  third.  At  length,  worn  out  with  age, 
he  died  in  Jona  in  the  arms  of  his  difciples  ;  was  in¬ 
terred  there,  but  (as  the  Irifli  pretend)  in  after  times 
tranflated  to  Down  ;  where,  according  to  the  epitaph,, 
his  remains  were  depefited  with  thofe  of  St  Bridget 
and  St  Patrick.- 

HI  tres  in  Duno  tumulo  tumulantur  In  uho ; 

Brigida,  Fatricius,  atque  Qolumha  pius. 

But  this  is  totally  denied  by  the  Scots  ;  who  af¬ 
firm,  that  the  contrary  is  (hown  In  a  life  of  the 
faint,  extradled  out  of  the  pope’s  library,  arid  tranfla¬ 
ted  out  of  the  I.atin  into  Erfe,  by  Father  Call oharan^. 

which^ 
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pute. 

COLUMBANUS,  a  faint  and  a  poet,  was  born  in 
Ireland,  and  brought  up -to  a  religious  life  among  the 
difciples  of  St  Columba.  He  made  uncommon  pro- 
grefs  in  learning  3  and  very  early  in  life  diftliiguiflied 
himfelf  for  poetical  abilities,  by  the  compofition  of  a 
book  of  pfalms,  and  a  number  of  moral  poems,  intend¬ 
ed  alfo  to  be  fet  to  mufic.  Jonas,  a  writer  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  hillory,  mentions,  that  Columbanus  belonged 
originally  to  a  monaftery  of  the  name  of  Benchor, 
The  fame  monaftery  is  mentioned  by  St  Bernard  in  liis 
life  of  his  friend  St  Malachi  j  and  he  relates  that  it  fent 
out  a  great  number  of  monks,  who  fpread  over  Eu¬ 
rope.  Columbanus  pafted  from  Britain  into  France, 
and  founded  the  monaftery  of  Euxeville  near  Befamjon. 
He  had  been  kindly  received  and  patronized  by  King 
Childebeitj  but  he- was  afterwards  expelled  out  of 
France  by  the  wicked  queen  Brunichild.  He  reUred 
to  Lombardy  in  Italy,  and  was  well  received  by  King 
Argulphus.  In  Lombardy  he  again  founded  the  mo¬ 
naftery  of  Bobio,  The  Regulci  Cdsnohiolts  and  Pcni- 
tentialis,  which  he  eftabliftied  in  that  monaftery,  have 
been  publiftred  in  the  Codex  Regularum  compiled  by  the 
learned  Holftenius.  He  was  contemporary  with  St 
Benedia.  It  was  in  the  year  589  he  went  into 
France. 

COLUMBARIA,  in  Jneient  Geography,  an  ifland 
like  a  rock  on  the  weft  of  Sicily,  oppolite  to  Hrepanum  j 
faid  by  Zonares  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  by  Numerius  Fabius  the  conful.  Now  Colum- 
barn,  with  a  very  ftrong  and  almoft  impregnable  citadel 
(Cluverius). 

COLUMBIC  ACID.  See  Chemistry  hidex. 
COLUMBINE.  See  Ac^jilegia,  Botany  In¬ 
dex, 

COLUMBIUM,  a  new  metal  which  was  dilcover- 
ed  in  a  mineral  from  North  America.  See  Chemis¬ 
try  Index, 

COLUMBO-root,  an  article  lately  Introduced  in¬ 
to  the  materia  medica,  the  natural  hiftory  of  which  is 
not  yet  well  known.  According  to  Dr  Percivai’s  ac¬ 
count,  it  grew  originally  on  the  continent  of  America, 
from  whence  it  was  tranfplanted  to  Colombo,  a  town 
in  Cevlon,  which  gives  name  to,  and  fupplles  all 
India  with  it.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries  have 
for  a  long  time  ufed  it  in  diforders  of  the  ftomach  and 
bowels.  They  carry  it  about  with  them,  and  take  it 
fticed  or  feraped  in  Madeira  wine.  This  root  comes 
to  us  in  circular  pieces,  which  are  from  half  an  inch 
or  an  inch  to  three  inches  in  diameter  5  and  divided  in- 
into  frujia,  which  meafure  from  two  inches  to  one  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch.  The  Tides  are  covered  with  a  thick 
corrugated  bark,  of  a  dark  brown  hue  on  its  external 
furface,  but  internally  of  a  light  yellow  colour.  The 
furfaces  of  the  tranfverfe  fe^ions  appear  very  unequal, 
higheft  at  the  edges,  and  forming  a  concavity  towards 
the  centre.  On  feparating  this  furface,  the  root  is 
obferved  to  confift  of  three  lamina,  viz.  the  cortical, 
which  in  the  larger  roots,  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick  *,  the  ligneous,  about  half  an  inch  j  and  the  me¬ 
dullary,  which  forms  the  centre,  and  is  near  an  inch 
in  diameter.  This  laft  is  much  fofter  than  the  other 
parts,  and,  wdien  chewed,  Teems  mucilaginous ;  a  num- 
l;jer  of  fmall  fibres  run  longitudinally  through  it,  and 
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The  cortical  and  ligneous  parts  Columl#- 
are  divided  by  a  black  circular  line.  All  the  thicker  ^  rc)ot. 
pieces  have  fmall  holes  drilled  through  them,  for  the  ’ 
convenience  of  drying.  Columbo  root  has  an  aroma¬ 
tic  fmell,  but  is  difagreeably  bitter,  and  ftightly  pun¬ 
gent  to  the  tafte,  fomewhat  refembling  muftard-feed, 
wdien  it  has  loft,  by  long  keeping,  part  of  its  elTential 
oil.  Yet,  though  ungrateful  to  the  tafte,  when  recei¬ 
ved  into  the  ftomach,  it  appears  to  be  corroborant, 
antifeptic,  fedative,  and  powerfully  antiemetic.  In 
the  cholera  morbus  it  alleviates  the  violent  tormina^ 
checks  the  purging  and  vomiting,  correds  the  putrid 
tendency  of  the  bile,  quiets  the  inordinate  motions  of 
the  bowels,  and  fpeedily  recruits  the  exhaufted  ftiength 
of  the  patient.  It  w-as  adminiftered  to  a  great  number 
of  patients,  fometimes  upw’^ards  of  20  in  a  day,  afflict¬ 
ed  with  the  cholera  morbus,  by  Mr  Johnfoii  of  Che- 
fter,  in  1756.  He  generally  found  that  it  foon  flopped 
the  vomiting,  which  was  the  moft  fatal  fymptom,  and 
that  the  purging  and  remaining  complaints  quickly 
yielded  to  the  fame  remedy.  The  dofe  he  gave  was 
from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms  of  the  powder, 
every  three  or  four  hours,  more  or  lefs  according  to 
the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  Though  this  medi¬ 
cine  poftefies  little  or  no  aftringency,  it  has  been  ob¬ 
ferved  to  be  of  great  fervice  in  diarrhoeas,  and  even  111 
the  dyfentery.  In  the  firft  ftage  of  thefe  diforders, 
wdiere  aftringents  would  be  hurtful,  Columbo-root 
may  be  preferibed  with  fafety  \  as,  by  its  antifpafmodic 
powers,  the  irregular  adions  of  the  prima3  vise  are  cor- 
reaed.  But  as  a  cordial,  tonic,  and  antifeptic  remedy, 
it  anfw^ers  better  when  given  towards  their  decline.  Its 
efficacy  has  alfo  been  obferved  in  the  vomitings  which 
attend  the  bilious  cholic  j  and  in  fucb  cafes,  where  an 
emetic  is  thought  neceffary,  after  adminiftering  a  fmall 
dofe  of  ipecacuan,  the  ftomach  may  be  waftied  with  an 
infufion  of  Columbo-root.  This  will  tend  to  prevent 
thofe  violent  and  convulftve  retchings  which  in  irrita¬ 
ble  habits  abounding  with  bile  are  fometimes  excited 
by  the  mildeft  emetic.  In  bilious  fevers,  15  or  20 
grains  of  this  root,  wnth  an  equal  or  double  quantity 
of  vitriolated  tartar,  given  every  four,  five,  or  fix 
hours,  produce  very  beneficial  effe6ls.  Irom  its  effi¬ 
cacy  in  thefe  bilious  difeafes  of  tViis  country,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  it  may  be  ufeful  in  the  yellow  fever  of  the 
Weft  Indies,  which  is  always  attended  with  great  fick- 
nefs,  violent  retchings,  and  a  copious  difeharge  of  bile. 

The  vomiting  recurs  at  ftiort  intervals,  often  becomes 
almoft  Inceffant,  and  an  incredible  quantity  of  bile  is 
fometimes  evacuated  in  a  few  hours.  Children  during 
dentition  are  often  fubjeft  to  fevere  vomitings  and  di¬ 
arrhoeas.  In  thefe  cafes  the  Columbo-root  is  an  ufe¬ 
ful  remedy,  and  hath  often  procured  almoft  inftant  re¬ 
lief,  w'hen  other  remedies  often  efficacious  have  been 
tried  invain.  This  root  is  alfo  extremely  beneficial  in 
a  languid  ftate  of  the  ftomach,  attended  with  want  of 
appetite,  indigeftion,  naufea,  and  flatulence.  It  may 
be  given  either  in  fubftance,  with  fome  grateful  aro¬ 
matic,  or  infufed  in  Madeira  wine.  Flabitual  vomi¬ 
ting,  when  it  proceeds  from  a  weaknefs  or  irritability 
of  the  ftomach,  from  an  irregular  gout,  acidities,  acri¬ 
monious  bile,  or  an  increafed  and  depraved  fecretion  of 
the  pancreatic  juice,  is  greatly  relieved  by  the  ufe  of 
Columbo-root,  in  conjunaion  with  aromatics,  chaly- 
beates,  or  the  teftaceous  powders.  In  the  naufea  and 
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CoUtmbo-  voitilting  occaiioned  by  pregnancy,  an  infufion  of  Co- 
lumbo-root  fucceeds  better  than  any  other  medicine 

Columbus 

<  ‘  --|  From  Dr  PercivaPs  experiments  on  this  root,  it  ap¬ 

pears,  that  re6lified  fpirit  of  wine  cxtrads  its  virtues 
in  the  greateft  perfeaion.  The  watery  infufion  is 
more  perifhable  than  that  of  other  bitters.  In  24. 
hours  a  copious  precipitation  takes  place  j  and  in  two 
days  it  becomes  ropy,  and  even  mufty.  The  addition 
of  orange  peel  renders  the  infufion  of  Columbo  root 
lefs  ungrateful  to  the  palate.  An  ounce  of  the  powder¬ 
ed  root,  half  an  ounce  of  orange-peel,  two  ounces  of 
French  brandy,  and  14  ounces  of  water,  macerated  12 
hours  without  heat,  and  then  filtered  through  paper, 
afford  a  fufRciently  llrong  and  tolerably  pleafant  infu- 
fion.  The  extraft  made  firft  by  fpirit  and  then  with 
water,  and  reduced  by  evaporation  to  a  pilular  confid¬ 
ence,  is  found  to  be  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  in  efficacy  to 
the  powder.  As  an  antifeptic,  Columbo-root  is  infe¬ 
rior  to  the  bark  j  but  as  a  corredlor  of  putrid  gall,  it 
is  much  fuperior  5  Mffience  alfo  it  is  probable  that  it 
would  be  of  fervice  in  the  Wed  India  yellow  fever. 
It  alfo  redrains  alimentary  fermentation,  without  im¬ 
pairing  digedion,  in  which  property  it  refembles  muf- 
tard.  Hence  its  great  fervice  in  preventing  acidities. 
It  hath  alfo  a  remarkable  power  of  neutralizing  acids 
already  formed.  It  doth  not  appear  to  have  the  lead 
heating  quality  ;  and  therefore  may  be  ufed  with  pro¬ 
priety  and  advantage  in  the  phthifis  pulmonalis  and  in 
hedlical  cafes,  to  correft  acrimony  and  drengthen  di¬ 
gedion.  It  occafions  no  didurbance,  and  agrees  very 
well  wuth  a  milk  diet,  as  it  abates  datulence,  and  is  in- 
difpofed  to  acidity. 

Columbo,  a  maritime  town  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon 
in  the  Ead  Indies,  feated  on  the  fouth-w^ed  part  of  its 
coad,  and  fubjedl:  to  the  Dutch.  E.  Long.  68.  10. 
N.  Lat.  7.  5. 

COLUMBUS,  or  Congregation  of  Si  Columbus,  a 
fociety  of  regular  canons,  wffio  formerly  had  100  ab¬ 
beys  or  monaderies  in  the  Britiffi  ifies. 

Columbus,  Chrijlopher,  a  Genoefe,  the  celebra¬ 
ted  navigator,  and  fird  difcoverer  of  the  idands  of 
America,  was  a  fubjeft  of  the  republic  of  Genoa. 
Neither  the  time  nor  the  place  of  his  birth,  however, 
are  known  with  certainty  \  only  he  was  defcended  of 
an  honourable  family,  who,  by  various  misfortunes, 
had  been  reduced  to  indigence.  His  parents  were 
feafaring  people  j  and  Columbus  having  difcovered,  in 
his  early  youth,  a  capacity  and  Inclination  for  that 
way  of  life,  was  encouraged  by  them  to  follow  the 
fame  profeffion.  He  went  to  fea  at  the  age  of  14: 
his  fird  voyages  were  to  thofe  ports  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  frequented  by  the  Genoefe,  after  which  he 
took  a  voyage  to  Iceland  *,  and  proceeding  dill  further 
north,  advanced  feveral  degrees  within  the  polar 
circle.  After  this,  Columbus  entered  into  the  fervice 
of  a  famous  fea  captain  of  his  own  name  and  family. 
This  man  commanded  a  fmall  fquadron,  fitted  out  at 
his  own  expence  \  and  by  crulfing,  fometimes  againd 
the  Mahometans,  and  fometimes  againd  the  Venetians, 
the  rivals  of  his  country  in  trade,  had  acquired  both 
wealth  and  reputation.  With  him  Columbus  conti¬ 
nued  for  feveral  years,  no  lefs  dldinguidied  for  his 
courage  than  his  experience  as  a  failor.  At  length, 
in  an  obdinate  engagement  off  tho  coad  of  Portugal, 
VoL.  VI.  Part  I. 
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with  fome  Venetian  caravals  returning  richly  laden  Co 
from  the  Low  Countries,  the  veffel  on  board  which  he 
ferved  took  fire,  together  with  one  of  the  enemies  fiiips 
to  wffiich  it  was  fad  grappled.  Columbus  threw  him- 
felf  into  the  fea,  laid  hold  of  a  floating  oar,  and  by  the 
fupport  of  it,  and  his  dexterity  in  fwiraming,  he  reach¬ 
ed  the  (hore,  though  above  two  leagues  diflant. 

After  this  dilader,  Columbus  repaired  to  Lifbon, 
where  he  married  a  daughter  of  Bartholomew  Pere- 
drello,  one  of  the  captains  employed  by  Prince  Henry 
in  his  early  navigations,  and  who  had  difcovered  and 
planted  the  iflands  of  Porto  Santo  and  Madeira.  Hav- 
ing  got  poffeffion  of  the  journals  and  charts  of  this  ex¬ 
perienced  navigator,  Columbus  was  feized  with  an  ir- 
refidlble  defire  of  vlfiting  unknown  countries.  In  order 
to  indulge  it,  he  made  a  voyage  to  Madeira,  and  con¬ 
tinued  during  feveral  years  to  trade  with  that  ifland, 
the  Canaries,  Azores,  the  fettlements  in  Guinea,  and 
all  the  other  places  which  the  Portuguefe  had  difco¬ 
vered  on  the  continent  of  *  Africa. 

By  the  experience  acquired  in  fuch  a  number  of 
voyages,  Columbus  now  became  one  of  the  mofl;  fkil- 
ful  navigators  in  Europe.  At  this  time  the  great  ob- 
je61:  of  difeovery  was  a  paffage  by  fea  to  the  Eafl 
Indies.  This  was  attempted,  and  at  laft  accompliffied, 
by  the  Portuguefe,  by  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  danger  and  tedioufnefs  of  the  paffage, 
however,  fuppofing  it  to  be  really  accompliffied,  which 
as  yet  it  was  not,  fet  Columbus  on  confideriiig  whe¬ 
ther  a  ffiorter  and  more  dire6l  paffage  to  thefe  regions 
might  not  be  found  out  j  and,  after  long  corifideration, 
he  became  thoroughly  convinced,  that,  by  failing 
acrofs  the  Atlantic  ocean,  direftly  towards  the  weft, 
new  countries,  Vv'hich  probably  formed  a  part  of  the 
vaft  continent  of  India,  muft  infallibly  be  difcovered. 
His  reafons  for  this  w’ere,  in  the  firft  place,  a  know¬ 
ledge  he  had  acquired  of  the  true  figure  of  the  earth. 
The  continents  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  as  far  as 
then  known,  form  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  globe.  It 
was  fultable  to  our  ideas,  concerning  the  wifdom  and 
beneficence  of  the  Author  of  nature,  to  believe,  that 
the  vaft  fpace,  ftill  unexplored,  was  not  entirely  co¬ 
vered  by  a  wafte  and  barren  ocean,  but  occupied  by 
countries  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man.  It  appeared 
llkewife  extremely  probable,  that  the  continent  on 
this  fide  the  globe  was  balanced  by  a  proportional 
quantity  of  land  in  the  other  hemifphere.  Thefe 
conje6Iures  were  confirmed  by  the  obfervations  of  mo¬ 
dern  navigators.  A  Portuguefe  pilot  having  ftretch- 
ed  farther  to  the  w^eft  than  was  ufual  at  that  time, 
took  up  a  piece  of  timber,  artificially  carved,  floating 
upon  the  fea  ;  and  as  it  was  driven  towards  him  by  a 
wefterly  wind,  he  concluded  that  it  came  from  fome 
unknown  land  fituated  in  that  quarter.  Columbus’s 
brother-in-law  had  found  to  the  weft  of  the  Madeira 
illes  a  piece  of  timber  falhioned  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  brought  by  the  fame  wind  *,  and  had  feen  alfo 
canes  of  an  enormous  fize  floating  upon  the  waves, 
which  refembled  thofe  deferibed  by  Ptolemy,  as  pro- 
duftions  peculiar  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  After  a  courfe 
of  wefterly  wdnds,  trees  torn  up  by  the  roots  were 
often  driven  upon  the  coaft  of  the  Azores  j  and  at 
one  time  the  dead  bodies  of  two  men,  with  fingular 
features,  which  refembled  neither  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe  nor  Africa,  w^ere  caft  afhore  there.  The  moft: 

O  o  cogent 
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Columbus. cogent  reafon,  however,  was  a  miftaken  notion  of 
u  ^  ancient  geographers  concerning  the  immenfe  ex¬ 

tent  of  the  continent  of  India.  Though  hardly  any  of 
them  had  penetrated  beyond  the  river  Ganges,  fome 
Greek  writers  had  ventured  to  deferibe  the  provinces 
beyond  that  riven:,  which  they  repreferited  as  regions 
of  an  immenfe  extent.  Ctefias  affirmed  that  India 
was  as  large  as  all  the  reft  of  Afia.  Oneftcritus,  whom 
Pliny  the  naturalift  follows,  contended  that  it  was  equal 
tp  a  third  part  of  the  habitable  earth.  Nearchus  af- 
ferted  that  it  would  take  four  months  to  march  from 
one  extremity  of  it  to  the  other  in  a  ftraight  line.  The 
journal  of  Marco  Polo,  who  travelled  into  Afia  in  the 
13th  century,  and  wffio  had  proceeded  tow’ards  the  eaft 
far  beyond  the  limits  to  wffiich  any  European  had  ever 
advanced,  feemed  alfo  fo  much  to  confirm  thefe  ac¬ 
counts,  that  Columbus  w^as  perfuaded  that  the  diftance 
from  the  raoft  w’efterly  part  of  Europe  to  the  moft 
eafterly  part  of  Afia  w’as  not  very  confiderable  5  and 
that  the  ffiorteft,  as  well  as  moft  diredt  courfe  to  the 
remote  regions  of  the  eaft,  w^as  to  be  found  by  failing 
due  weft. 

In  1474,  Columbus  communicated  his  ideas  on  this 
fubjedl  to  one  Paul  a  phyfician  in  Florence,  a  man 
eminent  for  his  knowledge  in  cofmography.  He 
approved  of  the  plan,  fuggefted  fcveral  fadls  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  it,  and  warmly  encouraged  Columbus 
to  perfevere  in  an  undertaking  fo  laudable,  and  w’hich 
muft  redound  fo  much  to  the  honour  of  his  country 
and  the  benefit  of  Europe.  Columbus,  fully  fatisfied 
of  the  truth  of  his  fyftem,  was  impatient  to  fet  out  on 
a  voyage  of  difeovery.  The  firft  ftep  towards  this 
was  to  fecure  the  patronage  of  fome  of  the  confidera¬ 
ble  powrers  of  Europe  capable  of  undertaking  fuch  an 
enterprife.  He  applied  firft  to  the  republic  of  Genoa  5 
but  his  countrymen,  ftrangers  to  his  abilities,  incon- 
fiderately  rejefted  his  propofal  as  the  dream  of  a  chi¬ 
merical  projedlor,  and  thus  loft  for  ever  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  reftoring  their  commonwealth  to  its  ancient 
luftre.  His  next  application  w^as  to  the  court  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  where  King  John  II.  liftened  to  him  in  the  moft 
gracious  manner,  and  referred  the  confideration  of 
his  plan  to  Diego  Ortiz,  biffiop  of  Ceuta,  and  two 
Jewrifii  phyficians,  eminent  cofmographers,  whom  he 
was  accLiftomed  to  confult  in  matters  of  this  kind. 
Unhappily  thefe  were  the  perfons  who  had  been  the 
chief  directors  of  the  Portuguefe  navigations,  and  had 
advifed  to  fearch  for  a  palTage  to  India  by  fleering  a 
courfe  diredly  oppofite  to  that  which  Columbus  had 
recommended  as  fliorter  and  more  certain.  They 
could  not  therefore  approve  of  his  propofal,  without 
fubmitting  to  the  double  mortification  of  condemning 
their  own  theory,  and  of  acknowledging  his  fuperio- 
rity.  The  refult  of  their  conferences  was,  that  they 
advifed  the  king  to  fit  out  a  veffel  privately,  in  order  to 
attempt  the  propofed  difeovery,  by  following  exactly 
the  courfe  w’hich  Columbus  feemed  to  point  out. 
John  forgetting  on  this  occafion  the  fentiments  of  a 
monarch,  meanly  adopted  this  perfidious  counfel.  But 
the  pilot  chofen  to  execute  Columbus’s  plan  had  nei¬ 
ther  the  genius  nor  fortitude  of  its  author.  Contrary 
winds  arofe  j  no  fign  of  approaching  land  appear- 
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On  difeovering  this  diftionourable  tranfa6llon,  Co- Columbus, 
lumbus  immediately  quitted  Portugal,  and  applied  to  »'  ■ 
the  king  of  Spain  ^  but  left  he  ftiould  be  here  again  dif- 
appointed,  he  fent  his  brother  Bartholomew  into  Eng¬ 
land,  to  whom  he  had  fully  communicated  his  ideas, 
in  order  that  he  might  ncgociate  at  the  fame  time 


cd  5  his  courage  failed  ;  and  he  returned  to  Lifbon, 
execrating  the  projedi  as  equally  extravagant  and  dan¬ 
gerous. 


wdth  Henry  VII.  who  was  reckoned  one  of  the  moft 
fagacious  as  w'ell  as  opulent  princes  of  Europe.  Bar¬ 
tholomew  was  very  unfortunate  in  his  voyage  :  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  pirates,  who  ftripped  him  of 
every  thing,  and  detained  him  a  prifoner  for  feveral 
years.  At  laft  he  made  his  efcape,  and  arrived  In 
London,  but  in  fuch  extreme  Indigence  that  he  was 
obliged  to  employ  himfelf,  during  a  confiderable  time, 
in  drawing  and  felling  maps,  in  order  to  pick  up  as 
much  money  as  would  purchafe  a  decent  drefs  in  which 
he  might  venture  to  appear  at  court.  The  propofals 
W’ere  received  by  Henry  with  more  approbation  than 
by  any  monarch  to  whom  they  had  hitherto  been  pre- 
fented. 

Columbus  himfelf  made  his  propofals  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  not  without  many  doubts  of  fuccefs,  which 
foon  appeared  to  be  well  founded.  True  fcience  had 
as  yet  made  fo  little  progrefs  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain, 
that  moft  of  thofe  to  whom  the  confideration  of  his 
plan  was  referred  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  firft 
principles  on  which  he  founded  his  hopes.  Some, 
from  miftaken  notions  concerning  the  dinienfions  of 
the  globe,  contended  that  a  voyage  to  thofe  remote 
regions  of  the  Eaft.  which  Columbus  expeded  to  dif- 
cover,  could  not  be  performed  in  Icfs  than  three 
years.  Others  concluded,  that  either  he  would  find 
the  ocean  of  infinite  extent,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  fome  ancient  philofophers ;  or  that  if  he  fhould  per- 
fift  in  fleering  w^eftwards  beyond  a  certain  point, 
the  convex  figure  of  the  globe  muft  infallibly  pre¬ 
vent  his  return,  and  he  muft  perlfh  in  the  vain  at¬ 
tempt  to  unite  the  two  oppofite  hemifpheres,  w’hich 
nature  had  forever  disjoined.  Even  without  deign¬ 
ing  to  enter  into  any  particular  difeuffion,  fome  re- 
jeded  the  fcheme  in  general,  upon  the  credit  of  a 
maxim  made  ufe  of  by  the  ignorant  In  all  ages,  “  That 
it  is  prefumptuous  in  any  perfon  to  fuppofe  that  he 
alone  pofleffes  knowledge  fuperior  to  all  the  reft  of 
mankind  united.”  By  continual  difappointments 
and  delays,  he  was  at  laft  wearied  out,  and  refolved 
to  repair  to"  the  court  of  England  in  perfon,  in  hopes 
of  meeting  with  a  favourable  reception  there.  He 
had  already  made  preparations  for  this  purpofe,  and 
taken  meafures  for  the  dlfpofal  of  his  children  during 
his  abfence,  when  Juan  Perez,  the  prior  of  the  mo- 
naftery  of  Rabid  a  near  Palos,  in  wffiich  they  had  been 
educated,  earneftly  folicited  him  to  defer  his  journey 
for  a  ftiort  time.  Perez  was  a  man  of  confiderable 
learning,  and  fome  credit  with  Queen  Ifabella.  To 
her  therefore  he  applied  j  and  the  confequence  of  his 
application  was  a  gracious  invitation  of  Columbus  back 
to  court,  accompanied  wfith  the  prefent  of  a  fmall 
fum  to  equip  him  for  the  journey.  Ferdinand,  how¬ 
ever,  ftill  regarded  the  projeft  as  chimerical ;  and  had 
the  addrefs  to  employ,  in  this  new  negociation  with 
him,  fome  of  the  perfons  who  had  formerly  pro¬ 
nounced  his  fcheme  to  be  impradicable.  To  their 
aftonlftiment,  Columbus  appeared  before  them  with 
the  fame  confident  hopes  of  fuccefs  as  formerly,  and 
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Columbus,  infl (led  on  tlie  fame  high  recompenfe.  He  propofed 
“V'—'  that  a  fmall  fleet  fliould  be  fitted  out,  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  to  attempt  the  difcovery  5  and  demanded  to 
be  appointed  perpetual  and  hereditary  admiral  and 
viceroy  of  all  the  feas  and  lands  which  he  fhould  difco- 
ver  5  and  to  have  the  tenth  of  the  profits  arifing  from 
them  fettled  irrevocably  upon  him  and  his  defcendants 
for  ever.  At  the  fame  t'me  he  offered  to  advance 
the  eighth  part  of  the  fum  neceffary  for  accomplifliing 
his  defign,  on  condition  that  he  fhould  be  entitled  to  a 
proportional  (hare  in  the  adventure.  If  the  enterprife 
fhould  totally  mifcarry,  he  made  no  ftipulation  for  any 
reward  or  emolument  whatever.  Thefe  demands 
were  thought  unreafonable  ;  Ifabella  broke  off  the 
treaty  (he  had  begun,  and  Columbus  was  once  more 
difappointed.  He  now  refolved  finally  to  leave  Spaing 
and  had  aftually  proceeded  fome  leagues  on  his  jour¬ 
ney,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  a  meffenger  from 
Ifabella,  who  had  been  prevailed  upon  by  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  Quintanilla  and  Santangel,  two  of  Colum¬ 
bus’s  patrons,  again  to  favour  his  undertakings.  The 
negociation  now  went  forward  with  all  manner  of  fa¬ 
cility  and  difpatch  j  and  a  treaty  with  Columbus  was 
figned  on  the  lytlt  of  April  1492.  The  chief  articles 
of  it  w’ere,  that  Columbus  fhould  be  conftituted  high 
admiral  in  all  the  feas,  iflands,  and  continents  he  fhould 
difcover,  with  the  fame  powers  and  prerogatives  that 
belonged  to  the  high  admiral  of  Caflile  within  the  li¬ 
mits  of  his  jurifdi£lion.  He  was  alfo  appointed  vice¬ 
roy  in  all  thofe  countries  to  be  difcovered  ;  and  a 
tenth  of  the  produfts  accruing  from  their  prodinElions 
and  commerce  was  granted  to  him  for  ever.  All  con- 
troverfies  or  law-fuits  wdth  refpefl  to  mercantile  tranf- 
a£lions  were  to  be  determined  by  the  foie  authority  of 
Columbus,  or  of  judges  to  be  appointed  by  him.  He 
was  alfo  permitted  to  advance  one  eighth  part  of  the 
expence  of  the  expedition,  and  of  carrying  on  com¬ 
merce  with  the  new  countries  5  and  was  entitled,  in  re¬ 
turn,  to  an  eighth  part  of  the  profit.  But  though  the 
name  of  Ferdinand  was  joined  with  Ifabella  in  this 
tranfa<flion,  his  diftrufl  of  Columbus  was  ftill  fo  violent, 
that  he  refufed  to  take  any  part  in  the  enterprife  as 
king  of  Arragon  j  and  as  the  whole  expence  of  the 
expedition  was  to  be  defrayed  by  the  crown  of  Caflile, 
Ifabella  referved  for  her  fubje£ls  of  that  kingdom  an 
exclufive  right  to  all  the  benefits  which  might  accrue 
from  its  fuccefs. 

At  laft  our  adventurer  fet  fail  with  three  fmall  (hips, 
the  whole  expence  of  which  did  not  exceed  4000I. 
During  his  voyage  he  met  with  many  difficulties  from 
the  mutinous  and  timid  difpofition  of  his  men.  He 
was  the  firfh  who  obferved  the  variation  of  the  com- 
pafs,  which  threw  the  fallors  into  the  utmoft  terror. 
For  this  phenomenon  Columbus  was  obliged  to  Invent 
a  reafon,  which,  though  it  did  not  fatlsfy  himfelf,  yet 
fervcd  to  difpel  their  fears,  or  filence  their  murmurs. 
At  laft,  however,  the  failors  loft  all  patience  5  and 
the  admiral  was  obliged  to  promife  folemnly,  that  in 
cafe  land  w^as  not  difcovered  in  three  days  he  fhould 
return  to  Europe.  That  very  night,  however,  the 
ifland  of  San  Salvador  was  difcovered,  which  quickly 
put  an  end  to  all  their  fears.  The  failors  were  then  as 
extravagant  in  the  praife  of  Columbus  as  they  had  be¬ 
fore  been  infolent  in  reviling  and  threatening  him. 
They  threw  themfelves  at  his  feet,  implored  his  pardon, 
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and  pronounced  him  to  be  a  perfon  infplred  by  heaven 

with  more  than  human  fagacity  and  fortitude,  in  order  ,  ^ _ _ 

to  accompllfh  a  defign  fo  far  beyond  the  ideas  and  con¬ 
ception  of  all  former  ages.  Having  vifited  feveral  of 
the  Weft  India  iflands,  and  fettled  a  colony  in  Hifpa- 
niola  *,  he  again  fet  fail  for  Spain  ;  and  after  efcaping  HU 
great  dangers  from  violent  tempefts,  arrived  at  the 
of  Palos  on  the  15th  of  March  1493. 

As  foon  as  Columbus’s  (hip  was  difcovered  ap¬ 
proaching,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Palos  ran  eagerly 
to  the  fhore,  where  they  received  the  admiral  with 
royal  honours.  The  court  was  then  at  Barcelona, 
and  Columbus  took  care  immediately  to  acquaint 
the  king  and  queen  of  his  arrival.  They  were  no 
lefs  delighted  than  aftoniflied  with  this  unexpefled 
event.  They  gave  orders  for  condinfting  him  into  the 
city  with  all  imaginable  pomp.  They  received  him 
clad  in  their  royal  robes,  and  feated  on  a  throne  under 
a  magnificent  canopy.  When  he  approached,  they 
flood  up  ^  and,  raifing  him  as  he  kneeled  to  kifs  their 
hands,  commanded  him  to  take  his  feat  upon  a  chair 
prepared  for  him,  and  to  give  a  circuniftantial  account 
of  his  voyage.  When  he  had  finiftied  his  oration, 
which  he  delivered  wdth  much  modefty  and  fimplicity, 
the  king  and  queen,  kneeling  down,  offered  up  folemn 
thanks  to  God  for  the  difcovery.  Every  poffible  mark 
of  honour  that  could  be  fuggefted  by  gratitude  or 
admiration  was  conferred*  on  Columbus  ;  the  former 
capitulation  was  confirmed,  his  family  w’as  ennobled, 
and  a  fleet  was  ordered  to  be  equipped,  to  enable  him 
to  go  in  queft  of  thofe  more  opulent  countries  which 
he  ftlll  confidently  expeded  to  find. 

Notwflthftanding  all  this  rerpe<ft,  however,  Colum* 
bus  was  no  longer  regarded  than  he  was  fuccefsful. 

The  colonifts  he  carried  over  with  him  were  to  the 
laft  degree  unreafonable  and  unmanageable  j  fo  that 
he  was  obliged  to  ufe  fome  feverities  wdth  them  \  and 
complaints  were  made  to  the  court  of  Spain  againfl: 
him  for  cruelty.  On  this,  Francis  de  Bovadilla,  a 
knight  of  Calatrava,  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
condu(ft  of  Columbus ;  with  orders,  in  cafe  he  found 
the  charge  of  maladmini  ft  ration  proved,  to  fuperfede 
him,  and  affume  the  office  of  governor  of  Hlfpaniola. 

The  confequence  of  this  w^as,  that  Columbus  w’as  fent 
to  Spain  in  chains.  From  thefe,  however,  he  w^as 
freed  immediately  on  his  arrival,  and  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  granted  him  of  vindicating  his  innocence.  He 
was,  however,  deprived  of  all  power  \  and  notwith- 
ftanding  his  great  fervices,  and  the  folemnity  of  the 
agreement  betw^een  him  and  Ferdinand,  Columbus  ne¬ 
ver  could  obtain  the  fulfilment  of  any  part  of  that  trea- 
ty.  At  laft,  difgufted  with  the  ingratitude  of  a  mo¬ 
narch  whom  he  had  ferved  with  fuch  fidelity  and  fuc¬ 
cefs,  and  exhaufted  with  fatigues,  he  ended  his  life  on 
the  29th  of  May  1506. 

Columbus,  Bartholomevj^  brother  to  Chriftopher, 
famous  for  his  marine  charts  and  fpheres,  which  he 
prefented  to  Henry  VII.  of  England.  He  died  in 

Columbus,  Don  Ferdinand,  fon  of  Chriftopher, 
and  writer  of  his  life.  Fie  entered  into  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  ftate  ;  and  founded  a  library,  which  he  bequeathed 
to  the  church  of  Seville,  to  this  day  called  the  Colum* 
bine  library.  He  died  in  1560. 

COLUMELLA,  Lucius  Junius  Moderatus,  a 
O  0  2  Roman 
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Roman  pbilofopher,  was  a  native  of  Cadiz,  and  lived 
under  the  emperor  Claudius,  about  the  year  42.  He 
wrote  a  book  on  agriculture  entitled  De  Re  Rujiicay 
and  another  De  Arhoribvs. 

COLUMEY,  a  town  of  Red  RufTia  in  Poland,  feat- 
cd  on  the  river  Pruth,  towards  the  confines  of  Mol* 
davia,  about  38  miles  from  Hallcz,  and  63  fouth  of 
Leopol.  This  town  has  been  very  ill  treated  by  the 
Coflacks,  infomuch  that  it  is  now  inconfiderable, 
though  there  are  feveral  mines  of  fait  in  its  diltri61. 
E.  Long.  16.  25.  N  Lat.  48.  45. 

COLUMN,  in  ArchiteBure^  a  round  pillar  made 
to  fupport  and  adorn  a  building,  and  compofed  of  a 
bafe,  a  fhaft,  and  capital.  See  Architecture, 
N®  33. 

Columns,  denominated  from  their  ufe, — ^Aftronomi- 
cal  column  is  a  kind  of  obfervatory,  in  form  of  a  very 
high  tower  built  hollow,  and  with  a  fpiral  afcent  to  an 
armillary  fphere  placed  a-top  for  obferving  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Such  is  that  of  the  Doric  or¬ 
der  creeled  at  the  Hotel  de  Soiflfons  at  Paris,  by  Catha¬ 
rine  de  Medicis,  for  the  obfervations  of  Orontius  Fine- 
us,  a  celebrated  aftronomer  of  that  time. 

Chronological  Column^  that  which  bears  fome  hifto- 
rical  infcription  digefted  according  to  the  order  of  time  ; 
as  by  luftres,  olympiads,  fafti,  epochas,  annals.  Sec.  At 
Athens,  there  were  columns  of  this  kind,  whereon  was 
inferibed  the  whole  hiftorj  of  Greece  digefted  into 
olympiads. 

Funeral  Column,  that  which  bears  an  urn,  wherein 
are  fuppofed  to  be  enclofed  the  afhes  of  fome  deceafed 
hero  5  and  whofe  fhaft  is  fometimes  overfpread  with 
tears  and  flames,  w^hich  are  fymbols  of  grief  and  of 
immortality. 

Gnomonic  Column,  a  cylinder  whereon  the  hour  of 
the  day  is  reprefented  by  the  fhadow  of  a  ftile.  See 
Dial. 

Hiftorical  Column,  is  that  whofe  fliaft  is  adorned 
with  a  baflb-relievo,  running  in  a  fpiral  line  its  whole 
length,  and  containing  the  hiftory  of  fome  great  perfo- 
nage  :  fuch  are  the  Trajan  and  Antonine  columns  at 
Rome. 

Hollow  Column,  that  which  has  a  fpiral  ftalrcafe 
withlnfide  for  the  convenience  of  afeending  to  the  top  ; 
as  the  Trajan  column,  the  ftalrcafe  whereof  confifts  of 
185  fteps,  and  is  illuminated  by  43  little  windows,  each 
of  which  is  divided  by  tambours  of  wdilte  marble.  The 
monument,  or  fire-column,  at  London,  has  alfo  a 
ftalrcafe  j  but  it  does  not  reach  to  the  top.  Thefe 
kinds  of  columns  are  alfo  called  cohimna  coclidcce,  or 
cochlidece. 

Indicative  Column,  that  w^hlch  ferves  to  fhow  the 
tides,  &c.  along  the  fea-coafts.  Of  this  kind  there  is 
one  at  Grand  Cairo  of  marble,  on  which  the  overflow¬ 
ings  of  the  Nile  are  exprefled  *,  by  this  they  form  a 
judgment  of  the  fucceedlng  feafons  \  when  the  water, 
for  Inftance,  afeends  to  23  feet,  it  is  afign  of  great  fer¬ 
tility  in  Egypt.  See  Nilometer. 

InJiruBive  Column,  that  raifed,  according  to  jofe- 
phus,  lib.  i.  cap.  3.  by  the  fons  of  Adam,  whereon 
were  engraven  the  principles  of  arts  and  fclences. 
Baudelot  tells  us,  that  the  fon  of  Pififtratus  raifed  ano¬ 
ther  of  this  kind,  of  ftone,  containing  the  rules  and 
precepts  of  agriculture. 

Itinerary  Column^  a  column  with  feveral  faces,  pla¬ 


ced  in  the  crofs  ways  in  large  roads  j  ferving  to  ftiow  Column, 
the  different  routes  by  inferiptions  thereon.  y—— 

LaBary  Column,  at  Rome,  according  to  Feftus, 
was  a  column  erefted  in  the  herb-market,  now  the 
place  Montanara,  which  had  a  cavity  in  its  pedeftal, 
wherein  young  children  abandoned  by  their  parents, 
out  of  poverty  or  Inhumanity,  were  expofed,  to  be 
brought  up  at  the  public  expence. 

Legal  Column.  Among  the  Lacedemonians  there 
were  columns  raifed  in  public  places,  whereon  were  en¬ 
graven  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  ftate. 

Limitrophous  or  Boundary  Column,  that  wEich  fliows 
the  limits  of  a  kingdom  or  country  conquered.  Such 
w’as  that  which  Pliny  fays  Alexander  the  Great  eredt- 
ed  at  the  extremity  of  the  Indies. 

Manuhiary  Column,  from  the  Latin  manubice,  ‘Tpolls 
of  the  enemy  a  column  adorned  with  trophies  built 
in  imitation  of  trees,  wEereon  the  fpoils  of  enemies  were 
anciently  hung.  See  Trophy. 

Memorial  Column,  that  raifed  on  occafion  of  any 
remarkable  event,  as  the  monument  of  London,  built 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  burning  of  that  city 
in  1666.  It  is  of  the  Doric  order,  fluted,  hollow^ 
with  a  wlnding-ftaircafe  ;  and  terminated  a-top  with 
weaving  flames.  There  is  alfo  another  of  the  kind,  in 
form  of  an  obelilk,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  in  the 
Palatinate,  in  memory  of  the  famous  paffage  of  that  ri¬ 
ver  by  the  great  Guftavus  Adolphus  and  his  army. 

Menian  Column,  any  column  wEich  fupports  a  bal-  . 
cony  or  meniana.  The  origin  of  this  kind  of  column, 
Suetonius  and  Afeanius  refer  to  one  Menias  j  who  ha¬ 
ving  fold  his  houfe  to  Cato  and  Flaccus,  confuls,  to  be 
converted  into  a  public  edifice,  referved  to  himfelf  the 
right  of  ralfing  a  column  withoutfide,  to  bear  a  balco¬ 
ny,  wEence  he  might  fee  the  Ihows. 

Military  Column,  among  the  Romans,  a  column 
whereon  w^as  engraven  a  lift  of  the  forces  in  the  Roman 
army,  ranged  by  legions,  in  their  proper  order  j  with 
defign  to  preferve  the  memory  of  the  number  of  fol- 
diers,  and  of  the  order  preferved  in  any  military  ex¬ 
pedition.  They  had  another  kind  of  military  column, 
which  they  called  columna  lellica,  ftanding  before  the 
temple  of  Janus  •,  at  the  foot  wEereof  the  conful  decla¬ 
red  war,  by  throwing  a  javelin  towards  the  enemies 
countries. 

MtUiary  Column,  was  a  column  of  marble  raifed 
by  order  of  Auguftus  in  the  middle  of  the  Roman  fo¬ 
rum  \  from  whence,  as  a  centre,  the  diftances  of  the 
feveral  cities,  &.C.  of  the  empire  were  reckoned,  by 
other  mllliary  columns  difpofed  at  equal  diftances  on 
all  the  grand  roads.  This  column  w-as  of  white  mar¬ 
ble,  the  fame  with  that  which  is  now  feen  on  the  bal- 
luftrade  of  the  perron  of  the  capitol  at  Rome.  Its 
proportion  is  mafllve,  being  a  Eort  cylinder,  the  fym- 
bol  of  the  globe  of  the  earth.  It  was  called  milliarium 
aureum,  as  having  been  gilt,  at  leaft  the  ball,  by  or¬ 
der  of  Auguftus.  It  was  reftored  by  the  ernperors  Ve- 
fpafian  and  Adrian,  as  appears  by  the  inferiptions. 

Sepulchral  Column,  anciently  w  as  a  column  erc£led 
on  a  tomb  or  fepulchre,  with  an  infcription  on  Its  bafe. 

Thofe  over  the  tombs  of  perfons  of  dlftin(ft;ion  w^ere 
very  large  *,  thofe  for  the  common  people  fmtill :  thefe 
laft  are  called  J}el(^  and  cippi.^ 

Statuary  Column,  that  which  fupports  a  ftatue.  Such 
that  ere£led  by  Pope  Paul  V.  on  a  pedeftal  before 

the 
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Column  the  church  of  St  Maria  at  Rome  ;  to  fupport  a  ftatue 
II  of  the  Virgin,  which  is  of  gilt  brafs.  This  column 

Colyba.  the  temple  of  Peace  ;  its  fhaft  is  a  Tingle 

'  block  of  white  marble  49^  feet  high,  and  five  feet  eight 
inches  diameter,  of  the  Corinthian  order. 

The  term  Jiatuary  column  may  likewife  be  applied 
to  Caryatides,  Perfians,  termini,  and  other  human  fi¬ 
gures,  which  do  the  office  of  columns  *,  and  which  Vi¬ 
truvius  calls  telomoncs  and  ntlciTitcs*  See  Architec¬ 
ture,  N®  54. 

triumphal  Column,  a  column  ereaed  among  the  an¬ 
cients  in  honour  of  a  hero  •,  the  joints  of  the  ftones, 
or  courfes  whereof,  were  covered  with  as  many  crowns 
as  he  had  made  different  military  expeditions.^  Each 
crown  had  its  particular  name,  as  vaUaris,  which  was 
befet  with  fpikes,  in  memory  of  having  forced  a  pali- 
fade.  Muralis,  adorned  with  little  turrets,  or  battle¬ 
ments,  for  havdng  mounted  an  affault.  Nnvdtis,  of 
prows  and  beaks  of  veffels  j  for  having  overcome  at 
Tea.  Ohfidionalis,  or  graminalis,  of  grafs  \  for  having 
raifed  a  fiege.  Ovans,  of  myrtle  ;  which  expreffed  an 
ovation,  or  little  triumph  j  and  triu?nph(tlis ,  of  laurel, 
for  a  grand  triumph.  See  Crown. 

COLUMN ARIUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  heavy 
tribute,  demanded  for  every  pillar  of  a  houfe.  It  was 
firft  laid  on  by  Julius  Caefar,  in  order  to  put  a  flop  to 
the  extravagant  expences  laid  out  on  fumptuous  build- 
iiigs. 

COLUMNEA.  See  Botany  Index, 
COLUMNIFERI,  in  Botany^  an  order  of  plants 
in  the  fra^menta  methodi  naturalis  of  Linnaeus.  See 
Botany  Index, 

COLURES,  in  Aponomy  and  Geography,  two  great 
circles  fuppofed  to  interfed  each  other  at  right  angles 
in  the  poles  of  the  world,  and  to  pafs  through  the  fol- 
ftitial  and  equlnodlial  points  of  the  ecliptic.  See  Geo- 

GRAPHY. 

COLURI,  a  little  ifiand  in  the  gulf  of  Engia,  in 
the  Archipelago,  formerly  called  Salamis*  1  he  prin¬ 
cipal  town  is  of  the  fame  name,  andfeated  on  the  fouth 
fide,  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbour,  which  is  one  of  the 
fineft  in  the  world.  The  famous  Grecian  hero,  Ajax, 
who  makes  Tuch  a  figure  in  Homer’s  Iliad,  was  king 
of  this  ifiand.  It  is  now,  however,  but  a  poor  place  ; 
its  commodities  confift  of  w’heat,  barley,  tar,  rofin, 
pit-coal,  fponges,  and  pot-a(hes,  which  they  carry  to 
Athens.  It  is  feven  miles  fouth  from  Athens,  and  is 
feparated  from  the  continent  by  a  firalt  about  a  mile 
over. 

COLUTEA,  bastard-sena.  See  Botany  Index, 
COLYBA,  or  CoLYBUS  ;  a  term  in  the  Greek  li¬ 
turgy,  fignifying  an  offering  of  corn  and  boiled  pulfe, 
made  in  honour  of  the  faints,  and  for  the  fake  of  the 
'dead. 

Balfamon,  P.  Goar,  Leo  Allatius,  and  others,  have 
written  on  the  fubje£l  of  colyba  ;  the  fubfiance  of  wffiat 
they  have  faid  is  as  follow^s  i  The  Greeks  boil  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  wheat,  and  lay  it  in  little  heaps  on  a  plate  j 
adding  beaten  peas,  nuts  cut  fmall,  and  grape-rtones, 
which  they  divide  into  feveral  compartments,  fepa¬ 
rated  from  each  other  by  leaves  of  parfiey.^  A  little 
heap  of  wheat,  thus  feafoned,  they  call  koXvQx,  They 
have  a  particular  formula  for  the  benediftion  of  the 
colyhee,  wherein,  praying  that  the  children  of  Babylon 
may  be  fed  with  pulfe,  and  that  they  may  be  in  better 


condition  than  other  people,  they  defire  God  to  blefs  Colymbua 
thofe  fruits,  and  thofe  who  eat  them,  becaufe  oftered 
to  his  glory,  to  the  honour  of  fuch  a  faint,  and  in  me* 
mory  of  the  faithful  deceafed.  Balfamon  refers  the  ' 
inftitution  of  this  ceremony  to  St  Athanafiiis  \  but 
the  Greek  Synaxary  to  the  time  of  Julian  the  apo- 
fiate. 

COLYMBUS,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
order  of  anferes.  See  Ornithology  Index, 

COM,  a  town  of  Afia  in  the  empire  of  Perfia,  and 
province  of  Irac-agemi.  It  is  a  large  populous  place, 
but  has  fuffered  greatly  by  the  civil  w^ars.  E.  Long. 

51.  56.  N.  Lat.  34.  5. 

COMA,  or  Coma-vigil,  a  preternatural  propen- 
fity  to  deep,  when,  neverthelefs,  the  patient^  does  not 
fieep,  or  if  he  does,  awakes  immediately  without  any 
relief.  See  Medicine  Index, 

Coma  Berenices,  Berenice’s  hair,  in  Aponomy,  a 
modern  conftellation  of  the  northern  hemilphere,  com- 
pofed  of  unformed  ftars  between  the  Lion’s  tall  and 
Bootes.  This  conftellation  is  faid  to  have  been  form¬ 
ed  by  Conon,  an  aftronomer,  in  order  to  confole  the 
queen  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  ffir  the  lofs  of  a  lock  of 
her  hair,  wdiich  was  ftolen  out  of  the  temple  of  Venus, 
where  Ihe  had  dedicated  it  on  account  of  a  vi6lory  ob¬ 
tained  by  her  hufband.  The  ftars  of  this  conftella¬ 
tion,  in  Tycho’s  Catalogue,  are  fourteen  5  in  Heveli- 
us’s,  twenty-one  j  and  in  the  Britannic  Catalogue,  for¬ 
ty-three. 

Coma  Somnolentum,  is  when  the  patient  continues  in 
a  profound  fieep  *,  and,  when  aw'akened,  immedi¬ 
ately  relapfes,  without  being  able  to  keep  open  his 
eyes, 

COMARUM,  MARSH-ciNiiUEFoiL.  See  Botany 
Index, 

COMB,  an  inftrument  to  clean,  untangle,  and  drefs 
flax,  wool,  hair,  &.c. 

Combs  for  wool  are  prohibited  to  be  imported  into 
England. 

Comb  is  alfo  the  creft,  or  red  flefhy  tuft,  growing 
upon  a  cock’s  head. 

COMBAT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  an  engage¬ 
ment,  or  a  difference  decided  by  arms.  See  Battle. 

Combat,  in  our  ancient  law,  was  a  formal  trial  of 
fome  doubtful  caufe  or  quarrel,  by  the  fw'ords  or  ba- 
ftons  of  two  champions.  This  form  of  proceeding  was 
very  frequent,  not  only  in  criminal  but  in  civil  caufes  \ 
being  built  on  a  fuppofition  that  God  would  never 
grant  the  vi<ftory  but  to  him  who  had  the  beft  right. 

The  laft  trial  of  this  kind  in  England  was  betw'een 
Donald  Lord  Reay  appellant,  and  David  Ramfay,  Efq. 
defendant,  when,  after  many  formalities,  the  matter 
w^as  referred  to  the  king’s  pleafure.  See  the  article 
Battle. 

COMBINATION,  properly  denotes  an  affemblage 
of  feveral  things,  tw'O  by  two. 

Combination,  in  Mathematics,  is  the  variation  or 
alteration  of  any  number  of  quantities,  letters,  or 
the  like,  in  all  the  different  manners  poffible.  See 
Changes. 

Aphorifms,  I.  In  all  combinations,  if  from  an  arith¬ 
metic  decreafing  feries,  whofe  firft  term  is  the  number 
out  of  which  the  combinations  are  to  be  formed,  and 
whofe  common  difference  is  1 ,  there  be  taken  as  many 
terms  as  there  are  quantities  to  be  combined,  and  thefe 
I  terms 
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Combiiia-  terms  be  multiplied  into  each  other  ;  and  if  from  the 
tion,  feries  i,  2,  3,  4,  See.  there  may  be  taken  the  fame 
~  number  of  terms,  and  they  be  multiplied  into  each 
other,  and  the  firft  produ6l  be  divided  by  the  fecond  ; 
the  quotient  will  be  the  number  of  combinati  ns  re¬ 
quired.  Therefore,  if  you  would  know  how  many 
ways  four  quantities  can  be  combined  in  feven,  multi¬ 
ply  the  firft  four  terms  of  the  feries,  7,  6,  5,  4,  &c. 
together,  and  divide  the  produd,  which  will  be  840, 
by  the  produ6l  of  the  firft  four  terms  of  the  feries,  i, 
4>  which  is  24,  and  the  quotient  35  will 
be  the  combinations  of  4  in  7.  II.  In  all  permutations, 
if  the  feries  i,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  be  continued  to  as  many 
terms  as  there  are  quantities  to  be  changed,  and  thofe 
terms  be  multiplied  into  each  other  j  the  produ6l  will 
be  the  number  of  permutations  fought.  Thus,  if  you 
would  know  how  many  permutations  can  be  formed 
with  five  quantities,  multiply  the  terms  i,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
together,  and  the  produft  120  will  be  the  number  of 
all  the  permutations. 

Problems.  I.  To  find  the  number  of  changes  that 
may  be  rung  on  12  bells.  It  appears  by  the  fecond 
aphorifm,  that  nothing  more  is  neceflary  here  than  to 
multiply  the  numbers  from  i  to  1 2  continually  into 
each  other,  in  the  following  manner,  and  the  laft  pro- 
^u<5l  will  be  the  number  fought.* 

1 

2 

2  > 

6 

4 

24 

5 

120 
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the  quotient,  which  is  478,741,050,720,092,1*60,  will  Combina- 
be  the  number  of  yards  required,  to  contain  the  ^^Q^* 
above-in’cntioned  number  of  permutations.  But  as  ^ 
all  the  24  letters  are  contained  in  every  permuta¬ 
tion,  it  w.ll  require  a  fpace  24  times  as  large  j  that  is, 
11,489,785,217,282,211,840.  Now  the  number  of 
fquare  ' yards  contained  on  the  furface  of  the  whole 
earth  is  but  617,197,435,008,000,  therefore  it  would 
require  a  furface  18620  times  as  large  as  that  of  the 
earth  to  write  all 'the  permutations  of  the  24  letters  in 
the  fize  above  mentioned. 

III.  To  find  how  many  dilTerent  ways  the  eldefl 
hand  at  piquet  may  take  in  his  five  cards.  The  eldeft 
hand  having  12  cards  dealt  him,  there  remain  20 
cards,  any  five  of  which  may  be  in  thofe  he  takes  in  ; 
confequentJy  we  are  here  to  find  how  many  W’ays  five 
cards  may  be  taken  out  of  20.  Therefore,  by  apho¬ 
rifm  I.  if  we  multiply  20,  19,  18,  17,  16,  into  each 
other,  which  will  make  1860480,  and  that  number  be 
divided  by  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  multiplied  into  each  other, 
which  make  I20,  the  quotient,  which  is  15504,  will 
be  the  number  of  ways  five  cards  may  be  taken  out  of 
20.  From  hence  it  follows,  that  it  is  15503  to  i, 
that  the  eldeft  hand  does  not  take  in  any  five  certain 
cards. 

IV.  To  find  the  number  of  deals  a  perfon  may  play 
at  the  game  of  whift,  without  ever  holding  the  fame 
cards  twice.  The  number  of  cards  played*  wdth  at 
w^hift  being  52,  and  the  number  dealt  to  each  perfon 
being  13,  it  follow’s,  that  by  taking  the  fame  me¬ 
thod  as  in  the  laft  experiment,  that  is,  by  multiplying 
52  by  51,  50,  &c.  fo  on  to  41,  which  will  make 
3,954,242,643,91 1,239,680,000,  and  then  dividing 
that  fum  by  ij  2,  3,  &c.  to  13,  w^hich  will  make 
6,227,020,800,  thequotient,  whichis635,0l3, 559,600 
will  be  the  number  of  different  ways  13  cards  may  be 
taken  out  of  52,  and  confequently  the  number  fought. 
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479,001,600 

II.  Suppofe  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  be  wrote 
fo  fmall  that  no  one  of  them  fhall  take  up  more  fpace 
than  the  hundredth  part  of  a  fquare  inch  :  to  find  how 
many  fquare  yards  it  would  require  to  write  all  the 
permutations  of  the  24  letters  in  that  fize.  By  fol¬ 
lowing  the  fame  method  as  in  the  laft  problem,  the 
number  of  permutations  of  the  24  letters  wdll  be  found 
to  be  62,044,840,173,323  943,936,000.  Now  the 
inches  ia  a  fquare  yard  being  1296,  that  number  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  100  gives  129,600,  which  is  the  number  of 
letters  each  fquare  yard  w*ill  contain  ;  therefore  if  we 

divide  62,044,840,173,323,943,936,000  by  129600, 
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The  conftru6lion  of  this  table  is  very  fimple.  The 
line  A  a  confifts  of  the  firft  i  2  numbers.  The  line 
A  b  confifts  everywhere  of  units  j  and  fecond  term  3, 
of  the  line  B  c,  is  compofed  of  the  two  terms  i  and  2 
in  the  preceding  rank  :  the  third  term  6,  in  that  line, 
is  formed  of  the  two  terms  3  and  3  in  the  preceding 
rank  :  and  fo  of  the  reft  j  every  term,  after  the  firft, 
being  compofed  of  the  two  next  terms  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  rank  :  and  by  the  fame  method  it  may  be  conti¬ 
nued  to  any  number  of  ranks.  To  find  by  this  table 
how  often  any  number  of  things  can  be  combined  in 
another  number,  under  13,  as  fuppofe  5  cards  out  of 
8  ;  in  the  eighth  rank  look  for  the  fifth  term,  which  is 
56,  and  that  is  the  number  required. 

Though  we  have  ftiown  in  the  foregoing  problems 
the  manner  of  finding  the  combination  of  all  numbers 
whatever,  yet  as  this  table  anfwers  the  fame  purpofe, 
for  fmall  numbers,  by  infpeftion  only,  it  will  be  found 
ufeful  on  many  occafions  j  as  will  appear  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  examples. 

V.  To  find  how  many  different  founds  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  ftriking  on  a  harpfichord  two  or  more  of 
the  feven  natural  notes  at  the  fame  time.  I.  The 
combinations  of  two  in  feven,  by  the  foregoing  tri¬ 


angle  are,  -  -  -  -  21 

2.  The  combinations  of  3  in  7,  are  -  35 

3.  The  combinations  of  4  in  7,  are  -  35 

4.  The  combinations  of  5,  are  -  21 

5.  The  combinations  of  6,  are  -  7 

6.  Tne  feven  notes  all  together  once.  -  i 


Therefore  the  number  of  all  the  founds  will  be  120 


Now  the  firft;  two  fquares,  confifting  of  two  parts  Combina- 
out  of  8,  they  may  each  of  them,  by  the  eighth  rank 
of  the  triangle,  be  taken  28  different  ways,  which  '  h  ^  ■ 
makes  56.  And  the  laft  two  fquares,  confifting  of 
four  parts,  may  each  be  taken  by  the  fame  rank  of  the 
triangle  70  times*  which  makes  -  140 

To  which  add  the  foregoing  number  -  56 

And  the  number  of  the  different  fquares  that 
may  be  formed  of  fhe  8  triangles  wdll  be 

VII.  A  man  has  12  different  forts  of  flowers,  and  a 
large  number  of  each  fort.  He  is  defirous  of  fetting 
them  in  beds  or  flourifties  in  his  parterre  :  Six  flow’ers 
in  fome,  7  in  others,  and  8  in  others  j  fo  as  to  have 
the  greateft  variety  poflTible  5  the  flowers  in  no  two 
beds  to  be  the  fame.  To  find  how  many  beds  he 
muft  have.  1.  The  combinations  of  6  in  12  by  the 


laft  rank  of  the  triangle,  are  -  924 

2.  The  combinations  of  7  in  12,  are  -  792 

3.  The  combinations  of  8  in  12,  are  -  495 


Therefore  the  number  of  beds  muft  be  -  22 1 1 


Vill.  To  find  the  number  of  chances  that  may  be 
thrown  on  two  dice.  As  each  die  has  fix  faces,  and  as 
each  face  of  one  die  may  be  combined  with  all  the 
faces  of  the  other,  it  follows,  that  6  multiplied  by  6, 
that  is,  36,  will  be  the  number  of  all  the  chances  \  as 
is  alfo  evident  from  the  following  table  : 

Numb,  of  Numb,  of 

Points.  chances.  points. 


VI.  Take  four  fquare  pieces  of  pafteboard,  of  the 
fame  dimenfion,  and  divide  them  diagonally,  that  is, 
by  drawing  a  line  from  two  oppofite  angles,  as  in  the 
figures,  into  8  triangles  j  paint  7  of  thefe  tiiangles 
with  the  primitive  colours,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  indigo,  violet,  and  let  the  eighth  be  white.  To 
find  how  many  chequers  or  regular  four-fided  figures, 
different  either  in  form  or  colour,  may  be  made  out 
of  thofe  eight  triangles.  Firft,  by  combining  two  of 
thefe  triangles,  there  may  be  formed  either  the  trian¬ 
gular  fquare  A,  or  the  inclined  fquare  B  called  a  rhomb. 
Secondly,  by  combining  four  of  the  triangles,  the  large 
fquare  C  may  be  formed  j  or  the  long  fquare  D,  call¬ 
ed  a  parallelogram. 
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It  appears  by  this  table,  i.  That  the  number  of 
chances  for  each  point  continually  increafes  to  the 
point  of  feven,  and  then  continually  decreafes  till  1 2  : 
therefore  if  two  points  are  propofed  to  be  thrown, 
the  equality,  or  the  advantage  of  one  over  the  other, 
is  clearly  vifible  (a).  2.  The  whole  number  of  chances 
on  the  dice  being  252,  if  that  number  be  divided  by 
36,  the  number  of  different  throw's  on  the  dice,  the 
quotient  is  7  :  it  follow's  therefore,  that  at  every  throw 
there  is  an  equal  chance  of  bringing  feven  points. 
3.  As  there  are  36  chances  on  the  dice,  and  only  6 
of  them  doublets,  it  is  5  to  i,  at  any  one  thrown  a- 
gainft  throwing  a  doublet. 

By 


(a)  It  is  eafy  from  hence  to  determine  whether  a  bett  propofed  at  hazard,  or  any  other  game  with  the  dice, 
be  advantageous  or  not  j  if  the  dice  be  true  (which,  by  the  way,  is  rarely  the  cafe  for  any  long  time  together, 
as  it  is  fo  eafy  for  thofe  that  are  poffcffed  of  a  dexterity  of  hand  to  change  the  true  dice  for  falfe). 
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'  By  the  fame  method  the  number  of  chances  upon 
any  number  of  dice  may  be  found  :  for  if  36  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  6,  that  product,  which  is  216,  will  be  the 
chances  on  3  dice  j  and  if  that  number  be  multiplied 
by  6,  the  produ^f  will  be  the  chances  on  4  dice,  &c. 

Combinations  of  the  Cards.  The  following  expe¬ 
riments,  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  combinations,  may 
poflibly  amufe  a  number  of  our  readers.  The  tables 
given  ar?  the  bafis  of  many  experiments,  as  w’ell  on 
numbers,  letters,  and  other  fubjeds,  as  on  the  cards  ; 
but  the  elfc61:  produced  by  them  with  the  laft  is  the 
moil  furprifing,  as  that  which  (hould  feem  to  prevent 
any  collufion,  that  is,  the  fhuffling  of  the  cards,  is  on 
the  contrary  the  caufe  from  whence  it  proceeds. 

It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  what  numbers  are  made 
ufe  of  in  forming  thefe  tables.  We  (hall  here  confine 
ourfelves  to  fuch  as  are  applicable  to  the  fubfequent 
experiments.  Any  one  may  conflru61  them  in  fuch 
manner  as  is  agreeable  to  the  purpofes  he  intends  they 
fhall  anfwer. 

To  make  them,  for  example,  correfpond  to  the 
nine  digits  and  a  cipher,  there  mud  be  ten  cards,  and 
at  the  top  of  nine  of  them  mud  be  written  one  of  the 
digits,  and  on  the  tenth  a  cipher.  Thefe  cards  mud 
be  placed  upon  each  other  in  the  regular  order,  the 
number  I  being  on  the  fird,  and  the  cipher  at  bottom. 
You  then  take  the  cards  in  your  left  hand,  as  is  com¬ 
monly  done  in  (huffling,  and  taking  off^  the  two  top 
cards,  i  and  2,  you  place  the  two  following,  3  and  4, 
upon  them  j  and  under  thofe  four  cards  the  three  fol¬ 
lowing  5,  6,  and  7  :  at  the  top  you  put  the  cards  8 
and  9,  and  at  the  bottom  the  card  marked  o  5  con- 
dantly  placing  in  fuccelTion  2  at  top  and  3  at  bottom  ; 
And  they  will  then  be  in  the  following  order  ; 

8.9.. 3.4..1.2...5.6.7..0 

If  you  (hufRe  them  a  fecond  time,  in  the  fame  manner, 
they  will  then  dand  in  this  order  ; 

6.7.. 3.4..8.9..1.2.5..0 

Thus,  at  every  new  diuffle,  they  will  have  a  differ¬ 
ent  order,  as  is  expreffed  in  the  following  lines  : 

1  (hufHc  8.9.3.4.1.2.5.6.7.0 

2  6.7.3  4.8.9.1.2.5.0 

3  2.5. 3.4.6. 7. 8. 9.1.0 

4  9.1.3.4.2.5.6.7.8.0 

5  7.8.3.4.9.1.2.5.6.0 

6  5.6.3. 4.7. 8. 9. 1. 2.0 

7  1.2.3.4.5.6.7.8.9.0 

It  is  a  remarkable  property  of  this  number,  that 
the  cards  return  to  the  order  in  which  they  were  fird 
placed,  after  a  number  of  fhuffles,  which  added  to  the 
number  of  columns  that  never  change  the  order,  is 
equal  to  the  number  of  cards.  Thus  the  number  of 
fhuffles  is  7,  and  the  number  of  columns  in  which  the 
cards  marked  3,  4,  &c.  never  change  their  places  is  3, 
which  are  equal  to  10,  the  number  of  the  caids.  This 
property  is  not  common  to  all  numbers  j  the  cards 
fometimes  returning  to  the  fird  order  in  a  lefs  numl^r, 
and  fometimes  in  a  greater  number  of  ftiuffles  than  that 
oi  the  cards. 
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Tables  of  Combinations, 

Condru6led  on  the  foregoing  principles. 

I.  For  ten  numbers. 

Order  before  dealing.  After  ift  deal.  After  the  2d.  After  the  3d. 


Combina¬ 

tion. 
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Thefe  tables,  and  the  following  examples  at  piquet 
except  the  36th,  appear  to  have  been  compofed  by 
M.  Guyot. 

II.  For  twenty  four  Numbers. 

Order  before  dealing.  After  ift  deal.  After  the  2d.  After  the  3d. 
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III.  For  Twenty  f even  Numbers. 
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Order  before  dealing.  After  i ft  deal. 

After  the  2d. 

After  the  3d. 
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IV.  For  Thirty-two  Numbers. 

27 

Order  before  dealing.  After  i  ft  deal. 

After  the  2d. 

After  the  3d. 
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I.  Several  letters  that  contain  no  meaning,  being 

written  upon  cards,  to  make  them,  after  they  have 
“  been  twice  ftruffled,  give  an  anfwer  to  a  queftion 
“  that  (liall  be  propofed  ;  as,  for  example,  PUjal  is 
“  /ove  Let  24  letters  be  written  on  as  many  cards 
VoL.  VL  Part  L 


which,  after  they  have  been  twice  QiufHed,  (lull  give  Combina- 
the  following  anfwer  :  .  , 

^  dream  of  joy  that  foon  is  o'^er, 

Firft,  write  one  of  the  letters  in  that  line  on  each  of 
the  cards  (b).  Then  write  the  anfwer  on  a  paper,  and 
aflign  one  of  the  24  firft  numbers  to  each  card,  in  the 
following  order  : 

A  DREAM  OF  JOY  THAT  SOON 
I  23  4  5  6  7  8  910111213141516171819 

I  S  O’ER. 

20  21  22  23  24 

Next,  write  on  another  paper  a  line  of  numbers 
from  I  to  24,  and  looking  in  the  table  for  24  combi¬ 
nations,  you  will  fee  that  the  firft  number  after  the  fe- 
cond  fhuflle  is  2 1  *,  therefore  the  card  that  has  the  firft 
letter  of  the  anfwer,  which  is  A,  muft  be  placed 
againft  that  number,  in  the  line  of  numbers  you  have 
juft  made  (c.)  In  like  manner  the  number  22  being 
the  fecond  of  the  fame  column,  indicates  that  the  card 
which  anfwers  to  the  fecond  letter  D  of  the  anfwer, 
muft  be  placed  againft  that  number  •,  and  fo  of  the  reft* 

The  cards  will  then  ftand  in  the  following  order  : 

I  2  3  45  6  7  8  9  10  II  1213141516171819 
OOFSAMNTOI  S  RHAEO’EJO 

20  21  22  23  24 
R  A  D  Y  T 

> 

From  whence  it  follows,  that  after  thefe  cards  have 
been  t^vice  fhufHed,  they  muft  infallibly  ftand  in  the 
order  of  the  letters  in  the  anfiver. 

Obferve.  i.  You  ftiould  have  feveral  queftions,  with 
their  anfwers,  confifling  of  24  letters,  written  on  cards  ; 
thefe  cards  fhould  be  put  in  cafes,  and  numbered,  that 
you  may  know'  to  which  queftion  each  anfwer  belongs. 

You  then  prefent  the  queftions  5  and  when  any  one  of 
them  is  chofen,  you  pull  out  the  cafe  that  contains  the 
anfw’er,  and  fliowdng  that  the  letters  written  on  them 
make  no  fenfe,  you  then  fliuftie  them,  and  the  anfwer 
becomes  obvious. 

2.  To  make  this  experiment  the  more  extraordi¬ 
nary,  you  may  have  three  cards,  on  each  of  wLicli 
an  anfw-er  is  written  5  one  of  which  cards  muft  be  a 
little  ^vider,’  and  another  a  little  longer,  than  the 
others.  You  give  thefe  three  cards  to  any  one,  and 
-when  he  has  privately  chofen  one  of  them,  he  gives 
you  the  other  tw'o,  w’hich  you  put  in  your  pocket  w  ith- 
out  looking  at  them,  having  difeovered  by  feeling 
which  he  has  chofen.  You‘'then  pull  out  the  cafe  that 
contains  the  cards  that  anfwer  to  his  queftion,  and  per¬ 
form  as  before. 

3.  You  may  alfo  contrive  to  have  a  long  card  at  the 
bottom  after  the  fecond  fliuffie.  The  cards  may  be 
then  cut  feveral  times,  till  you  perceive  by  the  touch 
that  the  long  card  is  at  bottom,  and  then  give  the  an- 

P  p  fwer  ^ 


(b)  Thefe  letters  Ihouldbe  written  in  capitals  on  one  of  the  corners  of  each  card,  that  the  w'ords  may  be  eafi- 
ly  legible  when  the  cards  are  fpread  open. 

(c)  For  the  fame  reafon,  if  you  would  have  the  anfwer  after  one  Ihuffie,  the  cards  muft  be  placed  according 

to  the  firft  column  of  the  table  >  or  if  after  three  according  to  the  third  column. 


COM 
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Aver  j  for  tlie  repeated  cuttings,  liowever  often,  will 
make  no  alteration  in  the  order  of  the  cards. 

The  fecond  of  thefe  obfcrvations  is  applicable  to 
fome  of  the  fubfequent  experiments,  and  the  third  may¬ 
be  pra^lifed  in  almofl:  all  experiments  with  the  cards. 
You  fttould  take  care  to  put  up  the  cards  as  foon  as 
the  anfwer  has  been  fliewn  ^  fo  that  if  any  one  fliould 
defire  the  experiment  to  be  repeated,  you  may  offer 
another  queftion,  and  pull  out  thofe  cards  that  contain 
the  anfwer. 

Though  this  experiment  cannot  fail  of  exciting  at  all 
times  pleafure  and  furprife,  yet  it  mufl  be  owned  that 
a  great  part  of  the  applaufe  it  receives  arifes  from  the 
addrefs  with  which  it  K  performed. 

II.  “  The  24  letters  of  the  alphabet  being  written 
‘‘  upon  fo  many  cards,  to  IhulRe  them,  and  pronounce 
“  the  letters  fhall  then  be  in  their  natural  order  5  but 
that  not  fucceeding,  to  fliufHe  them  a  fecond  time, 
and  then  flrow  them  in  proper  order.”  Write  the 
24  letters  on  the  cards  in  the  following  order  : 


I  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  II  12 

R  S  H  Qj:  F  T  P  G  U  X  C 

14  15  16  17  18  19  20  21  22  23  24 

N  O  D  Y  Z  I  K  &  A  B  L  M 


The  cards  being  difpofed  in  this  manner,  fhow  them 
upon  the  table,  that  it  may  appear  they  are  promifeu- 
ouily  marked.  Then  fliuffle  and  lay  them  again  on  the 
table,  pronouncing  that  they  will  be  then  in  alphabe¬ 
tical  order.  Appear  to  be  furprifed  that  you  have  fail¬ 
ed  5  take  them  up  again,  and  give  them  a  fecond  fhuffle, 
and  then  counting  them  down  on  the  table  they  will 
all  be  in  their  natural  order. 

III.  Several  letters  being  written  promlfcuoufly 
upon  32  cards,  after  they  have  been  once  ffmffled, 
“  to  find  in  a  part  of  them  a  queftion  *,  and  then  fliuf- 
“  fling  the  remainder  a  fecond  time,  to  fliow  the  an- 
fwer.  Suppofc  the  queftion  to  be,  What  is  each  Bri^ 
“  toii*s  hoajl  ^  and  the  anfwer.  His  liberty  ;  which 
taken  together  contain  32  letters.” 

After  you  have  written  thofe  letters  on  32  cards, 
write  on  a  paper  the  words,  his  liberty^  and  annex  to 
the  letters  the  firft  ten  numbers  thus  : 


BOAST? 

j8  19  20  21  22 

I  BSLER  THIY 
23  24  25  26  27  28  29  30  31  32 

Therefore,  by  the  firft  column  of  the  tabic,  they  will 
next  ft  and  thus  : 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  91011  1213  141516 
ITBRONSCHB  OAE  AS  T  long  card, 

171819  20  21  22  23  24  25  26  27  28  29  30  21  22 

1  I  S  B  S  L  IB  E  R  T  W  H  H  I  Y 

You  muft  obferve,  that  the  card  here  placed  the 
1 6th  in  order,  being  the  laft  of  the  queftion,  is  a  long 
card  ;  that  you  may  cut  them,  or  have  them  cut,  after 
the  firft  ftiuflle,  at  that  part,  and  by  that  means  fepa- 
rate  them  from  the  other  ten  cards  that  contain  the 
anfwer. 

Your  cards  being  thus  difpofed,  you  (how  that  they 
make  no  meanings  then  fhuffle  them  once,  and  cut¬ 
ting  them  at  the  long  card,  you  give  the  firft  part  to 
any  one,  who  reads  the  queftion,  but  can  find  no  an¬ 
fwer  in  the  others,  wfflich  you  open  before  him  \  you 
them  fliuffle  them  a  fecond  time,  and  fhow  the  anfwer 
as  above. 

IV.  To  write  32  letters  on  fo  many  cards,  then 
‘‘  fhuffle  and  deal  them  by  twos  to  tw’o  perfons,  in 
“  fuch  manner,  that  the  cards  of  one  fliall  contain  a 
“  queftion,  and  thofe  of  the  other  an  anfw^er.  Sup- 
“  pofe  the  queftion  to  be  Is  nothing  certain  and  the 
‘‘  anfw^er,  2'es^  difappoint?nentl'* 

Over  the  letters  of  this  queftion  and  anfwer,  write 
the  following  numbers,  which  correfpond  to  the  order 
in  which  the  cards  are  to  be  dealt  by  two  and  two. 

IS  NOTHING  CERTAIN? 
31  32  27  28  23  24  19  20  15  i6  1 1  12  7  834 

YES,  DISAPOINTMENT. 

29  30  25  26  21  22  17  18  13  14  9  10  5  612 

Then  have  recourfe  to  the  firft  column  of  the  table 
for  32  numbers,  and  difpofe  thefe  32  cards  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order,  by  that  column. 


HIS  LIBERTY. 

I  234567  89  10 

Then  have  recourfe  to  the  table  of  combinations  for 
ten  numbers,  and  apply  the  refpe£live  numbers  to  them 
in  the  fame  manner  as  in  experiment  I.  taking  the  fiift 
column,  as  thefe  are  to  be  fhuffled  only  once  accord¬ 
ing  to  that  order. 

123  45678910 

IBS  LERTHIY 

This  is  the  order  in  which  thefe  cards  muft  ftand 
after  the  whole  number  32  has  been  once  ftiuffled,  fo 
that  after  a  fecond  fhuffle  they  may  ftand  in  their  pro¬ 
per  order.  Next  difpofe  the  whole  number  of  letters 
according  to  the  firft  column  for  32  letters  5  the  laft 
ten  are  to  be  here  placed  in  the  order  above  \  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

WHAT  IS  EACH  BR  ITON’S 
I  2  34  56  7891011121314151617 


I  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  I  r  12  13  14  15  16 

OIERGCANT  P  I  NT  A  I  S 

17  18  TO  20  21  22  23  24  2C  26  27  28  20  30  3I  32 

TMEHSDINNOYNTE  I  S 

The  cards  being  thus  difpofed,  fhuffle  them  once, 
and  deal  them  two  and  two  ;  when  one  of  the  parties 
will  ncceffarily  have  the  queftion,,  and  the  other  the 
anfwer. 

Inftead  of  letters  you  may  write  words  upon  the  32 
cards,  1  6  of  which  may  contain  a  queftion,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  the  anfwer  *,  or  what  other  matter  you  pleafe. 
If  there  be  found  difficulty  in  accommodating  the 
words  to  the  number  of  cards,  there  may  be  two  or 
more  letters  or  fyllables  written  upon  one  card. 

V.  “  The  five  beatitudes.”  The  five  blelTirigs  w^e 
will  fuppofe  to  be,  i.  Science,  2.  Courage,  3.  Health, 
4.  Riches,  and  5.  Virtue.  Thefe  are  to  be  found 
upon  cards  that  you  deal,  one  by  one,  to  five  perfons.. 
Fiift,  write  the  letters  of  thefe  words  fucceflively,  in 

the 


Combina¬ 

tion. 


'  COM 

Comhina-  tlie  order  they  ftand,  and  then  add  the  numbers  here 
» _ .  annexed  to  them. 


SC  I  E  N  C  E 
31  26  2116116  I 

HEALTH 

28  23  18  13  8  3 

VI  R  T  U  E 
30  25  20  15  10  5 


COURAGE 

32272217127  2 

R  I  C  H  E  S 
29  24  19  14  9  4 


^  fpades 
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15  Ten 

16  Nine 

1 7  King  clubs 

18  Ten  1  ,  , 

19  Nine  I 

20  Seven  clubs 

21  Ace  diamonds 

22  Knave  fpades 

23  Queen  hearts 


O  M 

24  Knave  hearts 

25  Ace  fpades 

26  King  diamonds 

27  Nine  clubs 

28  Ace 


} 


hearts 


29  King 

30  Eight  clubs 

31  King  1  p 

32  Queen  3  ^ 


Cotnbina* 

lion. 


Then  range  them  in  order  agreeable  to  the  firft  co¬ 
lumn  of  the  table  for  32  numbers,  as  in  the  laft  expe¬ 
riment.  Thus, 

I  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  1 1  12  1 3  14  15  16 
LHNATEREUAC  RGT  I  U 

17  18  19  20  21  22  23  24  25  26  27  28  29  30  32 

EECI  ICHSOHREEVSC 

Next  take  a  pack  of  cards  and  write  on  the  four  firfl: 
the  word  Science  •,  on  the  four  next,  the  word  Courage^ 
and  fo  of  the  reft. 

Matters  being  thus  prepared,  you  (how  that  the 
cards  on  which  the  letters  are  written  convey  no  mean¬ 
ing.  Then  take  the  pack  on  which  the  words  are  writ¬ 
ten,  and  fpreading  open  the  firfl  four  cards,  with  their 
backs  upward,  you  defire  the  firfl  perfon  to  choofe  one. 
I'heii  cloie  thofe  cards,  and  fpread  the  next  four  to  the 
fecond  perfon  j  and  fo  to  all  the  five  j  telling  them  to 
hold  up  their  cards  left  you  fhould  have  a  confederate 
in  the  room. 

You  then  fhuffle  the  cards,  and  deal  them  one  by 
one,  in  the  common  order,  beginning  with  the  perfon 
who  chofe  the  firfl  card,  and  each  one  wdll  find  in  his 
hand  the  fame  word  as  is  written  on  his  card.  You  will 
obferve,  that  after  the  fixth  round  of  dealing,  there 
will  be  two  cards  left,  which  you  give  to  the  firfl  and 
fecond  perfoiis,  as  their  words  contain  a  letter  more 
than  the  others, 

VI.  “  The  cards  of  the  game  of  piquet  being  mixed 
together,  after  fhufRing  them,  to  bring,  by  cutting 
them,  all  the  cards  of  each  fuit  together.”  The  order 
in  which  the  cards  muft  be  placed  to  produce  the  effe6l 
defired  being  eflablifhed  on  the  fame  principle  as  that 
explained  in  experiment  II.  except  that  the  fhuf- 
fling  is  here  to  be  repeated  three  times,  we  think  it 
will  be  fufiicient  to  give  the  order  in  which  they  are 
to  be  placed  before  the  firfl  fhuffle. 


Order  of  the  Cards, 


} 


} 


clubs 


1  Ace 

2  Knave 

3  Eight  I 

4  oeven  , 
wide  card 

5  Ten  clubs 

6  Eight 

7  Seven 
wide  card 


fpades 


8  Ten  ^ 

^  r  ^^istnonds 

10  Queen  I 

11  Knave  J 

1 2  Queen  clubs 
^3  Eight  1 

14  oeven  j 
w’lde  card 


You  then  ftiuffle  the  cards,  and  cutting  at  the  wide 
card,  which  will  be  the  feven  of  hearts,  you  lay  the 
eight  cards  that  are  cut,  which  will  be  the  fuit  of 
hearts,  doivn  on  the  table.  Then  fhuffling  the  remaining 
cards  a  fecond  time,  you  cut  at  the  fecond  wnde  card, 
which  will  be  the  feven  of  fpades,  and  lay,  in  like 
manner,  the  eight  fpades  down  on  the  table.  You 
fhuffle  the  cards  a  third  time,  and  offering  them  to 
any  one  to  cut,  he  will  naturally  cut  them  at  the  wide 
card  (n),  wdiich  is  the  feven  of  diamonds,  and  con- 
fequently  divide  the  remaining  cards  into  two  equal 
parts,  one  of  which  will  be  diamonds  and  the  other 
clubs. 

VII.  “  The  cards  at  piquet  being  all  mixed  together, 
to  divide  the  pack  into  two  unequal  parts,  and  name 
the  number  of  points  contained  In  ^each  part.”  You 
are  firfl  to  agree  that  each  king,  queen,  and  knave,  fliall 
count,  as  ufual,  10,  the  ace  i,  and  the  other  cards  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  the  points.  Then  dlfpofe 
the  cards,  by  the  table  for  32  numbers,  in  the  following 
order,  and  obferve  that  the  laft  card  of  the  firfl  divi- 
fion  muft  be  a  wide  card. 


Order  of  the  Cards  before  ftiuffling. 


1  Seven  hearts  ‘ 

2  Nine  clubs 

3  Eight  hearts 

4  Eight  1 

5  Knave  >  fpades 

6  Ten  J 

7  Queen  1  ,  . 

8  Ace  3 

9  Ace  hearts 
wide  card 

10  Nine  hearts 

1 1  Queen  fpades 

12  Knave  clubs 

13  Ten  diamonds 

14  Ten  1 

15  King  >  hearts 

16  Queen  J 


17  Nine  diamonds 

18  Acc  fpades 

1 9  Ten  clubs 

20  Knave  *1 

21  Eight  >  diamonds 

22  King  J 

23  Seven  fpades 

24  Seven  1  j.  . 
nk  r  diamonds 

25  Queen  3 

26  Knave  hearts 

27  King  clubs 

28  Nine  1  r  J 

29  King  j 

30  Ace  diamonds 

3'  1^7™  I  clubs 
32  Eight  j 


You  then  fhuffle  them  carefully,  according  to  the 
method  before  deferibed,  and  they  will  ftand  in  the 
following  order. 


P  p  2 


I  Nine 


(d)  You  muft  take  particular  notice  whether  they  be  cut  at  the  wide  card,  and  if  they  are  not,  you  muft 
have  them  cut,  or  cut  them  again  yourfelf. 


COM 


Cards.  Number?.  Cards.  Numbers. 

brought  up  34 

6  Ten  clubs  jo 

7  Ten  diamonds  lO 

8  Ten  hearts  lo 

9  Ace  clubs  I 
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1  Nine  1  9 

2  King  >  fpades  10 

3  Seven  J  7 

4  Seven  diamonds  7 

5  Ace  fpades 


I  10  Ace  hearts  (wide  card)  I 


carried  up  34 


total  66 


1 1  Eight  hearts 

12  Eight  fpades 
j  3  Seven  hearts 
14  Nine  clubs 

17  Qoeen  clubs 
r8  Nine  hearts 

19  Queen  fpades 

20  Knave  clubs 

21  King  hearts 


8 

8 

7 

9 
10 
10 
10 

9 

10 


diamonds 


brought  up 

22  Queen  hearts 

23  Nine 

24  Knave 

25  Eight 

26  King 

27  Queen  ^ 

28  Knave  hearts 

29  King  clubs 

30  Ace  diamonds 

31  Seven  1 
ligln  S 


lOI 


10  32  Eight 


clubs 


9 
10 

8 

10 

10 
10 
10 

I 

7 

8 


carried  up  loi 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Eight  hearts 
Eight  -J 
Knave  > 
Ten  J 
Queen  1 

6  Knave  y 

7  King  1 
/  8  Queen  3 

9  Eight 
ro  King 

1 1  Queen 

12  Ace  ^1 


clubs 


fpades 


clubs 


hearts 


diamonds 


I  3  Seven  1 

14  J 

15  Knave  hearts 

1 6  King  clubs 
*7  Nine  .  1 

1 8  Knave  3 

19  Nine  hearts 

20  Queen  fpades 

2 1  Seven  hearts 

22  Nine  clubs 

23  Ten  hearts 

24  Ace  clubs 


25  Seven  fpades 

26  Seven  diamonds 

27  Nine  fpades 

J'  Ac".*  }  fP-O" 


O  M 

30  Ten  clubs 

31  Ten  diamonds 

32  Ace  hearts 
wide  card. 


The  cards  being  thus  difpofed,  you  alk  your  adver- 
fary  in  what  fuit  you  ihall  repique  him  ?  If  he  fay  in 
clubs  or  diamonds,  you  rauft  deal  the  cards  by  threes, 
and  the  hands  wdll  be  as  follows : 


total  194 


Eider. 

Hearts,  king 

-  queen 

-  knave 


When  the  cards  are  by  fiiuffling  difpofed  in  this  or¬ 
der,  you  cut  them  at  the  wide  card,  and  pronounce 
that  the  cards  you  have  cut  off  contain  66  points,  and 
confequently  the  remaining  part  194. 

VIII.  “  The  Inconceivable  Repique  (e).”  When 
you  would  perform  this  experiment  with  the  cards  ufed 
in  the  laff,  you  muff  obferve  not  to  difonder  the  firff  10 
cards  in  laying  them  down  on  the  tabic.  Putting 
thofe  cards  together,  in  their  proper  order,  therefore, 
you  ikuffle  them  a  fecond  time  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  offer  them  to  any  one  to  cut,  obferving  carefully 
if  he  cut  them  at  the  wide  card,  which  will  be  the  ace 
of  hearts,  and  will  then  be  at  top  j  if  not,  you  muff 
make  him,  under  fome  pretence  or  other,  cut  them 
till  it  is  j  and  the  cards  will  then  be  ranged  in  fuch  or- 
der  that  you  will  re  pique  the  perfon  againff  whom  you 
play,  though  you  let  him  choofe  (even  after  he  has 
cut)  In  what  fuit  you  fliall  make  the  replque. 

Order  of  the  cards  after  they  hare  been  flmffled  and 
cut. 


- - nine 

- eight 

- feven 

Spades,  queen 

-  knave 

— -  eight 

Diamonds,  eight 
Clubs,  eight 

- feven 

Rentree,  or  take  in  of 
the  elder. 

Seven  fpades 
Seven  diamonds 
Ninel 

King  >  fpades 
Ace  3 


Younger. 
Clubs,  ace 

- king 

- queen 

-  knave 


Diamonds,  ace 

- king 

-  queen 

- ^  knave 


Spades,  ten 
Hearts,  ten 

Rentree  of  the  younger. 

Ten  clubs 
Ten  diamonds 
Ace  hearts 


If  he  againff  whom  you  play,  who  is  fuppofed  to  be 
elder  hand,  has  named  clubs  for  the  repique,  and  has 
taken  in  five  cards,  you  muff  then  lay  out  the  queen, 
knave,  and  nine  of  diamonds,  and  you  wdll  have,  with 
the  three  cards  you  take  in,  a  fixiem  major  in  clubs, 
and  quatorze  tens.  If  he  leave  one  or  two  cards,  you 
muff  difcaid  all  the  diamonds. 

If  he  require  to  be  repiqued  in  diamonds,  then  dif- 
card  the  queen,  knave,  and  nine  of  clubs  :  or  all  the 
clubs,  if  he  leave  two  cards*,  and  you  wdll  then  have  a 
hand  of  the  fame  ffrength  as  before. 

Note.  If  the  adverfary  ffiould  difeard  five  of  his 
hearts,  you  will  not  repique  him,  as  he  will  then  have 
a  feptiem  in  fpades  :  or  if  he  only  take  one  card  :  but 
neither  of  thefe  any  one  can  do,  who  has  the  leaff 
knowledge  of  the  game.  If  the  perfon  againff  whom 
you  play  would  be  repiqued  in  hearts  or  fpades,  you 
muff  deal  the  cards  by  twos,  and  the  game  will  ftand 
thus  : 


Elder  hand. 

King 
Knave 
Nine 
Eight 


diamonds 


Younger  hand, 

Ace 
King 
Ace  7 
Queen  j 


1 


clubs 

diamonds 


Queen 


(.e)  This  manoeuvre  of  piquet  was  invented  by  the  countefs  of  L- 
by  her  to  M.  Guyot. 


(a  French  lady),  and  communicated 


f 


c  o 


Comb  in 
lion. 


Elder  hand, 
Q^een 
Knave 
Nine 
Eight 
Seven 

Eight 
Seven 


clubs 


hearts 


u 

Younger  hand 
Queen  '  t 
Knave  ^ 

Ten 


[  3°' 


J 


hearts 


Eight  Ipades 
R  entree. 
Seven  fpades 
Seven  diamonds 
Nine  1 
King  >  fpades 
Ace  j 


King 
Queen 
Knave 
Ten 
Nine 

Rentree. 
Ten  clubs 
Ten  diamonds 
Ace  hearts 


fpades 


If  he  require  to  be  repIqued  in  hearts,  you  keep  the 
quint  to  a  king  in  hearts,  and  the  ten  of  fpades,^  and 
lay  out  which  of  the  reft  you  pleafe  :  then,  even  if  he 
(hould  leave  two  cards,  you  will  have  a  fixiem  major 
in  hearts,  and  quatorze  tens,  which  will  make  a  re¬ 
pique. 

But  if  he  demand  to  be  repiqued  in  fpades  5  at  the 
end  of  the  deal  you  muft  dexteroufty  pafs  the  three 
cards  that  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  ftock  (that  is,  the 
ten  of  clubs,  ten  of  diamonds,  and  ace  of  hearts)  to 
the  top  (f),  and  by  that  means  you  referve  the  nine, 
king,  and  ace  of  fpades  for  youtfelf ;  fo  that  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  quint  in  hearts,  though  you  Ihould  be  obliged 
to  lay  out  four  cards,  you  will  have  a  fixiem  to  a  king 
in  fpades,  with  which  and  the  quint  in  hearts  you  muft 
make  a  repique. 

Obferve  here  likewife,  that  if  the  adverfary  lay  out 
only  three  cards,  you  will  not  make  the  repique  j 
but  that  he  will  never  do,  unlcfs  he  be  quite  ignorant 
of  the  game,  or  has  fome  knowdedge  of  your  intention. 

This  laft  ftroke  of  piquet  has  gained  great  applaufe, 
when  thofe  that  have  publicly  performed  it  have 
knowm  how  to  conduct  it  dexteroufly,  Many  perfons 
who  undeiftand  the  nature  of  combining  the  cards, 
have  gone  as  far  as  the  pafting  the  three  cards  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ftock,  and  have  then  been  forced  to 
confefs  their  ignorance  of  the  manner  in  wdiich  it  was 
performed. 

IX.  “  The  Metamorphofed  Cards.”  Provide  32 
cards  that  are  differently  coloured,  on  w’hich  feveral 
different  w’ords  are  W’rittcn,  and  different  obje^ls  paint¬ 
ed.  Thefe  cards  are  to  be  dealt  two  and  two  to  four 
perfons,  and  at  three  different  timis,  ftiufHing  them 
each  time.  After  the  firft  deal,  every  one’s  cards  are 
to  be  of  the  fame  colour  ;  after  the  fecond  deal  they 
are  all  to  have  objeifts  that  are  fimilar  ;  and  after  the 
third,  wmrds  that  convey  a  fentiment. 

Difpofe  of  the  cards  in  the  followung  order. 


Cards. 

Colours. 

Obieifts, 

Words. 

I 

Yellow 

Bird 

I  find 

2 

Yellow 

Bird 

In  you 

3 

Green 

Flower 

Charming 

4 

G  re’en 

Flower 

Flowers 

G 

0  M 

Colours. 

Objeifts. 

Words.  • 

White 

Bird 

To  hear  ^ 

White 

Orange 

Beauty 

Red 

Butterfly 

My 

Red 

Flower 

Notes- 

Red 

Flower 

In 

Red 

Butterfly 

Shepherdefs 

Green 

Butterfly 

Lover 

Green 

Butterfly 

Your 

White 

Flower 

Of 

White 

Flower 

an  incouftant 

Yellow 

Orange 

Image 

Yellow 

Flower 

Enchanting 

White 

Orange 

Adorn 

Yellow 

Butterfly 

My 

Yellow 

Butterfly 

Phyllis 

White 

Bird 

Birds 

Red 

Orange 

Sing 

Red 

Orange 

Dear 

Green 

Orange 

and  fwxetneii; 

Green 

Orange 

The 

Green 

Bird 

Of 

Green 

Bird 

Prefent 

Yellow 

Flower 

As 

Red 

Bird 

Changes 

Red 

Bird 

Bofom 

Yellow 

Orange 

Me 

White 

Butterfly 

Your 

White 

Butterfly 

I  long 

;  thus  coloured,  figured, 

and  tranferibed. 

:  in  a  cafe,  in 

the  order  they  here  ftand. 

] 

Cards. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

1 2 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

^9 

20 

2 1 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 


When  you  would  pertorm  tins  expenmcni  you  ifiKc 
the  cards  out  of  the  cafe,  and  ftiow%  wuthout  changing 
the  order  in  which  they  were  put,  that  the  colours, 
obje61s,  and  words,  are  all  placed  promifeuoufly.  You 
then  ftiuffle  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  before,  and  deal 
them,  tw'o  and  two,  to  four  perfons,  obferving  that  they 
do  not  take  up  their  cards  till  all  are  dealt,  nor  mix 
tliem  together  ;  and  the  eight  cards  dealt  to  each  perfon 
will  be  found  all  of  one  colour.  You  then  take  each' 
performs  cards,  and  put  thofe  of  the  fecond  perfon  un¬ 
der  thofe  of  the  firft,  and  thofe  of  the  fourth  perfon  un¬ 
der  thofe  of  the  third.  After  which  you  fliuftle  them 
a  fecond  time  y  and  having  dealt  them  in  the  fame 
manner,  on  the  lirft  perfon’s  cards  will  be  painted  all 
tbe  birds  ;  on  the  fecond  perfon’s  cards,  all  the  butter¬ 
flies  j  on  thofe  of  the  third,  the  oranges  ^  and  oil  thofe 
of  the  fourth,  the  flowers.  You  take  the  cards  a  fe¬ 
cond  time,  and  obferving  the  fame  precautions,  fliaffle 
and  deal  them  as  before  •,  and  then  the  f  rft  perfon,  who 
had  the  laft  time  the  birds  in  his  hand,  will  have  the 
words  that  compofe  this  fentence  : 

Shigy  dcor  birds  y  1  long  to  hear  your  enchanting  notes* 

7'he  fecond  perfon,  who  the  laft  deal  had  the  but¬ 
terflies,  will  now  have  thefe  words  ; 

Of  an  inconfant  lover  your  changes  prefent  me  the  image* 

The  third,  who  had  the  oranges,  will  have  this  fen¬ 
tence  : 

Asi 


(f)  The  manner  of  doing  this  is  explained  in  the  article  Legerdemain. 


^Combina¬ 

tion 


/ 


COM 
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in  my  Phyllis,  IJind  in  you  beauty  and fwectnefs. 

Comedy.  The  fourth,  who  had  the  flowers,  will  have  thefe 
— V*—^  words  : 

Charming  flowers,  adorn  the  bofom  ofmyfliepherdefs. 

It  feems  quite  unnecelTary  to  give  any  further  detail, 
as  they  who  underftand  the  foregoing  experiments  will 
calily  perform  this. 

Among  the  different  purpofes  to  which  the  doftrine 
of  combinations  may  be  applied,  thofe  of  writing  in 
cipher,  and  deciphering,  hold  a  principal  place.  See 
the  article  Cipher. 

Combination,  in  CbemiJIry,  fignifies  the  union  of 
two  bodjes  of  ciifferent  natures,  from  which  a  new 
compound  body  refults.  For  example,  when  an  acid 
IS  united  with  an  alkali,  we  fay  that  a  combination  be¬ 
twixt  thefe  t  wo  faline  fubftances  takes  place  5  becaufe 
from  this  union  a  neutral  fait  refults,  which  is  compo- 
fed  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali, 

COMBUSl,  in  j^Jlronomy,  When  a  planet  is  in 
conjundion  with  the  fun,  or  not  diftant  from  it  above 
half  its  difle  j  it  is  faid  to  be  combufl,  or  in  corn- 
bullion. 

According  to  Argol,  a  planet  is  combufl,  or  in 
combuftion,  when  not  above  eight  degrees  and  thirty 
minutes  dillant  from  the  fun,  either  before  or  after  him. 

COMBUS  no  PEcuNiu^:,  the  ancient  way  oftrying 
mixed  and  corrupt  money,  by  melting  it  down,  upon 
payments  into  the  exchequer.  In  the  time  of  King 
Henry  II.  a  conftitution  was  made,  called  the  trial  by 
comhujlion;  the  pradice  of  which  differed  little  or  no¬ 
thing  from  the  prefent  method  of  affaying  filver.  But 
whether  this  examination  of  money  by  combuftion  was 
to  reduce  an  equation  to  money  only  to  flerling,  viz. 
a  due  proportion  of  alloy  with  copper,  or  to  reduce  it 
to  pure  fine  filver,  does  not  appear.  On  making  the 
conftitution  of  trial  it  was  confidered,  that  though  the 
money  did  anfwer  numero  et  pondere,  it  might  be  de- 
^ient  in  value  \  becaufe  mixed  with  copper  or  brafs, 

COMBUSTION,  a  term  denoting  the  operation  of 
me  upon  any  inflammable  fubflancc,  by  which  it 
fmokes,  flames,  and  is  reduced  to  allies. 

I  here  is  not  a  phenomenon  in  nature  by  which  the 
attention  of  philofophers  has  been  more  engaged,  nor 
which  has  puzzled  them  more  to  account  for,  than  this 
very  common  operation.  To  explain  it,'  theories  have 
been  invented  the  moft  oppofite  and  contiadidlory  to 
one  another  that  can  be  imagined  5  and,  till  very 
lately,  the  flate  of  fciencc  did  not  afford  data  fufEciest 
to  explain  it  in  a  rational  manner.  See  Chemistry 
index, 

COMEDY,  a  fort  of  dramatic  poetry,  which  gives 
a  view  of  common  and  private  life,  recommends  vir¬ 
tue,  and  correas  the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind  by 
means  of  ridicule.  See  the  article  Poetry. 

Ihis  lafl:  kind  alone  was  received  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  who  neverthelefs  made  a  new  fubdivifion  of  it 
into  ancient,  middle,  and  new,  according  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  periods  of  the  commonwealth.  Among  the  an¬ 
cient  comedies  were  reckoned  thofe  of  Livius  Andro- 
nicus  j  among  the  middle  thofe  of  Pacuvius  5  and  a- 
mong  the  new  ones,  thofe  of  Terence.  They  likewife 


diltmguilhed  comedy  according  to  the  quality  of  the  Comeniuj, 
perfons  reprefented,  and  the  drefs  they  w^ore,  into  Comet, 
togatae,  praetextatae,  trabeatae,  and  tabernariae,  which 
lafl:  agrees  p-etty  nearly  with  our  farces.  Among  us, 
comedy  is  diflinguifhed  from  farce,  as  the  former  re- 
prelents  nature  as  £he  is  j  the  other  diflorts  and  over¬ 
charges  her.  They  both  paint  from  the  life,  but  with 
different  views ;  the  one  to  make  nature  known,  the 
other  to  make  her  ridiculous. 

COMENIUS,  John  Amos,  a  grammarian  and 
Proteflant  divine,  born  in  Moravia  in  1592.  He  was 
eminent  for  his  defign  to  introduce  a  new  method 
of  teaching  languages  j  for  which  purpofe  he  publifh- 
ed  fome  effays  in  i6i6,  and  had  prepared  fome  others, 
when  the  Spaniards  pillaged  his  libiary,  after  having 
taken  the  city  of  Fulnec,  where  he  was  minifler  and 
mafter  of  the  fchool.  Comenius  fled  to  Lefna,  a  city 
of  Poland,  and  taught  Latin  there.  The  book  lie  pub- 
hflied  in  1631,  under  the  title  oi  Januo  Llnguarum 
r^erata,  gained  him  a  prodigious  reputation,  infemuch 
that  he  was  offered  a  commilTion  for  regulating  all  the 
fchools  in  Poland.  The  parliament  of  England  deli- 
red  his  afliflance  to  regulate  the  fchools  in  that  king¬ 
dom.  He  arrived  at  London  in  1641  j  and  would 
have  been  received  by  a  committee  to  hear  his  plan 
had  not  the  parliament  been  taken  up  with  other  mat¬ 
ters.  He  therefore  went  to  Sweden,  being  invited 
by  a  generous  patron,  who  fettled  a  ftipend  upon  him 
that  delivered  him  from  the  fatigues  of  teaching  j  and 
now  he  employed  himfelf  w^holly  in  difeovering  ge¬ 
neral  methods  for  thofe  w^ho  inflru^led  youth.  In 
1657  he  publilhed  the  different  parts  of  his  new  me¬ 
thod  of  teaching.  He  was  not  only  taken  up  with  the 
reformation  of  fchools  j  but  he  alfo  filled  his  brain  with 
piophecies,  the  fall  of  Antichrift,  Millennium,  &c.  At 
lafl  Comenius  took  it  into  his  head  to  addrefs  Louis 
Xiy.  of  France,  and  to  fend  him  a  copy  of  the  pro¬ 
phecies  of  Drabicius  5  infinuating  that  it  was  to  this 
monarch  God  promifed  the  empire  of  the  w^orld.  He 
became  fenfible  at  lafl  of  the  vanity  of  his  labours, 
and  died  in  1671. 

COMET,  an  opaque,'  fpherical,  and  foHd  body 
like  a  planet,  performing  revolutions  about  the  fun 
in  elliptical  orbits,  which  have  the  fun  in  one  of  their 
foci. 


There  is  a  popular  divlfion  of  comets  into  tailed^ 
bearded,,  and  hairy  comets  j  though  this  divifion  rather 
relates  to  the  different  circumflances  of  the  fame  co¬ 
met,  than  to  the  phenomena  of  feveral.  Thus,  when 
the  light  is  weftward  of  the  fun,  and  fets  after  it,  the 
comet  is  faid  to  be  tailed,,  becaufe  the  train  follows  it 
in  the  manner  of  a  tail :  when  the  comet  is  eaflivard 
of  the  fun,  and  moves  from  it,  the  comet  is  faid  to  be 
bearded,,  becaufe  the  light  marches  before  it  in  the 
manner  of  a  beard.  Lallly,  when  the  comet  and  the 
fun  are  diametrically  oppofite  (the  earth  between 
them),  the  train  is  hid  behind  the  body  of  the  comet, 
except  a  little  that  appears  round  It  in  form  of  a  bor¬ 
der  of  hair :  and  from  this  lafl:  appearance  the  word 
comet  Is  derived  j  as  cometa^  comes  from 

coma,,  hair.  But  there  have  been  comets  whofe  difli 
was  as  clear,  as  round,  and  as  well  defined,  as  that  of 
Jupiter,  without  either  tail,  beard,  or  coma.  See  A- 
STRONOMY  Index. 


I 


COMETARIUM, 
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Cometa*  COMETARIUM,  a  curious  machiRC,  exhibiting 
an  idea  of  the  revolution  of  a  comet  about  the  fun. 

Comitia,  Astronomy  Index, 

COMETEAN,  a  town  of  Bohemia  in  the  circle  of 
Saltz,  with  a  handfome  tdwn-houfe.  It  was  taken  by 
ftorm  in  1421,  and  all  the  inhabitants,  men,  women, 
and  children,  put  to  the  fword.  It  is  feated  in  a  fer¬ 
tile  plain,  in  E.  Long.  13.  35.  N.  Lat.  50.  30. 
COMETES.  See  Botany  //;rZ?A;. 

COMFREY.  See  Symphytum,  Botany /////cat. 

COMINES,  Philip  de,  an  excellent  hlftorian, 
born  of  a  noble  family  in  Flanders  in  1446.  He  lived 
in  a  kind  of  intimacy  with  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  for  about  eight  years  \  but  being  feduced 
to  the  court  of  France  by  Louis  XL  he  was  highly 
promoted  by  him,  and  executed  feveral  fuccefsful  ne- 
gociations.  After  this  king’s  death  he  experienced 
many  troubles  on  account  of  being  a  foreigner,  by  the 
envy  of  other  courtiers,  and  lay  long  in  prifon  before 
he  was  difcharged  :  he  died  in  1509.  Comines  was 
a  man  of  more  natural  abilities  than  learning ;  he 
fpoke  feveral  living,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  dead 
languages  ;  he  has  left  behind  him  fome  memoirs  of 
his  own  times,  that  are  admired  by  all  true  judges  of 
hiflory.  Catharine  de  Medicls  ufed  to  fay,  that  Co¬ 
mines  made  as  many  heretics  in  politics  as  Luther  had 
done  in  religion. 

CoMiNES,  a  town  of  French  Flanders  on  the  lines 
rvhich  the  French  have  made  to  defend  their  country 
againll  the  Aiiftrian  Netherlands.  It  is  fituated  on 
the  river  Lis,  in  E.  Long.  3.  i.  N.  Lat.  50.  30. 

COFIITATUS,  in  Law^  a  county.  Ingulphus  tells 
us,  that  England  was  firft  divided  into  counties  by 
King  Alfred  j  and  the  counties  into  hundreds,  and 
thele  again  into  tythings  :  and  Fortefeue  writes,  that 
regnum  Anglice  per  comitatus^  ut  regnum  Francicc  per 
halltvatus  diflinguitur.  Sometimes  it  is  taken  for  a  ter¬ 
ritory  or  jurifdiflion  of  a  particular  place  ’  as  in  Mat. 
Paris,  anno  1234.  See  County. 

COMITIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  were  general  af- 
femblies  of  the  people,  lawfully  called  by  fome  ma- 
giftrate  for  the  enjoinment  or  prohibition  of  any  thing 
by  their  votes. 

The  proper  comitia  were  of  three  forts  ;  curiatn, 
centuriata^  and  trihuta ;  wnth  reference  to  the  three 
grand  divifions  of  the  city  and  people  into  curue^  cen- 
turia^  and  tribes  :  For,  by  comitia  calata^  which  Vv^e 
fometimes  meet  with  in  authors,  in  earlier  times  were 
meant  all  the  comitia  in  general  ;  the  w^ord  calata 
from  KoiXs&f,  ox  calo^  being  their  common  epithet*,  though 
it  was  at  laft  reftrained  to  two  forts  of  allemblies,  thofc 
for  the  creation  of  priefts,  and  thofe  for  the  regulation 
of  laft  wills  and  teftaments. 

The  comitia  curiata  owe  their  origin  to  the  divifton 
which  Romulus  made  of  the  people  into  30  curias  ; 
ten  being  contained  in  every  tribe.  They  anfwered 
in  moft  refpefis  to  the  parilhes  in  our  cities,  being  not 
only  feparated  by  proper  bounds  and  limits,  but  di- 
ftinguiftied  too  by  their  different  places  fet  apart  for 
the  celebration  of  divine  fervice,  wLich  was  performed 
by  particular  priefts  (one  to  every  curia),  with  the 
name  of  curio  ties. 

Before  the  inftitution  of  the  comitia  centuriata,  all 
the  grand  concerns  of  the  ftate  w’ere  tranfafted  in  the 
affembly  of  the  curiic)  as  the  ele£lIon  of  kings  and 


other  chief  officers,  the  making  and  abrogating  of  Comitia. 
laws,  and  the  judging  of  capital  caufes.  After  the  cx- 
pulfioii  of  the  kings,  when  the  comijions  had  obtained 
the  privilege  to  have  tribunes  and  cediles,  they  ele<5led 
them  for  fome  time  at  thefe  affemblies  j  but  that  ce¬ 
remony  being  at  length  transferred  to  the  comitia  tri- 
buta,  the  curice  w^ete  never  convened  to  give  their 
votes,  except  now  and  then  upon  account  of  making 
fome  particular  law  relating  to  adoptions,  wills,  and 
teftaments,  or  the  creation  of  officers  for  an  expedi¬ 
tion  ;  or  for  eledling  fome  of  the  priefts,  as  the  Jlami^ 
nesy  and  the  curio  maxitnus,  or  fuperintendant  of  the 
curiones,  who  were  themfelves  chofen  by  every  parti¬ 
cular  curia. 

The  power  of  calling  thefe  affemblies  belonged  at 
flrft  only  to  the  kings ;  but  upon  the  eftablifliiiieiit  of 
the  democracy,  the  fame  privilege  w*as  allowed  to  moft 
of  the  chief  magiftrates,  and  fometimes  to  the  pon- 
tifices. 

The  perfons  who  had  the  liberty  of  voting  here 
were  fuch  Roman  citizens  as  belonged  to  the  curice ; 
or  fuch  as  aflually  lived  in  the  city,  and  conformed 
to  the  cuftoms  and  rites  of  their  proper  curice  j  all 
thofe  being  excluded  who  dwelt  without  the  bounds 
of  the  city,  retaining  the  ceremonies  of  their  own 
country,  though  they  had  been  honoured  with  they/zj* 
civitatisy  or  admitted  free  citizens  of  Rome.  The 
place  w’here  the  curice  met  w’as  the  comitium^  a  part  of 
the  forum  :  No  fet  time  was  appointed  for  the  hold¬ 
ing  thefe,  or  any  other  of  the  comitia,  but  only  as 
bufinefs  required. 

The  people  being  met  together,  and  confirmed  by 
the  report  of  good  omens  from  the  augurs  (which  was 
neceffary  in  all  the  affemblies),  the  rogatio,  or  bufinefs 
to  be  propofed  to  them  was  publicly  read.  After 
this  (if  none  of  the  magiftrates  interpofed),  upon 
the  order  of  him  that  prefided  in  the  comitia,  the 
people  divided  into  their  proper  curias,  and  confulted 
of  the  matter  ;  and  then  the  curias  being  called  out, 
as  it  happened  by  lot,  gave  their  votes  man  by  man, 
in  ancient  times  vha  voce,  and  afterwards  by  tablets  ; 
the  moft  votes  in  every  curia  going  for  the  voice  of  the 
whole  curia,  and  the  moft  curice  for  the  general  con- 
fent  of  the  people. 

In  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  comitia  curiata  w’ere  fo 
much  out  of  fafhion,  that  they  were  formed  only  by 
30  li6lors  reprefenting  the  30  curice  j  whence,  in  his 
fecond  oration  againft  Rullus,  he  calls  them  comitia 
adumbrata. 

The  comitia  centuriata  w^ere  inftituted  by  Servius 
Tullius  ;  who,  obliging  every  one  to  give  a  true  ac¬ 
count  of  what  lie  was  worth,  according  to  thofe  ac¬ 
counts,  divided  the  people  into  fix  ranks  or  claffes, 
which  he  fubdividtd  into  193  centuries.  The  firft 
claffis,  containing  the  equites  and  richeft  citizens, 
confifted  of  98  centuries.  The  fecond,  taking  in  the 
tradefmen  and  mechanics,  confifted  of  22  centuries. 

The  third,  20.  The  fourth,  22.  The  fifth,  30. 

The  fixth,  filled  up  with  the  poorer  fort,  but  one 
century  ;  and  this  though  it  had  the  fame  name  with 
the  reft,  yet  was  feldom  regarded,  or  allowed  any 
power  in  public  matters.  Hence  it  is  a  common  thing 
with  the  Roman  authors,  when  they  fpeak  of  the  clafles, 
to  reckon  no  more  than  five,  the  fixth  not  being 
worth  their  notice.  This  laft  claffis  or  order  was  di¬ 
vided^ 
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vJded  into  two  parts  or  orders  ;  the  proletarii  and  the  the  other  tribes  and  centuiies  had  the  appellation  of  ^  Comma. 


capite  cenfu  The  former,  as  their  name  implies,  were 
defigned  purely  to  flock  the  republic  with  men,  fince 
they  could  fupply  it  with  fo  little  money  :  and  the 
latter,  who  paid  the  lowed  tax  of  all,  were  rather 
counted  and  marfhalkd  by  their  heads  than  by  their 
eftates. 

Perfons  of  the  firfl  rank,  by  reafon  of  their  pre-emi¬ 
nence,  had  the  name  of  clojftci;  whence  came  the  name 
of  clojjlci  auElores  for  the  mod  approved  waiters.  All 
others,  of  wdiat  claflis  foever,  w^ere  faid  to  be  infra 
claffem.  The  adembly  of  the  people  by  centuries  was 
held  for  the  eleding  of  confuls,  cenfors,  and  praetors  j 
as  alfo  for  the  judging  of  perfons  accufed  of  wdiat  they 
called  crimen  perduelhoms^  or  aflions  by  which  the 
;party  had  diowed  himfelf  an  enemy  to  the  date,  and 
/or  the  confirmation  of  all  fuch  laws  as  w'ere  propofed 
hy  the  chief  raagifl rates,  who  had  the  privilege  of  cal¬ 
ling  thefe  afTemblies. 

The  place  appointed  for  their  meeting  w’as  the  cam¬ 
pus  martins;  becaufe  in  the  primitive  times  of  the  com¬ 
mon  w’ealth,  when  they  w^ere  under  continual  appie- 
hendons  of  enemies,  the  people,  to  prevent  any  fud- 
den  adault,  went  armed,  in  martial  order,  to  hold  thefe 
aflemblies;  and  were  for  that  reafon  forbidden  by  the 
Jaw's  to  meet  in  the  city,  becaufe  an  army  was  upon 
no  account  to  be  marfhalled  within  the  w^alls  :  yet,  in 
later  ages,  it  was  thought  fufFicient  to  place  a  body 
of  foldiers  as  a  guard  in  the  janiculum,  W'here  an  im¬ 
perial  dandard  was  creeled,  the  taking  down  of  which 
denoted  the  conclufion  of  the  comitia. 

Though  the  time  of  holding  thefe  comitia  for  other 
matters  was  undetermined  \  yet  the  magidrates,  after 
the  year  of  the  city  601,  when  they  began  to  enter 
on  their  place,  on  the  kalends  of  January,  w’ere  con- 
dantly  defgned  about  the  end  of  July  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Augud. 

All  the  time  betw’een  their  ele6lion  and  confirmation 
they  continued  as  private  perfons,  that  inquifition 
might  be  made  into  the  eleflion,  and  the  other  candi¬ 
dates  might  have  time  to  enter  obje/lions,  if  they  inet 
with  any  fufpicion  of  unfair  dealing.  Yet,  at  the  election 
of  the  cenfors,  this  cudom  did  not  hold  ;  but  as  foon 
as  they  were  eleded,  they  were  immediately  inveded 
with  the  honour. 

By  the  inditution  of  thefe  comitia,  Servius  Tullius 
fecretly  conveyed  the  whole  of  the  power  frorn  the 
commons  j  for  the  centuries  of  the  fird  and  riched 
clafs  being  called  out  fird,  who  were  three  more  in 
number  than  all  the  red  put  together,  if  they  all  a- 
greed,  as  generally  they  did,  the  bufinefs  was  already 
decided,  and  the  other  claffes  w’ere  needlefs  and  infig- 
nificant.  How^ever,  the  three  lad  fcarce  ever  came 
to  vote. 

The  commons,  in  the  time  of  the  free  date,  to  re¬ 
medy  this  difadvantage,  obtained,  that  before  they 
proceeded  to  voting  any  matter  at  thefe  comitia,  that 
century  diould  give  their  fudrages  fird  upon  whom  it 
fell  by  lot,  with  the  name  of  centuria  prerogative  ;  the 
red  being  to  follow  according  to  the  order  of  their 
clalTes.  After  the  conditution  of  the  35  tribes  into 
which  the  clafies  and  their  centuries  were  divided,  in 
the  fird  place,  the  tribes  cad  lots  which  diould  be  the 
prerogative  tribe  ;  and  then  the  centuries  of  the  tribes 
fpr  the  honour  of  being  a  prerogative  century.  All 
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jure  vocatce^  becaiiie  they  w^ere  called  out  according  to 
their  proper  places. 

The  prerogative  century  being  chofen  by  lot,  the 
chief  magidrate,  fitting  in  a  tent  in  the  middle  of  the 
campus  martins,  ordered  that  century  to  come  out  and 
give  their  voices  j  upon  w’hich  they  prefently  feparated 
from  the  red  of  the  multitude,  and  came  into  an  inclo- 
fed  apartment,  which  they  termed  fepta^  or  oviiia,  pa  fi¬ 
fing  over  the  pontes  or  nariow^  boards  laid  there  for  the 
occalion ;  on  wdiich  account,  de pontihus  dejict  fignifies  to 
be  denied  the  privilege  of  voting,  and  perfons  thus  dealt 
with  are  called  depontani. 

At  the  higher  end  of  the  pontes  dood  the  dirihitores 
(a  fort  of  under  officers  fo  called  from  their  mardial- 
ling  the  people),  and  delivered  to  every  man,  in  the 
elc(dion  of  magidrates  as  many  tablets  as  there  appear¬ 
ed  candidates,  one  of  whoi'e  names  was  written  upon 
every  tablet.  A  proper  number  of  great  cheds  were 
fet  ready  in  the  fepta^  and  every  body  threw  in  wdiich 
tablet  he  pleafed. 

By  the  cheds  were  placed  fome  of  the  public  fer- 
vants,  who  taking  out  the  tablets  of  every  century, 
for  every  tablet,  made  a  prick  or  a  point  in  another 
tablet  which  they  kept  by  them.  Thus,  the  bufinefs 
being  decided  by  mod  points,  gave  occafiion  to  the 
phrafe  omne  tulit  punBum^  and  the  like. 

The  fame  method  W’as  obferved  in  the  judiciary  pro- 
cefs  at  thefe  comitia,  and  in  the  confirmation  of  laws  \ 
except  that,  in  both  thefe  cafes,  only  tw'o  tablets  were 
offered  to  every  perfon  ;  on  one  of  which  was  written 
U.  R.  and  on  the  other  A,  in  capital  letters  5  the  tw^o 
fird  danding  for  uti  rogas^  “  be  it  as  you  defire,”  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  magidrate  w’ho  propofed  the  quedion  5  and 
the  lad  for  antiqiio^  or  “  I  forbid  it.” 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  in  the  eledion  of  ma¬ 
gidrates,  and  in  the  ratification  of  laws,  the^  votes  of 
that  century,  whofe  tablets  were  equally  divided,  fig- 
nified  nothing  *,  yet  in  trials  of  life  and  death,  if  the 
tablets  pro  and  con  were  the  fame  in  number,  the  per¬ 
fon  was  adually  acquitted. 

The  divifion  of  people  into  tribes  w^as  an  invention 
of  Romulus,  after  he  had  admitted  the  Sabines  into 
Rome  j  and  though  he  condituted  at  that  time  only 
three,  yet  as  the  date  increafed  in  powder,  and  the 
city  in  number  of  inhabitants,  they  rofie  by  degrees  to 
35.  For  a  long  time  after  this  inditution,  2.  tribe  fig- 
nified  no  more  than  fuch  a  fpace  of  ground  wfith  its  in¬ 
habitants.  But  at  lad  the  matter  w^as  quite  altered, 
and  a  tribe  w^as  no  longer  pars  urbis^  but  pars  civUatis  ; 
not  a  quarter  of  the  city,  but  a  company  of  citizens 
living  where  they  pleafed.  This  change  was  chiefly 
occafioned  by  the  original  difference  between  the  tribes 
in  point  of  honour.  For  Romulus  having  committed 
all  fordid  and  mechanic  arts  to  the  care  of  drangers, 
flaves,  and  libertines  *,  and  referved  the  more  honed 
labour  of  agriculture  to  the  freemen  and  citizens,  who 
by  this  a£live  courfe  of  life  might  be  prepared  for 
martial  fervice  *,  the  tribus  ruficce  w’ere  for  this  rea¬ 
fon  edeemed  more  honourable  than  the  tribus  urbance. 
And  now  all  perfons  being  defirous  of  getting  into  the 
more  creditable  divifion  •,  and  there  being  feveral  ways 
of  accomplidiing  their  wiflies,  as  by  adoption,  by  the 
powder  of  cenfors,  or  the  like  ;  that  rudic  tribe  which 
had  the  mod  worthy  names  in  its  roll  had  the  prefe- 
,  rence 
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rence  to  all  others,  though  of  the  fame  general  de¬ 
nomination.  Hence  all  of  the  fame  great  family, 
bringing  themfelves  by  degrees  into  the  fame  tiibe, 
gave  the  name  of  their  family  to  the  tribe  they  ho¬ 
noured  j  ^Yhereas  at  firft  the  generality  of  the  tribes 
did  not  borrow  their  names  from  perfons  but  from 
places. 

The  firft  aftembly  of  the  tribes  we  meet  with  is 
about  the  year  of  Rome  263,  convened  by  Sp.  Sici- 
nius,  tribune  of  the  commons,  upon  account  of  the  trial 
of  Coriolanus.  Soon  after,  the  tribunes  of  the  com¬ 
mons  were  ordered  to  be  eledfed  here  j  and  at  laft, 
all  the  inferior  magiftrates,  and  the  collegiate  priefts. 
The  fame  comitia  ferved  for  the  enaifling  of  laws  re¬ 
lating  to  war  and  peace,  and  all  others  propofcd  by 
the  tribunes  and  plebeian  officers,  though  they  had  not 
properly  the  name  of  leges ^  but  plebifcita,  T  hey  were 
generally  convened  by  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  ; 
hut  the  fame  privilege  was  allowed  to  all  the  chief 
magiftrates.  They  were  confined  to  no  place  j  and 
therefore  fometimes  we  find  them  held  in  the  comitium  j 
fometimes  in  the  campus  martius,  and  now  and  the'n 
in  the  capitol.  The  proceedings  were  in  raoft  refpe<fts 
anfwerable  to  thofe  already  defcribed  in  the  account 
of  the  other  comitia,  and  therefore  need  not  be  infift- 
ed  on.  Only  we  may  farther  obfervc  of  the  comitia 
in  general,  that  when  any  candidate  was  found  to  have 
molt  tablets  for  a  magiftracy,  he  was  declared  to  be 
deftgned  or  elected  by  the  prefident  of  the  aftembly  *, 
and  this  they  termed  renunciarl  conful,  preetor^  or  the 
lilve  j  and  that  the  laft  fort  of  the  comitia  only  could 
be  held  without  the  confent  or  approbation  of  the 
fenate,  which  was  neceftary  to  the  convening  of  the 
other  two. 

COMITIALIS  MORBUS,  an  appellation  given  to 
the  Epilepsy,  by  reafon  the  comitia  of  ancient  Rome 
were  diftblved  if  any  perfon  in  the  aftembly  happened 
to  be  taken  with  this  diftemper. 

COMITIUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  large  hall  in 
the  forum,  where  the  Comitia  were  ordinarily  held. 

COMMA,  among  grammarians,  a  point  or  charac¬ 
ter  marked  thus  (,),  ferving  to  denote  a  fliort  flop, 
and  to  divide  the  members  of  a  period.  Different  au¬ 
thors  define  and  ufe  it  differently.  According  to  F. 
Buffier,  the  comma  ferves  to  diftinguifh  the  members 
of  a  period,  in  each  of  which  is  a  verb  and  the  nomi¬ 
native  cafe  of  the  verb  :  thus,  “  That  fo  many  people 
are  pleafed  with  trifles,  is  owing  to  a  weaknefs  of 
mind,  which  makes  them  love  things  eafy  to  be  com¬ 
prehended.”  Befides  this,  the  comma  is  ufed  to  diftin- 
gulfti,  in  the  fame  manner  of  a  period,  feveral  nouns- 
fubftantive,  or  nouns-adjedlive,  or  verbs  not  united  by 
a  conjundion  :  thus,  “  Virtue,  wit,  knowledge,  are 
the  chief  advantages  of  a  man  or,  “A  man  never 
becomes  learned  without  ftudying  conftantly,  methodi¬ 
cally,  with  a  guft,  application,  &c.”  If  thofe  words 
are  united  in  the  fame  phrafe  with  a  conjun61ion,  the 
comma  is  omitted  :  thus,  the  imagination  and  the 
judgment  do  not  always  agree.” 

7'he  ingenious  author  of  the  tra<fl  De  rcitione  in~ 
ierpungendlj  printed  with  Voffius’s  Element.  Rhetor. 
Lond.  1724,  lays  down  the  ufe  of  a  comma  to  be,  to 
diftinguilh  the  Ample  members  of  a  period  or  fentence  ; 
i.  e.  fuch  as  only  conftft  of  one  lubje^l,  and  one  defi¬ 
nite  verb.  But  this  rule  does  not  go  throughout^  the 
Vql.  VE  Part  I. 
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fame  author  inftancing  many  particular  cafes  not  yet  Coaiiua 
included  herein,  w'here  yet  the  comma  is  advifable. 

See  Punctuation. 

It  is' a  general  rule  that  a  comma  ought  not  to  come  < 
betw^een  a  nominative  and  a  verb,  or  an  adje61ive  and 
fubftantive,  when  thefe  are  not  otherwife  disjoined  ; 
thus,  in  the  fentence,  God  ruletb  with  infinite  wifdom^  a 
comma  between  God  and  ruleth^  01  between  infnite  and 
wifdom,  w’ould  be  abfurd.  But  to  this  exceptions  may 
occur  y  as  when  not  a  fingle  word,  but  a  fentence, 
happens  to  be  the  nominative  :  thus,  in  the  example 
firft  above  given,  where  the  fentence  that  fo  many  peo~ 
pie  are  pleafed  with  trifles^  forms  the  nominative  to  the 
verb  isy  a  comma  at  trifes  is  proper,  both  for  the  fake 
of  perfplcuity,  and  as  coinciding  with  a  flight  natural 
paufe. 

Comma,  in  Mufe,  See  Interval. 

COMMANDINUS,  Frederic,  born  at  Urbino  m 
Italy,  and  defeended  from  a  very  noble  family,  in  the 
16th  century.  To  a  vaft  fkill  in  the  mathematics,  he 
had  added  a  great  knowledge  in  the  Greek  tongue,  by 
which  he  was  well  qualified  to  tranflate  the  Greek 
mathematicians  into  Latin  :  accordingly  he  tranfla- 
ted  and  publiflied  feveral,  which  no  Writer  till  then 
had  attempted  j  as  Archimedes,  Apollonius,  Euclid^ 

&c. 

COMMAND RY,  a  kind  of  benefice  or  fixed  reve¬ 
nue  belonging  to  a  military  order,  and  conferred  on 
ancient  knights  who  had  done  confiderable  fervices  to 
the  order. 

There  are  ftri£l  or  tegular  commandrles,  obtain¬ 
ed  in  order,  and  by  merit ;  there  are  others  of  grace 
and  favour,  conferred  at  the  pleafure  of  the  grand 
mafter  \  there  are  alfo  commandrles  for  the  religious, 
in  the  orders  of  St  Bernard  and  St  Anthony.  l*he 
kings  of  France  have  converted  feveral  of  the  hof- 
pitals  for  lepers  into  commandrles  of  the  order  of  St 
Lazarus. 

The  commandrles  of  Malta  are  of  different  kinds  ; 
fc“  as  the  order  confifts  of  knights,  chaplains,  and  bro- 
thers-fervitors,  there  are  peculiar  commandries  or  re¬ 
venues  attached  to  each.  The  knight  to  whom  one 
of  thefe  benefices  or  commandries  is  given  is  called 
coinmaiider^  which  agrees  pretty  nearly  wdth  the 
prajpoAtus  fet  over  the  monks  in  places  at  a  diftance 
from  the  monaftery,  whofe  adminiftration  was  called 
ohedientia ;  becaufe  depending  entirely  upon  the  ab¬ 
bot  who  gave  him  his  commiftTion.  Thus  it  is  with 
the  Ample  commanders  of  Malta,  wffio  are  rather  far¬ 
mers  of  the  order  than  beneAciaries  ;  paying  a  certain 
tribute  or  rent,  called  refponfoy  to  the  common  tiea- 
fuiy  of  the  order. 

COMM  ELINA.  See  Botany  Index. 
COMMEMORATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  any  perfon  or  thing,  or  the  doing  any 
thing  to  the  honour  of  a  perfon’s  memory,  or  in  re¬ 
membrance  of  any  paft  event.  'Fhus,  the  eucharift  is  a 
commemoration  of  the  fufferings  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

COMM  END  AM,  in  the  eccleAaftical  law,  the  truft 
or  adminiftration  of  the  revenues  of  a  benefice,  given 
either  to  a  layman,  to  hold  by  vvay  of  depofitum  for 
Ax  months,  in  order  to  repairs,  &c.  or  to  an  eccleAa- 
ftic  or  beneficed  perfon,  to  perform  the  paftoral  dutie* 
thereof,  till  once  the  beneAcc  is  provided  with  a  regu¬ 
lar  incumbent. 

Qji  Anciently 
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Anciently  the  adminiftration  of  vacant  bifhoprics 
belonged  to  the  neareft  neighbouring  bilhop  5  which  is 
ftlll  pra£l:ifed  between  the  archbifliopric  of  Lyons  and 
the  bifliopric  of  Autun  :  on  this  account  they  were 
called  commendatory  bijljops. 

This  ouftom  appears  to  be  very  ancient.  St  Atha* 
nafius  fays  of  himfelf,  according  to  Nicephorus,  that 
there  had  been  given  him  in  commendam,  i,  e,  in  ad- 
miniflration,  another  church  befides  that  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  whereof  he  was  ftated  bifliop. 

The  care  of  churches,  it  feems,  which  had  no  pa- 
flor,  was  committed  to  a  bifhop,  till  they  were  provi¬ 
ded  with  an  ordinary  :  the  regifter  of  Pope  Gregory  L 
is  full  of  thefe  commillions,  or  commendams,  granted 
during  the  abfence  or  licknefs  of  a  bifhop,  or  the  va¬ 
cancy  of  the  fee. 

Some  fay,  that  Pope  Leo  IV.  ^rfl  eflabliflied  the 
modern  commendams,  in  favour  of  eccleliaflics  who  had 
been  expelled  their  benefices  by  the  Saracens  5  to  whom 
the  adminiftration  of  the  vacant  churches  was  commit¬ 
ted  for  a  time,  in  expe61ation  of  their  being  reftored  5 
though  St  Gregory  is  faid  to  have  ufed  the  fame  while 
the  Lombards  defolated  Italy. 

In  a  little  time  the  pradice  of  commendams  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  abufed  *,  and  the  revenues  of  monafteries  gi¬ 
ven  to  laymen  for  their  fubfiflence.  The  bifliops  alfo 
procured  feveral  benefices,  or  even  blfhoprics,  in  com^ 
mendam^  which  ferved  as  a  pretext  for  holding  them  all 
without  direiElly  violating  the  canons.  Part  of  the 
abufe  has  been  retrenched ;  but  the  ufe  of  commendams 
is  ftill  retained  as  an  expedient  to  take  off  the  incompa¬ 
tibility  of  the  perfon  by  the  nature  of  the  benefice. 

When  a  parfon  is  made  bifliop,  his  parfonage  be¬ 
comes  vacant;  but  if  the  king  give  him  power  he  may 
ftill  hold  it  in  commendam, 

COMMENDATUS,  one  who  lives  under  the  pro- 
te61:ion  of  a  great  man.  Commendati  homines^  were 
perfons  who,  by  voluntary  homage,  put  themfelves 
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under  the  protection  of  any  fuperior  lord  :  for  ancient  Commen- 
homage  was  either  predial^  due  for  fome  tenure ;  or  fiirable, 
perfonal^  which  wras  by  compulfion,  as  a  fign  of  neccf* 
fary  fubjeCtion  ;  or  voluntary,  with  a  defire  of  protec-  v*..— y— 
tion ;  and  thofe  who,  by  voluntary  homage,  put  them¬ 
felves  under  the  protection  of  any  man  of  pow  er,  w’ere 
fometimes  called  homines  ejus  commendati^  as  often  oc¬ 
curs  in  Doomfday.  Commendati dimidii  w  ere  thofe  who 
depended  on  two  feveral  lords,  and  paid  one  half  of 
their  homage  to  each  ;  and  fuh-commendati  were  like 
under-tenants  under  the  command  of  perfons  that  were 
themfelves  under  the  command  of  fome  fuperior  lord : 
alfo  there  were  dimidii fub-commendati^  who  bore  a  dou¬ 
ble  relation  to  fuch  depending  lords.  This  phrafe 
feems  to  be  ftill  in  ufe  in  the  ufual  compliment,  “  Com¬ 
mend  me  to  fuch  a  friend,”  See.  which  is  to  let  him 
know,  “  I  am  his  humble  fervant.” 

,  COMMENSURABLE,  among  geometricians,  an 
appellation  given  to  fuch  quantities  as  are  meafured  by 
one  and  the  fame  common  meafure. 

Commensurable  Numbers^  whether  integers  or  frac¬ 
tions,  are  fuch  as  can  be  meafured  or  divided  by  fome 
other  number  without  any  remainder  ;  fuch  are  1 2  and 
18,  as  being  meafured  by  6  and  3. 

Commensurable  in  Power^  is  faid  of  right  lines, 
when  their  fquarcs  are  meafured  by  one  and  the  fame 
fpace  or  fuperficies. 

Commensurable  Surds^  thofe  that  being  reduced  to 
their  leaft  terms,  become  true  figurative  quantities  of 
their  kind  ;  and  are  therefore  as  a  rational  quantity  to 
a  rational  one. 

COMMENTARY,  or  Comment,  in  matters  of  li¬ 
terature,  an  illuftration  of  the  difficult  or  obfeure  p^f- 
fages  of  an  author. 

Commentary,  or  Commentaries,  likewife  denotes  a 
kind  of  hiftory,  or  memoirs  of  certain  tranfaClions^ 
wherein  the  author  had  a  confiderable  hand  ;  fuch  are 
the  Commentaries  of  Csefar. 
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IS  an  operation  by  which  the  wealth,  or  work,  either 
of  individuals  or  of  focieties,  may  be  exchanged 
by  a  fet  of  men  called  merchants,  for  an  equivalent,  pro¬ 
per  for  fupplying  every  want,  without  any  interruption 
to  induftry,  or  any  check  upon  confumption. 

Chap.  I.  History  of  Commerce. 

J  I.  General  Hi/lory, 

It  is  a  point  as  yet  undecided  by  the  learned,  to 
what  nation  the  invention  and  firft  ufe  of  commerce 
belonged  ;  fome  attribute  it  to  one  people,  fome  to 
another,  for  reafons  that  are  too  long  to  be  difeuffed 
here.  But  it  feems  moft  probable  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Arabia  were  thofe  that  firft  made  long  voyages. 
It  muft  be  allowed,  that  no  country  was  fo  happily 
fituated  for  this  purpofe  as  that  which  they  Inhabited, 
being  a  peninfula  waftied  on  three  fides  by  three  fa¬ 
mous  feas,  the  Arabian,  Indian,  and  Perfian.  It  is 
alfo  certain,  that  it  was  very  early  inhabited  ,  and  the 


firft  notice  we  have  of  any  confiderable  trade  refers 
it  to  the  Iffimaelltes,  who  w’ere  fettled  in  the  hither 
part  of  Arabia.  To  them  Jofeph  was  fold  by  his 
brethren,  w’hen  they  were  going  down  with  their  ca¬ 
mels  to  Egypt  wfith  fpicery,  balm,  and  myrrh.  It 
may  feem  ftrange  to  infer  from  hence,  that  commerce 
was  already  pra61ifed  by  this  nation,  fince  mention  is 
here  made  of  camels,  or  a  caravan,  which  certainly 
implies  an  inland  trade  :  and  It  muft  be  likewife  al¬ 
lowed,  that  balm  and  myrrh  w’ere  the  commodities  of 
their  country.  But  whence  had  they  the  fpicery  ?  Or 
how  came  Arabia  to  be  fo  famous  in  ancient  times  for 
fpices  ?  Or  wffience  proceeded  that  miftake  of  many 
great  authors  of  antiquity,  that  fpices  a«Elually  grew 
there  ?  Moft  certainly,  becaufe  thefe  people  dealt  in 
them  ;  and  that  they  dealt  in  them  the  firft  of  any 
nation  that  w^e  know  of,  appears  from  this  very  in- 
ftance.  Strabo  and  many  other  good  authors  affure 
us,  that  in  fucceeding  times  they  were  very  great 
traders;  they  tell  us  particularly  what  ports  they  had; 
what  prodigious  magazines  they  kept  of  the  richeft: 

kinds 
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Hlilory.  kinds  of  gdods;  what  wonderful  wealth  they  obtained; 
in  what  prodigious  magnificence  they  lived,  and  into 
what  excefles  they  fell  in  refpe^l  to  their  expences  for 
carving,  building,  and  ftatues.  All  this  fliows  that 
they  were  very  great  traders ;  and  it  alfo  (hows,  that 
they  traded  to  the  Eaft  Indies ;  for  from  thence  only 
they  could  have  their  fpices,  their  rich  gums,  their 
fweet-fcented  woods,  and  their  ivory,  all  which  it  is 
exprefsly  faid  they  had  in  the  greatcfl  abundance. & 
This  therefore  proves,  that  they  had  an  extenfive  and 
flouriihing  commerce  ;  and  that  they  had  it  earlier 
than  any  other  nation,  feems  evident  from  their  deal¬ 
ing  at  that  time  in  fpices.  Befides,  there  is  much  lefs 
difficulty  in  fuppofing  that  they  firft  difcovered  the 
route  to  the  Indies,  than  if  we  afcribe  that  difcovery 
to  any  other  nation ;  for  in  the  firft  place  they  lay 
neareft,  and  in  the  next  they  lay  moft  conveniently  ; 
to  which  we  may  add,  thirdly,  that  as  the  Situation 
of  their  country  naturally  inclined  them  to  navigation, 
fo  by  the  help  of  the  monfoons  they  might  make  regu¬ 
lar  voyages  to  and  from  the  Indies  with  great  facility ; 
nor  is  it  at  all  unlikely  that  this  difcovery  might  be  at 
firft  owing  to  chance,  and  to  fome  of  their  vcflels  be¬ 
ing  blown  by  a  ftrong  gale  to  the  oppofite  coaft,  from 
whence  they  might  take  the  courage  to  return,  by  ob- 
ferving  the  regularity  of  the  wunds  at  certain  feafons. 
All  thefe  reafons  taken  together  feem  to  favour  this 
opinion,  that  commerce  flourifhed  firft  among  them; 
and  as  to  its  confequences  in  making  them  rich  and 
happy,  there  is  no  difpute  about  them. 

We  find  in  the  records  of  antiquity  no  nation  cele¬ 
brated  more  early  for  carrying  all  parts  to  perfedlion 
than  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  :  and  it  is  certain  alfo, 
that  no  art  was  there  cultivated  more  early,  with 
more  affiduity,  or  with  greater  fuccefs,  than  trade. 
It  appears  from  the  foregoing  inftance,  that  the  richeft 
commodities  were  carried  there  by  land  ;  and  it  is  no 
lefs  certain,  that  the  moft  valuable  manufaclures  were 
invented  and  brought  to  perfection  there  many  ages 
before  they  were  thought  of  in  other  countries ;  for, 
as  the  learned  Dr  Warburton  very  juftly  obferves,  at 
the  time  that  Jofeph  came  into  Egypt,  the  people 
were  not  only  pofiefled  of  all  the  conveniences  of 
life,  but  were  remarkable  alfo  for  their  magnificence, 
their  politenefs,  and  even  for  their  luxury  ;  which  ar¬ 
gues,  that  traffic  had  been  of  long  ftanding  amongft 
them.  To  fay  the  truth,  the  great  advantages  deri¬ 
ved  from  their  country’s  lying  along  the  Red  Sea,  and 
the  many  benefits  that  accrued  to  them  from  the  Nile, 
which  they  very  emphatically  called  River,  or  The 
River  of  Egypt,  and  of  which  they  knew  how  to  make 
all  the  ufes  that  can  be  imagined,  gave  them  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  carrying  their  inland  trade  not  only  to  a 
greater  height  than  in  any  country  at  that  time,  but 
even  higher  than  it  has  been  carried  anywhere,  Chi¬ 
na  only  excepted  ;  and  fome  people  have  thought  it 
no  trivial  argument  to  prove  the  defeent  of  the  Chi- 
nefe  from  the  Egyptians,  that  they  have  exaClly  the 
^  fame  fort  of  genius,  and  with  wonderful  induftry  and 
care  have  drawn  fo  many  cuts  and  canals,  that  their 
country  is  almoft  in  every  part  of  it  navigable.  It 
was  by  fuch  methods,  by  a  wife  and  well-regulated 
gov^ernment,  and  by  promoting  a  fpirit  of  induftry 
amongft  the  people,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  be¬ 
came  fo  numerous,  fo  rich,  fo  powerful ;  and  hat 


their  country,  for  l^rge  cities,  magnificent  ftriuflures, 
and  perpetual  abundance,  became  the  glory  and  won¬ 
der  of  the  old  world. 

The  Phoenicians,  though  they  pofiefied  only  a  nar¬ 
row  flip  of  the  coaft  of  Afia,  and  were  furrounded  by 
nations  fo  powerful  and  fo  warlike  that  they  were 
never  able  to  extend  themfelves  on  that  fide,  became 
famous,  by  ereiEling  the  firft  naval  power  that  makes 
any  figure  in  hiftory,  and  for  the  raifing  of  which  they 
took  the  moft  prudent  and  effedlual  meafures.  In  or¬ 
der  to  this,  they  not  only  availed  themfelves  of  all  the 
creeks,  harbours,  and  ports,  which  nature  had  beftow- 
ed  very  liberally  on  their  narrow  territory,  but  im¬ 
proved  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  were  no  lefs 
remarkable  for  their  ftrength  than  confiderable  for 
their  conveniency ;  and  fo  attentive  w^ere  they  to 
whatever  might  contribute  to  the  increafe  of  their 
powder,  that  they  w^ere  not  more  admired  for  the  vaft 
advantages  they  derived  from  their  commerce,  than 
they  were  formidable  by  their  fleets  and  armies. 
They  W’ere  like  wife  celebrated  by  antiquity  as  the  in¬ 
ventors  of  arithmetic  and  aftronomy ;  and  in  the  laft 
mentioned  fcience  they  muft  have  been  very  confider¬ 
able  proficients,  fince  they  had  the  courage  to  under¬ 
take  long  voyages  at  a  time  when  no  other  nation 
(the  Arabians  and  Egyptians  excepted)  durft  venture 
farther  than  their  own  coafts.  By  thefe  arts  Tyre 
and  Sidon  became  the  moft  famous  marts  in  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  were  reforted  to  by  all  their  neighbours, 
and  even  by  people  at  a  confiderable  diftance,  as  the 
great  ftorehoufes  of  the  world.  We  learn  from  the 
Scriptures  how  advantageous  their  friendftiip  and  al¬ 
liance  became  to  the  tw^o  great  kings  of  Ifrael,  David 
and  Solomon  ;  and  we  fee,  by  the  application  of  the 
latter  for  architects  and  artifts  to  Hiram  king  of  Tyre, 
to  what  a  prodigious  height  they  had  carried  manu¬ 
factures  of  every  kind. 

It  is  very  certain  that  Solomon  made  life  of  their 
afliftance  in  equipping  his  fleets  at  Elath  and  Ezionge- 
ber  ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  they  put  him  upon 
acquiring  thofe  ports,  and  gave  him  the  firft  hints  of 
the  amazing  advantages  that  might  be  derived  from 
the  pofleffion  of  them,  and  from  the  commerce  he 
might  from  thence  be  able  to  carry  on.  Thefe  ports 
were  moft  commodioufly  fituated  on  the  Arabian 
gulf ;  and  from  thence  his  veflcls,  manned  chiefly  by 
Phoenicians,  failed  to  Ophir  and  Tharfis,  wherever 
thofe  places  were.  Some  writers  will  needs  have 
them  to  be  Mexico  and  Peru,  which  is  certainly  a 
wild  and  extravagant  fuppofition  ;  others  believe  that 
we  are  to  look  for  Ophir  on  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
and  Tharfis  in  Spain  ;  but  the  moft  probable  opinion 
is,  that  they  were  both  feated  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 
By  this  adventurous  navigation  he  brought  into  his 
country  curiofities  not  only  unfeen,  but  unheard  of  be¬ 
fore,  and  riches  in  fuch  abundance,  that,  as  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  finely  exprelTes  it,  He  made  filver  in  Jerufalem, 
as  ftones,  and  cedar-trees  as  fycamores  that  grow  in  the 
plains.”  The  metaphor  is  very  bold  and  emphatical  ; 
but  when  we  confider  that  it  is  recorded  in  this  Hi¬ 
ftory,  that  the  return  of  one  voyage  only  to  Ophir 
produced  450  talents  of  gold,  which  makes  51,328 
pounds  of  our  Troy  weight,  about  2,463,744!.  fterling, 
we  cannot  doubt  of  the  immenfe  profit  that  accrued  from 
this  commerce.  It  is  alfo  obfervable  that  the  queen  of 
Qji  2  Sheba, 
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Sheba,  or  Saba,  which  lies  in  thai  part  of  Arabia  be¬ 
fore  mentioned,  furprifed  at  the  reports  that  were  fpread 
of  the  magnificence  of  this  prince,  made  a  journey  to 
his  court  on  purpofe  to  fatisfy  herfelf,  whether  fame  had 
not  exaggerated  the  fadl  ^  and  from  the  preferits  The 
made  him  of  120  talents  of  gold  (656,640!.),  of  fpices 
in  great  abundance,  and  precious  itones,  we  may  dif- 
cern  the  true  reafon  of  her  curiofity,  which  proceeded 
from  an  opinion  that  no  country  could  be  fo  rich  as  her 
ov;n.  And  there  is  another  circumftance  very  remark¬ 
able,  and  which  Teems  ftrongly  to  fortify  what  we  have 
advanced  in  the  beginning  of  this  re6lion  ^  it  is  added, 

neither  were  there  any  fuch  fpices  as  the  queen  of 
Sheba  gave  to  King  Solomon  which  Teems  to  inti¬ 
mate,  that  the  Arabians  had  penetrated  farther  into 
the  Indies  than  even  the  fleets  of  this  famous  prince, 
and  brouglu  from  thence  other  fpices  (perhaps  nut¬ 
megs  and  cloves)  than  had  ever  been  Teen  before.  It 
w^as  by  his.  wifdom,  and  by  his  fieady  application  fo 
the  arts  of  peace,  all  of  which  mutually  fupport  each 
other,  as  they  are  all  driven  on  by  the  wheel  of  com¬ 
merce,  which  fupplies  every  want,  and  converts:  every 
fiiperduity  into  merchandife,  that  this  monarch  railed 
his  lubjefl^  to  a  condition  much  faperior  to  that  of 
any  of  their  neighbours,  and  rendered  the  land  of  If- 
rael,  while  he  governed  it,  the  glory  and  wonder  of 
the  Ead.  He  made  great  acquifitior.s  without  making 
v/ars  j  and  his  fucccitor,  by  making  wars,  loll  thofe 
acquifitlons.  It  was  his  policy  to  keep  all  his  people 
employed  ^  and,  by  employing  them,  he  provided 
equally  for  the  exteiifion  of  their  happinefs,  and  his 
own  power ;  but  the  following  kings  purfued  other 
menfures,  and  other  confequences  attended  them. 
The  trade  of  Judea  funk  almod  as  fnddenly  as  it  rofe, 
and  in  procefs  of  time  they  loll  thofe  ports  on  the 
Red  Sea,  upon  which  their  Indian  commerce  depend- 
ed. 

The  whole  trade  of  the  univerfe  became  then,  as 
it  were,  tlie  patrimony  of  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
Egyptians.  I'hc  latter  monopolized  that  of  the  In¬ 
dies,  and,  together  with  her  corn  and  nianufaclures, 
brought  fur>h  a  prodigious  balance  of  wealth  continu¬ 
ally  into  the  country,  as  enabled  the  ancient  monarchs 
of  Egypt  to  compafs  all  thofe  memorable  works  that 
in  fpite  of  time  and  barbarous  conquerors  remain  the 
monuments  of  their  w’ildom  and  powder,  and  are  like 
to  remain  fo  as  long  as  the  world  fubfills.  The  Phoe¬ 
nicians  drew  from  Egypt  a  great  part  of  thofe  rich 
commodities  and  valuable  manufa6lurcs  which  they 
exported  into  all  the  countries  between  their  owm  and 
the  Mediterranean  fea  ;  they  drew  likewife  a  vaft  rc- 
foil  to  their  own  cities,  even  from  coimtries  at  a 
great  di fiance  j  and  w’e  need  only  look  into  the  pro- 
phep  Ifaiah  and  Ezekiel  in  order  to  be  convinced  that 
thefe  governments,  founded  on  trade,  were  infinitely 
more  glorious  and  more  fiable  than  thofe  that  were 
credled  by  force.  All  this  we  find  likewufe  confirmed 
by  profane  hillories  ;  and  by  comparing  thefe,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  indufiry  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
finall  country  triumphed  over  all  obfiacles,  procured 
the  greateft  plenty  in  a  barren  foil,  and  immenfe 
riches,  where,  without  indufiry,  there  mufi  have  been 
the  greateft  indigence.  It  is  true,  that  Old  Tyre  was 
deftroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  not  till  fiie  had 
flouriihed  for  ages  5  and  even  then  fire  fell  with  dig- 
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nity,  j^nd  after  a  refifiance  that  ruined  the  army  of 
the  great  conqueror  of  Alia.  Out  of  the  afiies  of 
this  proud  city  the  great  fpirit  of  its  inhabitants  pro¬ 
duced  a  phoenix,  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  in  beauty  to 
its  parent.  New  Tyre  w^as  fituated  on  an  ifiand  j  and 
though  her  bounds  W’ere  very  narrowr,  yet  fire  becarre 
quickly  the  miftrefs  of  the  fea,  and  held  that  fupreme 
dominion  till  fubdued  by  Alexander  the  Great,  whom 
no  power  could  refill.  The  firuggle  fire  made,  how- 
ever,  though  unfuccefsful,  w^as  great,  and  very  much 
to  the  honour  of  her  inhabitants  ;  it  mull  be  owmed, 
that  the  Greek  hero  found  it  ir.ore  difiicult  to  inafier 
this  fingle  place,  than  to  overcome  the  whole  power  of 
Perfia. 

I'ire  views  of  the  Macedonian  prince  vvcre  beyond 
coraparifon  more  exteiifive  than  his  conquefis  ;  and 
whoever  confiders  Alexander’s  plan  of  power,  and 
enters  into  it  thoroughly,  will  think  him  more  a  poli¬ 
tician  than  he  w'as  a  conqueror.  He  framed  in  his 
owm  mind  an  idea  of  univerfal  monarchy,  which  it 
was  indeed  impolTible  ^to  accomplifii  5  but  the  very  no¬ 
tion  of  it  does  him  far  greater  honour  than  all  his  vic¬ 
tories.  He  thought  of  placing  his  capital  in  Arabia  ; 
and  of  difpofing  things  in  luch  a  manner,  as  to  have 
commanded  the  moll  remote  parts  of  the  Indies,  at 
the  fame  time  that  he  maintained  a  connexion  with 
the  moll  dillant  countries  in  Europe.  He  was  for 
making  ufe  of  force  to  acquire,  but  he  very  well 
knewq  that  commerce  only  could  preferve,  an  empire, 
that  w^as  to  have  no  other  limits  than  thofe  which  na¬ 
ture  had  afilgned  the  world.  He  defired  to  be  mailer 
of  all  5  but  at  the  fame  time  he  was  willing  to  be  a 
wife  and  gracious  mailer,  and  to  place  his  happinefs 
in  that  of  his  people,  or  rather  in  making  all  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  earth  but  one  people.  A  vail,  an  extra¬ 
vagant,  an  impra(Elicable  Tcheme  it  was,  of  w’hich  he 
lived  not  long  enough  to  draw  the  outlines  ;  but  the 
fample  he  left  In  his  new  city  of  Alexandria  fufficiently 
fliow^s  how^  jufi  and  how’  corrcdl  his  notions  W’ere,  and 
how  true  a  judgment  he  had  formed  of  what  might 
be  efle^led  by  thofe  metljods  upon  which  he  depended. 
That  city,  wEich  he  might  be  laid  to  defign  with  his 
owm  hand,  and  which  w’as  built,  as  it  iveie,  under  his 
eye,  became  in  fucceeding  times  all  that  he  expeded, 
the  glory  of  Egypt,  and  the  centre  of  commerce  for 
feveral  ages. 

While  Tyre  w’as  in  the  height  of  her  glory,  and  had 
no  rival  in  the  empire  of  the  fea,  fire  founded  her 
noble  colony  of  Carthage  on  the  coall  of  Africa.  The 
fituation  of  the  city  was  everywhere  admirable,  wlie- 
ther  confidered  in  the  light  of  a  capital,  of  a  llrong 
fortrefs,  or  of  a  commodious  port.  It  was  equally 
difiant  from  all  the  extremities  of  the  Mediterranean 
fea,  had  a  very  fine  country  behind  it,  and  was  not  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  any  povs  er  capable  of  rellraining 
its  commerce  or  its  grow’th.  It  is  almoll  inexpieffible 
how’  foon  its  Inhabitants  became  not  only  numerous 
and  wealthy,  but  potent  and  formidable.  By  degiees 
they  extended  themfelves  on  all  fidcs,  conquered  the 
bell  part  of  Spain,  and  erc<5lcd  there  a  new  Carthage  3 
the  ifiands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  or  at  leafi:  the 
bell  part  of  them,  fubmitted  likewnfe  to  their  yoke. 
Their  conquefis,  however,  were  inconfiderable  in  ex¬ 
tent,  when  compared  with  their  navigation.  On  one 
fide  they  firetched  as  far  weftw’ard  as  Britain  3  and 
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Hiftory.  tlie  Scilly  ifland^,  Tvlilch  are  now  fo  inconiiderable, 
'V— '  were  to  them  an  Indies,  the  route  to  which  they  iifed 
the  utmofl:  induftry  to  conceal.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  difcovered  a  great  part  of  the  coall  of  Africa, 
the  Canary  idands  5  and  fome  there  are  who  believe 
they  fil’d:  found  the  way  to  America.  While  they 
confined  themfelves  to  trade,  and  the  arts  which  be¬ 
longed  thereto,  their  power  was  continually  increa- 
fing  ;  but  when  induftry  gave  way  to  luxury,  and  a 
fpirit  of  ambition  banifhed  their  old  maxims  of  fruga¬ 
lity  and  labour,  their  acquifitions  remained  at  a  ftand. 
The  Romans  began  to  grow  jealous  of  their  naval 
power,  which  it  coft  them  two  obftinate  wars  of  40 
years  continuance  to  humble.  When  ftie  w^as  at  length 
deftroyed,  her  very  ruins  were  majeftic  j  for  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  fatal  Punic  war,  this  city  con¬ 
tained  700,000  inhabitants  alone,  and  had  300  cities 
in  Africa  under  her  dominion.  Such  was  the  empire 
of  Carthage,  raifed  entirely  by  commerce  :  and  to 
wdiich,  if  Ihe  had  been  content  to  have  applied  herfelf 
with  the  fame  fteadinefs  in  her  higheft  profperity  as  in 
her  early  beginnings,  there  is  no  doubt  (lie  had  pre- 
ferved  her  freedom  much  longer  than  file  did  ;  for  as 
economy,  diligence,  and  good  faith,  are  the  pillars  of 
a  commercial  ftate  ;  fo  when  thefe  are  once  ftiaken,  it 
is  not  only  natural  that  fhe  ftiould  decline,  but  alfo 
unavoidable. 

The  Ptolemies,  who  xvere  the  fucceftbrs  of  Alex¬ 
ander  in  Egypt,  entered  deeply  into  that  hero’s  fcheme, 
and  reaped  the  benefit  of  his  wife  ellablilhment.  Pto 
lemy  Philadclphus,  by  encouraging  trade,  made  his 
fubjcifts  immenfely  rich,  and  himlelf  inexpreftVbly 
powerful.  We  are  told  by  an  ancient  author,  that  he 
had  120  galleys  of  war  of  an  enormous  fize,  and  up¬ 
wards  of  4^00  other  veflels,  fmall  and  great.  This 
•wmuld  appear  incredible,  if  other  wondeis  were  not 
related  of  him,  v/hich  feem  to  explain  and  confirm 
thefe.  He  raifed  a  new  city  on  the  coaft  of  the  Red 
fea  j  he  was  at  an  iinmenfe  ex  pence  in  opening  har¬ 
bours,  conftru6ling  quays,  in  raifing  inns  at  proper 
diftances  on  the  road,  and  in  cutting  a  canal  from  fea 
to  fea.  A  prince  -f.vho  comprehended  the  importanre 
of  commerce  to  a  degree  that  induced  him  to  dare 
fuch  cxpences  as  thefe,  might  have  what  treafures, 
what  armies,  v’hat  fleets  he  pleafed.  In  his  time, 
Alexandria  appeared  in  pomp  and  fplendor.  She 
owed  her  birth  to  Alexander  ^  but  it  was  Ptolemy, 
ivho  caught  a  double  portion  of  his  mafter’s  fpirit, 
which  raifed  her  to  that  magnificepce  that  ages  could 
not  deface.  We  may  guefs  at  what  fhe  was  in  her 
glory,  by  what  we  are  told  was  the  produce  of  her 
cuftoms,  which  fell  little  ftiort  of  two  millions  of  our 
money  annually ;  and  yet  w’e  cannot  fuppofe  that 
Ptolemy,  who  underftood  trade  fo  well,  would  cramp 
it  by  high  duties,  or  extravagant  irnpofitions.  When 
the  revenue  of  tlie  prince  from  a  fingle  port  was  fo 
great,  what  muft  have  been  the  riches  of  his  fubje<^s  ! 

But  what  ftiows  us  Alexandria  in  the  higheft  point 
of  light,  is  the  credit  fhe  maintained  after  Egypt  funk 
from  an  empire  into  a  province.  The  Romans  tliem- 
felves  were  ftruck  with  the  majefty  of  her  appearance  5 
and  though  till  then  they  had  little  regarded  traffic, 
yet  they  were  not  long  before  they  comprehended 
the  advantages  of  fuch  a  port,  and  fuch  a  mart  as 
Alexandria  >  they  confirmed  her-  privileges,  they  pro- 
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te6Ied  her  inhabitants,  they  took  every  meafure  pofti- 
ble  to  preferve  her  commerce  j  and  this  with  fo  good 
an  cffiedl,  that  flic  actually  preferved  it  longer  than 
Rome  herfelf  could  preferve  her  power.  She  follow  ¬ 
ed,  Indeed,  the  fortune  of  the  empire,  and  became  at 
laft  dependent  upon  Conftantinople,  when  its  founder 
removed  thither  the  capital  of  the  empire  j  and  hisr 
fuccelTor  found  means  to  transfer  alfo  a  part  of  the 
trade  of  Alexandria  to  the  fame  place.  Yet  this  city 
continued  ftill  to  hold  up  her  head,  and  though  flic 
funk  under  the  barbarous  power  of  the  Arabs,  yet 
they  grew  poliflied  by  degrees  5  by  degrees  ftie  re¬ 
covered  fomew'hat  of  her  ancient  pre-eminence  ^  and 
though  (he  never  rofe  to  any  thing  like  her  formeif 
luftre,  yet  Hie  remained  the  centre  of  vrhat  little  trade 
there  was  in  the  world  ;  wdiich  is  more  than  can  be  faid 
of  almoft  any  place  that  has  fallen  under  the  Moham¬ 


medan  power. 

When  the  Roman  empire  xvas  overrun  by  barbari¬ 
ans,  and  arts  and  fciences  funk  with  that  power  w’hich 
had  cultivated  and  protedled  them,  commerce  alio  vi- 
fibly  declined  j  or,  to  fpeak  with  greater  propriety, 
was  overwhelmed  and  loft.  When  that  irruption  of 
various  nations  had  driven  the  Roman  policy  out  of 
the  greateft  part  of  Europe,  fome  draggling  people, 
either  forced  by  ncceftily,  or  led  by  inclination,  took 
ftieltcr  in  a  few  ftraggiing  iftands  that  lay  near  the 
coaft  of  Italy,  and  which  would  never  have  been 
thought  worth  inhabiting  in  a  time  of  peace.  This 
was  in  the  6th  century  *,  and  at  their  firft  fixing  there 
they  had  certainly  nothing  more  in  view  than  living  in 
a  tolerable  ftate  of  freedom,  and  acquiring  a  fubfiftcnce- 
as  well  as  they  could.  Thefe  iflands  being  divided 
from  each  other  by  narrow  channels,  and  thofe  chan¬ 
nels  fo  incumbered  by  (hallo w^s  that  It  was  impofiible 
for  ftrangers  to  navigate  them,  thefe  refugees  found' 
themfelves  tolerably  fafe  j  and  uniting  amongft  them¬ 
felves  for  the  (ake  of  improving  their  condition,  and* 
augmenting  their  fecuiity,  they  became  in  the  Stii 
ceiuury  a  well-fettled  government,  and  afifumed  the 
form  of  a  republic. 

Simple  and  mean  as  this  relation  may  appear,  yet  it 
is  a  plain  and  true  account  of  the  rife,  progrefs,  and 
eftablifti'nent  of  the  famous  and  potent  republic  of  Ve¬ 
nice.  Her  beginnings  W'erc  indeed  w’eak  and  flow'  j 
but  w'hen  the  foundation  w'as  once  well  laid,  her 
grow'th  was  quick,  and  the  increafe  of  her  pow’er 
amazing.  She  extended  her  commerce  on  all  Tides  y 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  barbarous  maxims  of  the 
Mohammedan  monarchies,  (he  drew  to  herfelf  the 
profits  of  the  Indian  trade,  and  might,  in  fome  fenfe, 
be  faid  to  make  Egypt  a  province,  and  the  Saracens 
her  fubje<5Is.  By  this  means  her  traffic  fvvelled  beyond 
conception  5  (lie  became  the  common  mart  of  all  na¬ 
tions  ^  her  naval  pow'er  arrived  at  a  prodigious  height  ^ 
and,  making  ufe  of  every  favourable  conjumfture,  (he 
ftretched  her  conqueft  not  only  over  the  adjacent  ter¬ 
ra  firma  of  Italy,  but  through  the  iflands  of  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago,  fo  as  to  be  at  once  miftrefs  of  the  fea,  of 
many  fair  and  fruitful  countries,  and  of  part  of  the 
great  city  of  Conftantinople  itfelf.  But  ambition,  and 
the  defire  of  lording  it  over  her  neighbours,  brought 
upon  her  thofe  evils  which  firft  produced  a  decay  of 
trade,  and  then  a  declenfion  of  power.  General  hi- 
ftorics  indeed  aferibe  this  to  the  league  of  Cambray, 
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when  all  the  great  powers  in  Europe  combined  againft 
''  this  republic ;  and  in  truth,  from  that  period  the 
finking  of  her  power  is  truly  dated  ;  but  the  Venetian 
writers  very  jullly  obferve,  that  though  this  effe£l 
followed  the  league,  yet  there  was  another  more  la¬ 
tent,  but  a"!  the  fame  time  a  more  effedual  caufe, 
wdiich  was,  the  falling  off  of  their  commerce  ;  and 
they  have  ever  fince  been  more  indebted  to  their  wif- 
dom  than  their  power  j  to  the  prudent  concealing 
of  their  own  weaknefs,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
errors  of  their  enemies,  than  to  any  other  caufe,  for 
their  keeping  up  that  part  wdiich  they  ftlll  bear,  and 
which  had  been  loft  long  ago  by  any  other  nation  but 
themfelves. 

At  the  fame  time  that  Venice  rofe,  as  it  were,  out 
of  the  fea,  another  republic  was  eredled  on  the  coaft 
of  Italy.  There  could  not  well  be  a  worfe  fituation 
than  the  narrow,  marfhy,  unprofitable,  and  unwhole- 
fome  iflands  in  the  Adriatic,  except  the  rocky,  barren, 
and  inhofpitable  ftiores  of  Liguria ;  and  yet  as  com¬ 
merce  raifed  Venice  the  Rich  on  the  one,  fo  ftie  ere<ft:- 
ed  Genoa  the  Proud  on  the  other.  In  fpite  of  ambi¬ 
tious  and  warlike  neighbours,  in  fpite  of  a  confined 
and  unproducing  country,  and,  which  were  ftill  great¬ 
er  impediments,  in  fpite  of  perpetual  fadlons  and 
fuccefiive  revolutions,  the  trade  of  Genoa  made  her 
rich  and  great.  Her  merchants  traded  to  all  countries, 
and  throve  by  carrying  the  commodities  of  the  one  to 
the  other.  Her  fleets  became  formidable  j  and,  be- 
fides  the  adjacent  ifland  of  Corfica,  fhe  made  larger 
and  important  conquefts.  She  fixed  a  colony  at  Caffa, 
and  was  for  fome  time  in  poffeflion  of  the  coafts  on 
both  Tides  of  the  Black  fea.  That  emulation  which 
is  natural  to  neighbouring  nations,  and  that  jealoufy 
which  rifes  from  the  purfuit  of  the  fame  miflrefs,  com¬ 
merce,  begat  continual  wars  between  thefe  rival  re¬ 
publics  j  which,  after  many  obftinate  and  bloody  bat¬ 
tles,  w’ere  at  laft  terminated  in  favour  of  Venice,  by 
that  famous  vidory  of  Chiozzo  gained  by  her  doge 
Andrew  Contarini,  from  which  time  Genoa  never  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  miftrefs  of  the  fea.  Thefe  quarrels  were 
fatal  to  both  ;  but  what  proved  more  immediately 
deftru^live  to  the  Genoefe,  was  their  avarice,  which 
induced  them  to  abandon  the  fair  profits  of  trade  for 
the  fake  of  that  vile  method  of  acquiring  wealth  by 
ufury.  All  Italy  is  now  fubjedl  to  France. 

But  we  muft  now  look  to  another  part  of  the  world. 
In  the  middle  age  of  the  German  empire,  that  is, 
about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  there  was 
formed  a  confederacy  of  many  maritime  cities,  or  at 
leaft  of  cities  not  far  from  the  fea.  This  confederacy 
folely  regarded  commerce,  which  they  endeavoured  to 
promote  and  extend,  by  interefting  therein  a  great 
number  of  perfons,  and  endeavouring  to  profit  by 
their  different  views  and  different  lights.  Though  the 
cities  of  Germany  held  the  principal  rank  in  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  Hanfe,  they  did  not  however  forbear  affociating 
many  other  cities,  as  well  in  France  as  in  Englatid  and 
in  the  Low  Countries  ;  the  whole,  how^ever,  without 
hurting  the  authority,  without  prejudice  to  the  rights, 
of  the  fovereign  on  whom  they  depended.  This  confe¬ 
deracy  had  its  laws,  its  ordinances,  and  its  judgments, 
which  were  obferved  with  the  fame  refpeft  as  the  ma¬ 
ritime  code  of  the  Rhodians,  who  palling  for  the  ab- 
left  feamen  in  all  antiquity,  their  conftitutions  were 
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obferved  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Teutonic 
Hanfe  grew  in  a  fhort  time  to  fo  high  a  rank  in  power 
and  authority  by  the  immenfe  riches  it  acquired,  that 
princes  themfelves  rendered  it  a  fincere  homage  from 
principles  of  efteem  and  admiration.  Thofe  of  the 
north  principally  had  frequent  occafion  for  their  cre¬ 
dit,  and  borrowed  of  them  confiderable  fums.  The 
grand  mafters  of  the  Teutonic  order,  who  were  at 
that  time  fovereigns  of  Livonia,  declared  themfelves 
confervators,  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Hanfe ; 
all  fucceeded,  not  only  to,  but  beyond  their  wdfhes  ; 
and  Germany,  charmed  with  their  progrefs,  looked 
on  them  with  the  fame  eyes  as  a  curious  gardener 
does  on  certain  rare  plants,  though  not  of  his  own 
railing  and  culture.  The  kings  of  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  granted  alfo  various  privileges  to  the  I’eutonic 
confederacy  5  they  exempted  their  veffels  in  cafe  of 
Ihlpwreck  from  all  demands  whatfoever  from  the  ad¬ 
miralty,  or  from  private  perfons  ^  they  forbade  any 
difturbance  to  their  navigation  at  all  times,  and  even 
when  France  was  at  war  with  the  emperor,  or  the 
princes  of  the  north.  '  In  fine,  during  the  courfe  of 
thofe  unhappy  wars  which  were  ftyled  CroifadeSy  the 
Hanfe  was  fignally  confulted,  and  gave  always  puif- 
fant  fuccours  in  money  and  in  flnps  to  the  Chriftians 
opprefied  by  infidels.  It  is  aftonifiiing,  that  cities  at  fo 
great  a  diftance  from  each  other,  fubjed  to  different 
kings,  fometimes  in  open  war,  but  always  jealous  of 
their  rights,  fliould  be  able  to  confederate  and  live  to¬ 
gether  in  fo  ftridl  an  union.  But  when  this  union  had 
rendered  them  very  rich  and  powerful,  it  cannot  feem 
at  all  ftrange,  that  on  the  one  hand  they  grew  arro¬ 
gant  and  overbearing,  took  upon  them  not  only  to 
treat  with  fovereigns  on  the  foot  of  equality,  but  even 
to  make  war  with  them,  and  more  than  once  with 
fuccefs.  It  will,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  ftill  lefs 
ftrange,  that  fuch  behaviour  as  this  awakened  various 
princes  to  a  more  particular  view  of  the  dangers  that 
fuch  a  league  might  produce,  and  the  advantages  that 
would  naturally  flow  to  their  refpedive  ftates,  by  re¬ 
covering  their  trade  thus  made  over,  at  leaft  in  fome 
part  to  others,  entirely  to  themfelves*,  and  thefe,  in 
few  words,  were  the  caufes  of  the  gradual  declenfion 
of  the  Hanfeatic  alliance,  which  is  now  totally  dif- 
folved,  although  the  cities  of  Lubeck,  Hamburgh, 
and  Bremen,  maintain  fuflBcicnt  marks  of  that  fplen- 
dor  and  dignity  with  which  this  confederacy  W’as 
once  adorned. 

We  muft  now  turn  our  eyes  to  Portugal  and  Spain, 
where  in  the  fpace  of  about  50  years  there  happened 
a  train  of  events  which  gradually  led  on  to  fuch  dif- 
coveries  as  changed  the  whole  face  of  affairs  in  the 
commercial  world,  and  gave  to  the  knowledge  of  later 
ages  what  for  fome  thoufand  years  had  been  kept  fe- 
cret  from  all  mankind  j  we  mean  a  perfe61  and  diftinfl 
notion  of  that  terraqueous  globe  v\hlch  they  inhabit. 
The  kingdom  of  Portugal  was  fmall,  but  well  cultiva¬ 
ted,  v^ry  populous,  and  blefted  with  a  variety  of  good 
ports  \  all  which,  however,  had  flood  them  in  little 
ftead,  if  they  had  not  had  a  fucceffion  of  wife  princes, 
who,  inftead  of  involving  themfelves  in  war  ivith 
their  neighbours  to  gratify  their  ambition,  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  extend  the  happinefs  and  v^ealth  of  their  fubjefts, 
an*d  confequently  their  own  power,  in  the  fofter  and 
more  fuccefsful  method  of  protc<5ling  arts  and  fciences, 
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HiHory.  encouraging  induftry,  and  favouring  trade.  This,  with 
’  the  convenient  lituation  of  their  country,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  I5lfi  century,  prompted  Tome  lively  fpirits 
to  attempt  difeoveries  5  and  thefe,  countenanced  by  a 
heroic  young  prince,  pufhed  on  their  endeavours  with 
fuch  fuccefs,  that  ftep  by  flep  the  coaft  of  Africa  was 
furveyed  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  w^hich 
they  gave  that  name.  The  point  they  had  in  view 
was  a  new  route  to  the  Eafl:  Indies,  which  Vafquez 
de  Gama  happily  difeovered  5  and  in  a  Ihort  fpace  of 
time  Portugal,  from  one  of  the  lead  conhderable,  grew 
to  be  one  of  the  rlcheft  powers  in  Europe,  gained  pro¬ 
digious  dominions  in  Aha  and  Africa,  and  raifed  a 
naval  power  fuperior  to  any  thing  that  had  been  feen 
for  many  ages  before. 

See  Colum-  But  while  this  was  doing,  Chriftopher  Columbus,  a 
^"^^^^''i^'^'Genoefe  of  great  capacity,  though  of  almoft  unknown 
^  original,  wEo  had  been  bred  to  the  fea  from  his  youth, 

and  who  had  carefully  fludied  what  others  made  a 
trade,  formed  in  his  mind  the  amazing  proje£l  of 
countera£ling  experience,  and  failing  to  the  Indies  by 
a  wertern  courfe.  He  offered  this  projed  to  the  Portu- 
guefe,  by  whom  it  was  conhdered  and  reje<51ed  as  a 
chimera.  He  propofed  it  afterwards  to  other  dates, 
but  with  no  better  fortune  j  and  at  lad  owed  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  New  World  to  the  high  fpirit  of  a  he¬ 
roine,  the  famous  Ifabella  queen  of  CadHe,  who  al- 
mod  at  her  own  expence,  and  with  very  little  coun¬ 
tenance  from  her  hufband,  who  yet  was  dyled  Ferdi¬ 
nand  the  Wife^  furnidied  the  adventurous  Columbus 
wuth  that  poor  fquadren,  with  which  at  once,  in  fpite 
of  all  the  difficulties  that  the  envy  of  his  officers,  and 
the  obdinacy  of  his  mutinous  crew,  threw  in  his  way, 
he  perfe6led  his  defign,  and  laid  open  a  new  Indies, 
though  in  reality  he  aimed  at  the  difeovery  of  the  old. 
Neither  w’^as  this  noble  effort  of  his  matchlefs  under- 
dandlng  defeated  \  for  after  his  deceafe,  Ferdinand 
Magellan,  a  Portuguefe,  propofed  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  the  difeovery  of  a  paffage  to  the  fpice 
iflands  by  the  South  feas,  which  w^as  svhat  Columbus 
aimed  at  5  and  though  Magellan  lived  not  to  return, 
yet  in  one  voyage  the  difeovery  was  perfected.  It  is 
Inconceivable  almod  how  many  and  how  great  benefits 
accrued  to  Europe  from  thefe  difeoveries  *,  of  which, 
how’ever,  it  is  certain,  that  the  Portuguefe  made  a 
very  indifferent,  and  the  Spaniards  a  much  w’orfe,  ufe  \ 
the  former  making  flaves  of,  and  the  latter  rooting 
out,  the  natives.  This,  as  it  was  a  moil  ungrateful 
return  to  divine  Providence  for  fo  high  a  blefling  •  fo 
it  might  have  been  eafily  forefeen  it  wmuld  prove,  as 
experience  has  fhown  it  did  prove,  highly  prejudicial 
to  their  own  Interefts,  by  depopulating  very  fine  coun¬ 
tries,  which  have  been  thereby  turned  into  deferts  : 
and  though  on  their  firft  difeovery  infinite  treafures 
were  returned  from  them,  which  were  coined  in  the 
mints  of  Spain  *,  yet  by  an  obftinate  purfuit  of  this 
falfe  policy,  the  Spaniffi  iffands  in  the  Weft  Indies  are 
now  brought  fo  low  as  to  be  fcarce  wmrth  keeping. 
The  confequences  that  naturally  followed  on  the  dif- 
covery  of  a  paffage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
of  a  fourth  part  of  the  globe  in  the  w’^eftern  hemi- 
fphere,  were,  as  it  has  been  already  hinted,  the  caufe 
of  an  entire  change  in  the  ftate  of  Europe,  and  produ¬ 
ced,  not  only  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  but  in  moft  other 
nations,  a  defire  of  vifiting  thefe  remote  parts,  of 
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eftablifhlng  colonies  and  manufaftures  ;  of  export-  ^  Hlftory. 
ing  and  importing  commodities,  and  of  raifing,  fet- 
tling,  and  protecting  new  manufactures.  By  this 
means,  as  the  reader  cannot  but  perceive,  not  only 
particular  nations  brought  about  fignal  advantages  to 
themfelves,  but  Europe  in  general  received  a  lafting 
and  invaluable  benefit  ;  for  its  potentates  made  them¬ 
felves  formidable,  and  even  terrible,  in  thofe  diftant 
parts  of  the  earth,  where  their  fame  had  hardly  reach¬ 
ed  before.  It  is  however  true,  that  this  has  not  beea 
carried  on  as  high  as  it  might  have  been  \  for  though 
there  was  room  enough  for  every  nation  to  have  had 
its  ftiare,  and  though  it  might  be  demonftrated  that 
the  good  of  the  whole  would  have  contributed  fuf- 
ficiently  to  the  profit  of  every  ftate,  the  fubjecSls  of 
w’hich  had  engaged  in  this  traffic  5  yet,  inftead  of 
profecuting  fo  natural  and  fo  equitable  a  meafure, 
they  have  taken  a  quite  contrary  courfe  5  and  by  de¬ 
crying,  attacking,  and  deftroying  each  other,  have 
very  much  leffened  that  prodigious  reverence  which 
the  Afiatics,  Africans,  and  Americans,  at  firft  had  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe. 

The  naval  powder  of  the  Portuguefe  received  an  in¬ 
curable  wound  by  falling  under  the  power  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  j  and  though  human  policy  wmuld  have  fug- 
gefted,  that  this  alone  muft  have  raifed  the  latter  to 
the  monopoly  of  commerce,  and  the  uhlverfal, domi¬ 
nion  of  the  fea  \  yet  the  very  purfuit  of  a  defign  fo 
vifibly  detrimental  to  the  intereft  of  mankind,  proved 
very  quickly  their  ruin  alfo.  For  the  Spaniards,  from 
the  natural  haughtinefs  of  their  temper,  miffed  by  the 
boundlefs  ambition  of  their  princes,  and  endeavouring 
to  become  the  lords  of  Europe,  forced  other  nations  in 
their  own  defence  to  make  a  much  quicker  progrefs 
in  navigation  than  otherwife  they  could  have  done. 

For  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  who  till  this  time  feemed 
blind  to  the  advantages  of  their  fituation,  had  their 
eyes  opened  by  the  injuries  they  received  \  and  by  de¬ 
grees  the  paffion  of  revenge  infpired  them  with  defigns 
that  poffibly  public  fpirit  would  nevei  have  excited.  In 
ffiort,  the  pains  taken  by  Spain  to  keep  all  the  riches 
that  flowed  from  thefe  difeoveries  to  herfelf,  and  the 
dangerous,  deteftable,  and  deftruiflive  purpofes  to 
which  ffie  applied  the  immenfe  wealth  that  flowed  in 
upon  her  from  them,  produced  effe£ls  dire<ftly  oppofite 
to  thofe  which  ffie  propofed,  and  made  her  enemies 
rich,  great, ^powerful,  and  happy,  in  proportion  as 
her  commerce  dwindled  away,  and  as  her  naval  power 
funk  and  crumbled  to  pieces,  merely  by  an  improper 
difplay,  an  ill-managed  exertion,  and  a  wrong  applica¬ 
tion  of  it. 

It  was  from  hence  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Seven 
Provinces,  whom  her  oppreffion  had  made  poor,  and 
her  feverities  driven  mad,  became  firft  free,  then  po¬ 
tent,  and  by  degrees  rich.  Their  diftreffes  taught 
them  the  neceffity  of  eftabliffiing  a  moderate  and  equal 
government  \  the  mildnefs  of  that  government,  and 
the  bleffings  which  it  procured  to  its  fubjeds,  raifed 
their  number,  and  elevated  their  hopes.  The  con¬ 
fequences  became  quickly  vifible,  and  in  a  ffiort  time 
amazing  both  to  friends  and  enemies  5  every  fiffi- 
Ing  village  improved  into  a  trading-town  ^  their  little 
towns  grew  up  into  large  and  magnificent  cities  j 
their  inland  boroughs  were  filled  with  manufactures  j 
and  in  lefs  than  half  a  century  the  diftreffed  States  of 
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Holland  became  high  and  migbty  j  nay,  In  fpite  of 
tbe  danger  and  ^xpences  which  attended  a  war  made 
all  that^time  againft  a  fnperior  force,  thefe  people, 
furrounded  with  enemies,  loaded  with  taxes,  expofed 
to  perfonal  fervice,  and  to  a  thoufand  other  difad- 
vantages,  grew  up  to  fuch  a  ftrength  as  not  only  made 
the  Spaniards  defpair  of  reducing  them  any  more  un¬ 
der  their  dominion,  but  inclined  them  to  wiflr,  and  at 
laft  forced  them  to  folicit,  their  friendfliip. 

7'his,  at  leaft  as  far  as  either  ancient  or  modern  hif- 
tories  inform  us,  was  the  quickcfl.  and  ftrongeft  of  all 
the  produaions  of  commerce  that  the  world  has  ever 
feen.  For  it  is  beyond  difpiite  that  the  republic  of  the 
United  Provinces  owes  her  freedom,  her  power,  and 
her  wealth,  entirely  to  induftry  and  trade.  The 
greateft  part  of  the  country  is  far  from  being  fertile  ; 
and  what  is  fo,  produces  not  enough  to  fuffice  the  tenth 
part  of  the  inhabitants  for  the  tenth  pait  of  the  year  : 
the  climate  is  rather  tolerable  than  wholefome  ;  and 
its  havens  are  rather  advantageous  from  the  difRculty  of 
entering  them,  than  from  their  commodioufnefs  in  any 
other  refpea.  Of  native  commodities  they  have  few 
'  or  none  j  timber  and  maritime  ftores  are  entirely  want¬ 
ing  •,  their  country  cannot  boaft  fo  much  as  of  a  coal¬ 
mine  ;  and  yet  thefe  provinces,  upon  which  nature  has 
beftowTd  fo  little,  in  confequence  of  an  extenfive 
trade,  are  enriched  with  all  things.  Their  ftore- 
houfes  are  full  of  corn,  even  when  the  harveft  in  corn- 
countries  fails-,  there  is  no  commodity,  however 
bulky,  or  fcarce  and  hard  to  come  at,  which  may  not 
be  had  from  their  magazines.  The  fhipping  of  Hol¬ 
land  is  prodigious  j  and  to  fee  the  quantities  of  naval 
ftores  with  which  their  yards^  and  ports  abound,  afto- 
niflies  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  vigour  of 
that  caufe  which  produces  this  abundance.  But  above 
all,  the  populoufnefs  of  this  country  is  the  greateft  mi- 
jracle.  That  men  fliould  refort  to  a  Canaan,  and  defire 
to  live  in  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  is 
nothing  ftrange  ;  but  that  they  fliould  make  it  their 
choice  to  force  nature,  to  raife  palaces,  lay  out  gar- 
dens,  dig  canals,  plant  w-oods,  and  ranfack  all  the 
quarters  of  the  earth  for  fruit  and  flow-ers,  to  produce 
an  artificial  paradife  in  a  dead  plain,  or  upon  an  un¬ 
grateful  heath  in  the  midft  of  fogs  and  ftanding  lakes, 
would  in  fo  critical  an  age  as  this  pafs  for  a  fable,  if 
the  country  did  not  lie  fo  near  us  as  to  put  the  truth  of 
it  out  of  queftion.  It  is  now  fubje£l  to  France. 
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We  may  eafily  conceive,  that  foreign  commerce  by 
the  natives  of  this  Ifland  muft  have  been  a  work  of 
time  ;  for  men  tlftnk  firft  of  necelTaries,  then  of  con- 
venieiicies,  and  laft  of  fuperfluiues.  Thofe  who  came 
originally  from  the  continent  might  have  better  no¬ 
tions  of  things  *,  but  as  it  muft  be  p  re  fumed  that  ei¬ 
ther  fear  or  indigence  drove  them  hither,  fo  it  is  eafy 
to  apprehend  that  fucceeding  generations  muft  for  feme 
time  fink  much  below'  their  anceftors  in  their  notions 
of  the  commodities  of  life  ;  and,  deriving  their  man¬ 
ners  from  their  circumftances,  become  quite  another 
fort  of  people.  But  thofe  on  the  oppofite  continent, 
knowing  that  this  iftand  was  Inhabited,  and  having 
the  ufe,  though  in  ever  fo  imperfeft  a  decree,  of  vef- 
fels,  and  of  foreign  traffic,  came  over  lyther,  and  bar¬ 
tered  their  goods  for  the  raw  commodities  of  the  Bri¬ 


tons,  till  by  degrees  perhaps  they  taught  the  latter  to 
make  fome  improvement  in  thofe  flight  leather  and 
wicker  boats,  which  they  ufed  for  palling  their  own 
rivers,  and  creeping  along  their  coafts,  till  at  laft  they 
ventured  themfelvrs  over  to  Gaul,  and  entered  upon 
fome  kind  of  correfpondence  with  their  neighbours. 
All  this  is  fo  deduclble  from  tbe  laws  of  nature,  that 
we  might  have  conceived  thus  much  by  the  light  t)f 
reafon,  if  we  had  not  the  commentaiies  of  Csefar  to 
guide  us,  and  to  ftrengthen  by  the  authority  of  hiftory, 
the  fa£ls  that  might  have  been  found  out  by  the  force 

of  rational  conjeflure.  _ 

Things  were  precifely  in  this  fituation  when  the 
Romans  invaded  Britain  j  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
our  anceftors  falling  under  the  power  of  that  empire, 
and  under  its  power  at  a  time  when,  with  refpect  to 
arts  and  fciences,  it  was  in  a  moft  flounilnng  condition, 
was  a  great  advantage  to  them ;  and  though  from 
their  love  of  civil  liberty,  which,  when  under  the  di- 
reftion  of  reafon,  is  the  moft  natural  and  laudable  of 
allpaflions,  they  made  a  long  and  vigorous,  and  m 
fome  fenfe  a  noble  and  glorious,  refiftance  ;  yet  by 
degrees  they  caught  the  manners  and  cufloms  of  their 
conquerors,  and  grew  content  to  be  happy  rather  than 
free.  With  learning  and  politenefs  the  Romans  in¬ 
troduced  foreign  commerce  ;  and  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  policy,  as  they  made  high  roads  through 
the  iftand,  eftablifhed  colonies  in  proper  places,  and 
fixed  ftanding  camps,  which  were  a  kind  of  fortrel  es, 
where  they  thought  proper;  fo  they  were  no  lefs 
careful  with  regard  to  marts  or  emponurns  tor  the 
conveniency  of  traders,  and  of  which  what  they  found 
was  uncertain  ;  but  that  they  left  many,  is  without 
queftion  ;  and  amongft  the  reft  London,  wdiich  is  not 
more  famous  for  her  prefent  extenfive  trade,  than  ve- 
nerable  for  her  unrecorded  antiquity.  ^  ^ 

When  the  Romans  unwillingly  left  Britain,  and  the 
Britons  as  unwillingly  made  way  for  the  Saxons,  a 
new  deluge  of  barbarity  overflowed^  this  ifland  :  al- 
moft  all  the  improvements  of  our  civilized  conquerors 
were  effaced  ;  and  upon  the  eftablifliment  as  it  were 
of  a  new  people,  things  were  all  to  begin  again 
This  neceffarily  took  up  a  great  deal  of  tune  ;  and 
before  they  were  in  any  tolerable  pofture,  the  Saxons 
found  themfelves  diftreffed  by  frefli  fwarms  of  barba¬ 
rians.  Yet  there  ftill  remain  fome  evidences  of  their 
having  been  acquainted  with,  inclined  to,  mid,  if  their 
circumftances  would  have  permitted,  moft  xertamly 
would  have  entered  upon  and  earned  foreign  com¬ 
merce  to  a  great  height.  We  have  authentic  tefti- 
monies,  that  Alfred  the  Great  formed  projeas  of  vaft 
difeoveries  to  the  North,  as  he  aaually  fent  perfons 
of  great  prudence  and  abilities  into  tbe  Ball ;  and  the 
curiofities  which  they  brought  home  ^ 

ages  preferved  in  the  treafury  of  the  church  of  Salii- 

As  for  the  Danes,  they  were  not  long  our  mailers 
but  as  they  became  fo  by  a  maritime  force,  and  as 
their  countrymen  had  eftablilhed  themfelves  not  only 
on  the  oppofite  Ihore  of  France,  but  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  it  is  reafonable  to  be  leve  that  they  held  fome 
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correfpondence  with  them  from  thence;  arid  that 
iftheir  dominion  had  lafled  longer,  this  might  have 

been  better  regulated,  and  produa.ve  of  many  advan¬ 
tages.  But  they  had  foon  to  do  with  their  brethren 
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Kiftory.  m  anotlier  way  5  for  the  Normans,  men  of  the  fame 
race,  but  better  eftablKhed  in  another  country,  difpof- 
fefled  them  here  ;  and  partly  under  colour  of  right, 
partly  by  force,  erefted  that  monarchy,  which,  not 
without  various  alterations  and  changes,  fubfifts  even 
to  our  times,  and  to  the  fubliftence  of  which,  with  the 
help  of  thofe  changes  and  alterations,  we  owe  that 
happy  conftitution  under  which  w’e  live  j  that  univer- 
fal  improvement  which  adorns  the  face  of  our  country  5 
that  domeftic  trade  which  nourilhes  fo  numerous  a  peo¬ 
ple,  by  plentifully  rewarding  their  induftry  j  and  that 
extenlive  commerce  which  is  at  once  the  fource  of  our 
Tvealth  and  the  fupport  of  our  liberty. 

It  cannot  be  expelled,  that  in  a  work  like  this  we 
fliould  attempt  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  trade  through 
every  reign  *,  Ihowhow  it  was  encouraged  and  proteft- 
ed,  or  difcountenanced  and  checked  *,  what  occalions 
W’^ere  luckily  feized,  or  what  opportunities  unfortunate¬ 
ly  loft.  It  may  be  fufticient  for  us,  after  what  has 
been  already  faid,  to  obferve,  that  the  opinion  com¬ 
monly  entertained,  of  our  having  little  or  no  trade  be¬ 
fore  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  very  far  from 
being  well  founded. 

In  fa6l,  the  reign  of  that  princefs  was  great  and 
glorious  in  whatever  light  we  confider  it  j  but  it  was 
moft  fo  in  this,  that,  under  Providence,  it  became 
great  and  glorious  by  the  wifdom  and  prudence  of  the 
queen  and  her  minifters.  The  Englifti  nation  never 
was  in  fo  defperate  a  condition  as  at  her  acceflion. 
The  crown  was  in  debt,  the  treafury  empty,  the  na¬ 
tion  involved  in  a  foreign  war  dire(ftly  againft  her  own 
interefts,  her  coafts  naked  ;  in  a  word,  without  credit 
abroad,  and  without  concord  at  home,  no  fettled  reli¬ 
gion,  the  great  men  fplit  into  fa6lions,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  people  diftrafted  and  deje^Ied.  Sad  circumftances 
thefe  !  and  yet  from  hence  arofe  the  grandeur  of  that 
reign,  and  the  eftabliftiment  of  our  commerce.  The 
queen  found  herfelf  obliged  to  aft  with  great  caution, 
to  derive  aftiftance  from  every  quarter,  to  employ  it 
iaithfully,  and  to  promote  to  the  utmoft  of  her  power 
the  welfare  of  her  fubjefts,  w^hom  nothing  but  the  pu- 
blic-fpiritednefs  of  her  government  could  enable  to 
grow  rich  enough  to  fupport  the  neceffary  expences  of 
the  crown.  It  was  this  gave  a  popular  turn  to  her 
councils.  She  encouraged  her  fubjefts  to  arm  againft 
the  Spaniards,  that  they  might  be  accuftomed  to  the 
fea,  and  acquire  that  knowledge  in  navigation,  with 
which,  till  then,  they  had  been  unacquainted.  She 
pafled  many  laws  for  the  public  good,  erefted  feveral 
companies,  and  faw’’  that  thofe  companies  purfued  the 
ends  for  which  they  were  erefted  j  in  ftiort,  (lie  did 
every  thing  that  could  be  expefted,  during  the  whole 
courfe  of  her  reign,  to  excite  and  encourage  induftry 
at  home,  and  to  enable  us  to  make  a  proper  figure  a- 
broad.  In  a  word,  (he  furnifhed  us  with  ftock  and 
credit,  put  us  upon  improving  our  commodities  and 
manufaftures,  brought  the  art  of  fhip-building  amongft 
us,  filled  our  ports  with  able  feamen,  ftiowed  a  juft  re- 
fpeft  to  Englifh  merchants,  reduced  Ireland  fo  as  to 
render  it  beneficial  to  Britain,  and  approved  our  fend¬ 
ing  colonies  into  America  )  and  thus  the  feeds  of  Bri- 
tifh  w^ealth  were  fown  in  her  time,  though  the  harveft 
was  reaped  in  the  days  of  her  fucceffors.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticles  CoALERY,  Colony,  Fisheries,  Manufac- 
T'UREs,  Shipping,  ancLTaADE. 

VoL.  VI.  Part  I. 


Chap.  II.  Principles  of  Commerce. 

Sect.  I.  Origin  of  Tirade* 

The  moft  fimple  of  all  trade  is  that  which  is  car¬ 
ried  on  by  bartering  the  neceflary  articles  of  fubfift- 
ence.  If  we  fuppofe  the  earth  free  to  the  firft  poi- 
feffor,  this  perfon  who  cultivates  it  wdll  firft  draw 
from  it  his  food,  and  the  furplus  will  be  the  objeft  of 
barter  :  he  will  give  this  in  exchange  to  any  one  who 
will  fupply  his  other  wants.  This  naturally  fuppofes 
both  a  furplus  quantity  of  food  produced  by  labour, 
and  alfo  free  hands  ;  for  he  who  makes  a  trade  of  agri¬ 
culture  cannot  fupply  himfelf  with  all  other  neceftaries, 
as  well  as  food  ;  and  he  who  makes  a  trade  of  fupply- 
ing  the  farmers  wnth  fuch  neceftaries,  in  exchange  for 
his  furplus  of  food,  cannot  be  employed  in  producing 
that  food.  The  more  the  neceflities  of  man  increafe, 
the  more  free  hands  are  required  to  fupply  them  ;  and 
the  more  free  hands  are  required,  the  more  furplus  food 
muft  be  produced  by  additional  labour,  to  fupply  their 
demand. 

This  is  the  leaft  complex  kind  of  trade,  and  may  be 
carried  on  to  a  greater  or  lefs  extent,  in  different 
countries,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  the 
W'ants  to  be  fupplied.  In  a  country  where  there  is  no 
money,  nor  any  thing  equivalent  to  it,  the  wants  of 
mankind  will  be  confined  to  few  objefts  ;  to  wit,  the 
removing  the  inconveniences  of  hunger,  thirft,  cold, 
heat,  danger,  and  the  like.  A  free  man,,  who,  by  his 
induftry,  can  procure  all  the  comforts  of  a  fimple  life, 
will  enjoy  his  reft,  and  work  no  more  ;  and,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  all  increafe  of  work  wall  ceafe,  fo  foon  as  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  purpofes  mentioned  comes  to  be  fatisfied. 
There  is  a  plain  reafon  for  this.  When  the  free  hands 
have  procured,  by  their  labour,  wherewithal  to  fupply 
their  wants,  their  ambition  is  fatisfied  :  fo  foon  as  the 
hufbandmen  have  produced  the  neceffary  furplus  for 
relieving  theirs,  they  w’ork  no  more.  Here  then  is 
•a  natural  flop  put  to  induftry,  confequently  to  bar¬ 
tering. 

The  next  thing  to  be  examined  is,  how  bartering 
grows  into  trade,  properly  fo  called,  and  underftood, 
according  to  the  definiticTn  given  of  it  above  ;  how 
trade  comes  to  be  extended  among  men  ;  how  ma'^- 
nufaftures,  more  ornamental  than  ufeful,  come  to  be 
eftablifhed  ;  and  how  men  come  to  fubmit  to  labour, 
in  order  to  acquire  what  is  not  abfolutely  neceffary  for 
them. 

This,  in  a  free  fociety,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  in- 
troduftion  of  money,  and  a  tafte  for  fuperflultics  in 
thofe  who  poffefs  it. 

In  ancient  times,  money  was  not  wanting ;  but  the 
tafte  for  fupcrfluitles  not  being  in  proportion  to  it, 
the  fpecle  was  locked  up.  This  was  the  cafe  in  Eu¬ 
rope  four  hundred  years  ago.  A  new  tafte  for  fuper- 
fluity  has  drawn,  perhaps,  more  money  into  circula¬ 
tion,  from  our  own  treafures,  than  from  the  mines  of 
the  new  world.  The  poor  opinion  vre  entertain  of 
the  riches  of  our  forefathers,  is  founded  upon  the  mo¬ 
dern  way  of  eftimating  w^ealth,  by  the  quantity  of  coin 
in  circulation,  from  which  w^e  conclude,  that  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  fpecie  now  in  our  hands  muft  have  come 
from  America, 
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Principles.  It  Is  more,  therefore,  through  the  tafle  of  fuper- 
’’’’—y—'  flulty,  than  in  confequence  of  the  quantity  of  coin, 
that  trade  comes  to  be  eftablifhed  ;  and  it  is  only 
in  confequence  of  trade  that  we  fee  induftry  carry 
things  in  our  days  to  fo  high  a  pitch  of  refinement  and 
delicacy.  Let  us  Illuflrate  this,  by  comparing  toge¬ 
ther  the  different  operations  of  barter,  fale,  and  com¬ 
merce. 

When  reciprocal  wants  are  fupplled  by  barter,  there 
is  not  the  fmallefl  occafion  for  money  ;  this  is  the  moft 
fimple  of  all  combinations. 

When  wants  are  multiplied,  bartering  becomes  more 
difficult :  upon  this  money  is  introduced.  This  is  the 
common  price  of  all  things  :  it  Is  a  proper  equivalent 
in  the  hands  of  thofe  who  want,  perfe^lly  calculated 
to  fupply  the  occalions  of  thofe  who,  by  indullry,  can 
relieve  them.  This  operation  of  buying  and  felling  is 
a  little  more  complex  than  the  former  j  but  flill  w^e 
Jiave  here  no  idea  of  trade,  becaufe  we  have  not  In¬ 
troduced  the  merchant,  by  whofe  induftry  It  is  car¬ 
ried  on. 

Let  this  third  perfon  be  introduced,  and  the 
wffiole  operation  becomes  clear.  What  before  we 
called  wants,  Is  here  reprefented  by  the  confumer  5 
what  we  called  indujlry,  by  the  manufafturer  \  what 
w^e  called  money,  by  the  merchant.  The  merchant 
here  reprefents  the  money,  by  fubftituting  credit  in 
its  place  j  and  as  the  money  was  invented  to  facili¬ 
tate  barter,  fo  the  merchant,  with  his  credit,  is  a  new 
refinement  upon  the  ufe  of  money.  This  renders  It 
flill  more  effeftual  in  performing  the  operations  of 
buying  and  felling.  This  operation  is  trade  :  it  re¬ 
lieves  both  parties  of  the  whole  trouble  of  tranfporta- 
tion,  and  adjufting  wants  to  w^ants,  or  wants  to 
money  ;  the  merchant  reprefents  by  turns  both  the 
confumer,  the  manufa6lurer,  and  the  money.  To 
the  confumer  he  appears  as  the  whole  body  of  manu¬ 
facturers  5  to  the  manufacturers  as  the  whole  body  of 
confumers ;  and  to  the  one  and  the  other  clafs  his  cre¬ 
dit  fupplies  the  ufe  of  money.  This  Is  fufficient  at  pre- 
fent  for  an  illuftration.  We  now  return  to  the  fimple 
operations  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  tw’O  contract¬ 
ing  parties,  the  buyer  and  the  feller,  in  order  to  fhow 
liow  men  come  to  fubmit  to  labour  in  order  to  acquire 
fuperfluities. 

So  foon  as  money  Is  Introduced  Into  a  country,  It 
becomes  an  univerfal  objeCt  of  want  to  all  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants. 

The  confequence  is,  that  the  free  hands  of  the  ftate, 
who  before  ftopt  working,  becaufe  all  their  wants 
w-ere  provided  for,  having  this  new  objeCt  of  ambition 
before  their  eyes,  endeavour,  by  refinements  upon  their 
labour,  to  remove  the  fmaller  inconveniences  which  re- 
fult  from  a  fimplicity  of  manners.  People,  who  for¬ 
merly  knew  but  one  fort  of  clothing  for  all  feafons, 
willingly  part  with  a  little  money  to  procure  for  tliem- 
felves  different  forts  of  apparel  properly  adapted  to 
fummer  and  winter,  which  the  ingenuity  of  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  their  defire  of  getting  money,  may  have 
fuggefted  to  their  Invention. 

Indeed  thefe  refinements  feem  more  generally  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  iiiduftry  and  invention  of  the  manufaClu- 
reis  (who  by  their  Ingenuity  daily  contrive  means  of 
foftening  or  relieving  inconveniences  which  mankind 
feldom  perceive  to  be  fuch,  till  the  way  of  removing 
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them  Is  contrived),  than  to  the  tafte  for  luxury  In  the  Principles* 
rich,  who,  to  indulge  their  eafe,  engage  the  poor  to 
become  induftrious. 

Let  any  man  make  an  experiment  of  this  nature 
upon  himfelf,  by  entering  into  the  firft  fhop.  He  will 
nowhere  fo  quickly  difeover  his  wants  as  there.  Every 
thing  he  fees  appears  either  neceffary,  or  at  leafi:  highly 
convenient  \  and  he  begins  to  wonder  how  he  could 
have  been  fo  long  without  that  which  the  Ingenuity  of 
the  workman  alone  had  invented,  in  order  that  from 
the  novelty  it  might  incite  his  defire  ;  for  perhaps 
when  it  is  bought,  he  will  never  once  think  of  it  more, 
nor  ever  apply  it  to  the  ufe  for  which  at  firft  it  ap¬ 
peared  fo  neceffary. 

Here  then  is  a  reafon  why  mankind  labour  though 
not  In  want.  They  become  defirous  of  poffeffing  the 
very  inftruments  of  luxury,  wffiich  their  avarice  or 
ambition  prompted  them  to  Invent  for  the  ufe  of 
others. 

What  has  been  faid  reprefents  trade  in  Its  infancy, 
or  rather  the  materials  with  which  that  great  fabric  is 
built. 

We  have  formed  an  idea  of  the  wants  of  mankind 
multiplied  even  to  luxury,  and  abundantly  fupplied  by 
the  employment  of  all  the  free  hands  fet  apart  for  that 
purpofe.  But  if  we  fuppofe  the  workman  himfelf  dlf- 
pofing  of  his  w’ork,  and  purchafing  with  it  food  from 
the  farmer,  clothes  from  the  clothier  5  and,  in  general, 
feeking  for  the  fupply  of  every  want  from  the  hands 
of  the  perfon  dire6lly  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  re¬ 
lieving  it  5  this  will  not  convey  an  idea  of  trade  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  definition. 

Trade  and  commerce  are  an  abbreviation  of  this 
long  procefs  •,  a  fcheme  invented  and  fet  on  foot  by 
merchants,  from  a  principle  of  gain,  fupported  and  ex¬ 
tended  among  men,  from  a  principle  of  general  utility 
to  every  individual,  rich  or  poor  j  to  every  foclety,. 
great  or  fmall. 

Inftead  of  a  pin-maker  exchanging  his  pins  with  50 
different  perfons,  for  wffiofe  labour  he  has  occafion,  he 
fells  all  to  the  merchant  for  money  or  for  credit  5  and 
as  occafion  offers,  he  purchafes  all  his  wants,  either 
direftly  from  thofe  wffio  fupply  them,  or  from  other 
merchants,  who  deal  with  manufafturers  In  the  fame 
way  his  merchant  dealt  with  him. 

Another  advantage  of  trade  is,  that  Induftrious  peo¬ 
ple  in  one  part  of  the  country  may  fupply  cuftomers  in 
another,  though  diftant.  They  may  eftablifh  them- 
felves  In  the  moft  commodious  places  for  their  refpec- 
tive  bufinefs,  and  help  one  another  reciprocally,  with¬ 
out  making  the  diftant  parts  of  the  country  fuffer  for 
w^ant  of  their  labour.  They  are  likewife  expofed 
to  no  avocation  from  their  work,  by  feeking  for  cu- 
ftoraers. 

Trade  produces  many  excellent  advantages;  it  marks 
out  to  the  manufacturers  when  their  branch  is  under  or 
overftocked  with  hands.  If  it  is  underftocked,  the^ 
will  find  more  demand  than  they  can  anfwer  ;  if  it  is 
overftocked,  the  fale  will  be  flow’. 

Intelligent  men,  in  every  profeffion,  will  eafily  dif¬ 
eover  when  thefe  appearances  are  accidental,  and  when 
they  proceed  from  the  real  principles  of  trade. 

Polls,  and  correfpondence  by  letters,  are  a  confe¬ 
quence  of  trade  ;  by  the  means  of  which  merchants  are 
regularly  informed  of  every  augmentation  or  dimi¬ 
nution 
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Principles. nution  of  induflry  in  every  branch,  in  every  part  of 
^  »  the  country.  From  this  knowledge  they  regulate  the 

prices  they  offer  5  and  as  they  are  many,  they  ferve  as 
a  check  upon  one  another,  from  the  principles  of  com¬ 
petition. 

From  the  current  prices,  the  manufa<^urers  are  as 
well  informed,  as  if  they  kept  the  correfpondence 
themfelves ;  the  ftatefman  feels  perfectly  where  hands 
are  wanting,  and  young  people  deftined  to  induftry, 
obey,  in  a  manner,  the  call  of  the  public,  and  fall  na* 
turally  in  to  fupply  the  demand. 

Two  great  affiftances  to  merchants,  efpecially  in  the 
infancy  of  trade,  are  public  markets  for  collecting  the 
work  of  fmall  dealers,  and  large  undertakings  in  the 
manufacturing  way  by  private  hands.  By  thefe  means 
the  merchants  come  at  the  knowledge  of  the  quantity 
of  work  in  the  market,  as  on  the  other  hand  the  ma¬ 
nufacturers  learn,  by  the  fale  of  the  goods,  the  extent 
of  the  demand  for  them.  Thefe  two  things  being 
juflly  known,  the  price  of  goods  is  ealily  fixed. 

Public  fales  ferve  to  correCt  the  fmall  inconveni¬ 
ences  which  proceed  from  the  operations  of  trade.  A 
fet  of  manufacturers  got  all  together  into  one  town, 
and  entirely  taken  up  with  their  induftry,  are  thereby 
as  well  informed  of  the  rate  of  the  market  as  if  every 
one  of  them  carried  thither  his  work  ;  and  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  merchant,  who  readily  takes  it  off  their 
hands^  he  has  not  the  leaft  advantage  over  them  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  ftate  of  demand*  This  man 
both  buys  and  fells  in  what  is  called  wholefaie ;  and 
from  him  retailers  purchafe,  who  diftribute  the  goods 
to  every  confumer  throughout  the  country.  Thefe 
laft  buy  from  wholefale  merchants  in  every  branch,  that 
proportion  of  every  kind  of  merchandife  which  is 
iuitable  to  the  demand  of  their  borough,  city,  or  pro¬ 
vince. 

Thus  all  inconveniences  are  prevented,  at  fome  ad¬ 
ditional  coft  to  the  confumer,  who  muft  naturally  re- 
imburfe  the  whole  expcnce.  The  diftance  of  the  ma- 
nuFaCfurer,  the  obfeurity  of  his  dwelling,  the  caprice 
in  felling  his  work,  are  quite  removed  ^  the  retailer 
has  all  in  his  ftiop,  and  the  public  buys  at  a  current 
price. 


5  2.  How  the  price  of  Goods  is  determined  hy  Trade, 

In  the  price  of  goods,  two  things  muft  be  confider- 
icd  as  really  exirting,  and  quite  different  from  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  to  wit,  the  real  value  of  the  commodity,  and  the 
profit  upon  alienation. 

I.  The  firft  thing  to  be  known  of  any  manufaClure, 
when  it  comes  to  be  fold,  is  how  much  of  it  a  perfon 
can  perform  in  a  day,  a  week,  a  month,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  work,  which  may  require  more  or 
lefs  time  to  bring  it  to  perfe(ftion.  In  making  fuch 
^eftimates,  regard  is  to  be  had  only  to  what,  upon  an 
average,  a  workman  of  the  country  in  general  may 
perform,  without  fuppofing  him  the  beft  or  the  worft 
in  his  profeflion,  or  having  any  peculiar  advantage  or 
difadvantage  as  to  the  place  where  he  works. 

Hence  the  reafon  why  fome  people  profper  by  their 
induftry,  and  others  not ;  why  fome  manufadtures  flou- 
rifh  in  one  place  and  not  in  another. 

II.  The  fecond  thing  to  be  known  Is,  the  value  of 
the  “workman’s  fubfiftence,  and  neceffary  expence,  both 
for  fupplying  his  perfonal  wants  and  providing  the 
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inftruments  belonging  to  his  profeftion,  which  muft  be  Principles, 
taken  upon  an  average  as  above,  except  when  the 
nature  of  the  work  requires  the  prefence  of  the  work¬ 
man  in  the  place  of  confumption  5  for  although  fome 
trades,  and  almoft  every  manufadlure,  may  be  carried 
on  in  places  at  a  diftance,  and  therefore  may  fall  under 
one  general  regulation  as  to  prices  j  yet  others  there 
are,  which,  by  their  nature,  require  the  prefence  of 
the  workman  In  the  place  of  confumption  ;  and  in  that 
cafe  the  prices  muft  be  regulated  by  circumftances  re¬ 
lative  to  every  particular  place. 

III.  The  third  and  laft  thing  to  be  known.  Is  the 
value  of  the  materials,  that  is,  the  firft  matter  employ¬ 
ed  by  the  workman  j  and  if  the  obje6l  of  his  induftry 
be  the  manufadlure  of  another,  the  fame  procefs  of  in¬ 
quiry  muft  be  gone  through  with  regard  to  the  firft  as 
the  fecond  \  and  thus  the  moft  complex  manufadlures 
may  be  at  laft  reduced  to  the  greateft  fimplicity. 

Thefe  three  articles  being  known,  the  price  of  ma- 
nufadlure  is  determined.  It  cannot  be  lower  than  the 
amount  of  all  the  three,  that  is,  than  the  real  value  > 
whatever  it  is  higher,  is  the  manufadlurer’s  profit. 

This  will  ever  be  in  proportion  to  demand,  and  there¬ 
fore  will  fludluate  according  to  circumftances. 

Hence  appears  the  neceftity  of  a  great  demand,  in 
order  to  promote  flourilhing  manufactures. 

By  the  extenfive  dealings  of  merchants,  and  their 
conftant  application  to  the  ftudy  of  the  balance  of 
W'ork  and  demand,  all  the  above  circumftances  are 
knovvn  to  them,  and  are  made  known  to  the  induftri- 
ous,  who  regulate  their  living  and  expence  according 
to  their  certain  profit. 

Employ  a  workman  in  a  country  where  there  is 
little  trade  or  induftry,  he  proportions  his  price  al¬ 
ways  to  the  urgency  of  your  want,  or  your  capacity 
to  pay  ;  but  feldom  to  his  own  labour.  Employ  ano¬ 
ther  in  a  country  of  trade,  he  will  not  impofe  upon 
you,  unlefs  perhaps  you  be  a  ftranger,  which  fuppofes 
your  being  Ignorant  of  the  value  j  but  employ  the 
fame  workman  in  a  work  not  ufual  in  the  country, 
confequently  not  demanded,  and  therefore  not  regular- 
ted  as  to  the  value,  he  will  proportion  his  price  as  in 
the  firft  fuppofition. 

We  may  therefore  Conclude,  from  what  has  been 
faid,  that  in  a  country  where  trade  has  been  eftablifh- 
ed,  manufactures  muft  flourifti,  from  the  ready  fale,  the 
regulated  price  of  work,  and  the  certain  piofit  refult- 
ing  from  induftry.  Let  us  next  inquire  into  the  con- 
fequences  of  fuch  a  fituation. 

J  3.  How  foreign  Trade  opens  to  an  indufrious  'People^ 
and  the  confequences  of  it  to  the  Merchants  who  fet  it 
on  foot. 

The  firft  confequence  of  the  fituation  defetibed  in 
the  preceding  feClion  is,  that  wants  are  eafily  fupplied 
for  the  adequate  value  of  the  thing  wanted* 

The  next  confequence  is,  the  opening  of  foreign 
trade,  under  its  two  denominations  of  paftive  and  ac¬ 
tive.  Strangers  and  people  of  diftant  countries,  find¬ 
ing  the  difficulty  of  having  their  wants  fupplied  at 
home,  and  the  eafe  of  having  them  fupplied  from  this 
country,  immediately  have  recourfe  to  it.  This  is  paf- 
five  trade.  The  aClive  Is  when  merchants,  who  have 
executed  this  plan  at  home  with  fuccefs,  begin  to  tranf- 
R  r  2  port 
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p^es.  port  the  labour  of  their  cotintrymen  Into  other  re¬ 
gions,  which  either  produce,  or  are  capable  of  produ¬ 
cing  fuch  articles  of  confumption,  proper  to  be  rr\anu- 
faftured,  as  are  mofl;  demanded  at  home  j  and  confe- 
quently  will  meet  wdth  the  readied;  fale,  and  fetch  the 
larged  profits. 

Here  then  is  the  opening  of  foreign  trade,  under  its 
two  denoitiinations  of  adlive  and  padive. 

What  then  are  the  confequences  of  this  new  com¬ 
merce  to  our  merchants,  w’ho  have  left  their  homes  in 
qued  of  gain  abroad  ? 

The  fird  is,  that,  arriving  in  any  new  country,  they 
find  themfelves  in  the  fame  fituation  with  regard  to  the 
inhabitants,  as  the  workman  in  the  country  of  no  trade, 
with  regard  to  thofe  who  employ  him  *,  that  is,  they 
proportion  the  price  of  their  goods  to  the  eagernefs  of 
acquiring,  or  the  capacity  of  paying,  in  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  but  never  to  their  real  value. 

The  fird  profits  then,  upon  this  trade,  mud  be  very 
confiderable  5  and  the  demand  from  fuch  a  country  will 
be  high  or  /ow,  great  or  /mail,  according  to  the  fpirit, 
not  the  real  wants  of  the  people  j  for  thefe  in  all  coun¬ 
tries  mud  fird  be  fupplied  by  the  inhabitants  them¬ 
felves,  before  they  ceafe  to  b.bour. 

If  the  people  of  this  not-trading  country  be  abun¬ 
dantly  furnifhed  with  commodities  ufeful  to  the  traders, 
they  will  eafily  part  with  them,  at  fird,  for  the  indru- 
ments  of  luxury  and  eafe  *,  but  the  great  profit  of  the 
traders  wdll  infenfibly  increafe  the  demand  for  the  pro- 
du^ions  of  their  new  correfpondents  :  this  will  have 
the  effeft  of  producing  a  competition  between  them¬ 
felves,  and  thereby  throwing  the  demand  on  their  fide. 
This  is  perpetually  a  difadvantage  in  traffic  5  the  mod 
unpolifhed  nations  in  the  world  quickly  perceive  the 
effefts  Qri  it,  and  are  taught  to  profit  by  the  difcovery, 
in  fpite  of  the  addrefs  of  thofe  who  are  the  mod  ex¬ 
pert  in  commerce. 

The  traders  will  therefore  be  very  fond  of  falling 
upon  every  method  and  contrivance  to  infpire  this 
people  with  a  tade  of  refinement  and  delicacy.  A- 
^bundance  of  fine  prefents,  confiding  of  every  indru- 
ment  of  luxury  and  fuperduity,  the  bed  adapted  to  the 
genius  of  the  people,  will  be  given  to  the  prince  and 
leading  men  among  them.  Workmen  will  even  be 
employed  at  home,  to  dudy  the  tade  of  the  drangers, 
and  to  captivate  their  defires  by  every  podible  means. 
The  more  eager  they  are  of  prefents,  the  more  lavidi 
the  traders  will  be  in  bedowing  and  diverfifying  them. 
It  is  an  animal  put  up  to  fatten  ;  the  more  he  eats,  the 
fooner  he  is  fit  for  daughter.  When  their  tade  for 
fuperduity  is  fully  formed,  when  the  relidi  for  their 
former  fimplicity  is  fophidicated,  poifoned,  and  obli¬ 
terated,  then  they  are  furely  in  the  fetters  of  the 
traders,  and  the  deeper  they  go,  the  lefs  poflibility 
there  is  of  being  extricated.  The  prefents  then  will 
die  away,  having  ferved  their  purpofe  j  and  if  after¬ 
wards  they  are  found  to  be  continued,  it  will  probably 
he  to  fupport  the  competition  againd  other  nations, 
who  will  incline  to  (hare  of  the  profits. 

^  If,  on  the  contrary,  this  not-trading  nation  does  not 
abound  ivith  commodities  ufeful  to  the  traders,  thefe 
will  make  little  account  of  trading  with  them,  what¬ 
ever  their  turn  may  be  ;  but,  if  we  fuppofe  this  coun¬ 
try  inhabited  by  a  laborious  people,  who,  having  ta- 
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ken  a  tade  for  refinement  from  the  traders,  apply  Principle?, 
themfelves  to  agriculture,  in  order  to  produce  articles 
of  fubfidence,  they  will  folicit  the  merchants  to  give 
them  part  of  their  manufa61ures  in  exchange  for  thofe  ; 
and  this  trade  will  undoubtedly  have  the  effeft  of  mul¬ 
tiplying  numbers  in  the  trading  nation.  But  if  food 
cannot  be  furnifhed,  nor  any  other  branch  of  produc¬ 
tion  found  out  to  fupport  the  correfpondence,  the  tade 
for  refinement  will  foon  die  away,  and  trade  will  dop 
in  this  quarter* 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  furs  in  thofe  countries  ad¬ 
jacent  to  Hudfon’s  Bay,  and  in  Canada,  the  Europeans 
never  would  have  thought  of  fupplying  indruments  of 
luxury  to  thofe  nations  j  and  if  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
regions  had  not  taken  a  tade  for  the  indruments  of 
luxury  furnidied  to  them  by  the  Europeans,  they  ne¬ 
ver  would  have  become  fo  indefatigable  nor  fo  dex¬ 
terous  hunters.  At  the  fame  time  we  are  not  to  fup¬ 
pofe  that  ever  thefe  Americans  would  have  come  to 
Europe  in  qued  of  our  manufaftures.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  owing  to  our  merchants,  that  thefe  nations  are 
become  in  any  degree  fond  of  refinement  j  and  this 
tade,  in  all  probability,  will  not  foon  exceed  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  produftions  of  their  country.  From 
thefe  beginnings  of  foreign  trade  it  is  eafy  to  trace  its 
increafe. 

One  dep  tow’ards  this,  is  the  edablifhing  correfpon- 
dences  in  foreign  countries  ;  and  thefe  are  more, or  lefs 
neceffary  in  proportion  as  the  country  w^here  they  are 
edablifhed  is  more  or  lefs  polifhed,  or  acquainted  wdth 
trade.  They  fupply  the  want  of  pods,  and  point  out 
to  the  merchants  what  proportion  the  produftions  of 
the  country  bear  to  the  demand  of  the  inhabitants  for 
manufadlures.  This  communicates  an  idea  of  com¬ 
merce  to  the  not-trading  nation,  and  they  infenfibly 
begin  to  fix  a  determined  value  upon  their  own  pro- 
duftions,  which  perhaps  bore  no  determined  value  at 
all  before. 

Let  us  trace  a  little  the  progrefs  of  this  refinement 
in  the  favages,  in  order  to  (how  how  it  has  the  effed  of 
throwing  the  demand  upon  the  traders,  and  of  creating 
a  competition  among  them,  for  the  productions  of  the 
new  country. 

Experience  (hows,  that,,  in  a  new  difeovered  coun¬ 
try,  merchants  condantly  find  fome  article  or  other  of 
its  productions,  which  runs  out  to  a  great  account  in 
commerce  j  and  we  fee  that  the  longer  fuch  a  trade 
fubfids,  and  the  more  the  inhabitants  take  a  tade  for 
European  manufactures,  the  more  their  own  produc¬ 
tions  rife  in  their  value,  and  the  lefs  profit  is  made  by 
trading  with  them,  even  in  cafes  where  the  trade  is  car¬ 
ried  on  by  companies ;  which  is  a  very  wife  inditution 
for  one  reafon,  that  it  cuts  off  a  competition  between 
our  merchants. 

This  is  the  bed  means  of  keeping  prices  low  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  nation  ;  however,  it  may  work  a  contra¬ 
ry  effect  wdth  refpeCt  to  individuals  w  ho  mud  buy  from 
thefe  monopolies. 

When  companies  are  not  edablidied,  and  when  trade 
is  open,  our  merchants,  by  their  eagernefs  to  profit  by 
the  new  trade,  betray  the  fecrets  of  it  5  they  enter  in¬ 
to  competition  for  the  purchafe  of  the  foreign  pro¬ 
duce  j  and  this  raifes  prices,  and  favours  the  commerce 
of  the  mod  ignorant  favages. 
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4,  Confequences  of  the  IntroduBion  of  a  pajjive  fo¬ 
reign  Tirade  among  a  People  who  live  in  Simplicity  and 
Idlenefs, 


We  now  fuppofe  the  arrival  of  traders,  all  in  one 
intercft,  with  inftruments  of  luxury  and  refinement,  at 
a  port  in  a  country  of  great  fimplicity  of  manners,  a- 
bundantly  provided  by  nature  with  great  advantages 
for  commerce,  and  peopled  by  a  nation  capable  of 
adopting  a  tafte  for  fuperfiuities. 

The  nrft  thing  the  merchants  do  is,  to  expofe  their 
goods,  and  point  out  the  advantages  of  many  things, 
either  agreeable  or  ufeful  to  mankind  in  general,  fuch 
as  wines,  fpirits,  inftruments  of  agriculture,  arms  and 
ammunition  for  hunting,  nets  for  fiQiing,  manufactures 
for  clothing,  and  the  like.  The  advantages  of  thefe 
are  prefently  perceived,  and  fuch  commodities  are  ea¬ 
gerly  fought  after. 

The  natives,  on  their  fide,  produce  what  they  moll 
efteem,  generally  fomething  fuperfluous  or  ornamen¬ 
tal.  The  traders,  after  examining  all  circumftanceSy 
determine  the  objeCt  of  their  demand,  giving  the  leall 
quantity  pofiible  in  return  for  this  fuperfiuity,  in  order 
to  imprefs  the  inhabitants  with  a  high  notion  of  the 
value  of  their  own  commodities  5  but  as  this  parfimony 
may  do  more  hurt  than  good  to  their  interefi,  they  are 
Very  generous  in  making  prefents,  from  the  principles 
mentioned  above. 

When  the  exchange  is  completed,  and  the  traders 
depart,  regret  is  commonly  mutual  j  the  one  and  the 
other  are  forry  that  the  fuperfluities  of  the  country  fall 
fhort.  A  return  is  promifed  by  the  traders,  and  alTu- 
rances  are  given  by  the  natives  of  a  better  provifion 
another  time. 

What  are  the  firft  confequences  of  this  revolution  ? 

It  is  evident,  that,  in  order  to  fupply  an  equivalent 
for  this  new  w^ant,  more  hands  muft  be  fet  to  work 
than  formerly.  And  it  is  evident  alfo,  that  this  aug¬ 
mentation  of  induftry  will  not  elTentially  increafe  num¬ 
bers  :  Why  ?  Becaufe  the  produce  of  the  induftry  is, 
in  this  cafe,  intended  to  be  exported.  But,  if  we  can 
find  out  any  additional  confumption  at  home,  even  im¬ 
plied  by  this  new  trade,^  it  will  have  the  effeCl  of  aug¬ 
menting  numbers.  An  example  will  make  this  plain.. 

Let  us  fuppofe  the  fuperfiuity  of  this  country  to  be 
the  fkins  of  wild  beafts,  not  proper  for  food  5  the  ma- 
nufaClure  fought  for,  brandy.  The  brandy  is  fold  for 
furs.  He  who  has  furs,  or  he  who  can  fpare  time  to 
hunt  for  them,  will  drink  brandy  in  proportion  ;  but 
there  is  no  reafon  to  conclude  from  this  fimple  opera¬ 
tion,  that  one  man  more  in  the  country  muft  necelTa- 
rily  be  fed,  or  that  any  augmentation  of  agriculture 
muft  of  confequence  enfue  from  this  new  traffic. 

But  let  us  throw  in  a  circumftance  which  may  im¬ 
ply  an  additional  confumption  at  home,  and  then  exa¬ 
mine  the  confequences. 

A  poor  creature  who  has  no  equivalent  to  offer  for 
food,  who  is  miferable,  and  ready  to  perifti  for  want 
of  fubfiftence,  goes  a  hunting,  and  kills  a  wolf  j  he 
comes  to  a  farmer  with  the  fkln,  and  fays.  You  are 
well  fed,  but  you  have  no  brandy  \  if  you  will  give 
me  a  loaf,  I  will  give  you  this  ikin,  which  the  ftran- 
gers  are  fo  fond  of,  and  they  will  give  you  brandy, 
put,  fays  the  farmer,  I  have  no  more  bread  than  what 
is  fufficient  for  my  own  family.  As  for  that,  replies 
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the  other,  I  will  come  and  dig  in  your  ground,  and  Principles, 
you  and  I  will  fettle  our  account  as  to  the  fmall  quan- 
tity  I  defire  of  yoU.  The  bargain  is  made  5  the  poor 
fellow  gets  his  loaf,  and  lives  at  leaft  5  perhaps  he 
marries,  and  the  farmer  gets  a  dram.  But  had  it  not 
been  for  this  dram,  that  is,  this  new  want,  which  was 
purchafed  by  the  induftry  of  this  poor  fellow,  by  what 
argument  could  he  have  induced  the  farmer  to  part 
with  a  loaf  ? 


Here  the  fentiment  of  charity  is  excluded.  This 
alone  is  a  principle  of  multiplication  j  but  as  true  it  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  could  the  poor  fellow  have  got 
bread  by  begging,  he  would  not  probably  have  gone 
a  hunting. 

Here  then  it  appears,  that  the  very  dawning  of 
trade,  in  the  moft  unpolilhed  countries,  implies  a  mul¬ 
tiplication.  This  is  fufficient  to  point  out  the  firft  ftep, 
and  to  conne£t  the  fubjeft  of  our  prefent  inquiries 
with  wffiat  has  been  already  difeuffed  in  relation  to 
other  circumftances. 

So  foon  as  all  the  furs  are  difpofed  of,  and  a  tafte 
for  fuperfiuity  is  introduced,  both  the  traders  and  the 
natives  will  be  equally  Interefted  in  the  advancement 
of  induftry  in  this  country.  Many  new  objects  of  pro¬ 
fit  for  the  firft  will  be  difeovered,  which  the  proper  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  inhabitants,  in  reaping  the  natural  ad¬ 
vantages  of  their  foil  and  climate,  will  make  effe6lual. 
The  traders  will  therefore  endeavour  to  fet  on  foot 
many  branches  of  induftry  among,  the  favages,  and  the 
allurements  of  brandy,  arms,  and  clothing,  will  ani¬ 
mate  thefe  in  the  purfuit  of  them. 

When  once  this  revolution  is  brought  about  5  when 
thofe  who  formerly  lived  in  fimplicity  become  Induftri- 
ous  y  matters  put  on  a  new  face. 

That  is  to  fay,  we  now  find  two  trading  nations 
Inftead  of  one,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  as 
hitherto  w’e  have  fuppofed  the  merchants  all  in  one 
intereft,  the  compound  demand,  that  is,  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  buyers,  has  been,  and  muft  ftill  continue  on 
the  fide  of  the  natives.  This  is  a  great  prejudice  to 
their  intereft  :  but  as  it  is  not  fuppofed  fufficient  to 
check  their  indufiry,  nor  to  reftrain  their  confumption 
of  the  m an u failures,  let  us  here  examine  a  little  more 
particularly  the  confequences  of  the  principle  of  de¬ 
mand  in  fuch  a  fituation  5  for  although  w^e  allow’,  that 
it  can  never  change  fides,  yet  it  may  admit  of  different 
modifications,  and  produce  different  effe6ts,  as  we  ftiali 
prefently  perceive. 

The  merchants  we  fuppofe  all  in  one  Intereft,  con- 
fequently  there  can  be  no  competition  among  them  5. 
no  check  can  be  put  upon  their  raifing  their  prices,  as 
long  as  the  prices  they  demand  are  complied  with.  So 
foon  as  they  are  raifed  to  the  full  extent  of  the  abili- 
ties  of  the  natives,  or  of  their  inclination  to  buy,  the 
merchants  have  the  choice  of  three  things,  which  are* 
all  perfeaiy  in  their  option  >  and  the  preference  to  be 
given  to  the  one  or  the  other,  depends  entirely  upon 
themfelves,  and  upon  the  circumftances  we  are  going 
to  point  out. 

Firft,  they  may  fupport  their  high  demand  ;  that 
is,  not  lower  their  price,  which  will  preferve  a  high 
eftimation  of  the  manufactures  in  the  opinion  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  render  the  profits  upon  their  trade, 
the  greateft  poffible.  This  part  they  may  poffibly 
take,  if  they  perceive  the  natives  doubling  their  dlli- 
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Principles,  gence,  in  order  to  become  able,  in  time,  to  purchafe 

*— -V - confiderable  cargoes  at  a  high  value  ;  from  which  fup- 

pofition  is  inferred  a  ftrong  difpofition  in  the  people  to 
become  luxurious,  fince  nothing  but  want  of  ability 
prevents  them  from  complying  with  the  higheft  de¬ 
mand  :  but  ftill  another  clrcumftance  mull  concur,  to 
engage  the  merchants  not  to  lower  their  price.  The 
great  proportion  of  the  goods  they  feek.  for  in  re¬ 
turn,  muft  be  found  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  This  will 
be  the  cafe  if  flavery  be  efiablifhed  y  for  then  there 
muft  be  many  poor  and  few  rich  •,  and  they  are  com¬ 
monly  the  rich  confumers  who  proportion  the  price 
they  offer,  rather  to  their  defires,  than  to  the  value  of 
the  thing. 

The  lecond  thing  which  may  be  done  is,  to  encou¬ 
rage  a  great  demand  5  that  is,  to  lower  their  prices. 
This  will  fink  the  value  of  the  manufadures  m  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  render  profits  Icfs  in  pro¬ 
portion,  although  indeed,  upon  the  voyage,  the  profits 

may  be  greater.  ,  . 

This  part  they  will  take,  if  they  perceive  the  in- 
habitants  do  not  incline  to  confume  great  quantities  of 
the  merchandife  at  a  high  value,  either  for  want  of 
abilities  or  inclination  j  and  alfo,  if  the  profits  upon 
the  trade  depend  upon  a  large  confumption,  as  is  the 
cafe  in  merchandife  of  a  low  value,  and  fuited  chiefly  to 
the  occafions  of  the  lower  fort.  Such  motives  of  expe¬ 
diency  will  be  fufhcient  to  make  them  relinquifh  a  high 
demand,  and  prefer  a  great  one  j  and  the  more,  when 
there  is  a  likelihood  that  the  confumption  of  low-priced 
goods  in  the  beginning  may  beget  a  tafte  for  others  of 
a  higher  value,  and  thus  extend  in  general  the  talte  ot 

fuperfluity.  .  ,  ,  n.  v  •  a 

A  third  part  to  be  taken  is  the  lealt  politic,  and 

perhaps  the  moft  familiar.  It  is  to  profit  by  the  com¬ 
petition  betw^ecn  the  buyers,  and  encourage^  the  ri- 
iing  of  demand  as  long  as  poffible  j  when  this  comes 
to  a  flop,  to  make  a  kind  of  audion,  by  firft  bringing 
^own  the  prices  to  the  level  of  the  higheft  bidders, 
and  fo  to  defcend  by  degrees,  in  proportion  as  de¬ 
mand  finks.  Thus  we  may  fay  with  propriety,  that 
demand  commonly  becomes  great,  in  proportion  as 
prices  fink.  By  this  operation,  the  traders  will  profit 
BS  much  as  poffible,  and  fell  off  as  much  of  their  goods 
as  the  profits  will  permit. 

But  this  plan,  in  a  new  difcovered  country,  is  not  po¬ 
litic,  as  it  both  difcovers  a  covetoufnefs  and  a  want  of 
faith  in  the  merchants,  and  alfo  throws  open  the  fecrets 
of  their  trade  to  thofe  who  ought  to  be  kept  ignorant 

of  them.  . 

Let  us  next  fuppofe,  that  the  large  profits  ot  our 
merchants  thall  be  difcovered  by  others,  who  arrive  at 
the  fame  ports  in  afeparate  intereft,  and  who  enter  into 
no  combination  which  might  prevent  the  natural  effe(fts 

of  competition.  .  1  r 

Let  the  ftates  of  demand  among  the  natives  be  lup- 
pofed  the  fame  as  formerly,  both  as  to  height  and  great- 
nefs,  in  confequence  of  the  operation  of  the  different 
principles,  which  might  have  induced  our  nierchants 
to  follow  one  or  other  of  the  plans  we  have  been  de- 
fcribing  :  we  muft,  however,  ftill  fuppofe,  that  they 
have  been  careful  to  preferve  confiderable  profits  upon 

every  branch.  '  .  ^  . 

If  we  fuppofe  the  inhabitants  to  have  increaled  in 

numbers,  wealth,  and  tafte  for  fuperfluity,  fmcc  the 
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laft  voyage,  demand  will  be  found  rather  on  the  ri-  Principles. 


fing  hand.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  merchants  in  com 
petition  with  the  former,  both  will  offer  to  fale  ;  but 
if  both  ftand  to  the  fame  prices,  it  is  very  natural  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  former  dealers  will  obtain  a  prefer¬ 
ence  5  as  Cceteris  paribus  it  is  always  an  advantage  to 
know  and  to  be  known.  The  laft  comers,  therefore, 
have  no  other  way  left  to  counterbalance  this  advan¬ 
tage,  but  to  lower  their  prices. 

This  is  a  new  phenomenon  :  here  the  fall  of  prices 
is  not  voluntary  as  formerly,  nor  confented  to  from 
expediency  j  not  owing  to  a  failure  of  demand,  but 
to  the  influence  of  a  new  principle  of  commerce,  to 
wit,  a  double  competition,  which  we  (hall  now  ex¬ 
amine. 

^  5.  Of  double  Competition, 

When  competition  is  much  ftronger  on  one  fide 
of  the  contra6l  than  on  the  other.  It  is  called  Jjmplen 
This  is  the  fpecies  of  competition  which  is  implied  in 
the  term  high  demandy  or  when  it  is  faid  that  demand 

raifes  prices,  ^  . 

Double  competition  Is,  when,  in  a  certain  degree,  it 
takes  place  on  both  fides  of  the  contraa  at  once,  or 
vibrates  alternately  from  one  to  the  other. 
what  reftrains  prices  to  the  adequate  value  of  mer¬ 
chandife.  .n  t 

The  great  difficulty  i§  to  diftmguifh  clearly  between 
the  principles  of  demand  and  thofe  of  competition  :  here 
then  follow  the  principal  differences  between  the  two, 
relatively  to  the  effefts  they  produce  feverally  in  the 
mercantile  contra^  of  buying  and  felling,  which  we 
here  exprefs  fliortly  by  the  word  contraB, 

Simple  demand  is  what  brings  the  quantity  of  a 
commodity  to  market.  Many  demand,  who  do  not 
buy  y  many  offer,  who  do  not  fell.  This  demand  is 
called  great  or  /mail;  !t  is  faid  to  increafe,  to  augment, 
to  fwell ;  and  is  expreffed  by  thefe  and  _  other  fynony- 
mous  terms,  which  mark  an  augmentation  or  diminu¬ 
tion  of  quantity.  In  this  fpecies,  two  people  never 
demand  the  fame  thing,  but  a  part  of  the  fame  thing, 
or  things  quite  alike.  _  _  .  .. 

Compound  demand  is  the  principle  which  raifes  prices, 
and  can  never  make  them  fink  j  becaufe  in  this  cafe 
more  than  one  demands  the  very  fame  thing.  It^  is 
folely  applicable  to  the  buyers,  in  relation  to  the  price 

they  offer.  This  demand  is  called or /otu,  and  is 

faid  to  rife,  to  fall,  to  mount,  to  fink,  and  is  expreffed 
by  thefe  and  other  fynonymous  terms. 

Simple  competitiony  when  between  buyers,  is  the  larnc 
as  compound  or  high  demand ;  but  differs  from  it  in  fo 
far,  as  this  may  equally  take  place  among  fellers,  which 
compound  demand  cannot  j  and  then  it  works  a  con¬ 
trary  effea  :  It  makes  prices  fink,  and  is  fynonymous 
with  low  demand  j  it  is  this  competition  which  over- 
turns  the  balance  of  w’ork  and  demand. 

Double  competition  is  what  is  underftood  ^  to  take 
place  In  almoft  every  operation  of  trade  ;  it  is  this 
which  prevents  their  exceflive  rife  of  prices  ;  it  is  this 
ivhich  prevents  their  exceflive  fall.  While  double 
competition  prevails,  the  balance  is  perfea,  trade  and 

induftry  flourifti.  ,  ^  ,  1  . 

The  capital  diftinaion,  therefore,  between  the  terms 
demand  competition  is,  that  demand  \s  conftantly  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  buyers  >  and  when  money  is  not  the  price, 

as 
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Frmciplcs,  as  In  barter,  then  it  Is  relative  to  that  fide  upon  which 
the  greateft  competition  is  found. 

We  therefore  fay,  with  regard  to  prices^  demand  Is 
high  or  low.  With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  merchandfe^ 
demand  is  great  or  /mail.  With  regard  to  competition^  it 
is  always  called  or  fmall^Jlrong  or  weak,  ^ 

Competition  is,  with  equal  propriety,  applicable  to 
both  parties  in  the  contrad.  A  competition  among 
buyers  is  a  proper  exprefiion  j  a  competition  among  fel¬ 
lers,  who  have  the  merchandife,  is  fully  aseafily  under- 
ftood,  though  it  be  not  quite  fo  ftriking,  for  reafons 
which  an  example  will  make  plain. 

You  come  to  a  fair,  where  you  find  a  great  variety 
of  every  kind  of  merchandife,  in  the  pofleflion  of  dif¬ 
ferent  merchants.  Thefe  by  offering  their  goods  to 
fale,  conflitute  a  tacit  competition  ;  every  one  of  them 
wifhes  to  fell  in  preference  to  another,  and  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  beft  advantage  to  himfelf. 

The  buyer  begins,  by  cheapening  at  every  fhop. 
The  firft  price  afked  marks  the  covetoufnefs  of  the 
feller  5  the  firft  price  offered,  the  avarice  of  the  buyer. 
From  this  operation  competition  begins  to  work  its 
effects  on  both  Tides,  and  fo  becomes  double.  The 
principles  which  Influence  this  operation  are  now  to  be 
deduced. 

It  is  Impoffible  to  fuppofe  the  fame  degree  of  eager- 
nefs,  either  to  buy  or  fell,  among  feveral  merchants  j 
becaufe  the  degree  of  eagernefs  is  exaftly  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  views  of  profit  j  and  as  thefe  muft  neceffari- 
ly  be  influenced  and  regulated  by  different  circumftan- 
ces,  that  buyer,  who  has  the  beft  profpedl  of  felling 
again  with  profit,  obliges  him,  whofe  profpedl  is  not  fo 
good,  to  content  himfelf  with  lefs  j  and  that  feller,  who 
has  bought  to  the  beft  advantage,  obliges  him,  who 
has  paid  dearer  for  the  merchandife,  to  moderate  his 
defire  of  gain. 

It  is  from  thefe  principles  that  competition  among 
buyers  and  fellers  muft  originate.  This  is  what  con¬ 
fines  the  flufluation  of  prices  within  limits  which  are 
compatible  with  the  reafonable  profits  of  both  buyers 
and  fellers  ;  for  we  muft  conftantly  fuppofe  the  whole 
operation  of  buying  and  felling  to  be  performed  by 
merchants ;  the  buyer  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  give  fo 
high  a  price  as  that  which  he  expedls  to  receive  when 
he  diftributes  to  the  confumers,  nor  can  the  feller  be 
fuppofed  to  accept  of  a  lower  than  that  which  he  paid 
to  the  manufaflurer.  This  competition  is  properly 
called  double^  becaufe  of  the  difficulty  to  determine 
upon  which  fide  it  ftands  ;  the  fame  merchant  may 
have  it  in  his  favour  upon  certain  articles,  and  againft 
him  upon  others  •,  it  is  continually  in  vibration,  and 
the  arrival  of  every  poft  may  lefs  or  more  pull  dowm 
the  heavy  fcale. 

In  every  tranfa<ftIon  between  merchants,  the  profit 
refulting  from  the  fale  muft  be  exadlly  dlftinguifhed 
from  the  value  of  the  merchandife.  The  firft  may 
vary,  the  laft  never  can.  It  is  this  profit  alone  which 
can  be  influenced  by  competition  5  and  it  is  for  that 
reafon  we  find  fuch  uniformity  everywhere  in  the  prices 
of  goods  of  the  fame  quality. 

The  competition  between  fellers  does  not  appear 
fo  ftriking  as  that  betw’een  buyers  ;  becaufe  he  who 
offers  to  fale,  appears  only  paflive  in  the  firft  opera¬ 
tion  j  whereas  the  buyers  prefent  themfelves  one  af¬ 
ter  another^  they  make  a  demand  when  the  mer- 
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chandife  is  refufed  to  one  at  a  certain  price  ;  a  fecondPrinc 
either  offers  more,  or  does  not  offer  at  all  j  but  fo  foon 
as  another  feller  finds  his  account  in  accepting  the  price 
the  firft  had  refufed,  then  the  firft  enters  into  compe¬ 
tition,  providing  his  profits  will  admit  his  lowering  the 
firft  price  5  and  thus  competition  takes  place  among  the 
fellers,  until  the  profits  upon  their  trade  prevent  prices 
from  falling  low’er. 

In  all  markets  this  competition  is  varying,  though 
Infenfibly,  on  many  occafions ;  but  in  others  the  vi¬ 
brations  are  very  perceptible.  Sometimes  it  Is  found 
ftrongeft  on  the  fide  of  the  buyers  j  and  in  proportion 
as  this  growls,  the  competition  between  the  fellers  dl- 
mlnlfties.  When  the  competition  between  the  former 
has  raifed  prices  to  a  certain  ftandard,  It  comes  to  a 
ftop ;  then  the  competition  changes  Tides,  and  takes 
place  among  the  fellers,  eager  to  profit  by  the  hlgheft: 
price.  This  makes  prices  fall  5  and  according  as  they 
fall,  the  competition  among  the  buyers  diminifhes* 
They  ftill  wait  for  the  loweft  period.  At  laft  it  comes, 
and  then  perhaps  feme  new  circumftance,  by  giving 
the  balance  a  kick,  difappolnts  their  hopes.  If  there¬ 
fore  it  ever  happens,  that  there  is<  but  one  intereft  up¬ 
on  one  fide  of  the  contrail,  as  In  the  example  In  the 
former  fe<ftian,  where  we  fuppofed  the  fellers  united, 
you  perceive,  that  the  rife  of  the  price,  occafioned  by 
the  competition  of  the  buyers,  and  even  its  coming  to 
a  ftop,  could  not  poflibly  have  the  effedl  of  producing 
any  competition  on  the  other  fide ;  and  therefore,  if 
prices  come  afterw’ards  to  fink,  the  fall  muft  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  prudential  confiderations  of  adapting 
the  price  to  the  faculties  of  thofe  who,  from  the  height 
of  it,  had  withdrawn  their  deinand. 

From  thefe  principles  of  competition,  the  foreftalllng^ 
of  markets  is  made  a  crime,  becaufe  it  diminifhes  the 
competition  which  ought  to  take  place  between  dif¬ 
ferent  people,  who  have  the  fame  merchandife  to  of*, 
fer  to  fale.  The  foreftallcr  buys  all  up,  wuth  an  inten¬ 
tion  to  fell  with  more  profit,  as  he  has  by  that  means 
taken  other  competitors  out  of  his  way,  and  appears* 
with  a  fingle  intereft  on  one  fide  of  the  contradl,  in  the 
face  of  many  competitors  on  the  other.  This  perfon 
is  punifhed  by  the  ftate,  becaufe  he  has  prevented  the 
price  of  the  merchandife  from  becoming  juftly  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  real  value  ;  he  has  robbed  the  public  and 
enriched  himfelf  5  and  in  the  punifhment  he  makes  re- 
ftltution.  Here  occur  two  queftions  to  be  refolved,  for 
the  fake  of  illuftration. 

Can  competition  among  buyers  poffibly  take  place, 
when  the  provifion  made  is  more  than  fufficlent  to 
fupply  the  quantity  demanded  ?  On  the  other  hand,< 
can  competition  take  place  among  the  fellers,  when 
the  quantity  demanded  exceeds  the  total  provifion  made 
for  it  ? 

We  think  it  may  in  both  cafes;  becaufe  in  the  one 
and  the  other,  there  is  a  competition  implied  on  one 
fide  of  the  contraft,  and  the  very  nature  of  this  com¬ 
petition  prefuppofes  a  poftTibillty  of  its  coming  on  the 
other,  provided  feparate  interefts  be  found  upon  both 
fides.  But  to  be  more  particular  : 

1.  Experience  fhow^s,  that  how^ever  juftly  the  pro¬ 
portion  between  the  demand  and  the  fupply  may  be 
determined  in  fa61:,  it  is  ftill  next  to  Impoffible  to  dif- 
cover  it  exaftly,  and  therefore  the  buyers  can  only  re¬ 
gulate  the  prices  they  offer,  by  w'hat  they  may  reafon- 

ably 
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Principles,  ably  expe6):  to  fell  for  gain.  The  fellers,  on  the  other 

- - - '  hand,  can  only  regulate  the  prices  they  expe^,  by  what 

the  merchandife  has  Coft  them  when  brought  to  mar¬ 
ket.  We  have  already  fhown,  bow,  under  fuch  cir- 
cumftances,  the  feveral  interells  of  individuals  aflfeft 
each  other,  and  make  the  balance  vibrate. 

2.  The  proportion  between  the  fupply  and  the  de¬ 
mand  is  feldom  other  than  relative  among  merchants, 
who  are  fuppofed  to  buy  and  fell,  not  from  neceflity, 
but  from  a  view  to  profit.  What  we  mean  by  relative 
is,  that  their  demand  is  great  or  Jmail  according  to 
prices  ;  there  may  be  a  great  demand  for  grain  at  35s. 
per  quarter,  and  no  demand  at  all  for  it  at  40s  j  that 
is,  among  merchants. 

It  is  effential  to  attend  to  the  fmalleft  circumltance 
in  matters  of  this  kind.  "I  he  circiimllance  we  mean, 
is  the  difference  we  find  in  the  effea  of  competition, 
when  it  takes  place  purely  among  merchants  on  both 
fides  of  the  contrail,  and  when  it  happens,  that  either 
the  confumers  mingle  themfelves  with  the  merchant- 
buyers,  or  the  manufadlurers,  that  is,  the  furnifiiers, 
mingle  themfelves  with  the  merchant-fellers.  This 
combination  we  (hall  illuftrate  by  the  folution  of  ano- 
ther  queftlon,  and  then  conclude  with  a  few  refleaions 

upon  the  whole.  ,  . 

Can  there  be  no  cafe  formed  where  the  competition 
upon  one  fide  may  fubfift,  without  a  poflibllity  of  its 
taking  place  on  the  other,  although  there  fhould  be  fe- 
parate  interells  upon  both  ? 

The  cafe  is  hardly  fuppofable  among  nierchants,  who 
buy  and  fell  with  a  view  to  profit  5  but  it  is  abfolutely 
fuppofable,  and  that  is  all,  when  the  dlrea  confumers 
are  the  buyers ;  when  the  circumllances  of  one  of  the 
parties  is  perfeaiy  known  j  and  when  the  competition 
is  fo  llrong  upon  one  fide,  as  to  prevent  a  poflibllity , of 
its  becoming  double,  before  the  whole  provifion  is  fold 
off,  or  the  demand  fatisfied.  Let  us  have  recourfe  to 

examples.  ^ 

Grain  arriving  in  a  fmall  quantity,  at  a  port  where 
the  inhabitants  are  ftarving,  producing  fo  great  a  com¬ 
petition  among  the  confumers  who  are  the  buyers, 
that  their  neceifity  becomes  evident}  all  the  grain  is 
generally  bought  up  before  prices  can  rife  fo  high  as 
to  come  to  a  flop  }  becaufe  nothing  but  want  of  mo¬ 
ney,  that  is,  an  impoflibility  of  complying  with  the 
prices  demanded  by  the  merchants,  can  reftrain  them  . 
but  if  you  fuppofe,  even  here,  that  prices  come  natu- 
rally  to  a  flop  ^  or  that,  after  feme  time,  they  fall 
'  lower,  from  prudential  confiderations  *,  then  there  is 

a  poflibllity  of  a  competition  taking  place  among  the 
fellers,  from  the  principles  above  deduced.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  flop  is  not  natural,  but  occafioned  by  the 
interpofition  of  the  maglftrate,  from  humanity,  or  the 
like,  there  will  be  no  competition,  becaufe  then  the 
principles  of  commerce  are  fufpended  j  the  fellers  are 
reftrained  on  one  fide,  and  they  reftrain  the  buyers  on 
the  other.  Or  rather  Indeed,  it  is  the  maglftrate,  or 
compaflion,  who  in  a  manner  fixes  the  price,  and  per¬ 
forms  the  office  of  both  buyer  and  feller. 

A  better  example  ftill  niay  be  found,  in  a  competi¬ 
tion  among  fellers,  where  it  may  be  fo  ftrong  as  to 
render  a  commodity  in  a  manner  of  no  value  at  all,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  an  uncommon  and  unexpefled  draught 
of  fiffi,  ill  a  place  of  fmall  confumption,  when  no  pre¬ 
parations  have  been  made  for  falling  them.  There 
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can  be  then  no  competition  among  the  buyers,  be- 
caufe  the  market  cannot  laft,  and  they  find  themfelves 
entirely  mafters,  to  give  what  price  they  pleafe,  be¬ 
ing  fure  the  fellers  muft  accept  of  it,  or  lofe  their  mer¬ 
chandife.  In  the  firft  example,  humanity  commonly 
ftops  the  adlivity  of  the  principle  of  competition  j  in 
the  other,  it  is  ftopped  by  a  certain  degree  of  fair  deal¬ 
ing,  which  forbids  the  accepting  of  a  merchandife  for 
nothing. 

In  proportion  therefore  as  the  rifing  of  prices  can 
ftop  demand,  or  the  finking  of  prices  can  increafe  it, 
in  the  fame  proportion  will  competition  prevent  either 
the  rife  or  the  fall  from  being  carried  beyond  a  certain 
length  j  and  if  fuch  a  cafe  can  be  put,  where  the  rifing 
of  prices  cannot  ftop  demand,  nor  the  lowering  of 
prices  augment  it,  in  fuch  cafes  double  competition  has 
no  effedl  j  becaufe  thefe  clrcumftances  unite  the  moft 
feparate  interefts  of  buyers  and  fellers  in  the  mer¬ 
cantile  contrail  y  and  when  upon  one  fide  there  is 
no  feparate  intereft,  there  can  then  be  no  competi- 
tlon. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  we  may  form  a  judgment 
of  the  various  degrees  of  competition.  A  book  not 
worth  a  {hilling,  a  fifli  of  a  few  pounds  weight,  are 
often  fold  for  confiderable  fums.  The  buyers  here  are 
not  merchants.  When  an  ambaffador  leaves  a  court  In 
a  hurry,  things  are  fold  for  lefs  than  the  half  of  their 
value  j  he  is  no  merchant,  and  his  fituation  is  known. 
When,  at  a  public  market,  there  are  found  confumers, 
who  make  their  provifion,  or  maiiufadurers,  who  dif- 
pofe  of  their  goods  for  prefent  fubfiftence  5  the  uier- 
chants,  who  are  refpedlively  upon  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  contrail  to  thefe,  profit  of  their  competition  5  and 
thofe  who  are  refpeftively  upon  the  fame  fide  with 
them,  ftand  by  with  patience  until  they  have  finiffied 
their  bufinefs.  Then  matters  come  to  be  carried  on 
betweeYi  merchant  and  merchant,  and  then  profits  may 
rife  and  fall  in  the  proportion  of  quantity  to  demand  } 
that  is  to  fay,  if  the  provifion  is  lefs  than  the  demand, 
the  competition  among  the  demanders,  or  the  rife  of 
the  price,  will  be  in  the  compound  proportion  of  the 
falling  fhort  of  the  commodity,  and  of  the  profped  of 
felling  again  with  profit.  It  is  this  combination  which 
regulates  the  competition,  and  keeps  it  within  bounds. 
It  can  affea  but  the  profits  upon  the  tranfaaion  j  the 
intrinfic  value  of  the  commodity  ftands  Immoveable  ; 
nothing  is  ever  fold  below  the  real  value ,  nothing  is 
ever  bought  for  more  than  it  may  probably  bring. 
We  mean  in  general.  Whereas,  fo  foon  as  confumers 
and  needy  manufaaurers  mingle  in  the  operation,  all 
proportion  is  loft.  The  competition  between  them  is 
too  ftrong  for  the  merchants  j  the  balance  vibrates  by 
jerks.  In  fuch  markets  merchants  feldom  appear  j  the 
principal  objeas  there,  are  the  fruits  and  produaions 
of  the  earth,  and  articles  of  the  firft  neceffity  for  life, 
not  manufaaures  ftriaiy  fo  called.  A  poor  fellow 
often  fells  to  purchafe  bread  to  eat  ^  not  to  pay  what 
he  did  eat  while  he  was  employed  in  the  work  he  dif- 
pofes  of.  The  confumer  often  meafures  the  value  ot 
what  he  is  about  to  purchafe,  by  the  weight  of  his 
purfe,  and  his  defire  to  confume. 

§  6.  Of  what  is  called  Expenccy  Proft,  and  Lofs. 

The  term  expence^  when  fimply  expreffed,  without 
any  particular  relation,  is  always  underftood  to  be  je-^ 
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Mrtciples.  lative  to  money.  This  kind  is  dlftinguiflied  under  the 
— '  three  heads  of  private,  public,  and  imtionaL 

1.  Private  expcnce  is  what  a  private  perfon,  or  pri¬ 
vate  fociety,  lays  out,  cither  to  provide  articles  of  con- 
fumption,  or  foinethiiig  more  permanent,  which  may 
be  conducive  to  their  eafe,  convenience,  or  advantage. 

Thus  w’e  fay,  a  large  doriiejlic  expence,  relative  to  one 
who  fpends  a  great  income.  Wc  fay,  a  merchant  has 
been  at  great  cxpetice  for  magazines,  for  living,  for 
clerks,  &c.  but  never  that  he  has  been  at  any  in  buy- 
jng  goods.  In  the  fame  way  a  manufadurer  may  ex¬ 
pend  for  building,  machines,  hoifes,  and  carriages,  but 
never  for  the  matter  he  manufaduics.  When  a  thing 
is  bought  in  order  to  be  fold  again,  the  fum  employ¬ 
ed  is  called  money  advanced;  when  it  is  bought  not  to 
be  fold,  it  may  be  iaid  to  be  expended, 

2.  Public  expence  is  the  employment  of  that  money 
w^hich  has  been  contributed  by  individuals  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  fervice  of  the  date.  The  contribution,  or  gather- 
ing  it  together,  reprefents  the  effeas  of  many  articles 
oi  private  expence  ;  the  laying  it  out  when  colledled  is 
public  expence, 

3.  National  expence  is  what  is  expended  out  of  the 
country  j  this  is  what  diminillies  national  wealth.  The 
principal  diftin61ion  to  be  heie  attended  to  is  between 
public  expence,  or  the  laying  out  of  public  money,  and 
national  expence,  which  is  the  alienating  the  nation’s 
wealth  in  favour  of  ftrangers.  Thus  the  greateft  pub¬ 
lic  expence  imaginable  may  be  no  national  cxpence  j 
becaufe  the  money  may  remain  at  home.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fmalleft  public,  or  even  private  expence, 
may  be  a  national  expence  j  becaufe  the  money  may 
go  abroad. 

Profit  and  lofs  is  divided  into  pojitive,  relative,  and 
compound,  Pojitive  profit  implies  no  lofs  to^any  body  > 
it  refults  from  an  augmentation  of  labour,  Induftry,  or 
ingenuity,  and  has  the  effecl  of  fwelling  or  augment¬ 
ing  the  public  good. 

-  " Pojitive  lojs  implies  no  profit  to  any  body  5  it  is  wdiat 
refults  from  the  ceflation  of  the  former,  or  of  the  elfedls 
refulting  from  it,  and  may  be  fald  to  dlruinifii  the  pub¬ 
lic  good. 

Relative  projit  is  what  Implies  a  lofs  to  fomebody 
it  marks  a  vibration  of  the  balance  of  wealth  bctw^eeii 
parties,  but  implies  no  addition  to  the  general  dock. 

Relative  lofs  is  what,  on  the  contrary,  implies  a  pro¬ 
fit  to  fomebody  j  it  alfo  marks  a  vibration  of  the  ba¬ 
lance,  but  takes  nothing  from  the  general  dock. 

The  compound  is  eafily  underdood  j  it  is  that  fpccies 
of  profit  and  lofs  which  is  partly  relative  and  partly  po- 
fitive. 

§  7.  The  general  conjeqiiences  refulting  to  a  trading 
Nation,  upon  the  opening  of  an  aBive  foreign  Com- 
merce, 

A  nation  which  remains  paffive  in  her  commerce 
is  at  the  mercy  of  thofe  w'ho  are  aftive,  and  mud  be 
greatly  favoured  indeed  by  natural  advantages,  or  by 
a  condant  dux  of  gold  and  filver  from  her  mines,  to 
he  able  to  fupport  a  correfpondence  not  entirely  hurt¬ 
ful  to  the  augmentation  ol  her  wealth. 

When  we  look  upon  the  wide  field  which  here  opens 
to  our  view,  we  are  perplexed  with  too  great  a  variety 
VoL.  VI.  Part  I. 
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of  objeds.  In  one  part,  we  fee  a  decent  and  comely  Principles, 
beginning  of  indudry  \  wealth  fiowing  gently  in  to  ic- 
compenfe  ingenuity  numbers  both  augmenting,  and 
every  one  becoming  daily  more  ufeful  to  another  ;  agri¬ 
culture  proportionally  extending  itfelf  5  no  violent  re¬ 
volutions  j  no  exorbitant  profits  ^  no  infolence  among 
the  rich  j  no  excedive  mifciy  among  the  poor  *,  multi¬ 
tudes  employed  in  producing  j  great  economy  upon 
confumption  5  and  all  the  indruraents  of  luxury,  daily 
produced  by  the  hands  of  the  diligent,  going  out  ot 
the  country  for  the  fervice  of  drangers  j  not  remaining 
at  home  for  the  gratification  of  fenfuality.  At  lad 
the  augmentations  come  infenfibly  to  a  dop.  Then 
thefe  rivers  of  wealth,  which  were  in  brilk  circulation 
through  the  whole  world,  and  which  returned  to  this 
trading  nation  as  blood  returns  to  the  heart, ^  ordy  to 
be  thrown  out  again  by  new’  pulfations,  begin  to  be 
obdru^Ied  in  their  courfe  j  and  dowing  abroad  more 
fiovvly  than  before,  come  to  form  dagnations  at  home. 

Thefe,  impatient  of  redraint,  foon  burd  out  into  do- 
medic  circulation.  Upon  this  cities  fw^ell  in  magni¬ 
ficence  of  buildings  ♦,  the  face  of  the  country  is  adorn¬ 
ed  with  palaces,  and  becomes  covered  with  groves  j 
luxury  diines  triumphant  in  every  part ;  inequality  be¬ 
comes  more  drlking  to  the  eye  j  and  w  ant  and  mifery 
appear  more  deformed  from  the  contrad  j  even  for¬ 
tune  grow-s  more  vvhimfical  in  her  incondancy  the 
beggar  of  the  other  day  now  rides  in  his  coach  5  and 
he  who  was  born  in  a  bed  of  date,  is  feen  to  die  in  a 
gaol,  or  in  an  alms-houfe-  Such  are  the  effe<fis  of 
great  domedic  circulation. 

The  datefman  looks  about  with  amazement  ^  he 
who  was  wont  to  confider  himfelf  as  the  fird  man  in 
the  fociety  in  every  refpe61:,  perceives  himfelf,  per¬ 
haps,  eclipfed  by  the  ludre  of  private  vyealth,  wyhich 
avoids  his  grafp  when  he  attempts  to  feize  it.  Thig 
makes  his  government  more  complex  and  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  carried  on  5  he  mud  now  avail  himfelf  of 
art  and  addrefs,  as  w’ell  as  of  power  and  force.  By 
the  help  of  cajoling  and  intrigues  he  gets  a  little  into 
debt  5  this  lays  a  foundation  for  public  credit,  which, 
growing  by  degrees,  and  in  its  progrefs  afiuming  many 
new  forms,  becomes,  from  the  mod  tender  begin¬ 
nings,  a  mod  formidable  mondcr,  driking  terror  into 
thofe  wffio  cherifiied  it  in  its  infancy.  Upon  this,  as 
upon  a  triumphant  war-horie,  the  datefinan  gets  a- 
dride  j  he  then  appears  formidable  anew^  *,  his  head 
turns  giddy  *,  he  is  choaked  with  the  dud  he  has^  raif- 
ed  j  and  at  the  moment  he  is  ready  to  fall,  to  his  ut¬ 
ter  adonifhment  and  furprife,  he  finds  a  drong  mo¬ 
nied  intcred  of  his  own  creating,  which,  indead  of 
fwallowing  him  up,  as  he  apprehended,  flies  to  his 
fupport.  Through  this  he  gets  the  better  of  all  oppo- 
fition,  he  edabliffies  taxes,  multiplies  them,  mortgages 
his  fund  of  fubfidence  j  either  becomes  a  bankrupt, 
and  rifes  again  from  his  adics  ♦,  or  if  he  be  lefs  auda¬ 
cious,  he  dands  trembling  and  tottering  for  a  w  hile  on 
the  brink  of  the  political  precipice.  From  the  one  or  the 
other  of  thefe  perilous  fituations,  he  begins  to  difeover 
an  endlefs  path,  which  after  a  multitude  of  windings, 
dill  returns  into  itfelf,  and  continues  an  equal  coiirfc 
through  this  vad  labyrinth. 

It  is  now  fi41  time  to  leave  off  rhapfody,  and  re¬ 
turn  to  reafoning  and  cool  inquiry,  concerning  the 
S  f  more 
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Principles,  more  Immediate  and  more  general  effefts  and  revolu- 
’  tions  produced  by  the  opening  of  a  foreign  trade  in  a 
nation  of  induftry. 

The  firft  and  moft  fenfible  alteration  will  be  an  in- 
creafe  of  demand  for  manufacturers,  becaufe  by  fup- 
plylng  the  wants  of  Grangers,  the  number  of  confu- 
mers  will  now  be  confiderably  augmented.  What 
again  wdll  follow  upon  this,  muft  depend  upon  circum- 
fiances. 

If  this  revolution  in  the  flate  of  demand  fhould 
prove  too  violent,  the  confequence  of  it  will  be  to 
ralfe  demand  5  if  it  (luould  prove  gradual,  it  will  in- 
creafe  it.  This  dlflinCtion  is  well  underftood,  and  the 
confequence  appears  juft  ;  for,  if  the  fupply  do  not 
increafe  in  proportion  to  the  demand,  a  competition 
will  enfue  among  the  dcmanders  *,  which  is  the  com¬ 
mon  effeCf  of  fuch  hidden  revolutions.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  gentle  Increafe  of  demand  ftiould  be  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  proportional  fupply,  the  whole  in- 
duftrious  fociety  will  grow  in  vigour,  and  in  whole- 
fome  ftature,  without  being  fenfible  of  any  great  ad¬ 
vantage  or  inconveniency  ;  the  change  of  their  circum- 
flances  will  even  be  imperceptible. 

The  immediate  elFeCls  of  the  violent  revolution 
will,  in  this  example,  be  flattering  to  fome  and  dif- 
agreeable  to  others.  Wealth  will  be  found  daily  to 
augment,  from  the  rlfing  of  prices,  in  many  branches 
ofinduftry.  This  wull  encourage  the  induftrious  claf- 
fes,  and  the  idle  confumers  at  home  will  complain. 
W^e  have  already  dwelt  abundantly  long  upon  the  ef- 
feCl  refulting  from  this  to  the  lower  clafles  of  the 
people,  in  providing  them  with  a  certain  means  of 
fubfiftence.  Let  us  now  examine  in  what  refpeCf  even 
the  higher  clalTes  wdll  be  made  likewife  to  feel  the 
good  effeCls  of  this  general  change,  although  at  firft 
they  may  fuffer  a  temporary  inconvenience  from  it. 

Farmers,  as  has  been  obferved,  will  have  a  greater 
difficulty  in  finding  fervants,  who,  inftead  of  labouring 
the  ground,  will  choofe  to  turn  themfelves  to  manufac¬ 
tures.  This  we  have  confidered  in  the  light  of  pur¬ 
ging  the  lands  of  fuperfluous  mouths ;  but  every  con¬ 
fequence  in  this  great  chain  of  politics  draws  other 
confequences  after  it  j  and  as  they  follow  one  another, 
things  put  on  different  faces,  which  affe61  clafles  dif¬ 
ferently.  The  purging  of  the  land  is  but  one  of  the 
firft  ;  here  follows  another. 

The  defertion  of  the  hands  employed  in  a  trifling 
agriculture  will  at  firft,  no  doubt,  embarrafs  the  farm¬ 
ers  ;  but  in  a  little  time  every  thing  becomes  balanced 
in  a  trading  nation,  becaufe  here  every  induftrious  man 
muft  advance  in  profperity,  in  fplte  of  all  general  com¬ 
binations  of  circumftances. 

In  the  cafe  before  us,  the  relative  profits  upon  farm¬ 
ing  muft  foon  become  greater  than  formerly,  becaufe 
of  this  additional  expence  which  muft  affe6l  the  whole 
clafs  of  farmers  ;  confequently,  this  additional  expence, 
inftead  of  turning  out  to  be  a  lofs  to  either  landlord 
or  farmer,  wfill,  after  fome  little  time,  turn  out  to  the 
advantage  of  both,  becaufe  the  produce  of  the  ground, 
being  indlfpenfably  neceflary  to  every  body,  muft  in 
every  article  increafe  in  its  value.  Thus,  in  a  Ihort 
time  accounts  will  be  nearly  balanced  on  all  hands  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  the  fame  proportion  of  wealth  will, 
cceteris  paribus^  continue  the  fame  among  the  induf¬ 
trious.  Wc  fay  among  the  induftrious  3  for  thofe 
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who  are  either  idle,  or  even  negligent,  will  be  great  Principle?. 

A  proprietor  of  land,  inattentive  to  the  caufcs  of  his 
farmer’s  additional  expence,  may  very  imprudently 
fuffer  his  rents  to  fall,  inftead  of  aflifting  him  on  a  pro¬ 
per  occafion,  in  order  to  make  them  afterwards  rife  the 
higher. 

Thofe  who  live  upon  a  determined  income  in  mo¬ 
ney,  and  who  are  nowifc  employed  in  traffic,  nor  in 
any  fcheme  of  induftry,  will,  by  the  augmentation  of 
prices,  be  found  in  worfe  circumftances  than  before. 

In  a  trading  nation  every  man  muft  turn  his  talents 
to  account,  or  he  will  undoubtedly  be  left  behind  iu 
this  univerfal  emulation,  in  which  the  moft  induftrious, 
the  moft  ingenious,  and  the  moft  frugal,  will  conftantly 
carry  off  the  prize. 

This  confideration  ought  to  be  a  fpur  to  every" 
man.  The  richeft  men  in  a  trading  nation  have  no 
fecurity  againft  poverty ;  we  mean  proportional  po¬ 
verty  3  for  though  they  dlminifh  nothing  of  their  in¬ 
come,  yet,  by  not  increafing  it  in  proportion  to  others, 
they  lofe  their  rank  in  wealth,  and  from  the  firft  clafs 
in  which  they  flood  they  will  Aide  infenfibly  down  to 
a  lower. 

There  is  one  confequence  of  an  additional  beneficial 
trade,  which  raifcs  demand  and  increafes  wealth  )  but 
if  we  fuppofe  no  proportional  augmentation  of  fupply, 
it  will  prove  at  beft  but  an  airy  dream  which  lafts  for 
a  moment  3  and  when  the  gilded  fcene  is  pafled  away, 
numberlefs  are  the  inconveniences  which  are  feen  to 
follow. 

We  fliall  now  point  out  the  natural  confequences  of 
this  augmentation  of  w^ealth  drawn  from  foreign  nations, 
when  the  ftatefman  remains  inattentive  to  increafe  the 
fupply  both  of  food  and  manufadlures,  in  proportion 
to  the  augmentation  of  mouths,  and  of  the  demand  for 
the  produce  of  induftry. 

In  fuch  a  fituatlon  profits  will  daily  fwell,  and  every 
fcheme  for  reducing  them  within  the  bounds  of  mo¬ 
deration,  wdll  be  looked  upon  as  a  hurtful  and  unpo¬ 
pular  meafure  :  be  it  fo  5  but  let  us  examine  the  confe- 
quenccs. 

We  have  faid,  that  the  rife  of  demand  for  manu- 
fa£lures  naturally  increafes  the  value' of  work:  now 
we  muft  add,  that  under  fuch  circumftances,  the  aug¬ 
mentation  of  riches  in  a  country,  either  not  capable 
of  improvement  as  to  the  foil,  or  where  precautions 
have  not  been  taken  for  facilitating  a  multiplication 
of  inhabitants,  by  the  importation  of  fubfiftence,  will 
be  productive  of  the  moft  calamitous  confequences. 

On  one  fide,  this  wealth  will  effeCtually  diminifli 
the  mafs  of  the  food  before  produced  3  and  on  the 
other,  will  increafe  the  number  of  ufelefs  confumers. 

The  firft  of  thefe  circumftances  will  raife  the  demand 
for  food  3  and  the  fecond  will  dlminifh  the  number 
of  ufeful  free  hands,  and  confequently  raife  the  price 
of  manufactures  :  here  are  fhortly  the  outlines  of  this 
progrefs. 

I’he  more  rich  and  luxurious  a  people  are,  the  more 
delicate  they  become  in  their  manner  of  living  3  if 
they  fed  on  bread  formerly,  they  will  now  feed  on 
meat  3  if  they  fed  on  meat,  they  wdll  now  feed  on 
fowl.  The  fame  ground  which  feeds  a  hundred  with 
bread,  and  a  propoitional  quantity  of  animahfood, 
will  not  maintain  an  equal  number  of  delicate  livers. 

Food 
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^rmciples.  Food  muft  tlien  become  more  fcarce  demand  for  it 
rifes  5  the  rich  are  always  the  ftrongell  in  the  market  5 
they  confume  the  food,  and  the  poor  are  forced  to 
ftarve.  Here  the  wide  door  to  modern  dillrefs  opens  ; 
to  wit,  a  hurtful  competition  for  fubfiltence.  Farther, 
when  a  people  become  rich,  they  think  lefs  of  economy  5 
a  number  of  ufelefs  fervants  are  hired,  to  become  an 
additional  dead  weight  on  confumption  ;  and  when  their 
ftarving  countrymen  cannot  fupply  the  extravagance 
of  the  rich  fo  cheaply  as  other  nations,  they  either  im¬ 
port  inftruments  of  foreign  luxury,  or  feek  to  enjoy 
them  out  of  their  own  country,  and  thereby  make  re- 
flitution  of  their  gains. 

Is  it  not  therefore  evident,  that  if,  before  things 
come  to  this  pafs,  additional  fubliftence  be  not  provided 
"by  one  metliod  or  other,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
muft  diminifh  ;  although  riches  may  daily  increafe  by 
a  balance  of  additional  matter  fuppofed  to  be  brought 
into  the  country  in  confequence  of  the  hitherto  bene- 
Fcial  foreign  trade  ?  This  is  not  all.  We  fay  further, 
that  the  beneficial  trade  will  laft  for  a  time  only.  For 
the  infallible  confequences  of  the  rife  of  prices  at  home 
will  be,  thatthofs  nations  which  at  firft  confumed  your 
manufaflures,  perceiving  the  gradual  increafe  of  their 
price,  will  begin  to  work  for  thcmfelves  ;  or  finding 
out  your  rivals  who  can  fupply  them  cheaper,  will 
open  their  doors  to  them.  Thefe  again,  perceiving 
the  great  advantages  gained  by  your  traders,  will  be¬ 
gin  to  fupply  the  market ,  and  fince  every  thing  mull 
be  cheaper  in  countries  where  w^e  do  not  fuppofe  the 
concurrence  of  all  the  circumftances  mentioned  above, 
thefe  nations  will  fupplant  you,  and  be  enriched  in  their 
turn. 

Here  comes  a  new  revolution.  Trade  is  at  a  ftand  : 
%vhat  then  becomes  of  all  the  hands  which  w^ere  form¬ 
erly  employed  in  fupplying  the  foreign  demands  ? 

Were  revolutions  fo  fudden  as  we  are  obliged  to  re- 
prefent  them,  all  would  go  to  wreck  *,  in  proportion  as 
they  happen  by  quicker  or  flower  degrees,  the  Incon¬ 
veniences  are  greater  or  fmaller. 

Prices,  we  have  faid,  are  made  to  rife  by  compe¬ 
tition.  If  the  competition  of  the  ftrangers  was  what 
raifed  them,  the  diftrefs  upon  the  manufa61urers  will 
be  in  proportion  to  the  fuddennefs  of  their  deferting 
the  market.  If  the  competition  was  divided  between 
the  ftrangers  and  the  home- con  Turners,  the  inconve¬ 
niences  which  enfue  will  be  lefs  5  becanfe  the  defer- 
tion  of  the  ftrangers  will  be  in  fome  meafure  made  up 
by  an  increafe  of  home-confumption  w^hich  w'ill  follow 
upon  the  fall  of  prices.  And  if,  in  the  third  cafe,  the 
natives  have  been  fo  imprudent,  as  not  only  to  fup- 
port  a  competition  with  the  ftrangers,  and  thereby 
difguft  them  from  coming  any  more  to  market,  but 
even  to  continue  the  competition  betw^een  themfelves, 
the  whole  lofs  fuftained  by  the  revolution  ivill  be  na¬ 
tional.  Wealth  W’ill  ceafe  to  augment  *,  but  the  incon¬ 
veniences,  in  place  of  being  felt  by  the  manufadlurers, 
will  only  affe61  the  ftate  *,  thefe  will  continue  in  afflu¬ 
ence,  extolling  the  generofity  of  their  countrymen,  and 
defpifing  the  poverty  of  the  ftrangers  who  had  enrich¬ 
ed  them. 

Domeftic  luxury  will  here  prove  an  expedient  for 
preferving  from  ruin  the  Induftrious  part  of  a  people, 
who  in  fubfifting  themfelves  had  enriched  their  country. 
No  change  will  follow"  in  their  condition  ;  they  wdll  go 
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on  with  a  painful  aflTiduity  to  labour  ^  and  if  the  confe-  Pnncipies. 
quences  of  it  become  now  hurtful  to  one  part  of  the 
ftate,  they  muft  at  leaft  be  allowed  to  be  efientially 
neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  another. 

But  that  luxury  is  no  neceftary  concomitant  of  fo¬ 
reign  trade,  in  a  nation  where  the  true  principles  of  it 
arc  underftood,  will  appear  very  plain,  from  a  contraft 
W’e  are  now  going  to  point  out,  in  the  example  of  a 
modern  ftate,  renowned  for  its  commerce  and  frugality. 

The  country  is  Holland. 

A  fet  of  induftrious  and  frugal  people  tvere  affem- 
bled  in  a  country  by  nature  fubjeft  to  many  inconve¬ 
niences,  the  removing  of  which  necelTarily  employed 
abundance  of  hands.  Their  fituation  upon  the  conti¬ 
nent,  the  pow’er  of  their  former  maflers,  and  the  am¬ 
bition  of  their  neighbours,  obliged  them  to  keep  great 
bodies  of  troops.  Thefe  two  articles  added  to  the 
numbers  of  the  community,  without  either  enriching 
the  ftate  by  their  labour  exported,  or  producing  food 
for  themfelves  or  countrymen. 

The  fcheme  of  a  commonwealth  was  calculated  to 
draw  together  the  induftrious  ^  but  it  has  been  ftill 
more  ufeful  in  fubfifting  them  ;  the  republican  form 
of  government  being  there  greatly  fubdivided,  ^  vefts 
authority  fuffleient  in  every  part  of  it,  to  make  fuitable 
proviflon  for  their  own  fubfiftence  j  and  the  tie  which 
unites  them,  regards  only  matters  of  public  concern. 

Had  the  w-hole  been  governed  by  one  fovereign,  or  by 
one  council,  this  important  matter  never  could  have 
been  effefled. 

It  would  be  impoflible  for  the  moft  able  minifter 
that  ever  lived,  to  provide  nourifhment  for  a  country 
fo  extended  as  France,  or  even  as  England,  fuppoflng 
thefe  as  fully  peopled  as  Holland  is  •,  even  although 
it  ftiould  be  admitted  that  a  fuffleient  quantity  of  food 
might  be  found  in  other  countries  for  their  fubfiftence. 

The  enterprife  would  be  too  great,  abuies  w’ould  mul¬ 
tiply  y  the  confequence  w’ould  be,  thtt  the  inhabitants 
would  die  for  want.  But  in  Holland,  the  cafe  is  dif¬ 
ferent  :  every  little  town  takes  care  of  its  own  inha¬ 
bitants  ;  and  this  care  being  the  obje£l  of  application 
and  profit  to  fo  many  perfons,  is  accomplifhed  with 
fuccefs. 

When  once  it  is  laid  down  as  a  maxim  in  a  coun¬ 
try,  that  food  muft  of  neceflity  be  got  from  abroad  in 
order  to  feed  the  inhabitants  at  home,  the  corn-trade 
becomes  confiderable,  and  at  the  fame  time  certain,  re¬ 
gular,  and  permanent.  This  was  the  cafe  in  Holland  . 
as  the  inhabitants  were  induftrious,  the  neceffary  con¬ 
fequence  has  been,  a  very  extraordinary  multiplica¬ 
tion  and  at  the  fame  time  fuch  an  abundance  of 
grain,  that,  inftead  of  being  in  want  themfelves,  they 
often  fupply  their  neighbours.  There  are  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  England’s  being  fupplied  with  grain  from 
thence  j  and,  w’hich  is  ftill  more  extraordinary,  from 
the  re-exportation  of  the  very  produce  of  its  own  fruit¬ 
ful  foil. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  only  way  to  fup¬ 
port  induftry,  is  to  provide  a  fupply  of  fubfiftence, 
conftantly  proportional  to  the  demand  that  may  be 
made  for  it.  This  is  a  precaution  indifpenfably  ne- 
ceflary  for  preventing  hurtful  competition.  ^  This  is 
the  particular  care  of  the  Dutch  :  fo  long  as  it  can  be 
effeflual,  their  ftate  can  fear  no  decline  j  but  when¬ 
ever  they  come  to  be  diftrefled  in  the  markets,  upon 
S  f  2  which 
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which  they  depend  for  fubfidence,  they  will  fink  into 
ruin.  It  is  by  mere  dint  of  frugality,  cheap  and  par- 
fimonious  living,  that  the  navigation  of  this  induflri- 
ous -people  is  iupported.  Condant  employment,  and 
an  accumulation  of  almoil  imperceptible  gains,  fill 
their  coffers  with  wealth,  in  fpite  of  the  large  outgo¬ 
ings,  to  which  their  own  proper  nourifhment  yearly 
forces  them.  The  large  profits  upon  induflry  in  other 
countries,  which  are  no  proof  of  generofity,  but  a  fa¬ 
tal  effed  of  a  fcanty  fubfifience,  is  far  from  dazzling 
their  eyes.  They  feldom  are  found  in  the  lift  of 
competitors  at  any  foreign  port  ;  if  they  have  their 
cargo  to  difpofe  of,  they  wait  with  pleafure  in  their 
own  velTels,  confuming  their  own  provifions,  and  at 
laft  accept  of  what  others  have  left.  It  may  be  faid, 
that  many  other  circumftanccs  concur  in  favour  of  the 
Dutch,  befides  the  article  of  fubfiftence.  Without  dif- 
puting  this  matter,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  if  a  com¬ 
putation  be  made  of  the  hands  employed  in  providing 
fubfiftence,  and  of  thofe  who  are  feverally  taken  up 
in  fupplying  every  other  want,  their  numbers  will  be 
found  nearly  to  balance  one  another  in  the  moft  luxu¬ 
rious  countries.  From  this  we  may  conclude,  that 
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the  article  of  food,  among  the  lower  claftes,  inuft  bear  Principles^ 
a  very  high  proportion  to  all  the  other  articles  of  their 
confumption  j  and  therefore  a  diminution  upon  the 
price  of  fubfiftence,  muft  be  of  infinite  confequence  to 
manufaclurers  who  are  obliged  to  buy  it.  From  this 
confideration,  let  us  judge  of  the  confequence  of  fuch 
augmentations  upon  the  price  of  grain  as  are  familiar 
to  us  y  30  or  4c  per  cent,  feems  nothing.  Now’^  this 
augmentation  operates  upon  two-thirds,  at  leaft,  of  the 
whole  expence  of  a  labouring  man  :  let  any  one  who 
lives  in  tolerable  affluence  make  the  application  of  this 
to  himfelf,  and  examine  how  he  would  manage  his 
affairs,  if,  by  accidents  of  rains  or  winds,  his  expences 
were  to  rife  30  per  cent,  without  a  pofflbility  of  re- 
ftraining  them  5  for  this  is  unfortunately  the  cafe  with 
all  the  lower  clalTes.  From  whence  it  may  be  con¬ 
cluded,  that  the  keeping  food  cheap,  and  flill  more  the 
prel'erving  it  at  all  times  at  an  equal  ftandard,  is  the 
fountain  of  the  wealth  of  Holland  j.  and  that  any  hurt¬ 
ful  competition  in  this  article  muft ‘beget  a  diforder 
which  will  afft6l  the  whole  of  the  manufacturers  of  a 
ftate. 
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Commercy  COMMERCY,  a  handfome  town  of  France  in  the 
'  ll  duchy  of  Bar,  with  the  title  of  a  principality,  and  a 
Commina-  magnificent  caftle.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Meufe,  in 
.  ^^7-  .  E.  Long.  5.  24.  N.  Lat.  48-  20. 

COMPviERSONI A.  See  Botany  Index, 
COMMINATION,  an  office  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England,  appointed  to  be  read  on  Afh- 
Wednefday,  or  the  firft  day  of  Lent.  It  is  fubftitu- 
ted  in  the  room  of  that  godly  difeipline  in  the  primitive 
churchy  by  which  (as  the  introdu6lion  to  the  office 
expreffes  it),  “  fuch  perfons,  as  flood  convlfted  of  no¬ 
torious  fins,  were  put  to  open  penance,  and  puniftied 
in  this  world,  that  their  fouls  might  be  faved  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord  \  and  that  others,  admonifhed  by 
their  example,  might  he  the  more  afraid  to  oftend.” 
This  difcipllne,  in  after  ages,  degenerated,  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  into  a  formal  confeffion  of  fins  upon 
Affi  Wednefday,  and  the  empty  ceremony  of  Iprink- 
ling  afties  upon  the  heads  of  the  people.  Our  reform¬ 
ers  wifely  reje6led  this  ceremony,  as  mere  ihadow 
and  ftiovv  ;  and  fubftituted  this  office  in  its  room,  which 
is  denunciation  of  God'^s  anger  and  judgment  againjl 
fnnerSy  that  the  people,  being  apprifed  of  God’s  wrath 
and  indignation  againft  fin,  may  not,  through  want  of 
difcipllne  in  the  church,  be  encouraged  to  follow  and 
purfue  them  *,  but  rather  be  moved  to  fupply  that  dif¬ 
cipllne  to  themfelves,  and  fo  as  to  avoid  being  judged 
and  condemned  at  the  tribunal  of  God. 

COMMINATORY,  an  appellation  given  to  what¬ 
ever  threatens  punifhment,  or  fome  penalty.  Thus, 
in  France,  when  an  exile  is  enjoined  not  to  return  un¬ 
der  pain  of  death,  it  is  deemed  a  comminotory  penalty  j 
fince,  if  he  do  return,  it  is  not  ftricftly  executed  j 
but  a  fecond  injun<fllon  is  laid  on  him,  which  is  more 
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than  comminatory,  and,  from  the  day  of  the  ciate 
thereof,  imports  death  without  remedy.  j) 

COMMINGES,  a  province  of  France,  45  miles  in  Connmif- 
length,  and  15  in  breadth  •,  bounded  on  the  north  by  .  . 

Gafeony,  on  the  fouth  by  Catalonia,  on  the  eaft  by 
Coufierans,  and  on  the  weft  by  Bigorre.  Its  princi¬ 
pal  trade  confifts  in  cattle,  mules,  and  corn.  St  Ber¬ 
trand  is  the  capital  town. 

COMMINU'FION,  denotes  the  breaking,  or  rather 
grinding,  a  body  to  very  fmall  particles. 

COMMIRE,  joHN,  a  celebrated  Latin  poet,  born 
at  Ainboife  in  1625,  entered  into  the  fociety  of  the 
Jefuits,  and  taught  polite  literature  and  divinity.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1702.  We  have  a  volume  of  his 
Latin  poems,  and  a  colleftion  of  his  pofthumous 
works.  His  odes  and  fables  are  more  particularly  ad¬ 
mired. 

COMMISSARY,  In  the  ecckfiaftical  law,  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  biftiop,  who  exercifes  fpiiitual  jurifdiflion  in 
places  of  a  diocefe  fo  far  from  the  epifcopal  fee,  that 
the  chancellor  cannot  call  the  people  to  the  bifhop’s 
principal  confiftory  court,  without  giving  them  too 
much  inconveniency. 

CoMMissARY-Coiirty  in  Scotland,  a  court  originally 
conftituted  by  the  biflrops  for  executing  in  their  name 
an  ufurped  iurirdi<5lion  *,  and  was  anciently  called  the 
hiflop'^s  courty  curia  Chriftianitatisy  or  confjlorial  court. 

This  court  was  modelled  by  C^ecn  Mary  at  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  and  continues  to  this  day. 

Commissary,  in  a  military  fenfe,  is  of  difterent 
forts. 

CoMMissARr-General  of  the  MitferSy  an  officer  ap¬ 
pointed  to  mufter  the  army,  as  often  as  the  general 
thinks  proper,  in  order  to  know  the  ftrength  of  each 
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Commif-  regiment  and  company,  to  receive  and  infpedl  the 
i'ary,  mulier-rolis,  and  to  keep  an  exadl  Itate  of  the  ftrength 
Commif-  army. 

,  COMMISSJRT  of  Horfes,  an  officer  In  the  artillery, 
appointed  to  have  the  infpedlion  of  the  artillery-hoifes, 
to  fee  them  muftered,  and  to  fend  fuch  orders  as  he 
receives  from  the  commanding  officer  of  the  artillery, 
by  fome  of  the  condudors  of  horfes,  of  which  he  has 
a  certain  number  for  his  affiftants. 

Commissary  of  Provifions^  an  officer  who  has  the 
cha  ue  of  lurnilhing  the  army  with  provlfions. 

Commissary  of  Stores^  an  officer  in  the  artillery  who 
has  tile  charge  of  all  the  ftores,  for  which  he  is  ac¬ 
countable  to  the  office  of  ordnance. 

COMMISSION,  in  common  law,  the  warrant  or 
letters  patent,  which  all  perfons  exercifing  jurifdiclion 
have  to  empower  them  to  hear  or  determine  any  caufe 
or  fait ;  as  the  commiffion  of  the  judges,  Sic. 

Commission  of  Bankruptcy^  is  the  commiffion  that 
llTues  from  the  lord  chancellor,  on  a  perfon’s  becom¬ 
ing  a  bankrupt  within  any  of  the  flatutes,  diretled  to 
certain  commlffioners  appointed  to  examine  into  it, 
and  to  fecure  the  bankrupt’s  lands  and  effe^ls  for  the 
fatlsfa<5lion  of  his  creditors.  See  the  article  Bank¬ 
rupt. 

The  proceedings  on  a  commiffion  of  bankruptcy 
may  be  divided,  i.  Into  thofe  which  affe6i  the  bank¬ 
rupt  hlmfelf.  2.  Into  thofe  which  affe61:  his  property. 
Bladji,  I.  As  to  thofe  of  the  former  kind,  there  mull,  in 

Comment,  ^be  firlt  place,  be  a  petition  to  the  lord  chancellor  by 
one  creditor  to  the  amount  of  lool.  or  by  two  to 
the  amount  of  150I.  or  by  three  or  more  to  the 
amount  of  200k  \  upon  which  he  grants  a  coromif- 
fion  to  fuch  difcieet  perfons  as  to  him  lliall  feem  good, 
who  are  then  llyled  commlffioners  of  bankrupt.  bhe 
petitioners,  to  prevent  malicious  applications,  mud  be 
bound  in  a  feciirity  of  200I.  to  make  the  party 
amends,  in  cafe  they  do  not  prove  him  a  bankrupt. 
And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  receive  any  money  or 
effe^ls  from  the  bankrupt,  as  a  recompenfc  for  filing 
out  the  commiffion,  fo  as  to  receive  more  than  their 
rateable  dividends  of  the  bankrupt’s  eflate,  they  forfeit 
not  only  what  they  ihall  have  fo  received,  but  their 
wffiole  debt.  When  the  commiffion  is  awarded  and  if- 
fued,  the  commlffioners  are  to  meet  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pence,  and  to  take  an  oath  for  the  due  execution  of 
their  comm'ffion,  and  to  be  allowed  a  fum  not  exceed¬ 
ing  20s.  per  diem  each,  at  every  fitting.  And  no  com¬ 
miffion  of  onnkruptcy  ihall  abate  or  be  void  on  any 
demli’e  on  the  crown. 

When  the  commiffioners  have  received  their  com¬ 
miffion,  they  are  full  to  receive  proof  of  the  perfon’s 
being  a  trader,  and  having  committed  fome  a£l  of 
bankruptcy  ^  and  then  to  declare  him  bankrupt,  if  pro¬ 
ved  fo  ;  and  to  give  notice  thereof  in  the  gazette,  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  appoint  three  meetiiigs.  At  one 
of  thefe  meetings  an  cleclion  mull  be  made  of  af- 
fignees,  or  perfons  to  whom  the  bankrupt’s  eflate  ffiall 
be  affigned,  and  in  wdiom  it  Ihall  be  veiled  for  the  be- 
neft  of  the  creditors  \  which  affignees  are  chofen  by 
the  mnjcr  part,  in  value,  of  the  creditors  wffio  fliall 
then  have  proved  their  debts  j  but  may  be  originally 
appo’nted  by  the  commlffioners,  and  afterwards  ap¬ 
proved  or  reje£led  by  the  creditors  ;  but  no  creditors 
ffiail  be  admitted  to  vote  in  the  choice  of  affignees, 
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whofe  debt,  on  the  balance  of  accounts,  does  not  Comrail^ 
amount  to  lol.  And  at  the  third  meeting  at  far- . 
theft,  which  mull  be  on  the  42d  day  after  the  adver- 
tifement  in  the  gazette,  the  bankrupt,  upon  notice  al- 
fo  perfonally  ferved  upon  him,  or  left  at  his  ufual 
place  of  abode,  muft  lurrender  hlmfelf  perfonally  to' 
the  commiffioners,  and  muft  thenceforth  in  all  refpects 
conform  to  the  dire6lions  of  the  ftatuies  of  bankrupt¬ 
cy  5  or,  in  default  thereof,  fhall  be  guilty  of  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy,  and  ffiall  fulTer  death,  and 
his  goods  and  eilate  ffiall  be  divided  among  his  credi¬ 
tors. 

In  cafe  the  bankrupt  abfeonds,  or  is  likely  to  run 
away  between  the  time  of  the  commiffion  iffued  and 
the  laft  day  of  furrender,  he  may,  by  Warrant  from  any 
judge  or  juftice  of  the  peace,  be  apprehended  and  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  county  gaol,  in  order  to  be  forthcom¬ 
ing  to  the  commiffioners,  who  are  alfo  empowered 
immediately  to  grant  a  warrant  for  felzing  his  goods 
and  papers. 

When  the  bankrupt  appears,  the  commiffioners  are  to 
examine  him  touching  all  matters  relating  to  his  trade 
and  efre6ls.  They  may  alfo  fummon  before  them,  and 
examine,  the  bankrupt’s  wife,  and  any  other  perfon 
whatfoever,  as  to  all  matters  relating  to  the  bankrupt’s 
affairs  :  And  in  cafe  any  of  them  lliall  refufc  to  anlwer, 
or  ffiall  not  anfvver  fully,  to  any  lawful  quedion,  or  ffiall 
refufe  to  fubferibe  fuch  their  examination,  the  commif¬ 
fioners  may  commit  them  to  prifon  without  bail,  till 
they  make  and  fign  a  full  anlwer  j  the  commiffioners 
fpecifying  in  their  w'arrant  of  commitment  the  qucllioii 
fo  refufed  to  be  anfwered.  And  any  gaoler,  permit¬ 
ting  fuch  perfon  to  efcape  or  go  out  of  prifon,  lliall 
forfeit  500I.  to  the  creditors. 

The  bankrupt,  upon  this  examination,  is  bound,  up¬ 
on  pain  of  death,  to  make  a  full  diicovery  of  all  hij 
ellcite  and  effeds  as  well  in  expe^lancy  as  poffeffion, 
and  how  he  has  difpofed  of  the  fame  ;  together  with 
all  books  and  writings  relating  thereto  :  and  is  to  de¬ 
liver  up  all  in  his  power  to  the  commiffioners  (ex¬ 
cept  the  necefiary  apparel  of  hlmfelf,  his  ufife,  and 
his  children)  \  or,,  in  cafe  be  conceals  or  embezzles 
any  efi*e£ls  to  the  amount  of  20I.  or  withholds  any 
byok  or  writings,  with  intent  to  defraud  his  credi¬ 
tors,  he  ffiall  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy. 

After  the  time  allowed  the  bankrupt  for  fuch  dlfco- 
very  is  expired,  any  other  perfon  voluntarily  difeo- 
vering  any  part  of  his  eflate  before  unknown  to  lire 
affignees,  fliall  be  entitled  to  five  per  cent,  out  of  the- 
effrdls  fo  difcovered,  and  fuch  farther  reward  as  the 
affionees  and  commiffioners  fhall  think  proper.  And 
any  trnftee  wilfully  concealing  the  eilate  of  any  bank¬ 
rupt,  after  the  expiration  of  42  days,  fliall  forfeit  rook 
and  double  the  value  of  the  eilate  concealed,  to  the 
creditors. 

Hitherto  every  thing  is  in  fai'our  of  the  creditors  ; 
and  the  law  Teems  to  be  pretty  rigid  and  fevere  againfl 
the  bankrupt  *,  but,  in  cafe  he  proves  honell,  it  makes 
him  full  amends  for  all  this  rigour  and  feverlty.  For, 
if  the  bankrupt  hath  made  an  ingenuous  difeovery, 
hath  conformed  to  the  'dire<!:lions  of  the  law,  and  hath 
a<5lcd  in  all  points  to  the  fatisfadlion  of  his  creditors; 
and  if  they,  or  four  parts  in  five  of  them  in  number 
and  value  (but  none  of  them  creditors  fat  iefs  than. 
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Commif«  20I.  will  fign  a  certificate  to  that  purport ;  the  com- 
mllTioners  are  then  to  authenticate  fuch  certificate 
'  ''  '  under  their  hands  and  feals,  and  to  tranfmlt  it  to  the 

lord  chancellor  :  and  he,  or  two  judges  whom  he  (hall 
appoint,  on  oath  made  by  the  bankrupt  that  fuch  cer¬ 
tificate  was  obtained  without  fraud,  may  allow  the 
fame  j  or  difallow  it,  upon  caufe  fliown  by  any  of  the 
creditors  of  the  bankrupt. 

If  no  caufe  be  fhown  to  the  contrary,  the  certifi¬ 
cate  is  allowed  of  courfe  j  and  then  the  bankrupt  is 
entitled  to  a  decent  and  reafonable  allowance  out  of 
his  effe£ls,  for  his  future  fupport  and  maintenance, 
and  to  put  him  in  a  way  of  honeft  induftry.  This  al¬ 
lowance  is  alfo  in  proportion  to  his  former  good  be¬ 
haviour,  in  the  early  difcovery  of  the  decline  of  his 
affairs,  and  thereby  giving  his  creditors  a  large  di¬ 
vidend.  For  if  his  efedls  will  not  pay  one  half  of  his 
debts,  or  los.  in  the  pound,  he  is  left  to  the  difcretion 
of  the  commiflioners  and  affignees,  to  have  a  compe¬ 
tent  fum  allowed  him,  not  exceeding  3  per  cent,  j  but 
if  they  pay  los.  in  the  pound,  he  is  to  be  allowed 
5  per  cent.;  if  I2S.  6d.  then  7-  per  cent.;  and  if 
15s.  in  the  pound,  then  the  bankrupt  fliall  be  allow¬ 
ed  10  per  cent. ;  provided  that  fuch  allow’ance  do  not 
in  the  firft  cafe  exceed  200I.  in  the  fecond  250I.  and  in 
the  third  300I. 

Befides  this  allowance,  he  has  alfo  an  indemnity 
granted  him,  of  being  free  and  difcharged  for  ever 
f^rom  all  debts  owing  by  him  at  the  time  he  became  a 
bankrupt ;  even  though  judgment  fliall  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  againft  him,  and  he  lies  in  prifon  upon  execution 
for  fuch  debts  ;  and,  for  that  among  other  purpofes, 
all  proceedings  on  comraiflion  of  bankrupt,  are,  on  pe¬ 
tition,  to  be  entered  on  record,  as  a  perpetual  bar 
againfl:  a6lions  to  be  commenced  upon  this  account : 
though,  in  general,  the  production  of  the  certificate 
properly  allowed  (hall  be  fudiclent  evidence  of  all  pre¬ 
vious  proceedings.  Thus  the  bankrupt  becomes  a 
clear  man  again  ;  and,  by  the  alTiftance  of  his  allow¬ 
ance  and  his  own  induflry,  may  become  an  ufeful  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  commonwealth  ;  which  is  the  rather  to  be 
expected,  as  he  cannot  be  entitled  to  thefe  benefits, 
but  by  the  teftimony  of  his  creditors  themfclves  of  his 
honelt  and  ingenuous  difpofition  ;  and  unlefs  his  failures 
have  been  owing  to  misfortunes,  rather  than  to  mif- 
conduCt  and  extravagance. 

2.  As  to  the  proceedings  which  affeCt  the  bankrupt’s 
property. 

By  virtue  of  the  (latutes  before  mentioned,  all  the 
perfonal  eftate  and  effeCts  of  the  bankrupt  are  con- 
iidered  as  vefted,  by  the  aCl  of  bankruptcy.  In  the  fu¬ 
ture  afiignees  of  his  commiffioners,  whether  they  be 
goods  in  aClual  pofiefiion,  or  debts,  contraCls,  and  other 
chofes  in  aClIon ;  and  the  commifiioners  by  their  w^ar- 
rant  may  caufe  any  houfe  or  tenement  of  the  bankrupt 
to  be  broken  open,  in  order  to  enter  upon  and  feize  the 
fame.  And  wdien  the  afiignees  are  chofen  or  approved 
by  the  creditors,  the  commiflioners  are  to  affign  every 
thing  over  to  them  ;  and  the  property  of  every  part  of 
the  efiate  is  thereby  as  fully  veiled  in  them  as  it  ^vas 
in  the  bankrupt  themfelf,  and  they  have  the  fame  re¬ 
medies  to  recover  it. 

The  property  vefted  In  the  afiignees  Is  the  whole 
that  the  bankrupt  had  In  himfelf,  at  the  time  he  com¬ 
mitted  the  firft  aCl  of  bankruptcy,  or  that  has  been 
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vefted  In  him  fincc,  before  his  debts  are  fatisfied  or  Commif- 
agreed  for.  Therefore  it  is  ufually  fald,  that  once  a 
bankrupt,  and  always  a  bankrupt  :  by  which  is  meant,  “V”" 
that  a  plain  direCl  ad  of  bankruptcy  once  committed, 
cannot  be  purged,  or  explained  away,  by  any  fubfe- 
quent  conduCt,  as  a  dubious  equivocal  ad  may  be ;  but 
that,  if  a  commKTnn  is  afterward  awarded,  the  com- 
milTion  and  the  property  of  the  affignees  fliall  have  a  re¬ 
lation,  or  reference,  back  to  the  firft  and  original  ad  of 
bankruptcy.  Infomuch  that  all  tranfadions  of  the 
bankrupt  are  from  that  time  abfolutely  null  and  void, 
either  with  regard  to  the  alienation  of  his  propertv,  or 
the  receipt  of  his  debts  from  fuch  as  are  privy  to  his 
bankruptcy ;  for  they  are  no  longer  his  property,  or 
his  debts,  but  thpfe  of  the  future  affignees.  And  if  an 
execution  be  fued  out,  but  not  ferved  and  executed 
on  the  bankrupt’s  effeds  till  after  the  ad  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  it  is  void,  as  againft  the  affignees.  But  the 
king  is  not  bound  by  this  fiditious  relation,  nor  Is 
within  the  ftatutes  of  bankrupts  ;  for  if,  after  the  ad 
of  bankruptcy  committed,  and  before  the  affignment 
of  his  effeds,  an  extent  ifiues  for  the  debt  of  the 
crown,  the  goods  are  bound  thereby.  In  France  this 
dodrine  of  relation  is  carried  to  a  very  great  length  : 
for  there,  every  ad  of  a  merchant,  for  ten  days  prece¬ 
dent  to  the  ad  of  bankruptcy,  is  prefumed  to  be  frau¬ 
dulent,  and  is  therefore  void.  But  with  us  the  law 
(lands  upon  a  more  reafonable  footing ;  for  as  thefe 
ads  of  bankruptcy  may  fometimes  be  fecret  to  all  but 
a  few,  and  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  trade  to  carry 
this  notion  to  its  utmoft  length,  it  is  provided  by  ftat. 

19  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  that  no  money  paid  by  a  bankrupt 
to  a  hone Jide^  or  real,  creditor,  in  a  courfe  of  trade, 
even  after  an  ad  of  bankruptcy  done,  fliall  be  liable 
to  be  refunded.  Nor  by  ftat.  I  Jac.  I.  c.  15.  (hall  any 
debtor  of  a  bankrupt  that  pays  him  his  debt  without 
knowing  of  his  bankruptcy,  be  liable  to  account  for  it 
again.  The  intention  of  this  relative  power  being 
only  to  reach  fraudulent  tranfadions,  and  not  to  dlf- 
trefs  the  fair  trader. 

The  affignees  may  puifue  any  legal  method  of  re¬ 
covering  this  property  fo  vefted  in  them  by  their  owm 
authority  ;  but  cannot  commence  a  fuit  in  equity,  nor 
compound  any  debts  owing  to  the  bankrupt,  nor  refer 
any  matters  to  arbitration,  without  the  confent  of  the 
creditors,  or  the  major  part  of  them  in  value,  at  a 
meeting  to  be  held  in  purfuance  of  notice  in  the  ga¬ 
zette. 

When  they  have  got  in  all  the  effeds  they  can  rea- 
fonably  hope  for,  and  reduced  them  to  ready  money, 
the  affignees  mud,  within  12  months  after  the  com- 
mifiion  iffued,  give  2i  days  notice  to  the  creditors  of 
a  meeting  for  a  dividend  or  diftribution  ;  at  which 
time  they  muft  produce  their  accounts,  and  verify 
them  upon  oath.  If  required.  And  then  the  commif¬ 
fioners  fliall  dired  a  dividend  to  be  made,  at  fo  much 
in  the  pound,  to  all  creditors  who  have  before  proved, 
or  (hall  then  prove,  their  debts.  This  dividend  muft 
be  made  equally,  and  In  a  rateable  proportion,  to  all 
the  creditors,  according  to  the  quantity  of  their  debts  ; 
no  regard  being  had  to  the  quality  of  them.  Mort¬ 
gages,  indeed,  for  which  the  creditor  has  a  real  fecu- 
rity  In  his  own  hands,  are  entirely  fafe  ;  for  the  com- 
mifiion  of  bankrupt  reaches  only  the  equity  of  re¬ 
demption,  So  are  all  perfonal  debts,  where  the  cre¬ 
ditor 
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Cemmif-  ditor  has  a  chattel  in  his  hands,  or  a  pledge  or  pawn, 
fjon.  for  the  payment,  or  has  taken  the  debtor’s  lands  or 

'  goods  in  execution.  And,  upon  the  equity  of  the 

flat.  8  An.  c.  14.  (which  dire6ls,  that  upon  all  execu¬ 
tions  of  goods  being  on  any  premifes  demifed  to  a  te¬ 
nant,  one  year’s  rent  and  no  more  fliall,  if  due,  be 
paid  to  the  landlord)  it  hath  alfo  been  held,  that  under 
a  commilTion  of  bankrupt,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
llatute  execution,  the  landlord  (hall  be  allowed  his  ar¬ 
rears  of  rent  to  the  fame  amount,  in  preference  to  o- 
ther  creditors,  even  though  he  hath  negledled  to  dif- 
trein  w^hile  the  goods  remained  on  the  premiffes  5 
which  he  is  otherwife  entitled  to  do  for  his  entire 
rent,  be  the  quantum  w^hat  it  may.  But  otherwdfe 
judgments  and  recognizes  (both  which  are  debts 
of  record,  and  therefore  at  other  times  have  a  pri¬ 
ority),  and  alfo  bonds  and  obligations  by  deed  or  fpe- 
eial  inflrument  (which  are  called  deeds  by  fpecialty, 
and  are  ufually  the  next  in  order),  thefe  are  all  put  on 
a  level  with  debts  by  mere  fimple  contrail,  and  all 
paid  part  pajfiu  Nay,  fo  far  is  this  matter  carried, 
that,  by  the  exprefs  provilion  of  the  flatutes,  debts 
not  due  at  the  time  of  the  dividend  made,  as  bonds 
or  notes  of  hand,  payable  at  a  future  day,  fhall  be 
paid  equally  wdth  the  reft,  allowing  a  difcount  or 
drawback  in  proportion.  And  infurances,  and  obli¬ 
gations  upon  bottomry  or  refpondentia,  bona  fide^ 
made  by  the  bankrupt,  though  forfeited  after  the 
commifliop  is  awarded,  fhall  be  looked  upon  in  the 
fame  light  as  debts  contracted  before  any  aft  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

Within  18  months  after  the  commiflion  iflued,  a 
fecond  and  final  dividend  fhall  be  made,  unlefs  all  the 
effefts  were  exhaufted  by  the  firft.  And  if  any  furplus 
remains,  after  paying  every  creditor  his  full  debt,  it 
fhall  be  reftored  to  the  bankrupt.  This  is  a  cafe 
which  fometimes  happens  to  men  in  trade,  who  invo¬ 
luntarily,  or  at  leaft  unwarily,  commit  afts  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  by  abfconding  and  the  like,  w’hile  their  effefts 
are  more  than  fufficient  to  pay  their  creditors.  And 
if  any  fufpicious  or  malevolent  creditor  will  take  the 
advantage  of  fuch  afts,  and  fue  out  a  commiftion,  the 
bankrupt  has  no  remedy,  but  muft  quietly  fubmit  to 
the  effefts  of  his  own  imprudence  :  except  that,  upon 
fatisfaftion  made  to  all  the  creditors,  the  commifTion 
may  be  fuperfeded.  This  cafe  may  alfo  happen  when 
a  knave  is  defirous  of  defrauding  his  creditors,  and  is 
compelled,  by  a  Commiffion,  to  do  them  that  juftice 
which  otherwife  he  wanted  to  evade.  And  there¬ 
fore,  though  the  ufual  rule  is,  that  all  intereft  on  debts 
carrying  intereft  fhall  ceafe  from  the  time  of  iffuing 
the  commiftion,  yet  in  cafe  of  a  furplus  left  after  pay¬ 
ment  of  every  debt,  fuch  intereft  fliall  again  revive, 
and  be  chargeable  on  the  bankrupt  or  his  reprefenta- 
tives. 

Commiffion  of  Lunacy^  iffues  out  of  the  Court  of 
chancery,  whether  a  pcrfon  reprefented  to  be  a  luna¬ 
tic,  be  fo  or  not.  See  Lunacy. 

Commission  of  Teinds^  a  court  at  Edinburgh,  which 
came  in  place  of  a  committee  of  the  Scottifh  parlia¬ 
ment,  for  erefting  new  pariflies,  and  valuing  teinds 
for  the  fupport  of  the  clergy.  It  is  veftcd  in  the  lords 
of  feftion.  See  Law  Index. 

CoMMissioN-officers,  See  Officers. 

Commission,  in  Commerce,  See  Factorage# 
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COMMISSIONER,  a  perfon  authorized  by  com-  Cpmif- 
miillon,  letters  patent,  or  other  lawful  warrant,  to 
examine  any  matters,  or  execute  any  lawful  commif-  commix. 
fion.  tion. 

Commissioner  in  the  General  Affemhly  of  the  church  — v-*— • 
of  Scotland.  See  Assembly  (^General). 

Commissioners  of  the  Cujloms,  See  Customs. 

Commissioners  of  Excife.  See  Excise. 

Commissioners  of  the  Navy.  See  Navy. 

Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treafury,  See  Trea¬ 
sury  and  Exchequer. 

COMMISSURE,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  authors 
for  the  fmall  metufes  or  interfaces  of  bodies  j  or  the 
little  clefts  betw’een  the  particles :  efpecially  when 
thofe  particles  are  broadifh  and  flat,  and  lie  contigu¬ 
ous  to  one  another,  like  thin  plates  and  lamellae.  The 
word  literally  fignifies  a  joining  or  connefting  of  one 
thing  to  another. 

Commissure,  in  ArchiteBure^  &c.  denotes  the 
joint  of  two  ftones,  or  the  application  of  the  furface  of 
the  one  to  that  of  the  other.  See  Masonry. 

Among  anatomifts,  commiffure  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed 
for  a  future  of  the  cranium  or  Ikull.  See  Suture. 

COMMITMENT,  in  criminal  law,  is  the  fending 
to  prifon  a  perfon  w’ho  hath  been  guilty  of  any  crime. 

This  takes  place  where  the  offence  is  not  bailable,  or 
the  party  cannot  find  bail  j  muft  be  by  proper  war¬ 
rant,  containing  the  caufe  of  the  commitment ;  and 
continues  till  put  an  end  to  by  the  courfe  of  law 
(fee  Trial)  \  imprifonment  being  intended  only  for 
fafe  cuftody,  and  not  for  punifliment  (See  Arrest¬ 
ment  and  Bail).  In  this  dubious  interval  between 
the  commitment  and  trial,  a  prifoner  ought  to  be  ufed 
wdth  the  utmoft  humanity  *,  and  neither  be  loaded 
with  needlefs  fetters,  nor  fubjefted  to  other  hardfiiips 
than  fuch  as  are  abfolutely  requifite  for  the  purpofe  of 
confinement  only  :  though  what  are  fo  requifite  muft 
too  often  be  left  to  the  diferetion  of  the  gaolers  5  who 
are  frequently  a  mercilefs  race  of  men,  and,  by  being 
converfant  in  feenes  of  mifery,  fteeled  againft  any  ten¬ 
der  fen  ration. 

COMMITTEE,  one  or  more  perfons  to  whom  the 
confideration  or  ordering  of  a  matter  is  referred, 
either  by  fome  court,  or  by  the  confent  of  parties  to 
whom  it  belongs. 

Committee  of  Parliament^  a  certain  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  appointed  by  the  houfe  for  the  examination  of  a 
bill,  making  a  report  of  an  inquiry,  procefs  of  the  houfe, 

Sec.  See  Parliament. 

Sometimes  the  whole  houfe  is  refolved  into  a  com¬ 
mittee  y  on  which  occafion  each  perfon  has  a  right  to 
fpeak  and  reply  as  much  and  as  often  as  he  pleafes  :  an 
expedient  they  ufually  have  recourfe  to  in  extraordinary 
cafes,  and  where  any  thing  is  to  be  thoroughly  can- 
vaffed.  When  the  houfe  is  not  in  a  committee,  each 
gives  his  opinion  regularly,  and  is  only  allow’ed  to  fpeak 
once,  urdefs  to  explain  himfelf. 

The  Handing  committees,  appointed  by  every  new 
parliament,  are  thofe  of  privileges  and  eleftions,  of 
religion,  of  grievances,  of  courts  of  juftice,  and  of 
trade  *,  though  only  the  former  aft. 

COMMIXTION,  in  Scots  law,  is  a  method  of  ac¬ 
quiring  property,  by  mixing  or  blending  together  dif¬ 
ferent  fubftances  belonging  to  different  proprietors. 

See  Law  Index* 
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COMMODATE,  Commodatum,  in  the  civil  ju- 
rirprudence,  the  loan  or  free  concefTion  of  any  thing 
moveable  or  Immoveable,  for  a  certain^  time,  on  con- 
-  dltion  of  reftoring  again  the  fame  individual  after  a 
certain  term.  'I'he  commodate  is  a  kind  of  loan  5 
there  is  this  difference,  however,  between  a  loan  and 
a  commodate,  that  the  latter  is  gratis,  and  does  not 
transfer  the  property  :  the  thing  muff  be  returned  in 
effence,  and  without  impairment  *,  fo  that  things  which 
confume  by  ufe  or  time  cannot  be  objedls  of  a  com¬ 
modate,  but  of  a  loan  3  in  regard  they  may  be  return¬ 
ed  in  kind,  though  not  in  identity.  See  Law  In¬ 
dex. 

COMMODIANUS,  Gazeus,  a  Chriftian  author 
in  the  4th  century,  who  wrote  a  work  in  Latin  verfe, 
entitled  Inflruftions  3  the  moral  of  which  is  excellent, 
but  the  verfe  extremely  heavy.  M.  Davies  publiflied 
a  fine  edition  of  it  in  at  the  end  of  Minucius 

Felix. 

COMMODITY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  all 
forts  of  wares  and  merchandifes  whatfoever  that  a  per- 
fon  deals  or  trades  in. 

Staple  Commodities,  fuch  wares  and  merchandifes 
as  are  commonly  and  readily  fold  in  a  market,  or  ex¬ 
ported  abroad  3  being  for  the  moft  part  the  proper 
produce  or  manufadfure  of  the  country. 

-COMMODORE,  a  general  officer  in  the  Britifli 
marine,  invefled  with  the  command  of  a  detachment  of 
fliips  of  war  deftined  on  any  particular  enterprife, 
during  which  time  he  bears  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  in  the  army,  and  is  diflinguifhed  from  the  in¬ 
ferior  fliips  of  his  fquadron  by  a  broad  red  pendant 
tapering  towards  the  outer  end,  and  fometimes  fork¬ 
ed.  The  word  is  corrupted  from  the  Spanifh,  cdt72en- 
dador. 

Commodore  is  alfo  a  name  give  to  fome  fele£l;  flnp 
in  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  who  leads  the  van  in  time 
of  w’^ar,  and  carries  a  light  in  his  top  to  condu^l  the  reft, 
and  keep  them  together.  He  is  alw’ays  the  oldeft  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  fleet  he  commands. 

COMMODUS,  L.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  fon  of 
M.  Antoninus,  iucceeded  his  father  in  the  Roman 
empire.  He  was  naturally  cruel  and  fond  of  indul¬ 
ging  his  licentious  propenfities.  He  wdflied  to  be  call¬ 
ed  Hercules  3  and  like  that  hero,  he  adorned  his 
fhoulders  with  a  lion’s  fkin,  and  armed  his  hand  with 
a  knotted  club.  He  publicly  fought  with  the  gladi¬ 
ators,  and  boafted  of  his  dexterity  in  killing  the  wild 
beafts  in  the  amphitheatre.  He  required  divine  ho¬ 
nours  from  the  fenate,  .and  they  were  granted.  He 
wras  w^ont  to  put  fuch  an  immenfe  quantity  of  gold 
dull  in  his  hair,  that  when  he  appeared  bare-headed  in 
the  funfhine,  his  head  glittered  as  if  furrounded  with 
fun-beams.  Martia,  one  of  his  concubines,  wLofe 
death  he  had  prepared,  poifoned  him  3  but  as  the  poi- 
fon  did  not  quic  kly  operate,  he  was  ftrangled  by  a 
w^reftlcr.  He  died  in  the  31ft  year  of  his  age,  and 
.the  13th  of  his  reign.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  he 
never  trufted  himfelf  to  a  barber  3  but  always  burnt 
Lis  beard,  in  imitation  of  the  tyrant  Dionyfius. 
A.  D.  192. 

COMMON,  Communis,  fomething  that  belongs  to 
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all  alike  3  is  owmed  or  allowed  by  all  3  and  not  confined  Common^ 
to  this  more  than  that.  In  this  fenfe,  coftimon  ftands  — 
oppofed  to  proper,  peculiar,  &c.  Thus,  the  earth  is 
fa  id  to  be  our  common  mother  3  in  the  fir  ft  or  golden 
age  all  things  were  in  common,  as  well  as  the  fun  and 
elements ;  the  name  animal  is  cofnmon  to  man  and  beaft  3 
that  of  fubftance  to  body  and  fpirit. 

Common,  Communia,  (i.  e.  quod  ad  omnes  pertinet),  in 
law,  fignifies  that  foil,  the  ufe  whereof  is  common  to  a 
particular  town  or  lordftnp3  or  it  is  a  profit  that  a  man 
hath  in  the  land  of  another  perfon,  ufually  in  common 
with  others 3  or  a  right  which  a  perfon  hath  to  put  his 
cattle  to  pafturc  into  ground  that  is  not  his  own. 

And  there  is  not  only  common  of  pafture,  but  alfo 
common  of  pifeary,  common  of  eftov’^ers,  common  of 
turbary,  &c.  And  in  all  cafes  of  common,  the  law 
much  refpedls  the  cuftom  of  the  place  3  for  there 
the  rule  is,  confuetudo  loci  ejl  ohfervanda.  See  CoM- 

MONTY. 

Common  Council.  See  Council. 

Common  Law,  that  body  of  law  received  as  rules 
in  parliament  to  alter  the  fame.  See  Law,  Part  11. 

36.  . 

CoMMON-Place  Book,  is  a  regifter  of  what  things 
occur,  worthy  to  be  noted,  in  the  courfe  of  a  man’s 
thinking  or  ftudy,  fo  difpofed  as  that  among  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fubjedls  any  one  may  be  eafily  found.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  making  a  common-place  book  are  many  : 
it  not  only  makes  a  man  read  with  accuracy  and  at¬ 
tention,  but  induces  him  infenfibly  to  think  for  him¬ 
felf,  provided  he  confiders  it  not  fo  much  as  a  regifter 
of  fentiments  that  ftrike  him  in  the  courfe  of  reading, 
but  as  a  regifter  of  his  owm  thoughts  upon  various  fub- 
jeiEls.  Many  valuable  thoughts  occur  even  to  men  of 
no  extraordinary  genius,  Thefe,  without  the  aftift- 
ance  of  a  common-place  book,  are  generally  loft 
both  to  himfelf  and  others.  There  are  various  me¬ 
thods  of  arranging  common-place  books  3  that  of  Mr 
Locke  is  as  good  as  any  that  have  hitherto  been  con¬ 
trived. 

The  firft  page  of  the  book  you  intend  to  take  dowm 
their  common-place  in,  is  to  ferve  as  a  kind  of  index 
to  the  whole,  and  to  contain  references  to  every  place 
or  matter  therein  :  in  the  commodious  contrivance  of 
which  index,  fo  as  it  may  admit  of  a  fufticent  copia  or 
variety  of  materials,  without  any  confufion,  all  the  fe- 
cret  of  the  method  confifts. 

In  order  to  this,  the  firft  page,  as  already  mention¬ 
ed,  or,  for  more  room,  the  tw’o  firft  pages  that  front 
each  other,  are  to  be  divided  by  parallel  lines  into 
25  equal  parts  3  whereof  every  fifth  line  is  to  be  diftin- 
guilhcd  by  its  colour  or  other  circumftance.  Thefe 
lines  are  to  be  cut  perpendicularly  by  others,  drawn 
from  top  to  bottom  :  and  in  the  feveral  fpaces  thereof, 
the  feveral  letters  of  the  alphabet,  both  capital  and  mi- 
-niifcle,  are  to  be  duly  wnitten. 

The  form  of  the  lines  and  divifions,  both  horizontal 
and  perpendicular,  with  the  manner  of  writing  the  let¬ 
ters  therein,  will  be  conceived  from  the  following  fpe- 
cimen  3  wherein,  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  book  for 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  is  here  fhowm  in  the 
firft  four,  yip  B,  C,  and  D, 


A 


COM 
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Common. 


Common* 

Common- 

alty. 


The  index  to  the  common-place  book  thus  formed, 
matters  are  ready  for  the  taking  down  any  thing 
therein. 

In  order  to  this,  coniider  to  what  head  the  thing 
you  would  enter  is  moll  naturally  referred  •,  and  un¬ 
der  which  one  would  be  led  to  look  for  fuch  a  thing  j 
in  this  head,  or  word,  regard  is  had  to  the  initial  let¬ 
ter,  and  the  firft  vowel  that  follows  it  j  which  are  the 
charafteriftic  letters  whereon  all  the  ufe  of  the  index 
depends. 

Suppofc  ^e,  gr.)  I  would  enter  down  a  paflage  that 
refers  to  the  head  beauty,  B,  I  confider,  is  the  initial 
letter,  and  e  the  firft  vowel :  then,  looking  upon  the 
index  for  the  partition  B,  and  therein  the  line  e 
(which  is  the  place  for  all  words  whofe  firft  letter  is 
and  firft  vowel  e ;  as  beauty^  benejicence^  breads  breeds 
ing^  blemijhes)^  and  finding  no  numbers  already  down 
to  dire6l  me  to  any  page  of  the  book  where  words  of 
this  chara6leriftic  have  been  entered,  I  turn  forward 
to  the  firft  blank  page  I  find  (which,  in  a  frefti  book, 
as  this  is  fuppofed  to  be,  will  be  page  2d),  and  here 
write  what  1  have  occafion  for  on  the  head  beauty; 
beginning  the  head  in  the  margin,  and  indenting  all 
the  other  fubfervient  lines,  that  the  head  may  ftand 
out  and  fliow  itfelf;  this  done,  I  enter  the  page  where 
it  is  written,  viz.  2,  in  the  index  in  the  fpace  Be;  from 
which  time  the  clafs  be  becomes  w’holly  in  poflTeftion 
of  the  2d  and  3d  pages,  which  are  configned  to  letters 
of  this  charaifteriftic. 

Had  I  found  any  page  or  number  already  entered 
in  the  fpace  Be^  1  muft  have  turned  to  the  page,  and 
have  written  ray  matter  in  what  room  w^as  left  therein ; 
fo,  if  after  entering  the  palTage  on  beauty,  I  ftiould 
have  occafion  for  benevolence^  or  the  like,  finding  the 
number  2  already  pofleffed  of  the  fpace  of  this  cha- 
ra6leriftic,  I  begin  the  paflage  on  benevolence  in  the 
remainder  of  the  page*,  which  not  containing  the  w'hole, 
I  carry  it  on  to  page  3d,  which  is  alfo  for  be;  and  add 
the  number  3  in  the  index. 

Common  Pleas  is  one  of  the  king’s  courts  now  held 
conftantly  in  Weftminfter-hall,  but  in  former  ymes  was 
moveable.  ^ 

All  civil  caufes,  as  well  real  as  perfonal,  are,  or 
were  formerly,  tried  in  this  court,  according  to  the 
ftrl(ft  law  of  the  land.  In  perfonal  and  mixed  adlions 
it  has  a  concurrent  jurifdidlion  with  the  king’s  bench, 
but  has  no  cognizance  of  pleas  of  the  crown.  The 
a6lions  belonging  to  the  court  of  common-pleas  come 
thither  by  original,  as  arrefts  and  outlawries ;  or  by 
privilege,  or  attachment  for  or.againft  privileged  per- 
fons;  or  out  of  inferior  courts,  not  of  record,  hy  pone. 
Vot.  VL  Part  L 


recordariy  accedas  ad  curiam^  w’rit  of  falfe  judgment,  &,c. 
The  chief  judge  of  this  court  is  called  lord  chief  jujlice 
of  tbeco7?imon  pleas^  who  is  allifted  by  three  other  judges. 
The  other  officers  of  the  court  are  the  cvjlos  hrevium^ 
who  is  the  chief  clerk  ;  three  prothonotaries,  and  their 
fecondaries  j  the  clerk  of  the  warrants,  clerk  of  the 
eflblns,  14  filazers,  4  exigentors,  a  clerk  of  the  juries^ 
the  chirographer,  the  clerk  of  the  king’s  filver,  clerk 
of  the  treafiiry,  clerk  of  the  feal,  clerk  of  the  outlaw¬ 
ries,  clerk  of  the  inrolment  of  fines  and  recoveries,  and 
clerk  of  the  errors. 

CoMMON-Prayer  is  the  liturgy  in  the  church  of  Eng^ 
land  :  (See  Liturgy.)  Clergymen  are  to  ufc  the  public 
form  of  prayers  preferibed  by  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer:  and  refufing  to  do  fo,  or  ufing  any  other  pub¬ 
lic  prayers,  are  puniffiable  by  ftat.  i.  Eliz.  c.  ii. 

Common,  in  Grarnmar^  denotes  the  gender  of  nouns 
which  are  equally  applicable  to  both  fexes^  parenS 
“  a  parent,”  is  of  the  common  gender. 

Common,  in  Geometry^  is  applied  to  an  angle,  line^ 
or  the  like,  which  belongs  equally  to  tw^o  figures. 

Common  Divifor^  a  quantity  or  number  wffiich  exadly 
divides  two  or  more  other  quantities  or  numbers,  with¬ 
out  leaving  any  remainder, 

COMMONALTY,  the  lower  of  the  two  divifions 
of  the  civil  ftate.  See  CiriL  State, 

The  commonalty,  like  the  nobility,  are  divided  into 
feveral  degrees:  and  as  the.  lords,  though  dififerent  in 
rank,  yet  all  of  them  are  peers  in  refpe<ft;  of  their  no¬ 
bility  j  fo  the  commoners,  though  fome  are  greatly 
fuperior  to  others,  yet  all  are  in  law  commonalty,  in 
refpeft  of  their  want  of  nobility. 

1.  The  firft  name  of  dignity  next  beneath  a  peer 
was  anciently  that  of  vidames^  vice-domini,  or  valva- 

fors:  w*ho  are  mentioned  by  our  ancient  lawyers  as 
viri  mognie  dignitatis ;  and  Sir  Edward  Coke  fpeaks 
highly  of  them.  Yet  they  are  now  quite  out  of  ufc; 
and  our  legal  antiquarians  are  not  agreed  upon  even 
their  original  or  ancient  office. 

2.  Now-,  ther^fore^  the  firft  perfonal  dignity  after  the 
nobility  is  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St  George,  or  of 
the  garter,  firft  inftituted  by  Edw.  III.  A.  D.  1344. 

3.  Next  (but  not  till  after  certain  official  dignities, 
as  privy-counfellors,  the  chancellors  of  the  exchequer 
and  duchy  of  Lancafter,  the  chief  juflice  of  the  king’s 
bench,  the  niafter  of  the  rolls,  and  the  other  Englifli 
jiidges),  follows  a  knight  banneret ;  who  indeed,  by 
ftatutes  5  Richard  II.  ftat.  2.  c.  4.  and  14  Richard  11. 
c.  II.  is  ranked  next  after  barons;  and  his  precedence 
before  the  younger  fons  of  vifeounts  was  confirmed  ttj 
him  by  order  of  King  James  1.  in  the  tenth  year  of  his 

T  t  reigru 
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Common-  reign.  But  in  order  to  entitle  liim  to  tins  rank, 

mull  have  been  created  by  the  king  ni  perlon,  in  the 
~v - field,  under  the  royal  banners,  in  time  of  open  war  ; 

elfe  he  ranks  after  _  .  •  .  •  , 

A.  Baronets;  who  are  the  next  in  order:  which  title 
is  a  dignity  of  inheritance,  created  by  letters  patent, 
and  ufually  defcendlble  to  the  iffue-male.  See  Baro- 

£T  S  • 

5.  Next  follow  blights  of  the  Bath,  See  Bath, 

6*.  The  lull  of  thefe  inferior  nobility  are  knights  ba¬ 
chelors;  the  moll  ancient,  though  the  loweil,  order  of 
knighthood  amongll  us.  See  Bachelor.* 

7.  The  above,  with  thofe  enumerated  under  the  ar- 
t-cle  Nobility,  Sir  Edward  Coke  fays,  are  all  the 
names  of  dignity  \x^  this  kingdom  ;  efqitires  ^nA  gentle- 


wen  being  only  names  of  worjhtp.  But  before  thefe 
laft  the  heralds  rank  ali  colonels,  ferjeants  at  law,  and 
doctors  in  the  three  learned  profeflions. 

Efquires  zndt  gentlemen  arc  confounded  together 
by  Sir  Edward  Coke  ;  who  obferves,  that  every  ef- 
qiilre  is  a  gentleman,  and  a  geritleman  is  defined  to 
be  one  qtii  arma  gerit^  “w^ho  bears  coat-armour  ;”  the 
grant  of  w’hich  adds  gentility  to  a  man’s  family  .  in 
like  manner  as  civil  nobility  among  the  Romans  was 
founded  in  the  jus  imaginiim,  or  having  the  image  of 
one  anceftor  at  leaft  who  had  borne  fome  cuiule  oi- 
fice.  It  is  indeed  a  matter  fomewhat  unfettled  what 
conftitutes  the  diftinftion,  or  who  is  a  real  efquire  ; 
for  it  is  not  an  eftate,  however  large,  that  confers  this 
rank  upon  its  owner.  Camden,  who  was  himfelf  a 
herald,  diflinguilhes  them  the  moft  accurately;  arid  he 
reckons  up  four  forts  of  them:  ifl,  The  eldell  fons  of 
knights,  and  their  eldeft  fons,  in  perpetual  fuccefliori. 
idly,  The  eldeft  fons  of  younger  fons  of  peers,  and 
their  eldeft  fons,  in  like  perpetual  fucceflion :  both 
which  fpecies  of  efquires  Sir  Henry  Spclman  entitles 
drmigeri  natalitiu  3dly,  Efquires  created  by  the  king’s 
letters  patent,  or  other  inveftiture  ;  and  their  eldeft 
fons.  4thly,  Efquires  by  virtue  of  their  office  :  as 
iuftices  of  the  peace  and  others  who  bear  any  office 
of  truft  under  the  crown.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the 
efquires  of  the  knights  of  the  bath,  each  of  whom  con¬ 
ftitutes  three  at  his  inftallation  ;  and  all  foreign,  nay, 
Irifh  peers;  for  not  only  thefe,  but  the  eldeft  fons  of 
peers  of  Great  Britain,  though  frequently  titular  lords, 
are  Only  efquires  in  the  law,  and  niuft  be  fo  named  in 

all  legal  proceedings.  ^  •  1  i 

Q.  As  for  gentlemen^  fays  Sir  ’lliomas  Smith,  they 
be  made  good  cheap  in  this  kingdom  :  for  whofoever 
ftudieth  the  laws  of  the  realm,  who  ftudieth  in  the 
univerfities,  who  profeffeth  literal  fciences,  and  (to  be 
ftiort)  who  can  live  idly  and  without  manual  labour, 
and  will  bear  the  part,  charge,  and  countenance  of  a 
gentleman,  he  ftiall  be  called  matter,  and  ftiall  be  taken 
for  a  gentleman. 

10.  A  yeoman  is  he  that  hath  free  land  of  40s.  by 
the  year  ;  who  is  thereby  qualified  to  ferve  on  juries, 
vote  for  knights  of  the  (hire,  and  do  any  other  a^l 
where  the  law  requires  one  that  is  probus  et  legalis 

homo,  ,  .  . 

11.  The  reft  of  the  commonalty  are  tradejmen^ 

artificers^  and  labourers  ;  who  (as  well  as  all  others) 
muft,  in  purfuance  of  the  ftatute  i  Henry  V.  c.  5* 
be  ftylcd  by  the  name  and  addition  of  their  eftate, 
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he  degree,  or  myftery,  in  all  aftions  and  other  legal  pro-  Commoner, 
^  Commons, 

ceedmgs.  ,  i  1 

COMMONER,  or  Gentleman-Commoner,  m  ^ 
the  univerfities,  a  ftudent  entered  in  a  certain  rank. 

COMMONS,  or  House  of  Commons,  a  denomina¬ 
tion  given  to  the  lowxr  houfc  of  parliament.  See  1  aPw- 

LIAMENT. 

The  commons  confift  of  all  fuch  men^  of  any  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  kingdom  as  have  not  feats  in  the  houfe 
of  lords,  every  one  of  w'hom  has  a  voice  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  either  perfonally  or  by  his  reprefentatives. 

In  a  free  Hate,  every  man,  who  is  fuppofed  a  free 
agent,  ought  to  be  in  fome  meafure  his  own  gover- 
nor  ;  and  therefore  a  branch  at  leaft  of  the  legifla- 
tive  power  ftiould  refide  in  the  whole  body  of  the 
people.  And  this  power,  when  the  territories  of  the 
ftate  are  fmall  and  its  citizens  eafily  known,  ffiould  be 
cxercifed  by  the  people  in  their  aggregate  or  collec¬ 
tive  capacity,  as  was  wifely  ordained  in  the  petty  re¬ 
publics  of  Greece,  and  the  firft  rudiments  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  ftate.  But  this  will  be  highly  inconvenient  when 
the  public  territory  is  extended  to  any  confiderable 
degree,  and  the  nuiiiber  of  citizens  is  increafed.  Thus 
when,  after  the  Social  war,  all  the  burghers  of  Italy 
were  admitted  free  citizens  of  Rome,  and  each  had  a 
vote  in  the  public  afiemblies,  it  became  impcttible  to 
diftinguiffi  the  Ipurious  from  the  real  voter,  and  from 
that  time  all  eleaions  and  popular  deliberations  grew 
tumultuous  and  diforderly  ;  which  paved  the  way  for 
Marius  and  Sylla,  Pompey  and  Cmfar,  to  trample  on 
the  liberties  of  their  country,  and  at  laft  to  diflolve 
the  commonwealth.  In  fo  large  a  ftate  as  ours,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  very  wifely  contrived,  that  the  people  ftrould 
do  that  by  their  reprefentatives  which  it  is  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  perform  in  perfon :  reprefentatives  chofen 
by  a  number  of  minute  and  feparate  diftrias,  where¬ 
in  all  the  voters  are  or  may  be  eafily  diftinguiftied. 

The  counties  are  therefore  reprefented  by  knights, 
cleded  by  the  proprietors  of  lands  ;  the  cities  and  bo- 


roughs  are  reprefented  by  citizens  and  burgeffes,  cho¬ 
fen  by  the  mercantile  or  fuppofed  trading  intereft  of 
the  nation  •,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  burghers 
in  the  diet  of  Sweden  are  chofen  by  the  corporate 
towns,  Stockholm  fending  four,  as  London  does  with 
us,  other  cities  two,  and  fome  only  one.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  Englilh  reprefentatives  is  513,  of  Scots  45;  m 
all  558  j  and  every  member,  though  chofen  by  one 
particular  diftria,  when  ekaed  and  returned,  ferves 
for  the  whole  realm  ;  for  the  end  of  his  coming  thi- 
ther  is  not  particular,  but  general  •,  not  barely  to  ad¬ 
vantage  his  conftituents,  but  the  commonwealth ;  to 
advife  his  majefty,  as  appears  from  the  writ  of  fum- 
mons,  “  de  communi  confilio  fuper  negotiis  quibul- 
dam  arduisjet  urgentlbus,  regem,  ftatuin,  et  defenfio- 
nem  regni  Anglioe  et  eccleCoe  Anglicanse  concer- 
nentibus.”  And  therefore  he  is  not  bound,  like  a  de¬ 
puty  in  the  United  Provinces,  to  confult  with,  or  take 
the  advice  of,  his  conftituents  upon  any  particular 
point,  unlefs  he  hiinfelf  thinks  it  proper  or  prudent  fo 

The  peculiar  laws  and  ctiftoms  of  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  relate  principally  to  the  raifing  of  taxes,  and  the 
tleftions  of  members  to  ferve  in  parliament.  See 
Taxes  and  Ei-ections. 

Doctors 
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’Commonty  DoBors  Commons*  See  College  of  Civilians, 
il  .  ProSior  of  the  Commons,  See  Proctor. 

Communi-  COMMONTY,  in  Scots  Law,  fometimes  fignifies 
on.  .  '  • 

I  ^  lands  belonging  to  two  or  more  common  proprie¬ 
tors  j  fometimes  a  heath  or  muir,  though  it  Ihould  be¬ 
long  in  property  to  one,  if  there  has  been  a  promifcu- 
ous  poflefiion  upon  it  by  pafturage  j  and  the  ad  1695 
mentions  commonties  belonging  in  property  to  the 
king  and  to  royal  boroughs.  See  La.\v  Index, 

COMMONWEALTH.  See  Republic. 

COMMOTE,  an  ancient  term  in  Wales,  denoting 
half  a  cantred,  or  hundred  \  containing  50  villages.  See 
Hundred.  W^ales  was  anciently  divided  into  three 
provinces  each  of  thefe  fubdivided  into  cantreds,  and 
every  cantred  into  two  commotes  or  hundreds.  Sil- 
vefter  Girald,  however,  tells  us  in  his  itinerary,  that  a 
commote  is  but  a  quarter  of  a  hundred. 

COMMUNIS,  in  Botanv,  the  name  of  a  clafs  in 
LinncCus’s  Aiethodus  Calycina,  confiding  of  two  plants 
which,  like  teazel  and  dandelion,  have  a  calyx  or 
flower-cup  common  to  many  dowers  or  florets.  Thefe 
are  the  aggregate  or  compound  flowers  of  other  fy- 
ftems. 

COMMUNIBUS  LOCis,  a  Latin  term,  in  frequent 
ufe  among  philofophical.  Sec.  wTiters  j  implying  fome 
medium,  or  mean  relation,  between  feveral  places.  Hr 
Keii  fuppofes  the  ocean  to  be  one  quarter  of  a  mile 
deep,  commiinibus  locis,  q.  d.  at  a  medium,  or  taking 
one  place  with  another. 

CoMMUNiBus  jdnnis,  has  the  fame  import  with  re¬ 
gard  to  years  that  comtnunihus  loots  has  with  regard 
to  places.  Mr  Derham  obferves  that  the  depth  of 
rain,  conwiunibus  annis,  or  one  year  with  another,  were 
it  to  ftagnate  on  the  earth,  would  amount  in  Townley 
in  Lancafliire,  to  42^  inches  \  at  Upminder  in  Eflex, 
to  19^:5  at  Zurich,  32 at  Pifa,  43^;  and  at  Paris 
to  19  inches. 

COMMUNICATING,  in  Theology,  the  aa  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  facrament  of  the  eucharlft.  Thofe  of  the 
reformed,  and  of  the  Greek  church,  communicate  under 
both  kinds  j  thofe  of  theRoinifli,  under  only  one.  The 
t)riental  communicants  receive  the  fpecies  of  wnne  by  a 
fpoon,  and  anciently  they  fucked  it  through  a  pipe,  as 
has  been  obferved  by  Beat.  Rheanus  on  Tertullian. 

COMMUNICATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  aa 
of  imparting  fomething  to  another. 

Communication,  is  alfo  uled  for  the  conneaion  of 
one  thing  wdth  another,  or  the  paflage  from  one  place 
to  another*,  thus  a  gallery  Is  a  communication  betw^eeii 
two  apartments. 

Communication  of  motion,  the  aa  whereby  a 
body  at  red  is  put  into  motion  by  a  moving  body  5  or, 
it  is  the  acceleration  of  motion  in  a  body  already 
moving. 

Lines  of  Communication,  in  military  matters, 
trenches  made  to  continue  and  preferve  a  fafe  corre- 
fpondence  between  tw'o  forts  or  pods  5  or  at  a  flege, 
Letw^een  two  approaches,  that  they  may  relieve  one 
another. 

Canal  of  Communication,  See  Canal. 

COMMUNION,  in  matters  of  religion,  the  being 
united  in  doarinc  and  difeipilne  *,  in  which  fenfe  of 
the  word,  diflerent  churches  are  faid  to  hold  commu¬ 
nion  with  each  other. 
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Ill  the  primitive  Chiiftian  church,  every  bifliop  was  Coniroiini* 
obliged,  after  his  ordination,  to  fend  circular  letters  ,  ^ i 

to  foreign  churches,  to  fignify  that  he  w-as  in  commu¬ 
nion  with  them.  The  three  grand  communions  into 
which  the  Chridian  church  is  at  prefent  divided,  is 
that  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the  Greek  church,  and 
the  Protedant  church :  but  originally  all  Chridians 
v/ere  in  communion  with  each  other,  having  one  com¬ 
mon  faith  and  difeipline. 

Communion  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  aa  of  communi¬ 
cating  the  facrament  of  the  eucharid,  or  the  Lord’s 
fupper. 

The  fourth  council  of  Lateran  decrees,  that  every 
believer  fhall  receive  the  communion,  at  lead,  at  Eader ; 
w*hich  feems  to  Import  a  tacit  deflre,  that  they  diould 
do  it  oftener  *,  as,  in  effea,  they  did  it  much  oftener 
in  the  primitive  days.  Gratian,  and  the  mader  of  the 
fentences,  preferibe  it  as  a  rule  for  the  laity,  to  com¬ 
municate  three  times  a-year,  at  Eader,  Whitfuntide, 
and  Chridmas.  But  in  the  13th  century,  the  pradicc 
was  adopted,  never  to  approach  the  eucharid,  ex¬ 
cept  at  Eader  *,  and  the  council  thought  fit  to  enjoin 
it  then  by  a  law,  led  their  coldnefs  and  remiflhefs 
fliould  go  farther  dill.  And  the  council  of  Trent  re¬ 
newed  the  fame  injun6tIori,  and  recommended  frequent 
communion  without  enforcing  it  by  an  exprefs  decree. 

In  the  ninth  century,  the  communion  was  dill  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  laity  in  both  kinds  j  or,  rather,  the  fpe¬ 
cies  of  bread  was  dipped  in  the  wine,  as  is  owned  by 
the  Roinanids  themfelves.  ( A^Ia  S3.  Benedldl.  Ssec. 

HI.)  M.  de  Marca  obferves,  that  they  received  it  at 
fird  in  their  hands.  Hid.  de  Bearn,  and  believes  the 
communion  under  one  kind  alone  to  have  had  its  rife  in 
the  Wed  under  Pope  Urban  II.  in  1096,  at  the  time 
of  the  conqued  of  the  Holy  Land.  And  it  was  more 
folemnly  enjoined  by  the  council  of  Coiidance  in  14^4* 

"^i  he  twenty-eighth  canon  of  the  council  of  Clermont 
enjoins  the  communion  to  be  received  under  both 
kinds,  didinaiy  ;  adding,  however,  two  exceptions ; 
the  one  of  neceflity,  the  other  of  caution,  nift  pernecef 
ftatern  et  c  ante  lam  ;  the  fird  in  favour  of  the  fick,  the 
fecond  of  the  abdemious,  or  thofe  who  had  an  averfion 
for  wine. 

It  was  formerly  a  kind  of  canonical  punifliment,  for 
clerks  guilty  of  any  crime,  to  be  reduced  to  lay  commu¬ 
nion,  i.  e.  only  to  receive  it  as  the  laity  did,  viz.  under 
one  kind. 

They  had  another  punifliment  of  the  fame  nature, 
though  under  a  different  name,  called  foreign  commu¬ 
nion;  to  which  the  canons  frequently  condemned  their 
bifliops  and  other  clerks.  This  punifliment  was  not 
any  excommunication,  or  depofition  3  but  a  kind  of 
fufpenfion  from  the  funftlon  of  the  order,  and  a  de¬ 
gradation  from  the  rank  they  held  in  the  church. 

It  had  its  name  becaufe  the  coramunicn  was  only 
granted  to  the  criminal  on  the  foot  of  a  foreign  clerk, 
i.  e.  being  reduced  to  the  loweft  of  his  order,  he  took 
place  after  all  thofe  of  his  rank,  as  all  clerks,  &c.  did 
in  the  churches  to  which  they  did  not  belong.  The 
fecond  council  of  Agda  orders  every  clerk  that  abfents 
himfelf  from  the  church  to  be  reduced  to  foreign  com¬ 
munion. 

Communion  Service,  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of 
England,  the  office  for  the  adminiflration  of  the  holy 
T  t  2  facrament, 
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Co)«munity  facrament,  extracted  from  feveral  ancient  liturgies,  as 
C:  Bafil,  St  Ambrofe,  &:c. 

.  By  the  laft  rubric,  part  of  this  fervice  is  appointed 

to  be  read  every  Sunday  and  holyday,  after  the  morn¬ 
ing  prayer,  even  though  there  be  no  communicants. 

COMMUNITY,  denotes  a  fociety  of  men  living  in 
the  fame  place,  under  the  fame  lav'S,  the  fame  regula¬ 
tions,  and  the  fame  cuftoms. 

COMMUTATION,  in  Law,  the  change  of  a  pe¬ 
nalty  or  punifliment  from  a  greater  to  a  lefs  j  as  when 
death  is  commuted  for  banilhment,  Sec. 

COMNENA,  Ann,  daughter  of  Alexius  Comne- 
iius  emperor  of  the  Eall  j  memorable  for  her  great 
learning  and  virtue,  and  for  her  hiftory  of  the  life  and 
actions  of  her  father,  which  is  highly  efteemed.  She 
flouridied  about  the  year  1117.  The  hiftory,  which 
is  in  15  books,  was  firft  publilhed  very  imperfe(Elly  by 
Hefehelius  in  1610  *,  and  afterwards  printed  in  the  col- 
leftion  of  the  Byzantine  hilforians,  with  a  diftufe  and 
jncorre6l  I.atin  verfion  by  the  Jefuit  Poflimus,  but 
W’ith  excellent  notes  by  the  learned  Du  Frefne. 

COMO,  a  ftiong  and  populous  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  and  in  the  Comafeo,  with  a  biQiop’s 
fee.  It  was  taken  by  the  Imperialills  in  1706,  and  is 
feated  on  a  lake  of  the  fame  name,  in  E.  Long.  8.  57. 
N.  Lat.  45.  45. 

Como,  the  lake  fo  called,  is  the  largeft  in  Italy,  It 
is  fituated  in  the  duchy  of  Milan  in  the  Comafeo,  on 
the  confines  of  Switzerland  and  the  Grifons.  It  is  88 
miles  in  circumference,  yet  is  not  above  6  miles  over 
in  any  part. 

COMOR  A  iflands,  lie  between  the  north  end  of  the 
ifland  of  Madagafcar  and  the  coait  of  Zanguebar, 
from  10  to  15  degrees  fouth  latitude.  Authors  differ 
greatly  with  regard  to  their  number,  fome  fpeaking 
of  three,  others  of  five,  and  fome  of  eight  of  thefe 
iflands.  They  all  abound  in  horned  cattle,  flieep,  hogs, 
and  a  variety  of  fruits  common  in  warm  countries. 
They  are  faid  alfo  to  produce  a  kind  of  rice  which 
turns  of  a  violet  colour  wdien  boiled.  The  mod  re¬ 
markable  of  them,  and  wTich  the  Europeans  are  bed 
acquainted  with,  is  the  ifland  of  Johanna,  See  that 
article. 

COMORIN,  or  Cape  Comorin,  the  moft  fouth- 
erly  promontory  of  the  Hither  India,  lying  north-weft 
of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon. 

COMORRA,  a  handforae  and  large  town  of  Lower 
Hungary,  and  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame 
name.  It  is  lo  well  fortified,  that  the  Turks  could 
never  take  it.  The  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Hung-irians  or  Ruffians,  who  are  very  rich,  and 
are  of  the  Greek  religion.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Danube,  in  the  Ifland  of  Silbut.  E.  Long.  18.  5. 
N.  Lat.  47  46. 

COMOS/E,  in  Botany,  from  Coma ;  an  order  of 
plants  in  the  former  edition  of  Linnaeus’s  Fragments 
of  a  Natural  Method,  confifting  of  the  fpiked  willow 
or  fpiraea  frutex,  dropwort,  and  greater  meadow'- 
fweet.  rhefe,  though  formerly  diftinft  genera,  are 
by  Linnaeus  colledled  into  one,  under 'ihe  name  of /jt>L 
raa»  The  flowers  growdng  in  a  head,  referable  a  bufh, 
or  tuft  of  hair,  which  probably  gave  rife  to  the  epithet 
Comofee. 

COMPACT,  in  Fhilofophy,  is  faid  of  bodies  whicli 


are  of  a  clofe,  denfe,  and  heavy  texture,  with  few  Compaeft, 
pores,  and  thofe  very  fmall.  Companion. 

Compact,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  fignifies  an  agreement  or  ’ 
contrail  ftipulated  between  feveral  parties. 

COMPANION,  one  wdth  whom  a  man  frequently  •" 
converfes. 

As  the  human  mind  cannot  always  be  on  the 
ftretch,  nor  the  hands  always  employed  in  labour,  re¬ 
creation  becomes  both  agreeable  and  neceifary.  Of 
all  recreations,  that  of  the  company  of  a  few  chofen 
companions  mull  be  allowed  to  be  the  moft  manly  and 
moft  improving  :  but  as  in  thofe  hours  of  recreation 
we  are  moft  in  danger  of  being  mifled,  being  general¬ 
ly  at  fuch  feafons  more  off  our  guard  than  ufual,  the 
greateft  care  fliould  be  taken  in  making  choice  of 
whom  to  affociate  with  j  for  according  to  our  choice 
of  them,  both  our  character  and  diTpofition  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  tinfture,  as  waters  palling  through  minerals 
partake  of  their  tafte  and  efficacy.  This  is  a  truth  fo 
univerfally  received,  that  it  is  become  a  proverb  both 
in  the  natural  and  moral  wmrld.  That  a  man  is  known 
by  his  company.  As  by  chemiftry  we  learn,  that  dif- 
cordant  mixtures  produce  nothing  but  broil  and  fer^ 
mentation  till  one  of  them  gets  the  afcendency  of  the 
reft  ;  fo  from  Scripture  we  learn,  that  two  cannot  walk 
together  except  they  be  agreed.  From  which  w^e 
may  fee,  how  impoffible  it  is  for  any  one  to  be  thought 
a  perfon  of  real  goodnefs  and  integrity,  wTilft  he 
choofes  for  his  companions  the  abandoned  and  licen* 
tious. 

By  affociating  with  fuch,  he  will  not  only  lofe  his 
charadler,  but  his  virtue  ;  for  whatever  fallacious  di- 
ftindlion  he  may  be  pleafed  to  make  between  the  men 
and  their  vices,  in  the  end  the  firft  generally  qualifies 
the  laft  j  and  by  ceafing  to  hate  them  he  will  foon  learn 
both  to  love  and  praftile  them.  In  fliort,  the  fociety 
of  fenfual  men  is  peculiarly  enfnai  ing.  The  malignity 
of  their  contagion  doth  not  appear  all  at  once.  Their 
frolics  firft  appear  harmlefs  ;  then,  when  partaken  of, 
they  leave  a  longing  relifli  behind  them  ^  and  one  ap¬ 
pointment  makes  way  for  another,  one  expence  leads 
on  to  a  fecond  5  and  fo  time  and  fortune  are  wafted 
away  to  very  bad  purpofe.  Then  one  appetite  craves, 
and  another  muft  b^r  gratified^  till  all  become  too  im¬ 
portunate  to  be  depied  j  which  verifies  what  the  wifeft 
of  men  long  fince  faid,  “  That  the  beginning  of  iin  is 
like  the  breaking  forth  of  waters,  which  when  it  once 
makes  an  entrance,  carrieth  all  before  it  with  rufliiiig 
impetuofity.”  Some  pangs  of  remorfe  may  be  felt  by 
the  infatuated  creature  on  his  firft  degeneracy,  and 
fome  faint  refolutions  againft  being  feduced  any  more  j 
which  will  no  fooner  be  difeovered  by  thofe  leaders  to 
deftrudlion,  than  all  arts  tvill  be  ufed  to  allure  him 
back  to  bear  them  company  in  the  brond  beaten  path 
to  ruin.  Of  all  wTlch  methods,  none  is  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  raillery  •,  for  this  is  generally  exercifed 
with  all  its  force,  and  too  often  proves  fatal.  Ano¬ 
ther  method  ufed  to  miflead  the  young  novice  not 
yet  hackneyed  in  vice,  and  no  lefs  dangerous  than  the 
other,  is  to  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil.  Luft  and 
fenfuality  muft  pafs  for  love  and  gallantry  5  revenge 
and  malice,  for  heroifm.  But  fteadinefs  (hould  be 
fltown,  by  holding  fuch  pefts  of  fociety  in  derifion,  and  . 
looking  on  them  with  contempt  j  by  appearing  unma- 
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Company,  ved  by  their  ill-founded  banters,  and  unflung  by  their 
impious  jells. 

Upon  the  whole,  in  order  to  efcape  the  danger 
which  attends  the  keeping  of  evil  company,  let  thofe 
you  affociate  with  be  perfons  as  carefully  educated 
and  as  honeftly  difpofed  as  yourfelf  5  of  a  good  moral 
character,  not  given  to  any  known  vice  j  whofe  lives 
are  temperate,  and  whofe  expences  are  moderate  ;  with 
fuch  company  as  tbefe,  you  wdll  neither  get  diferedit, 
nor  degenerate  into  excefs.  You  will  be  a  mutual 
check  to  each  other  ;  and  your  reputation  wdll  be  fo 
eflablifhed,  that  it  wdll  be  the  ambition  of  others  to  be 
admitted  members  of  your  fociety.  Sele6l  thofe  for 
your  companions  who  are  men  of  good  fenfe  and  uri- 
derftanding  *,  and,  if  pofTible,  w^ho  excel  in  fome  art, 
fcience,  or  accomplifliment  ;  that  fo,  in  the  courfe  of 
your  acquaintance,  your  very  hours  of  amufement  may 
contribute  to  your  improvement  j  and  for  the  moil 
part  fuch  are  open  and  communicative,  and  take  as 
much  pleafure  in  being  heard  as  you  to  be  informed. 
By  purfuing  fuch  a  condiidl,  you  wdll  be  an  ornament 
and  ufeful  member  of  fociety. 

COMPANY,  a  colle61ive  term,  underftood  of  feve- 
ral  perfons  alTembled  together  in  the  fame  place,  or 
with  the  fame  dehgn.  The  wmrd  is  formed  of  the 
'Fxc:nc\rcoTr?f)agnie,  and  that  of  cotnpnnio^  or  companies^ 
which  Chifflet  obferves,  are  found  in  the  Salic  law, 
tit.  66.  and  are  proper  military  words,  underftood  of 
foldiers,  who,  according  to  the  modern  phrafe,  are 
comradres  or  mefs- mates,  i.  e.  lodge  together,  eat  toge¬ 
ther,  Scc.of  the  Latin  cum^  “  with,”  and pariis,  “  bread.” 
It  may  be  added,  that  in  fome  Greek  authors  under 
the  w^eftern  empire,  the  word  K}i/>c7rctvioi  occurs  in  the 
fenfe  of  fociety. 

Company,  in  a  familiar  or  fafhionable  fenfe,  is  ufed 
for  an  aftembhige  of  perfons  met  for  the  purpofe  of  con- 
verfation,  paftime,  or  feftivity. 

The  love  of  company  and  of  focial  pleafures  is  na¬ 
tural,  and  attended  with  fome  of  the  fweeteft  fatisfac- 
tions  of  human  life  *,  but,  like  every  other  love,  v;hen 
it  proceeds  beyond  the  limits  of  moderation,  it  ceafes 
to  produce  its  natural  effe6l,  and  terminates  in  difguft- 
ful  fitiety.  The  foundation-ftone  and  the  pillar  on 
which  we  build  the  fabric  of  our  felicity,  mull  be  laid 
in  our  own  hearts.  Amufement,  mirth,  agreeable  va¬ 
riety,  and  even  improvement,  may  be  fometimes  fought 
in  the  gaiety  of  mixed  company,  and  in  the  ufual  di- 
verftons  of  the  world  j  but  if  we  found  our  general 
happinefs  on  thefe,  we  ftiill  do  little  more  tl|an  raife 
caftles  in  the  air,  or  build  houfes  on  the  fand. 

To  derive  the  proper  pleafure  and  improvement  from 
company,  it  ought  to  be  feledf,  and  to  confift  of  per¬ 
fons  of  chara(?fter,  refpe6fable  both  for  their  morals  and 
th(  ir  underftandings.  Mixed  and  undiftinguiflied  fo¬ 
ciety  tends  only  to  diflipate  our  ideas,  and  induce  a 
laxity  of  principles  and  pra6lic.e.  The  pleafure  it  af¬ 
fords  is  of  a  coarfe,  mixed,  noify,  and  rude  kind.  In¬ 
deed,  it  commonly  ends  in  wearinefs  and  dlfguft,  as 
even  they  are  ready  to  confefs  who  yet  conftantly 
purfue  it,  as  if  their  chief  good  confifted  in  living  in  a 
crowd. 

Among  thofe.  Indeed,  who  are  exempted  by  their 
circumftances  from  profeflional  and  official  employ¬ 
ments,  and  who  profeftedly  devote  themfelves  to  a  life 
of  pleafure,  little  elfe  feems  to  conftitute  the  idea  of  it, 


but  an  unceaftng  fucceftion  of  company,  public  or  pri-  Company, 
vate.  The  drels,  and  other  circumftances  preparatory  — ^ 
to  the  enjoyment  of  this  pleafure,  fcarcely  leave  a  mo¬ 
ment  for  reflexion.  Day  after  day  is  fpent  in  the  fame 
toilfome  round,  till  a  habit  is  formed,  which  renders 
diftlpation  neceflary  to  exifterice.  One  w’eek  without 
it  would  probably  induce  a  lowmefs  of  fpirits,  which 
might  terminate  in  defpair  and  fuicide.  When  the 
mind  has  no  anchor,  it  will  fuffer  a  kind  of  fliipw  reck  j 
it  will  ftnk  in  w'hirlpools,  and  be  daftied  on  rocksk 
What,  indeed,  is  life  or  its  enjoyments  without  fettled 
principles,  laudable  purpofes,  mental  exertions,  and 
internal  comfort  ?  It  is  merely  a  vapour,  or,  to  drop 
the  language  of  figure  on  fo  ferious  a  fubje6l,  it  is  a 
ftate  w’orfe  than  non-entity,  fince  it  poircfi'cs  a  reftlcfs 
powder  of  a6lion,  produ6live  of  nothing  but  mifery. 

It  is  recommended,  therefore,  to  all  who  wifti  to 
enjoy  their  exiftence  (and  wdio  entertains  not  that 
wifh  ?)  that  they  fhould  acquire  a  pow’er  not  only  of 
bearing,  but  of  taking  a  pleafure  in,  temporary  foli- 
tude.  Every  one  muft,  indeed,  fometimes  be  alone. 

Let  him  not  repine  when  he  is  alone,  but  learn  to  fet 
a  value  on  the  golden  moments.  It  is  then  that  he  is 
enabled  to  ftudy  himlelf  and  the  world  around  him. 

It  is  then  that  he  has  an  opportunity  of  feeing  things 
as  they  are,  and  of  lemoving  the  deceitful  veil,  which 
alnioft  every  thing  alTumes  in  the  bufy  feene  of  worldly 
employments.  The  foul  is  enabled  to  retire  into  her- 
fclf,  and  to  exert  thofe  energies  which  are  always  at¬ 
tended  with  fublime  pleafure.  She  is  enabled  to  fee  the 
dependent,  frail,  and  WTetched  ftate  of  man  as  the 
child  of  nature  5  and  incited  by  her  difeovery,  to  im¬ 
plore  grace  and  prote6lion  from  the  Lord  of  the  uni- 
verfe.  They,  indeed,  who  fly  from  folitude,  can  fel- 
dom  be  religious ;  for  religion  requires  meditation. 

They  may  be  faid  to  “  live  without  God  in  the  w’orld  ; 
not,  it  is  true,  from  atheiftical  principles,  but  from  a 
carelefthefs  of  difpofition  5  a  truly  deplorable  ftate,  the 
confeioufnefs  of  which  could  not  fail  to  cloud  the  gaie¬ 
ty  of  thofe  halcyon  beings  who  fport  in  the  funfhlne  of 
unremitted  pleafure. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  man  is  made  for  a6lion, 
and  that  his  duties  and  pleafures  are  often  moft  nume¬ 
rous  and  moft  important  amidft  the  bufy  hum  of  men. 

Many  vices,  and  many  corrupt  difpofitions,  have  been 
foftered  in  a  folitary  life.  Monkery  is  not  favourable 
to  human  nature  or  human  happinefs  j  but  neither  is 
unlimited  diftipation. 


In  fhort,  let  there  be  a  fw^eet  interchange  of  retire¬ 
ment  and  aftbeiation,  of  repofe  and  a<5livity.  A  few. 
hours  fpent  every  day  by  the  votaries  of  pleafure  in  fe¬ 
rious  meditation,  w  ould  render  their  pleafure  pure,  and 
more  unmixed  with  mifery.  It  would  give  them  know’- 
ledge,  fo  that  they  w’ould  fee  how  far  they  might  ad¬ 
vance  in  their  purfuit  without  danger  ;  and  refolution, 
fo  that  they  might  retreat  when  danger  approached. 
It  ivould  teach  them  how  to  live,,  a  knowledge  which' 
indeed  they  think  they  poflefs  already  j  and  it  would 
alfo  teach  them,  what  they  are  often  too  little  felici¬ 
tous  to  learn,  how'  to  die. 

Company,  in  a  commercial  fenfe,  is  a  fociety  of 
merchants,  mechanics,  or  other  traders,  joined  toge¬ 
ther  in  one  common  intereft. 


When  there  are  only  two  or  three  joined  in  this* 
manner,  it  is  called  a  uartnerftiip  5  the  term  company. 

being 


\ 
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being  reftrained  to  focieties  confifting  of  a  confiderable  member 


number  of  members,  aflbciated  together  by  a  charter 
obtained  from  the  prince. 

The  mechanics  of  all  corporations,  or  towns  incor¬ 
porated,  are  thds  ere£lcd  into  companies,  which  have 
charters  of  privileges  and  large  immunities. 

Company  Teems  more  particularly  appropriated  to 
thole  grand  affociations  fet  on  foot  for  the  commerce 
of  the  remote  parts  of  the  world,  and  vefled  by  char¬ 
ter  with  peculiar  privileges. 

When  companies  do  not  trade  upon  a  joint  flock, 
but  arc  obliged  to  admit  any  perfon,  properly  quali¬ 
fied,  upon  paying  a  certain  fine  and  agreeing  to  Tub- 
mit  to  the  regulations  of  the  company,^  each  member 
trading  upon  his  own  flock  and  at  his  own  rifk,  they 
are  called  Kegulated  Companies ,  When  they  trade  up¬ 
on  a  joint  fock,  each  member  fharing  in  the  common 
profit  or  lofs  in  proportion  to  his  fliare  in  this  flock, 
they  are  called  ‘Joint-JIoch  Companies,  Such  compa¬ 
nies,  whether  regulated  or  joint-flock,  fometimes  have, 
and  fometimes  have  not,  exclufive  privileges. 

However  injurious  companies  with  joint-fock,  and 
incorporated  with  exclufive  privileges,  may  at  this  time 
be  reckoned  to  the  nation  in  general,  it  is  yet  certain 
that  they  were  the  general  parent  of  all  our  foreign 
commerce  private  traders  being  difeouraged  from  ifa- 
zarding  their  fortunes  in  foreign  countries,  until  the 
method  of  traffic  had  been  firfl  fettled  by  joint-fock 
companies.  But  fince  the  trade  of  this  kingdom  and 
the  number  of  traders  have  increafed,  and  the  methods 
of  alTurance  of  fliipping  and  merchandlfe,  and  the  na¬ 
vigation  to  all  parts  of  the  known  world  have  become 
familiar  to  us,  thefe  companies,  in  the  opinion  of  mofl 
men,  have  been  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  monopo- 
lies  ;  their  privileges  have  therefore  been  leffened  from 
time  to  time,  in  order  to  favour  a  free  and  general 
trade  ;  and  experience  has  fhown,  that  the  trade  of 
the  nation  has  advanced  in  proportion  as  monopolies 
have  been  difeouraged.  In  fhort,  as  all  teflriiflioDS  of 
trade  are  found  to  be  hurtful,  nothing  can  be  more 
evident,  than  that  no  company  whatfoever,  whether 
they  trade  in  a  joint  flock  or  only  under  regulation, 
can  be  for  the  public  good,  except  it  may  be  cafy  for 
all  or  any  of  his  majefiy’s  fubjeds  to’  be  admitted  into 
all  or  any  of  the  faid  companies,  at  any  time,  and  for 
a  very  inconfiderable  fine. 

I.  Regulated  Companies  refemble,  in  every  re- 
fpe£l,  the  corporations  of  trades,  fo  common  in  the  ci- 
ties  and  towns  of  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe  \ 
and  are  a  fort  of  enlarged  monopolies  of  the  fame  kind. 
As  no  inhabitant  of  a  town  can  exercife  an  incorpo¬ 
rated  tiade,  without  firfl  obtaining  his  freedom  in 
the  corporation  ;  fo  in  mofi:  cafes  no  fubjea  of  the 
Hate  can  lawfully  carry  on  any  branch  of  foreign  trade, 
for  which  a  regulated  company  is  eflablilhed,  without 
firfl:  becoming  a  member  of  that  company.  The  mo¬ 
nopoly  is  more  or  lefs  ftria  according  as*  the  terms  of 
admifiion  are  more  or  lefs  difficult  \  and  according  as 
the  dii  e6lors  of  the  company  have  more  or  lefs  autho¬ 
rity,  or'  have  it  more  or  lefs  in  their  power  to  manage 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  confine  the  greater  part  of  the 
trade  to  themfelves  and  their  particular  friends.  In 
the  mofl  ancient  regulated  companies  the  privileges  of 
apprenticefhip  were  the  fame  as  in  other  corporations  5 
and  entitled  the  perfon  who  had  ferved  his  time  to  a 
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of  the  company,  to  become  himfelf  a  mem-  Company, 
her,  either  without  paying  any  fine,  or  upon  paying  a' 


much  fmafier  one  than'^what  was  exaded  of  other 
people.  The  ufual  corporation  fpirit,  wherever  the 
law  does  not  reflrain  it,  prevails  in  all  regulated  com¬ 
panies.  When  they  have  been  allowed  to  aft  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  natural  genius,  they  have  always,  in  or¬ 
der  to  confine  the  competition  to  as  fmall  a  number  of 
perfens  as  poffible,  endeavoured  to  fubjeft  the  trade  to 
many  burdenfome  regulations.  When  the  law  has  re- 
flrained  them  from  doing  this,  they  have  become  alto¬ 
gether  ufelefs  and  infignificant. 

^he  regulated  companies  for  foreign  commerce, 
which  at  prefent  fubfift  in  Great  Britain,  are.  The 
Hamburgh  Company,  the  Ruflia  Company,  the  Eaft- 
knd  Company,  the  Turkey  Company,  and  the  African 
Company. 

I.  The  Hamburgh  Company  \s  the  oldefl  trading  efla- 
blifhment  in  the  kingdom  \  though  not  always  known 
by  that  name,  nor  reftrained  to  thofe  narrow  bounds 
under  which  it  is  now  confined.  It  w^as  firfl  called 
the  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  Calais,  Holland, 
Zealand,  Brabant,  and  Flanders  :  then  it  acquired  the 
general  title  of  Merchant-adventurers  of  England :  as 
being  coinpofed  of  all  the  Englifli  merchants  who  trad¬ 
ed  to  the  Low  Countries,  the"  Baltic,  and  the  German 
ocean.  Laftly,  it  was  called  the  Company  of  Mer¬ 
chant-adventurers  of  England  trading  to  Hamburgh, 

This  company  was  firfl  incorporated  by  Edward  I. 
in  1296  j  and  eflablifhed  again,  by  charter,  in  1406, 
under  the  reign  of  King  Henry  IV.  It  W'as  afterwards 
confirmed,  and  augmented  with  divers  privileges,  by 
many  of  his  fuccelTors.  Before  the  charter  of  Henry 
IV.  all  the  Englifli  merchants  who  trafficked  out  of 
the  realm,  were  left  to  their  own  diferetion,  and  ma¬ 
naged  their  affairs  with  foreigners  as  might  be  mofl  for 
their  refpeftive  interefts,  without  any  regard  to  the 
general  commerce  of  the  nation.  Henry,  obferving 
this  diforder,  endeavoured  to  remedy  it,  by  uniting  ail 
the  merchants  in  his  dominions  into  one  body  ;  where¬ 
in,  without  lofing  the  liberty  of  trading  each  for  him¬ 
felf,  they  might  be  governed  by  a  company  ftill  fub- 
fifting  ;  and  be  fubjeft  to  regulations,  which  fliould  fe- 
cure  the  general  intereft  of  the  national  commerce, 
without  prejudice  to  the  intereft  of  particulars.  With 
this  view,  he  granted  all  the  merchants  of  his  ftates, 
particularly  thofe  of  Calais,  then  in  his  hands,  a  power 
of  affbeiating  themfelves  into  a  body  politic,  with  di- 
reftors  and  governors,  both  in  England  and  abroad  5 
to  hold  aflemblies,  both  for  the  direftion  of  bufinefs 
and  the  deciding  of  controverfies  among  merchants  j 
make  laws  j  punifli  delinquents  ;  and  impofe  moderate 
duties  and  taxes  on  merchandifes,  and  merchants,  to 
be  employed  in  the  fervice  of  the  corporation.  Thefe 
few  articles  of  the  charter  of  Henry  IV.  were  after¬ 
wards  much  augmented  by  Henry  VII.  who  firfl  gave 
them  the  title  of  Merchant-adventurers  to  Calais,  H0I-, 
land,  &:c.  gave  them  a  power  of  proclaiming  and  con¬ 
tinuing  free  fairs  at  Calais  5  and  ordered,  that  to  be 
reputed  a  member  of  the  fociety,  each  perfon  pay  20 
marks  llerling  5  and  that  the  feveral  members  fliould 
attend  the  general  meetings,  or  courts,  rlppointed 
by  the  direftors,  whether  at  London,  Calais,  or  elfc- 
where. 

A  petition  being  made  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  IS^4, 
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for  an  explanation  of  certain  articles  In  tne  charter  of 
Henry  VII.  and  a  confirmr  tion  of  the  reft  granted  by 
other  kings  that  princefs,  by  a  charter  ot  the  fame 
year,  declares  that,  to  end  all  diiputes,  they  fhall  be 
iticorporated  anew,  under  the  title  of  the  Company  of 
Merchant  adventurers  of  England  ;  that  all  ^  who  were 
members  of  the  former  company  ftiould,  if  they  de- 
fired  it,  be  admitted  members  of  this;  that  they  ftiould 
have  a  common  feal  j  that  they  ftiould  admit  into  their 
fociety  w’hat  other  perfons,  and  on  what  terms,  they 
pleafed,  and  expel  them  again  on  miftiehaviour  ;  that 
the  city  of  Hamburgh  and  neighbouring  cities  ftiould 
be  reputed  within  their  grant,  together  with  thofe  of 
the  Low  Countries,  &c.  in  that  of  the  former  compa¬ 
ny  j  that  no  member  ftiould  marry  out  of  the  kingdom, 
nor  purchafe  lands,  &:c.  in  any  city  beyond  fea  *,  and 
that  thofe  who  do,  fliall  be,  'ipfo  fcBo,  excluded  for 
ever.  Twenty -tv/o  years  after  this  firft  charter.  Queen 
Elizabeth  granted  them  a  fecond  ;  confirming  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  further  granting  them  a  privilege  of  exclu- 
fion  ;  wdth  a  power  of  erediiig  in  each  city  within  their 
grant  a  ftanding  council. 

The  1  evolutions  which  happened  in  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries  towards  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  and 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  republic  of  Holland, 
having  hindered  the  company  from  continuing  their 
commerce  wdth  their  ancient  freedom  \  it  was  obliged 
to  turn  it  almoft  wholly  to  the  fide  of  Hamburgh,  and 
the  cities  on  the  German  ocean  ;  from  which  change, 
fome  people  took,  occafion  to  change  its  name^  to 
that  of  the  Hamburgh  Company ;  though  the  ancient 
title  of  Merchant-adventurers  is  ftill  retained  in  all  their 
writings. 

About  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  the  fine  for 
ndmiftion  was  fifty,  and  at  one  time  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  conduct  of  the  company  w’as  faid  to 
be  extremely  opprefiive.  In  1643,  in  1645,  and  in 
the  clothiers  and  free  traders  of  the  weft  of 
England  complained  of  them  to  parliament,  as  of  mo- 
iiopoiifts  who  confined  the  trade  and  opprefied  the  ma- 
nufa^iures  of  the  country.  Though  thofe  complaints 
produced  no  zdi  of  parliament,  they  had  probably  in¬ 
timidated  the  company  fo  far,  as  to  oblige  them  to  re¬ 
form  their  conduft.  The  terms  of  admiflion  are  now 
faid  to  be  quite  eafy  ;  and  the  dirc£lors  either  have  it 
not  ill  their  poiver  to  fubjedl  the  trade  to  any  burden- 
fome  reftraint  or  regulations,  or  at  leaft  have  not  of 
late  exercifed  that  power. 

2.  The  Rujfia  Company^  was  firft  projeaed  towards 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  King  Edurard  VI.  executed  in 
the  firft  and  fecond  years  of  Philip  and  Mary  ;  but  had 
not  its  perfeftion  till  its  charter  was  confirmed  by  aft 
of  parliament,  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1566.  It 
had  its  rife  from  certain  adventurers,  who  w^ere  fent  in 
three  vefiels  on  the  difeovery  of  new  countries ;  and  to 
find  out  a  north-eaft  palTage  to  China  :  thefe,  falling 
into  the  VvTite  fea,  and  making  up  to  the  port  of 
Archangel,  were  exceedingly  well  received  by  the  Muf- 
CQvites  j  and,  at  their  return,  folicited  letters  patent 
to  fecure  to  themfelves  the  commerce  of  RuiTia,  for 
which  they  had  formed  an  aftbeiation. 

By  their  charter,  the  aftbeiation  was  declared  a  bo¬ 
dy  politic,  under  the  name  of  the  Company  of  Mer¬ 
chant-adventurers  of  England^  for  the  difeovery  of  lands ^ 
territories^  tfands^  8cc.  vnknoxvn^  or  unfreqneiited* 
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to  have  a  governor,  four  con-  Company. 


Their  privileges  were,  - , - - 

fuls,  and  24  alTiftants,  for  their  commerce  ;  for  their 
policy,  to  make  laws,  inflift  penalties,  fend  out  ftiips 
to  make  difeoveries,  take  pofteftTion  of  them  in  the 
king’s  name,  fet  up  the  banner  royal  of  England, 
plant  them  3  and  laftly,  the  exclufive  privilege  of  tra¬ 
ding  to  Archangel,  and  other  ports  of  Mufeovy,  not 
yet  frequented  by  the  Englbh. 

This  charter  not  being  fufficiently  guarded,  was 
confirmed  by  parliament  in  the  eighth  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;  wherein  it  was  enaded,  that  in  regard  the 
former  name  was  too  long,  they  ftiould  now  be  called 
Company  of  Englijh  Merchants  for  difeovering  new 
trades ;  under  which  name,  they  ihould  be  capable  of 
acquiring  and  bolding  all  kind  of  lands,  manors,  rents, 
&c.  not  exceeding  100  marks,  per  annum,  and  not 
held  of  her  majefty  3  that  no  part  of  the  continent, 
ifland,  harbour.  Sec.  not  known  or  frequented  before 
the  firft  enterprife  of  the  merchants  of  their  company, 
fituated  to  the  north,  or  north-weft,  or  iiortli-eaft  of 
London  3  nor  any  part  of  the  continent,  iflands,  &:c. 
under  the  obedience  of  the  emperor  of  Ruflia,  or  in  the 
countries  of  Armenia,  Pvledia,  Hyrcania,  Perfia,  or 
the  Cafpian  fea,  ftiould  be  vifited  by  any  fubje£ls  of 
England,  to  exercife  any  commerce,  without  the  cou- 
fent  of  the  faid  company,  on  pain  of  confilcation.  The 
faid  company  ftiall  ufe  no  (hips  in  her  new  commerce 
but  thofe  of  the  nation  3  nor  tranfport  any  cloths, 
ferges,  or  other  woollen  rtufTs,  till  they  have  been  dyed 
and  prefled.  That  in  cafe  the  company  difeontinue  of 
itfelf  to  unload  commodities  in  the  road  of  the  abbey 
of  S.  Nicolas,  in  Ruflia,  or  fome  other  port,  on  the 
north  coafts  of  Ruflia,  for  the  fpace  of  three  years,  the 
other  fubjefts  of  England  fliall  be  allowed  to  traffic  to 
Narva,  while  the  faid  company  difeontinues  its  com¬ 
merce  into  Ruff  a,  only  ufiiig  Englifli  veflels. 

This  company  fubfifted  with  reputation  almoft  a 
whole  century,  till  the  time  of  the  civil  wars.  It  is  faid, 
the  czar  then  reigning,  hearing  of  the  murder  of  King 
Charles  1.  ordered  all  the  Engliih  in  his  ftates  to  be  ex¬ 
pelled  3  which  the  Dutch  taking  the  advantage  of,  fet¬ 
tled  in  their  room.  After  the  reftoration,  the  remains 
of  the  company  re-eftabliflied  part  of  their  commerce 
at  Archangel,  but  ne\^r  with  the  fame  fuccefs  as  be¬ 
fore  3  the  RuflTians  being  now  well  accuftomed  to  the 
Dutch  merchants  and  merchandife. 

This  company  fubfifts  ftill,  under  the  direflfon  of  a 
governor,  four  confuls,  and  affftants.  By  the  loth 
and  iith  of  William  III.  c.  6.  the  fine  for  admiffoii 
was  reduced  to  5I. 

3.  ne  Eaf  land  Company  incorporated  by  Queen. 

Elizabeth.  Its  charter  is  dated  in  the  year  1579-  By 
the  firft  article  the  company  is  creeled  into  a  body  po¬ 
litic,  under  the  title  of  the  Company  of  Merchants  of 
the  Ecjl ;  to  confift  of  Engliftimen,  all  real  merchants 
w’ho  have  exercifed  the  bufinefs  thereof,  and  trafficked 
through  the  Sound,  before  the  year  1568,  into  Nor¬ 
way,  Sweden,  Poland,  Idvonia,  Pruffia,  Pomerania,, 
&.C.  as  alfo  Revel,  Coninglherg,  Dantzick,  Copenha¬ 
gen,  Sic.  excepting  Narva,  Mufcov}%  and  its  depen¬ 
dencies!  Pvloft  of  the  following  articles  grant  them 
the  ufufi  prerogatives  of  fuch  companies  as  a  feal,  go¬ 
vernor,  courts,  laws,  See. 

The  privileges  peculiar  to  this  company  are,  that 
none  ftiall  be  "admitted  a  member  who  is  already  a 

member 
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Company,  member  of  any  other  company  nor  any  retail-dealer 
at  all.  That  no  merchant  qualified  be  admitted  with¬ 
out  paying  fix  pounds  thirteen  (hillings  and  fixpeiice. 
That  a  member  of  another  company,  defiring  to  re¬ 
nounce  the  privileges  thereof,  and  to  be  received  into 
that  of  the  Eaft  (hall  be  admitted  gratis  ;  provided  he 
procures  the  fame  favour  for  a  merchant  of  the  Eaft 
willing  to  fill  his  place.  That  the  merchant-adventu¬ 
rers  who  never  dealt  in  the  Eaft,  in  the  places  expref- 
fed  in  the  charter,  may  be  received  as  members  of  the 
company  on  paying  40  marks  ;  that,  notwithftanding 
this  union  of  the  Adventurers  of  England  with  the 
company  of  the  Eaft,  each  (liall  retain  its  rights  and 
privileges.  That  they  (hall  export  no  cloths  but  what 
are  dyed  and  prefled,  except  a  hundred  pieces  per  an¬ 
num,  which  are  allowed  them  gratis.  This  charter 
was  confirmed  by  Charles  II.  in  1629,  with  this  addi¬ 
tion,  that  no  perfon,  of  what  quality  foever,  living  in 
London,  (liould  be  admitted  a  member,  unlefs  he  w’ere 
free  of  the  city.  This  company  was  complained  of  as 
a  monopoly,  and  firft  curtailed  by  legal  authority  in 
1672  j  and  fince  the  declaration  of  rights  in  1689,  ex- 
ift  only  in  name  ;  but  (till  continue  to  eleiSI  their 
annual  officers,  who  are  a  governor,  a  deputy,  and 
twenty-four  affiftants. 

7.  The  Turkey  &r  Levant  Company^  had  its  rife  under 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1581.  James  I.  confirmed  its 
charter  in  1605,  adding  new  privileges.  During  the 
civil  wars,  there  happened  fome  innovations  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  company  •,  many  perfons  having  been 
admitted  members,  not  qualified  by  the  charters  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James,  or  that  did  not  con¬ 
form  to  the  regulations  preferibed.  Charles  II.  upon 
his  reftoration,  endeavoured  to  fet  it  upon  its  ancient 
bafis  ;  to  which  end,  he  gave  them  a  charter,  contain¬ 
ing  not  only  a  confirmation  of  their  old  one,  but  alfo 
feveral  new  articles  of  reformation.  By  this,  the  com¬ 
pany  is  ereifled  into  a  body  politic,  capable  of  making 
laws,  &c.  under  the  title  of  the  Company  of  Merchants 
of  England  trading  to  the  Jeas  of  the  Levant,  The 
number  of  members  is  not  limited,  but  is  ordinarily 
about  three  hundred.  The  principal  qualification  re¬ 
quired  is,  that  the  candidate  be  a  freeman  of  London, 
and  a  wholefale  merchant,  either  by  family  or  by  ferv- 
ing  an  apprentice(hip  of  feven  years.  Thofe  under  25 
years  of  age  pay  25I.  fterling  at  their  admilTion  ;  thofe 
above,  twice  as  much.  This  fine  was  reduced  by  ad 
of  parliament,  in  1753,  to  20I.  and  the  privilege  of 
admKfion  extended  to  every  Britifh  fubjedf.  Each 
makes  oath  at  his  entrance  not  to  fend  any  merchan- 
difes  to  the  Levant  but  on  his  own  account ;  and  not 
to  confign  them  to  any  but  the  company’s  agents  or 
fadors.  This  reftridion  is  likewife  enlarged  by  the 
above-mentioned  ftatute. 

The  company  has  a  court  or  board  at  London, 
which  is  compofed  of  a  governor,  deputy-governor, 
and  fifteen  diredors  or  aififtants,  who  are  all  adually 
to  live  in  London  or  the  fuburbs.  They  have  alfo  a 
deputy-governor  in  every  vity  and  port,  where  there 
are  any  members  of  the  company.  The  aflcmbly  at 
London  fends  out  the  vtflTels,  regulates  the  tariff  for 
the  p 'ice  at  which  the  European  merchandifes  fent  to 
the  Levant  are  to  be  fold,  and  for  the  quality  of  thofe 
returned.  It  raifes  taxes  on  meichandiles,  to  defray 
ipipofitions,  and  the  common  expences  of  the  compa- 
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ny  ;  prefents  the  ambalfador  which  the  king  is  to  keep  Company, 
at  the  Porte,  eleds  two  confuls  for  Smyrna  and  Con- — v— ^ 
ftantinople,  See. 

One  of  the  bed  regulations  of  the  company  is,  not 
to  leave  the  confuls,  or  even  ambaffador,  to  fix  the  im- 
pofition  on  vefl'els  for  defraying  the  common  expences 
(a  thing  fatal  to  the  companies  of  mod  other  nations)  j 
but  to  allow  a  penfion  to  the  ambaffador  and  confuls, 
and  even  to  the  chief  officers,  as  fecretary,  chaplain, 
interpreters,  and  janizaries,  that  there  may  not  be  any 
pretence  for  their  railing  any  fum  at  all  on  the  mer¬ 
chants  or  merchandifes. 

In  extraordinary  cafes,  the  confuls,  and  even  the 
ambalfador,  have  recourfe  to  two  deputies  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  refiding  in  the  Levant  j  or,  if  the  affair  be  very 
important,  they  aifemble  the  whole  body.  Here  are 
regulated  the  prefents  to  be  given,  the  voyages  to  be 
made,  and  every  thing  to  be  deliberated  j  and  on  the 
refolutions  here  taken,  the  deputies  appoint  the  treafu- 
rer  to  furnifti  the  moneys.  See.  required. 

The  ordinary  commerce  of  this  company  employs 
from  20  to  25  velfels,  carrying  from  25  to  30  pieces 
of  cannon.  The  merchandifes  exported  thither  are, 
cloths  of  all  kinds  and  colours,  pewter,  lead,  pepper, 
cochineal,  and  a  great  deal  of  filver,  w’hich  they  take 
up  at  Cadiz  :  the  returns  are  in  raw  filk,  galls,  camlets, 

W’ools,  cottons,  Morocco  leather,  a(hes  for  making 
glafs  and  foap,  and  feveral  gums  and  medicinal  drugs. 

The  commerce  to  Smyrna,  Conftantinople,  and  Scan- 
deroon,  is  not  efteemed  much  lefs  confiderable  than 
that  of  the  Eaft  India  Company  j  but  is,  doubtlefs, 
more  advantageous  to  Britain  j  becaufe  it  takes  off 
much  more  of  the  Britlfti  manufaftures  than  the  other, 
which  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  money.  The  places  re- 
ferved  for  the  commerce  of  this  company  are,  all  the 
dates  of  Venice,  in  the  gulf  of  Venice  j  the  ftate  of 
Ragufa  j  all  the  dates  of  the  grand  feignior,  and  the 
ports  of  the  Levant  and  Mediterranean  5  excepting 
Carthagena,  Alicant,  Barcelona,  Valencia,  Marftilles, 

Toulon,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Civita  Vecchia,  Palermo, 

MeflTina,  Malta,  Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Corfica  ;  and 
other  places  on  the  coafts  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy. 

5.  The  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  Africa^  efta- 
bliftied  in  1750.  Contrary  to  the  former  pradice  with 
regard  to  regulated  companies,  who  were  reckoned 
unfit  for  fuch  fort  of  fervice,  this  company  was  fub- 
je£led  to  the  obligation  of  maintaining  forts  and  garri- 
fons.  It  w'as  exprefsly  charged  at  firft  with  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  ^11  the  Britifh  forts  and  garrifons  that  lie 
between  Cape  Blanc  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
“  afterw'ards  with  that  of  thofe  only  which  lie  between 
Cape  Rouge  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  a£l 
which  eftablifhes  this  company  (the  23d  of  George  11. 
c.  31.)  Teems  to  have  had  two  diftinfl  objedls  in  view  j 
firft,  to  reftrain  effedlually  the  oppreffive  and  mono¬ 
polizing  fpirit  which  is  natural  to  the  diredlors  of  a 
regulated  company  ;  and  fecondly,  to  force  them  as 
much  as  polfible  to  give  an  attention,  which  is  not  na¬ 
tural  to  them,  towards  the  maintenance  of  forts  and 
garrifons. 

For  the  firft  of  thefe  purpofes,  the  fine  for  admilfion 
is  limited  to  forty  (hillings.  The  company  is  pro¬ 
hibited  from  trading  in  their  corporate  capacity,  or 
upon  a  joint  flock  5  from  borrowing  money  upon  com¬ 
mon 
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Company,  nion  feal,  or  from  laying  any  rellraints  upon  the  trade 
^  i  which  may  be  carried  on  freely  from  all  places,  and  by 
all  perfons  being  Britilh  fubjeds,  and  paying  the  fine. 
The  government  is  in  a  committee  of  nine  perfons  who 
meet  at  London,  but  who  are  chofen  annually  by  the 
freemen  of  the  company  at  London,  Briftol,  and  Li¬ 
verpool  j  three  from  each  place*  No  committee^nxan 
can  be  continued  in  office  for  more  than  three  years 
together.  Any  committee-man  might  be  removed  by 
the  board  of  trade  and  plantations  j  now  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  council,  after  being  heard  in  his  own  defence. 
The  committee  arc  forbid  to  export  negroes  from 
Africa,  or  to  import  any  African  goods  into  Great 
Britain.  But,  as  they  are  charged  with  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  forts  and  garrifons,  they  may  for  that  purpofe 
export  from  Great  Britain  to  Africa  goods  and  ftores 
of  different  kinds.  Out  of  the  money  which  they 
(hall  receive  from  the  company,  they  are  allowed  a  fum 
not  exceeding  eight  hundred  pounds,  for  the  falaries  of 
their  clerks  and  agents  at  London,  Briftol,  and  Liver¬ 
pool  ;  the  houfe-rent  of  their  office  at  London  ;  and 
all  other  expences  of  management,  comraKfion,  and 
agency,  in  England.  What  remains  of  this  fum,  after 
defraying  thofe  different  expences,  they  may  divide 
among  themfelves,  as  compenfation  for  their  trouble, 
in  what  manner  they  think  proper.  “  By  this  confti- 
tution,  it  might  have  been  expelled  (Dr  Smith  ob- 
ferves),  that  the  fpirit  of  monopoly  would  have  been 
effeflually  reftrained,  and  the  firft  of  thefe  purpofes 
fufficiently  anfwered.  It  would  feem,  however,  that 
it  had  not.  Though  by  the  4th  of  George  III.  c.  20. 
the  fort  of  Senegal,  with  all  its  dependencies,  had  been 
vefted  in  the  company  of  merchants  trading  to  Africa, 
yet  in  the  year  following  (by  the  5th  of  George  III. 
c.  44.),  not  only  Senegal  and  its  dependencies,  but  the 
v/hole  coaft  from  the  port  of  Sallee,  in  South  Barbary, 
to  Cape  Rouge,  was  exempted  from  the  jurifdidlion  of 
that  company,  was  vefted  in  the  crown,  and  the  trade 
to  it  declared  free  to  all  his  majefty’s  fubjedls.  The 
company  had  been  fufpedled  of  reftraining  the  trade, 
and  of  eftablifhing  fome  fort  of  Improper  monopoly. 
It  is  not,  however,  very  eafy  to  conceive  how,  under 
the  regulations  of  the  23d  George  11.  they  could  do 
fo.  From  the  printed  debates  of  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  (not  alv/ays  the  moft  authentic  records  of  truth), 
it  appears,  however  that  they  have  been  accufed  of 
this.  The  members  of  the  committee  of  nine  being 
all  merchants,  and  the  governors  and  fadlors,  in  their 
different  forts  and  fettlements,  being  all  dependent  up¬ 
on  them,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  latter  might  have 
given  peculiar  attention  to  the  confignments  and  com- 
miffions  of  the  former,  which  would  eftablilh  a  real 
monopoly,” 

For  the  fecond  purpofe  mentioned,  the  maintenance 
of  the  forts  and  garrifons,  an  annual  fum  has  been  al¬ 
lotted  to  them  by  parliament,  generally  about  1 5,000!, 
For  the  proper  application  of  this  fum,  the  committee 
is  obliged  to  account  annually  to  the  curfftor  baron  of 
exchequer ;  which  account  is  afterwards  to  be  laid 
before  parliament.  “  But  parliament  (continues  our 
author),  which  gives  fo  little  attention  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  millions,  is  not  likely  to  give  much  to  that  of 
13,000!.  a-year  ^  and  the  curfftor  baron  of  exchequer, 
L'om  his  profeflion  and  education,  is  not  likely  to  be 
profoundly  (killed  in  the  .proper  expence  of  forts  and 
VoL,  VI.  Part  L 
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The  captains  of  his  majefty’s  navy,  indeed.  Company. 


garrifons. 

or  any  other  commiflioned  officers,  appointed  by  the 
board  of  admiralty,  may  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
the  forts  and  garrifons,  and  report  their  obfervations 
to  that  board.  But  that  board  feems  to  have  no  di- 
re6l  jurifdi(Elion  over  the  committee,  nor  any  authori¬ 
ty  to  correct  thofe  whofe  conduft  it  may  thus  Inquire 
into*,  and  the  captains  of  his  majefty’s  navy,  beffdes, 
are  not  luppofed  to  be  always  deeply  learned  in  the 
fcience  of  fortification.  Removal  from  an  office,  which 
can  be  enjoyed  only  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  of 
which  the  lawful  emoluments,  even  during  that  term, 
are  fo  very  finall,  feems  to  be  the  utmoft  punifliment 
to  which  any  committee-man  is  liable^  for  any  fault, 
except  diredl  malverfation,  or  embezzlement  either  of 
the  public  money  or  of  that  of  the  company  *,  and  the 
fear  of  that  puniffiment,  can  never  be  a  motive  of  fuffi- 
cient  weight  to  force  a  continual  and  careful  attention 
to  a  buffnefs  to  which  he  has  no  other  intereft  to  at¬ 
tend.  The  committee  are  accufed  of  having  fent  out 
bricks  and  (tones  from  England  for  the  reparation  of 
Cape  Coaft  Caftle  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea^  a  buffnefs 
for  which  parliament  had  feveral  times  granted  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  fum  of  money.  Thefe  bricks  and  (tones 
too,  which  had  thus  been  fent  upon  fo  long  a  voyage, 
were  faid  to  have  been  of  fo  bad  a  quality,  that  it  was 
necelTary  to  rebuild  from  the  foundation  the  walls  which 
had  been  repaired  with  them.  The  forts  and  garrifons 
which  lie  north  of  Cape  Rouge  are  not  only  maintain^ 
ed  at  the  cxpence  of  the  ftate,  but  are  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  government  of  the  executive  power  5  and  why 
thofe  which  lie  fouth  of  that  cape,  and  which  too  are, 
in  part  at  leaft,  maintained  at  the  expence  of  the  ftate, 
could  be  under  a  different  government,  it  feems  not 
very  eafy  even  to  imagine  a  good  reafon.” 

The  above  company  fucceeded  that  called  l.  he  Royal 
African  Company y  which  traded  upon  a  joint  (lock 
with  an  exclufive  privilege.  Though  England  began 
to  trade  to  Africa  as  early  as  the  year  1536,  and  feve¬ 
ral  voyages  were  made  to  Guinea  in  1588,  and  fome 
following  years,  for  the  Importation  of  gold  and  ele¬ 
phants  teeth,  nothing  like  a  company  was  formed  till 
the  year  1588,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  a  patent 
of  exclufive  privilege  to  certain  perfons  for  ten  years. 
In  1618,  King  James  1.  effablifhed  a  company  by  char¬ 
ter,  which  was  foon  diflblved.  Another  company  was 
erected  by  charter  of  Charles  1.  in  165L  which  met 
with  littJ  fuccefs  \  but  the  demand  for  negroes  in  the 
Englifli  American  plantations  increafing,  a  third  com¬ 
pany  was  eftablifhed  by  a  charter  granted  1662,  in 
favour  of  the  duke  of  York  ^  fecuring  to  him  the  com¬ 
merce  of  all  the  country,  coafts,  ifiands,  Sec.  belonging 
to  the  crown  of  England,  or  not  pofleffed  by  any  other 
Chriftian  prince,  from  Cape  Blanco  in  20®  N.  Lat.  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  34®  34'  S.  Lat.  The  char¬ 
ter  was  foon  after  returned  into  the  king’s  hands  by 
the  duke,  and  revoked,  by  confent  of  the  parties  af- 
fociated  wuth  him  in  the  enterprize  \  in  confequence 
of  which,  the  fourth  and  laft  exclufive  company  was 
eftabliffied  and  incorporated  by  letter^  patent  in  1672, 
under  the  title  of  the  Royal  African  Company.  A  ca¬ 
pital  was  foon  raifed  of  iii,oool.  and  this  new  com¬ 
pany  improved  their  trade,  and  increafed  their  forts  ^ 
but  after  the  revolution  in  1689?  this  trade  w’as  laid 
open.  In  1698,  all  private  traders  to  Africa  were 
U  u  obliged 
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Company,  obliged  by  (lat.  9  and  10  Will,  to  pay  ten  per  cent,  in 
order  to  affift  the  company  in  maintaining  their  forts 
and  fadlories.  But  notwithftanding  this  heavy  tax, 
the  company  were  ftill  unable  to  maintain  the  com¬ 
petition  \  their  flock  and  credit  gradually  declined. 
In  1712,  their  debts  had  become  fo  great,  that  a  parti¬ 
cular  a6l  of  parliament  was  thought  neceflary,  both  for 
their  fecurity  and  for  that  of  their  creditors.  It  was 
enafted,  that  the  refolution  of  two  thirds  of  thefe  cre¬ 
ditors  in  number  and  value  fliould  bind  the  reft,  both 
with  regard  to  the  time  which  fliould  be  allowed  to 
the  company  for  the  payment  of  their  debts,  and 
with  regard  to  any  other  agreement  which  it  might  be 
thought  proper  to  make  with  them  concerning  thofe 
debts.  In  1730,  their  affairs  were  in  fo  great  difor- 
der,  that  they  were  altogether  incapable  of  maintain¬ 
ing  their  forts  and  garrifons  ;  the  foie  purpofe  and  pre¬ 
text  of  their  inftitution.  From  that  year  till  their 
final  diffolution,  the  parliament  judged  it  neceflary  to 
allow  the  annual  fum  of  ten  thouland  pounds  for  that 
purpofe.  In  1732,  after  having  been  for  many  years 
lofers  by  the  trade  of  carrying  negroes  to  the  Weft 
Indies,  they  at  laft  refolved  to  give  it  up  altogether  5 
to  fell  to  the  private  traders  to  America  the  negroes 
which  they  purchafed  upon  the  coaft  j  and  to  employ 
their  fervants  in  a  trade  to  the  inland  parts  of  Africa 
for  gold  dufl,  elephants  teeth,  dyeing  drugs,  &c.  But 
their  fuccefs  in  this  more  confined  trade  was  not  greater 
than  in  their  former  extenfive  one.  Their  affairs  con¬ 
tinued  to  go  gradually  to  decline,  till  at  laft  being  in 
every  refpedl  a  bankrupt  company,  they  were  diflblved 
by  a6l  of  parliament,  and  their  forts  and  garrifons  veft- 
ed  in  the  prefent  Regulated  Company  of  Merchants  trad- 
mg,  to  Africa, 

II.  foiNT-S^ocK  Companies^  eftablifhed  either  by 
royal  chatter  or  by  aft  of  parliament,  differ  in  feveral 
refpefts,  not  only  from  regulated  companies,  but  from 
private  copartneries,  i.  In  a  private  copartnery,  no 
partner,  without  the  confent  of  the  company,  can 
transfer  his  fliarc  to  another  perfon,  or  introduce  a 
new  member  into  the  company.  Each  member,  how¬ 
ever,  may,  upon  proper  warning,  withdraw  from  the 
copartnery,  and  demand  payment  from  them  of  his 
fhare  of  the  common  flock.  In  a  joint-flock  company, 
on  the  contrary,  no  member  can  demand  payment  of 
his  fhare  from  the  company  j  but  each  member  can, 
without  their  confent,  transfer  his  fliare  to  another 
perfon,  and  thereby  introduce  a  new  member.  The 
Value  of  a  fliare  in  a  joint-flock  is  always  the  price 
which  it  will  bring  in  the  market  •,  and  this  may  be 
either  greater  or  lefs,  in  any  proportion,  than  the  fum 
which  its  owner  ftands  credited  for  in  the  flock  of  the 
company.  2.  In  a  private  copartnery,  each  partner  is 
bound  for  the  debts  contrafted  by  the  company  to  the 
whole  extent  of  his  fortune.  In  a  joint-flock  compa¬ 
ny,  on  the  contrary,  each  partner  is  bound  only  to  the 
extent  of  his  fliare. 

The  trade  of  a  joint-flock  company  is  always  ma¬ 
naged  by  a  court  of  direftors.  This  court  indeed  is 
frequently  fubjeft,  in  many  refpefts,  to  the  controul 
of  a  general  court  of  proprietors.  But  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  proprietors  feldom  pretend  to  underftand 
any  thing  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  company  ;  and  when 
the  fpirit  of  faftion  happens  not  to  prevail  among 
them,  give  themfelves  no  trouble  about  it,  but  receive 


contentedly  fuch  half-yearly  or  yearly  dividend  as  the  Company,' 
direftors  think  proper  to  make  to  them.  This  total -v"— ^ 
exemption  from  trouble  and  from  rifk,  beyond  a  limi¬ 
ted  fum,  encourages  many  people  to  become  adven¬ 
turers  in  joint-flock  companies,  who  would  upon  no 
account  hazard  their  fortunes  in  any  private  copart¬ 
nery.  Such  companies,  therefore,  commonly  draw 
to  themfelves  much  greater  flocks  than  any  private 
copartnery  can  boaft  of.  The  trading  flock  of  the 
South  Sea  Company,  at  one  time,  amounted  to  upwards 
of  thirty-three  millions  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 

The  direftors  of  fuch  companies,  however,  being  the 
managers  rather  of  other  people’s  money  than  of  their 
otvn,  it  cannot  wxll  be  expefted  that  they  fliould  watch 
over  it  with  the  fame  anxious  vigilance  with  which  the 
partners  in  a  private  copartnery  frequently  watch  over 
their  own.  Like  the  ftewards  of  a  rich  man,  they  arc. 
apt  to  confider  attention  to  fmall  matters  as  not  for 
their  mafter’s  honour,  and  very  eafily  give  themfelves 
a  difpenfation  from  having  it.  Negligence  and  pro- 
fufion,  therefore,  muft  always  prevail,  more  or  lefs,  in 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  fuch  a  company.  If 
is  upon  this  account  that  joint-flock  companies  for  fo¬ 
reign  trade  have  feldom  been  able  to  maintain  the  com¬ 
petition  againft  private  adventurers.  They  have,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  very  feldom  fucceeded  without  an  exclufive 
privilege  5  and  frequently  have  not  fucceeded  with  one.* 

Without  an  exclufive  privilege  they  have  commonly 
mifmanaged  the  trade.  With  an  exclufive  privilege 
they  have  both  mifmanaged  and  confined  it. 

The  principal  joint-flock  companies  prefently  fub- 
fifting  in  Great  Britain  are,  the  South  Sea  and  the 
Eaji  India  companies  •,  to  which  may  be  added, 
though  of  very  inferior  magnitude,  the  Hudfon'*s  Bay 
Company. 

I.  The  South-Sea  Company,  During  the  long  war 
with  France  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  payment 
of  the  failors  of  the  royal  navy  being  neglefted,  they  re¬ 
ceived  tickets  inftead  of  money,  and  were  frequently 
obliged,  by  their  neceflities,  to  fell  thefe  tickets  to  ava¬ 
ricious  men  at  a  difeount  of  40  and  fometimes  50  per 
cent.  By  this  and  other  means,  the  debts  of  the  na¬ 
tion  unprovided  for  by  parliament,  and  which  amount¬ 
ed  to  9,471,3211.  fell  into  the  hands  of  thefe  ufurers. 

On  which  Mr  Harley,  at  that  time  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford,  propofed  a 
feheme  to  allow  the  proprietors  of  thefe  debts  and  de¬ 
ficiencies  6  per  cent,  per  annum^  and  to  incorporate 
them  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  on  a  trade  to  the 
South  Sea  ;  and  they  were  accordingly  incorporated  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  ‘‘  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Mer¬ 
chants  of  Great  Britain  trading  to  the  South  Seas,  and 
other  parts  of  America,  and  for  encouraging  the  Fifh- 
ery,”  &c. 

Though  this  company  feemed  formed  for  the  fake  of 
commerce,  the  miniftry  never  thought  ferioufly,  during 
the  courfe  of  the  war,  about  making  any  fettlement  on 
the  coafl  of  South  America,  which  was  what  flattered 
the  expeftations  of  the  people  5  nor  was  it  ever  carried 
into  execution  by  this  company. 

Some  other  fums  were  lent  to  the  government  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  at  6  per  cent.  In  the  third 
of  George  I.  the  intereft  of  the  whole  was  reduced  to 
5  per  cent,  and  the  company  advanced  two  millions 
more  to  the  government  at  the  fame  intereft.  By  the 
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Company,  ftatute  of  tlie  6th  of  George  I.  it  was  declared 

they  might  redeem  all  or  any  of  the  redeemable  na¬ 
tional  debts  j  in  confideration  of  which,  the  company 
were  empowered  to  augment  their  capital  according 
to  the  fums  they  fhould  difchargc  ;  and  for  enabling 
them  to  raife  fuch  fums  for  purchaling  annuities,  ex- 
changing  for  ready  money  new  exchequer  bills,  car¬ 
rying  on  their  trade,  &c.  they  might,  by  fuch  means 
as  they  fliould  think  proper,  raife  fuch  fums  of  money 
as  in  a  general  court  of  the  company  fliould  be  judged 
neceffary.  The  company  were  alfo  empowered  to  raife 
money  on  the  contrails,  bonds,  or  obligations  under 
their  common  feal,  on  the  credit  of  their  capital  flock. 
But  if  the  fub-governor,  deputy  governor,  or  other 
members  of  the  company,  fliould  purchafe  lands  or 
revenues  of  the  crown  upon  account  of  the  corporation, 
or  lend  money  by  loan  or  anticipation  on  any  branch 
of  the  revenue,  other  than  fuch  part  only  on  which  a 
credit  of  loan  was  granted  by  parliament,  fuch  fub- 
governor,  or  other  member  of  the  company,  fliould 
forfeit  treble  the  value  of  the  money  fo  lent. 

The  fatal  South  Sea  fcheine,  tranfa^led  in  the  year 
1720,  was  executed  upon  the  lafl  mentioned  ftatute. 
The  company  had  at  firfl  fet  out  with  good  fuccefs, 
and  the  value  of  their  flock,  for  the  firfl  five  years,  had 
rifen  faflcr  than  that  of  any  other  company  5  and  his 
majefty,  after  purchafing  io,oool.  flock,  had  conde- 
fcended  to  be  their  governor.  Things  were  in  this  fi- 
tuation,  when,  taking  advantage  of  the  above  ftatute, 
the  South  Sea  bubble  was  projedled.  The  pretence 
was,  to  raife  a  fund  for  carrying  on  a  trade  to  the 
South  Sea,  and  purchafing  annuities,  &c.  paid  to  the 
other  companies ;  and  propofals  were  printed  and  di- 
ftributed,  fliowiiig  the  advantages  of  this  dcfign.  The 
fum  neceffary  for  carrying  it  on,  together  with  the 
profits  that  were  to  arife  from  it,  were  divided  into  a 
certain  number  of  (hares,  or  fubfcriptions,  to  be  purcha¬ 
sed  by  perfons  difpofed  to  adventure  therein.  And  the 
better  to  carry  on  the  deception,  the  direftors  enga¬ 
ged  to  make  very  large  dividends :  and  actually  de¬ 
clared  that  every  lool.  original  flock  would  yield  50I. 
per  annum :  which  occafioned  fo  great  a  rife  of  their 
flock,  that  a  (hare  of  lOol.  was  fold  for  upwards  of 
800I.  This  was  in  the  month  of  July  5  but  before 
the  end  of  September  it  fell  to  150I.  by  which  multi¬ 
tudes  were  ruined,  and  fuch  a  fcene  of  diftrefs  occa¬ 
fioned,  as  is  fcarcely  to  be  conceived.  But  the  con- 
fequences  of  this  infamous  fcheme  are  too  well  known  j 
moft  of  the  dirc61ors  were  fevercly  fined,  to  the  lofs 
of  nearly  all  their  property  5  fome  of  them  had  no 
hand  in  the  deception,  nor  gained  a  farthing  by  it  ; 
but  it  was  agreed,  they  ought  to  have  oppofed  and 
prevented  it. 

The  South  Sea  company  never  had  any  forts  or 
garrifons  to  maintain,  and  therefore  were  entirely  ex¬ 
empted  from  one  great  expence,  to  which  other  joint- 
flock  companies  for  foreign  trade  are  fubjeft.  But 
they  had  an  immenfe  capital  divided  among  an  im- 
menfe  number  of  proprietors.  It  was  naturally  to  be 
expefted,  therefore,  that  folly,  negligence,  and  pro- 
fufion,  (hould  prevail  in  the  whole  management  of  their 
affairs. 

Their  flock-jobbing  fpeculations  were  fucceeded  by 
mercantile  proje61s,  which,  Dr  Smith  obferves,  were 
not  much  better  conducted*  The  firfl  trade  which 
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that  they  engaged  In,  was  that  of  fupplying  the  Spanifli  Campar^* 
Weft  Indies  with  negroes,  of  which  (in  confequence  — 
of  what  was  called  the  Affiento  contrail  granted  them 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht)  they  had  the  cxclufive  pri¬ 
vilege.  But  as  it  was  not  expefted  that  much  profit 
could  be  made  by  this  trade,  both  the  Portuguefe  and 
French  companies,  who  had  enjoyed  it  upon  the  fame 
terms  before  them,  having  been  ruined  by  it,  they 
v^rere  allowed,  as  compenlation,  to  fend  annually  a 
(hip  of  a  certain  burden  to  trade  direftly  to  the  Spa- 
nifli  Weft  Indies.  Of  the  ten  voyages  which  this  an¬ 
nual  (hip  was  allowed  to  make,  they  are  faid  to  have 
gained  confiderably  by  one,  that  of  the  Royal  Caro¬ 
line  in  1731,  and  to  have  been  lofers,  more  or  lefs,  by 
almoft  all  the  reft.  Their  ill  fuccefs  was  imputed,  by 
their  faftors  and  agents,  to  the  extortion  and  oppref- 


fion  of  the  SpanKh  government ,  but  was,  perhaps, 
principally  owing  to  the  profufion  and  depredations 
of  thofe  very  faftors  and  agents  ^  fome  of  whom  are 
faid  to  have  acquired  great  fortunes  even  in  one  year. 
In  1734,  the  company  petitioned  the  king,  that  they 
might  be  allowed  to  difpofe  of  the  trade  and  tonnage 
of  their  annual  fliip,  on  account  of  the  little  profit 
which  they  made  by  it,  and  to  accept  of  fuch  equlva*» 
lent  as  they  could  obtain  from  the  king  of  Spain. 

In  1724,  this  company  had  undertaken  the  whale- 
fKhery.  Of  this,  indeed,  they  had  no  monopoly  ;  but 
as  long  as  they  carried  it  on,  no  other  Britifli  fubje^ls 
appear  to  have  engaged  in  it.  Of  the  eight  voyages 
^  which  their  (hips  made  to  Greenland,  they  were  gain- 
'  ers  by  one,  and  lofers  by  all  the  reft.  After  their 
eighth  and  lafl  voyage,  when  they  had  fold  their  (hips, 
(lores,  and  utenfils,  they  found  that  their  whole  lofs, 
upon  this  branch,  capital  and  inteieft  included,  amount¬ 
ed  to  upwards  of  237>oool. 

In  1722,  this  company  petitioned  the  parliament  to 
be  allowed  to  divide  their  immenfe  capital  of  more 
than  33,800,0001.  the  whole  of  which  had  been 
lent  to  government,  into  two  equal  parts  :  The  one- 
half,  or  upwards  of  16,900,000!.  to  be  put  upon  the 
fame  footing  with  other  government  annuities,  and 
not  to  be  fubje(fl:  to  the  debts  contracted,  01  Ioffes  in¬ 
curred,  by  the  direClors  of  the  company,  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  their  mercantile  projeCls  j  the  other  half 
to  remain,  as  before,  a  trading  (lock,  and  to  be  fub- 
jeCl  to  thofe  debts  and  Ioffes.  The  petition  was  too 
reafonable  not  to  be  granted.  In  1733,  they  again 
petitioned  the  parliament,  that  three-fourths  of  their 
trading  flock  might  be  turned  into  annuity  flock,  and 
only  one-fourth  remain  as  trading  flock,  or  expofed 
to  the  hazards  arifing  from  the  bad  management  of 
their  direClors.  Both  their  annuity  and  trading  (locks 
had  by  this  time,  been  reduced  more  than  2,ooo,oool. 
each,  by  feveral  different  payments  from  government  5 
fo  that  this  fourth  amounted  only  to  3,662,784!. 
8s.  6d.  In  1748,  all  the  demands  of  the  company 
upon  the  king  of  Spain,  in  confequence  of  the  Af¬ 
fiento  contraCl,  were  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
given  up  for  what  w^as  fuppofed  an  equivalent.  An 
end  was  put  to  their  trade  with  the  SpanKh  Weft  In¬ 
dies,  the  remainder  of  their  trading  (lock  was  turned 
into  an  annuity  flock,  and  the  company  ceafed  in  every 
refpeCl  to  be  a  trading  company. 

Thiscompany  is  under  the  direClion  of  a  governor,  fub- 
governor,  deputy-governor,  and  21  directors)  but  no  per- 
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Ckjmpany.  fon  is  qualified  to  be  governor,  his  majelly  excepted,  un- 
lePi  fuch  governor  has  in  his  own  name  and  right,  5000I. 
in  the  trading  flock*,  the  fub-govcrnor  is  to  have  4000I. 
the  deputy-governor  3000L  and  a  dire61or  2000L 
in  the  fame  llock.  In  every  general  court,  every 
member  having  in  his  own  name  and  right  500L  in 
trading  flock,  has  one  vote  *,  if  2000I.  two  votes ;  if 
3000I.  three  votes  *,  and  if  5000I.  four  votes. 

2.  The  Eajl  India  Company,  The  firft,  or  as  it  is 
called  the  Old  EaJl  India  Company^  was  eflabliflied  by 
a  charter  from  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1600  \  but  for 
fome  time  the  partners  feem  to  have  traded  with  fe- 
parate  flocks,  though  only  .in  the  fliips  belonging  to 
the  whole  company.  In  1612,  they  joined  their  flocks 
into  one  common  capital :  and  though  their  charter 
was  not  as  yet  confirmed  by  a61  of  parliament,  it  was 
looked  upon  in  that  early  period  to  be  fufficiently  va¬ 
lid,  and  no  body  ventured  to  interfere  with  their 
trade.  At  this  time  their  capital  amounted  to  about 
740,0001.  and  the  fhares  were  as  low  as  50I :  their 
trade  was  in  general  fuccefsful,  notwithflanding  fome 
heavy  Ioffes,  chiefly  fuflained  through  the  malice  of  the 
Dutch  Eafl  India  Company.  In  procefs  of  time, 
however,  it  came  to  be  underftood  that  a  royal  char¬ 
ter  could  not  by  itfelf  convey  an  exclufive  privilege  to 
traders,  and  the  company  was  reduced  to  diflrefs  by 
reafon  of  the  multitude  of  interlopers  who  carried  off 
the  mofl  of  their  trade.  This  continued  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  whole  of 
that  of  James  II.  and  part  of  William  III.  when  in 
1698  a  propofal  was  made  to  parliament  for  advancing 
the  fum  of  2,000, oool.  to  government,  on  condition 
of  eredtlng  the  fubferibers  into  a  new  company  with  ex¬ 
clufive  privileges.  The  old  company  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  appearance  of  fuch  a  formidable  rival,  by 
offering  government  700,000!.  nearly  the  amount  of 
their  capital  at  that  time  \  but  fuch  were  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  ftate  at  that  time,  that  the  larger  fum,  though 
at  eight  per  cent,  intereft,  was  preferred  to  the  fmaller 
at  one  half  the  expence. 

Thus  were  two  Eafl  India  Companies  eredled  in 
the  fame  kingdom,  which  could  not  but  be  very  pre¬ 
judicial  to  each  other.  Through  the  negligence  of 
thofe  vv*ho  prepared  the  a6l  of  parliament  alfo,  the 
new  company  were  not  obliged  to  unite  in  a  joint-flock. 
The  confequence  of  this  was,  that  a  few  private  traders, 
whofe  fubferiptions  fcarce  exceeded  7200I.  infilled  on 
a  right  of  trading  feparately  at  their  own  rifk.  Thus  a 
kind  of  third  company  was  eflablifhed  *,  and  by  their 
mutual  contentions  with  one  another,  all  the  three  were 
brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Upon  a  fubfequent  occa- 
lion,  in  1730,  a  propofal  was  made  to  parliament  for 
putting  the  trade  under  the  management  of  a  regula¬ 
ted  company,  and  thus  laying  it  in  fome  meafure  open. 
This,  however,  was  oppofed  by  the  company,  who  re- 
prefented  in  flrong  terms  the  mifehiefs  likely  to  arife 
SmitVs  ^  proceeding.  “  In  India  (they  fald),  it 

Wealth  of  raifed  the  price  of  goods  fo  high,  that  they  were  not 
Nations^  worth  the  buying  j  and  in  England,  by  overftocking 
vol.  iii.  maiket,  it  funk  the  price  to  fuch  a  degree  that 

no  profit  could  be  made  of  them.”  flere  Dr  Smith 
remarks,  that  by  a  more  plentiful  fupply,  to  the  great 
advantage  and  conveniency  of  the  public,  it  mufl  have 
^reduced  very 'much  the  price  of  India  goods  in  the 
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Engllfli  market,  cannot  well  be  doubted  4  but  that  It  Company, 
fhould  have  raifed  very  much  their  price  in  the  Indian  <  '  —  y-— 
market,  feems  not  very  probable,  as  all  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  demand  which  that  competition  could  occafion, 
mufl  have  been  but  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the  immenfe 
ocean  of  Indian  commerce.  The  increafe  of  demand, 
adds  he,  though  in  the  beginning  it  may  fometimes 
ralfe  the  price  of  goods,  never  falls  to  lower  it  in  the 
iffue.  It  encourages  produ6lion,  and  thereby  in- 
creafes  the  competition  of  the  producers,  who,  in  or¬ 
der  to  underfell  one  another,  have  recourfe  to  new*  di- 
vifions  of  labour  and  new  improvements  of  art,  which 
might  never  otherw’ife  have  been  thought  of.  The 
miferablc  effeds  of  which  the  company  complained,, 
were  the  cheapnefs  of  confumption  and  the  encourage¬ 
ment  given  to  produdllon,  precifely  the  two  effedls 
which  it  is  the  bufinefsof  political  economy  to  promote,. 

The  competition,  how'ever,  of  which  they  gave  this 
doleful  account,  had  not  been  allowed  to  continue 
long.  In  1702  the  two  companies  w^ere,  in  fome 
meafure,  united  by  an  indenture  tripartite,  to  which 
the  queen  was  the  third  party  5  and  in  1708,  they 
w*ere,  by  a6l  of  parliament,  perfedlly  confolidated  into 
one  company  by  their  prefent  name  of  The  United 
Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  Eafl  Indies.” 

Into  this  a6l  it  was  thought  worthy  to  infert  a  claufe 
allowing  the  feparate  traders  to  continue  their  traffic 
till  Michaelmas  1711,  but  at  the  fame  time  empow*er- 
ing  the  diredlors,  upon  three  years  notice,  to  redeem 
their  capital  of  7200I.  and  thereby  convert  the  whole? 
capital  of  the  company  into  a  joint-flock.  By  the 
fame  a6l,  the  capital  of  the  company,  in  confequence. 
of  a  new  loan  to  government,  was  augmented  from. 
2,ooo,oool.  to  3,200, oool.  In  1743,  another  mil- 
lion  was  advanced  to  government.  But  this  being 
raifed,  not  by  a  call  upon  the  proprietors,  but  by 
felling  annuities  and  contradling  bond-debts,  it  did» 
not  augment  the  flock  upon  wffiich  the  proprietors 
could  claim  a  dividend.  Thus,  how’ever,  their  trading 
flock  was  augmented  ;  it  being  equally  liable  wuth  the 
other  3,200,0001.  to  the  Ioffes  fuflained,  and  debts. 
contra6led,  by  the  company  in  the  profecution  of 
their  mercantile  proje6ls.  From  1708,  or  at  leaf! 
from  1711,  this  company  being  freed  from  all  com¬ 
petitors,  and  fully  eflablifhed  in  the  monopoly  of  the 
Engllfli  commerce  to  the  Eafl:  Indies,  carried  on  a 
fuccefsful  trade  ;  and  from  their  profits  made  annually 
a  moderate  dividend  to  their  proprietors.  Unhappily,, 
how'ever,  in  a  fhort  time,  an  inclination  for  war  and 
conqueft  began  to  take  place  among  their  fervantsj. 
which,  though  it  put  them  in  poffeffion  of  extenfive 
territories  and  vafl  nominal  revenues,  yet  embarraffed 
their  affairs  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  have  not  to 
this  day  been  able  to  recover  themfelves.  The  parti¬ 
culars  of  thefe  w'ars  are  given  under  the  articles  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  Indostan.  Here  it  will  be  fufficient  to 
obfcjve,  that  they  originated  during  the  war  in  174 1 
through  the  ambition  of  M.  Dupleix  the  French  go¬ 
vernor  of  Pondicherry,  who  Involved  the  company  in 
the  politics  and  difputcs  of  the  Indian  princes.  Af¬ 
ter  carrying  on  hoflilities  for  fome  time  wuth  various 
fuccefs,  they  at  lafl  lofl  Madras,  at  that  time  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fettlemcnt  in  the  Eafl  Indies,  but  it  was  reftored 
by  the  treatv  of  Aix-la-Chapdle.  During  the  war 
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Company, 


(jf  1755,  they  acquired  the  revenues  of  a  rich  and  ex- 
'  tenfive  territory,  amounting,  as  was  then  laid,  to  near 

,000,0001.  per  annum.  .  ,  .  •  .  ir  /r 

For  feveral  years  they  remained  in  quiet  pofleffion 
of  the  revenue  arifing  from  this  territory,  though  it 
certainly  never  anfwered  the  expedations  that  had 
been  formed  concerning  it.  But  in  1767  the  Britift 
miniftry  laid  claim  to  the  territorial  pofleliions  ot  the 
company,  and  the  revenue  arifing  from  them,  as  ot 
rio'ht  belonging  to  the  crown  *,  and  the  company,  ra¬ 
ther  than  yield  up  their  territories  in  this  manner, 
agreed  to  pay  government  a  yearly  fum  of  400,000!. 
They  had  before  this  gradually  augmented  their  di¬ 
vidend  from  about  fix  to  ten  per  cent.  ^  that^  is,  on 
their  capital  of  3,200,000!.  they  had  railed  it  from 
192,0001.  to  320  000I.  a-year.  About  this  time  al- 
fb  they  were  attempting  to  raife  it  ftill  further,  viz. 
from  10  to  I2i  per  cent.  *,  but  from  this  they  were  pre- 
vented  by  two  fuccelTive  a6fs  of  parliament,  the  defign 
of  which  was  to  enable  them  to  make  a  more  fpeedy 
payment  of  their  debts,  at  this  time  eftimated  at  more 
than  fix  or  feven  millions  Sterling.  In  1769  they  le- 
newed  their  agreement  with  government  for  five  years 


more,  ftipulating,  that  during  the  courfe  of  that  pe¬ 
riod  they  (hould  be  allowed  gradually  to  augment  their 
dividend  to  12^  per  cent.  *,  never  increafing  it,  however, 
more  than  one  per  cent,  annually.  Thus  their  annual 
payments  could  only  be  augmented  by  6o8,oool.  be¬ 
yond  what  they  had  been  before  their  late  territorial 
acquifitions.  By  accounts .  from  India  in  the  year 
1768,  this  revenue,  clear  of  all  dedu61ions  and  military 
charges,  was  ftated  at  2,048^747!.  At  the  fame 
time  they  were  faid  to  pofieis  another  revenue,  arifing 
partly  from  lands,  but  chiefly  from  the  cuftoms  efta- 
blifiied  at  their  diiierent  fettlements,  amounting  to 
about  439,0001.  The  profits  of  their  trade,  too, 
according  to  the  evidence  of  their  chairman  before  the 
houfe  of  commons,,  amounted  to  at  leaft  400,000!. 
per  annum  j  their  accountant  made  it  500,000!.  ;  and 
the  lowefl  account  ftated  it  at  leaft  equal  to  the  high- 
eft  dividend  paid  to  their  proprietors.  Notwithftand- 
ing  this  apparent  wealth,  hovvever,  the  aftairs  of  the 
company  from  this  time  fell  into  diforder  5  infomuch 
that  in  1773  their  debts  w’ere  augmented  by  an  arrear 
to  the  treafury  in  the  payment  of  the  400,000!.  fti- 
pulated  y  by  another  to  the  cuftomhoufc  for  duties  un¬ 
paid  ;  by  a  large  fum  borrowed  from  the  bank  5  and 
by  bills  drawn  upon  them  from  India  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  i,200,000l.  Thus  they  were  not  on- 
ly  obliged  to  reduce  their  dividend  all  at  once  to  fix 
per  cent,  but  to  apply  to  government  for  afififtance.  A 
particular  account  of  this  tranfa^Iion  is  given  undei  the 
Lticle  Britain.  Here  it  may  be  mentioned  in  general, 
that  the  event  proved  very  unfavourable  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  as  they  were  now  fubje61ed  to  an  interference 
of  government  altogether  unknown  before.  Several 
important  alterations  were  made  in  their  conftitution 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  fettlements  of  Madras, 
Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  which  had  hitherto  been  entire¬ 
ly  independent  of  one  another,  were  fubje6led  to  a  go¬ 
vernor-general,  aflifted  by  a  council  of  four  afleflbrs. 
The  nomination  of  the  firft  governor  and  council,  who 
were  to  refide  at  Calcutta,  was  afliimed  by  parliament  5 
the  power  of  the  court  of  Calcutta,  which  had  gradual¬ 


ly  extended  its  jurifdi61ion  over  the  reft,^  was  now  re-  Corrpan^ 
duced  and  confined  to  the  trial  of  mercantile  caufes,  the 
purpofe  for  which  it  v/as  originally  inftituted.  In- 
ftead  of  it  a  new  fupreme  court  of  judicature  w’as  efta- 
bliftied,  confifting  of  a  chief  juftice  and  three  judges 
to  be  appointed  by  the  crown.  Befides  thefe  altera¬ 
tions,  the  ftock  neceffary  to  entitle  any  proprietor  to 
vote  at  the  general  courts  w’as  raifed  from 
loool.  To  vote  on  this  qualification,  too,  it  was 
necelTary  that  he  (hould  have  poffeffed  it,  if  acquired 
by  his  own  purchafs  and  not  by  inheritance,  for  at 
leaft  one  year,  inftead  of  fix  months,  the  term  requi- 
fite  formerlyr  The  court  of  24  dire6Iors  had  before 
been  chofen  annually  ;  but  it  was  now  enabled,  that 
each  director  ftiould  for  the  future  be  chofen  for  four 
years  j  fix  of  them,  however,  to  go  out  of  office  by 
rotation  every  year,  and  not  to  be  capable  of  being  re- 
chofen  at  the  ele^ion  of  the  fix  new  direaors  for  the 
enfuing  year.  It  was  expefted  that,  in  confequence 
of  thefe  alterations,  the  courts  both-  of  the  proprie¬ 
tors  and  direaors  would  be  likely  to  aa  with  more 
dignity  and  fteadinefs  than  formerly.  But  this  was 
far  from  being  the  cafe.  The  company  and  its  fer- 
vants  fbowed  the  utmoft  indifference  about  the  happi- 
nefs  or  mifery  of  the  people  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  fubjefted  to  their  jurifdiaion.  This  indifference, 
too,  w’as  more  likely  to  be  increafed  than  diminiihed 
by  fome  of  the  new  regulations.  The  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  for  inftance,  had  refolved,  that  when  the 
1  , 600,0001.  lent  to  the  company  by  government  ffiould 
be  paid,  and  their  bond  debts  reduced  to  1,500,000!. 
they  might  then,  and  not  till  then,  divide  eight  per 
cent,  upon  their  capital  •,  and  that  w’hatever  remained 
of  their  revenues  snd  nett  profits  at  home  fhould  be 
divided  into  four  parts ;  three  of  them  to  be  paid  into 
the  exchet^uer  for  the  ufe  of  the  public,  and  the  fourth 
to  be  referved  as  a  fund,  either  for  the  further  reduc¬ 
tion  of  their  bond-debts,  or  for  the  difeharge  of  other 
contingent  exigencies  which  the  company  might  la¬ 
bour  under.  But  it  could  fcarce  be  expefled  that,  if 
the  company  were  bad  ftewards  and  bad  fovereigns 
when  the  whole  of  their  nett  revenue  and  profits  be¬ 
longed  to  themfelves,  they  would  be  better  when  three- 
fourths  of  thefe  belonged  to  other  people.  The  regu- 
lations  of  1773,  therefore,  did  not  put  an  end  to  the 
troubles  of  the  company.  Among  other  inftitutions, 
it  had  been  at  this  time  enafted,  that  the  prefidency 
of  Bengal  ftiould  have  a  fuperiority  over  the  other  pre- 
fidencies  in  the  country  j  the  falary  of  the  chief  juftice 
w^as  fixed  at  8oooh  per  annum,  and  thofe  of  the  other 
judges  at  6000I.  each.  In  confequence  of  this  afEl, 

Sir  Elijah  Impey,  who  was  created  a  baronet  on  the 
occafion,  fet  fail,  with  three  other  judges,  for  India 
in  the  vear  1774*  ^  powers  with  wffiich  they  were 

invefted  were  very  extraordinary.  They  had  the  title 
of  His  Majefty’s  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  In¬ 
dia.  Civil  law%  common  law,  ecclefiaftical,  criminal, 
and  admiralty  jurifdiaion,  belonged  of  right  to  them. 

They  were  empowered  to  try  Europeans  on  perfonal 
a6lions,  and  to  affefs  damages,  without  a  jury.  Every 
native,  either  dire6Hy  orindire6lly  in  the  fervice  ofthc 
company,  or  in  their  territories,  was  made  fubjea  to/ 
their  jurifdiaion,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  Euro¬ 
peans  from  eluding  juftice  under  the  pretence  of  em- 
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Company,  ploying  natives  in  the  commiflion  of  their  crimes  fo 
they  were  abfolute  lords  and  fovereigns  of 
the  whole  country. 

Such  exceflive  and  unlimited  powers  conferred  on 
any  fmall  number  of  men,  could  not  but  be  extremely 
difagrceable  to  the  Europeans,  who  had  been  accuflom- 
ed  to  enjoy  a  liberty  almoft  equally  unbounded  before  j 
nor  was  it  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  judges,  thus  fud- 
denly  raifed  from  the  rank  of  fubje£ls  to  the  height  of 
defpotifm,  would  alvrays  ufe  their  powxr  in  an  unexcep¬ 
tionable  manner.  The  delign  of  the  eftablilhment  was 
to  preferve  the  commerce  and  revenues  of  the  company 
from  depredation,  by  fubje6ling  itsfervants  to  the  con- 
troul  of  the  court  j  to  relicv?  the  fubje£l  from  oppref- 
fion  by  facilitating  the  means  of  redrefs  *,  and  to  fix  a 
regular  courfe  of  juftice  for  the  fecurity  of  liberty  and 
property.  Inftead  of  confidering  the  circumftances  of 
the  country,  however,  or  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of 
the  natives,  the  judges  now  precipitately  introduced 
the  Britiih  laws  in  their  full  extent,  without  the  leaft 
modification  to  render  them  agreeable  to  the  Afiatics, 
who  had  been  accuftomed  to  others  of  a  quite  differ¬ 
ent  nature  ;  nor  did  they  even  pay  the  leaft  regard  to 
the  religious  inftitutions  or  habits  to  which  the  Indians 
are  fo  obftinately  attached,  that  they  would  fooner 
part  with  life  itfelf  than  break  through  an  article  of 
them. 

Belides  this  it  was  faid,  that,  on  the  firft  arrival  of  the 
judges,  they  endeavoured  to  extend  their  authority  be¬ 
yond  even  what  the  Britifli  legiflature  had  allowed  them. 
Hence  they  were  frequently  at  variance  with  the  coun¬ 
cil  j  and  complaints  of  their  condu6t  were  repeatedly 
fent  to  England  by  the  fervants  of  the  company.  Thefc 
produced  a  letter  in  1777  from  the  direftors  to  Lord 
Weymouth,  fecretary  of  ftate  for  the  fouthern  depart¬ 
ment.  In  this  they  dated,  that  the  fupreme  court  of 
India  had  extended  its  jurif(ii<5lion  to  thofewhom  it  did 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  king  or 
parliament  to  fubje£l  to  its  authority.  It  had  alfo  taken 
cognizance  of  matters  which,  they  apprehended,  be¬ 
longed  properly  to  other  courts.  That  the  judges  con- 
fidered  the  criminal  law  of  England  as  in  force,  and 
binding  on  the  natives  of  Bengal,  though  utterly  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  laws  and  culloms  by  which  they  had 
hitherto  been  governed  j  and  that  the  jurifdiftion  ex- 
ercifed  by  the  fupreme  court  was  incompatible  with 
the  powers  given  by  parliament  to  the  governor-gene¬ 
ral  and  council,  obftru6led  the  adminiftration  of  go¬ 
vernment,  and  tended  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  na¬ 
tives  j  all  which  they  feared  would  prevent  the  efla- 
blifhment  of  the  government  of  India  upon  any  fettled 
or  permanent  foundation. 

This  letter  not  having  produced  any  effeft,  the  dif- 
contents  of  India,  both  in  the  Europeans  and  natives^ 
continued  and  increafed.  The  decifions  of  the  judges 
were  fuch  as  by  no  means  did  them  honour.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  adventurers  had  alfo  emigrated  along  with  them, 
in  hopes  of  enriching  themfelves  under  the  new  con- 
Ilitution.  Some  of  thefe  were  of  the  lowed;  fort  of 
people,  who  had  rendered  it  in  a  manner  impoffible 
for  them  to  remain  in  England  on  account  of  their 
vices  or  extravagance.  Many  fuch  perfons  had  en¬ 
rolled  themfelves  among  the  domeftics  of  the  judges, 
or  had  become  their  immediate  dependents ;  and 
fome  of  thefe  were  permitted  to  affume  the  charac* 
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ters  of  attorneys,  court-officers,  under-fheriffs,  and  Compatty- 
bailiffs.  It  may  eafily  be  fuppofed,  that  people  of'’"’-*Y~^ 
fuch  chara6ters  would  find  it  for  their  intereft  to  pro¬ 
mote  fuits  in  the  fupreme  court :  and  in  this  fome  of 
them  employed  themfelves  with  great  fuccefs.  The 
confequence  of  all  this  was,  that  on  the  4th  of  De¬ 
cember  1780,  a  petition  was  prefented  againll  the  fu¬ 
preme  court  by  a  great  number  of  Britifh  inhabitants 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orixa.  In 
this,  complaint  was  made  of  the  indiferiminate  man¬ 
ner  in  w  hich  the  judges  of  the  fupreme  court  attempt¬ 
ed  to  exercife  the  Englifh  laws  in  that  country,  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  refufed  the  undoubted  right  of 
every  Britifh  fubjedt,  viz.  that  of  trial  by  jury.  They 
intreated  the  houfe'  to  refledf  on  the  innumerable 
hardfhips  which  muft  enfue,  and  the  univerfal  confu- 
fion  w^hich  muft  be  occafioned,  by  giving  to  the  volu¬ 
minous  laws  of  England  a  boundlefs  retrofpedlive  pow¬ 
er  in  the  midft  of  Afia,  and  by  an  application  of  thofe 
laws  made  for  the  freeft  and  moft  enlightened  people 
on  earth,  the  principle  of  whofe  conftitution  was  found- 
ed  on  virtue  and  liberty,  to  tranfadlions  with  the  na¬ 
tives  of  India,  who  had,  from  time  immemorial,  lived 
under  a  defpotic  government,  founded  on  fear  and  re- 
ftraint.  What  muft  be  the  terrors  of  individuals  to 
find  their  titles  to  property,  and  their  tranfadlions  with 
the  natives  previous  to  the  eftablifhment  of  this  court 
of  judicature,  tried  by  the  ftandard  of  the  Engllfli 
law,  and  by  men  educated  under  its  forms,  and  una¬ 
voidably  imbibing  its  prejudices,  when  no  fuch  laws 
could  be  known  to  or  pra6lifed  by  natives  or  Euro¬ 
peans  then  refiding  in  the  country,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  there  were  few  perfons  of  legal  knowledge  in 
the  country  to  advife  or  affift  them  ?  'No  tyranny  could 
be  more  fatal  in  its  confequences,  than  that  a  court, 
invefted  with  all  the  authority  of  one  of  the  firft  courts 
in  England,  fhould  alfo  poflefs  undefined  powers  and 
jurifdidion,  of  which  its  judges  were  the  foie  interpre¬ 
ters,  and  at  fuch  an  immenfe  diftance  from  the  mother 
country.  This  was  in  truth  the  fituation  of  the  Bri- 
tifti  fubje£ls  in  India  at  that  time  ;  for  the  judges  of 
the  fupreme  court  could  at  pleafure  determine  on  the 
denomination  of  a  civil  jury,  the  degree  of  guilt  in¬ 
curred  by  any  offence,  the  ftatute  by  which  it  fhould 
be  tried,  what  penalties  fhould  be  inflicted,  as  well  as 
who  were  and  who  were  not  amenable  to  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  the  court. 

“  Befides  their  other  powers  alfo,  the  judges  of  the 
fupreme  court  were  allowed  to  fit  as  a  court  of  chancery, 
and  in  that  capacity  to  revife,  corre£l,  refeind,  or  con¬ 
firm  the  decifions  paffed  by  themfelves  as  a  court  of 
law  j  and,  by  another  part  of  their  conftitution,  they 
were  allowed  to  ftop  execution  in  criminal  cafes  until 
his  majefty’s  pleafure  was  known.  The  petitioners 
conceived,  that  there  muft  be  fome  fundamental  error 
in  that  conftitution,  which  required  a  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  degree  of  temper,  integrity,  and  ability,  to  carry 
its  purpofes  into  execution  j  and  they  did  not  hefitatc 
to  declare,  that  to  adminlfter  the  powers  appertaining 
to  the  inftitution  of  the  fupreme  court,  without  com¬ 
mitting  flagrant  a£ls  of  injuftice,  and  doing  great  de¬ 
triment  to  the  public,  required  more  equity,  modera¬ 
tion,  difeernment,  and  enlightened  abilities,  than  they 
could  hope  to  find  in  any  fet  of  men.”  They  con¬ 
cluded  with  earneftly  foliciting  parliament,  that  a  trial 
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company,  by  jury  might  be  granted  to  Brlii&  fubjefts  in 

• - '  jBengal,  in  all  cafes  where  it  was  eflablifhed  by  law  in 

England ;  that  the  retrofpeflive  powers  of  the  fu- 
preme  court  might  be  limited  to  the  time  of  its  etta- 
blilhment  in  Bengal ;  that  it  fliould  be  defined  beyond 
the  power  of  difcretional  diftinaion  who  the  perfons 
were  that  properly  came  under  the  jurifdiaion  of  the 
court,  and  who  did  not  ;  that  it  fliould  be  exprefsly 
declared  what  ftatutes  fliould,  and  what  fliould  not,  be 
in  force  in  Bengal  j  that  diftina  and  feparate  judges 
for  the  law  and  equity  fides  of  the  court  fliould  be  ap¬ 
pointed  -,  and  that  a  power  of  delaying  executions  m 
criminal  cafes  until  his  majefty’s  pleafure  was  known, 
fliould  be  lodged  in  the  governor  and  council. 

This  petition  was  foon  followed  by  another  figned 
by  Warren  Haftings,  Efq.  governor-general,  Philip 
Francis  and  Edward  Wheeler,  Efqs.  counfellors  for  the 
government  and  prefidency  of  Fort-William  in  Ben¬ 
gal ;  in  which  they  reprefented,  “  that,  though  the  ju- 
rifdiftion  of  the  fupreme  court  of  judicature  at  Cal¬ 
cutta,  as  well  as  the  powers  granted  to  the  governor- 
general  and  council,  were  clearly  limited  by  parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  king’s  letters  patent,  yet  the  chief 
luflice  and  judges  of  that  court  had  exercifed  authori¬ 
ty  over  perfons  not  legally  within  their  jurifdiaion^ 
and  had  Illegally  and  improperly  advifed  and  admitted 
fuits  againft  the  governor-general  and  council  :  that 
they  had  attempted  to  execute  their  writs  upon  natives 
of  high  rank  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  who  were  not 
within  their  jurifdiaion  :  the  governor  and  council 
therefore  had  found  themfelves  under  a  neceflity  of 
oppofing  them,  and  of  affording  proteaion  to  the 
country  and  people,  who  were  placed  under  their  own 
immediate  infpeaion,  and  freeing  them  from  the  terrors 
of  a  new  and  ufurped  dominion.  They  had  even  been 
obliged  to  make  ufe  of  a  military  force,  in  order  to  re- 
fifl  the  proceedings  of  the  judges  and  their  ofRcers  : 
A.nd  they  declared,  that  no  other  condua  could  have 
faved  thofe  provinces  and  the  interefts  of  the  company, 
or  of  the  Britifh  nation  itfelf,-from  the  ruin  with  which 
they  were  threatened.  They  alfo  declared  themfelves 
to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  attempt  to  extend,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  thefe  provinces,  the  jurifdiaion  of  the 
fupreme  court  of  judicature,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Englifh  law,  which  were  ftill  more  intolerable  than 
the  law  itfelf,  would  be  fuch  a  reftraint  on  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  thofe  provinces^  by  the  difference  of 
fuch  laws  and  forms  from  their  laws,  that  they  might 
at  laft  inflame  them,  notwithftanding  their  known  mild* 
nefs  and  patience,  into  an  open  rebellion.”  The  pe¬ 
tition  was*  concluded,  by  foliciting  an  indemnity  from 
the  legal  confequences  of  the  refift'ance  they  had  been 
obliged  to  make  to  that  court. 

While  the  Britifh  were  thus  expreffing  their  dif- 
pleafure  againft  the  condu£l  of  thefe  judges,  the  na¬ 
tives  were  thrown  into  the  utmoft  confternation  and 
defpair  by  the  a£ts  of  oppreflion  and  violence  com¬ 
mitted  by  them.  A  profecution  for  forgery  had  been 
commenced  againft  Nundcomar,  a  bramin  of  the  firft 
rank  in  Bengal.  The  crime  was  not  capital  by  the 
laws  of  Indoftan,  and  had  been  committed  many 
years  before  ;  yet  with  the  utmoft  cruelty  and  in- 
juftice  w^as  this  man  condemned  and  executed  on  the 
Britifh  ftatute,  by  which  forgery  is  made  capital :  a  fta- 
tute  which,  at  the  coxnmiffion  of  the  crime,  he  had 


never  heard  of,  nor  could  ever  dream  that  he  would  be  Company « 
fubjefted  to  its  power.  What  rendered  this  execution 
the  more  remarkable  was,  that,  at  the  very  time  when 
charge  of  forgery  was  brought  againft  him,  Nund¬ 
comar  had  been  employed  in  exhibiting  an  accufation 
againft  Mr  Haftings.  This,  together  with  the  hur¬ 
ry  in  which  the  court  were  to  have  him  put  to  death 
(for  the  court  refufed  to  allow  him  a  refplte  till  his 
majefty’s  pleafure  was  known,)  made  the  natives  con¬ 
clude,  that  he  w'as  executed,  not  on  account  of  the 
forgery,  but  for  having  ventured  to  prefer  an  accufa- 
tion  againft  an  Englifh  governor.  In  other  refpe61s 
they  were  terrified  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  many  of  them 
ran  into  the  river  on  feeing  a  bramin  put  to  death 
with  fuch  circumftances  of  ignominy. 

The  alarm  excited  by  the  execution  of  Nundcomar 
was  kept  up  by  frefh  decifions  of  the  fupreme  court* 

Among  thofe  the  Patna  caufe,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  was  one  of  the  moft  remarkable.  An  adven¬ 
turer,  named  Shahaz  Beg  Gawn,  had  come  from  Ca- 
bul  in  Perfia  to  Bengal,  where  he  entered  himfclf  m 
the  fervicc  of  the  company,  and  was  preferred  to  the 
command  of  a  body  of  horfe.  Having  gained  a  com¬ 
petent  fortune,  and  obtained  from  the  Mogul  a  grant 
of  lands  called  an  Ultumghaw  in  the  province  of  Ba- 
har,^  he  retired  from  the  army,  and  fettled  in  Patna* 

About  this  time,  when  advanced  in  years,  he  married 
a  woman  of  low  rank,  named  Nadara  Begum^  by  whom 
he  had  no  children.  His  brother,  Allum  Beg,  came 
likewife  to  Patna  5  and  on  his  leaving  the  place  fome 
time  after,  committed  the  care  of  one  of  his  fons, 
named  Behader  Bcg^  to  his  brother  Shahaz  Beg  Cawn.- 
On  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1776,  a  difpute  enfued 
concerning  the  inheritance  betwixt  the  w'idow  and 
Behader  Beg.  The  widow  having  taken  poffelTion 
of  the  whole  property  of  Shahaz,  the  nephew,  as 
adopted  fon  and  heir,  gave  in  a  petition  to  the  provincial 
council  at  Patna,  on  the  2d  of  January  1777,  fetting 
forth  his  claim.  In  this  petition  he  ftated,  that  the 
widow  was  removing  and  fecreting  the  cffe£ls  of  the 
deceafed  \  and  concluded  with  a  prayer,  that  orders 
ftiould  be  given  to  prevent  their  removal ;  to  recover 
fuch  as  had  already  been  carried  away ;  and  that  the 
cadi  or  Indian  judge  Ihould  be  direfted  to  afcertaln 
his  right.  As  the  parties  were  Mahometans,  the 
council  of  courfe  referred  the  caufe  to  the  cadi  and^ 
two  mufties,  the  proper  ofRcers  for  determining  it  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  eftablifhed  laws  of  the  country.^  Thefe 
having  inquired  into  the  matter,  reported,  that  the 
title-deeds,  on  which  the  widow  pretended  to  found 
her  right,  appeared  to  be  forged  \  and  that,  even  if 
they  had  appeared  in  the  life-time  of  Shahaz,  they 
were  ftill  informal,  on  account  of  a  point  of  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  law,  which  requires,  that  to  make  deeds  of 
gift  valid, 'poflefRon  ftiould  be  entered  into  at  the  time 
of  executing  or  delivering  them  over  •  but  that,  as  no 
poffefllon  of  this  kind  had  been  given,  the  eftate  ought 
to  be  divided  according  to  the  Mahometan  law  *,  viz* 
one-fourth  to  the  wife,-  and  three-fourths  to  the  ne¬ 
phew,  as  the  repiefeiitatlve  of  his  father  Allum  Beg, 
who  was  confidered  as  the  more  immediate  heir  of  the 
deceafed.  This  decifion  was  confirmed  by  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Patna,  with  the  following  exception  in  favour  of 
the  widow,  that  the  heir-at-law  Ihould  pay  her  one- 
fourth  of  the  rents  of  the  ultumghaw,  or  royal  grant, 
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Company,  for  her  fupport  during  life.  The  widow,  however, 
refufed  to  fubmit  to  the  decifion,  or  to  deliver  up  the 
effefts  of  her  hufhand  ;  in  confequence  of  which  com- 
pulfatory  methods  were  ufed  ;  when,  by  the  advice  of 
Ibme  Englirti  law’yers,  an  aAion  of  trefpafs  was  brought, 
according  to  the  law  of  England,  againft  the  cadi  and 
two  mufties  for  their  proceedings  againd  her,  laying 
the  damages  at  about  66,ooOl.  derling.  This  procefs 
being  brought  before  the  fupreme  court,  was  by  them 
conduced  in  fuch  a  manner  as  muft  entail  everlafting 
infamy  on  the  aftors.  7Tey  began  with  obliging  the 
cadi  and  mufties  to  find  bail  in  no  lefs  than  40,000 
'  pounds  for  their  appearance,  which  was  immediately 
‘given  by  the  council  at  Patna.  The  fupreme  court 
then  having  entered  into  the  merits  of  the  caufe,  and 
decided  the  matter  in  the  mod  rigorous  manner,  ac¬ 
cording  to  all  the  forms  of  Englidi  law,  affelTed  the 
cadi  and  mufties  in  damages  no  lefs  than  30,000!. 
dlerling.  Their  houfes  and  eflfefts  were  feized  by  the 
dieriff’s  officers,  and  publicly  put  up  to  fale  ;  the  cadi, 
who  was  upwards  of  60  years  of  age,  and  had  been  in 
office  for  many  years  with  great  applaufe,  died  on  his 
V  way  to  the  common  gaol  at  Calcutta,  to  which  the 
nephew  and  two  mufties  were  conveyed,  being  a  di- 
^ance  of  no  lefs  than  40O  miles  from  their  former  re* 
fidence  at  Patna.  A  I’uit,  however,  w^as  commenced 
againd  the  widow,  on  account  of  having  forged  the 
title-deeds  by  which  fhe  claimed  her  hud)and’s  edate ; 
but  it  was  fuppreffed  on  account  of  fome  informality. 

Another  decifion,  by  which  the  fupreme  court  like- 
wife  incurred  much  cenfure,  was  that  againd  Jagger- 
-naut,  the  principal  public  officer  of  a  Mahometan 
court  at  Dacca.  The  aftion  was  brought  at  the  indiga- 
tion  of  an  Engllffi  attorney,  in  behalf  of  one  Khyiie,  a 
fervant  or  mefienger,  who  had  been  fined  and  imprifoned 
for  a  mifdemeanor,  in  which  Jaggernaut  had  concur¬ 
red  in  virtue  of  his  office  as  judge  of  the  Nizamut 
(the  name  of  the  Mahometan  court  jud  mentioned). 
The  ffieriff'officers  attempted  to  arred  the  judge  as 
he  fat  on  the  tribunal  ;  which  could  not  fail  to  produce 
much  didurbance.  Jaggernaut,  with  his  officers,  de¬ 
nied  the  authority  of  the  fupreme  court  over  the  Niza- 
mut,  and  refufed  to  comply  with  the  writ.  The  Eng- 
lidi  ffieriff-officers  proceeded  to  force  *,  and  a  violent 
feuffle  enfuing,  Jaggemaut’s  father  was  wounded  in 
the  head  with  a  fw^ord  by  one  of  the  under-dieriff’s  at¬ 
tendants,  while  his  brother-in-law  was  very  danger- 
oufly  wounded  with  a  pidol  bullet  by  the  under-ffieriff 
hlmfelf.  The  immediate  confequence  of  this  was  an 
abfolute  refufal  of  the  judge  to  take  cognizance  of  any 
criminal  matters  *,  and  this  was  intimated  in  a  letter 
from  the  council  at  Dacca  to  the  Engliffi  governor 
and  council  of  India  •,  wherein  they  declared  that  all 
criminal  judice  was  at  a  dand. 

The  fupreme  court,  having  proceeded  in  this  arbi¬ 
trary  and  oppieffive  manner  for  fome  time,  at  length 
attempted  to  extend  their  jurifdicdion  over  the  heredi¬ 
tary  zemindars  of  Bengal.  Thefe  are  a  kind  of  tri¬ 
butary  lords,  or  great  landholders,  who  are  anfwerable 
to  the  company  for  the  revenues  or  rents  of  the  di- 
drifts  ;  and  excepting  the  circumdance  of  remitting 
their  revenues  to  the  company,  have  not  the  lead  con- 
•neftion  with  the  Engliffi  in  any  refpeft.  At  the  time 
we  fpeak  of,  however,  a  writ  upon  an  aftion  of  debt 
was  iffued  out  to  arred  one  of  thefe  zemindars  in  his 


palace.  Timely  notice,  however,  was  given,  by  one  Contpany, 
of  the  company’s  colleftors,  ot  this  attempt  to  the 
governor  and  council,  and  application  made  to  proteft 
a  man  of  fuch  quality  from  the  diigrace  of  an  arred. 

They  being  unanimouOy  of  opinion  that  the  zemin¬ 
dar  was  not  within  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  court  of 
Calcutta,  defired  him  to  pay  no! regard  to  the  writ. 

The  court,  however,  determined  to  enforce  their  pro¬ 
cefs  by  a  writ  of  fequedration  ;  upon  which  the  na¬ 
tives,  Vv’ho  are  fuperditioudy  attached  to  their  zemin¬ 
dars,  rofe  in  his  defence,  and  infulted  the  dieriff’s  of¬ 
ficers.  The  latter  having  obtained  a  reinforcement, 
the  zemindar’s  palace  was  entered  by  86  men  armed 
with  bludgeons,  cutlafles,  and  mufkets  j  the  apartment 
of  his  women,  always  held  inviolably  facred  by  the 
Afiatics,  was  broken  open  ;  his  temple  profaned  5  and 
the  image,  which  was  the  objeft  of  his  worffiip,  put  in¬ 
to  a  balket,  and  carried  off  with  fome  common  lum¬ 
ber.  This  roufed  the  attention  of  the  governor  and 
council  ^  who,  from  a  full  conviftion  of  the  ruinous 
tendency  of  thefe  proceedings,  determined  at  laft  to 
oppofe  it  force  by  force.  They  accordingly  fent  a  par¬ 
ty  of  military  to  apprehend  the  ffieriff’s  people,  and 
they  were  all  condufted  prifoners  to  Calcutta.  The 
judges  ordered  attachments  againft  the  officer  who 
commanded  the  troops,  and  againft  two  other  fervants 
of  the  company  j  while  the  governor  and  council  en¬ 
deavoured  to  juftify  their  proceedings,  by  writing  to 
England  as  already  mentioned. 

Befides  all  this,  the  natives  themfelves  teftified  their 
difapprobation  of  the  conduft  of  the  fupreme  court  in 
very  ftrong  terms.  A  petition  to  his  Britannic  ma- 
jefty  was  fent  by  the  natives  of  Patna  *,  in  which  are 
the  following  remarkable  paffages  :  ‘‘  When  the  ordi¬ 
nances  of  this  court  of  judicature  w^ere  iffued,  as  they 
were  all  contrary  to  the  cuftoms,  modes,  ufages,  and 
inftitutions,  of  this  country,  they  occafioned  terror  in 
us  ;  and  day  by  day,  as  the  powers  of  this  court  have 
become  more  eftabliffied,  our  ruin,  uneafinefs,  diffio* 
nour,  and  diferedit,  have  accumulated  ;  till  at  laft  we 
are  reduced  to  fuch  a  fituation,  that  we  confider  death 
to  us  as  infinitely  preferable  to  the  dread  we  entertain 
of  the  court  :  for  from  this  court  no  credit,  no  charac¬ 
ter  is  left  to  us,  and  we  are  now  driven  to  the  laft  ex¬ 
tremity.  Several  who  poffeffed  means  and  ability 
deeming  flight  as  their  only  fecurity,  have  baniffied 
themfelves  from  the  country  5  but  bound  as  we  are  by 
poverty  and  inability,  and  fettered  by  the  deareft  ties 
of  confanguinity,  we  do  not  all  of  us  poffefs  the  means 
of  flight,  nor  have  we  power  to  abide  the  oppreflion  of 
this  court.”— ‘‘  If,  which  God  forbid  !  it  ffiould  fo 
happen,  that  this  our  petition  ffiould  not  be  accepted, 
and  ffiould  be  rejefted  at  the  chamber  of  audience, 
thofe  amongft  us  who  have  power  and  ability,  difeard- 
ing  all  affeftion  for  our  families,  will  fly  to  any  quar¬ 
ter  we  can  *,  whilft  the  remainder,  who  have  no  means 
or  ability,  giving  themfelves  up  with  pious  refignatlon 
to  their  fate,  will  fit  down  in  expeftation  of  death.” 

Thefe  repeated  complaints  could  not  but  be  taken 
notice  of  in  parliament.  On  the  12th  of  February 
1781,  General  Smith  made  a  motion  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  that  the  petition  from  the  Britifli  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Oriffa,  ffiould  be  taken 
into  confideration  by  a  feleft  committee,  confiding  of 
15  perfons,  chofen  by  ballot,  in  the  introduftion  to 
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CoiYipany.  Ills  rnotiorj,  he  ftated  briefly  the  bad  condu^l; 


fupreme  court  in  the  particulars  already  related  5  and 
concluded,  that  the  affairs  of  Bengal  required  the  im¬ 
mediate  attention  and  confideration  of  parliament.  I  he 
matter  was  accordingly  debated  ;  when,  after  various 
propofals,  a  motion  was  at  length  made  by  General 
Smith,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  “  to  explain  and 
amend  fo  much  of  an  a61  pafled  in  the  13th  year  of  his 
prefent  majefty,  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  Eaft 
India  company,  as  related  to  the  adininlftration  of  ju- 
ilice  in  Bengal  ;  and  alfo  to  indemnify  the  governor 
and  council  of  Bengal  for  having  refilled  by  force  of 
arms  the  execution  of  an  order  of  the  fupreme  court  of 
judicature  in  that  kingdom.”  Leave  was  according¬ 
ly  given  to  bring  in  the  bill.  The  houfe  having  refol- 
ved  itfelf  into  a  committee.  Lord  North  obferved,  “  that 
it  had  been  much  his  wilh  that  an  agreement  for  the 
renewal  of  the  company’s  charter  had  been  made  in 
an  amicable  manner  ;  and  that  voluntary  propofitions 
fhould  have  come  from  themfelves,  offering  terms  for 
the  benefit  of  the  exclufive  trade  and  the  territorial  ac- 
quifitions.  No  fuch  terms,  however,  had  been  pro- 
pofed,  nor  any  agreement  made.  A  negociation  bad 
indeed  taken  place  between  him  and  the  chairman  and 
deputy-chairman  •,  but  the  propofitions  made  by  them 
w^ere  neither  fuch  as  the  public  might  expeft,  nor  had 
the  company  any  right  to  them.  With  regard  to  the 
territorial  poffefiions,  he  was  clearly  of  opinion,  that 
they  of  right  belonged  to  the  public  ;  though  how  far 
it  might  be  proper  to  allow  the  revenue  of  them  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  company  was  quite  ano¬ 
ther  matter.  In  his  opinion,  it  would  be  proper  to 
allow  it  to  remain  in  their  hands  as  long  as  they  pof- 
feffed  an  exclufive  trade,  but  he  never  would  confeiit 
to  forego  the  claim  of  the  public.  He  made  a  mo¬ 
tion,  therefore,  “  that  it  w'as  the  opinion  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  that  three-foutths  of  the  furplusof  the  nett  pro¬ 
fits  of  the  Eaff  India  Company,  ever  fince  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  bond  debt  was  reduced  to  i,5C>o,OOol.  and  the 
company’s  dividends  had  been  eight  per  cent,  per  an¬ 
num,  belong  to  the  public  •,  and  that  6oo,oool.  in  lieu 
thereof,  and  in  difcharge  of  all  claims  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  be  paid  into  his  majefty’s  exchequer  by  inflal- 
ments,  in  fuch  manner  and  at  fuch  times,  as  ftiall  be 
agreed  on.”  This  propofal  was  vehemently  oppofed  by 
the  minority.  Mr  Burke  called  it  the  daring  effort  of 
a  miniller  determined  on  rapine  and  plunder,  without 
regard  to  truth,  honour,  or  juftice.  Mr  Huffey  re¬ 
probated  the  idea  of  taking  6oo,oool.  from  the  com¬ 
pany  in  their  circumftances  at  that  time.  He  produ¬ 
ced  a  paper  full  of  arithmetical  calculations,  w^hich  he 
read  to  the  houfe  ;  afferting  that  they  contained  an  ex- 
a6l  Hate  of  the  amount  of  the  company’s  exports  and 
imports,  the  expences  of  their  trade  at  home,  and  the 
balance  of  profit  of  each  year,  for  many  years  pad,  di- 
flinguidnng  the  territorial  from  the  commercial  income 
and  expences.  From  thefe  he  fiiowed,  that  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  territorial  revenues  of  the  company  had, 
upon  an  average  for  16  years,  conftituted  a  fum  equi¬ 
valent  to  a  proportion  of  16  per  cent.  *,  that  9  per  cent, 
of  this  had  arifen  from  the  commercial  profits  accruing 
to  the  company  •,  and  therefore,  that  there  had  not 
been  8  per  cent,  divided  upon  that  part  of  the  profits  to 
which  the  public  had  any  claim  or  pretenfion.  The 
acceffion  of  territorial  poffeffions,  he  obferved,  had 
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of  the  brought  along  with  it  additional  expences  j  and  the  company, 
public  had  already  received  a  very  large  (hare  of  the 
company’s  profits.  He  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion, 
that  the  company  fiiould  always  make  it  a  rule  to  give 
as  ample  and  full  relief  to  the  public  burdens  as  their 
fituation  would  allow^  j  and  if  they  did  this,  he  faw  no 
reafon  why  the  miniller  fliould  expe£l  any  more.  Mr 
Dempllei*  reminded  the  houfe  of  the  confequences  of 
violating  the  American  charters  j  and  added,  that  to 
tear  from  the  company  by  force  what  was  not  fiipula- 
ted  in  any  a(fl  of  parliament,  would  be  a  breach  of 
public  faith  difgraceful  to  the  nation,  and  fuch  as 
would  damp  the  fpirit  of  enterprife  and  adventure 
which  had  been  produ6live  of  fuch  happy  efte6ls. — 
Notwithllanding  thefe  remonllrances,  however,  the  bill 


was  at  lall  paffed  into  a  law  •,  only  wdth  this  rriitigation, 
that  the  company  fhould  pay  only  400,000!.  inllead 
of  6oo,oool.  demanded  originally  by  the  miniller. — 
Another  bill  was  alfo  pafled  the  fame  year,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  motion  made  by  General  Smith.  This 
a6l  declared,  that  the  governor-general  and  council  of 
Bengal  were  not  fubjedl  to  the  jurifdiflion  of  the  fu¬ 
preme  court,  and  indemnified  the  former  for  the  re- 
fillance  they  had  made  to  the  orders  ot  that  court.  It 
enabled  alfo,  that  no  perfon  fliould  be  fubje6l  to  the 
jurifdi6lion  of  that  court  on  account  of  his  being  & 
landholder  or  farmer  of  land  in  the  provinces  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  Bahar,  or  Oriffa  ;  that  no  judicial  officers  in  the 
country  courts  fliould  be  liable  to  actions  in  the  fu¬ 
preme  court  for  their  decifions  j  and  the  two  mufties, 
with  Behader  Beg,  who  were  then  in  prifon,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  decifion  of  that  court  in  the  Patna 
caufe,  were  ordered  to  be  fet  at  liberty. 

The  debates  on  this  fubjefl  were  attended  with  the 
moll  violent  charges  againfl  the  minifler,  and  affeitions 
the  mofl  humiliating  and  difgraceful  to  the  Biitilli  na¬ 
tion.  Mr  I'ownlliend  affirmed,  that  it  was  from  the 
minillei’s  fereening  the  delinquents  who  came  from  In¬ 
dia  that  all  the  evils  in  that  quarter  had  originated  j 
and  if  matters  were  fuffered  to  go  on  in  that  country 
as  they  had  done  for  fome  time  pall,  the  condu6l  of 
the  Britilli  in  the  Eafl  Indies  mull  be  viewed  in  a  light 
flill  more  detellable  than  that  of  the  Spaniards  in  A- 
merica.  It  was  reported,  that  the  nabob  of  Arcot  had 
feveral  meri^bers  in  the  houfe  of  commons  !  If  it  were 
true,  that  by  fending  over  a  fum  of  money  to  Eng¬ 
land  he  could  feat  eight  or  ten  members  in  that  houfe, 
then  Mr  Townlhend  declared,  that  in  his  opinion  they 
were  the  moll  abjed  and  contemptible  beings  in  the 
world. — The  bill  for  regulating  the  powers  of  the 
fupreme  court,  alfo,  though  fo  evidently  founded  in 
reafon  and  jiillice,  did  not  pafs  without  oppofitioii, 
particularly  from  Mr  Dunning  ;  who  was  thought  on 
this  occafion  to  have  allow^ed  his  regard  for  his  friend 
Sir  Elijah  Impey,  the  chief  jullice,  to  bias  him  too 
much. 

The  regulations  jull  mentioned  did  not  yet  put  an 
end  to  the  troubles  of  the  Eall  India  company,  nor 
allay  the  ferment  which  had  been  fo  effedually  excited. 
Their  affairs  were  llill  a  fubjed  of  parliamentary  dif- 
culTion  5  and  in  the  month  of  April  1782,  a  motion  w^as 
made  by  Mr  Dundas,  then  lord  advocate  of  Scotland, 
for  taking  into  confideration  the  feveral  reports  concern¬ 
ing  affairs,  which  had  been  made  by  the  fecret  commit¬ 
tee  appointed  to  inquire  into  them  during  the  lall  and 
X  X  prefent 
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Company,  prefent  feflion  of  parliament.  In  his  fpeecli  on  this  oc- 
’  cahon,  he  remarked,  that  the  opinion  of  Lord  Clive 
had  been  againfi;  keeping  too  extenfive  a  territory  in 
that  country,  Inflead  of  this,  he  had  reflored  Sujah 
Dowlah  to  the  polTeflion  of  his  country  j  conhdering 
the  Biitiih  territories  in  Hindoftan,  with  thofe  on  the 
coafls  of  Coromandel  and  Bombay,  as  fufficient  for  all 
the  purpofes  by  which  this  country  could  be  benefited  j 
but  inflead  of  adhering  to  the  maxims  of  found  policy 
laid  down  by  his  lordfliip,  they  had  become  fo  ambi¬ 
tious  of  extending  their  territories,  that  they  had  in¬ 
volved  themfelves  in  a  war  with  almofl  all  India.  He 
then  confldered  the  finances  of  the  company.  The  re¬ 
venue  of  Bombay,  he  laid,  fell  fliort  of  the  neceflary  civil 
and  military  eflablifhment  by  200,oool.  a-year,  which 
was  annually  drawn  from  Bengal.  With  regard  to  that 
of  Madras,  it  appeared,  on  an  average  of  12  years, 
from  1767  to  1779,  that  there  had  been  eight  years 
of  war  and  only  four  of  peace ;  and  that,  during  the 
whole  time  of  war,  the  revenue  had  not  been  able  to 
fupport  the  civil  and  military  eflablifliments ;  though, 
in  time  of  peace,  it  was  able  to  do  nearly  one-half 
more.  Bengal,  however,  was  the  mofl;  lucrative  of  all 
the  Eafl  India  fettlements  5  but  fuch  had  been  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  Mahratta  war,  that  the  governor-general 
had  been  obliged  to  contra6l  a  very  large  debt,  info- 
much  that  it  w^as  doubtful  whether  the  inveflments  for 
England  fhould  be  wLolly  or  partially  fufpended.  Mr 
I'laftings,  he  faid,  had  in  many  inflances  proved  him- 
felf  a  very  meritorious  fervant  :  but  he  wifhed  that 
every  one  of  their  fervants  would  confider  himfelf  as 
bound  in  the  firfi:  place  to  prove  a  faithful  Reward  to 
the  company  ;  not  to  fancy  that  he  was  an  Alexander 
or  Aurengzebe,  and  prefer  frantic  military  exploits  to 
the  improvement  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  his 
country. — General  Smith  obferved,  that  by  the  evi¬ 
dence  produced  to  the  committee,  it  appeared  that 
there  had  been  a  variety  of  great  abufes  in  India,  Sir 
Elijah  Impey,  his  majefiy’s  chief  juflice  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  had  fo  far  derogated  from  the  chara(Eler  of  a  judge, 
as  to  accept  of  a  place  from  the  company  ;  by  which 
means  he  w^as  brought  under  their  coiitronl,  and  con- 
fequently  allow^ed  himfelf  to  be  deprived  of  that  inde¬ 
pendency  which  he  ought  to  po fiefs  as  a  judge.  Ju- 
llice  had  been  fo  partially  adminiftered,  that  feveral 
worthy  and  refpe£lable  perfons  had  been  imprifoned, 
feme  had  been  ruined,  and  others  died  in  jail.  From 
all  which  confiderations  he  moved,  that  the  affairs  of 
the  company  ought  to  be  taken  into  confideration  by 
a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe.  Some  hints  were 
ihrowm  out  by  Mr  Duudas,  that  the  territorial  pof- 
fefiions  in  the  Eafl  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  com¬ 
pany  entirely,  and  put  under  the  diredion  of  the 
crown ;  but  this  w'as  oppofed  by  Mr  Fox,  as  furnifh- 
ing  minitlers  with  fuch  ample  means  of  corruption  and 
undue  influence,  as  might  overthrow  the  conflitution 
entirely.  For  this  reafon,  he  thought  it  w^ould  be 
more  prudent  to  leave  the  appointment  of  its  owm  fer¬ 
vants  to  the  company  j  but  at  the  fame  time  to  keep 
a  watchful  eye  over  them,  in  order  to  be  able  to  pu- 
nifh  and  remove  thofe  who  fliould  be  found  delin¬ 
quent. 

The  houfe  having  refolved  itfelf  into  a  committee, 
a  motion  was  made  by  General  Smith,  “  That  Warren 
Hafiings,  Efqj  governor-general  of  Bengal,  and  Sir 
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Elijah  Impey,  the  chief  juflice,  appear  to  have  been  Company, 
concerned,  the  one  in  giving,  the  other  in  receiving,  v*—— ' 

an  office  not  agreeable  to  the  late  a6l  for  regulating 
the  company’s  affairs  j  which  unjuflifiable  tranfaftion  ^ 
was  attended  with  circumflances  of  evil  tendency  and 
example,”  Refolutions  were  alfo  paffed  for  afeertain- 
ing  more  diflindlly  the  powers  of  the  governor-general 
and  council  of  Bengal  j  and  votes  of  cenfure  againfi 
Laurence  Sullivan,  Efq.  chairman  of  the  Eafl  India 
Company,  for  having  negledled  to  tranfmit  to  India  an 
aft  for  explaining  and  amending  the  aft  for  regulating 
the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  for  the  relief  of  certain 
perfons  imprifoned  at  Calcutta.  Among  the  number 
of  this  gentleman’s  tranfgreffions,  alfo,  w^as  his  impo- 
fing  an  oath  of  fecrecy  on  Mr  Wilkes,  one  of  the 
company’s  clerks  ;  and  efpecially  his  reflraining  him 
from  giving  information  to  a  feleft  committee  of  the 
houfe  of  commons, 

Mr  Hundas  having  made  feveral  motions  tending 
to  criminate  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  formerly  govern¬ 
or  of  Bengal,  a  bill  was  brought  in,  and  paffed  in¬ 
to  a  law,  for  reflraining  him  and  Peter  Perring,  Efq. 
from  going  out  of  the  kingdom  for  the  fpace  of  one 
year,  for  difeovering  their  eflates,  &c.  An  addrefs 
was  alfo  prefented  to  the  king,  requefling  him  to  re- 
cal  Sir  Elijah  Impey  from  India,  in  order  to  anfwer 
for  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanors.  A  number  of 
other  refolutions  were  now  paffed  by  the  houfe,  in 
confequence  of  motions  by  Mr  Dundas,  and  w’hich 
w^ere  founded  on  the  reports  of  the  fecret  committee. 

Among  thefe  it  was  refolved,  “  That  the  orders  of 
the  court  of  direftors  of  the  Eafl  India  Company, 
which  have  conveyed  to  their  fervants  abroad  a  prohi¬ 
bitory  condemnation  of  all  fehemes  of  conquefl  and 
enlargement  of  dominion,  by  preferibing  certain  rules  *' 

and  boundaries  fol:  the  operation  of  their  military 
force,  were  founded  no  lefs  in  wifdom  and  policy  than 
in  juflice  and  moderation.  That  every  tranfgreffion 
of  thefe  orders,  without  evident  neceffity,  by  any  of 
the  feveral  governments  in  India,  has  been  highly 
reprehenfible,  and  tended  in  a  great  degree  to  weaken 
the  force  and  influence,  and  to  diminiffi  the  influence 
of  the  company  in  thofe  parts.  That  every  interfer¬ 
ence  of  the  Company  as  a  party  in  the  domeflic  or  na¬ 
tional  quarrels  of  the  country  powders,  and  all  new 
engagements  with  them  in  offenfive  alliance,  have 
been  wifely  and  providentially  forbidden  by  the  com¬ 
pany  in  their  commands  to  their  adminiftrations  in  In¬ 
dia.  That  every  unneceffary  deviation  from  thefe 
rules  ffiould  be  feverely  reproved  and  puniffied.  That 
the  maintenance  of  an  inviolable  charafter  for  modera¬ 
tion,  good  faith,  and  fcrupulous  regard  to  treaty, 
ought  to  have  been  the  Ample  grounds  on  which  the 
Britifli  government  ffiould  have  endeavoured  to  efla- 
blifii  an  extenfive  influence,  fuperior  to  that  of  other 
Europeans  j  and  that  the  danger  and  diferedit  arifing 
from  the  forfeiture  of  this  pre-eminence,  could  not, be 
compenfated  by  the  temporary  fuccefs  of  any  plan  of 
violence  and  injuftice.  That  fhould  any  relaxation  take 
place,  without  fufficient  caufe,  in  thofe  principles  of 
good  government  on  the  part  of  the  direftors  themfelves, 
it  would  bring  upon  them,  in  a  heavier  degr^ee,  the  re- 
fentment  of  the  legiflative  powder  of  their  country. 

That  the  conduft  of  the  company,  and  their  fervants 
in  India,  in  various  inflances  fpecified,  was  contrary 

to 
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Company,  to  policy  and  good  faith  5  the  comp.iny’s  fervants,  in 
their  prefidency  of  Bombay,  had  been  guilty  of  notori¬ 
ous  inftances  of  difobedience  to  the  orders  of  their  em¬ 
ployers,  particularly  in  forming  an  alliance  with  Ra- 
gobah,  or  Ragonaut  Row  :  that  they  had  undertaken, 
without  any  adequate  military  force,  or  certainty  of  a 
fufhclent  revenue,  and  without  proper  communication 
with  the  fuperior  government  upon  which  they  were 
to  depend  for  fari6lIon  and  fupport,  to  reinilate  the 
ufurper  above  mentioned,  and  thereby  to  Involve  thcm- 
felves  In  a  war  with  the  ruling  minifters  of  the  Mahrat- 
ta  ftate,  while  Ragobah  himfelf  was  not  in  the  mean 
time  able  to  give  the  company  any  fecure  pofleflion  of 
the  grants  he  had  made  to  them  for  the  purchafe  of 
their  afliftance.  That  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  houfe, 
that  all  the  difafters  In  which  the  Britllh  empire  in  the 
Eail  was  Involved  had  proceeded  from  the  unjuftifi- 
able  manner  in  which  the  Mahrattas  had  been  treated, 
and  the  conduft  of  the  Madras  prefidency  in  other  re- 
fpe£l:s  fpecified.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  houfe, 
that  It  muft  be  reckoned  among  the  additional  mif- 
chiefs  arifing  chiefly  from  the  improvident  w^ar  with 
the  Mahrattas,  that  the  military  force  of  the  Carnatic 
had  been  weakened  by  reinforcements  fent  to  the  Ma¬ 
labar  coafl :  that  the  Bengal  government  had  been  un¬ 
der  a  neceffity  of  fupporting,  on  their  confines,  the  ar¬ 
my  of  a  powxr  confederated  againft  them  (a)  :  that 
they  had  been  under  the  neceflity  of  fuing  for  the  me¬ 
diation  of  the  fame  powxr  ;  and  fubmitted  to  a  rcfu- 
fal,  and  purchafed  at  laft  an  uncertain,  becaufe  appa¬ 
rently  an  unauthorlfed,  treaty,  on  moft  extravagant  and 
dlfhonourable  conditions,  with  Chimnagee  the  rajah 
of  Berar’s  fon:  and,  finally,  that  being  burdened  with 
the  ekpences  of  a  variety  of  diftant  expeditions,  while 
their  allies  w’ere  In  diftrefs,  and  their  tributaries  under 
opprefiion,  there  was  alfo  an  alarming  deficiency  in  the 
refources  of  revenue  and  commerce,  by  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  their  debt,  and  the  reduftion  of  their  infeft- 
ment.  That  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  houfe,  that  an 
attempt  made  by  the  governor-general.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  January  1781,  to  form  an  engagement  of 
alliance,  offenfive  and  defenfive,  wdth  the  Dutch  Eafl; 
India  Company,  in  the  manner  Rated  by  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  their  council,  W’as  unwarranted^  Impolitic,  ex¬ 
travagant,  and  unjuft. 

Thefe  fevere  cenfures  extended  even  to  the  directors 
themfelves,  w’hofe  condufl  on  fome  occafions  w^as  de¬ 
clared  to  be  indefenfible,  as  well  as  that  of  their  fer¬ 
vants  and  agents.  It  w^as  alfo  refolved,  “  That  War¬ 
ren  Haftings,  Efq.  governor-general  of  Bengal,  and 
William  Hornfby,  Efq.  president  of  the  council  of 
Bombay,  having  in  fundry  inftances  a(fted  in  a  man¬ 
ner  repugnant  to  the  honour  and  policy  of  this  nation, 
and  thereby  brought  great  calamities  on  India,  and 
enormous  expences  on  the  India  company.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  direftors  to  purfue  all  legal  and  effedlual 
means  for  the  removal  of  the  faid  governor-general 
and  prefident  from  their  offices,  and  to  recal  them  to 
Britain.” 

The  commons  having  thus  ferloufly  entered  into  a 
confideratlon  of  Eaft  India  affairs,  foon  found  ftill 
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more  abundant  reafon  for  cenfure.  It  was  difeover-  Company 
ed,  that  corruption,  fraud,  and  injuftice,  had  pervaded 
every  department.  It  had  become  an  objed  with  the 
fervants  of  the  company  to  epprefs  the  natives  by  every 
poftiblc  method.  'Ehey  monopolized  every  article  of 
trade,  and  feemed  to  have  no  other  principle  of  com¬ 
merce  but  lawlefs  violence  :  the  court  of  direiftors 
fent  out  Inftru(ftions  j  but  for  the  moft  part  without 
any  effe6l.  Though  the  delegated  adminiftration  of 
India  ought  to  have  preferved  the  ftridieft  obedience  to 
that  of  Britain  ;  yet,  being  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from 
the  feat  of  fupreme  authority,  and  being  poffeffed  of 
endlefs  means  of  abufe,  it  had  become  corrupt  in  an 
extreme  degree.  Inftead  of  being  fubfervlent  to  go¬ 
vernment  at  home,  the  adminiftration  of  India  affec¬ 
ted  independence.  The  maxims  of  Mr  Haftings  were 
arbitrary  ;  and  he  feemed  to  have  no  inclination  to 
obey.  He  treated  with  fovereign  contempt  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  court  of  direftors :  and  the  confufion 
produced  by  the  difputes  between  them  were  fofter- 
ed  by  the  body  of  India  proprietors,  who  were  dif- 
pofed  to  aSi  as  a  check  upon  the  diredlors.  The 
neceffity  of  new  regulations  in  the  government  of  In¬ 
dia  w’as  univerfally  admitted  j  and  a  bill  for  this 
purpofe  w’as  accordingly  brought  In  by  Mr  Dun- 
das.  His  propofitions  were,  that  the  governor  and 
council  of  Bengal  fhould  have  a  controuling  pow-er 
and  jurifdidlon  over  the  Inferior  prefidencies  of 
India  •  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  governor-ge¬ 
neral  ftmuld  be  Invefted  wdth  a  power  to  aft  even  againft: 
the  will  and  opinion  of  the  council,  whenever  he 
fliould  imagine  that,  by  fo  doing,  he  could  contribute 
to  the  public  good  ;  though,  in  thefe  cafes,  he  alone 
Ihould  be  refponfible  for  the  event.  With  regard  to 
the  inferior  governors,  though  he  did  not  think  it  pro¬ 
per  that  they  fliould  be  authorlfed  to  aft  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  the  council,  he  w'as  of  opinion,  that  they 
ought  to  have  a  right  of  negativing  every  propofition, 
until  application  was  made  to  the  governor-general  and 
council  of  Bengal.  With  regard  to  the  zemlndarles, 
and  other  tenures  of  land,  he  obferved,  that  when  Hin- 
doftan  had  been  conquered  by  the  Moguls,  a  tribute 
w^as  Impofed  upon  the  zemindars  5  and  while  they 
continued  to  pay  this  tribute,  they  accounted  them¬ 
felves  to  be  the  real  proprietors  and  niafters  of  the 
lands  they  poffeffed.  The  people  called  ryots,  to  w  hom 
thefe  zemlndarles  were  let  out,  confidered  themfelves 
likewlfe  as  fecure  in  their  poffeflions  while  they  per¬ 
formed  the  articles  of  their  refpeftlve  contrnfts.  Of 
late,  however,  thefe  rights  had  been  infringed  ;  and 
the  Mogul  came  to  confider  himfelf  as  the  abfolute 
mafter  of  all  the  foil  of  Indoftan  5  which  maxim  he 
was  Inclined  to  deftroy,  and  ereft  upon  It  another,  that 
might  fecure  the  landholders  In  their  property.  He 
propofed  to  fecure  the  nabob  of  Arcot  and  rajah  of 
Tanjore  in  their  territories,  by  making  an  aft  of 
parliament  in  favour  of  the  latter  j  but  was  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  debts  of  thefe  princes  ought  not  to  be 
too  nicely  Inquired  into,  as  the  greateft  part  of  them 
originated  in  corruption.  He  w'as  clearly  of  opinion, 
however,  that  Governor  Haftings  ought  to  be  recall- 
X  X  2  ed  t 


(a)  The  powder  here  alluded  to  wasMovdajee  Boofta,  rajah  of  Berar.  See  Indo-stan. 
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Company,  ed  ;  and  that  fteps  ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
■  ^  ~  court  of  proprietors  from  prefuming  to  adl  In  contra- 

dl6llon  to  parliament.  Lord  Cornwallis  appeared  to 
be  the  mod  proper  fucceflbr  to  Mr  PInflings.  Plls 
perfonal  honour,  and  that  of  his  anceftors,  were  pled- 
ges  for  his  good  behaviour  ,  and  being  independent  in 
his  fortune,  he  could  have  no  view  of  repairing  his 
edate  out  of  the  fpoils  of  India  j  and  from  his  profef- 
fion,  he  could  add  to  the  chara<51er  of  governor  that  of 
commander  in  chief ;  he  would  not,  however,  infid  on 
his  name  being  filled  up  in  the  bill,  as  that  would  reft 
more  properly  with  government. 

Mr  Hadlngs  was  defended  by  Governor  Johnftone, 
who  endeavoured  to  ridicule  the  arguments  and  pro- 
pofals  of  Mr  Dundas.  He  obferved,  to  the  honour 
of  the  former,  that  he  had  been  able  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  the  Mahrattas  ^  and  while  he  enlarged  on 
his  talents  for  ncgociation,  he  admired  the  refources 
with  wdiich  he  had  fupplied  the  expencts  of  the  war. 
It  ought  to  be  confidered,  that  Mr  Haftings  was  in  a 
fituation  the  mod  dldicult,  and  that  no  man  could  have 
fudained  it  with  more  fortitude  and  ability.  His  ene¬ 
mies  had  dealt  in  infinuation  and  invedlive  *,  but  when 
the  hour  of  trial  came,  they  would  find  that  their  charges 
would  be  refuted  with  equal  eafe.  He  W’as  defended  alfo 
by  Mr  Deinpfter,  who  advifed  the  houfe  feiioufly  to 
think  before  they  pafted  a  vote  for  the  removal  of  Mr 
Haftings.  His  exertions  had  been  extraordinary  ;  and  it 
W’ould  then  be  as  ridiculous  to  fuperfede  him,  as  it 
w'ould  have  been  to  recal  General  Elliot,  wdien  the 
Spanifti  batteries  ^vere  playing  againft  Gibraltar.  He 
was  not,  however,  an  advocate  for  all  the  meafures  of 
Mr  Haftings  ;  his  errors  might  be  numerous  j  but  no 
cenfure  of  him  (hould  be  eftablllhed  before  they  were 
pointed  out  and  explained. 

Mr  Dundas  having  now  obtained  leave  to  bring 
in  his  bill,  another  was  moved  for  by  Sir  Henry  Plet- 
cher,  “  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  dif- 
charge  and  indemnify  the  united  company  of  mer¬ 
chants  trading  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  from  all  damages, 
intereft,  and  loftes,  in  refpe£l  to  their  not  making  re¬ 
gular  payment  of  certain  fums  due  to  the  public,  and 
to  allow  farther  time  to  fuch  payment  ;  to  enable  the 
company  alfo  to  borrow  a  certain  fum  of  money,  and 
to  make  a  dividend  for  the  proprietors  of  four  per  cent, 
at  midfummer  1783.”  He  endeavoured  to  ftiow, 
that  the  public  had  derived  very  confiderable  advan¬ 
tages  from  the  company  *,  that  their  dividend  had  been 
81.  4s.  annually  during  the  time  of  peace,  and 

7I.  15s.  per  cent,  during  war  j  they  were  by  no 

means  in  a  ilate  of  infolvency,  as  fome  members  had 
endeavoured  to  prove,  their  prefent  application  pro¬ 
ceeding  only  from  a  temporary  embarrafiment.  A 
nevv  difpute  took  place  concerning  Mr  Haftings,  w'ho 
was  rvarmly  attacked  by  Mi  Burke,  and  defended  by 
Governor  Johnftone.  The  former  enlarged  on  the 
bloodlhed,  ravages,  and  rapacity,  wdiich  had  taken 
place  in  India.  'I'he  eftabllfhed  fyftem  of  the  fervants 
of  the  company,  he  faid,  was  rapine,  and  robbery.  The 
Mahratta  war  w\as  occafioned  by  their  refufal  to  be 
robbed  j  the  famine  at  Madras  was  occafioned  by  the 
mifcondinfl:  of  the  Englifh  government  in  India  ^  and 
he  fet  forth  in  ftrong  colours  the  manner  in  which  the 
Indian  princes  and  prlncefleshad  been  plundered.  He 
inftanced,  that  Mr  Haftings  had  railed  8oo,oool.  in 


Bengal  by  private  loan )  and  ufed  it  as  an  argument  Company. 

that  the  company  had  ceafed  to  exift,  and  that  their  - - v— 

commerce  was  nothing  more  than  an  inftrument  for 
procuring  immenfe  fortunes  to  individuals,  totally  de- 
ftitute  of  confcience  or  principle. 

All  this  was  excufed  by  Governor  Johnftone.  He 
regarded  the  fum  of  8co,COol.  as  merely  trifling, 
w’hen  the  number  of  civil  and  military  fervants  on  the 
Bengal  government  was  confidered.  The  famine  at 
Madras  was  owing  to  the  modes  of  war  wEich  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  Eaft  ;  as  the  enemy  there  marked  their 
courfe  by  defclation.  He  concluded  with  cenfuring 
the  manner  in  wEich  Mr  Haftings  had  been  fpoken  of ; 
and  infifted  that  his  high  reputation  ought  to  have 
guarded  him  from  fuch  inlults.  Mr  Burke  replied  by 
an  intimation  of  his  defign  to  impeach  Mr  Haftings  011 
his  return  5  whom  he  called  the  greateft  delinquent 
that  had  ever  violated  in  India  the  rights  of  humanity 
and  juftice. 

It  w^as  obferved  by  Lord  John  Cavendifh,  that  the 
territorial  acquifitions  of  the  company  were  a  fruitful 
fource  of  grievance  j  and  it  would  have  been  more  for 
their  advantage  to  have  confined  themfelves  to  their 
original  chara6fer  of  merchants.  However,  as  the 
territorial  acquifitions  had  been  obtained,  it  was  proper 
to  take  means  for  their  prefervation  ;  as  otherwife  they 
would  not  revert  to  the  natives,  but  fall  into  the  hands 
of  our  natural  enemies  the  French, 

In  the  houfe  of  peers  the  caufe  of  the  company  was 
ably  defended  by  Earl  Pfilzwilliam.  He  maintained, 
that  their  fituation  was  defperate,  and  bankruptcy  ine¬ 
vitable,  unlefs  relief  was  inftantly  afforded.  A  report 
of  their  being  in  an  infolvent  ftate  had  gone  abroad  ; 
and  nothing  W’as  better  calculated  to  preferve  and  fup- 
port  their  credit  than  a  large  dividend  fanflioned  by 
adl  of  parliament.  The  expenditure  on  their  fettle- 
ments  had  far  exceeded  their  revenue  ;  of  confequtncq 
their  fervants  had  drawn  bills,  ^vhicb  they  were  unable 
to  anfwer  without  a  temporary  fupply.  Thus  the  ex- 
iftence  of  the  company  might  be  faid  to  depend  on  the 
bill  }  and  he  hoped  no  objections  could  be  raifed  ftrong 
enough  to  deftroy  it. 

On  the  l8th  of  Npvember  1783,  Mr  Fox  propofed 
his  celebrated  Eaft  India  bill,  which  for  fome  time 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  nation  at  large  In  a  very 
confiderable  degree.  By  this  it  w’as  intended  to  take 
from  the  India  proprietors  and  direCtors  the  entire  ad- 
miniftration  of  their  territorial  and  commercial  affair?. 

It  took  from  them  alfo  their  houfe  in  Leadenhall- 
ftreet,  together  with  all  books,  papers,  and  documents  j 
vefting  the  entire  management,  the  appointment  of  all 
officers  and  fervants,  the  rights  of  peace  and  war,  and 
the  difpofal  of  the  whole  revenue,  in  the  hands  of  cer¬ 
tain  commiffioners.  Thefe  were,  in  the  firft  Inftancc, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  whole  legiflature,  but  after¬ 
wards  by  the  crown  *,  and  were  to  hold  their  offices  by 
the  fame  tenure  as  the  judges  in  England,  viz.  during 
their  good  behaviour  ^  and  could  be  removed  only  by 
an  addrefs  from  one  of  the  houfes  of  parliament.  They 
were  required  to  come  to  a  decificn  upon  every  que- 
ftion  within  a  limited  time,  or  to  affign  a  fpecific  rea- 
fon  for  their  delay.  They  w’ere  never  to  vote  by  bal¬ 
lot  and,  almoft  in  every  cafe,  w^ere  to  enter  the  rea- 
fon  of  their  vote  in  their  journals.  ’  They  were  alfo  to 
fubmit,  once  every  fix  months,  an  exaCt  ftate  of  their 

accounts 
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accounts  to  the  court  of  proprietors ;  and  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  every  felhon,  a  ftate  of  their  accounts  and 
eftablilhments  to  both  houfes  of  parliament.  Their 
number  was  limited  to  feven  ;  but  they  were  to  be  af- 
fiflcd  by  a  board  of  nine  perfons,  each  of  them  poffef- 
fed  of  2000I.  company’s  dock  ;  w’ho,  as  well  as  the 
commidioners,  were  to  be  appointed  in  the  firll  in- 
ftance  by  parliament,  and  ever  afterwards  by  the  court 
of  proprietors.  They  were  alfo  to  be  removeable  at 
the  pleafure  of  any  five  commiflioners,  and  were  dif- 
qualified  from  fitting  in  the  houfe  of  commons.  The 
whole  fyftera  of  government  thus  propofed,  was  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  the  fpace  of  three  or  five  years. 

This  was  accompanied  with  another  bill,  the  pro- 
fefied  defign  of  which  was  to  preclude  all  arbitrary  and 
defpotic  proceedings  from  the  adminifiration  of  the 
company’s  territorial  pofTeflions.  By  this  the  powers 
of  the  governor-general  and  fupreme  council  were  af- 
certained  more  exadlly  than  had  hitherto  been  done  : 
it  deprived  the  governor-general  of  all  power  of  ail¬ 
ing  independent  of  his  council  ;  proferibed  the  dele¬ 
gation  of  any  truft  j  and  declared  every  Britifh  power 
in  the  Eaft  incompetent  to  the  acquifition  or  exchange 
of  any  territory  in  behalf  of  the  company,  to  the  ac¬ 
ceding  to  any  treaty  of  partition,  the  hiring  out  of 
the  company’s  troops,  the  appointing  to  office  any 
perfon  removed  for  mifdemeanour,  or  to  the  hiring 
out  any  property  to  a  civil  fervant  of  the  company. 
By  this  alfo  monopolies  were  entirely  abolifhed ;  and 
illegal  prefents  recoverable  by  any  perfon  for  his  foie 
benefit.  The  principal  part  of  the  bill,  however,  re¬ 
lated  to  the  zemindars,  or  native  landholders,  who 
were  now  to  be  fecured  by  every  poffible  means  in  the 
polfeffion  of  their  refpe61ive  inheritances,  and  defend¬ 
ed  in  all  cafes  from  oppreffion,  Laftly,  a  mode  was 
prefented  for  terminating  the  difputes  between  the 
nabob  of  Arcot  and  the  rajah.of  Tanjore  5  difqualify- 
ing  every  perfon  in  the  fervice  of  the  company  from 
fitting  in  the  houfe  of  commons  during  his  continu¬ 
ance  in  their  fervice,  and  for  a  certain  fpecified  time 
after  his  demiffion. 

During  the  courfe  of  the  debates  on  this  bill,  Mr 
Fox  fet  forth  the  affairs  of  the  company  as  in  the  moft 
defperate  fituation.  They  had  afked  leave,  he  faid, 
the  year  before,  to  borrow  500,000].  upon  bonds  ; 
had  petitioned  for  300,000!.  in  exchequer  bills  ^  and 
for  the  fufpenfion  of  a  demand  of  700,000!.  due  to 
government  for  culloms.  He  took  notice  alfo,  that, 
according  to  an  ad  of  parliament  ftill  in  force,  the 
diredors  could  not,  by  their  own  authority,  accept 
bills  to  the  amount  of  more  than  300,000!.  ;  under 
which  circumftances  it  would  no  doubt  furprife  the 
houfe  to  be  informed,  that  bills  were  now  coming 
over  for  acceptance  to  the  amount  of  2,ooo^oool,  It 
was  evidently,  therefore,  and  indifpenfably  neceffary, 
that  government  ffiould  interfere  in  the  affiiirs  of  the 
company  to  fave  them  from  certain  bankruptcy.  He 
Hated  their  adual  debt  at  no  lefs  than  ii,20o,oool. 
while  their  dock  in  hand  did  not  exceed  3,200,000!. 
There  was  therefore  a  deficiency  of  8,ooo,oool.  j  a 
moft  alarming  fum  when  compared  with  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  capital.  Unlefs  fpeedily  affifted,  therefore,  they 
rnuft  inevitably  be  ruined  j  and  the  ruin  of  a  company 
of  merchants  fo  extenfive  in  their  concerns,  and  of 
fuch  importance  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  could  not 


but  give  a  very  fevere  blow  to  the  national  credit.  Company,, 
On  the  other  hand,  the  requifite  affiftance  was  a  matter 
of  very  extenfive  confideration.  It  would  be  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  permit  the  acceptance  of  the  bills  to  the 
above-mentioned  amount  ;  and  to  do  this  without  re¬ 
gulating  their  affairs,  and  reforming  the  abufes  of  their 
government,  would  only  be  to  throw  away  the  public 
money. 

The  condufl  of  the  company’s  fervants,  and  of  the 
company  itfelf,  was  now  arraigned  by  Mr  Fox  in  the 
moft  fevere  terms ;  and  their  mlfcondu6Is  wxre  pointed- 
out  under  their  following  heads  : 

1.  With  regard  to  Mi  Haftings. — The  chairman 
of  the  committee  had  moved  in  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  company  to  recal 
that  gentleman  j  to  which  motion  the  houfe  had  a- 
greed.  In  obedience  to  this  refolution,  the  dire(Hors 
had  agreed  that  Mr  Haftings  ftiould  be  recalled  ;  but 
fuppofing  this  to  be  a  matter  rather  beyond  their  ju- 
rifdiiHlon,  they  had  fubmitted  their  determination  to 
a  court  of  proprietors,  who  refeinded  the  refolution  of 
the  directors  j  and  after  this  the  whole  affair  came  to 
be  laid  before  the  houfe  of  commons.  In  the  mean 
time  every  thing  svas  anarchy  and  confufion  in  the 
Eaft,  o;ving  to  this  unfettled  condinfl  with  regard  to 
the  governor  ;  as  the  whole  continent  had  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  refolution  of  the  houfe  for  recal¬ 
ling  him,  while  that  of  the  proprietors  for  continuing 
him  In  his  office  was  kept  a  fecret.  The  proprietors 
had  alfo  been  guilty  of  another  contradidllon  in  this 
refpedl,  as  they  had  voted  their  thanks  to  Mr  Haft¬ 
ings  for  his  condu61  in  India.  Hence  Mr  Fox  was 
led  to  comment  on  the  nature  of  the  company’s  con¬ 
nexions  with  their  fervants  abroad,  as  well  as  on  the 
chara61er  of  the  company  themfelves.  Among  the 
former,  he  faid,  there  were  a  few',  who,  being  pro¬ 
prietors  themfelves,  endeavoured  to  promote  the  trade 
of  the  company,  and  incrcafe  its  revenues.  The  views 
of  the  reft  W'ere  otherwife  dlreflcd  j  and  from  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  fpeculation  between  the  two  parties,  the 
former  were  inclined  to  fupport  that  governor  who 
enabled  them  to  make  large  dividends ;  and  w'ho,  for 
that  reafon,  after  having  peculated  for  his  own  advan¬ 
tage,  w'as  obliged  to  do  the  fame  for  the  benefit  of 
the  proprietors.  The  latter,  therefore,  could  not  bet¬ 
ter  gratify  their  wilhes,  than  by  fupporting  a  governor 
who  had  in  his  pow'er  fo  many  opportunities  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  his  friends. 

2.  The  next  charge  was  againft  the  fervants  of  the 
company,  whom  he  accufed  of  a  regular  and  fyftema- 

tic  dlfobedience  to  the  orders  of  the  proprietors. _ 

The  fupreme  council  of  Bengal,  he  faid,  had  refolved, 
in  oppofition  to  Mr  Haftings,  to  fend  tw'o  gentlemen, 

Mr  Fowke  and  Mr  Briftovv,  the  one  to  refide  wfith 
the  nabob  of  Oude,  the  other  at  Benares.  Mr  Haft¬ 
ings,  how'ever,  refufed  to  fend  them  :  the  direflors 
tranfmitted  the  moft  poiitive  orders  to  carry  the  vote 
of  the  fupreme  council  into  execution  j  but  ftill  Mr 
Haftings  difobeyed  ;  alleging  in  his  defence,  that  he 
could  not  employ  perfons  in  whom  he  had  no  confix 
deuce.  Afterwards,  how'ever,  Mr  Haftings  feemed  to 
contradi<fI  himfelf  in  a  very  curious  manner.  He 
granted  Mr  Fowke  a  contraiH,  with  a  commiffion  of 
15  per  cent.  ;  which,  he  obferved,  was  a  great  fum, 
and  might  operate  as  a  temptation  to  prolong  the  wan. 

“  But 
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'Goropany.  “  But  (added  he)  the  entire  confidence  I  have  in  the 
’  integrity  and  honour  of  Mr  Fowke,  amounts  to  a  tull 
and  perfeft  fecurity  on  that  head.” 

To  this  Mr  Fox  added  forae  other  inftances  of  a 
fimilar  kind  ;  but  though  he  fupported  thefe  and  the 
proieacd  bill  with  all  the  argument  and  eloquence  for 
which  he  is  fo  remarkable,  he  found  it  impoflible  to 
make  his  feheme  agreeable  to  the  majority  of  the 
houfe.  The  ftrongell  opponent  was  Mr  William  Pitt, 
who  infifted  chiefly  on  the  two  following  topics,  i.  Its 
infringement,  or  rather  annihilation  of  the  company  s 
charter;  and,  2.  The  new  and  unconftitutional  in¬ 
fluence  it  tended  to  create. — He  owned  indeed,  that 
India  flood  in  need  of  a  reform,  but  not  fuch  a  one 
as  broke  through  every  principle  of  juftice  and  reafon. 
The  charter  of  the  company  was  a  fair  purchafe  from 
the  public,  and  an  equal  compaa  for  reciprocal  advan¬ 
tages  between  the  proprietors  and  the  nation  at  large  ; 
but  if  it  was  infringed  in  the  manner  propofed  by  the 
bill,  what  fecurity  could  other  trading  companies  have 
that  they  fliould  not  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  ? 
nay,  what  fecurity  could  there  be  for  Magna  Charta 
itfelf  ?  The  bill,  he  faid,  amounted  to  a  confifeation 
of  property.  It  had  been  fuggefted,  indeed,  that  it 
was  not  a  bill  of  disfranchifement,  becaufe  it  did  not 
take  from  the  proprietors  their  right  to  an  exclufive 
trade  ;  but  this  was  not  the  only  franchife  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors.  A  freehold  might  have  a  franchife  annexed 
to  it,  the  latter  of  which  might  be  taken  away,  and 
yet  the  property  of  the  former  remain  ;  in  wdiich  cafe 
It  could  not  be’denied  that  the  freeholders  would  have 
great  caufe  to  complain.  ^  he  cafe  was  exaflly  pa¬ 
rallel  with  the  India  flock.  Perfons  poffeffed  of  this 
to  a  certain  amount,  were  entitled  to  a  vote  upon  every 
important  queftlou  of  the  company’s  affairs;  and  on 
this  account  the  purchafe-money  was  more  confider- 
able.  But,  by  the  bill  in  queftion,  this  privilege  was 
to  be  taken  away  ;  which  plainly  amounted  to  a  dif- 
franebifement. 

The  great  objeaion  to  this  bill,  however,  feemed  to 
be  a  fufpicion  that  it  was  a  feheme  of  Mr  Fox  to  gra¬ 
tify  his  own  perfonal  ambition  as  a  minifter,  he  being 
at  that  time  fecretary  of  ftate.  On  this  account  he 
was  deferted  even  by  the  patriotic  members,  who,  up¬ 
on  former  occafions,  had  fo  ftrenuouily  fupported  his 
caufe.— Mr  Dundas  accufed  him  of  attempting  to 
create  a  fourth  eftate  in  the  kingdom,  the  power  and 
influence  of  which  might  overturn  the  crown  and  fub- 
vert  the  conftitution  of  Britain.  A  petition  was  pre- 
fented  from  the  proprietors,  and  another  from  the  dl- 
reftors  of  the  company,  reprefenting  the  bill  as  fub- 
verfive  of  their  charter,  and  confifcatlng  their  pro¬ 
perty,  without  either  charge  of  delinquency,  trial,  or 
coiivl£lion.  They  prayed,  therefore,  that  the  afts  of 
delinquency  prefumed  agalnft  them  might  be  ftated  in 
wTitlng  and  a  reafonable  time  allow^ed  them  to  deliver 
in  their  anfwer  *,  and  that  they  might  be  heard  by 
counfel  againil  the  bill.  About  the  fame  time  the 
directors  gave  In  a  ftate  of  the  company’s  affairs,  dif¬ 
fering  In  the  moft  extraordinary  manner  from  that 
given  by  Mr  Fox.  In  this  they  reprefented  the  credi¬ 
tor  fide  of  the  account  as  amounting  to  14,311,173!. 
and  they  brought  themfelves  in  debtors  to  the  amount 
of  £0,342,692!.;  fo  that  of  confequence  there  was  a 
balance  in  their  favour  of  3,968,481!.  This  was 


vehemently  contefted  by  the  fecretary,  who  faid  he  Company.^ 
could  bring  objeflions  to  the  ftatement  of  the  direc- “’V— ^ 
tors  to  the  amount  of  more  than  i2,coo,cool.  fter- 
ling.  He  then  entered  into  a  particular  difeuflion  of 
the  articles  ftated  in  the  directors  account,  and  made 
good  his  affertlon.  Objeaions  to  his  method  of  cal¬ 
culation,  however,  were  made  on  the  part  of  the  com¬ 
pany  ;  fo  that  nothing  could  certainly  appear  to  the 
public  but  that  the  company  were  at  that  time  much 
diftreffed,  and  would  fail  entirely  unlefs  powerfully 
fupported  by  government. 

Mr  Fox  now  proceeded  to  a  particular  refutation 
of  the  arguments  brought  againft  the  bill ;  in  which 
indeed  he  dlfplayed  an  aftoniftiing  force  of  argument 
and  acutenefs  of  reafoning.  The  objeflion  drawn 
from  the  validity  of  the  company’s  charter,  he  fet 
afide,  by  fhowing  that  the  company  had  abufed  their 
power,  and  that  it  was  therefore  neceffary  to  take  it 
from  them.  This  he  faid  always  had  been  the  cafe, 
and  muft  be  the  cafe  in  a  free  nation  ;  and  he  brought 
the  example  of  James  II.  who,  on  account  of  the 
abufe  of  his  power,  had  been  deprived  of  it  by  the  na¬ 
tion  at  large.  The  cafe  was  the  fame  with  the  com¬ 
pany.  They  had  made  a  bad  ufe  of  their  power,  arid 
therefore  the  nation  at  large  ought  to  deprive  them 
of  it.  It  had  been  obje£led  by  the  country  gentle¬ 
men*  that  the  bill  augmented  the  Influence  of  the  crown 
too  much  ;  and  by  Mr  Dundas,  that  it  reduced  it  to 
nothing.  Both  thefe  objections,  he  faid,  were  overturn¬ 
ed  by  the  circumftance  of  making  the  commiftioners 
hold  their  office  only  during  good  behaviour.  Thus, 
when  confeious  that  they  w'ere  liable  to  puniftiment  if 
guilty,  but  fecure  in  cafe  they  faithfully  difeharged 
their  truft,  they  would  be  liable  to  no  feduCtion,  but 
would  execute  their  funaions  with  glory  to  them¬ 
felves,  and  for  the  common  good  of  their  country  and 
of  mankind.  He  then  drew  a  comparifon  betwixt 
his  own  bill  and  that  of  Mr  Dundas’s  already  men¬ 
tioned.  The  bill  of  the  latter,  he  faid,  had  created 


a  defpotic  authority  in  one  man  over  fome  millions  of 
his  fellow-creatures ;  not  indeed  in  England,  where  the 
remedy  againft  oppreffion  was  always  at  hand  ;  but  m 
the  Eaft  Indies,  where  violence,  fraud,  and  milchiet, 
everywhere  prevailed.  Thus  the  bill  propofed  by  Mr 
Dundas  afforded  the  moft  extenfive  latitude  for  mal- 
verfatlon,  while  his  own  guarded  againft  it  with  every 
poffible  care  ;  as  was  Inftanced  in  its  confiding  in  no 
integrity  ;  trufting  in  no  charaCler  ;  and  annexing  re- 
fponfibllity  not  only  to^  every  aaion,  but  even  to  the 
inaBion  of  the  powers  it  created.  ,  ,  ,  •  1 

After  having  expatiated  for  a  confiderable  time,  the 
fecretary  was  feconded  by  Mr  Burke,  whofe  force  o 
oratory  was  chiefly  direaed,  as^  indeed  it  ufually 
was  when  fpeaking  of  India  affairs,^  on  the  mon- 
ftrous  abufe  of  the  company’s  power  in  that  quarter. 
He  affirmed  that  there  was  not  In  India  a  fmgle  prince, 
ftate,  or  potentate,  with  whom  the  company  had 
into  contaa,  whom  they  had  not  fold  ;  that  there  was 
not  a  Angle  treaty  they  had  ever  made  which  they  had 
not  broken  ;  and  that  there  was  not  a  fingle  pnnee  or 
ftate  that  had  ever  put  any  confidence  in  the  company 
who  had  not  been  ruined.  With  regard  to  the  fir  ft 
article,  Mr  Burke  inftanced  the  fale  of  the  Great  Mo¬ 
gul  himfelf ;  of  the  Rohillas ;  the  nabob  of  Bengal;  the 
polygars  of  the  Mahratta  empire  ;  Ragobah  t«e^  Fe- 
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Company,  tender  to  that  empire  -y  and  the  fubah  of  Decan. — The 
^  fecond  article  was  proved  by  a  review  of  the  tranfac- 
tions  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Mahratta 
war.  With  regard  to  the  third,  viz.  the  ruin  of  fuch 
princes  as  put  any  confidence  in  the  company  or  their 
fervants,  he  defired  them  to  look  into  the  hiftory  and 
lituation  of  the  nabob  of  Oude.'  In  the  year  1779,  this 
country  had  been  vihted  by  a  famine  j  a  calamity  which 
had  been  known  to  relax  the  feverity  even  of  the  mofl; 
rigorous  government :  yet  in  this  fituation  the  prefi- 
dent  of  Bengal  had  put  an  abfolute  negative  upon  the 
reprefentation  of  the  prince  •,  adding,  that  perhaps  ex¬ 
pedients  might  be  found  for  affording  him  a  gradual  re¬ 
lief  y  but  their  effedls  muft  be  diftant.  This  diftant  re¬ 
lief,  however,  never  arrived,  and  the  country  w^as 
ruined. 


Our  limits  will  not  allow  a  particular  detail  of  the 
charges  againft  the  company  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
defences  on  the  other.  In  general,  it  muft  appear,  that 
fuch  fevere  and  heavy  charges  could  not  be  advanced 
without  fome  foundation,  though  perhaps  they  may 
have  been  confiderably  exaggerated  by  the  orators  who 
brought  them.  The  pifture  drawn  by  Mr  Burke  on 
this  occafion  indeed  was  fliocking.  “  The  Arabs, 
Tartars,  and  Perfians,  had  conquered  Indoftan  with 
vaft  effufion  of  blood  ,  while  the  conquefts  of  tjie  Eng- 
lifh  had  been  acquired  by  artifice  and  fraud,  rather  than 
by  open  force.  The  Afiatic  conquerors,  however,  had 
foon  abated  of  their  ferocity  y  and  the  fliort  life  of  man 
had  been  fufiicient  to  repair  the  wafte  they  had  occa- 
fioned.  But  with  the  Engllfti  the  cafe  had  been  en¬ 
tirely  different.  Their  conquefts  were  ftill  In  the  fame 
ftate  they  had  been  20  years  ago.  They  had  no  more 
fociety  with  the  people  than  If  they  ftill  refided  in  Eng¬ 
land  y  but,  with  the  view  of  making  fortunes,  roll¬ 
ed  In  one  after  another,  wave  after  wave  5  fo  that 
there  was  nothing  before  the  eyes  of  the  natives  but 
an  endlefs  profpe6l  of  new  flights  of  birds  of  prey  and 
paffage,  with  appetites  continually  renewing  for  a  food 
that  was  continually  wafting.  Every  rupee  gained  by 
an  Engllfliman  in  India  was  for  ever  loft  to  that  coun¬ 
try.  With  us  there  were  no  retributory  fuperftltions, 
by  which  a  foundation  of  charity  compenfated,  for 
ages,  to  the  poor,  for  the  injuftice  and  rapine  of  a  day. 
With  us  no  pride  ere6led  ftately  monuments,  which 
repaired  the  mifchlefs  pride  had  occafioned,  and  adorn¬ 
ed  a  country  out  of  its  own  fpoils.  England  had  ereft- 
ed  no  churches,  no  hofpitals,  no  palaces,  no  fchools 
(the  trifling  foundation  at  Calcutta  excepted)  j  Eng¬ 
land  had  built  no  bridges,  made  no  high-roads,  cut  no 
navigations,  dug  no  refervoirs.  Every  other  conque¬ 
ror  of  every  other  defeription  had  left  fome  monument 
either  of  ftate  or  beneficence  behind  him  ;  but  were 
we  to  be  driven  out  of  India  this  day,  nothing  would 
remain  to  tell  that  It  had  been  poffeifed,  during  the  in¬ 
glorious  period  of  our  dominion,  by  any  thing  better 
than  the  oran-outang  or  the  tiger  ?” 

All  this  eloquence,  however,  was  at  prefent  entire¬ 
ly  lneffe61ual,  and  the  bill  was  finally  rejected  :  much 
confufion  and  altercation  enfued,  w^hlch  terminated  in 
a  change  of  miniftry  and  difiblution  of  parliament.  On 
the  26th  of  May  1784  a  petition  from  the  company 
W’as  prefented  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  praying  for 
fuch  relief  as  the  nature  of  their  affairs  might  feem  to 
demand.  This,  was  followed  on  the  24th  of  June  by 


a  bill  for  allowing  the  company  to  divide  four  per  cent.  Company, 
for  the  half  year,  concluding  with  midfummer  1784.^““^ 
This  having  palled,  after  fome  debate,  a  new  bill  was 
propofed  by  Mr  Pitt  for  relieving  the  company  In  the 
mean  time,  and  regulating  their  affairs  in  time  to 
come.  A  bill  to  this  purpofe  had  been  brought  in 
during  the  laft  feflTion  of  the  former  parliament  by 
the  fame  gentleman,  which  he  wifhed  to  bring  to  a 
comparifon  with  that  of  Mr  Fox,  of  which  an  ac¬ 
count  has  already  been  given.  In  this  bill  he  began 
wdth  laying  It  down  as  a  principle,  that  “  the  civil 
and  military  government  of  India,  or,  in  other  words,  . 
the  imperial  dominion  of  our  territories  in  the  Eaft, 

.  ought  to  be  placed  under  other  controul  than  that  of 
the  merchants  in  Leadenhall  ftreetj  and  this  controul 
could  be  no  other  than  the  executive  branch  of  the 
conftitution.  The  commerce  of  the  company,  how¬ 
ever,  ought  to  be  left  as  free  from  reftridlions  as  pof- 
fible  5  and,  laftly,  capricious  effects  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  India  upon  the  conftitution  of  Britain  were 
to  be  carefully  avoided.  A  controul  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  leglflature  over  the  government  of  India 
had  indeed  been  eftabliflied  by  the  regulation  bill 
of  1773  j  but  the  former  interference  of  minifters 
had  not  been  beneficial,  becaufe  it  had  not  been 
a6live  and  vigilant.  He  now  propofed,  therefore, 
that  a  board  fliould  be  inftituted  exprefsly  for  the 
purpofe.  This  board  was  to  be  appointed  by  the 
king,  and  to  confift  of  the  fecretary  of  ftate  for  the 
home  department,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  a  certain  number  of  the  privy  council.  To  this 
board  the  difpatches  of  the  company  were  to  be  fub- 
mitted,  and  were  not  to  be  fent  to  India  until  they 
w'ere  counterfigned  by  them.  To  prevent  queftions 
concerning  the  commercial  and  political  concerns  of 
the  company,  it  was  propofed,  that  the  difpatches  up¬ 
on  the  former  fubje6l  fhould  be  fubmitted  to  the  board  ^ 
and  that,  in  cafe  of  any  difference,  an  appeal  fliould 
be  made  to  the  king  in  council.  Though  he  (Mr  Pitt) 
had  not  thought  proper  to  accept  of  the  propofal  of 
the  company  to  yield  the  appointment  of  foreign 
councils  to  the  crown,  he  was  neverthelefs  clearly  of 
opinion,  that  the  commander  in  chief  ought  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  king.  He  propofed  alfo  that  this 
commander  fliould  have  a  vote  in  council  next  to  the 
prefident  j  that  the  king  fhould  be  empow’ered  to  be- 
ftow  the  reverfion  of  his  office  ,  that  the  king  might 
recal  the  governor-general,  the  prefidents,  and  any 
members  of  their  councils.  He  yielded  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  all  officers,  with  the  Angle  exceptions  he  had 
ftated,  to  the  court  of  diredors,  fubje(ft:,  however,  to 
the  approbation  of  the  king  ;  and  that,  in  cafe  of  a 
negative,  the  dire6lors  fhould  proceed  to  a  fecond 
choice,  and  fo  on.  He  deprived  the  court  of  proprie¬ 
tors  of  their  privilege  of  refeinding  or  altering  the 
proceedings  of  the  court  of  direftors :  and  wdth  re- 
fpeft  to  the  foreign  government,  he  was  of  opinion, 
that  their  authority  fliould  comprife  in  it  a  confideia- 
ble  difcretlon,  accompanied  with  the  reftraint  of  re- 
fponfibllity.  He  propofed,  that  there  fliould  be  a  re- 
vifion  of  the  eftablifliments  in  India  with  a  view^  to 
retrenchments  •y  that  appointments  fliould  take  place 
by  gradation  5  and  that  a  new  and  fummary  tribunal 
fliould  be  erefted  for  the  trial  of  offences  committed 
in  that  country.  With  regard  to  the  zemindaiies, 

though 
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Company,  tliough  he  could  not  help  pitying  a  compliment  to  Mr 
i  f  Yqx^  on  his  intention  of  reftoring  them  to  their  proper 

owners,  he  yet  thought  that  a  general  and  indifcri^ 
minate  reilitutioii  was  as  bad  as  an  indifcriminate 
confifcation.  He  therefore  propofed,  that  an  inqui¬ 
ry  fhould  be  inilituted  for  the  purpofe  of  reftoring 
fuch  as  had  been  irregularly  and  unjuftly  deprived, 
and  that  they  ftlould  in  time  to  come  be  fecured 
Bgainft  violence. 

In  the  bill  of  1784  few  alterations  were  madc^  and 
thefe  uniformly  tended  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the 
board  of  controul.  They  were  permitted,  in  cafes  of 
emergency,  to  concert  original  meafures,  as  well  as  to 
revife,  corre^fl,  and  alter  thofe  of  the  dlreftors.  In 
matters  relative  to  peace  or  war,  where  fecrecy  was  a 
, principal  obje£l,  they  were  allowed  to  fend  their  orders 
direftly  to  India,  without  any  communication  with  the 
N  directors  •,  to  the  commander  in  chief  without  any 
communication  with  the  prefidencies  j  and  the  number 
of  perfons  conftitutlng  the  difterent  councils  of  Bengal, 
Fort  St  George,  and  Bombay,  was  determined. — I’he 
governor-general  and  council  of  Bengal  were  to  have 
an  abfolute  power  to  iffue  orders  to  the  inferior 
prefidencies,  in  fuch  cafes  as  did  not  Interfere  with  the 
directions  already  received  from  Britain  *,  adding  a 
power  of  fufpenfton  in  cafe  of  difobedlence.  The  fu- 
preme  council  w^ere  forbidden,  unlefs  any  of  the  Indian 
princes  ftiould  have  firft  commenced  or  meditated  hof- 
tllitles,  to  enter  upon  war,  or  form  an  offenfive  treaty, 
ivithout  orders  from  home.  The  inferior  councils  were 
forbidden  in  all  cafes  to  form  alliances  j  and  in  cafes  of 
urgency,  were  commanded  to  infert  a  provlftonal  claufe, 
rendering  the  permanency  of  the  alliance  dependent  on 
the  confirmation  of  the  governor-general. 

Various  falutary  regulations  were  propofed  concern¬ 
ing  the  behaviour  of  the  company’s  fervants,  agalnft 
whom  fo  great  complaints  had  been  made.  Inquiry 
was  ordered  to  be  made  by  the  different  prefidencies 
into  the  expulftons  that  might  have  been  made  of  any 
of  the  hereditary  farmers,  and  of  the  oppreflive  rents 
and  contributions  that  might  have  been  extorted  from 
them  ;  and  meafures  were  direCled  to  be  taken  for  their 
relief  and  future  tranquillity.  A  fimilar  examination 
was  ordered  into  the  different  cftablllhments  in  the 
Indian  fettlements  j  a  report  of  wdiich  was  to  be  laid 
annually  before  parliament.  The  company  w’ere  pro¬ 
hibited  from  fending  out  a  greater  number  of  cadets  or 
writers  than  what  were  abfolutely  neceffary  j  and  it  was 
likewlfe  provided,  that  the  age  of  fuch  as  were  fent 
out,  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  1 5,  nor  more  than  22  years. 
It  was  likewlfe  provided,  that  promotions  fliould  be 
made  in  the  order  of  feniorlty,  unlefs  in  extraordinary 
cafes  j  for  which  the  prefidencies  fliould  make  them- 
lelves  fpecifically  refponfible.  Crimes  committed  by 
Englifh  fubjedls  in  any  part  of  India,  were  made  amen¬ 
dable  to  every  Brltifti  court  of  juftice,  in  the  fame  inan- 
ner  as  if  they  had  been  committed  in  Britain.  Pre- 
fents,  unlefs  fuch  as  were  abfolutely  ceremonial,  or  given 
to  a  counfellor  at  law,  a  phyfician,  a  furgeon,  or  a 
chaplain,  were  abfolutely  prohibited,  under  the  penalty 
of  confifcation  of  the  prefent,  and  an  additional  fine  at 
the  difcretion  of  the  court.  Difobedlence  of  orders, 
unlefs  abfolutely  neceffary,  and  pecuniary  tranfaftlons 
prejudicial  to  the  interefts  of  the  company,  were  de¬ 
clared  to  be  high  crimes  and  mifderneanors.  The  com- 
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pany  were  forbidden  to  interfere  in  favour  of  any  per*  Company. 
foil  legally  convi6led  of  any  of  the  above  crimes,  or  to 
employ  him  in  their  fervlce  for  ever.  The  governors 
of  the  different  prefidencies  were  alfo  permitted  to  im- 
prifoii  any  perfon  fufpeaed  of  illicit  correfpondence, 
and  were  ordered  to  fend  them  to  England  with  all 
convenient  fpeed.  Every  perfon  fervnig,  or  who  fliould 
hereafter  ferve  in  India,  w^as  alfo  required,  on  his  return 
to  England,  to  give  an  exacl  account,  upon^  oath,  to 
the  court  of  exchequer,  of  his  property,  within  two 
months  after  his  arrival;  one  copy  of  which  was  to  be 
kept  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  and  the  other  at  the 
India-houfe.  The  board  of  controul,  the  court  of  di- 
reftors,  or  any  three  of  the  proprietors  whofe  flock 
fliould  amount  together  to  loool.  w^ere  allowed  to 
move  the  court  of  exchequer  to  examine  the  validity 
of  the  account.  In  cafe  of  an  apparently  well-founded 
accufation,  the  court  of  exchequer  were  allowed  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  party  upon  oath,  and  even  to  Imprifon  him 
until  the  interrogatories  propofed  to  him  fliould  be  an- 
fwered.  The  whole  property  of  a  perfon  who  fliould 
negleft  to  give  in  fuch  an  account  within  the  time  li¬ 
mited,  or  w’ho  fliould  have  been  guilty  of  a  mifrepre- 
fentation  in  that  account  to  the  amount  of  2COol.  fter- 
ling,  was  ordered  to  be  confifeated  ;  ten  per  cent,  to 
be  paid  to  the  accufer,  and  the  remainder  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  public  and  the  company.  Every 
perfon  who  had  once  been  employed  in  India,  but  had 
afterw'ards  refided  in  Europe  for  five  years,  unlefs 
fuch  refidence  had  been  exprefsly  on  account  of  his 
health,  was  declared  incapable  of  ever  being  fent  out 
to  India  again. 

As  a  farther  curb  on  the  company’s  fervants,  the 
attorney-general  or  court  of  dlre6lors  w’as  authorized 
to  file  an  information  in  the  court  of  king’s  bench  a- 
gainft  any  perfon  for  crimes  committed  in  India.  That 
court  was  empowered  alfo  to  imprifon  or  admit  the 
accufed  to  bail  immediately.  It  was  then  ordered, 
that  within  30  days  a  certain  number  of  peers  fhould 
be  chofen  by  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  of  the  members 
of  the  houfe  of  commons  by  that  houfe,  to  conftltute 
a  court  for  the  trial  of  the  accufed.  The  court  was 
finally  to  confift  of  three  judges  appointed  by  the 
crown,  four  peers,  and  fix  members  of  the  houfe  of 
commons  ;  and  the  accufed  had  a  right  to  a  peremp¬ 
tory  challenge.  hrom  this  court  there  was  no  appeal, 
and  it  w^as  empow^ered  to  adjudge  the  party  Incapable 
of  ever  ferving  the  company  ;  to  punifli  by  fine  or  im- 
prifonment;  and  in  order  to  proportion  the  fine  to 
the  property  of  the  convift,  the  court  of  exchequer 
might,  at  the  requifitlon  of  the  attorney-general,  or  of 
the  company,  examine  him  upon  oath  concerning  the 
fum  he  was  worth.  A  refufal  to  anfwer  was  to  be 
puniflied  with  confifcation  of  property,  and  imprifon- 
ment  during  pleafure. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  delinquents  in  In¬ 
dia,  Mr  Pitt  obferved,  that  at  that  time  we  had  it  not 
in  our  power  to  punifli  them.  Either  a  new  procefs 
mud  therefore  be  inftituted,  or  odenceSj  equally  fiiock- 
ing  to  humanity,  and  contrary  to  every  principle  of 
religion  and  juftice,  muft  be  permitted  to  continue  un¬ 
checked.  Every  perfon  therefore  who  went  hereafter, 
would  know  the  predicament  in  which  he  flood  ;  and 
would  underfland,  that  by  fo  doing  he  agreed  to  give 
up  feme  of  the  moft  valuable  privileges  of  an  Enghfh- 
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■Company,  man:  yet  in  this  he  would  do  no  more  than  a  very  delinquents;  fince  no  man  was  to  be  tried  but  on  the 

- - V -  numerous  and  honourable  body  of  men,  the  military,  accufation  of  the  company  or  of  the  attorney-general  j 

did  daily,  without  the  leaft  hefitation,  or  the  fmalleft  in  which  cafe  he  had  only  to  conciliate  government  la 
impeachment  of  their  charadfer.  order  to  remain  in  perfeft  fecurity.  ^ 

This  bill,  fo  tremendous  in  its  appearance  to  the  The  oppofition  of  Mr  box’s  party  againlt  this  bill 
company’s  fervants,  was  vehemently  oppofed  by  the  proved  as  fruitlefs  as  their  efforts  had  been  in  favour 
minority^  Mr  Francis  obferved,  that  it  w^ent  upon  of  the  other.  The  houfe  divided  on  the  fpeaker’s 
two  principles,  viz.  the  abufe  of  power  abroad,  and  leaving  the  chair  j  when  the  motion  was  carried  by  a 
the  want  of  it  at  home.  To  remedy  thefe,  Mr  Pitt  majority  of  215.  Still,  however,  all  parts  of  the  bill 
*  had  propofed  to  augment  the  power  abroad,  and  to  were  warmly  debated.  In  the  courfe  of  conVerfation 

diminifli  that  at  home.  He  condemned  the  unlimited  upon  this  fubjedt,  Mr  Hempfler  expreffed  a  wifli  that 
power  of  the  commifli oners,  and  even  pretended  to  the  king  could  be  requefled  to  fend  over  one  of  his 
fuppofe  that  there  muft  have  been  foine  miflake  in  the  fons  to  become  fovereign  of  that  country.  We  might 
ftruaure  of  the  claufe  ;  it  being  impofiible  to  think  then  enter  into  a  federal  union,  and  enjoy  all  the  bene- 
that  it  was  intended  to  fet  afide  the  diredlors  at  home  fits  that  could  be  derived  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
and  the  government  abroad,  in  order  to  throw  the  Ealf  by  Europeans)  viz.  thofe  of  commerce.  T  he 
whole  power  into  the  hands  of  a  military  commander,  claufes  relative  to  the  native  princes  and  hereditary 
Though  he  approved  of  the  claufe  by  which  fchemes  farmers  were  all  withdrawn  at  the  motion  of  Mr  Dun- 
of  conquefl  and  extenfion  of  territory  were  condemned,  das^  and  under  the  head  of  prefents,  the  exception  in 
he  remarked,  that  it  was  eflentially  defeiElive  in  other  favour  of  thofe  of  ceremony  was  withdrawn.  1  hat 
refpe^ls )  as  alluding  to  faffs  and  offences  which  were  claufe,  which  infifled  on  all  perfons  returning  from 
not  deferibed,  and  to  criminals  whom,  fo  far  from  pu-  India  to  give  an  account  of  the  value  of  their  eflates 
nifhing,  it  did  not  venture  to  deferibe.  With  refped  upon  oath,  was  feverely  cenfured  by  Mr  Dempfter 
to  the  affair  of  prefents,  he  confeffed  that  his  opinion  and  Mr  Eden  ;  and  after  fome  debate  was  entirely 
was  rather  flngular.  He  w'as  for  an  unlimited  pro-  withdrawn,  as  was  alfo  the  idea  of  making  the  per* 
hibition  to  men  in  high  flations  5  but  in  the  ordinary  fon  take  the  oath  when  required  by  the  board  of  con- 
tranfadions  of  bufinefs)  he  was  of  opinion  that  they  troul.  Mr  Pitt  then  propofed,  that  perfons  who  had 
were  ufeful,  without  giving  room  for  any  jufl  appre-  paffed  five  years  in  India,  and  accumulated  no  more 
henfions.  The  government  of  India,  as  it  was  now  than  5000I.  for  that  time,  or  double  that  fum  for  the 
conftituted,  was  a  government  of  favour,  and  not  of  next  five  years,  fhould  be  exempted  from  all  profecu* 
juftice  ;  and  nothing  would  be  done  for  the  natives  tion  on  the  fcore  of  their  fortunes.  But  on  a  fug- 
unlefs  the  perfons  who  forwarded  their  affairs  were  geflion  by  Mr  Atkinfon,  that,  in  cafe  of  ficknefs,  it 

gratified.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  exception  might  not  be  pradicable  for  a  perfon  arriving  from 

in  favour  of  prefents  of  ceremony  was  founded  upon  India  to  give  in  an  account  upon  oath  in  the  fpace  of 

ideas  which  he  knew  to  be  fallacious,  and  was  even  two  months  ;  on  which  fuggeflion  a  power  was  grant- 

calculated  to  render  the  prohibition  itfelf  ufelefs  and  ed  to  the  court  of  exchequer  for  extending  the  term 
ineffectual.  For  the  purpofe  of  receiving  prefents  of  from  time  to  time  as  they  fhould  think  proper.  It 
ceremony,  all  occafions  would  be  fufiiciently  folemn,  had  been  the  original  idea  of  the  chancellor,  that  this 
He  warmly  cenfured  alfo  the  power  of  imprifonment  jurifdiCtion  fhould  take  place  in  twelve  months  5  and 
given  to  the  refpeCtive  prefidencies,  and  he  condemned  it  had  been  objeCted,  that  thus  perfons  would  be  de- 
the  inflitution  of  the  new^  court  of  judicature  as  unne-  prived  of  the  trial  by  jury,  without  time  being  granted 
.  ceflary,  arbitrary,  and  dangerous.  them  to  choofe  whether  they  would  fubmit  to  the  con- 

By  Mr  Fox  the  bill  was  fo  highly  difapproved  of,  dition.  Mr  Pitt  now  moved,  that  no  account  upon 

that  he  objeCled  to  the  houfe  going  into  a  committee  oath  fhould  be  required  of  any  perfon  who  fliould  ar- 

upon  it.  He  endeavoured  to  fhow,  that  inflead  of  rive  from  India  before  the  firfl  of  January  1 787.  This 
diminifhing,  it  was  calculated  to  increafe  the  calamities  amendment  was  likewife  cenfured  by  oppofition,  as 
of  the  Eaft  j  and  Inflead  of  reforming,  to  perpetuate  holding  out  an  indemnity  to  peculators,  and  a  warning 
the  abufes  fo  much  complained  of.  The  board  of  for  them  to  return  within  the  affigned  period.  It 
controul,  he  faid,  provided  for  a  weak  government  at  was  remarked  by  Mr  Sheridan,  that  by  the  bill  before 
home  by  a  dlvifion  of  power  j  and  if  there  were  a  re-  the  houfe,  a  perfon  w’ho  took  the  oath  would  be  liable 

ceipt  or  a  noflrum  for  making  a  weak  government,  it  all  his  lifetime  to  a  profecution  for  perjury.  He  could 

was  by  giving  the  power  of  contriving  meafures  to  one,  therefore  make  no  fettlement  of  his  fortune  ,  he  could 
and  the  nomination  of  the  perfons  who  were  to  execute  not  fell  or  mortgage  his  eflate,  as  nobody  would  have 
them  to  another.  The  negative  given  to  the  com-  any  thing  to  do  with  a  property  which  was  flill  liable 
miflioners  operated  as  a  complete  annihilation  of  the  to  contefl  and  forfeiture.  This  reprefentation  produ- 
company,  and  the  chartered  rights  fo  much  vaunted  of.  ced  another  amendment,  limiting  the  commencement 
The  bill  was  a  fcheme  of  dark  and  delufivc  art,  and  of  a  profecution  to  the  period  of  three  years.  The 
took  away  the  rights  of  the  company  by  (low  and  gra-  claufe  prohibiting  the  return  of  any  perfon  to  India  un¬ 
dual  fap.  The  firll  flep  w^as  originally  to  contrive  der  certain  conditions,  was  alfo  mitigated  by  twm  a- 
meafures  without  the  knowledge  of  the  company  j  and  mendments  from  the  chancellory  one  of  them  exempt- 
the  next,  to  convey  orders  fecretly  to  India,  at  the  ing  the  officers  of  the  king  from  its  operation;  and  the 
very  time  perhaps  that  the  commiffioners  were  openly  other  permitting  the  refloration  of  any  perfon  with 
giving  countenance  to  orders  of  a  quite  different  ten-  the  confent  of  the  dire6lors,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
dency  fent  from  the  diredors.  With  regard  to  the  court  of  proprietors. 

new  tribunal,  he  corifidered  it  as  in  truth  a  fereen  for  With  thefe  amendments  the  bill  finally  paffed  the 
VoL.  VE  Part  E  Y  y  houfe 
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Company,  houfe  of  commons  on  the  28th  of  July.  On 

carried  up  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  it  met  with  a  very  vi¬ 
gorous  oppofition  5  the  principal  fpeakers  againft  it 
being  Lord  Stormont  and  the  earl  of  Carliflc.  The 
former  animadverted  upon  the  principle  of  feniority 
eftabliflied  by  it  5  which  he  faid  was  particularly  ill- 
fuited  to  the  critical  pofture  of  affairs  and  our  prcfent 
lituation  in  India  j  and  he  afferted,  that  had  fuch  a 
claufe  been  in  effe(ff  at  the  time  that  Lord  Clive  firff 
entered  into  the  company’s  fervice,  there  would  not 
have  been  an  inch  of  the  territorial  poffeffions  at 
prefent  belonging  to  this  country.  It  would  damp 
the  ardour  of  emulation,  check  the  riling  fpirit  of 
the  youth  now  in  Afia,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the 
mod  extraordinary  talents  were  neceffary  to  raife  us 
from  our  inaufpicious  and  ruined  condition.  He  ob¬ 
jected  alfo  to  the  power  of  recal  in  the  board  of  con- 
troul  j  which,  he  faid,  was  by  no  means  a  fufficient 
check  upon  the  company’s  fervants  in  India.  The 
di dance  of  time  and  place,  he  faid,  were  fo  great, 
that  a  recal  from  India  could  not  have  the  lead  effeCl. 
But  thefc  remondraiices  had  very  little  weight  with 
the  houfe  :  the  bill  being  finally  paffed  on  the  9th  of 
Augud. 

Some  years  after  this,  how^ever,  a  declaratory  law  was 
found  neceffary,  in  confequence  of  a  controverfy  which 
had  atifen  between  the  board  of  controul  and  the  com¬ 
pany.  It  had  been  refolved,  in  the  month  of  OClober 
1^87,  when  his  majedy  had  reafon  to  be  alarmed, 
and  to  look  with  more  than  common  anxiety  to  the 
fafety  and  prefervation  of  every  part  of  the  Britifli 
dominions,  to  fend  out  four  additional  regiments  for 
the  better  proteClion  of  our  Indian  poffeOions ;  nor 
was  the  dedgn  taken  up  as  a  temporary,  but  with  a 
view  to  a  permanent,  edablidnnent  of  his  majedy’s 
troops  in  India.  At  that  time,  no  unwillingnefs  to 
receive  the  regiments  on  board  the  company’s  diips, 
and  provide  for  their  fupport  in  India,  had  been  inti¬ 
mated  by  the  court  of  direClors  j  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  meafure  had  been  confidered  as  a  wife  one, 
and  the  fuggedion  of  it  had  given  univerfal  fatisfac- 
tion.  Since,  however,  the  threatening  dorm  had  been 
difperfed,  far  different  fentiments  prevailed.  Some  of 
the  direCfors,  at  lead,  were  of  opinion,  that  unlefs 
they  made  a  requifition  to  government  for  further  mi¬ 
litary  adidance,  they  had  it  in  their  option  to  bear,  or 
to  refufe  to  bear,  the  expence  of  any  additional  regi¬ 
ments  of  his  majedy’s  army  which  might  be  fent  to 
India  5  and  this  opinion  feemed  to  be,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
fure,  grounded  on  the  aCf  of  1781,  by  which  the  Ead 
India  Company  were  bound  to  pay  for  fuch  of  his  ma¬ 
jedy’s  troops  as  had,  by  their  requifition,  been  fent  to 
India.  This  idea  had  been  much  agitated  without 
doois,  and  the  direClors  had  thought  proper  to  con- 
fult  different  counfel  of  eminence  on  the  fubjeCl. 

In  this  bulinefs  two  quedions  naturally  arofe  : — Fird, 


Whether  the  king  had  a  right  to  fend  his  troops  to 
any  part  of  his  dominions  ?  and,  fecondly.  If  he  fent 
them  to  India,  who  ought  to  defray  the  cxpence  ? 
That  his  majedy  had  an  undoubted  right,  by  his  royal 
prerogative,  to  direCl  the  didribution  of  his  army,  no 
one  could,  with  any  colour  of  reafon,  difpute.  The  on¬ 
ly  point,  therefore,  which  offered  itfelf  for  difcuffion 
was,  whether,  if  his  majedy,  by  virtue  of  his  preroga¬ 
tive,  thought  proper  to  fend  four  additional  regiments 
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being  to  India,  the  expence  of  fending  them,  and  their  fup-  Company, 
port,  ought  to  be  provided  for  out  of  the  revenues  of  ^ 

India,  which  they  protected  ?  It  was  certainly  the 
opinion  of  miniders,  that  by  the  a6l  of  1784,  the  autho¬ 
rity  and  powder  of  the  court  of  dire^fors,  touching  the 
military  and  political  concerns  of  India,  and  alfo  the 
colleiffion,  management,  and  application  of  the  revenues 
of  the  territorial  poffeffions,  w’as  transferred  to  the 
board  of  controul,  which  might  dire£l  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  thefe  revenues  in  the  manner  that  to  them 
diould  appear  to  be  mod  for  the  public  advantage  ^ 
but  as  doubts  had  been  entertained  by  others,  and  the 
opinions  of  counfel,  confirming  thofe  doubts,  had  been 
taken,  all  of  w’hich  had  gone  abroad  into  the  w’orld, 
it  was  confidered  as  a  neceffary  meafure  to  call  upon 
the  different  branches  of  the  legiflature  to  remove  thofe 
doubts  in  the  mod  effeiffual  way  by  a  bill.  It  w^as 
certainly  very  evident,  that,  on  the  prefent  occafion, 
the  four  regiments  might,  on  board  the  company’s 
ffiips,  be  fent  out  to  India  at  a  very  inconfiderable  ex¬ 
pence  j  whereas,  if  tranfports  had  been  fpecially  pro¬ 
vided  for  that  purpofe,  the  expence  mud  have  been 
enormous.  To  oblige  the  company,  therefore,  to  pay 
the  expence  out  of  their  Indian  revenues,  as  had  al¬ 
ready  been  intimated  to  them  by  the  commiffioners  of 
controul,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  moved, 
on  the  5th  of  February  1788,  “  That  leave  be  gi¬ 

ven  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  removing  any  doubts  re- 
fpeding  the  power  of  the  commiffioners  for  the  affairs 
of  India.” 

In  explanation  of  this  bill,  and  in  anfw’er  to  the  re¬ 
marks  of  oppofition,  Mr  Pitt  defired  to  remind  the 
houfe  that  he  had  provoked  the  difcuffion  of  the  bill, 
and  had  earneffly  folicited  them  to  bring  it  to  the  ted 
of  the  mod  fevere  and  fcrupulous  inveffigation.  He 
found  that  it  would  be  difputed,  whether  by  the  a61; 
of  1784  the  board  of  controul  had  any  right  of  fu- 
perintendence  over  the  revenue.  Would  it  be  contend¬ 
ed  that  parliament  meant  to  leave  the  finances  in  the 
hands  of  the  company,  who  had  been  declared  unfit 
to  be  truded  w  ith  them  ?  Was  it  likely,  that,  when 
they  provided  for  the  better  management  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  and  military  concerns,  they  had  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  circumdance  upon  which  thele  concerns  in- 
feparably  depended  ?  The  board  of  controul  had  al¬ 
ready  proceeded  to  reduce  the  enormous  edablifhments 
in  India  5  their  right  of  interference  in  that  refpe^l 
had  never  been  quedioned  ;  and  what  indeed  would  be 
the  confequence  of  denying  this  right?  The  court  of 
direflors,  if  they  had  it  in  their  power,  as  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  their  charter  drew  near,  and  it  wtiS  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  their  monopoly  would  be  renew’ed,  would 
certainly  make  it  their  fird  objedl  to  fwell  the  amount 
of  their  imports,  and  would  negledl  the  care  of  the 
territorial  and  political  date  of  India.  The  duty  of 
adminidration  was  to  look,  firff,  to  the  profperity  and 
happinefs  of  the  natives  ^  fecondly,  to  the  fecurity  of 
the  territorial  poffeffions*,  thirdly,  to  the  dilcharge  of 
the  debts  due  to  the  perfons  who  had  advanced  their 
money,  and  enabled  the  company  to  ftruggle  with  their 
late  difficulties;  and,  in  the  laff  place,  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  benefit  of  the  proprietors.  Was  it  probable 
that  the  court  of  diredlors  w^ould  adl  upon  that  fcale  ? 

Could  it  have  been  Intended  to  confide  in  their  difere- 
tion?  It  had  been  faid,  that  the  powxrs  attributed  to 

the 
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Company.  tKe  board  of  controul  were  the  fame  In  fobftance  as 
had  before  been  given  to  the  fecretaries  of  ftate  and 
the  lords  of  the  treafury.  But  the  fa6l  was  other- 
wife.  The  court  of  directors  had  been  obliged  to 
communicate  their  difpatches  previous  to  their  going 
to  India  j  but  there  was  no  obligation  upon  the  fecre- 
tary  of  ftate  to  give  any  diredlions  concerning  them. 
The  refponiibility  had  ordinarily  refted,  under  the  for¬ 
mer  government,  with  the  court  of  directors  ;  under 
the  prefent  it  was  wholly  veiled  with  the  board  of  con¬ 
troul. 

An  objection  had  been  Hated,  that  the  declaratory 
bill  conveyed  to  the  king  the  power  of  maintaining 
an  army  without  the  confent  of  parliament.  No  pro- 
pofition  (Mr  Pitt  obfcrved)  could  be  more  adverfe  to 
his  intentions  than  that  which  w^as  thus  Imputed  to 
him.  But  In  reality  the  troops  in  queftion  had  already 
been  recognifcd  by  parliament  when  they  voted  the 
eflimate  for  raifing  them  j  and  the  number  of  king’s 
regiments  ferving  In  India  would  always  be  to  be 
afcertained  by  the  company  belonging  to  each,  which 
remained  In  England  for  the  purpofe  of  recruiting, 
and  the  ex  pence  of  which  would  be  to  be  provided  for 
by  parliament, 

Mr  Pitt  acknowledged,  that  it  had  been  the  obje6l 
of  the  a(9;  of  1784.  to  affume  the  powder  of  fuperinten- 
dence  and  controul,  without  afluming  the  power  of 
patronage.  In  the  prefent  bill  he  declared,  that  every 
thing  had  been  done  which  his  underftanding  had  fug- 
gefted  for  the  diminution  of  patronage.  The  regi¬ 
ments  In  queftion  belonged  to  the  crown  ;  and  of  courfe 
it  could  not  be  fuppofed  that  the  fovereign  could  en¬ 
tirely  depart  from  his  prerogative  of  naming  his  own 
officers.  But  the  king  had  afted  with  the  moft:  gra¬ 
cious  attention  to  the  company,  and  to  the  merits  of 
the  officers  who  had  growm  gray  in  their  fervice  j  ha¬ 
ving  relinquilhed  nearly  half  the  patronage  of  the  re¬ 
giments,  and  leaving  the  dlfpofal  of  thefe  commiflions 
to  the  court  of  diredors.  The  company  indeed  al- 
ledged  that  they  had  600  officers  unemployed  j  but  the 
king  could  not  forget  that  he  had  z8oo  officers  upon 
half-pay,  not  perhaps  more  meritorious,  but  certainly 
not  lefs  fo,  than  thofe  In  the  company’s  fervice,  and 
many  of  whom  had  a6lually  ferved  with  diftirnflion  in 
India.  Such  had  been  the  forbearance  he  had  thought 
It  proper  to  exercife  upon  the  fubje6l  of  patronage. 
But  if,  by  the  objedion  that  had  been  ftated,  it  was 
intended  to  refer  to  the  great  political  patronage,  this 
he  did  not  deny  that  he  had  at  all  times  Intended  to 
aflume.  Men  wffio  were  refponfible  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  country,  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  the 
appointment  of  thofe  wffiom  they  were  to  entruft  with 
the  execution  of  their  orders.  But  it  w^ould  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  patronage  left  to  the  company  was 
very  conftderable,  when  the  great  extent  of  their  mi¬ 
litary  eftabliftiment  was  properly  recollefted.  Mr  Pitt 
added,  that  the  olyedlions  that  were  ftated  on  this 
head  would  poffibly  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
confolidation  of  the  two  armies  In  India  5  an  obje6l 
on  many  accounts  defirable,  and  which  in  feme  way 
or  other  muft  be  attempted.  If  it  ftiould  be  thought 
advifable  to  make  the  whole  army  royal,  then  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  patronage  of  the  crown  would  be  greatly  in- 
creafed.  He  believed,  how’ever,  that  the  meafure  was 
necefiary  ^  and  there  w’as  fcarcely  any  thing  to  which 


he  would  not  aftent,  to  remove  the  apprehenfions  of  Company, 
the  nation  refpefting  the  undue  ufe  of  this  patronage. 

For  the  bill  now  before  the  houfe,  Mr  Pitt  profelfed 
himfelf  ready  to  propofe  claufes  that  ftiould  annihilate 
every  fufpiclon  of  danger. 

The  fpeech  of  Mr  Pitt  produced  a  favourable  effect: 
upon  the  country  gentlemen  ;  and  the  claufes  which  he 
had  alluded  to  being  moved,  were  received  without  any 
debate.  Thefe  provided.  That  no  king’s  troops,  be¬ 
yond  the  number  which  was  now  propofed,  ftiould  be 
fent  to  India  under  the  authotity  of  any  exifting  law'  ; 

That  no  increafe  of  falary  ftiould  be  given  to  any  of 
the  fervants  of  the  company,  w’lthout  the  difpatches 
for  that  purpofe  being  laid  before  both  houfes  of  par¬ 
liament  thirty  days  previous  to  their  being  fent  ;  and 
that  no  gratuity  ftiould  be  given,  the  propofal  for 
which  did  not  originate  with  the  court  of  directors. 

A  fourth  claufe  was  added  to  thefe  by  the  minifter, 
which  had  not  precifely  the  fame  obje£l :  it  dlrefl- 
ed,  that  an  account  of  the  revenues  and  dilburfe- 
ments  of  the  company  ftiould  be  laid  before  parlia¬ 
ment  at  a  certain  affigned  period  In  the  courfe  of  every 
year. 

The  bill  w'as  carried  up  to  the  houfe  of  lords  011 
the  14th  of  March,  read  a  firft  time  on  the  following 
day,  which  was  Saturday,  and  propofed  for  a  fecond 
reading  on  the  enfuing  Monday.  This  precipitation 
W'as  made  the  fubje6l  of  a  petition,  offered  by  certain 
proprietors,  and  prefented  to  the  houfe  by  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  In  which  they  requefted  a  delay  of  three 
days,  till  a  general  meeting  could  be  held  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Eaft  India  company.  To  this  fugge- 
ftlon  it  was  objeded  by  Lord  Thurlow  and  Lord 
Haw'keftbury,  that  the  ftilps  of  the  Eaft  India  com¬ 
pany  were  now  detained  in  port  at  the  enormous  ex¬ 
pence  of  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  per  diem.  By- 
Lord  Stormont  and  Lord  Loughborough  it  w’as  re¬ 
plied,  that  no  expence,  however  great,  ought  to  weigh 
in  the  conftderation  of  the  prefent  queftion.  The  bill 
decided  upon  a  matter  of  private  right,  and  parlia¬ 
ment  could  not  juftly  refufe  to  hear  the  petitioners. 

The  houfe  divided  upon  the  queftion,  contents  32, 
not-contents  75.  A  motion  of  Lord  Porchtfter  was 
rejefted  by  a  fimilar  majority,  for  referring  a  queftion 
to  the  twelve  judges  refpeding  the  true  meaning  and 
intent  of  the  adl  of  1784. 

The  duke  of  Richmond  faid,  that  he  w'as  peculiar¬ 
ly  circumftanced  on  the  prefent  occafion,  fince  he  had 
never  been  pleafed  with  any  of  the  bills  for  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  India  that  had  yet  been  brought  into 
parliament.  He  had  ever  been  of  opinion,  that  the 
concerns  of  the  Eaft  were  trufted  in  .the  beft  hands 
^Vhen  they  were  vefted  in  the  company  itfelf.  He  had 
oppofed  the  bill  of  1783,  becaufe  it  flagrantly  violated 
the  charter  of  the  company,  and  placed  an  immenfc 
pow'er  In  the  hands  of  a  commiffion,  that  was  not  re¬ 
fponfible,  fo  far  as  he  could  find,  either  to  the  king 
or  the  parliament.  He  had  oppofed  the  a6l  of  1784, 
becaufe  It  gave  to  the  crown  an  enormous  addition  of 
power.  But  he  could  not  admit  that  the  a6l  was  in 
any  degree  fo  violent  and  defpotical  as  the  bill  which 
preceded  It.  The  declaratory  meafure  now  under  con- 
fideration  muft  neceffarlly  have  his  complete  approba¬ 
tion.  It  conftfted  of  two  diftindl  parts  ;  its  expofi- 
tion  of  the  a6l  of  I7^4>  certain  ena6ling  claufes 
Y  y  .2  xontaming 
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Company,  containing  checks  and  reftraints  upon  the 

patronage  that  the  government  of  the  Eaft  naturally 
gave.  To  the  former  part  he  muft  inevitably  agree. 
That  the  a6l  of  1784  gave  to  the  board  of  controul 
complete  authority,  had  always  been  his  opinion.  For 
that  reafon  he  had  oppofed  it :  but  entertaining  that 
opinion,  he  muft  juftify  the  prefent  bill,  which  in  his 
mind  was  a  true  declaration  of  the  fa6t.  He  could 
not  but  equally  approve  of  the  reftraints  that  were 
propofed  upon  the  exerclfe  of  patronage.  Patronage 
was  infeparable  from  power.  But  when  he  faw  the 
induftry  with  which  it  was  limited,  and  minifters  were 
tied  down  from  the  abufe  of  it  j  when  he  faw  that 
it  was  not  to  be  ufcd  otherwlfe  than  for  the  good  of 
the  fervice,  he  could  not  view  the  prefent  meafure 
with  the  fame  jealoufy  with  which  he  was  accuftomed 
to  regard  propofitions  for  extending  the  power  of  the 
crown. 

The  bill,  however,  underwent  a  fevere  difeuflion  in 
this  as  it  had  done  in  the  other  houfe  •,  but  at  length 
paffed. 

In  May  following  a  petition  was  prefented  to  the 
houfe  of  commons  by  the  company,  ftating  certain 
pecuniary  embarraffments  which  they  apprehended  to 
take  place  on  the  firft  of  March  1790,  owing  to  the 
arrears  of  the  war,  to  the  government  claim  of 
500,0001.  to  the  debt  incurred  in  China,  and  to 
the  advances  neceffary  to  be  made  for  the  purpofes^  of 
the  China  trade.  In  compliance  with  their  petition 
Mr  Pitt  moved  on  the  following  day  that  they 
ftiould  be  empowered  to  borrow  a  fum  not  exceeding 
i,200,oool.  He  at  the  fame  time  obferved,  that 
in  all  probability  the  company  in  179^  would  have  up¬ 
wards  of  3,000, oool.  fterllng  more  than  fufficient  to 
difeharge  their  debts.  The  meafure  was  carried  through 
both  houfes  without  oppofitlon. 

3.  Hudfon's  Bay  Company.  The  vaft  countries  which 
furround  Hudfon’s  Bay  abound  w^ith  animals  whofe 
furs  and  fkins  are  excellent,  being  far  fuperior  in  quality 
to  thofe  found  in  lefs  northerly  regions.  In  1670, 
a  charter  was  granted  to  a  company,  which  does  not 
conlift  of  above  nine  or  ten  perfons,  for  the  exclufive 
trade  to  this  bay  j  and  they  have  a(fted  under  it  ever 
lince  with  great  benefit  to  themfclves.  The  company 
employ  four  fliips  and  130  Teamen.  They  have  feve- 
ral  forts,  viz.  Prince  of  Wales’s  fort,  Churchill  river, 
Nelfon,  New  Severn,  and  Albany,  which  ftand  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  bay,  and  are  garrifoned  by  186  men. 
The  French,  in  May  1782,  took  and  deftroyed  thefe 
forts,  and  the  fettlements,  &c.  valued  at  500,000!. 
They  export  commodities  to  the  value  of  16, oool. 
and  bring  home  returns  to  the  value  of  29,340!. 
which  yield  to  the  revenue  3734!*  This  includes  the 
flfhery  in  Hudfon’s  Bay.  This  commerce,  fmall  as  it 
is,  affords  immenfe  profits  to  the  company,  and  even 
fome  advantages  to  Great  Britain  in  general  *,  for  the 
commodities  we  exchange  with  the  Indians  for  their 
Ikins  and  furs,  are  all  manufaftured  in  Britain  \  and  as 
the  Indians  are  not  very  nice  in  their  choice,  fuch 
things  are  fent  of  which  we  have  the  greateft  plenty, 
and  wFich,  in  the  mercantile  phrafe,  are  drugs  with 
us.  Though  the  workmanfliip  too  happens  to  be  in 
many  refpe(fts  fo  deficient  that  no  civilized  people 
would  take  it  off  our  hands,  it  may  be  admired  among 
the  Indians.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fkins  and  furs 
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extenfive  w^e  bring  from  Hudfon’s  Bay,  enter  largely  into  our  Company^ 
manufa6lures,  and  afford  us  materials  for  trading  with  » 
many  nations  of  Europe  to  great  advantage.  Thefe 
circumftances  tend  to  prove  inconteftably  the  immenfe 
benefit  that  would  redound  to  Great  Britain,  by  throw¬ 
ing  open  the  trade  to  Hudfon’s  Bay,  fince  even  in  its 
prefent  reftrained  ftate  it  is  fo  advantageous.  This 
company,  it  is  probable,  do  not  find  their  trade  fo  ad¬ 
vantageous  now  as  it  was  before  we  got  poffeflion  of 
Canada.  The  only  attempt  made  to  trade  with  La¬ 
brador  has  been  dircdled  towards  the  fifhery,  the  annual 
produce  of  which  exceeds  49,000!. 


The  above  are  the  principal  trading  companies  pre- 
fently  fubfifting  in  Great  Britain  \  but  to  the  number 
might  have  been  added  one  of  vaft  importance,  the 
Scotch  Darien  Company^  had  it  not  been  for  the  crooked 
and  pufillanimous  policy  of  the  Englilh  miniftry  at  the 
time.  For  an  account  of  which,  fee  the  article  Da¬ 
rien. 

Greenland  Compjny,  See  Greenland. 

Banking  Companies.  Sec  Bank. 

Of  eftablilhments  fimilar  to  the  above  in  other 
countries,  the  following  belonging  to  the  Dutch 
and  French,  may  be  mentioned  as  the  moft  impor¬ 
tant. 

I.  Dutch  Companies,  i.  Their  Eaft  India  com¬ 
pany  had  its  rife  in  the  midft  of  the  ftruggle  which 
that  people  had  for  their  liberty  :  for  the  Spaniards 
having  forbidden  all  commerce  wdth  them,  and  ftiut  up 
all  their  ports,  neceflity  infpired  fome  Zealanders  to 
feek  a  north-eaft  paffage  to  China. 

This  enterprlfe  proving  unfuccefsful  to  three  feve- 
ral  armaments  in  1594,  *595>  and  I59^»  afecond  com¬ 
pany  was  formed,  under  the  name  of  the  Company  of 
remote  Parts;  which,  in  1597,  took  the  ordinary  route 
of  the  Portuguefe  to  the  Indies,  and  returned  in  two 
years  and  a  half’s  time  with  little  gain  but  good 
hopes. 

This  company,  and  a  new  one  juft  eftabliflied  at  Am- 
fterdam,  being  united,  equipped  other  fleets ;  and  thefe 
occafioned  other  companies  at  Amfterdam,  Rotterdam, 
in  Zealand,  Sec.  infomuch  that  the  ftates  foon  began 
to  apprehend  they  might  be  prejudicial  to  each  other. 
Under  this  concern,  they  called  all  the  directors  of  the 
feveral  companies  together,  who  all  confented  to  an 
union,  the  treaty  whereof  was  confirmed  by  the  ftates 
in  1602  ;  a  very  remarkable  epocha,  as  being  that  of 
the  moft  lolid  and  celebrated  eftablifhment  of  commerce 
that  ever  was  in  the  world. 

Its  firft  capital  was  fix  million  fix  hundred  thoufand 
guilders.  It  had  fixty  directors,  divided  into  feveral 
chambers  j  twenty  in  that  of  Amfterdam,  twelve  in 
that  of  Zealand,  fourteen  in  that  of  Delf^and  Rot¬ 
terdam,  and  a  like  number  in  thofe  at  Sluys  and  Horn. 
As  each  grant  expires,  the  company  is  obliged  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  new  one,  which  it  has  already  done  five  times 
fince  the  firft,  paying  a  confiderable  fum  each  time. 
The  laft  application  was  In  1773,  when  the  company, 
after  ftating  that  its  trade  had  declined,  foliclted  the 
ftates-general  to  grant  a  diminution  of  the  fum  for¬ 
merly  paid  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter.  Upon  this 
reprefentation,  their  high  mightineffes,  in  order  to 
have  time  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  prolonged  the 
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Company,  charter  for  three  years,  upon  the  old  eftubliftiment  j 
»■■■— f  finding,  upon  examination,  that  the  company  had 
really  fuftained  great  lolTes,  and  its  trade  confiderably 
declined,  they  aaed  with  the  fpirit  of  a  wife  commer¬ 
cial  commonwealth,  by  complying  with  the  company  s 
requeft.  They  therefore,  in  1776,  granted  them  a 
new  charter  for  30  years,  on  the  fame  terms  as  the 
former,  on  the  immediate  payment  of  2,000,000  ot 
florins,  inftead  of  3,000,000  which  they  paid  before, 
and  the  fum  of  360,000  florins  yearly  ;  which  annual 
payment  they  were  allowed  to  make  either  in  money 
or  merchandife.  In  confequence  of  this  indulgence, 
the  flock  of  the  company  rofe  in  a  fliort  time  no  lefs 

than  19  per  cent.  .  1  t  j- 

Their  faaories,  refidences,  &c.  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
are  very  numerous  j  reaching  from  the  Perfian  gulf 
to  the  coaft  of  China  :  the  principal  is  that  of  Batavia, 
the  centre  of  their  commerce  ;  here  refides  their  gene¬ 
ral,  with  the  ftate  and  fplendor  of  a  fovereign  prince  ; 
making  war  and  peace  with  the  eaftern  kings  and  em- 
perors  at  pleafure. 

The  other  more  confiderable  faaories  are,  Taiouam 
on  the  coaft  of  China,  Nangifac  in  Japan,  Malacca, 
Surat,  Amboyna,  Banda,  Siam,  Moluccas,  &c.  feveral 
on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  and  at  Ifpahan,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  &c. :  in  all,  they  number  40  faaories  and 

fortrefles.  They  have  the  whole  trade  of  the  fpi- 
•  eery  in  their  own  hands. 

2.  Their  Wejl  India  Company  was  eflablifhed  in  1621, 
with  an  exclufive  privilege  to  trade  24  years  along  the 
coafls  of  Africa,  between  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  *,  and  in  America  from  the  fouth 
point  of  Newfoundland,  through  the  flraits  of  Magel¬ 
lan,  that  of  Le  Maire,  or  others,  to  the  flraits  of  Ani- 
an,  both  in  the  North  and  South  fea.  The  direaors 
are  divided  into  five  chambers  (as  in  the  Eafl  India 
company),  out  of  which  19  are  chofen  for  the  general 
dircaion  of  affairs.  In  1647,  the  company  renewed 
its  grant  for  25  years  ^  but  it  was  fcarce  able  to 
hold  out  the  term,’ on  account  of  Its  great  Ioffes  and 
expences  in  taking  the  bay  of  Todos  los  Santos,  Fer- 
nambuc,  and  the  greateft  part  of  Brafil,  from  the  Por- 
tuguefe.  The  weaknefs  of  this  company,  which  had 
feveral  times  in  vain  attempted  to  be  joined  to  that  of 
the  Eafl  Indies,  occafioned  Its  diffolution  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  Its  grant. 

In  1674,  a  new  company,  compofed  of  the  ancient 
proprietors  and  their  creditors,  was  fettled  in  the 
fame  rights  and  eflablifliment  with  the  former  *,  and 
flill  fubfifls,  though  confiderably  decayed.  Their  firfl 
capital  was  about  fix  millions  of  flprins.  Its  principal 
eflablifliments  are,  one  at  Cape  Ve'rd,  another  on.  the 
Gold  Coafl  of  Africa,  at  Tobago,  Curaffao,  &c.  in 

America.  r  j*  n 

II.  French  Companies,  i.  Their  Eajl  India  Com¬ 
pany  was  eftabliflied  in  1664,  with  an  exclufive  privi¬ 
lege  to  trade  for  50  years  in  all  the  feas  of  the  Eafl 
Indies  and  South  Sea.  No  adventurer  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  without  1000  llvres  in  flock,  and  foreigners 
who  have  20,000  livres  in  flock  to  be  reputed  regni- 
coles. 

The  patent  grants  them  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar  j 
and  the  king  to  be  at  one-fifth  of  the  expence  of  the 
three  firfl  armaments,  without  interefl  j  the  principal 
to  be  refunded  in  ten  years  5  or,  if  the  company  find 


it  lofes  on  the  whole,  the  lofs  to  fall  on  the  king’s  C.ropanv. 

^''^The  capital  fund  of  the  company,  which  was  raoftly 
furnifhed  by  the  king,  was  feven  or  eight  millions  of 
livres,  but  was  to  have  been  fifteen  millions. 

In  effe61,  though  no  means  were  wanting  to  fupport 
the  company,  yet  it  flill  drooped  and  flill  flruggled  j 
till  having  fubfifled  ten  years  without  any  change  m 
its  form,  and  being  no  longer  able  to  difeharge  its  en¬ 
gagements,  there  were  new  regulations  concerted,  but 
to  little  purpofe.  At  length,  things  not  being  difpo- 
fed  for  a  new  Eafl  India  Company,  nor  much  good  to 
be  expeaed  from  the  old  one,  in  1708  the  mlnifler 
allowed  the  diredors  to  treat  with  the  rich  traders  of 
St  Malo,  and  refign  to  them  their  privilege  under 
certain  conditions.  In  the  hands  of  thefe  lafl,  the 
company  began  to  flourlfh.  See  India  Company y  be¬ 
lts  chief  faaory  is  at  Pondicherry,  on  the  coafl  of 
Coromandel.  This  is  the  refidence  of  the  direaor- 
general.  The  other  faaories  are  Inconfiderable.  The 
merchandifes  which  the  company  brings  into  France 
are,  filks,  cottons,  fpices,  coffee,  rice,  faltpetre  ^  feveral 
kinds  of  gums  and  drugs,  woods,  wax,  printed  callcoesj 

muflins,  &c.  . 

2.  Their  Wejl  India  Company  was  eftablilhed  m 
1664.  Their  charter  gave  them  the  property  and 
feignory  of  Canada,  Acadia,  the  Antilles  iflands,  ifle 
of  Cayenne,  and  the  Terra  Firma  of  Ameiica,  from 
the  river  of  the  Amazons  to  that  of  Oroonoko  ,  witb 
an  exclufive  privilege  for  the  commerce  of  thofe  places, 
as  alfo  of  Senegal  and  the  coafls  of  Guinea,  for  40 
years,  only  paying  half  the  duties.  The  flock  of  the 
company  was  fo  confiderable,  that  in  lefs  than  fix 
months  45  veffels  w^ere  equipped  j  with  which  they  took 
poffeflion  of  all  the  places  in  their  grant,  and  fettled  a 
commerce:  yet  this  only  fubfifled  nine  years.  In 
1674,  the  grant  was  revoked,  and  the  countries  abov^^ 
reunited  to  the  king’s  dominions  as  before  :  the  king 
relmburfing  the  aaions  of  the  adventurers.  This  re¬ 
vocation  was  owing  partly  to  the  poverty  of  the  com- 
pany,  occafioned  by  its  Ioffes  in  the  wars  with  Eng¬ 
land,  which  had  neceflitated  it  to  borrow  above  a  mil¬ 
lion,  and  even  to  alienate  Its  exclufive  privilege  for  the 
coafls  of  Guinea ;  and  partly  to  its  having  in  good  mea- 
fure  anfwered  its  end  :  which  was  to  recover  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  Wefl  Indies  from  the  Dutch,  who  had 
it  from  them  :  for  the  French  merchants,  being 


torn  . .  ---  -  '  -IT- 

now  acenflomed  to  traffic  to  the  Antilles,  by  permiffion 
of  the  company,  were  fo  attached  to  it,  that  it  w’as  not 
doubted  they  would  fupport  the  commerce  after  the 
diffolution  of  the  company. 

3.  Their  MiJJiJftppi  Company^  was  firfl  eflabliftied  in 
1684  in  favour  of  the  Chevalier  de  la  Salle  j  who  ha¬ 
ving  proje61ed  it  in  1660,  and  being  appointed  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  fort  of  Frontignac  at  the  mouth  of  that  ri¬ 
ver,  travelled  over  the  country  in  the  year  1683,  and 
returned  to  France  to  lolicit  the  eflablifliment.  T,  his 
obtained,  he  fet  fail  for  his  new  colony  with  four  vef¬ 
fels  laden  w’lth  inhabitants,  &c.  but  entering  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  he  did  not,  it  feems,  know  the  river 
that  had  cofl  him  fo  much  fatigue,  but  fettled  on  ano¬ 
ther  river  unknown,  where  his  colony  periflied  by  de- 
grees;  fo  that  in  1685  there  were  not  ico  perfons  re¬ 
maining.  Making  feveral  expeditions  to  find  the  Mlf- 

fiffippi, 
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fOompany.  fifTippI,  he  was  killed  in  one  of  them  by  a  party  who 
mutinied  againft  him  *,  whereupon  the  colony  was  dif- 
perfed  and  loft.  M.  Hiberville  afterwards  fiicceeded 
better.  He  found  the  Miflifhppi,  built  a  fort,  and 
fettled  a  French  colony  there  but  he  being  poHbned, 
it  is  faid,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Spaniards,  who  feared 
fuch  a  neighbour,  in  1712  M.  Crozat  had  the  whole 
property  of  trading  to  the  trench  territories  called 
Louijiana  granted  him  for  15  years. 

4.  Company  of  the  IVef.  In  1717,  the  Sieur  Crozat 
furrendered  his  grant*,  and  in  the  fame  year  a  new 
company  w^as  ere(h^ed  under  the  title  of  Company  of  the 
Wejl :  to  which,  befides  every  thing  granted  to  the 
former  company,  was  added  the  commerce  of  beaver, 
enjoyed  by  the  Canada  company  from  the  year  1706, 
but  expiring  in  1717-  fri  this  eftabliiliment,  an  equal 
view  w*as  had  to  the  finances  and  the  commerce  of  the 
nation  j  and,  accordingly,  part  of  the  conditions  of  its 
eftabliQiment  regarded  the  fettling  a  colony,  a  trade, 
&.C.  the  other  the  vending  part  of  the  bills,  called  bills 
of  fate^  which  could  no  longer  fubfift  on  their  prefent 
footing.  The  former  are  no  more  than  are  ulual  in 
fuch  eftabllfiiments :  for  the  latter,  the  anions  are 
fixed  at  500  livres,  each  payable  in  bills  of  Hate  j  the 
a61ions  to  be  efteemed  as  merchandife,  and  in  that 
quality  to  be  bought,  fold,  and  trafficked.  *1  he  bills  of 
Hate,  which  make  the  fund  of  the  adions,^  to  be  con- 
verted  into  yearly  revenue.  To  put  the  finiQiing  hand 
to  the  company,  in  1717  its  fund  was  fixed  at  an  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  livres  j  which  being  filled,  the  caffi  was 
Ihut  up. 

‘5.  India  Company,  The  jundlion  of  the  former  com¬ 
pany  with  that  of  Canada  was  immediately  followed 
by  its  union  with  that  of  Senegal,  both  in  the  year 
1718,  by  an  arret  of  council:  which  at  the  fame  time 
granted  the  new'  company  the  commerce  of  beavers,  and 
made  it  miftrefs  of  the  negro  or  Guinea  trade  to  the 
French  colonies  in  America. 

Nothing  was  now  wanting  to  its  perfe^lion  but  an 
union  with  the  Eaft  India  company,  and  with  thofe 
of  China  and  St  Domingo*,  which  was  effe61ed,  with 
the  tw*o  firft  in  1 719?  w'ith  the  third  in  1720, 
This  union  of  the  Eaft  India  and  China  company  with 
the  company  of  the  Weft,  occafioned  an  alteration  of 
the  name  j  and  it  was  henceforth  called  the  India  Com^ 
pany, 

I'he  reafons  of  the  union  were,  the  inability  of  the 
two  former  to  carry  on  their  commerce  \  the  imraenfe 
debts  they  had  contra61ed  in  the  Indies,  efpecially  the 
Eaft  Company,  complaints  whereof  had  been  fent  to 
court  by  the  Indians,  which  diferedited  the  company 
fo  that  they  durft  not  appear  any  longer  at  Surat  \ 
the  little  care  they  took  to  difeharge  their  en¬ 
gagements  3  and  their  having  transferred  their  privi¬ 
lege  to  the  private  traders  of  St  Malo,  in  confidera- 
tion  of  a  tenth  in  the  profits  of  the  returns  of  their 
fhips. 

The  ancient  a£lions  of  the  company  of  the  Weft, 
which  were  not  at  par  when  this  engraftment  was  pro- 
jedled,  before  it  was  completed,  were  rifen  to  300  per 
cent.  ;  which  unexpedled  fuccefs  gave  occafion  to  con¬ 
clude  the  new  a<ftions  of  the  united  companies  would 
not  bear  lefs  credit.  The  concourfe  of  fubferibers  was 
fo  great,  that  in  a  month’s  time  there  were  above  fifty 
.millions  fubferibei  for:  the  firft  twenty-five  million 
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a£lions  w’hich  were  granted  to  the  India  company,  be- Companyi^ 
yond  the  hundred  millions  of  ftock  allowed  the  com- 
pany  of  the  Weft,  being  filled  as  foon  as  the  books 
were  opened  \  to  fatisfy  the  earneftnefs  of  the  fubferi¬ 
bers,  the  ftock  was  increafed  by  feveral  arrets  to  three 
hundred  millions.  Credit  ftill  increafing,  the  new  ac¬ 
tions  rofe  to  1200  per  cent,  and  thofe  of  the  ancient 
company  of  the  Weft  to  1900  per  cent. ;  an  exorbitant 
price,  to  which  no  other  company  ever  rofe.  Its  con¬ 
dition  was  now  fo  flouriftiing,  that  in  1719  it  offered 
the  king  to  take  a  leafe  of  all  his  faims  for  nine  years, 
at  the  rate  of  three  millions  five  hundred  thoufand  livres 
per  annum  more  than  had  been  given  before  j  and  alfo 
to  lend  his  majefty  twelve  hundred  millions  of  livres  to 
pay  the  debts  of  the  ftate.  Thefe  offers  w'ere  accept¬ 
ed'*,  and  the  king,  in  confideration  hereof,  granted 
them  all  the  privileges  of  the  feveral  grants  of  the  com¬ 
panies  united  to  that  company  to  the  year  1770  j  on 
condition,  however,  of  difeharging  all  the  debts  of  the 
Old  Eaft  India  Company,  without  any  dedu(ftion  at  all. 

The  loan  of  twelve  hundred  millions  not  being  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  occafion  of  the  ftate,  was  augmented, 
three  months  afterwards,  with  three  hundred  millions 
more  j  which,  with  the  former  loan,  and  another  of 
one  hundred  millions  before,  made  fixteen  hundred  mil¬ 
lions,  for  which  the  king  was  to  pay  intereft  at  the 
rate  of  three  per  cent. 

The  duke  of  Orleans,  in  February  1720,  did  the 
company  the  honour  to  prefide  in  their  affembly,  wffiere 
he  made  feveral  propofals  to  them  on  the  part  of  the 
king  :  the  principal  of  thefe  w'as,  that  they  ftiould  take 
on  them  the  charge  and  adminiftration  of  the  royal 
bank.  This  w'as  accepted  of :  and  Mr  Law,  comptrol¬ 
ler-general  of  the  finances,  was  named  by  the  king 
infpe^lor-general  of  the  India  Company  and  bank 
united. 

This  union,  which,  it  was  propofed,  ihould  have 
been  a  mutual  help  to  both  thofe  famous  eftablifti- 
ments,  proved  the  fatal  point  from  whence  the  fall  of 
both  commenced  :  from  this  time,  both  the  bank  bills 
and  the  a61ions  of  the  company  began  to  fall.  In  ef- 
fed,  the  firft  periflied  abfolutely,  and  the  other  had 
been  drawn  along  with  it  but  for  the  prudent  precau¬ 
tions  taken  for  its  fupport. 

The  firft  precaution  was  the  revoking  the  office  of 
infpe^lor-general,  and  the  obliging  Mr  Law  to  quit 
the  kingdom  *,  the  ancient  diredors  were  difearded, 
and  new  ones  fubftituted  j  and,  to  find  the  bottom  of 
the  company’s  affairs,  it  was  ordered  they  ftiould  give 
an  account  of  what  they  had  received  and  diftiurfed, 
both  on  the  account  of  the  company  and  of  the  bank, 
which  they  had  Fad  the  management  of  near  a  year. 
Another  precaution  to  come  at  the  ftate  of  the  compa¬ 
ny  w'as,  by  endeavouring  to  diftiiiguifti  the  lawful  ac- 
tlonaries  from  the  Miffvffippi  extoiTioners  *,  whofe  im- 
menfe  riches,  as  w'ell  as  their  criminal  addrefs  in  rea¬ 
lizing  their  a£lions  either  into  fpecie  or  merchandife, 
w'ere  become,  fo  fatal  to  the  ftate  j  in  order,  if  poffible, 
to  fecure  the  honeft  adventurers  in  their  ftock.  To 
this  end,  an  inquifition  was  made  into  their  books,  &:c. 
by  perfons  appointed  by  the  king  j  and  the  new'  direc¬ 
tors,  or,  as  they  were  called,  began  feriouf- 

ly  to  look  about  for  their  commerce  abroad.  Their  af¬ 
fairs,  however,  declined,  and  at  length  funk  into  a 

ruined  and  bankrupt  ftate  about  the  year  1769.  Ihe 

king 
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Company,  king  Immediately  fufpended  their  exclulive  privileges, 
and  laid  the  trade  to  the  Eafl  open  to  all  his  fiibjefts  ; 
configning,  at  the  fame  time,  the  affairs  of  the  compa¬ 
ny  to  the  care  of  the  minillry  to  adjuft  and  fettle.  But 
the  various  fchemes  which  were  then  formed  for  the 
rcftoration  of  the  old  company,  and  the  eftablifliment 
of  a  new  one,  were  accompanied  with  fuch  infur- 
mountable  difficulties,  as  to  prove  wffiolly  ineffedlual. 
Nor  was  the  laying  open  of  the  trade  attended  imme¬ 
diately  with  the  fuccefs  that  was  expelled  j  the  mer¬ 
chants  being  very  (low  in  engaging  in  it,  though  the 
king,  by  w’ay  of  encouragement,  lent  them  fome  of  his 
own  {hips  to  convey  their  commodities  to  the  Eaft  5 
and  the  garrifon  and  civil  eftablidiments  continued  to 
be  fupported  in  their  exifting  form  by  the  crown.  The 
meafure,  however,  proved  in  time  fiiccefsful  ;  fo  that 
for  a  courfe  of  years  previous  to  1785,  the  annual  im¬ 
portation  from  India  was  confiderably  greater  than  du¬ 
ring  any  former  period.  But  whether  it  was  that 
they  regarded  this  profperity  as  precarious ;  or  aim¬ 
ed  at  a  more  extenfive  fuccefs  ;  or  that  they  wiffied, 
in  imitation  of  Britain,  for  territorial  acquifitions  in 
that  climate,  and  believed  an  incorporated  fociety 
the  beft  inftrument  of  obtaining  them  j  the  French 
court  was  induced  to  liften  to  propofals  for  eftabliffiing 
a  new  Eaft  India  Company.  Their  privilege  was  for 
feven  years,  with  the  fpecial  provifo,  that  years  of  rvar 
which  might  occur  in  the  interim  Qiould  be  excluded 
from  the  computation. 

In  the  preamble  of  the  aft  of  the  14th  April  J785, 
by  which  the  fcheme  was  adopted,  it  w'as  alledged,  “that 
the  commodities  of  Europe  not  having  of  late  years 
been  regulated  by  any  common  flandard,  or  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  demands  of  India,  had  on  the  one  hand 
fold  at  a  low^  price  ;  while,  on  the  other,  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  the  fubjefts  of  France  had  raifed  the  price  of 
the  objefts  of  importation  :  that,  upon  their  return 
home,  a  want  of  fytlem  and  affortment  had  been  univer- 
fally  complained  of,  the  market  being  overftocked  wdth 
one  fpecies  of  goods,  and  totally  dellitute  of  another  5 
that  thefe  defefts  muff  neceffarily  continue  as  long  as 
the  trade  remained  in  private  hands  ;  and  that,  on  their 
account,  as  well  as  that  of  the  capital  required,  the 
eftablffinment  of  a  iiew^  company  w’as  abfolutely  necef- 
fary.” 

Thefe  reafonings  did  not  appear  altogether  fatisfac- 
tory  to  the  perfons  principally  interefled.  France  has 
been  fo  far  enlightened  by  the  dlfcuffions  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  writers  (he  has  produced  upon  queffions  of  poli¬ 
tics  and  commerce,  as  not  to  be  prepared  to  behold 
the  introduftion  of  monopolies  with  a  very  favourable 
eye.  By  many  perfons  it  w^as  remarked,  that  the  ar¬ 
guments  of  the  preamble  did  not  apply  more  to  the 
trade  of  India  than  to  any  other  trade  ;  and  that,  if 
they  were  admitted  in  their  entire  force,  they  w^ere 
calculated  to  give  a  finiffiing  blow  to  the  freedom  of 
commerce.  The  capital  of  the  new  company,  which 
amounted  to  830,000!.  was  ridiculed  as  altogether 
inadequate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking.  The 
privileges  with  wffilch  it  was  indulged  were  treated  as 
enormous.  The  monopoly  of  Ealt  India  goods  im¬ 
ported  into  France  from  any  part  of  Europe,  was 
granted  to  them  for  tw'o  years,  as  well  as  the  mono¬ 
poly  of  Eaft  India  goods  imported  from  the  place  of 
their  growth.  It  was  faid,  that  during  that  period 


they  would  fit  out  no  adventures  for  India  ;  that  they  Companyi- 
hoped  to  obtain  a  prolongation  of  this  injurious  indul-' 
gence  j  and  that,  of  confequence,  their  incorporation 
was  in  reality  a  confpiracy  to  prevent  all  future  com¬ 
munication  between  France  and  the  fources  of  com¬ 
merce  in  Alia.  A  provifion  in  the  aft,  direfting  that 
the  prices  of  Eaft  India  goods  .in  the  iilands  of  MaurN 
tius  and  Bourbon  fhould  be  regulated  by  a  tariff  to  be 
fixed  by  the  court  of  Verfailles,  excited  ftill  louder  ex¬ 
clamations.  In  this  inftance,  it  was  faid,  the  firil 
principles  of  commerce  were  trampled  upon  in  a  man¬ 
ner  the  rnoft  wanton  and  abfurd.  Inftead  of  fuffering 
it  to  find  its  own  level  by  the  mutual  collifion  of  the 
wmnts  of  one  party  and  the  labour  of  another,  it  was 
arbitrarily  to  be  fafhioned  by  a  power  whofe  extreme 
diftance  muft  neceffarily  render  its  decifions  ill-timed 
and  inapplicable.  The  very  mode  in  which  the  mono¬ 
poly  was  introduced  was  a  fubjeft  of  complaint.  It 
was  determined  by  a  refolutlon  of  the  king  in  council 
a  proceeding  totally  inadequate  to  the  importance  of 
the  fubjeft,  and  which  was  to  be  regarded  as  clandef- 
tine  and  furreptitious.  In  all  former  inftances  fuch 
meafures  affumed  the  form  of  edifts,  and  were  regifter- 
ed  in  the  parliaments.  It  was  the  prerogative  of  thefe 
courts  to  verify  them  *,  that  is,  to  inquire  into  the  fafts 
w’hich  had  led  to  their  adoption.  The  injured  parties 
had  an  opportunity  of  being  heard  before  the  privilege 
affumed  the  form  of  a  law  ;  not  privately  by  the  mini- 
fters  of  the  fovereign,  but  publicly  by  the  moft  confi- 
derable  bodies  in  the  kingdom,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
nation. 

The  aft  of  council  eftabliftiing  a  new  Eaft  India 
Company,  was  followed  on  the  tenth  of  June  by  ano¬ 
ther  declaration,  intended  ftill  farther  to  promote  their 
intereft  5  by  which  it  was  exprefsly  forbidden  to  im¬ 
port  cottons,  printed  linens,  and  muffins,  except  through 
the  medium  of  the  company.  The  arret  proceeds  up¬ 
on  the  fame  principles  of  monopoly  as  in  the  former 
Inftance.  It  fets  out  indeed  with  a  declaration,  “  that 
nothing  can  appear  more  defirable  to  the  king,  or  bet¬ 
ter  accord  wnth  the  fentiments  of  his  heart,  than  a  ge¬ 
neral  liberty,  that  freeing  at  once  the  circulation  of 
commodities  from  every  fpecies  of  reftraint,  fliould 
feem  to  make  of  all  the  people  of  the  world  but  one 
nation  with  refpeft  to  commerce.”  But  it  adds,  “  that 
the  period  of  this  liberty  is  not  yet  arrived  ;  that  it 
muft  either  be,  with  refpeft  to  the  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  unlimited  and  reciprocal,  or  that  it  cannot  be 
admitted  ;  that  the  revocation  of  the  former  indul¬ 
gence  refpefting  cottons  and  linens  was  become  necef- 
fary  on  account  of  the  opportunities  it  created  for  con¬ 
traband  trade  ;  and  becaufe  the  competition  of  the  Eaft 
India  Company  and  private  traders  ivould  occafion  a 
furplus  in  the  market,  and  the  admiffion  of  foreign 
manufaftures  would  decreafe  and  annihilate  the  na¬ 
tional  induftry.” 

The  provifions  that  were  made  for  carrying  this  law 
into  effeft  were  confidered  as  iinjuft  and  fevere.  The 
merchants  poffeffing  any  of  the  prohibited  commodii- 
ties  were  allowed  twelve  months  to  difpofe  of  them  ; 
but  upon  the  exprefs  condition,  that  the  commodities 
were  to  bear  a  ftamp,  importing  that  they  were  ven¬ 
dible  only  to  a  certain  period  ^  a  circumftance  that  muft 
neceffarily  depreciate  their  value.  It  was  alfo  eiiafted, 
that  the  houfe  of  any  trader  might  be  entered  by  day 
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or  by  night,  at  the  folicitation  of  the  clire<^ors,  to 
fearch  for  prohibited  goods,  which  were  to  be  confif- 
cated  to  the  ufe  of  the  company.  Thefe  kinds  of  vi- 
,  {its  of  the  officers  of  revenue,  hitherto  unauthorized  in 
France,  were  reprefented  as  peculiarly  obnoxious,  when 
they  w^ere  made  for  the  foie  benefit  of  a  privileged  mo¬ 
nopoly. 
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Company,  in  military  affairs,  a  fmall  body  of  foot, 
commanded  by  a  captain,  who  has  under  him  a  lieute¬ 
nant  and  enlign. 

I'he  number  of  fentinels  or  private  foldiers  in  a  com¬ 
pany  is  from  50  to  100  j  and  a  battalion  or  regiment 
confifts  of  9,  10,  or  ii,  fuch  companies,  one  of 
which  is  always  grenadiers,  and  polled  on  the  right  5 
next  them  Hands  the  colonel’s  company,  and  on  the 
left  the  light  infantry  company.  Companies  not  incor¬ 
porated  into  regiments  are  called  irregulars^  or  inde* 
pendent  companies. 

Artillery  Company,  See  Artillery, 

Company  of  Ships ^  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  who  make 
a  charter-party  among  themfelves  5  the  principal  con¬ 
ditions  wffiereof  ufually  are,  that  certain  veffels  ffiall  be 
acknowledged  admiral,  vice-admiral,  and  rear-admiral, 
that  fuch  and  fuch  fignals  fhall  be  obferved  j  that  thofe 
which  bear  no  guns  fliall  pay  fo  much  per  cent,  of  their 
cargo  •,  and  in  cafe  they  be  attacked,  that  what  da¬ 
mages  are  fuftained  ffiall  be  reimburfed  by  the  compa¬ 
ny  in  general.  In  the  Mediterranean,  fuch  companies 
are  called  confern)es, 

COMPARATIVE  anatomy,  is  that  branch  of 
anatomy  which  conliders  the  fecondary  objects,  or  the 
bodies  of  other  animals  j  ferving  for  the  more  accurate 
diftinaions  of  feveral  parts,  and  fupplying  the  defea 
of  human  fubjeas. 

It  is  otherwife  called  the  anatomy  of  heajls^  and  fome- 
times  %ootomy  and  Hands  in  contradiHinaion  to  hu¬ 
man  anatomy,  or  that  branch  of  the  art  which  conli¬ 
ders  the  human  body  the  primary  objea  of  anatomy. 
See  Anatomy. 

Comparative  Degree,  among  grammarians,  that  be¬ 
tween  the  pofitive  and  fuperlative  degrees,  expreffive 
of  any  particular  quality  above  or  below  the  level  of 
another. 

COMPARISON,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  conlidera- 
tion  of  the  relation  between  two  perfons  or  things, 
when  oppofed  to  each  other,  by  which  we  judge  of 
their  agreement  or  difference. 

Comparison  of  Ideas,  an  a£l  of  the  mind,  whereby 
it  compares  its  ideas  one  with  another,  in  refpeft  of 
extent,  degree,  time,  place,  or  any  other  circumHan- 
ces.  See  Idea. 

Brutes  feem  not  to  have  this  faculty  in  any  great 
degree  :  they  have,  probably,  feveral  ideas  diHindf 
enough  *,  but  cannot  compare  them  farther  than  as  to 
fome  fenlible  circumHances  annexed  to  the  objects 
themfelves  \  the  power  of  comparing  general  ideas, 
which  we  obferve  in  men,  we  may  probably  conjefture 
they  have  not  at  all. 

Comparison,  in  Grammar,  the  infle£tion  of  the 
comparative  degree*  See  Grammar. 

Comparison,  in  Rhetoric,  is  a  figure  whereby  two 
things  are  conlidered  with  regard  to  fome  third,  which 
is  common  to  them  both. 


InHru61Ion  is  the  principal,  but  not  the  only  end  of  Compari- 
comparifon.  It  may  be  employed  with  fuccefs  in  put- .  s 

ting  a  fubjeft  in  a  Hrong  point  of  view.  A  lively  idea 
is  formed  of  a  man’s  courage  by  likening  it  to  that  of 
a  lion  j  and  eloquence  is  exalted  in  our  imagination 
comparing  it  to  a  river  overflowing  its  banks,  and  in¬ 
volving  all  ill  its  impetuous  courfe.  The  fame  effedf 
is  produced  by  contraH  ;  a  man  in  profperity  becomes 
more  fenfible  of  his  happinefs,  by  comparing  his  con¬ 
dition  with  that  of  a  perfon  in  want  of  bread.  Thus 
comparlfon  is  fubfervient  to  poetry  as  well  as  to  philo- 
fophy. 

Comparifoivs  ferve  two  purpofes ;  when  addreffed  to 
the  underHanding,  their  purpofe  is  to  inHrua  j  when 
to  the  heart,  their  purpofe  is  to  pleafe.  Various  means 
contribute  to  the  latter  :  iH,  The  fuggeHIng  fome  un- 
ufual  refemblance  or  contraH  *  5  2d,  The  fetting  an  *  See  the 
objea  in  the  HrongeH  light  j  3d,  The  affociating  an^t^cle^ 
objea  with  others  that  are  agreeable  5  ,The  ele- 
vating  an  objea  j  and,  5^h,  The  deprefling  it.  And  DiJJimt* 

that  comparifons  may  give  pleafure  by  thefe^  various  utudt, 
means,  will  be  made  evident  by  examples  which  ffiall 
be  given,  after  premifing  fome  general  obfervations. 

Objeas  of  different  fenfes  cannot  be  compared  to- 
gether  j  for  fuch  objeas  are  totally  feparated  from 
each  other,  and  have  no  circumHance  in  common  to 
admit  either  refemblance  or  contraH.  Objeds  of  hear¬ 
ing  may  be  compared  together,  as  alfo  of  tafle,  of 
fmell,  and  of  touch  5  but  the  chief  fund  of  comparifon 
are  objeas  of  fight  \  becaufe  in  writing  or  fpeaking, 
things  can  only  be  compared  in  idea,  and  the  ideas  of 
fight  are  more  diffina  and  lively  than  thofe  of  any 
other  fenfe. 

When  a  nation  emerging  out  of  barbarity  begins  to 
think  of  the  fine  arts,  the  beauties  of  language  cannot 
long  lie  concealed  j  and  when  difeovered,  they  are 
generally,  by  the  force  of  novelty,  carried  beyond  all 
bounds  of  moderation.  Thus,  in  the  earlieff  poems 
of  every  nation,  we  find  metaphors  and  fimlles  found¬ 
ed  on  the  llighteH  and  moH  diffant  refemblances, 
which,  lofing  their  grace  with  their  novelty,  wear 
gradually  out  of  repute  *,  and  now,  by  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  taHe,  no  metaphor  nor  fimile  is  admitted  Into 
any  polite  compofition  but  of  the  moH  Hriking  kind. 

To  llluHrate  this  obfervation,  a  fpecimen  ffiall  be  given 
afterward  of  fuch  metaphors  as  we  have  been  deferib- 
ing  :  with  refped  to  fimlles  take  the  following  fpeci¬ 
men  : 


“  Behold,  thou  art  fair,  my  love  :  thy  hair  Is  as 
“  a  flock  of  goats  that  appear  from  Mount  Gilead  ; 
“  thy  teeth  are  like  a  flock  of  ffieep  from  the  waffi- 
<<  ing,  every  one  bearing  twins  :  thy  lips  are  like 
“  a  thread  of  fcarlet :  thy  neck  like  the  tower  of 
“  David  built  for  an  armoury,  whereon  hang  a 
“  thoufand  ffilelds  of  mighty  men  :  thy  two  breafls 
“  like  two  young  roes  that  are  twins,  which  feed 
“  among  the  lilies :  thy  eyes  like  the  fiffi-pools  in 
“  Heffion,  by  the  gate  of  Bath-rabbim  :  thy  nofc 
“  like  the  tower  of  Lebanon,  looking  toward  Da- 
“  mafeus.”  Solomon. 

^  Thou  art  like  fnow  on  the  heath  thy  hair  like 
“  the  mlH  of  Cromla,  when  it  curls  on  the  rocks 
and  ffiines  to  the  beam  of  the  weH ;  thy  breaHs 

“  arc 
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Compari-  <<  are  like  two  fmooth  rocks  feen  from  Branno  of 
ilreams  :  thy  arms  like  two  white  pillars  in 
u  hall  of  the  mighty  Fingal.”  Fingal. 

It  has  no  good  effect  to  compare  things  by  way  of 
iimile  that  are  of  the  fame  kind  j  nor  to  contrail  things 
of  different  kinds.  The  reafon  is  given  in  the  article 
above  cited  on  the  margin,  and  fliall  be  here  illuilra- 
ted  by  examples.  The  firft  is  a  comparlfon  built  upon 
a  refemblance  fo  obvious  as  to  make  little  or  no  im- 
preflion.  Speaking  of  the  fallen  angels  fearching  for 
mines  of  gold : 

A  numerous  brigade  hailen’d  :  as  when  bands 
Of  pioneers  with  fpade  and  pickaxe  arm’d, 

Forerun  the  royal  camp  to  trench  a  field 

Or  call  a  rampart.  Milton, 

The  next  is  of  things  contrafted  that  are  of  different 
kinds. 

^een.  What,  is  my  Richard  both  In  fhape  and 
mind 

Transform’d  and  weak  >  Hath  Bolliigbroke  depos’d 
Thine  intellea  >  Hath  he  been  in  thy  heart  > 

The  Hon,  dying,  thrufteth  forth  his  paw, 

And  wounds  the  earth,  if  nothing  elfe,  with  rage 
To  be  o’erpower’d  :  and  wilt  thou,  pupil  like. 

Take  thy  correction  mildly,  kifs  the  rod. 

And  fawn  on  rage  with  bafe  humility  ? 

Richard  11,  A6l  v.  fc.  I. 

This  comparlfon  has  fcarce  any  force  :  a  man  and  a 
lion  are  of  different  fpecles,  and  therefore  are  proper 
fubjefts  for  a  fimlle  \  but  there  Is  no  fuch  refemblance 
betw^een  them  in  general,  as  to  produce  any  flrong 
effect  by  contraiting  particular  attributes  or  clrcum- 
Itances. 

A  third  general  obfervation  Is,  That  abftraCt  terms 
can  never  be  the  fubjeCt  of  comparlfon,  otherwife  than 
by  being  perfonlfied.  Shakefpeare  compares  adverfity 
to  a  toad,  and  flander  to  the  bite  of  a  crocodile  5  but 
in  fuch  comparifons  thefe  abftraCt  terms  mufl  be  Ima¬ 
gined  fenfible  beings. 

To  have  a  juft  notion  of  comparifons,  they  muft  be 
diftinguifhed  into  two  kinds  \  one  common  and  fami¬ 
liar,  as  where  a  man  is  compared  to  a  Hon  in  courage, 
or  to  a  horfe  In  fpeed  \  the  other  more  diftant  and  re¬ 
fined,  where  two  things  that  have  in  themfelves  no 
refemblance  or  oppofition,  are  compared  wdth  refpeCt 
to  their  effeCts.  There  is  no  refemblance  between  a 
flower-pot  and  a  cheerful  fong  ;  and  yet  they  may  be 
compared  with  refpeCt  to  their  effefts,  the  emotions 
they  produce  In  the  mind  being  extremely  fimilar. 
There  Is  as  little  refemblance  between  fraternal  concord 
and  precious  ointment  ;  and  yet  obferve  how  fuccefs- 
fully  they  are  compared  with  refpeCt  to  the  imprefllons 
they  make. 

**  Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleafant  it  is  for 
‘‘  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity.  It  is  like 
the  precious  ointment  upon  the  head,  that  ran 
down  upon  Aaron’s  beard,  and  defeended  to  the 
“  fklrts  of  his  garment.”  Pfalm  133* 

For  Illuflratlng  this  fort  of  comparlfon,  we  fhall  add 
fome  more  examples : 

Vot.  VI.  Part  L 
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“  Delightful  is  thy  prefence,  O  Fingal !  it  Is  like  Compari- 
“  the  fun  on  Cromla,  when  the  hunter  mourns  his .  . 

“  ab fence  for  a  feafon,  and  fees  him  between  the 
clouds. 

“  Did  not  Offian  hear  a  voice  ?  or  is  It  the  found 
‘‘  of  days  that  are  no  more  ?  Often,  like  the  evening 
fun,  comes  the  memory  of  former  times  on  my 
foul. 

“  His  countenance  is  fettled  from  war-,  and  is 
calm  as  the  evening-beam,  that  from  the  cloud  of 
“  the  weft  looks  on  Cona’s  filent  vale.”  Fingal, 

We  now  proceed  to  Illuftrate,  by  particular  inftances, 
the  different  means  by  which  comparifons,  whether  of 
the  one  fort  or  the  other,  can  afford  pleafure  5  and,  la 
the  order  above  eftabllftied,  we  (hall  begin  with  fuch 
inftances  as  are  agreeable,  by  fuggefting  fome  unufual 
refemblance  or  contraft. 

Sweet  are  the  ufes  of  Adverfity, 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  In  her  head. 

you  like  ity  ACt  ii.  fc.  I . 

See,  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates, 

And  takes  her  farcwel  of  the  glorious  fun  j 
How  well  refembles  it  the  prime  of  youth, 

Trimm’d  like  a  yonker  prancing  to  his  love.^ 

Second  Part  Henry  VL  ACt  ii.  fc.  i. 

Thus  they  their  doubtful  confultatlons  dark 
Ended,  rejoicing  In  their  matchlefs  chief : 

As  when  from  mountain  tops,  the  dufky  clouds 
Afeending,  while  the  North-wind  fleeps,  o’erfpread 
Heav’ns  cheerful  face,  the  lowering  element 
Scowls  o’er  the  darken’d  landfcap'e,  fnow,  and 
ftiower  \ 

If  chance  the  radiant  fun  with  farewel  fweet 
Extends  his  ev’ning-beam,  the  fields  revive. 

The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 
Atteft  their  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  rings. 

Paradife  Lojl^  Book  ii. 

None  of  the  foregoing  fimlles  tend  to  Illuftrate  the 
principal  fubjeCt,  and  therefore  the  chief  pleafure  they 
afford  muft  arife  from  fuggefting  refemblances  that  are 
not  obvious  j  for  undoubtedly  a  beautiful  fubjeCt  intro¬ 
duced  to  form  the  fimlle  affords  a  feparate  pleafure, 
which  is  felt  In  the  fimlles  mentioned,  particularly  in 
that  cited  from  Milton, 

The  next  effeCt  of  a  comparlfon  in  the  order  men¬ 
tioned,  is  to  place  an  objeCt  in  a  ftrong  point  of  view^  j 
which  effect  Is  remarkable  in  the  following  fimlles. 

As  when  two  fcales  are  charg’d  with  doubtful  loads, 

From  fide  to  fide  the  trembling  balance  nods, 

(While  fome  laborious  matron,  juft  and  poor. 

With  nice  exaCtnefs  weighs  her  woolly  ftore), 

Till  pois’d  aloft,  the  refting  beam  fufpends 
Each  equal  weight  j  nor  this  nor  that  defeends  5 
So  ftood  the  war,  till  HeCtor’s  matchlefs  might, 

With  fates  prevailing,  turn’d  the  fcale  of  fight# 

Fierce  as  a  whirlwind  up  the  wall  he  flies. 

And  fires  his  hoft  witH  loud  repeated  cries. 

lliad^  Book  xii.  521# 

. .  ■  ■  ■  ■-  She  never  told  her  love  ; 

But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i’  th’  bud, 

Z  z 
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Feed  on  her  datnafk  cheek  :  flie  pin’d  In  thought ; 

And  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy, 

She  fat  like  Patience  on  a  monument, 

Smiling  at  grief.  Twelfth  Ni^ht,  A£l  ii.  fc.  6. 

“  There  is  a  joy  in  grief  when  peace  dwells  with 
the  forrowful.  But  they  are  wafted  with  mourn- 
‘‘  ing,  O  daughter  of  Tofcar,  and  their  days  are 
«  few.  They  fall  away  like  the  flower  on  which 
the  fun  looks  in  his  ftrength,  after  the  mildew 
“  has  paired  over  it,  and  its  head  is  heavy  with  the 
“  drops  of  night.”  FlngaL 


.  Out,  out,  brief  candle  ! 


Life’s  but  a  walking  lhadow,  a  poor  player, 

That  ftruts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  ftage. 

And  then  is  heard  no  more. 

Macbeth,  Aft  v.  fc.  5. 

O  thou  goddefs. 

Thou  divine  nature  !  how  thyfelf  thou  blazon  ft 
In  thefe  two  princely  boys  1  they  are  as  gentle 
As  zephyrs  blowing  below  the  violet, 

Not  wagging  his  fweet  head  ;  and  yet  as  rou^h 
(Their  royal  blood  Inchaf’d)  as  the  rudeft  wind. 

That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain-pine. 

And  make  him  ftoop  to  the  vale.  ^ 

Cymheline,  Act  iv.  ic.  4. 

“  Why  did  not  I  pafs  away  in  fecret,  like  the 
“  flower  of  the  rock  that  lifts  its  fair  head  unfeen, 

“  and  ftrows  its  withered  leaves  on  the  blaft  ?” 

FingaL 

As  words  convey  but  a  faint  and  obfcure  notion  of 
great  numbers,  a  poet,  to  give  a  lively  notion  of  the 
Sbiea  he  defcribes  with  regard  to  number,  does  well 
to  compare  it  to  what  is  familiar  and  commonly  known# 
Thus  Homer  compares  the  Grecian  army  in  point  of 
number  to  a  fwarm  of  bees ;  in  another  paffage  he 
compares  it  to  that  profuflon  of  leaves  and  flowers 
which  appear  in  the  fpring,  or  of  infe£ls  in  a  fummer  s 
evening  1  And  Milton, 

_ _ As  when  the  potent  rod 

Of  Amram’s  fon  in  Egypt’s  evil  day^ 

Wav’d  round  the  coaft,  up  call’d  a  pitchy  cloud 
Of  locufts,  warping  on  the  eaftern  wind. 

That  o’er  the  realm  of  impious  Pharaoh  hung 
Like  night,  and  darken’d  all  the  land  of  Nile  y 
So  numberlefs  were  thofe  bad  angels  feen, 

Hov’ring  on  wing  under  the  cope  of  hell, 

’Twixt  upper,  nether,  and  furrounding  fires.  ^ 

Paradife  Lojl,  Book  1. 

Such  comparifons  have,  by  fomc  writers,  been  con¬ 
demned  for  the  lownefs  of  the  Images  introduced,  but 
fu rely  without  reafon  ;  for,  wflth  regard  to  numbers, 
they  put  the  principal  fubje61:  in  a  ftrong  light. 

The  foregoing  comparifons  operate  by  refemblancej 
others  have  the  fame  effeft  by  contrail. 

Tori.  I  am  the  lad  of  noble  Edward’s  fons. 

Of  whom  thy  father,  prince  of  Wales,  was  firft  5 
In  war,  was  never  Hon  rag’d  more  fierce  5 
In  peace,  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild. 

Than  was  that  young  and  princely  gentleman. 

His  face  thou  haft,  for  even  fo  look’d  he, 
Accompliih’d  with  the  number  of  thy  hours, 
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But  when  he  frown’d,  it  wassagainft  the  French, 

And  not  againft  his  friends.  His  noble  hand  ^ 

Hid  win  what  he  did  fpeiid  \  and  fpent  not  that 
Which  his  triumphant  father’s  hand  had  won. 

His  hands  were  guilty  of  no  kindred’s  blood. 

But  bloody  w’ith  the  enemies  of  his  kin. 

Oh  Richard,  York  is  too  far  gone  with  grief. 

Or  elfe  he  never  would  compare  betvreen. 

Richard,  II.  A£l  ii.  fc.  3. 

Milton  has  a  peculiar  talent  In  embelliihing  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fubje6l,  by  aflbciating  it  with  others  that  are 
agreeable  j  which  is  the  third  end  of  a  comparifon. 
Similes  of  this  kind  have,  befide,  a  feparate  effedl  : 
they  dlverfify  the  narration  by  new  images  that  are 
not  ftriaiy  neceffary  to  the  comparifon  5  they  are 
fliort  epifodes,  which,  without  drawing  us  from  the 
principal  fubjea,  afford  great  delight  by  their  beauty 
and  variety. 

He  fcarce  had  ceas’d,  when  the  fuperior  fiend 
Was  moving  toward  the  fhore  5  his  pond’rous  (hield, 
Ethereal  temper,  maffy,  large,  and  round. 

Behind  him  caft  :  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  fhoulders  like  the  moon,  whofe  orb 
Through  optic  glafs  the  Tufcan  artift  views 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fefole. 

Or  in  Valdarno,  to  defcry  new  lands,' 

Rivers,  or  mountains,  in  her  fpotty  globe.  ^ 

Milton,  Book  u 
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-Thus  far  thefe  beyond 


Compare  of  mortal  prowefs,  yet  obferv’d 
Their  dread  commander.  He,  above  the  reft. 

In  fhape  and  ftature  proudly  eminent. 

Stood  like  a  tow’r ;  his  form  had  not  yet  loft 
All  her  original  brightnefs,  nor  appear’d 
Lefs  than  archangel  ruin’d,  and  th’  excefs 
Of  glory  obfcur’d  :  as  when  the  fun  new-rifen 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  mifty  air 
Shorn  of  his  beams  ;  or,  from  behind  the  moon. 

In  dim  eclipfc,  difaftrous  twilight  fheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  raonarchs.  Milton,  Book 

As  when  a  vulture  on  Imaus  bred> 

Whofe  fnowy  ridge  the  roving  Tartar  bounds, 
Diflodging  from  a  region  fcarce  of  prey 
To  gorge  the  flefli  of  lambs,  or  yeanling  kids,  _ 

On  hills  where  flocks  are  fed,  flies  toward  the  fprings 
Of  Ganges  or  Hydafpes,  Indian  ftreams. 

But  in  his  way  lights  on  the  barren  plains. 

Of  Sericana,  where  Chinefes  drive 

With  fails  and  wind  their  cany  waggons  light : 

So  on  this  windy  fea  of  land,  the  fiend 

Walk’d  up  and  down  alone,  bent  on  his  pr^.  _ 

Milton,  Book  iiw 

Next  of  comparifons  that  aggrandife  or^  elevate, 
Thefe  aflfeft  us  more  than  any  other  fort  j  the  realon 
of  which  will  be  evident  from  the  following  im- 
ftances : 

As  when  a  flame  the  winding  valley  fills. 

And  runs  on  crackling  flirubs  between  the  hills. 
Then  o’er  the  ftubble  up  the  mountain  flies. 

Fires  the  high  woods,  and  blazes  to  the  Ikies, 

°  Tuts* 
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This  way  and  that,  the  fpreading  torrent  roars  j 
So  fweeps  the  hero  through  the  wafted  fliores. 
Around  him  wide,  immenfe  deftrudlion  pours, 

And  earth  is  delug’d  with  the  Sanguine  ftiow’rs. 

Iliad y  XX.  569. 

Methinks,  King  Richard  and  myfelf  fhould  meet 

With  no  lefs  terror  than  the  elements 

Of  fire  and  water,  when  their  thundering  ftiock, 

At  meeting,  tears  the  cloudy  cheeks  of  heav’n. 

Richard  //.  A6l  iii.  fc.5. 


In  genera],  when  by  any  animating  paftion,  whether 
pleafant  or  painful,  an  impulfe  is  given  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation  ;  we  are  in  that  condition  difpofed  to  every 
fort  of  figurative  expreflion,  and  in  particular  to  com- 
parifons.  This  in  a  great  meafure  is  evident  from 
the  comparifons  already  mentioned  5  and  lhall  be  fur¬ 
ther  illuftrated  by  other  inftances.  Love,  for  example, 
in  its  infancy,  roufing  the  imagination,  prompts  the 
heart  to  difplay  itfelf  in  figurative  language,  and  in 
fimiles  : 


As  rufheth  a  foamy  ftream  from  the  dark  ftiady 
fteep  of  Cromla,  when  thunder  is  rolling  above,  and 
dark  brown  night  refts  on  the  hill :  fo  fierce,  fo 
vaft,  fo  terrible,  rufh  forward  the  fons  of  Erin.  The 
“  chief,  like  a  whale  of  ocean  followed  by  all  its  bil- 
‘‘  lows,  pours  valour  forth  as  a  ftream,  rolling  its  might 
along  the  fliore.”  Fingaly  Book  i. 

As  roll  a  thoufand  waves  to  a  rock,  fo  Swaran’s 
hoft  came  on  j  as  meets  a  rock  a  thoufand  waves,  fo 
Inisfail  met  Swaran.”  Ibid. 

The  laft  article  mentioned,  is  that  of  leflening  or 
deprefling  a  hated  or  difagreeable  obje6l  j  which  is  ef- 
feftually  done  by  refembling  it  to  any  thing  low  or  def- 
picable. 

Thus  Milton,  in  his  defeription  of  the  rout  of  the  re¬ 
bel-angels,  happily  exprefles  their  terror  and  difmay  in 
the  following  fimiie  : 

-  - - - As  a  herd 

Of  goats  or  timorous  flock  together  throng’d. 

Drove  them  before  him  thunder-ftruck,  purfu’d 
With  terrors  and  with  furies  to  the  bounds 
And  cryftal  wall  of  heav’n,  which  op’ning  wide. 
Roll’d  inward,  and  a  fpacious  gap  difclos’d 
Into  the  wafteful  deep  5  the  monftrous  fight 
Struck  them  with  horror  backward,  but  far  worfe 
Urg’d  them  behind ;  headlong  themfelves  they  threw 
Down  from  the  verge  of  heav’n. 

Miltoriy  Book  vi. 

By  this  time  the  different  purpofes  of  comparifon, 
and  the  various  impreflions  it  makes  on  the  mind,  are 
fufficiently  illuftrated  by  proper  examples.  This  was 
an  eafy  work.  It  is  more  diflicult  to  lay  down  rules 
about  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  comparifons  j 
in  what  circumftances  they  may  be  introduced,  and  in 
what  circumftances  they  are  out  of  place.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  a  comparifon  is  not  proper  upon  every  oc- 
cafion  ;  a  man  in  his  cool  and  fedate  moments  is  not 
difpofed  to  poetical  flights,  nor  to  facrifice  truth  and 
reality  to  the  delufive  operations  of  the  imagination  5 
far  lefs  is  he  fo  difpofed,  when  opprefled  with  care, 
or  interefted  in  fome  important  tranfaflion  that  occu¬ 
pies  him  totally.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obferved, 
that  a  man,  when  elevated  or  animated  by  any  paf- 
fion,  is  difpofed  to  elevate  or  animate  all  his  fubjefls ; 
he  avoids  familiar  names,  exalts  obje<ft;s  by  circumlo¬ 
cution  and  metaphor,  and  gives  even  life  and  voluntary 
aflion  to  inanimate  beings.  In  this  warmth  of  mind, 
the  hlgheft  poetical  flights  are  Indulged,  and  the 
boldeft  fimiles  and  metaphors  reliftied.  But  without 
foaring  fo  high,  the  mind  is  frequently  in  a  tone  to 
relifli  chafte  and  moderate  ornament ;  fuch  as  com¬ 
parifons  that  fet  the  principal  obje61  in  a  ftrong  point 
of  view,  or  that  embellifh  and  diverfify  the  narration. 


Troilus.  Tell  me,  Apollo,  for  thy  Daphne’s  lovc^ 
What  CrefTid  is,  what  Pandar,  and  what  we  ? 

Her  bed  is  India,  there  fhe  lies  a  pearl  : 

Between  our  Ilium,  and  where  fhe  refidips, 

Let  it  be  call’d  the  wild  and  wandering  flood  ; 
Ourfelf  the  merchant,  and  this  failing  Pandar 
Our  doubtful  hope,  our  convoy,  and  our  bark. 

Froilus  and  Crejfiday  Ad  1.  fc.  i  . 


Again  : 

Come,  gentle  night ;  come,  loving  black-brow’d 
night ! 

Give  me  my  Romeo  :  and,  when  he  fhall  die, 

Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  ftars. 

And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heav’n  fo  fine, 

That  all  the  world  fliall  be  in  love  with  night. 

And  pay  no  worfhip  to  the  garifli  fun. 

Romeo  and  Juliety  Ad.  iii.  fc.  4^ 


But  it  will  be  a  better  illuftration  of  the  prefent 
head,  to  give  examples  where  comparifons  are  impro¬ 
perly  introduced.  Similes  are  not  the  language  of  a 
man  in  his  ordinary  ftate  of  mind,  difpatching  his 
daily  and  ufual  work  ;  for  that  reafon,  the  following 
fpeech  of  a  gardener  to  his  fervant  is  extremely  im¬ 
proper  : 

Go  bind  thou  up  yon  dangling  apricots, 

Which,  like  unruly  children,  make  their  fire 
Stoop  with  opprelTion  of  their  prodigal  weight ; 
Give  fome  fupportances  to  the  bending  twigs. 

Go  thou,  and,  like  an  executioner. 

Cut  off  the  heads  of  too  faft  growing  fprays. 

That  look  too  lofty  in  our  commonw’ealth  : 

All  rauft  be  even  in  our  government. 

Richard  11.  Ad  iii.  fc,  y. 

The  fertility  of  Shakefpeare’s  vein  betrays  him  fre*^ 
quently  into  this  error. 

Rooted  grief,  deep  anguilh,  terror,  remorfe,  de- 
fpair,  and  all  the  fevere  difpiriting  paffions,  are  decla¬ 
red  enemies,  perhaps  not  to  figurative  language  in  ge¬ 
neral,  but  undoubtedly  to  the  pomp  and  folemnity  of 
comparifon.  Upon  \  s  account,  the  fimiie  pronoun¬ 
ced  by  young  Rutland,  under  terror  of  death  from  an 
inveterate  enemy,  and  praying  mercy,  is  unnatural  \ 


So  looks  the  pent-up  lion  o’er  the  wretch 
That  trembles  under  his  devouring  paws  ; 

And  fo  he  walks  infulting  o’er  his  prey. 

And  fo  he  comes  to  rend  his  limbs  afunder. 

Ah,  gentle  Clifford,  kill  me  with  thy  fw^ord. 

And  not  with  fuch  a  cruel  threat’ning  look. 

Third  Part  Henry  VI.  Ad  i.  fc.  5. 

A  man  fpent  and  difpirited  after  lofing  a  battle,  is 
not  difpofed  to  heighten  or  illuftrate  his  difeourfe  by 
fimiles. 

Zz  2  Tork 
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York.  With  this  we  charg’d  again  :  but  out !  ahs, 
We  bodg’d  again  ,  as  I  have  feen  a  (wan 
With  bootlefs  labour  fwim  againft  the  tide, 

And  fpend  her  ftrength  with  over-matching  waves. 

Ah  !  hark,  the  fatal  followers  do  purfue. 

And  I  am  faint  and  cannot  fly  their  fury. 

The  fands  are  number’d  that  make  up  my  life  y 
Here  muft  I  ftay,  and  here  my  life  mufl  end. 

Third  Fart  Henry  VL  A6l  i.  fc.  6. 

Similes  thus  unfeafonably  introduced  are  finely  ri¬ 
diculed  in  the  Rehearfal. 

“  Bayes*  Now  here  flie  muft  make  a  fimile. 

Smith.  Where’s  the  neceflity  of  that,  Mr  Bayes  ? 
Bayes.  Becaufe  (lie’s  furprifed  ;  that’s  a  gene- 
ral  rule  ;  you  muft  ever  make  a  fimile  when  you 
“  are  furprifed  ;  ’tis  a  new  way  of  writing” 

A  comparifon  is  not  always  faultlefs,  even  where  It 
is  properly  introduced.  A  comparifon,  like  other  hu¬ 
man  produ6lIons,  may  fall  fliort  of  Its  end ;  of  which 
defea  Inftances  are  not  rare  even  among  good  writers ; 
and  to  complete  the  prefent  fubjea,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  make  fome  obfervatlons  upon  fuch  faulty  com- 
parifons.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  to  in- 
ftitute  a  comparifon  too  faint  i  a  diftant  refemblance 
or  contraft  fatigues  the  mind  with  its  obfcurity,  inftfead 
of  amufing  it  j  and  tends  not  to  fulfil  any  one  end  of 
a  comparifon.  The  following  fimiles  feem  to  labour 
under  this  defeft. 

K.  Rich.  Give  me  the  crown.— Here^  coufin^ 
feize  the  crown. 

Here  on  this  fide,  my  hand  ;  on  that  fide,  thine. 
Now  is  this  golden  crown  like  a  deep  well. 

That  owes  two  buckets,  filling  one  another  5 
The  emptier  ever  dancing  in  the  air, 

The  other  down,  unfeen,  and  full  of  water  *, 

That  bucket  down,  and  full  of  tears,  am  I, 

Drinking  my  griefs,  whilft  you  mount  up  on  high. 

Richard  II.  A6l  iv.  fc.  3. 

K.  John.  Oh  !  coufin,  thou  art  come  to  fet  mine 
eye  j 

The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crack’d  and  burnt  *, 

And  all  the  ftirouds  wherewith  my  life  ftiould  fail, 
Are  turned  to  one  thread,  one  little  hair  : 

My  heart  hath  one  poor  firing  to  ftay  it  by. 

Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered.^ 

King  Johny  A6l  iv.  fc.  lO.. 

York.  My  uncles  both  are  flain  in  refeuing  me  : 
And  all  my  followers  to  the  eager  foe 
Turn  back,  and  fly  like  Ihips  before  the  wind. 

Or  lambs  purfuM  by  hunger-ftarved  wolves. 

Third  Fart  Henry  VI.  A61:  1.  fc.  6. 

The  latter  of  the  two  fimiles  is  good  :  the  former, 
bccaufe  of  the  faintnefs  of  the  refemblance,  produces 
no  good  effeft,  and  crouds  the  narration  with  an  ufe- 

lefs  image.  ^  1  ,  ^  r  k-  A 

In  an  epic  poem,  or  m  any  elevated  lubjett,  a  wri¬ 
ter  ought  to  avoid  ralfing  a  fimile  upon  a  low  Image, 
which  never  fails  to  bring  down  the  principal  fubjea. 
In  general,  it  is  a  rule,  that  a  grand  objea  ought  ne¬ 
ver  to  be  refembled  to  one  that  is  diminutive,  how¬ 
ever  delicate  the  refemblance  may  be  :  for  it  is  the 
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cullar  charaaer  of  a  grand  objea  to  fix  the  attention,  Compari- 
and  fwell  the  mind  5  in  which  ftate,  it  is  difagreeable  Jon. 
to  contraa  the  mind  to  a  minute  objea,  however  ele-  » 
gant.  The  refembling  an  objea  to  one  that  is  greater, 
has,  on  the  contrary,  a  good  effea,  by  raifing  or  fwelling 
the  mind  j  for  one  pa&s  with  fatisfaaion  from  a  fmall 
to  a  great  objea  5  but  cannot  be  drawn  down,  without 
reluaance,  from  great  to  fmall.  Hence  the  following 
fimiles  are  faulty. 


no 


Meanwhile  the  troops  beneath  Patroclus’  care. 
Invade  the  Trojans,  and  commence  the  war. 

As  wafps,  provok’d  by  children  in  their  play. 

Pour  from  their  manfions  by  the  broad  highway. 

In  fwarms  the  guiltlefs  traveller  engage. 

Whet  all  their  flings,  and  call  forth  all  their  rage  y 
All  rife  in  arms,  and  with  a  general  cry 
Aflert  their  waxen  domes  and  buzzing  progeny  : 
Thus  from  the  tents  the  fervent  legion  fwarms, 

So  loud  their  clamours,  and  fo  keen  their  arms. 

I/iady  xvi.  312* 

So  burns  the  vengeful  hornet  (foul  all  o’er) 

Repuls’d  in  vain,  and  thirfty  ftill  of  gore  j 
(Bold  fon  of  air  and  heat)  on  angry  wings  ^ 
Untam’d,  untir’d,  he  turns,  attacks,  and  flings. 
Fir’d  with  like  ardour,  fierce  Atrides  flew, 

And  fent  liis  foul  with  every  lance  he  threw. 

*  I/i’ady  xvli.  642.. 

An  error  oppofite  to  the  former,,  is  the  introducing 
refembling  image,  fo  elevated  or  great  as  to  bear 
proportion  to  the  principal  fubje6l.  Their  re¬ 


markable  difparlty,  being  the  moft  ftriking  clrcum- 
ftance,  feizes  the  mind,  and  never  fails  to  deprefs  the 
principal  fubjeiEl  by  contraft,  inftead  of  raifing  it  by 
refemblance  :  and  if  the  difparity  be  exceeding  great, 
the  fimile  takes  on  an  air  of  burlefque  •,  nothing  being 
more  ridiculous  than  to  force  an  obje6l  out  of  its  pro¬ 
per  rank  in  nature,'  by  equalling  it  with  one  greatly 
fuperior  or  greatly  inferior.  This  will  be  evident  front 
the  following  comparifon* 

Loud  as  a  bull  makes  hill  and  valley  rlng,^ 

So  roar’d  the  lock  whea  it  releas’d  the  fpring. 

OdyJ/ey,  xxi.  51.. 

Such  a  fimile  upon  the  fimpleft  of  all  a61ions,  that  of 
opening  a  lock,  is  pure  burlefque. 

A  writer  of  delicacy  will  avoid  drawing  his  compa- 
rifons  from  any  image  that  is  naufeous,  ugly,  or  re¬ 
markably  difagreeable  5  for  however  ftrong  the  refem¬ 
blance  may  be,  more  will  be  loft  than  gained  by  fuch 
comparifon.  Therefore  we  cannot  help  condemning^ 
though  with  fome  reludancy,  the  following  fimile,  01^ 
rather  metaphor. 

O  thou  fond  many  1  with  what  loud  applaufe 
*  Didft  thou  beat  heav’n  with  blefiing  Bolingbroke 
Before  he  was  what  thou  would’ft  have  him  be  I 
And  now  being  trimm’d  up  in  thine  own  defiresv 
Thou,  beaftly  feeder,  are  fo  full  of  him. 

That  thou  provok’ft  thyfelf  to  caft  him  up. 

And  fo,  thou  common  dog,  didft  thou  difgorge 
Thy  glutton  bofom  of  the  royal  Richard,  ^ 

And  now  thou  would’ft  eat  thy  dead  vomit  up,.. 

And  howl’ft  to  find  it.  rrr  *  ^  •  r  ^ 

Second  Fart  Henry  IV.  A6l  i.  fc.  o.. 

The 
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This  fword  a  dagger  had  his  page, 

That  was  but  little  for  his  age  •, 

And  therefore  waited  on  him  fo, 

As  dwarfs  upon  knight-errants  do. 

Hudibras^  canto  i* 

“  Books,  like  men,  their  authors,  have  but  one  way 
«  of  coming  into  the  world  ;  but  there  are  ten  thou- 
»  fand  to  go  out-of  it,  and  return  no  mo^e.^ 


The  fttongeft  objedlion  that  can  lie  againft  a  com- 
parifon  is,  that  it  confifts  in  words  only,  not  in  fenle. 

Lch  falfe  coin,  or  baftard-wit,  does  extremely  well  in 
burlefque  -,  but  it  is  far  below  the  dignity  of  the  epic, 
or  of  any  ferious  compofition. 

The  noble  lifter  of  Poplicola, 

The  moon  of  Rome  j  chafte  as  the  icicle 
That’s  curdl’d  by  the  froft  from  pureft  fnow. 

And  hangs  on  Dian’s  temple. 

Coriolnnus,  Adi  v.  fc.  3* 

There  is  evidently  no  refemblance  between  an  icicle 
and  a  woman,  chafte  or  unchafte  :  but  chaftity  is  cold 
in  a  metaphorical  fenfc,  and  an  icicle  is  cold  m  a  pro¬ 
per  fenfe  •,  and  this  verbal  refemblance,  in  the  hurry 
and  glow  of  compofing,  has  been  thought  a  fufficient 
foundation  for  the  fmiile.  Such  phantom  fimiles  are 
mere  witticifms,  which  ought  to  have  no  quarter,  ex-  poMPARTITION,  in  ArchiteBure,  denotes  the 

cept  where  purpofely  introduced  to  provoke  laughter.  JJand  graceful  difpofition  of  the  whole  ground- 

Lucian,  in  His  differtation  upon  hiftory,  talking  of  a  ,  ‘  into  rooms  of  office,  and  of  recep- 

certain  author,  makes  the  following  comparifon,  which  plot  ot  an  eaince. 


Compartr- 

tion 

Compafs. 


“  The  moft  accompllffied  way  of  ufing  books  at  pre- 
“  lent  is,  to  ferve  them  as  fonie  do  lords,  learn  their 
“  titles,  and  then  brag  of  their  acquaintance.” 

«'  He  does  not  confider,  that  fincerity  in  love  is  as 
“  much  out  of  faffiion  as  fweet  fnuff  ;nob°dy  takes  it 
»  now.li  Carekfs  Hujband. 


is  verbal  merely. 

“  This  author’s  defcriptlons  are  fo  cold,  that  they 
«  furpafs  the  Cafpiari  fnow,  and  all  the  ice  of  the 
“  north.” 


-But  for  their  fpirits  and  fouls 


This  word  rebellion  had  froze  them  up 
As  fifh  are  in  a  pond. 

Second  Part  Henry  IV ,  Aci  i. 


fc. 


Pope  has  feveral  limiles  of  the  fame  ftamp. 

And  hence  one  mafter  paflion  in  the  bread, 

Like  Aaron’s  ferpent,  fwallows  up  the  reft. 

Epijl.  11.  131* 

And  again,  talking  of  this  fame  ruling  or  mafter  paf- 
Son  j 

Nature  its  mother,  habit  is  its  nurfe  5 
Wit,  fpirit,  faculties,  but  make  it  worfe  j 
Reafon  itfelf  but  gives  it  edge  and  pow’r  •, 

As  heav’n’s  bleft  beam  turns  vinegar  more  four. 

Ibid.  145.. 

Where  the  fubjeft  is  burlefque  or  ludicrous,  fuch 
fimiles  are  far  from  being  improper.  Horace  fays 
pleafantly, 

^anquam  tu  levior  cortices  Lib-  iii.  od.  9. 

And  Shakelpeare. 

In  breaking  oaths  he’s  ftronger  than  Hercules. 

And  this  leads  to  obferve,  that  befides  the  forego¬ 
ing  comparifons,  which  are  all  ferious,  there  is  a  fpe- 
cies,  the  end  and  purpofe  of  which  is  to  excite  gaiety 
or  mirth.  Take  the  following  examples. 

Falftaff  fpeaking  to  his  page  : 

“  I  do  here  walk  before  thee,  like  a  fow  that 
“  hath  overwhelmed  all  her  litter  but  one.”^ 

Second  Fart  Henry  IV.  Ad  i.  fc.  10. 

“  I  think  he  is  not  a  pick-purfe,  nor  a  horfe- 
dealer  j  but  for  his  verity  in  love,  I  do  think  him 
“  as  concave  as  a  covered  goblet,  or  a  worm-eaten 
‘‘  nut.”  As  you  like  ity  Ad  iii.  fc»  10. 


tion  or  entertainment. 

COMPARTMENT,  in  general,  is  a  defign  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  different  figures,  difpofed  with  lymme- 
try,  to  adorn  a  parterre,  a  ceiling,  &c. 

A  compartment  of  tiles  or  bricks,  is  an  arrangement 
of  them,  of  different  colours,  and  varniflied,  tor  the 
decoration  of  a  building.  Compartments  in  garden- 
ing,  are  an  affemblage  of  beds,  plots,  borders,  walk?, 
&c.  difpofed  in  the  moft  advantageous  manner  that 
the  ground  will  admit  of.  Compartments  in  heraldry, 
are  otherwife  called  partitions.  ^ 

COMPASS,  or  MarinePs  Steering  Compass,  is  an 
inftrument  ufed  at  fea  by  pilots  to  dired  and  afcertaia 
the  courfe  of  their  (hips.  It  confifts  of  a  circular  brals 
box,  which  contains  a  paper  card  with  the  32  points 
of  the  compafs,  fixed  on  a  magnetic  needle  that  always 
turns  to  the  north,  excepting  a  fmall  declination  va¬ 
riable  at  different  places.  See  Variation.  ^  _ 

The  needle  with  the  card  turns  on  an  uptight  piit 
fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  box.  In  the  centre  of  the 
needle  is  fixed  a  brafs  conical  focket  or  cap,  whereby 
the  card  hanging  on  the  pin  turns  freely  round  the 

The  top  of  the  box  is  covered  with  a  glafs  that  the 
card’s  motion  may  not  be  difturbed  by  the  wind.  The 
whole  is  enclofed  in  another  box  of  wood,  where  it  is 
fufpended  by  brafs  hoops  or  gimbals,  to  preferve  the 
card  horizontal.'  The  compafs-box  is  to  be  fo  placed 
in  the  ftiip,  that  the  middle  fedion  of  the  box,  parallel 
to  its  fides,  may  be  parallel  to  the  middle  fedton  ot 

the  ffiip  along  its  keel.  „  r 

The  compafs  being  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to 
navigation,  it  is  reafonable  to  expe61  that  the  greateft 
attention  ftiould  be  paid  to  its  condrudlion,  and  every 
attempt  to  improve  it  carefully  examined,  and,  it  pro¬ 
per,  adopted.  But  fo  carelefs  are  the  generality  of 
commanders  of  this  moft  ufeful  inftrument,  that  almoft 
all  the  compafles  ufed  on  board  merchant-ffiips  have 
their  needles  formed  of  two  pieces  of  fteebwiie,  each 
of  which  is  bent  in  the  middle,  fo  as  to  form  an  ob- 
tufe  angle ;  and  their  ends,  being  applied  together, 
make  an  acute  one  •,  fo  that  the  whole  reprefents  the 
form  of  a  lozenge  •,  in  the  centre  of  which,  and  ot 

the  card»  is  placed  the  brafs  cap.  Now,  if  we  exa- 
^  ^  .  mine 
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Compafs.  mine  a  number  of  thefe  cards,  we  (hall  rarely,  if  ever, 
find  them  all  in  the  fame  dirc6lion,  but  they  will  all 
vary  more  or  lefs,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  true 
direction,  but  from  one  another. 

Thefe  irregularities  are  owing  to  the  flruflure  of 
the  needle  j  for  the  wires  of  which  it  is  compofed  are 
only  hardened  at  the  ends  5  now,  if  thefe  ends  are  not 
equally  hard,  or  if  one  end  be  hardened  up  higher 
than  the  other,  when  they  come  to  be  put  together, 
in  fixing  them  to  the  card,  that  end  which  is  hardcft 
will  deftroy  much  of  the  virtue  of  the  other  j  by  which 
means  the  hardeft  end  will  have  the  mofi;  power  in 
direfting  the  card,  and  confequently  make  it  vary  to¬ 
ward  its  own  dire^ion  ;  and,  as  the  wires  are  difpo- 
fed  in  the  form  of  a  lozenge,  thefe  cards  can  have  but 
little  force,  fo  that  they  will  often,  when  drawn  afide, 
ftand  at  the  diftance  of  feveral  degrees  on  either  fide 
the  point  from  whence  they  are  drawn  :  for  all  mag- 
netical  bodies  receive  an  additional  ftrength  by  being 
placed  in  the  direction  of  the  earth’s  magnetifm,  and 
a6l  proportionably  lefs  vigoroufly  when  turned  out  of 
it  y  wherefore,  when  thefe  kind  of  needles  are  drawn 
afide  from  their  true  point,  two  of  the  parallel  fides 
of  the  lozenge  wfill  confpire,  more  dire6lly  than  be¬ 
fore,  with  the  earth’s  magnetifm  ,  and  the  other  two 
will  be  lefs  in  that  direction  by  which  means  the 
two  fides  will  very  much  impede  its  return  y  and 
the  two  latter  will  have  that  impediment  to  over¬ 
come,  as  w'ell  as  the  fridlion,  by  their  own  force 
alone. 

To  remove  thefe  inconveniences,  fome  needles  are 
made  of  one  piece  of  fteel  of  a  fpring  temper,  and 
broad  towards  the  ends,  but  tapering  towards  the 
middle,  where  a  hole  is  made  to  receive  the  cap.  At 
the  ends  they  terminate  in  an  angle,  greater  or  lefs 
according  to  the  fkill  or  fancy  of  the  w’orkman.  Thefe 
needles,  though  infinitely  preferable  to  the  other,  are, 
however,  far  from  being  perfe6l  j  for  every  needle 
of  this  form  hath  fix  poles  inftead  of  two,  one  at  each 
end,  two  where  it  becomes  tapering,  and  tw^o  at  the 
hole  in  the  middle  ;  this  is  owing  to  their  fhape  5  for 
the  middle  part  being  very  flender,  it  has  not  fub- 
fiance  enough  to  condu6l  the  magnetic  flream  quite 
through,  from  one  end  to  the  other  :  all  thefe  poles 
appear  very  diftin6lly,  when  examined  with  a  glafs 
that  is  fprinkled  over  wfith  magnetic  fand.  This  cir- 
cumflance,  however,  does  not  hinder  the  needle  from 
pointing  true  ;  but  as  it  has  lefs  force  to  move  the  card 
than  when  the  magnetic  flream  moves  in  large  curves 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  it  is  certainly  an  imper- 
fe6lion. 

Thefe  inconveniences  induced  the  ingenious  Dr 
Knight  to  contrive  a  new  fea-compafs,  w^hich  came  in¬ 
to  ufe  on  board  all  the  fhips  of  war.  The  needle  in 
this  inflrument  is  quite  flraight,  and  fquare  at  the 
ends  j  and  confequently  has  only  tw^o  poles,  though 
about  the  hole  in  the  middle  the  curves  are  a  little 
confufed.  Needles  of  this  conflru£lion,  after  vibra¬ 
ting  a  long  time,  will  alw^ays  point  exaftly  in  the 
fame  diredlion  j  and  if  drawn  ever  fo  little  on  one 
fide,  will  return  to  it  again,  wfithout  any  fenfible  dif¬ 
ference.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  a  regular 
parallelepiped  is  the  befl  form  for  a  needle,  as  well  as 
the  fimpleft,  the  holes  for  th€  caps  being  as  fmall  as 
poffible. 
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And  as  the  w^eight  fliould  be  removed  to  the  great-  Compafs. 
efl  diftance  from  the  centre  of  motion,  a  circle  of 
brafs,  of  the  fame  diameter  of  the  card,  may  be  ad¬ 
ded,  which  will  ferve  alfo  to  fupport  the  card,  which 
may  then  be  made  of  thin  paper,  without  any  thing 
to  fliffen  it.  This  ring  being  fixed  below  the  card, 
and  the  needle  above  it,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  pla¬ 
ced  low  enough  to  admit  of  the  cap  being  put  under 
the  needle,  whereby  the  hole  in  the  needle  becomes 
unneceflary. 

The  above  obfervations  will  be  eafily  underflood 
from  viewing  the  feveral  parts  of  the  inflrument  as 
reprefented  on  Plate  CL  where  fig.  6.  is  the  card 
with  the  needle  KL,  and  its  cap  M,  fixed  upon  it, 
being  one-third  of  the  diameter  of  the  real  card.  Fig.  8. 
is  a  perfpe6live  view  of  the  backfide  of  the  card,  where 
AB  reprefents  the  turning  down  of  the  brafs  edge,  C 
the  under  part  of  the  cap,  D  and  E  two  Aiding  weights 
to  balance  the  card,  and  F,  G,  two  ferew’S  that  fix 
the  brafs  edge,  &.c.  to  the  needle.  Fig.  7.  is  the  pe- 
deAal  that  fupports  the  card,  containing  a  ferewing 
needle,  fixed  in  two  fmall  grooves  to  receive  it,  by 
means  of  the  collet  C,  in  the  manner  of  a  port-crayon. 

D,  the  Aem,  is  filed  into  an  o6lagon,  that  it  may  be 
the  more  eafily  unferewed.  For  its  further  illuAration 
and  application  to  ufe,  fee  Navigation. 

The  invention  of  the  compafs  is  ufually  aferibed  to 
Flavio  da  Melfi,  or  Flavio  Gioia,  a  Neapolitan,  about 
the  year  1302  5  and  hence  it  it  is,  that  the  territory  of 
Principato,  w^hich  makes  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples,  where  he  w’as  born,  has  a  compafs  for  its  arms. 

Others  fay  that  Marcus  Paulus,  a  Venetian,^  making 
a  journey  to  China,  brought  back  the  invention  with 
him  in  1 260.  What  confirms  this  conje6lure  is,  that 
at  lirA  they  ufed  the  compafs  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  Chinefe  Aill  do  5  z*  e»  they  let  it  float  on  a  little 
piece  of  cork,  inflead  of  fufpending  it  on  a  pivot.  It 
is  added,  that  their  emperor  Chiningus,  a  celebrated 
aflrologer,  had  a  knowledge  of  it  1120  years  before 
ChriA.  The  Chinefe  only  divide  their  compafs  into  24 
points.  Fauchette  relates  fome  verfes  of  Guoyot  de 
Provence,  who  lived  in  France  about -the  year  1200, 
wdiich  feem  to  make  mention  of  the  compafs  under  the 
name  of  marinettey  or  manner^ s  Jlone  ;  which  Aiow  it  to 
have  been  ufed  in  France  near  lOO  years  before  either 
the  Melfite  or  Venetian.  The  French  even  lay  claim 
to  the  invention,  from  the  Jezzr  de  lys  wherewith  all 
nations  Aill  diAinguifli  the  north  point  of  the  card. 

With  as  much  reafon  Dr  Wallis  aferibes  it  to  the 
EngliAi,  from  its  name  compafsy  by  w^hich  name  moA 
nations  call  it,  and  which  he  obferves  is  ufed  in  many 
parts  of  England  to  fignify  a  circle. 

Though  the  mariner’s  compafs  has  been  long  in  ufe, 
tbe  beA  conAruflion  of  it  was  attended  with  many 
inconveniences,  till  the  improvements^  which  it  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  invention  and  experiments  of  Dr 
Knight,  and  the  farther  emendation  of  Mr  Smea- 
ton. 

The  compafs  is  fometimes  obferved  to  be  diflurb- 
ed  by  the  ele6lricity  of  its  glafs  cover  \  and  this 
from  fo  flight  an  application  of  the  finger  as  was 
barelv  neceffary  to  wipe  off  a  little  duA.  The  fame 
glafs,"  rubbed  a  little  more  with  the  finger,  a  bit  of 
muflin,  or  paper,  would  attract  either  end  of  the  needle 
fo  as  to  hold  it  to  the  glafs  for  feveral  minutes,  far  out 
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Compafs.  of  the  due  diredlion,  according  to  that  part  of  the 
glafs  which  was  moft  excited.  And  when  the  needle, 
after  adhering  to  the  glafs,  has  dropped  loofe,  and 
made  vibrations,  thofe  would  not  be  bife^ted  as  ufual 
by  that  point  where  the  needle  fliould  reft,  but  would 
either  be  made  all  on  one  fide,  or  be  very  unequally 


divided,  by  means  of  fome  remains  of  electrical  virtue 
in  that  part  of  the  glafs  which  had  attraCled  the  needle, 
until  at  length,  after  15  minutes  or  more,  all  the  elec¬ 
tricity  being  difeharged,  the  magnetical  power  took 
place.  The  remedy  for  this  inconvenience  is  to  moi- 
ften  the  furface  of  the  glafs  j  a  wet  finger  will  do  it  im¬ 
mediately  and  efteClually.  The  mariner’s  compafs  with 
a  chart  is  much  lefs  dangeroufty  moved  than  the  com¬ 
mon  compafs  with  a  bare  needle  j  and  the  deeper,  or 
farther  diftant,  the  needle  hangs  below  the  glafs,  the 
lefs  difturbance  it  is  likely  to  receive. 

Improved  fea-compafles  have  lately  been  conftruc- 
ted  by  Mr  McCulloch  of  London,  for  w^hich  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  patent.  The  particulars  are  as  follows. 

Fig.  I.  is  a  feClion  of  the  fteering  compafs.  a  a  aaa 
The  common  wooden-box,  with  its  lid.  b  The  brafs 
compafs-box.  cc^  The  glafs  cover  to  ditto,  d The 
hollow  conical  bottom,  The  prop  upon  which  the 
compafs  is  fupported  inftead  of  gimbals  j  the  fpherical 
top  of  which  is  finely  poliftied,  and  the  apex  of  the  hol¬ 
low  cone  is  fitted  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  receive  it. 
ff^  A  quantity  of  lead  run  round  the  bottom  and  cone 
of  the  compafs-box,  to  balance  and  keep  it  fteadily 
horizontal,  g  The  card  and  the  magnetical  needle, 
bent  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  point  of  the  conical 
pivot  on  which  it  moves  and  is  fupported,  may  be 
brought  very  near  to  the  centre  of  gravity,  as  well  as 
to  the  centre  of  motion,  hh^  Two  guards,  which  by 
means  of  two  pins  //,  affixed  to  the  compafs-box,  pre¬ 
vents  it  from  turning  round  and  deceiving  the  fteerf- 
man. 


Fig.  2.  a  perfpe6live  view  of  the  fteering  compafs, 
with  the  lid  off  and  the  front  laid  open,  h  <6,  The 
guards,  b,  The  compafs-box.  The  prop,  &c.  as 
in  fig.  I. 

Fig.  3.  a  view  of  the  azimuth  compafs.  by  The 
compafs-box,  by  One  of  the  guards.  Cy  The  prop, 
as  in  fig.  I,  and  2.  with  this  diference,  that  in  an  azi¬ 
muth  compafs,  inftead  of  being  ferewed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  wood-box,  it  ftandsin  a  brafs  focket,  and  may  be 
turned  round  at  pleafure.  i.  A  brafs  bar  upon  which 
the  fight-vanes  are  fixed.  2.  A  dark  jglafs,  which 
moves  up  and  down  on  3.  the  fight- vane,  4.  A  mag- 
i^ifying  glafs,  which  is  alfo  moveable  on  the  other  vane. 
5.  The  nonius  or  vernier.  6.  A  Aide  for  moving  the 
vernier  fo  as  to  ftop  the  card  in  taking  the  azimuth. 
7.  A  double  convex  glafs,  by  which  the  divifions  on 
the  vernier  may  be  read  with  accuracy. 

Fig.  4.  is  a  fe^lion  reprefenting  another  application 
of  the  magnetic  needle  and  card,  conftru6led  by  Mr 
McCulloch,  a  aa  Oy  The  common  w^ood-box.  bhy 
The  brafs  compafs-box  c  r,  The  brafs  fupport  for  the 
circle  and  pendulum,  dy  The  pendulum,  The  agate. 
ffy  The  magnetic  needle  and  card,  ggy  The  brafs 
circle,  hhy  The  glafs  cover  and  brafs  ring.  /,  The 
lead  weight.  A.  B,  All  the  centres  of  motion  are  In 
the  fame  plane. 

“  In  one  particular  this  patent  compafs  is  confidcred 
as  an  improvement  on  the  common  compafles,  in  as  far 


as  the  needle  is  both  longer  and  broader  ;  hence  its  Compafs. 
magnetifm  muft  be  ftronger,  and  of  courfe  the  line  of  ^ 
its  magnetic  direflion  correfpondent  with  the  card.  In 
another  particular,  in  order  to  prevent  the  motions  of 
the  veflel  from  affedling  the  needle,  which  is  the  moft: 
defirable  obje6l,  the  patent  compafs-box,  inftead  of 
fwinging  In  gimbals  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  is 
fupported  in  its  very  centre  upon  a  prop  ^  and  what¬ 
ever  motion  the  other  parts  of  the  box  may  have,  this 
centre  being  In  the  vertex  of  the  hollow  cone,  may  be 
confidered  as  relatively  at  reft  j  and  therefore  gives 
little  or  no  difturbance  to  the  needle.  Again,  the  pi¬ 
vot  or  centre  upon  which  the  needle  turns,  is  fo  con¬ 
trived  as  to  ftand  always  perpendicular  over  the  centre 
of  the  compafs-box,  or  apex  of  the  hollow  cone,  as 
upon  a  fixed  point  j  and  is  therefore  ftill  lefs  affe6led 
by  the  motions  of  the  velTel.  Thus  the  centres  of 
motion,  gravity,  and  of  magnetifm,  are  brought  almofl: 
all  to  the  lame  point  5  the  advantages  of  which  will  be 
readily  perceived  by  any  perfon  acquainted  with  me¬ 
chanical  principles.”  M^’Ciilloch'^s  Account. 

The  following  is  a  defcription  of  Dr  Knight’s  azi¬ 
muth  compafs,  with  the  improvements  of  Mr  Smeaton, 

Plate  CLI.  fig.  6,  is  a  perfpe<5live  view  of  the  com¬ 
pafs,  when  in  order  for  obfervation  j  the  point  of 
view  being  the  centre  of  the  card,  and  the  dlftance 
of  the  eye  two  feet.  A  B  is  the  wooden  box.  C  and 
D  are  two  milled  nuts  5  by  means  whereof  the  axes  of 
the  Inner  box  and  ring  are  taken  from  their  edges  on 
which  they  move,  and  the  friction  increafed,  when 
neceffary.  EF  is  the  ring  that  fupports  the  inner  box. 

GH  is  the  inner  box  j  and  I  is  one  of  its  axes,  by 
which  it  is  fufpended  on  the  ring  EF.  The  magnet 
or  needle  appears  pafting  through  the  centre  together 
wdth  a  fmall  brace  of  ivory,  that  confines  the  cap  to  its 
place.  The  card  Is  a  fingle  varnifhed  paper,  reaching 
as  far  as  the  outer  circle  of  figures,  which  is  a  circle  of 
thin  brafs  5  the  edge  whereof  is  turned  down  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  card,  to  make  it  grow  flilfi, 

O  is  a  catgut  line,  drawn  dowm  the  infide  of  the 
box,  for  determining  the  degree  upon  a  brafs  edge. 

PQRS  is  the  index  bar,  with  its  tw^o  ftlles  and  cat¬ 
gut  threads  j  which  being  taken  oiF  from  the  top  of 
the  box.  Is  placed  in  tw’o  pieces,  T  and  V,  notched 
properly  to  receive  it.  W  is  a  place  cut  out  in  the 
wood,  ferving  as  a  handle. 

The  life  of  the  azimuth  compafs  Is  for  finding  the 
fun’s  magnetical  azimuth,  or  amplitude  5  and  thence -the 
variation  of  the  compafs.  If  the  obfervation  be  for  an 
amplitude  at  fun-rlfing,  or  for  an  azimuth  before  noon,, 
apply  the  centre  of  the  Index  on  the  weft  point  of  the 
card,  within  the  box  5  fo  that  the  four  lines  on  the 
edge  of  the  card,  and  thofe  on  the  infide  of  the  box,, 
may  meet.  If  the  obfervation  be  for  the  fun’s  am¬ 
plitude  fetting,  or  an  azimuth  in  the  afternoon,  turn 
the  centre  of  the  index  right  againft  the  eaft  point  of 
the  card,  and  make  the  lines  wfithin  the  box  concur 
with  thofe  on  the  card  :  the  Inftrument  thus  fitted 
for  obfervation,  turn  the  Index  he  towards  the  fun,  till 
the  ftiadow  of  the  thread  a  e  fall  direiElly  on  the  flit  of 
the  fight,  and  on  the  line  that  is  along  the  middle  of 
the  index  :  then  will  the  inner  edge  of  the  Index  cut 
the  degree  and  minute  of  the  fun’s  magnetical  azimuth 
from  the  north  or  fouth.  But  note,  that  if,  w’hen  the 
compafs  is  thus  placed,  the  azimuth  is  lefs-  than  54®' 
i  from 
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Compafs.  from  tlie  fouth,  and  the  index  turned  towards  the  fun, 
it  will  pafs  off  the  diviffons  of  the  limb :  the  inftrument 
therefore  in  this  cafe  muff  be  turned  juft  a  quarter  of 
the  compafs,  i.  e.  the  centre  of  the  index  muft  be 
placed  on  the  north  or  fouth  point  of  the  card,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  fun  is  from  you  j  and  then  the  edge  will 


cut  the  degree  of  the  magnetic  azimuth,  or  the  fun’s 
azimuth  from  the  north,  as  before. 

The  fun’s  magnetical  amplitude  thus  found,  the  va- 
xiatlon  of  the  needle  is  thus  determined.  Being  out 
at  fea  the  15th  of  May  1717,  in  45®  north  latitude, 
the  tables  gave  me  the  fun’s  latitude  19^  north,  and 
his  eaft  amplitude  27®  25'  north  j  by  the  azimuth  com- 
.pafs,  I  find  the  fun’s  magnetical  amplitude  at  his  ri- 
fing  and  fetting  ;  and  find  he  rifes,  e*  gr*  between  the 
62d  and  63d  degree,  reckoning  from  the  north  towards 
the  eaft  point  of  the  compafs,  i.  e.  between  the  27th 
and  28th  degree,  reckoning  from  the  eaft.  The  mag¬ 
netical  amplitude,  therefore,  being  here  equal  to  the 
true  one,  the  needle  has  no  variation  *,  but  if  the  fun 
at  his  rifing  (hould  have  appeared  between  the  52d  and 
33d  degree  from  the  north  towards  the  eaft  ^  his  mag¬ 
netical  amplitude  would  then  have  been  between  37 
and  38  degrees,  i.  e.  about  ten  degrees  greater  than 
the  true  amplitude  :  therefore  the  needle  would  vary 
about  10  degrees  north-eafterly.  If  the  magnetical 
eaft  amplitude  found  by  the  inftrument  ftiould  be  lefs 
than  the  true  amplitude,  their  difference  would  fliow 
the  variation  of  the  needle  eafterly.  If  the  true  eaft 
amplitude  be  fouthward,  as  alfo  the  magnetical  ampU- 
tude,  and  this  laft  be  the  greater  •,  the  variation  of  the 
needle  will  be  north-weft  and  vice  verfa.^ 

What  has  been  fald  of  north-eaft  amplitudes  holds 
alfo  of  fouth-weft  5  and  what  of  fouth-eaft  amplitudes 
holds  of  north-weft.  Laftly,  if  amplitudes  be  found 
of  different  denominations,  €•  gt\  if  the  true  ampli¬ 
tude  be  fix  degrees  north,  and  the  magnetical  ampli¬ 
tude  be  fix  degrees  fouth  5  the  variation,  which  in 
this  cafe  is  north-weft,  will  be  equal  to  the  fum  of 
the  magnetical  and  true  amplitudes  3  underftand  the 
fame  for  weft  amplitudes. 

The  variation  may  likewlfe  be  found  from  the^  azi¬ 
muth  :  but  in  that  cafe  the  fun’s  declination,  latitude 
of  the  place,  and  his  altitude  muft  be  given,  that  his 
true  azimuth  may  be  found. 

This  inftrument  is  alfo  ufeful  in  fettling  the  ftnp  s 
wake,  in  order  to  find  the  leeway  j  and  alfo  to  find 
the  bearings  of  head-lands  and  other  objects. 

Experience  evinces,  that  the  needle  of  a  compafs, 
like  every  other  magnet,  whether  natural  or  artificial, 
continually  lofes  fomething  of  its  magnetic  powers, 
which  frequently  produces  a  difference  of  more  than  a 
point ;  and  we  may  venture  to  aflert,  that  the  great 
errors  in  (hips  reckonings  more  commonly  originate 
from  the  incorreftnefs  of  the  compafs  than  from  any 
other  caufe. 

Steel  cannot  be  too  highly  tempered  for  the  needle 
of  a  fea-compafs,  as  the  more  it  is  hardened,  the  more 
permanent  is  the  magnetlfm  it  receives  j  but  to  pre- 
ferve  the  magnetlfm,  and  of  courfe  the  polarity  of  the 
needle,  it  (hould  be  cafed  with  thin,  well-poliftied,  foft 
iron.  It  has  been  found  by  repeated  experiments,  that 
the  cafed  needle  preferves  its  magnetlfm  in  a  more 
perfe6l  degree  than  a  needle  not  cafed  3  and  perhaps 


the  magnetic  power  of  the  cafed  needle  may  increafe,  ^  Compafs. 
while  that  of  the  uncafed  needle  lofes  of  its  polarity.  — y 

This  is  not  an  opinion  haftily  adopted,  but  the  refiilt 
of  a  fair  and  judicious  trial,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Whom  the  above  obfervations  were  in  fubftance  taken, 
placed  a  cafed  and  uncafed  needle  in  a  room  for  three 
months,  having  at  firft  exa£lly  the  fame  direction,  and 
about  the  fame  degree  of  force.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  it  was  found  that  the  cafed  needle  had  not  in 
the  lead  changed  its  direftion,  while  the  uncafed  had 
varied  two  degrees,  and  its  magnetic  power  was  con- 
fiderably  dlminiffied. 

Thefe  remarks  have  the  air  of  novelty,  and  may  per¬ 
haps  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  compafs. 

But  the  defeds  of  this  inftrument  are  not  confined  to 
the  needle.  The  heavieft  brafs  compaffes  are  not  to 
be  implicitly  trufted  in  a  hollow  or  high  fea,  as  they 
have  the  box  hanging  in  two  brafs  rings,  thus  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  have  only  two  motions,  both  vertical  and  at 
right  angles  wdth  each  other  ;  by  which  confinement 
of  the  box,  upon  any  fuccuffion,  particularly  fudden 
ones,  the  card  is  always  too  much  agitated,  and  before 
it  can  recover  itfelf,'  another  jerk  prevents  it  from 
pointing  to  the  pole.  It  is  even  not  uncommon  to  fee 
the  card  uiilhipped  by  the  violence  of  the  (hip  s  pitch- 


*"^11  thefe  defers  are  abundantly  fupplied  by  giving 
the  box  a  vertical  motion  at  every  degree  and  minute 
of  the  circle,  and  combining  thefe  motions  with  a  ho¬ 
rizontal  one  of  the  box  as  wxll  as  of  the  card.  By 
this  difpofition  of  the  box,  the  effeds  of  the  jerks  on 
the  card  are  avoided,  and  it  will  always  with  fteadinefs 
point  to  the  pole.  Mr  Bernard  Romans  found  by  ex¬ 
perience,  that  the  card  not  only  is  not  in  the  fmalleft 
degree  affeded  by  the  hollow  fea,  but  that,  in  all  the 
violent  (hocks  and  whirlings  which  it  is  poflTible  for 
the  box  to  receive,  the  card  lies  as  ftill  as  in  a  room 

unaffeded  by  the  leaft  motion.  1  •  tj  1 

A  compafs  was  recently  invented  and  made  in  rloi- 
land  having  all  thefe  motions.  It  is  about  the  fize  of 
the  brafs  compafs  commonly  ufed.  The  bottom  of 
the  brafs  box,  inftead  of  being  (haped  like  a  bowd, 
muft  be  a  hollow  cone  refcmbling  the  bottom  of  a 
common  glafs  bottle  3  the  vertex  of  it  muft  be  raifed 
fo  high  as  to  leave  only  one  inch  between  the  card 
and  the  glafs  3  the  box  muft  be  of  the  ufual  depth, 
and  a  quantity  of  lead  muft  be  poured  in  the  bottom  01 
the  box,  refund  the  bafe  of  the  cone,  which  fecures  it 
on  the  ftile  whereon  it  traverfes. 

This  ftile  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  centre  01  a  Iquare 
wooden  box,  like  the  common  compafs,  but  with  a 
thicker  bottom.  The  ftile  is  made  of  brafs,  about  fix 
inches  long,  round,  and  one-third  of  an  inch  thick, 
having  its  head  blunt  like  that  of  a  fewing  thimble, 
and  of  a  fine  polifti,  and  placed  perpendicular.  X  he 
inner  vertex  of  the  cone  muft  likewife  be  well  polic¬ 
ed-  The  vertical  part  of  the  cone  ought  to  be  luth- 
ciently  thick  to  allow  a  well-poliffied  cavity  for  hold¬ 
ing  a  (liort  ftile,  proceeding  from  the  centre  ot  the 
card  on  which  it  traverfes.  “  The  coir.pafs  I  faw, 
(fays  Mr  Romans),  was  fo  conftruaed  3  but  I  fee  no 
reafon  why  the  ftile  might  not  proceed  frorn  the  centre 
of  the  vertex  of  the  cone,  and  fo  be  received  by  the 

card  the  common  way.  The  needle  muft  be  a  mag¬ 
netic 
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fjompafs.  nctlc  bar,  blunt  at  each  end  *,  the  glafs 

-  put  on  in  the  common  way.” 

The  above  gentleman  informs  us  that  a  fimilar  com- 
pafs  was  fubmitted  to  his  infpeaioii  by  the  captain  of 
a  Hoop  of  war,  who  declared  that  during  a  hard  gale 
of  fome  days  continuance,  he  had  no  other  com  pals 
that  was  of  the  finalleft  ufe.  In  the  opinion  ot  Mr 
Romans  the  account  was  not  exaggerated,^m  which 
conclufion  we  are  difpofed  to  join  iffue  with  him. 

Yet  Mr  Nicholfon  in  his  interefting  journal  is  ot  an 
oppofite  fentiment,  who  believes  that  the  compafs  is 
very  little  difturbed  by  tilting  the  box  on  one  fide,  but 
very  much  by  fudden  changes  of  place  in  a  horizontal 
diredion  j  that  provifion  made  againft  the  latter  in  a 
fcientific  manner  is  the  chief  requifite  in  a  well  con- 
ftruded  inftrument  of  this  nature  j  and  that  no  other 
provifion  is  necelTary  than  good  workmanfiiip  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  common  conftruftion,  and  properly  adj^ulx- 
ing  the  w^eight  refpe^ling  the  centres  and  axes  of  fu- 
fpenfion.  He  conceives  it  will  improve  the  compafs 
very  much  to  make  the  needle  flat  and  thin,  and  to 
fufpend  it,  not  in  the  common  way,  with  its  flat  fide, 
but  with  its  edge  uppermoft  ;  for  as  it  is  knowm  that 
hard  fteel  retains  its  magnetifm  longer  than  foft,  it 
follows  that,  except  both  fides  of  a  needle  be  equally 
bard,  the  magnetic  virtue  will  incline  towards  the 
harder  fide  in  procefs  of  time. 

The  Chinefe  compafs  has  fome  advantages  over 
the  European,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  length  of 
the  needle,  and  the  manner  of  its  fufpenfion.  Th^e 
needle  of  the  Chinefe  feldom  exceeds  an  inch  in  length, 
and  is  fcarcely  a  line  in  thicknefs.  It  is  poifed  with 
great  nicety,  and  is  remarkably  fenfible.  This  is 
effe6led  by  the  following  contrivance. 

A  piece  of  thin  copper  is  ftrapped  round  the  centre 
of  the  needle.  1lfis  copper  is  rivetted  by  its  edges  to 
the  upper  part  of  a  fmall  hemifpherical  cup  of  the  fame 
metal,  turned  dowmwards.  The  cup  thus  inverted 
ferves  as  a  focket  to  receive  a  fteel  pivot  rifing  from  a 
cavity  made  in  a  round  piece  of  light  wood  or  cork, 
which  forms  the  compafs-box.  ^  I'he  furfaces  of  the 
focket  and  pivot,  intended  to  coincide,  are  highly  po- 
lilhed,  to  prevent  friftion  as  much  as  poflible.  The 
cup  has  a  proportionably  broad  margin,  which  not 
only  adds  to  its  weight,  but  from  its  horizontal  pofi- 
tion  tends  to  keep  the  centre  of  gravity  in  every  fitua- 
tion  of  the  compafs,  nearly  coinciding  with  the  centre 
of  fufpenfion.  The  cavity  in  which  the  needle  is  fu- 
fpended,  is  circular,  and  little  more  than  capable  to 
remove  the  needle,  cup  and  pivot. ^  A  thin  piece  of 
tranfparent  talc  is  placed  over  the  cavity,  which  hin¬ 
ders  the  needle  from  being  affected  by  the  motion  of 
the  external  air  j  but  allows  the  apparent  motion  of 
the  former  to  be  eafily  obferved.  The  fmall  fliort 
needle  of  the  Chinefe  has  a  fingular  advantage  over 
thofe  commonly  ufed  in  Europe,  in  refpea  of  the  dip 
towards  the  horizon  ;  wHch,  in  the  latter,  requires 
that  cfte  extremity  of  the  needle  ftiould  be  made  fo 
much  heavier  than  the  other  as  will  fufficiently  counter- 
aft  the  magnetic  attraftion.  This  being  different  in 
differents  parts  of  the  w^orld,  the  needle  can  only  be 
accurately  true  at  the  place  for  which  it  has  been  con- 
ftrufted.  But  in  fliort  and  light  needles,  fufpended 
^fter  the  Chinefe  manner,  the  weight  below  the  point 
of  fufpenfion  is  more  than  fufRcient  to  overcome  the 
VoL.  VI.  Part  I. 
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and  cover  are  magnetic  dip  in  all  fituations  of  the  globe  ;  and  confe- 
quently  fuch  needles  will  never  deviate  irom  tneir  no* 
rizontal  pofition. 

Compass  is  alfo  an  Inftiument  of  confiderable  ule  in 
furveying  land,  dialing,  &.c. 

Its  ftrufture,  in  the  main,  is  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  mariner’s  compafs  *,  confifting  like  that  of  a  box 
and  needle  :  the  principal  difference  confifts  in  this, 
that  inftead  of  the  needle’s  being  fitted  into  the  caid, 
and  playing  with  it  on  a  pivot,  it  here  plays  alope  J 
the  card  being  drawn  on  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  a 
circle  divided  into  360  degrees  on  the  limb.  See  fig.  5.  plate  CL. 
This  inftrumeiit  is  of  obvious  ufe  to  travellers,  to  di- 
reft  them  in  their  road  j  and  to  miners,  to  Ihow  them 
what  way  to  dig,  with  other  confiderable  ufes. 

1 .  To  take  the  declination  of  a  wall  by  the  Compafs, 

Apply  that  fide  of  the  compafs  whereon  the  north  is 
marked  along  the  fide  of  the  wall  ;  the  number  of  de- 
grees  over  which  the  north  end  of  the  needle  fixes 
will  be  the  declination  of  the  wall,  and  on  that  fide 
e.  gr.  if  the  north  point  of  the  needle  tends  towards 
the  north,  that  wall  may  be  ftione  on  by  the  fun  at 
noon  j  if  it  fix  over  fifty  degrees,  counting  from  the 
north  towards  the  eaft,  the  declination  is  fo  many  de¬ 
grees  from  north  tow^ards  eaft. 

But  fince  the  needle  itfelf  declines  from  tEe  nortll 
towards  the  weft,  with  us,  13®$  it  muft  be  noted, 
that  to  retrieve  the  irregularity,  i  are  always  to  be 
added  to  the  degrees  fhown  by  the  needle,  when  the 
declination  of  the  wall  is  towards  the  eaft  \  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  when  the  declination  is  towards  the  weft,  the  de¬ 
clination  of  the  needle  is  to  be  fubtrafted. 

2.  To  take  an  angle  with  the  Compafs,  Suppofe  the 
angle  required  be  DAE,  fig.^  4.  apply  that  fide  of  the 
compafs  wEereon  the  north  is  marked  to  one  of  the 
lines  AD  j  when  the  needle  refts,  obferve  the  degrees 
at  which  its  north  point  ftands,  which  fuppofe  80  :  fo 


many  degrees  does  the  line  decline  from  the  meridian. 
In  the  fame  manner  take  the  declination  of  the  line 
AE,  which  fuppofe  215®  fubtraft  8o^  from  215®, 
the  remainder  is  135°  >  which  fubtrafted  from  180  ^ 
there  w^ill  remain  45°  j  the  quantity  of  the  angle  re¬ 
quired.  But.  if  the  difference  between  the  declination 
of  the  tvvo  lines  exceed  180^;  in  that  cafe,  180  muft 
be  fubtrafted  from  that  difference  j  the  remainder  then 
is  the  angle  required. 

In  meafuring  angles  by  the  compafs,  there  needs 
not  any  regard  be  bad  to  the  variation  ^  that  being  fup- 
pofed  the  fame  in  all  the  lines  of  the  angles. 

3.  To  take  a  plot  of  a  field  by  the  Compafs,  Suppofe 
the  field  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  fig.  10.  for  the  greater  ac¬ 
curacy  let  there  be  two  fights  fitted  to  the  meridian 
line  of  the  compafs;  place  it  horizontally,  and  through 
the  fights  look  along  the  fide  AB,  or  a  line  parallel  to 
it  ;  applying  the  eye  to  the  fight  at  the  fouth  point 
of  the  compafs.  Draw  a  rough  Iketch  of  the  field  by 
the  eye,  and  on  the  correfponding  line^  enter  down  the 
degree  to  which  the  needle  points,  which  fuppofe  90®.; 
meafure  the  length  of  the  fide,  and  enter  that  too, 
wEich  fuppofe  lo  chains. 

In  this  manner  proceed  with  all  the  reft  of  the  fides 
and  angles  of  the  field  ;  the  fides,  which  fuppofe  70, 
65,  70,  44,  50  fathom  ;  and  the  angles,  which  fup¬ 
pofe  30,  100,  130,  240,  300  degrees.  To  protraft 
the  field,  fet  down  the  feveral  angles  obferved,  one 
3  A, 
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fubtrad  the  leffer  from  the  next  about  a  foot  long,  bearing  three  curfors  ;  to  one  ot  Compaffes. 

-  -  '  which  may  be  fcrewed  points  of  any  kind  .  to  the 


Compafs,  after  another,  and  - . .  - 

tompafles.  greater  :  thus  will  you  have  the  quantity  01  the  leveral 
I - -  tuglcs,  and  the  length  of  the  lines  that  include  them. 

For  the  reft,  fee  Geometry. 

Note.  All  the  angles  of  the  figure  taken  together, 
muft  make  twice  as  many  right  angles  ^  abating  two 
if  no  miftake  has  been  committed. 

Azimuth  Compass,  See  Azimuth. 

CoMPASs-Dials,  are  fmall  horizontal  dials,  fitted  in 
brafs  or  filver  boxes,  for  the  pocket,  to  fliow  the  hour 
of  the  day,  by  the  direaion  of  a  needle  that  indicates 
how  to  place  them  right,  by  turning  the  dial  about  till 
the  cock  or  ftyle  ftands  diredly  over  the  needle  >  but 
thefe  can  never  be  very  exaa,  becaufe  of  the  variation 
of  the  needle  itfelf.  See  Compass  and  Dialing. 

COMPASSES,  or  Pair  of  Compasses^  a  mathe¬ 
matical  inftrument  for  defcribing  circles,  meafuring 

^^Tbe  common  compalTes  confift  of  two  lharp-pointed 
branches  or  legs  of  iron,  fteel,  brafs,  or  other  meta  , 
ioined  together  at  the  top  by  a  rivet,  whereon  they 
move  as  on  a  centre.  Thofe  cotnpaffes  are  ot  the 
beft  fort  in  which  the  pin  or  axle  on  which  the  joint 
turns,  and  alfo  half  the  joint  itfelf,  is  made  of  fteel,  as 
the  oppofite  metals  wear  more  equably.  The  perfec¬ 
tion  of  them  may  be  known  by  the  eafy  and  uniform 
opening  and  (hutting  of  their  legs  one  of  which  is 
fometimes  made  to  take  in  and  out,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  two  other  points  to  defcribe  with  ink,  black- 

lead  or  other  materials.  ^ 

There  are  now  ufed  compaffes  of  various  kinds  and 
contrivances,  accommodated  to  the  various  ufes  they 

are  intended  for  3  as,  1  n  rr 

COMPASSESS  of  three  Legs,  or  Triatigular  Co?npaJfes, 
are,  fetting  afide  the  excefs  of  a  leg,  of  the  fame  ftruc- 
ture  with  the  common  ones  3  their  ufe  being  to  tai^e 
three  points  at  once,  and  fo  to  form  triangles  3  to 
lay  dowm  three  pofitions  of  a  map,  to  be  copied  at 

once,  &c.  ^  ^  ,  ,  t 

Beam^CoMPASSES  confift  of  a  long  branch,  or  beam, 
made  of  brafs  or  wood,  carrying  tvvo  brafs  curfors, 
the  one  fixed  at  one  end,  the  other  Aiding  along  the 
beam,  with  a  fcrew  to  faften  it  occafionally.  To  the 
curfors  may  be  fcrewed  points  of  any  kind,  whether 
fteel  for  pencils,  or  the  like.  It  is  ufed  to  draw  large 
circles,  to  take  great  extents,  &c.  To  the  fixed  curlor 
is  fometimes  applied  an  adjufting  or  micrometer  ictew, 
bv  which  an  extent  is  obtained  to  extreme  nicety. 
Mr  Jones  of  Holborii  has  made  beam-compaffes  to  ad- 
juft  to  the  of  an  inch. 

Caliber  Compasses,  See  Caliber.  ^ 

Clochmaher'^s  Compasses  are  joined  like  the  com- 
mon  compares,  with  a  quadrant,  or  bow,  like  the  fpring 
compares  3  only  of  different  ufe,  ferviiig  here  to  keep 
the  inftrument  firm  at  any  opening.  They  are  made 
very  ftrong,  with  the  points  of  their  legs  of  well  tem¬ 
pered  fteel,  as  being  ufed  to  draw  lines  on  pafteboard 

^fa^rzca!  and  Spherical  Compasses,  confift  of  four 
branches,  joined  in  a  centre,  two  of  which  are  circular, 
and  two  fiat,  a  little  bent  on  the  ends  :  their  ufe  is  to 
take  the  diameter,  thicknefs,  or  caliber  of  round  or 
cylindric  bodies  3  fuch  as  cannons,  pipes,  &c. 

-me  CL.  Eliptic  Compass^.  Their  ufe  is  to  draw  d.pK 
fig-  p*  or  ovals  of  any  kind  ;  they  confift  of  a  be^m  AB 


bottom  of  the  other  two  are  rivetted  two  Aiding  dove- 
tails,  adjufted  in  grooves  made  in  the  crofs  branches  of 
the  beam.  The  dove-tails  having  a  motion  every  way, 
by  turning  about  the  long  branch,  go  backwards  and 
forwards  along  the  crofs  ;  fo  that  when  the  beam  has 
gone  half-way  about,  one  of  thefe  will  have  moved  the 
whole  length  of  one  of  the  branches;  aud  when  the 
beam  has  got  quite  round,  the  fame  dove-tail  has  got 
back  the  whole  length  of  the  branch.  Underhand  the 
fame  of  the  other  dove-tail. 

Note.  The  diftance  between  the  two  Aiding  dove¬ 
tails  is  the  diftance  between  the  two  foci  of  the  elipfis; 
fo  that  by  changing  that  diftance,  the  elipfis  will  be 
rounded  or  Aenderer.  Under  the  ends  of  the  branches 
of  the  crofs  are  placed  four  fteel  points  to  keep  it  fall. 

The  ufe  of  this  compafs  is  eafy  ;  by  turning  round 
the  long  branch,  the  ink,  pencil,  or  other  point,  will 
draw  the  elipfis  required.  Its  figure  ftiows  both  its 
ufe  and  conftruiftion. 

German  Compasses  have  their  legs  a  little  bent  out- 
wards,  towards  the  top ;  fo  that  when  ftiut,  the  points 

only  meet.  ^ 

Hair  Compasses  are  fo  contrived  within  lide  by  a 
fmall  adjufting  fcrew  to  one  of  the  legs,  as  to  take  an 
extent  to  a  hair’s  breadth. 

Lapidary's  Compasses  are  a  piece  of  wood,  in  form 
of  the  fliaft  of  a  plane,  cleft  at  top,  as  far  as  half  its 
length  3  with  this  they  meafure  the  angles,  &c.  of 
jew’cls  and  precious  ftones,  as  they  cut  them.  There 
is  in  the  cleft  a  little  brafs  rule,  fattened  there  at  one 
end  by  a  pin  3  but  fo  that  it  may  be  moved  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  brafs  level :  with  this  kind  of  fquare  they  take 
the  angles  of  the  ftones,  laying  them  on  the  Ihaft  as 

they  cut  them.  l.  r  •  •  .  r 

Proportional  Compasses  are  thofe  whole  joint  lies 
between  the  points  terminating  each  leg:  they  are 
either  Ample  or  compound.  In  the  former  fort  the 
centre  is  fixed,  fo  that  one  pair  of  thefe  ferves  only  for 
one  proportion. 

Compound  proportional  Compasses  confift  ot  two  parts  Plate  CLI. 
or  fides  of  brafs,  which  lie  upon  each  other  fo  nicely  H-  <=• 
as  to  appear  but  one  w’hen  they  are  Arut.  Thefe  fides 
eafily  open,  and  move  about  a  centre,  which  is  itfelf 
moveable  in  a  hollow  canal  cut  through  the  greateft 
part  of  their  length.  To  this  centre  on  each  fide  is 
affixed  a  Aiding  piece  A  of  a  fmall  length,  with  a  fine 
line  drawn  on  it  ferving  as  an  index,  to  be  fet  againft 
other  lines  or  divifions  placed  upon  the  compaffes  on 
both  fides.  Thefe  lines  are  l.  A  line  of  lines.  2.  A 
line  of  fuperficies,  areas,  or  planes.  3.  A  line  of  folids. 

4.  A  line  of  circles,  or  rather  of  polygons  to  be  in- 
feribed  in  circles.  Thefe  lines  are  all  unequally  di¬ 
vided  ;  the  thre^  firft  from  l  to  20,  the  laft  from  6  to- 
20.  Their  ufes  are  as  follow  :  .  _  _  _ 

By  the  line  of  lines  you  divide  a  given  line  into  any 
number  of  equal  parts ;  for  by  placing  the  index  A 
againft  l,  and  ferewing  it  faft,  if  you  open  the  com- 
pkes,  then  the  diftance  between  the  points  at  each  end 
will  be  equal.  If  you  place  the  index  againft  2,  and 
open  the  compaffes,  the  diftance  between  the  points  of 
the  longer  legs  B  B,  will  be  twice  the  diftance  be¬ 
tween  the  fhorter  ones  C  C ;  and  thus  a  line  is  bifeaed,. 
or  divided  into  two  equal  parts.  If  the  index  be  placed 

againli 
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Compares,  againft  5,  and  the  compafles  opened,  the  diftances  be 
tween  the  points  will  be  as  3  to  i,  and  fo  a  line  is  di¬ 
vided  into  3  equal  parts  5  and  fo  you  proceed  for  any 
other  number  of  parts  under  10. 

The  numbers  of  the  line  of  planes  anfwer  to  the 
fquares  of  thofe  In  the  line  of  lines  5  for  becaufe  fuper- 
ficies  or  planes  are  to  each  other  as  the  fquares  of  their 
like  lides  5  therefore,  if  the  index  be  placed  againft 
t  in  the  line  of  planes,  the  diftance  between  the 
fmall  points  will  be  the  ftde  of  a  plane  whofe  area  is 
one  ’y  but  the  diftance  of  the  larger  points  will  be  the 
like  ftde  of  a  plane  whofe  area  is  two  5  or  twice  as 
large.  If  the  index  be  placed  at  3,  and  the  compafles 
opened,  the  diftances  between  the  points  at  each  end 
will  be  the  like  fide  of  planes  whofe  areas  are  as  i  to  3  5 
and  fo  of  others. 

The  numbers  of  the  line  of  folids  anfwer  to  the 
cubes  of  thofe  of  the  line  of  lines  j  becaufe  all  folids 
are  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  tlieir  ftdes  or  diame¬ 
ters:  therefore,  if  the  index  be  placed  to  number  2,  3,  4, 
&c.  in  the  line  of  folids,  the  diftance  between  the  leffer 
and  larger  points  will  be  the  like  ftdes  of  folids,  which 
are  to  each  other  as  i  to  2,  i  to  3,  i  to  4,  &c.  For 
example  j  If  the  index  be  placed  at  10,  and  the  com- 
paffes  be  opened  fo  'that  the  fmall  points  may  take  the 
diameter  of  a  bullet  whofe  weight  is  one  ounce,  the 
diftance  between  the  large  points  will  be  the  diameter 
of  a  bullet  or  globe  of  10  ounces,  or  which  is  10  times 
as  large. 

Laftly,  The  numbers  in  the  line  of  circles  are  the 
ftdes  of  polygons  to  be  infcribed  in  a  given  circle,  or 
by  which  a  qircle  may  be  divided  into  the  equal  parts, 
from  6  to  20.  Thus,  If  the  Index  be  placed  at  6. 
the  points  of  the  compaflfes  at  either  end,  when  opened 
to  the  radius  of  a  given  circle,  will  contain  the  ftde 
of  a  hexagon,  or  divide  the  circle  into  fix  equal 
parts.  If  the  index  be  placed  againft  7,  and  the  com- 
paflfes  opened  fo  that  the  larger  points  may  take  in  the 
radius  of  the  circle,  then  the  ftiorter  points  will  divide 
the  circle  into  feven  equal  parts^for  infcribing  a  hep¬ 
tagon.  Again,  placing  the  Index  to  8,  and  opening 
the  compalTes,  the  larger  points  will  contain  the  radius, 
and  the  lefler  points  divide  the  circle  into  eight  equal 
parts  for  infcribing  an  o6lagon  or  fquare.  And  thus 
you  may  proceed  for  others. 

Proportiofial  Compasses  with  the  feBor  lines.  The 
ftrufture  of  thefe  is  fo  like  that  of  the  common  propor¬ 
tional  compafles,  only  a  little  nicer,  that  it  needs  no 
particular  defeription.  The  lines  on  the  firft  face  are 
the  line  of  lines,  marked  lines  ;  it  Is  divided  into  100 
equal  parts,  every  tenth  numbered  :  and  the  line  of 
chords,  w^hich  goes  to  60®,  is  marked  chords.  On  the 
other  face  are  a  line  of  lines  to  90°,  and  a  line  of 
tangents  to  45®,  On  one  fide  are 
45^^  to  71®  34'*  on  the  other, 

70®  30'. 

For  the  ufe  of  thefe  compaflTes  :  r.  To  divide  a  line 
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into  any  number  of  equal  parts  lefs  than  loc  :  divide 
joo  by  the  number  of  parts  required^  flip  the  curfor  till 
the  line  on  the  Hiding  dove-tail  be  againft  the  quotient 
on  the  line  of  lines:  then,  the  whole  line  being  taken 
between  the  points  of  the  compaflTes  moft  remote  from 
the  centre, ^  the  aperture  of  the  other  will  (how  the  di- 
vifton  required.  2.  A  right  line  given,  fuppofed  to  be 
divided  into  lOO  parts,  to  take  any  number  of  thofe 


parts  \  flip  the  line  on  the  Aiding  dove-tail  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  parts  required  :  the  whole  line  being  taken  be¬ 
tween  the  points  fartheft  from  the  centre,  the  aperture 
of  the  other  two  will  include  the  number  of  diviftons 
required.  3.  The  radius  being  given,  to  find  the 
chord  of  any  arch  under  60°  j  flip  the  line  on  the  Hid¬ 
ing  dove-tail  to  the  degrees  required  on  the  line  of 
chords  :  the  radius  being  taken  between  the  points  far¬ 
theft  from  the  centre  of  the  curfor  j  the  aperture  of 
the  other  line  will  be  the  chord  required,  provided  the 
number  of  degrees  be  greater  than  29  ;  if  it  be  lefs, 
the  aperture  taken  from  the  radius  will  leave  the  chord 
required.  4*  ^f  the  chord  of  an  arch  under  60^  be 
given,  and  the  radius  required  j  flip  the  line  on  the 


dove-tail  to  the  degrees  given  on  the  line  of  chords 


the  given  chord  being  taken  between  the  two  points 
next  the  curfor,  the  aperture  of  the  other  wftU  be  the 
radius  required.  5.  The  radius  being  given,  to  find 
the  fine  of  any  number  of  degrees  \  flip  the  line  on 
the  dove-tail  to  the  degree  on  the  line  of  fines  whofe 
fine  Is  required  :  the  radius  taken  between  the  points 
furtheft  from  the  curfor,  the  aperture  of  the  other  will 
give  the  fine  of  the  angle  required.  But  if  the  fine 
fought  be  lefs  than  30^,  the  difference  of  the  apertures 
of  the  oppofite  points  will  be  the  fine  required,  6.  The 
radius  being  given,  to  find  the  tangent  of  any  number 
of  degrees  under  71  :  if  the  tangent  required  be  under 
26°  30',  then  flip  the  line  on  the  dove-tail  to  the  de¬ 
gree  propofed  on  the  tangent  line  j  the  radius  taken 
betw^een  the  points  fartheft  from  the  curfor,  the  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  others  will  be  the  tangent  of  the  degrees 
required  5  if  the  tangent  required  be  above  26®  30' 
but  under  45°,  the  line  on  the  curfor  muft  be  flipped 
to  the  degrees  given  on  the  tangent  line ;  then  the  ra¬ 
dius  being  taken  betw^een  the  points  furtheft  from  the 
curfor,  the  aperture  of  the  others  will  be  the  tangent. 
If  the  tangent  required  be  greater  than  45*^,  but  lefs 
than  56^  20',  flip  the  notch  on  the  tangent  fide  of  the 
turned-cheek  to  the  degree  o  in  the  tangent  line  on 
the  fide  of  the  compafs  j  the  radius  taken  between  the 
points  furtheft  from  the  curfor  5  the  difference  between 
the  aperture  of  the  other  and  thefe,  added  together, 
will  be  the  tangent  required.  Thus,  for  the  tangents 
of  the  degrees  under  71.  After  the  like  manner 
may  the  fccant  of  any  number  of  degrees  under  71  be 
found. 

Mr  Heath,  a  mathematical  inftrument-maker  in 
London,  conftru(fted  a  pair  of  proportional  compafles, 
In  1746,  with  a  curious  and  ufeful  contrivance  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  Ihorter  legs  from  changing  their  pofition, 
wlien  thefe  compaflTes  were  ufed.  It  confided  of  a 
fmall  beam  foldered  to  a  ferew,  and  running  parallel  to 
the  leg  of  the  compaflTes,  nearly  of  the  length  of  the 
groove  j  in  this  beam  a  flit  was  made,  which  admitted 
of  a  fliding-nut,  the  other  end  of  which  fell  into  a  hole 
in  the  bottom  of  the  ferew,  belonging  to  the  great  nut 
of  the  compaflTes.  The  ferew-pin  of  the  beam  paffed 
through  an  adjufter,  by  means  of  which  the  mark  on 
the  Aider  might  be  brought  exa611y  to  any  divifion.  But 
the  proportional  compafes  have  been  much  out  of  ufe 
fince  the  invention  of  the  fe6lor. 

Spring  Compasses^  or  dividers  ^  thofe  with  an 
arched  head,  which  by  its  fpring  opens  the  legs  5  the 
opening  being  directed  by  a  circular  ferew  faftened  to 
one  of  the  legs,  and  let  through  the  other,  worked 
3  ^  with 
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Corapaffes  with  a  nut.  Thefe  coinpalTes  are  made  of  hardened 
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IrifeBitig  Compasses  confift  of  two  central  rules, 
and  an  arch  of  ciicles  of  120  degrees,  immoveable, 
with  its  radius,  which  is  faftened  with  one  of  the 
central  rules  like  the  two  legs  of  a  feaor,  that  the  cen¬ 
tral  rule  may  be  carried  through  all  the  points  of  the 
circumference  or  the  arch.  The  radius  and  rule  (liould 
be  as  thin  as  poflible  j  and  the  rule  faftened  to  the  ra¬ 
dius  (hould  be  hammered  cold,  to  attain  the  greater 
elafticity  *,  and  the  breadth  of  the  central  rule  fhould 
be  triple  that  of  the  radius  j  there  muft  alfo  be  a  groove 
in  this  rule,  with  a  dove-tail  faftened  on  it  for  its  mo¬ 
tion,  and  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  each  rule.  The  ufe  of 
this  inrtrument  is  to  facilitate  th^  trifc6lion  of  angles 
geometrically  5  and  it  is  faid  to  have  been  invented  by 
M.  Targen  for  that  purpofe. 

Yarn^vp  Compasses,  The  body  of  this  inftrument 
is  like  the  common  compaffes  ;  but  towards  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  legs,  without-ftde,  are  added  two  other 
points  befides  the  ufual  ones  *,  the  one  whereof  carries 
a  drawing-pen  point,  and  the  other  a  port-crayon,  both 
adjufted  ib  as  to  turn  round,  and  be  in  the  way  of  ufe, 
or  out  of  it,  as  occafion  requires.  Thefe  compafies 
have  been  contrived  to  fave  the  trouble  of  changing 
the  points. 

COMPASSION,  or  Commiseration,  in  Ethics,  a 
mixed  paftion  compounded  of  love  and  forrow,  and 
excited  by  the  fight  or  recital  of  diftrefs.  Hobbes 
makes  this  a  merely  (elfifh  paftion,  ?nd  defines^  it,  as 
being  fear  for  oiirfelves  3  Hutchefon  relolves  it  into 
inftlna  ;  but  Dr  Butler  much  more  properly  confiders 
compaflion  as  an  original,  diftindl,  particular  affeefion 
in  human  nature. 

COMPATIBLE,  fomething  that  may  fult  or  con- 
lift  with  another.  See  Incompatible. 

COMPEIGNE,  a  handfome  towm  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Oife,  with  a  palace,  or  caftle, 
where  the  king  often  refided.  The  maid  of  Orleans 
was  taken  prlfoner  here  in  143^*  feated  on  the 

river  Oife,  near  a  large  foreft.  E.  Long.  2.  55.  N. 
Lat.  49.  25.  It  ftands  about  45  miles  north-eaft  of 
Paris. 

COMPENDIUM,  in  matters  of  literature,  denotes 
much  the  fame  as  epitome  or  abridgment.  See  A- 

BRIDGMENT. 

COMPENSATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  an  aaion 
whereby  any  thing  is  admitted  as  an  equivalent  to 
another. 

Compensation,  in  Law.  When  the  fiime  perfon  is 
debtor  and  creditor  to  another,  the  mutual  obligations, 
if  they  are  for  equal  fums,  are  extinguifhed  by  com- 
penfation  3  if  for  unequal,  the  lefter  obligation  is  ex- 
tinguilhed,  and  the  greater  diminiftied,  as  far  as  the 
concourfe  of  debt  and  credit  goes. 

COMPETENCE,  or  Competency,  in  a  general 
fenfe,  fuch  a  quantity  of  any  thing  as  is  fufficlent. 

Competency,  in  Law,  the  right  or  authority  of  a 
judge,  whereby  he  takes  cognizance  of  any  thing. 

COMPETENTES,  an  order  of  catechumens,  in 
the  primitive  Chrlftian  church,  being  the  immediate 
candidates  for  baptifrn.  See  Catechumen. 

COMPETITION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  the  fame 
with  rlvallhip,  or  w'hen  two  or  more  perfons  contend 
for  the  fame  thing. 


Complex, 


Competition,  in  Scots  Law.  In  efeheats,  fee  Law, 

Part  III.  N®  clxvi.  17,  &c.  In  confirmations  by  the 
fuperior,  in  refignations,  and  in  peifonal  rights  of 

lands,  ibid,  clxviii.  5 — 9.  In  inhibitions,  in  adjudica-  - - ^ 

tion,  amongft  affignees,  arrefters,  and  poinders,  tbid, 
clxxl.  6.  clxxii.  3.  clxxvii.  2.  clxxvlii.  8,  9,  10.  A- 
mongft  creditors  of  a  defunct,  clxxxi.  19* 

COMPITALIA,  or  CoMPiTALiTA,  feafts  held 
among  the  ancients  in  honour  of  the  lares.  The  word 
comes  from  the  Latin  compituin,  a  crofs-way  3  becaufe 
the  feaft  was  held  in  the  meeting  of  feveral  roads. 

The  compitaiia  are  more  ancient  than  the  building  of 
Rome.  Dionyfius  Halicarnafleus,  and  Pliny,  indeed, 
fay,  they  were  inftltuted  by  Serviu's  Tullius 3  but  this 
only  fignines  that  they  were  then  introduced  into 
Rome.  The'  feaft  being  moveable,  the  day  whereon 
it  was  to  be  obferved  was  proclaimed  every  year.  It 
was  ordinarily  held  on  the  4^!*  iiones  of  Fe¬ 

bruary,  i.  e.  on  the  2d  of  that  month.  Macrobius 
obferves,  that  they  were  held  not  only  in  honour 
of  the  lares,  bat  alfo  of  mania,  madnefs.  I  he  priefts 
who  officiated  at  them  were  flaves  and  liberti,  and 
the  facrifice  a  fow.  Fliey  were  re-eftabliftied,  after 
a  long  negleiT,  by  Tarquin  the  Proud,  on  occalion 
of  an  anfwer  of  the  oracle,  that  they  Jhould  jacrifee 
heads  for  heads;  i.  e.  that  for  the  health  and  pioipe- 
rity  of  each  family,  children  were  to  be  facnficed  : 
but  Brutus,  after  expelling  the  kings,  in  lieu  of  thofe 
barbarous  vidllms  fubftituted  the  heads  of  garlic  and 
poppy  3  thus  fatisfying  the  oracle  which  had  enjoined 
capita,  heads.  During  the  celebration  of  this  feaft, 
each  family  placed  at  the  door  of  their  houfe  the 
ftatue  of  the  goddefs  Mama:  they  alfo  hung  up  at 
their  doors  figures  of  wool,  reprelenting  men  and  wo¬ 
men  3  accompanying  them  with  fupplications  that  the 
lares  and  mania  would  be  contented  with  thofe  figures, 
and  fpare  the  people  of  the  houfe. 

COMPLEMENl',  in  Geometry,  is  what  remains 
of  the  quadrant  of  a  circle,  or  90®,  after  any  certain 
arch  has  been  taken  away  from  it.  Thus,  if  the  -arch 
taken  away  be  4^^>  complement  is  50  3  becaufe 
50+40=90.  The  fine  of  the  complement  of  an 
arch  is  called  the  cojine,  and  that  of  the  tangent  the 

cotangent^  Scc.  . 

COMPLETUS  FLOS,  in  Botany.  A  flower  is  faid 
to  be  complete,  which  is  provided  with  both  the  co¬ 
vers,  viz.  the  calyx  or  ftower-cup,  and  the  petals.  1  he 
term  was  invented  by  Vaillant,  and  is  fynonymous  with 
calyculatus  fios  in  Linnams.  Berkenhout  erroneoully 
confounds  it  with  the  auBus  and  calyculatus  calyx  of  the 
fame  author. 

COMPLEX,  in  a  more  general  fenfe,  a  term  lyno- 
nymous  w  ith  compound  3  though  in  ftri£tnefs  of  fpeech 
there  is  fome  difference. 

Complex  is  properly  applied  where  a  thing  contains 
many  others,  or  confifts  of  different  parts  not  really  di- 
ftina  from  each  other,  but  only  imaginanly,  or  in 
our  conceptions.  In  this  fenfe  the  foul  may  be  faid 
to  be  complex,  in  refpedl:  of  the  underftanding  and 
will,  which  are  two  things  that  our  reafon  alone  diftin- 

gui flies  in  it.  j  1  r  r 

Complex  Yerm  or  Idea,  is  a  term  compounded  ot  ie- 
veral  ftmple  or  incomplex  ones.  This  in  the  propofi^ 
tion,  A  jujl  God  cannot  leave  crimes  unpunifljed ;  the 
fubiea  of  this  propofttion,  viz.  a  juJl  God,  is  a  com- 

pley. 
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Complex-  plex  term,  or  flands  for  a  complex  Idea  compofed  of 
ion.  fjmple  or  incomplex  ones,  viz.  God jujl. 

'  COMPLEXION,  among  phyficians,  the  tempera¬ 
ment,  habitude,  and  natural  dilpofition,  or  the  body  5 
but  more  often  the  colour  of  the  face  and  {kin. 

Few  queftions  In  philofophy  have  engaged  the  at¬ 
tention  of  naturalids  more  than  the  diverfities  among 
the  human  fpecies,  among  which  that  of  colour  is  the 
moil  remarkable.  The  great  differences  in  this  refpea 
have  given  occafion  to  ieveral  authors  to  aflert,  that 
the  whole  human  race  have  not  fprung  from  one  origi¬ 
nal-,  but  that  as  many  different  fpecies  of  men  xvere  at 
firfl  created  as  there  are  now  different  colours  to  be 
found  among  them.  Under  the  article  America,  N  8 1 

_ 100,  we  have  fliown  that  all  the  arguments  which 

can  be  brought  for  fpecific  differences  among  man¬ 
kind,  whether  drawn  Lorn  a  difference  of  colour,  fla- 
ture,  or  difpofition,  mull  neceffarily  be  inconclufive. 
It  remains,  however,  a  matter  of  no  fmall  difficulty  to 
account  for  the  remarkable  variations  of  colour  that 
are  to  be  found  among  different  nations.  On  tViis  fub- 
jea  Dr  Hunter  has  publiffied  a  thefis,  In  which  he 
coiifiders  the  matter  more  accurately  than  has  com¬ 
monly  been  done,  and  determines  abfolutely  againff:  any 
fpecific  difference  among  mankind.  He  introduces  his 
fubje61  by  obferving,  that  when  the  queflion  has  been 
agitated,  whether  all  the  human  race  conffituted  only 
one  fpecies  or  not,  much  confufion  has  arifen  from  the 
fenfe  in  which  the  term  fpecies  has  been  adopted.  He 
therefore  thinks  it  neceffwy  to  fet  out  with  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  term.  He  includes  under  the  fame  fpecies 
all  thofe  animals  which  produce  iffue  capable  of  pro¬ 
pagating  others  refembling  the  original  ftock  from 
whence  they  fprung.  This  definition  he  illuflrates  by 
having  recourfe  to  the  human  fpecies  as  an  example. 
And  in  this  fenfe  of  the  terra  he  concludes,  that  all  of 
them  are  to  be  confidered  as  belonging  to  the  fame 
fpecies.  And  as,  in  the  cafe  of  plants,  one  fpecies 
comprehends  feveral  varieties  depending  upon  climate, 
foil,  culture,  and  fimilar  accidents;  fo  he  confiders  the 
diverfities  of  the  human  race  to  be  merely  varieties  of 
the  fame  fpecies,  produced  by  natural  caufes.  Of  the 
different  colours  obfervable  among  mankind,  he  gives 
the  following  view; 

Black.  Africans  under  the  line. 

Inhabitants  of  New  Guinea. 

Inhabitants  of  New  Holland. 

Swarthy.  The  ?vToors  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Africa. 

The  Hottentots  in  the  fouthern  parts 
of  it. 

Copper  coloured.  The  Eaft  Indians* 

Red  colour  d  The  Americans. 

Brown-coloured.  Tartars. 

Perfians. 

Arabs. 

Africans  on  the  coaff  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

Chlnefe. 

Brownish.  The  inhabitants  of  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Europe  ;  as  Sicilians,  and  Spa¬ 
niards  ;  as  well  as  the  Abyffinlans 
in  Africa. 
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Turks,  and  likewlfe  the  Samoiedes  and  Complex- 
Laplanders.  . 

Moff:  of  the  European  nations  ;  as 
Swedes, 

Danes, 

Engliffi, 

Germans, 

Poles,  &:c. 

Kabardinlki, 

Georgians, 

Inhabitants  of  the  Iffands  in  the  Pacific 
ocean. 

In  attempting  to  inveftigate  the  caufes  of  thefe  dif¬ 
ferences,  our  author  obferves,  that  there  can  be  no 
difpute  of  the  feat  of  colour  being  placed  in  the  fkin  ; 
that  it  is  not  even  extended  over  the  whole  of  this, 
but  confined  to  that  part  named  the  cuticle,  confifting 
of  the  epidermis  and  reticulum;  and  that  it  chiefly 
occupies  the  latter  of  thefe.  The  cuticle  is  much 
thicker  and  harder  in  black  people  than  in  white  ones  ; 
the  reticulum  in  the  latter  being  a  thin  mucus,  in  the 
former  a  thick  membrane.  He  concludes  that  this 
feat  of  colour  in  whites  is  tranlparent,  and  either  to¬ 
tally  deprived  of  veffels,  or  only  fuiniffied  with  very 
few  ;  as  the  yellow  colour  appearing  in  jaundice  va- 
nilhes  on  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  being  removed  ; 
which  is  not  the  cafe  with  ftains  in  the  cuticle  from 
gunpowder,  or  fimilar  caufes.  He  next  points  out 
three  caufes  deffroying  the  pellucidity  of  the  cuticle, 
giving  It  a  brown  colour,,  and  rendering  it  thicker. 

Thefe  arc,  accefs  of  air,  naffinefs,  and  the  heat  of  the 
fun.  The  influence  of  each  of  thefe  he  proves  by 
many  examples  ;  and  from  thefe  he  is  inclined  to  con- 
fider  the  lall  as  by  much  the  moft  powerful.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  it  be  admitted  that  thefe  caufes  have  this  effe6f, 
he  thinks  that  all  the  diverfity  of  colour  which  is  to 
be  obferved  among  mankind,  may  be  thus  accounted 
for.  He  remarks,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  tor¬ 
rid  zone  incline  more  or  lefs  to  a  black  colour.  When 
we  obferve  the  differences  which  occur  among  them, 
we  muft  at  the  fame  time  remember,  that  a  black  co¬ 
lour  is  not  referred  to  heat  alone,  but  to  the  other 
caufes  alfo  :  and  wLen  we  attend  to  the  diverfity  of 
temperature  that  occurs  even  in  the  torrid  zone,  the 
exiftence  of  a  wLite  nation  there  would  by  no  means 
deftrov  the  argument.  He  is  farther  of  opinion,  that 
the  exiftence  of  a  brown  colour,  and  of  confiderable 
varieties  from  wLite,  in  the  northern  and  coldeft  parts 
of  Europe,  may  very  eafily  be  explained.  This  he  ac¬ 
counts  for  from  the  manner  of  life  of  the  inhabitants,  by 
by  which  they  are  either  expofed  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  air,  or  to  conftant  naftinefs  from  fmoky  houfes. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  account,  from  natural 
caufes,  for  the  varieties  wLich  occur  among  mankind 
Vvfith  refpe6l  to  colour,  our  author  obferves,  that,  to  all 
this  reafoning,  an  obje6fion  will  naturally  be  made, 
from  confidcring  that  Infants  bring  thefe  marks  into 
the  world  along  with  them,  before  they  can  be  expo- 
fed  to  any  fuch  caufes.  Dr  Hunter  imagines,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  may  readily  be  explained  upon  the 
fuppofition  that  many  peculiarities  acquired  by  parents 
are  tranfmltted  to  their  poftcrity  ;  and  of  this,  he 
thinks,  no  one  can  entertain  the  leaft  doubt  who  at¬ 
tends- 
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Brownish. 


White. 
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Complex-  tends  to  hereditary  difeafes.  Thus,  gout, 

,  mania,  and  many  other  affeftions,^  although  at  firft  in- 
'  duced  by  particular  accidents,  will  continue  to  affe6l 
families  for  many  generations.  In  the  fame  manner, 
a  parent  expofed  to  caufes  deftroying  the  natural 
whitenefs  of  his  complej^ion,  will  beget  fwarthy  chil¬ 
dren  ;  and  the  fame  caufes  continuing  to  operate  upon 
the  fon,  the  blacknefs  will  be  increafed.  Thus  all  the 
different  fliades  may  have  been  at  firft  induced,  and  af- 
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fcrophula,  painted,  as  it  were,  on  the  furface  of  the  upper  ikin. 

From  thefe,  and  a  variety  of  other  obfervations,  no 
maxim  is  more  true  in  phyfiology,  than  that  on  the 
rete  mucofum  depends  the  colour  of  the  human  bo¬ 
dy  ;  or  in  other  words,  that  the  rete  mucofum  being 
of  a  different  colour  in  different  inhabitants  of  the 
globe,  and  appearing  through  the  cuticle  or  upper 
furface  of  the  fkin,  gives  them  that  various  appearance 
which  ftrikes  us  fo  forcibly  in  contemplating  the  hu- 
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terwards  continued. 

The  objeftion  here  obviated,  however,  might  have 
been  ftiortly  anfwered  by  denying  the  fa6t  ^  for  it  is 
now  generally  known,  that  the  children  of  the  black- 
eft  negroes  are  abfolutely  born  wbite^  as  will  be  after¬ 
wards  noticed. 

This  fubjeft  of  complexion  has  been  very  well  illuf- 
trated  by  Mr  Clarkfon,  in  a  differtation  introduced  in 
his  Effay  on  the  commerce  and  flavery  of  the  human 
fpecies.  The  firft  point  that  occurs  to  be  afeertained, 
is,  ‘  What  part  of  the  Ikin  is  the  feat  of  colour  ?’  The 
old  anatomifts  ufually  divided  the  fkin  into  two  parts  or 
laminm;  the  exterior  and  thiniieft,  called  by  the  Greeks 
epidermis^  by  the  Romans  cuticula^  and  hence  by  us 
cuticle ;  and  the  interior,  called  by  the  former  dertna^ 
and  by  the  latter  cutis^  or  true  Jhitu  Hence  they  muft 
iieceffarily  have  fuppofed,  that,  as  the  true  fkin  was 
in  every  refpeft  the  fame  in  all  human  fubjefls,  how¬ 
ever  various  their  external  hue,  fo  the  feat  of  colour 
muft  have  exifted  in  the  cuticle  or  upper  furface. 

Malpighi,  an  eminent  Italian  phyfician  of  the  laft 
century,  was  the  firft  perfon  who  discovered  that  the 
fkin  was  divided  into  three  laminm  or  parts  *,  the  cu¬ 
ticle,  the  true  fkin,  and  a  certain  coagulated  fubftance 
lituated  between  both,  which  he  diftinguifhed  by  the 
title  of  rete  mucofum i  which  coagulated  fubftance  ad¬ 
hered  fo  firmly  to  the  cuticle,  as,  in  all  former  anato¬ 
mical  preparations,  to  have  come  off  wfith  it ;  and, 
from  this  circumftance,  to  have  led  the  ancient  aiia- 
tomifts  to  believe,  that  there  w^ere  but  two  laminae,  or 
divifible  portions  in  the  human  fkin.  See  Anatomy 
Index. 

This  difeovery  was  fufficient  to  afeertain  the  point 
in  queftion  ;  for  it  appeared  afterwards  that  the  cu¬ 
ticle,  when  divided  according  to  this  difeovery  from 
the  other  lamina,  was  femitranfparent  \  that  the  cu¬ 
ticle  of  the  blackeft  negro  was  bf  the  fame^  tranfpa- 
rency  and  colour  as  that  of  the  pureft  white  ;  and 
hence  the  true  fkins  of  both  being  invariably  the  fame, 
that  the  rete  mucofum  was  the  feat  of  colour. 

This  has  been  farther  confirmed  by  all  fubfequent 
anatomical  experiments  j  by  which  it  appears,  that, 
whatever  is  the  colour  of  this  intermediate  coagulated 
fubftance,  nearly  the  fame  is  the  apparent  colour  of 
the  upper  furface  of  the  fkin.  Neither  can  it  be  o- 
therwife  ;  for  the  cuticle,  from  its  tranfparency,  muft 
Iieceffarily  tranfmit  the  colour  of  the  fubftance  be¬ 
neath  it,  in  the  fame  manner,  though  not  in  the  fame 
degree,  as  the  cornea  tranfmits  the  colour  of  the  iris 
of  the  eye.  This  tranfparency  is  a  matter  of  ocular 
demonftration  in  white  people.  It  is  confpicuous  in 
every  blufh ;  for  no  one  can  imagine  that  the  cuticle 
becomes  red  as  often  as  this  happens:  nor  is  it  lefs  dif- 
coverable  in  the  veins,  wdiich  are  fo  eafy  to  be  dif- 
cerned  ;  for  no  one  can  fuppofe  that  the  blue^  ftreaks, 
which  he  conftantly  fees  in  the  faireft  complexions,  are 


man  race. 

As  this  can  be  introvertibly  afeertained,  it  is  e- 
vident,  that  w^hatever  caufes  co-operate  in  producing 
this  different  appearance,  they  produce  it  by  afting 
upon  the  rete  mucofum  ^  which  from  the  almoft  in¬ 
credible  manner  in  which  the  cuticle  is  perforated,  is 
as  acceflible  as  the  cuticle  itfelf.  Thefe  caufes  are  pro¬ 
bably  thofe  various  qualities  of  things,  which,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  influence  of  the  fun,  contribute  to  form 
W’hat  we  call  climute.  For  when  any  perfon  confiders, 
that  the  mucous  fubftance  before  mentioned  is  found  to 
vary  in  its  colour,  as  the  climates  vary  from  the  equa¬ 
tor  to  the  poles,  his  mind  muft  be  inftantly  ftruck  with 
the  hypothefis,  and  he  muft  adopt  it  without  any  he- 
fitation,  as  the  genuine  caufe  of  the  phenomenon. 

This  faft,  of  the  variation  of  the  mucous  fubftance, 
according  to  the  fituation  of  the  place,  has  been  clear¬ 
ly  afeertained  in  the  numerous  anatomical  experiments 
that  have  been  made  ;  in  which  fubjefts  of  all  nations 
have  come  under  confideration.  The  natives  of  many 
of  the  kingdoms  and  ifles  of  Afia  are  found  to  have 
their  rete  mucofum  black  :  thofe  of  Africa,  fituated 
near  the  line,  of  the  fame  colour  ^  thofe  of  the  mari¬ 
time  parts  of  the  fame  continent,  of  a  dufley  brown, 
nearly  approaching  to  it  ^  and  the  colour  becomes 
lighter  or  darker  in  proportion  as  the  diftarice  from 
the  equator  is  either  greater  or  lefs.  The  Europeans 
are  the  faireft  inhabitants  of  the  world.  Thofe  fitua¬ 
ted  in  the  moft  fouthern  regions  of  Europe,  have  in 
their  rete  mucofum  a  tinge  of  the  dark  hue  of  their 
African  neighbours :  hence  the  epidemic  complexion 
prevalent  among  them,  is  nearly  of  the  colour  of  the 
pickled  Spanifh  olive*,  while  in  this  country,  and  thofe 
fituated  nearer  the  north  pole,  it  appears  to  be  nearly, 
if  not  abfolutely,  white. 

Thefe  are  fafts  w^hich  anatomy  has  eftabhlhed  ;  and 
we  acknowledge  them  to  be  fuch,  that  we  cannot  di- 
veft  ourfelves  of  the  idea,  that  climate  has  a  confider- 
able  ftiare  in  producing  a  difference  of  colour. 

The  only  obje6lion  of  any  confequence  that  has  ever 
been  made  to  the  hypothefis  of  climate,  is  this,  that 
people  under  the  fame  parallels  are  not  exadly  of  the 
fame  colour.  But  this  is  no  obje£lion  in  fa<5l ;  for  it 
does  not  follow  that  thofe  countries  which  are  at  an 
equal  diftance  from  the  equator,  ftiould  have  their 
climates  the  fame.  Indeed  nothing  is  more  contrary 
to  experience  than  this.  Climate  depends  upon  a  va¬ 
riety  of  accidents.  High  mountains  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  a  place  make  it  cooler,  by  chilling  the  air  that 
is  carried  over  them  by  the  winds.  Large  fpreading 
fucculent  plants,  if  among  the  produiElions  of  the  foil, 
have  the  fame  effea  ;  they  afford  agreeable  cooling 
fhades,  and  a  moift  atmofphere  from  their  continual 
exhalations,  by  which  the  ardour  of  the  fun  is  confi- 
derably  abated.  While  the  foil,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  of  a  fandy  nature,  retains  the  heat  in  an  uncommon 

degree. 
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ion. 
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makes  the  fummers  confiderahly  hotter  they  continue  for  about  a 
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degree,  and  -  -  ^  i  r'  i  • 

than  thofe  which  are  found  to  exift  ni  the  lame  lati- 
'  tude  where  the  foil  is  different.  To  this  proximity  of 
what  may  be  termed  burning  ^  and  to  the  fulphu- 
reous  and  metallic  particles  which  are  continually  ex¬ 
haling  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  is  afcribed  the 
different  degree  of  blacknefs  by  which  fome  African 
nations  are  diftinguiflied  from  each  other,  though 
under  the  fame  parallels.  ^  To  thefe  obfervations  we 
may  add,  that  though  the  inhabitants  of  the  fame  pa¬ 
rallel  are  not  exa6lly  of  the  fame  hue,  yet  they  differ 
only  by  fliades  of  the  fame  colour  j  or,  to  fpeak  with 
more  precifion,  that  there  are  no  two  people,  in  fuch 
a  fituation,  one  of  whom  is  white  and  the  other  black. 

To  fum  up  the  whole - Suppofe  we  were  to  take  a 

common  globe  \  to  begin  at  the  equator  \  to  paint 
every  country  along  the  meridian  line  in  fucceflion  from 
thence  to  the  poles  j  and  to  paint  them  with  the  fame 
colour  which  prevails  in  the  refpedlive  inhabitants  of 
each,  we  fhould  fee  the  black,  with  which  we  had 
been  obliged  to  begin,  infenfibly  changing  to  an  olive, 
and  the  olive,  through  as  many  intermediate  colours, 
to  a  white  5  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  fhould 
complete  any  one  of  the  parallels  according  to  the 
fame  plan,  we  fhould  fee  a  difference  perhaps  in  the 
appearance  of  fome  of  the  countries  through  which  it 
ran,  though  the  difference  would  confift  wholly  in 
{hades  of  the  fame  colour.  ^  * 

The  argument,  therefore,  ^vhich  is  brought  againfl 
the  hvpothefis,  is  fo  far  from  being  an  objedlion,  that 
it  may  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  firft  arguments  in  its 
favour  5  for  if  climate  has  really  an  influence  on  the 
mucous  fubftance  of  the  body,  it  is  evident,  that  we 
muft  not  only  expedl  to  fee  a  gradation  of  colour  in 
the  inhabitants  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  but  al- 
fo  different  (hades  of  the  fame  colour  in  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  fame  parallel. 

To  this  argument  may  be  added  one  that  is  incon¬ 
trovertible,  which  is,  that  when  the  black  inhabitants 
of  Africa  are  tranfplanted  to  colder,  or  the  white  in¬ 
habitants  of  Europe  to  hotter  climates,  their  children, 
born  there,  are  of  a  different  colour  from  theinfelves  j 
that  is,  lighter  in  the  firft,  and  darker  in  the  fecond 
inftance'. 

As  a  proof  of  the  firft,  we  (hall  give  the  words  of 
the  Abbe  Raynal,  in  his  admired  publication.  “  The 
children,”  fays  he,  “  which  they  (the  Africans)  pro¬ 
create  in  America,  are  not  fo  black  as  their  parents 
were.  After  each  generation  the  difference  beomes 
more  palpable.  It  is  poftible,  that  after  a  numerous 
fucceflion  of  generations,  the  men  come  from  Africa 
would  not  be  diftinguiflied  from  thofe  of  the  country 
into  which  they  may  have  been  tranfplanted.” 

This  circumftance  we  have  had  the  pleafure  of  hear¬ 
ing  confirmed  by  a  variety  of  perfons  w^ho  have  been 
witneffes  of  the  faa  5  but  particularly  by  many  intel¬ 
ligent  Africans,  who  have  been  parents  themfelves  in 
America,  and  who  have  declared,  that  the  difference 
is  fo  palpable  in  the  northern  provinces,  that  not  only 
they  themfelves  have  conftantly  obferved  it,  but  that 
they  have  heard  it  obferved  by  others.  ^ 

Neither  is  this  variation  in  the  children  from  the 
colour  of  the  parents  improbable.  The  children  of 
the  blackeft  Africans  are  born  white.  In  this  ftate 


month,  when  they  change 
to  a  pale  yellow.  In  procefs  of  time  they  become 
brown.  Their  fkin  ftill  continues  to  increafe  in  dark- 
nefs  with  their  age,  till  it  becomes  of  a  dirty  fallow 
black  j  and  at  length,  after  a  certain  period  of  years, 
gloffy  and  ftilning.  Now,  if  climate  has  any  influence 
on  the  mucous  fubftance  of  the  body,  this  variation  in 
the  children  from  the  colour  of  their  parents  is  an  e- 
vent  which  muft  be  reafonably  expelled  5  for  being 
born  uhite,  and  not  having  equally  powerful  caufes 
to  a6l  upon  them  in  colder,  as  their  parents  had  in 
the  hotter  climates  which  they  left,  it  muft  necef- 
farily  follow,  that  the  fame  effe6l  cannot  poflibly  be 
produced. 

Hence  alfo,  if  the  hypothefis  be  admitted,  may  be 
deduced  the  reafon  why  even  thofe  children  wlio  have 
been  brought  from  their  country  at  an  early  age  into 
colder  regions,  have  been  obferved  to  be  of  a  lighter 
colour  than  thofe  who  have  remained  at  home  till  they 
arrived  at  a  ftate  of  manhood.  For  having  undergone 
fome  of  the  changes  w^hich  we  mentioned  to  have  at¬ 
tended  their  countrymen  from  infancy  to  a  certain 
age,  and  having  been  taken  away  before  the  reft  could 
be  completed,  thefe  farther  changes,  which  would 
have  taken  place  had  they  remained  at  home,  feem 
either  to  have  been  checked  in  their  progrefs,  or 
w'eakened  in  their  degree,  by  a  colder  climate. 

We  come  now  to  the  fccond  and  oppofite  cafe  \  for 
a  proof  of  which  we  fhall  appeal  to  the  words  of  Dr 
Mitchell  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa6lions,  N°  476. 
fedl.  4.  “  The  Spaniards  who  have  inhabited  Ameri¬ 

ca  under  the  torrid  zone  for  any  time,  are  become  as 
dark  coloured  as  our  native  Indians  of  Virginia,  of 
which  I  iriyfelf  have  been  a  witnefs  5  and  were  they 
not  to  intermarry  with  the  Europeans,  but  lead  the 
fame  rude  and  barbarous  lives  with  the  Indians,  it  is 
very  probable,  that,  in  a  fucceflion  of  many  genera¬ 
tions,  they  u’ould  become  as  dark  in  complexion.” 

To  this  inftance  we  fhall  add  one,  which  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  a  late  writer,  who,  defcribing  the  African 
coaft  and  the  European  fettlements  there,  has  the  foU. 
lowing  palTage.  There  are  feveral  other  fmall  Por- 
tuguefe  fettlements,  and  one  of  fome  note  at  Mitom- 
ba,  a  river  in  Sierra  Eeone.  1  he  people  here  called 
Portuguefe  are  principally  perfons  bred  from  a  mixture- 
of  the  firft  Portuguefe  difcoverers  with  the  natives,  and 
now  become,  in  their  complexion  and  woolly  quality 
of  their  hair,  perfed  negroes,  retaining,  how^ever,  a 
fmattering  of  the  Portuguefe  language.” 

Thefe  fadls  with  refpedb  to  the  colonifts  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  are  of  the  higheft:  importance  in  the  prefent 
cafe,  and  deferve  a  ferious  attention.  For  when  we 
know  to  a  certainty  from  whom  they  are  defeended  ; 
when  we  know  that  they  were,  at  the  time  of  their 
tranfplantation,  of  the  fame  colour  as  thofe  from  whom 
they  feverally  fprung  \  and  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  are  credibly  informed  that  they  have  changed  it  for 
the  native  colour  of  the  place  which  they  now  inhabit: 
the  evidence  in  fupport  of  thefe  fadls  is  as  great  as  if  a 
perfon,  on  the  removal  of  two  or  three  families  into- 
another  climate,  had  determined  to  afeertain  the  cir¬ 
cumftance  *,  as  if  he  had  gone  with  them  and  w’atched 
their  children  j  as  if  He  had  communicated  his  obferva¬ 
tions  at  his  death  to  a  fucceftoV;  as  if  his  fucceffor  had 
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Complex-  ptofecuted  the  plan  ;  and  thus  an  uninterrupted  chain 
io“-  of  evidence  had  been  kept  up  from  their  firft  removal 
to  any  determined  period  of  fucceeding  time. 

But  though  thefe  fa£i;s  feem  lufficient  of  themfelves 
to  confirm  our  9pinion,  they  are  not  the  only  fads 
which  can  be  adduced  in  its  fupport.  It  can  be  fliown, 
that  the  members  of  the  very  fame  family,  when  divi¬ 
ded  from  each  other,  and  removed  into  different  coun¬ 
tries,  have  not  only  changed  their  family  complexion, 
but  that  they  have  changed  it  to  as  many  different  co¬ 
lours  as  they  have  gone  into  diflerent  regions  of  the 
tvorld.  We  cannot  have,  perhaps,  a  more  llriking  in- 
ftance  of  this  than  in  the  Jews.  Thefe  people  are  Icat- 
tered  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  They  have 
preferved  themfelves  diflinft  from  the  reft  of  the  world 
by  their  religion  j  and  as  they  never  intermarry  with 
any  but  thofe  of  their  own  fe61:,  fo  they  have  no  mix¬ 
ture  of  blood  in  their  veins  that  they  fliould  differ  from 
each  other  ;  and  yet  nothing  is  more  true,  than  that 
the  Englifti  Jew  is  white,  the  Portuguefe  fwarthy,  the 
Armenian  olive,  and  the  Arabian  copper  ;  in  fliort, 
that  there  appear  to  be  as  many  different  fpecies  of 
lews  as  there  are  countries  in  which  they  refide. 

To  thefe  faas  we  (liall  add  the  following  obferva- 
tion,  that  if  we  can  give  credit  to  the  ancient  hiftori- 
ans  in  general,  a  change  from  the  darkeft  black  to  the 
pureft  white  muff  have  aaually  been  accompliflied.  One 
inftance,  perhaps,  may  be  thought  Efficient.  Herodo¬ 
tus  relates,  that  the  Colchi  were  black,  and  that  they 
had  crifped  hair.  Thefe  people  were  a  detachment  of 
the  Ethiopian  army  under  Sefoflris,  who  followed  him 
in  his  expedition,  and  fettled  in  that  part  of  the  world 
where  Colchis  is  ufually  reprefented  to  have  been  fitua- 
ted.  Had  not  the  fame  author  informed  us  of  this 
circumftancc,  we  fliould  have  thought  it  ftrange  that 
a  people  of  this  defeription  fliould  have  been  found  in 
fuch  a  latitude.  Now  as  they  w^ere  undoubtedly  fettled 
there,  and  as  they  w'ere  neither  fo  totally  deftroyed, 
nor  made  any  fuch  rapid  conquefts,  as  that  hiftory 
fliould  notice  the  event,  there  is  great  reafon  to  pre¬ 
fume  that  their  defeendants  continued  in  the  fame,  or 
fettled  in  the  adjacent,  country  ;  from  whence  it  lyill 
follow,  that  they  mull  have  changed  theit  complexion 
to  that  which  is  obferved  in  the  inhabitants  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  region  at  the  prefent  day  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  black  inhabitants  of  Colchis  muft  have  been 
changed  into  the  fair  Circallian.  Suppofe,  without 
the  knowledge  of  any  hiftorian,  they  had  made  fuch 
confiderable  conquefts  as  to  have  fettled  themfelves  at 
the  diflance  of  looo' miles  in  any  one  direflion  from 
Colchis,  ftill  they  muft  have  changed  their  colour:  For 
had  they  gone  in  an  eaftern  or  weftern  direfiion,  they 
muft  have  been  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  Circaflians 
if  to  the  north,  whiter^  if  to  the  fouth,  of  a  copper 
colour.  There  are  no  people  within  that  diftance  of 
Colchis  who  are  black. 

From  the  whole  of  the  preceding  obfervations 
on  the  fuhje6f,  we  may  conclude,  that  as  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  cannot  be  otkerv  ife  than 
tlie  children  of  the  fame  parents,  and  as  the  difference 
of  their  appearance  muft  have  of  epurfe  proceeded  from 
incidental  caufes,  thefe  caufes  are  a  combination  of 
thofe  qualities  which  we  call  climate:  that  the  blacknefs 
of  the  Africans  is  fo  far  engrafted  in  their  conftitu- 
tjon,  in  a  courfe  of  many  generations,  that  their  chil- 
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dren  wholly  inherit  it,  if  brought  up  in  the  fame  fpot  \  Complex, 
but  that  it  is  not  fo  wholly  interwoven  in  their  nature,  , 
that  it  cannot  be  removed  if  they  are  born  and  fettled 
in  another. 

I'he  fame  principles  with  the  above  we  find  adopted 
and  further  iliuftrated  by  Profeffor  Zimmerman  of 
Brunfwlck,  in  his  celebrated  work  The  Geographical 
Hiftory  of  Man,  &c.  He  there  proves  in  the  moft  fa- 
tisfaiftory  manner.  That  the  complexion  of  the  human 
fpecies  is  uniformly  correfpondent  with  the  degree  of 
heat  or  cold  to  which  they  are  habitually  expofed.  In 
maintaining  this  pofition,  he  makes  a  very  proper  di- 
ftimSlion  with  regard  to  climate.  By  climates  wx  arc 
to  underftand,  not  fimply  or  folely  thofe  diftinguiftied 
by  the  geographical  divifions  of  the  globe,  to  the  ex- 
clufion  of  what  he  terms  phyfical  climate,  or  that  which 
depends  on  the  changes  produced  in  any  given  lati¬ 
tude  by  fuch  adventitious  clrcumftances  as  the  lower 
or  more  elevated  fituations  of  a  country,  its  being  en- 
compafled  by  water  or  large  tradfs  of  land,  overfpread 
or  furrounded  w’ith  forefts,  placed  in  an  extenfive  plain, 
or  environed  by  lofty  mountains.  Peculiarities  of  the 
like  kind,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  frequently  pre¬ 
vent  the  phyf.cal  climate  from  correfponding  entirely 
with  the  geographical,  as  a  country  influenced  by  them 
is  often  much  warmer  or  colder  than  other  regions  pla¬ 
ced  under  the  fame  degree  of  latitude.  The  influence 
of  thefe  fecondary  or  modifying  circumftances  has  been 
already  adverted  to,  and  need  not  be  further  enlarged 
upon  :  we  ftiall  here  only  obferve,  that  the  erroneous 
reafoning  of  Lord  Ivames  on  this  fubjedi  feems  to  have 
been  owning  to  this  inattention  to  the  difference  above 
mentioned.  At  Senegal,  and  in  the  adjacent  lands, 
the  thermometer  is  often  at  1I2  or  iiy  degrees  in  the 
ftiade*,  and  here  we  find  the  inhabitants  jet  black,  with 
woolly  hair.  The  heat  is  equally  great  in  Congo  and 
Loango,  and  thefe  countries  are  inhabited  by  negroes 
only  y  whereas  in  Morocco,  to  the  north  of  thefe  re¬ 
gions,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the  fouth, 
the  heat  is  not  fo  intenfe,  nor  are  the  inhabitants  of  fo 
deep  a  hue.  Lord  Karnes  afks,  Wherefore  are  not  the 
Abyflinians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Zaara  of  as  dark  a 
complexion  as  the  Moors  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea  ? 

M.  Zimmerman  anfwers,  that  ‘‘  thefe  countries  are 
much  cooler.  The  defert  is  not  only  farther  from  the 
equator,  but  the  winds  blowing  over  the  Atlas  moun¬ 
tains,  which  like  the  Alps  are  covered  with  fnowq  and 
the  wefterly  wdnd  coming  from  the  fea,  muft  coiifider- 
ably  mitigate  the  heat.  Nor  is  Abyftinia  fo  warni  as 
either  Monomotapa  or  Guinea.  The  north-eaft  winds 
from  the  fide  of  Perfia  and  Arabia  are  cooled  by  their 
paffage  over  the  Red  Sea  :  the  northern  wdnds  from 
Egypt  lofe  much  of  their  heat  on  the  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains  that  is  extended  between  the  countries  j  the 
w  inds  from  the  fouth  and  the  weft  are  fea-wdnds.  Thus, 
the  only  quarter  from  which  they  can  deiive  exceflive 
heat  is  from  the  weft,  as  the  air  on  this  fide  muft  pafs 
oyer  traas  of  heated  lands.”  ^  For  a  fimilar  reafon  it  is 
th^it  negroes  are  not  found  either  in  Afia^  or  South  A- 
rcerlca  under  the  equator.  The  fituations  of  thefe 
countries,  our  author  obferves,  expofe  them  to  fea- 
breezes  and  cooling  w’inds  from  the  continent.  He 
confirms  this  hypothefis  by  obferving,  that  the  moun¬ 
taineers  of  warm  climates,  as  in  Barbary  and  Ceylon, 
are  much  fairer  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys : 
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that  the  Saracens  and  Moors,  who  conquered 
north-eafl  part  of  Africa  in  1700,  from  being  brown, 
are  become  like  the  ^negroes  near  the  equator:  that 
the  Portuguefe,  who  fettled  at  Senegal  in  1400,  be¬ 
came  blacks  *,  and  Tudela  the  Jew  afferts,  that  his 
countrymen  in  Abyflinia  acquired  the  dark  complexion 
of  the  original  natives. 

Upon  the  whole  :  Colour  and  figure  may  be  ftyled 
habits  of  the  body.  Like  other  habits,  they  are  cre¬ 
ated,  not  by  great  and  fudden  impreflions,  but  by  con¬ 
tinual  and  almoft  imperceptible  touches.  Of  habits 
both  of  mind  and  body,  nations  are  fufceptible  as  well 
as  individuals.  They  are  tranfmitted  to  offspring,  and 
augmented  by  Inheritance.  Long  in  growing  to  ma¬ 
turity,  national  features,  like  national  manners,  become 
fixed  only  after  a  fucceflTion  of  ages.  They  become, 
however,  fixed  at  laft  j  and  if  we  can  afeertain  any  ef- 
fe6l  produced  by  a  given  ftate  of  weather  or  of  cli¬ 
mate,  it  requires  only  repetition  during  a  fufficient 
length  of  time  to  augment  and  imprefs  it  with  a  per¬ 
manent  charader.  The  fanguine  countenance  will, 
for  this  reafon,  be  perpetual  in  the  hlghcft  latitudes  of 
the  temperate  zone  j  and  we  fliall  for  ever  find  the 
fwarthy,  the  olive,  the  tawny,  and  the  black,  as  we 
defeend  to  the  fouth. 

The  uniformity  of  the  effed  in  the  fame  climate, 
^nd  on  men  in  a  fimilar  (late  of  fociety,  proves  the 
power  and  certainty  of  the  caufe.  If  the  advocates  of 
different  human  fpecies  fuppofe  that  the  beneficent 
Deity  hath  created  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colours,  becaufe  thefc  colours  are  befi:  adapted 
to  their  refpeftive  zones  ^  it  furely  places  his  benevo¬ 
lence  in  a  more  advantageous  light  to  fay,  he  has  given 
to  human  nature  the  power  of  accommodating  itfelf  to 
every  zone.  This  pliancy  of  nature  is  favourable  to 
the  union  of  the  moft  diftant  nations,  and  facilitates 
the  acquifition  and  the  extenfion  of  fcience,  which 
would  otherwlfe  be  confined  to  few  objefls  and  to  a 
very  limited  range.  It  opens  the  way  particularly  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  globe  which  w’e  inhabit ;  a  fub- 
je£l  fo  important  and  interefting  to  man.  It  is  verl- 
lied  by  experience.  Mankind  are  for  ever  changing 
their  habitations  by  conquefts  or  by  commerce  j  and 
we  find  them  in  all  climates,  not  only  able  to  endure 
the  change,  but  fo  affimllated  by  time,  that  we  cannot 
fay  wdth  certainty  w'hofe  ancefior  was  the  native  of  the 
clime,  and  whofe  the  intruding  foreigner. 

All  the  foregoing  obfervations  have  been  well  reca¬ 
pitulated,  illuftrated  by  new  fa^Is,  and  enforced  by 
additional  reafonlng  founded  on  experience,  by  the 
Reverend  Dr  S.  S.  Smith,  profeffor  of  moral  phllofo- 
phy  in  the  college  of  New  Jerfey,  in  his  EJfay  on  the 
Caiifes  of  the  'oariety  of  Complexion  and  Figure  in  the  Hu¬ 
man  fpecies  ;  to  which  the  reader  who  wlfhes  for  further 
fatisfaftlon  on  the  fubjed  is  referred. 

COMPLEXUS;  and  Complexus  Minor ^  or  Trahe- 
lo-mafoidceus  ;  two  mufcles  in  the  pofterlor  part  of  the 
trunk.  See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the  Mufcles » 

COMPLICATION,  in  general,  denotes  the  blend¬ 
ing,  or  rather  interw'eaving,  of  feveral  different  things 
together  :  thus,  a  perfon  affli6Ied  with  leveral  diforders 
at  the  fame  time,  is  faid  to  labour  under  a  complica¬ 
tion  of  diforders. 

COMPLINE,  the  laff  dlvlfion  of  the  Romifii  bre¬ 
viary.  It  was  inffltuted  to  implore  God’s  protection 
VoL.  VI.  Part  1. 
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the  during  the  night,  as  the  prime  is  for  the  day. 

recited  after  funfet  j  and  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  com¬ 
pletes  the  otFice  for  the  34  hours. 

COMPLUTENSIAN  BIBLE.  See  Bible  {Greeh.) 
COMPONE,  or  CoMPONED,  or  Colony^  in  He-' 
raldry,  A  bordure  compone  is  that  formed  or  com- 
pofed  of  a  row  of  angular  parts,  or  chequers  of  two  co¬ 
lours. 

COMPONED,  or  Composed,  is  alfo  ufed  In  ge¬ 
neral  for  a  bordure,  a  pale,  or  a  fefs,  conipofed  of  two 
different  colours  or  metals  difpofed  alternately,  fepa- 
rated  and  divided  by  fillets,  excepting  at  the  corners  *, 
where  the  jun6lures  are  made  in  form  of  a  goat’s 
foot. 

COMPOSITE,  in  general,  denotes  fomething  com¬ 
pounded,  or  made  up  of  feveral  others  united  together  j 
thus. 

Composite  Numbers^  are  fuch  as  can  be  meafured 
exaftly  by  a  number  exceeding  unity  ;  as  6  by  2  or  3, 
or  10  by  5,  &c,  fo  that  4  is  the  lowefl:  compofite  num¬ 
ber.  Compofite  numbers,  betw^een  themfelves,  are 
thofe  which  have  fome  common  meafure  befides  unity  ; 
as  12  and  15,  as  being  both  meafured  by  3. 

Composite  Order,  in  ArchiteBure,  the  laff  of  the 
five  orders  of  columns  3  fo  called  becaufe  its  capital  is 
compofed  out  of  thofe  of  the  other  columns,  borrow¬ 
ing  a  quarter  round  from  the  Tufean  and  Doric,  a  row 
of  leaves  from  the  Corinthian,  and  volutes  from  the 
Ionic.  Its  corniche  has  fimple  modilllons,  or  dentils. 
It  is  alfo  called  the  Roman  or  Italic  order,  as  having 
been  invented  by  the  Romans.  By  mofl  authors  It  is 
ranked  after  the  Corinthian,  either  as  being  the  next 
rlcheff,  or  the  laff  Invented.  See  Architecture, 
N®  48. 

COMPOSITION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  uniting 
or  putting  together  feveral  things,  fo  as  to  form  one 
whole,  called  a  compounds 

Composition  of  Ideas^  an  aft  of  the  mind,  whereby 
it  unites  feveral  fimple  ideas  into  one  conception  or 
complex  Idea. 

When  we  are  provided  with  a  fufficient  ffock  of  fim¬ 
ple  ideas,  and  have  by  habit  and  ufe  rendered  them  fa¬ 
miliar  to  our  minds,  they  become  the  component  parts 
of  other  Ideas  ffill  more  complicated,  and  form  what 
we  may  call  a  fecond  order  of  compound  notions.  This 
procefs  may  be  continued  to  any  degree  of  compofition 
we  pleafe,  mounting  from  one  ffage  to  another,  and 
enlarging  the  number  of  combinations. 

Composition,  in  Grammar,  the  joining  of  two  words 
together  5  or  prefixing  a  particle  to  another  word,  to 
augment,  diminifli,  or  change  its  fignification. 

Composition,  In  Logic^  a  method  of  reafonlng 
w’hereby  w^e  proceed  from  fome  general  felf-evident 
truth  to  other  particular  and  fingulzr  ones. 

In  difpofing  and  putting  together  our  thoughts,  there 
are  two  ways  of  proceeding  equally  wdthin  our  choice  j 
for  w'e  may  fo  fuppofe  the  truths,  relating  to  any  part 
of  knowledge,  as  they  prefented  themfelves  to  the 
mind  in  the  manner  of  inveftigation  :  carrying  on  the 
ferles  of  proofs  in  a  reverfe  order,  till  they  at  laft  ter¬ 
minate  in  firft  principles  :  or  beginning  with  thefe 
principles,  we  may  take  the  contrary  way  •,  and  from 
them  deduce,  by  a  direft  train  of  reafonlng,  all  the  fe¬ 
veral  propofitlons  W'e  w’ant  to  eftablifh. 

This  diverfity  in  the  manner  of  arranging  our 
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Compofi-  thouglits  gives  rife  to  the  twofold  divliion  of  method 
^  eftablifhed  among  logicians  *,  the  one  called  analytic 
method,  or  the  method  of  refolutlon^  inafmuch  as  it 
traces  things  back  to  their  fource,  and  refolves  know¬ 
ledge  into  its  firft  and  original  principles.  This  me¬ 
thod  Hands  in  contradiftlnftlon  to  the  method  of  com- 
pofition  y  or,  as  it  is  otherwife  called,  the  fynthetic 
method  *,  for  here  we  proceed  by  gathering  together 
the  feveral  fcattered  parts  of  knowledge,  and  combin¬ 
ing  them  into  one  fyftem,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  the 
nnderftandlng  is  enabled  diftindlly  to  follow  truth 
through  all  the  different  ftages  of  gradation. 

Composition,  in  Alujicy  is  the  art  of  inventing  and 
writing  airs  \  of  accompanying  them  with  a  fuitable 
harmony  •,  in  fhort,  of  forming  a  complete  piece  of  mu- 
lic  in  all  its  parts. 

The  knowledge  of  melody,  harmony,  and  its  rules, 
is  the  foundation  of  compofition.  Without  doubt, 
it  is  neceffary  to  know  in  what  manner  chords  fliould 
be  filled,  how  to  prepare  and  refolve  diffbnances,  how 
to  find  the  fundamental  bafs,  and  how  to  put  in  prac¬ 
tice  all  the  other  minutice  of  elementary  knowledge  j 
but  with  the  mechanical  rules  of  harmony  alone,  one 
is  by  no  means  better  qualified  to  underftaiid  the  art, 
and  operate  in  the  praftice  of  compofition,  than  to  form 
himfelf  for  eloquence  upon  all  the  rhetorical  precepts 
exhibited  in  grammar.  We  need  not  fay,  that  befides 
this,  it  is  neceffary  to  underftand  the  genius  and  com- 
pafs’of  voices  and  inftruments  *,  to  judge  what  airs  may 
be  of  eafy,  and  what  of  difficult,  execution  ^  to  ob- 
ferve  what  will,  and  what  will  not,  be  produ61ive  of 
any  effba  j  to  feel  the  charaaer  of  different  move¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  that  of  different  modulations,  that 
both  may  be  always  fuitably  applied  \  to  know  the  dif¬ 
ferent  rules  eftabliffied  by  convention,  by  tafte,  by  ca¬ 
price,  or  by  pedantry,  as  fugues,  imitations,  or  in  pie¬ 
ces  where  the  fubjeft  is  confined  to  uniform  laws  in  its 
harmony,  melody,  rythmus,  &c.  All  thefe  acquifi- 
tions  are  ftill  no  more  than  preparatives  for  compofi¬ 
tion  :  but  the  compofer  muff  find  in  his  own  genius 
the  fburces  of  beautiful  melody,  of  fublime  harmony, 
the  piaurefque,  and  the  expreffive  in  mulic  ;  he  muff, 
in  ffiOTt,  be  capable  of  perceiving,  and  of  forming,  the 
order  of  the  whole  piece  \  to  follow  the  relations  and 
aptitudes  of  which  it  is  fufceptible  in  every  kind  j  to 
inflame  his  foul  with  the  fpirit  and  enthufiafm  of  the 
poet,  rather  than  childiihly  amufe  himfelf  with  pun¬ 
ning  in  harmony,  or  adapting  the  mufic  to  each  parti¬ 
cular  word.  It  is  with  reafoii  that  our  muficians  have 
given  the  name  of  words  to  the  poems  which  tliey  fet 
to  mufic.  It  appears  evident  from  their  manner  of  ex- 
preffTing  them,  that,  in  their  apprehenfion,  they  feem- 
ed  words,  and  w^oids  alone.  One  would  he  tempted 
to  imagine,  paiticularly  during  Tome  of  thefe  laff  years, 
that  the  rules  for  the  formation  and  fucceffion  of  chords 
have  caufed  all  the  reft  to  be  ncgleded^  or  forgotten  \ 
and  that  harmony  has  made  no  acquifitions  but  at  the 
expence  of  what  is  general  and  effential  in  the  mnfical 
art.  All  our  artifts  know  how  to  fill  a  chord  with  its 
conffituent  founds,  or  a  piece  of  harmony  with  its  con- 
ffituent  parts  •,  but  not  a  foul  amongft  them  feels  a  ray 
of  compofition.  As  to  what  remains,  though  the  fun¬ 
damental  rules  of  counterpoint,  or  mufic  in  parts,  con¬ 
tinues  ftill  the  fame,  they  are  more  or  lefs  rigorous  and 
inflexible  in  proportion  as  the  parts  increafe  in  num- 
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ber  \  for  according  as  the  parts  are  multiplied,  the  Compod- 
difficulty  of  compofition  is  heightened,  and  the  rules  , 
are  lefs  fevere.  Compofitions  in  two  parts  are  called 
duettos  when  the  two  performers  fing  equally  ^  that  is 
to  fay,  when  the  fubjedl  is  no  further  extended,  but 
divided  between  them ;  but  if  the  fubje£l  is  in  one 
part  alone,  and  the  fubordinate  harmony  no  more  than 
an  accompanyment,  the  firft  part  is  then  either  called 
a  recitative  or  a  folo  ;  and  the  other  an  accompanyment y 
or  con thiued  bafs y  if  it  is  a  bafs.  It  is  the  fame  cafe 
with  the  trioy  with  compofitions  in  three,  in  four,  or 
in  five  parts. 

The  name  of  compofition  is  likewife  given  to  fuch 
pieces  of  mufic  thcmfelves  as  are  formed  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  art.  For  this  reafon  the  duetiSy  trios, 
quartettosy  which  have  juft  been  mentioned,  are  called 
compofitions. 

Compofitions  are  either  formed  for  the  voice  alone, 
or  for  inftruments,  or  for  voices  and  inftruments  join¬ 
ed.  Full  chorufes  and  fongs  are  the  only  compofitions 
principally  intended  for  the  voice,  though  fometimes 
inftruments  are  joined  with  it  to  lupport  it.  Compo¬ 
fitions  for  inftruments  are  intended  to  be  executed  by 
a  band  in  the  orcheftra,  and  then  they  are  called 
fymphoniesy  concertos;  or  for  fome  particular  fpecies 
of  inftruments,  and  then  they  are  called  pieces  ox  fo- 
natas. 

Such  compofitions  as  are  deftined  both  for  voices 
and  inftruments,  have  been  generally  divided  into 
two  capital  fpecies,  viz.  the  facred  and  the  fecular. 

The  compofitions  deftined  for  the  church,  whether 
pfalms,  hymns,  anthems,  or  refponfives,  are  in  gene¬ 
ral  diftlnguiffied  by  the  name  of  church-mtific y  and 
chara6lerized  by  their  intention  to  be  fung  w-ith  words. 

Secular  mufic  in  general  may  likewife  be  divided  into 
two  kinds  *,  theatrical  and  chamber  mufic.  Of  the  firft 
kind  is  that  ufed  in  the  operas  j  the  fubdivlfions  of  the 
fecond  are  endlefs.,  Solos,  concertos,  cantatas,  fongs, 
and  airs,  almoft  of  every  kind,  which  are  not  adapted 
to  the  church  or  the  ftage,  may  be  included  in  the  idea 
of  chambcrmiufic. 

In  general,  it  is  thought,  that  facred  mufic  requires 
deeper  fcience,  and  a  more  accurate  obfervatlon  of 
rules  j  the  fecular  fpecies  gives  more  Indulgence  to  ge¬ 
nius  and  fubfifts  in  greater  variety. 

Eut  w^e  muft  here  obferve,  that  the  ecclefiaftical 
mufic  now  ufed,  or  rather  profaned  and  murdered, 
amongft  us,  though  regular  in  its  harmony,  is  fimple 
in  its  compofition,  and  demands  not  that  profound 
knowledge  in  the  art,  either  to  form  or  comprehend 
it,  w’hich  Rouffeau,  w’hom  till  now  we  have  lollow^ed 
in\his  article,  feems  to  imagine.  His  affertion  can' 
only  be  applicable  to  the  church-mufic  of  Italy.  I  hat 
which  is  now  eftabliffied  amongft  us  feems  not  to  be 
indigenous,  but  transferred  with  the  Calviniftlcal  li^ 
turgy  from  Geneva  j  and  as  it  is  intended  for  popular 
ufe,  it  can  by  no  means  be  efteemed  a  high  exertion 
of  the  mufical  art  $  yet,  however  fimple,  it  is-  pleafing  j 
and,  when  properly  performed,  might  elevate  the  foul 
to  a  degree  of  devotion,  and  even  of  rapture,  which 
at  prefent  we  are  fo  far  from  feeling,  that  we  rather 
feem  to  ffeep  or  to  howl,  than  to  fing  the  praife  of 
God.  Perhaps  our  clergy  may  find  more  advantage  in 
cultivating  their  farms  j  but  they  would  furely  feel  a 
higher  and  diviner  pleafure  in  cultivating  the  laftes  and 
°  voices. 
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voices  of  their  people.  The  one,  however,  Is  not  In¬ 
compatible  with  the  other.  An  hour  of  relaxation  in 
a  winter  evening  might  ferve  for  the  accomplifliment 
of  this  pious  purpofe  j  and  one  ftiould  imagine,  that, 
independent  of  religious  confiderations,  the  fpirit  of 
the  craft  might  didlate  fuch  a  meafure  as  calculated  to 
produce  popular  entertainment  and  gain  popular  af- 
feftlon. 

In  compofition,  the  author  either  confines  himfelf, 
fts  a  fubjeft,  to  the  mere  mechanical  modulations  and 
arrangements  of  found  ;  and,  as  his  end,  to  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  ear  alone  j  or  otherwife  he  foars  a  nobler 
height  *,  he  afpircs  to  Imitative  mufic  5  he  endeavours 
to  render  the  hearts  and  fouls  of  his  auditors  duftile  by 
his  art,  and  thus  to  produce  the  nobleft  emotions  and 
moft  falutary  effe^ls.  In  the  firft  view,  It  Is  only 
neceilary  that  he  Ihould  look  for  beautiful  founds  and 
agreeable  chords  *,  but  in  the  fecond  he  ought  to  con- 
fider  mufic  In  its  conformity  with  the  accents  of  the 
human  voice,  and  In  the  exprelTive  powers  of  notes 
harmonically  combined  to  fignify  or  paint  fuch  objefls 
as  are  fufceptible  of  imitation.  In  Roufleau’s  article 
opera^  fome  Ideas  may  be  found  by  which  the  art  may 
be  ennobled  and  elevated,  by  forming  mufic  Into  a 
language  more  powerful  and  pathetic  than  eloquence 
itfelf.  See  Opera. 

Composition,  In  literature,  the  art  of  forming  and 
arranging  fentiments,  and  clothing  them  \vlth  lan¬ 
guage  fuitable  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft  or  difeourfe. 
See  the  articles  Language,  Oratory,  Poetry,  Dia¬ 
logue,  Epistle,  and  History. 

Composition,  In  Cbemijlry^  is  the  union  and  com¬ 
bination  of  feveral  fubftances  of  different  natures,  from 
which  a  compound  body  refults.  From  this  union  of 
bodies  of  different  natures,  a  body  is  formed,  of  a  mix¬ 
ed  nature,  which  Becker  and  Stahl  have  called  a  mA- 
ture^  and  which  may  be  called  a  covihiimtion ^  or  ch<e^ 
mical €ompofttion^  to  avoid  the  equivocal  fenfe  of  the 
ivord  mixture.  By  this  lafl,  we  under ftand  only  a 
mere  appofition  of  parts  5  and  which  would  therefore 
give  a  very  falfe  idea  of  chemical  compofition,  in 
which  a  mutual  adheflon  takes  place  between  the  com¬ 
bined  fubftances. 

Composition,  in  Paintings  includes  the  invention 
»fts  well  as  dlfpofition  of  the  figures,  the  choice  of  atti¬ 
tudes,  &c. 

Compofition,  therefore,  confifts  of  tw^o  parts  j  one 
of  which  finds  out,  by  means  of  hiftory,  proper  ob¬ 
jects  for  a  picture  ;  and  the  other  dlfpofes  them  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  See  Painting.  • 

Composition,  in  Pharmacy y  the  art  or  a6l  of  mix- 
'ing  divers  ingredients  together  into  a  medicine,  fo  as 
they  may  aftift  each  other’s  virtues,  fupply  each  other’s 
dcfe£ls,  or  correal  any  Ill  qualities  thereof.  See  Phar¬ 
macy. 

Composition,  in  Commerce^  a  contract  between 
an  Infolvent  debtor  and  his  creditors,  whereby  the 
latter  accept  of  a  part  of  the  debt  111  compofition  for 
the  w’hole,  and  give  a  general  acquittance  accord- 
ingly. 

Composition,  In  Printingy  commonly  termed  cotti- 
pojiagy  the  arranging  of  feveial  types  or  letters  in  the 
’Compofing-ftick,  In  order  to  form  a  line  5  and  of  fe- 
*veral  lines  ranged  in  order,  in  the  galley,  to  make  a 
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of  feveral  pages  to  make  a  form. 


page  \  and  of  feveral  pages  to  make  a  form.  See  Conjpofitw! 

Printing.  romLoft 

COMPOSITiE,  in  Botany,  The  name  of  a  clafs  ^ 

In  Herraannus  and  Royen  ;  as  likewife  of  an  order  in 
Linnseus’s  fragments  of  a  natural  method,  confifting 
in  general  of  the  plants  w’hich  have  the  charadlers 
enumerated  in  the  following  article.  A  particular 
defcrlption  of  this  order  is  given  under  the  article 
Synge NESiA,  w’hich  Includes  all  the  compound 
flowers. 

COMPOSITUS  FLOS,  in  Botanyy  an  aggregate 
flow’er,  compofed  of  many  Jlofculi  fejjilesy  on  a  common 
entire  receptaculum,  with  a  common  perianthium,  and 
whofe  antherse  being  five  In  number  unite  in  the  form 
of  a  cylinder  ;  the  flofcull  are  monopetalous,  and  under 
each  of  them  is  a  monofpermous  gerinen.  Compound 
floweis  are  either  ligulatiy  tiibulojiy  or  radiati, 

COMPOST,  in  Agriculturey  denotes  a  certain  kind 
of  mixture  defigned  to  afiTift  the  foil  In  the  way  of  ve¬ 
getation,  inftead  of  dung.  The  requifites  for  a  com- 
poft  are,  i.  That  it  ought  to  be  cheaper  than  the 
quantity  of  dung  required  for  an  equal  extent  of  foil. 

2.  It  ought  to  be  lefs  bulky  *,  and,  3.  It  ought  to  pro^ 
duce  equal  efFe(S:s. 

Under  the  article  Agriculture,  we  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  ftiow,  that  the  true  vegetable  food  confifts 
in  reality  of  the  putrid  effluvia  proceeding  from  de¬ 
cayed  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances.  If  this  theory 
is  admitted,  the  hope  of  making  compoft  as  a  fucce- 
daneum  for  dung  is  but  very  Imall,  unlcfs  they  are 
made  of  putrefied  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances ;  m 
which  cafe,  unlefs  in  very  fingular  circumftances,  they 
will  prove  much  dearer  than  dung  Itfelf.  Several  at¬ 
tempts,  however,  have  been  made  by  thofe  who  had 
other  views  concerning  the  nature  of  the  true  vege¬ 
table  food.  An  oil  compoft  is  recommended  in  the 
Georgical  Efl'ays,  upon  a  fuppofition  that  the  food  of 
vegetables  is  of  an  oily  nature.  It  Is  made  as  follows: 

“  Take  of  North  American  potafli  I  2  lb.  Break  the 
fait  into  fniall  pieces,  and  put  it  into  a  convenient  vef- 
fel  with  four  gallons  of  w^ater.  Let  the  mixture  ftand 
48  hours :  then  add  coarfe  train  oil  14  gallons.  In  % 
few  days  the  fait  will  be  diffolved,  and  the  mixture, 
upon  ftirring,  will  become  nearly  uniform.  Take  14 
bufliels  of  fand,  or  20  of  dry  mould  :  upon  thcTe  pour 
the  above  liquid  ingredients.  Turn  this  compofition 
frequently  over,  and  in  fix  months  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe. 

When  the  liquid  Ingredients  are  put  to  one  or  two 
hoglheads  of  water,  a  liquid  compoft  will  be  formed, 
which  muft  be  ufed  with  a  water  cart.” 

This  compoft,  however,  the  inventor  himfelf  owns 
to  be  inferior  to  rotten  dung,  as  indeed  may  very  na¬ 
turally  be  fuppofed  ;  yet  in  fome  cafes  it  feems  ca¬ 
pable  of  doing  fervice,  as  will  appear  from  fome  of 
the  following  experiments  which  we  extract  from  the 
eftays  above  mentioned. 

Exp.  I.  By  the  author  of  the  eftays.  “  I  took  four 
pots,  i,  2,  3,  4.  I.  contained  12  lb.  of  barren 

fand,  with  i  oz.  of  the  fand  oil-compoft.  N°  2.  con¬ 
tained  12  lb.  of  fand  without  any  mixture.  N®  3.  had 
12  lb.  of  fand  with  half  an  ounce  of^ flaked  lime.  N®4* 
had  12  lb.  of  fand  wuth  4  oz.  of  the  fand  oil-compoft. 

In  the  mouth  of  March  I  put  fix  grains  of  wheat  in¬ 
to  each  pot,  and  during  the  fumriier,  I  occa;fionally 
3  B  2  watered 
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Compofl:.  watered  the  plants  with  filtrated  water.  All  the  time 
the  plants  were  confuming  the  farina,  I  could  obferve 
very  little  difference  in  their  appearance.  But  after 
one  month’s  growth,  I  remarked  that  N®  i.  was  the 
bcft  •,  N®  2.  the  next  ^  3.  the  next  j  and  N®  4. 

much  the  worft.”  The  fame  differences  were  obfer- 
ved  in  Auguft,  when  N°  1 .  the  bed,  had  five  fmall 
ears,  which  contained  a  few  poor  grains  of  wheat, 

Exp»  II.  By  the  fame.  “  In  the  month  of  June, 

I  felefted  four  lands  of  equal  goodnefs  in  a  field  in¬ 
tended  for  turnips.  The  foil  was  a  light  fand,  with  a 
tolerable  quantity  of  vegetable  earth  amongft  it.  It 
was  ploughed  out  of  fward  in  November,  and  had  not 
borne  a  crop  for  many  years.  I  (hall  diftinguifh  my 
experimental  lands  by  i,  2,  3,  4.  N®  i.  was  ma¬ 
nured  with  rotten  dung-,  2.  with  oll-compofl  j  N*"  3. 
with  lime  ;  N°  4.  was  left  without  any  dreffing.  On 
the  20th  of  June  they  were  all  fown  with  turnip-feed 
broadcaft,  and  during  the  courfe  of  the  feafon  were 
twice  hoed.  In  November  I  viewed  the  field,  and  made 
the  following  remarks.  N®  1.  the  bed  ;  N®  2.  the  nexf^ 
N®  3.  the  w^ord  ;  N°  4.  better  than  N®  3.”  Here  the 
oll-compod  appears  in  a  favourable  light  ;  but  other 
trials,  made  with  equal  accuracy,  feem  rather  to  prove, 
that  it  is  not  proper  for  turnips,  barley,  or  quick¬ 
growing  vegetables.  It  requires  being  meliorated  by 
the  atmofphere,  and  therefore  is  better  adapted  for 
winter  crops. 

Exp,  III.  By  the  fame.  ‘‘  In  the  month  of  May, 

I  planted  1 2  alleys  that  lay  between  my  afparagus  beds 
with  cauliflower  plants.  Each  alley  took  up  about 
30  plants.  One  of  the  alleys  I  fet  apart  for  an  experi¬ 
ment  with  the  oil-compod,  prepared  according  to  the 
dlre£l;ions  already  given.  About  an  handful  of  the 
compod  was  put  to  the  root  of  each  cauliflower  plant. 
In  all  other  refpefls  the  alley  was  managed  like  the 
red.  The  plants  in  general  flowered  very  well ;  but 
thofe  to  which  I  applied  the  compod  fprung  up  hadi- 
ly  with  fmall  dalks,  and  produced  very  poor  flowers. 

I  imputed  this  unfavourable  appearance  to  the  frefh- 
nefs  of  the  compod,  w’hich  was  only  a  few  weeks  old. 
In  the  September  following  this  unfuccefsful  expe¬ 
riment,  I  planted  the  fame  alleys  with  early  cab¬ 
bages.  The  neceflity  of  meliorating  the  compod  was 
in  this  trial  fully  confirmed.  For  the  cabbages  that 
grew  upon  the  alley,  which  in  May  had  received  the 
compod,  were  larger  and  in  all  refpe6ls  finer  than  the 
others.” 

Exp.  IV.  by  James  Stovin,  Efq.  of  Doncader, 
“  In  the  year,  1769,  I  made  the  following  trial  with 
the  oil-compod,  prepared  as  above  direfled.  One  acre 
fown  with  barley  and  manured  with  oil-compod  at 
i8s.  produced  five  quarters  five  bufhels.  An  acre 
adjoining,  fown  with  barley,  and  manured  with  12 
loads  of  rotten  dung  at  3I.  produced  four  quarters 
three  bufliels  and  two  pecks.  The  compod-barley 
w^as  bolder  and  better  corn  than  the  other.  In  the 
year  1770,  the  dunged  acre  produced  of  rye,  three 
quarters.  The  compod  acre  of  ditto,  two  quarters 
fix  budiels.  In  the  year  1771,  the  fame  lands  were 
£bwn  with  oats,  and  the  produce  was  greatly  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  dunged  acre.  Thefe  experimental  lands 
were  in  a  common  field  that  had  been  long  under  the 
plough.” 

Exp.  V.  by  Richard  Townley,  Efq  5  of  Belfield. 


“  In  the  fprlng  1770,  I  prepared  a  piece  of  ground  Compod^ 
for  onions.  It  was  laid  out  into  fix  beds  of  the  fame 
fize,  and  which  were  all  fown  at  the  fame  time.  Over 
two  of  them,  the  oll-compod  was  fcattered  in  a  very 
moderate  quantity.  Over  other  two,  pigeons  dung  : 
and  over  the  remaining  two,  fome  of  my  weed-compojl 
(formed  of  putrefied  vegetables),  which  I  edeem  one 
of  the  bed  manures,  for  mod  vegetables,  that  can  be 
made.  The  onions  came  up  very  well  in  all  the  beds  j 
but  in  about  fix  weeks,  thofe  that  were  fed  with  the 
oll-compod,  plainly  difeovered  the  advantage  they  had 
over  the  red  by  their  luxurlancy  and  colour,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  fummer  perfefted  the  fined  crop  I  had 
ever  feen,  being  greatly  fuperior  to  the  others  both  in 
quantity  and  fize.  The  fame  fpring  I  made  an  expe¬ 
riment  upon  four  row  s  of  cabbages,  fet  at  the  dldance 
of  four  feet  every  way.  Tw-o  were  manured  with  oil- 
compod,  and  two  with  my  own.  All  the  plants  were 
unluckily  damaged,  jud  before  they  began  to  form,  by 
fome  turkeys  getting  into  the  field  and  plucking  off 
the  greated  part  of  the  leaves.  How^ever,  they  fo  far 
recovered,  in  the  September  following,  from  22  to 
281b.  a-piece.  The  rows  proved  fo  equal  in  goodnefs, 
that  I  could  not  determine  which  had  the  advantage. 

The  fame  year,  one  part  of  a  field  of  wheat  expofed  to 
the  north-ead  winds,  which  that  fpring,  continued  to 
blow  for  a  month  or  five  weeks,  appeared  very  poor 
and  languid  at  the  time  of  tillering.  Over  it  I  order¬ 
ed  fome  of  the  oil-compod  to  be  fown  with  the  hand  ; 
which  not  only  recovered,  but  alfo  pudied  forwards 
the  wheat  plants  in  that  part  of  the  field,  fo  as  to 
make  them  little  inferior,  if  any,  to  the  red.  The  fame 
fpring,  I  made  a  comparative  experiment,  upon  four 
contiguous  lands  of  oats,  between  the  oil-compod 
and  my  owm  weed-compod.  The  latter  had  manifed- 
ly  the  advantage,  though  the  other  produced  a  very 
large  and  fine  crop.  I  alfo  tried  the  oil-compod  up¬ 
on  carrots,  and  it  anfwered  exceedingly  well.  I 
did  the  fame  this  year  (1771)  both  upon  them  and 
my  onions,  and  have  the  fined  crops  of  thefe  vege¬ 
tables  I  ever  faw  anywhere  upon  the  fame  compafs  of 
ground.” 

Exp.'^Yl.  by  Mr  J.  Broadbent  of  Berwick,  in  El- 
raet  near  Leeds.— On  the  fird  of  061ober  177^* 

I  fowed  two  acres  of  a  light  channelly  foil  with  wheat, 
and  harrowed  in  the  compod  with  the  grain.  Being 
at  a  confiderable  didance  from  a  large  town,  we  find 
it  very  difficult  and  expenfive  to  procure  rotten  dung 
in  fufficient  quantity  for  our  tillage  lands,  for  which 
reafon  we  have  recourfe  to  land-drcffings  both  for  our 
winter  and  fpring  corn.  Rape-dud  and  foot  arc  prin¬ 
cipally  ufed  'y  but  the  prefent  price  of  both  thefe  ar¬ 
ticles  is  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  farmer.  To  obviate  that 
Inconvenience,  I  refolved  to  make  trial  of  the  oil- 
compod  ‘y  and  from  what  I  have  obferved  in  this  one 
experiment,  I  am  encouraged  to  make  a  more  exten- 
five  ufe  of  it  the  next  year.  Being  w^ell  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  foot,  I  am  fatisfied, 
that  the  above  tw^o  acres  produced  as  good  a  crop  of 
wheat  as  if  they  had  been  dreffed  with  that  excellent 
manure.” 

On  the  fuppofition  that  vegetables  are  fupported  by 
matters  of  a  faline  nature,  compods  formed  of  diffe¬ 
rent  forts  of  fals  have  been  contrived,  but  with  lefs 
fuccefs  than  the  one  above  treated  of.  A  famous  com- 

pofition 
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Compoft.  poiition  of  this  kind  was  lately  fold  by  patent,  under 
’  the  name  of  Baron  Van  Hanky's  ContpoJ}*  The  follow¬ 
ing  experiment  is  mentioned  in  the  Georgical  Effays, 
as  made  with  a  view  to  determine  the  virtues  of  it 
compared  with  the  oil-compoft  and  foot  mixed  with 
afhes. — “  In  the  beginning  of  April  1773,  an  acre  of 
land  was  fown  with  early  oats.  I  pitched  upon  one 
land  in  the  middle  of  the  piece,  which  I  efteemed  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  of  the  reft,‘  and  upon  this  I  fcattered  Ea- 
ron  Van  Haak’s  compoft,  in  the  quantity  dire£led  in 
his  inftru6lions.  On  one  fide  I  manured  a  land  with 
the  oil-compoft,  but  rather  with  a  lefs  quantity  than 
direfled  \  and  on  the  other  fide,  I  manured  two  lands 
with  dry  coal-aflies  fifted  fine,  and  an  equal  quantity 
of  foot.  The  lands  upon  which  this  experiment  was 
made,  were  much  worn  out  with  a  long  fucceflion  of 
crops.  The  lands  which  had  the  benefit  of  the  allies 
and  foot,  produced  an  exceeding  fine  crop  j  the  oil- 
compoft  produced  a  tolerable  good  one  5  but  that 
which  had  only  the  afliftance  of  the  baron’s  com¬ 
poft,  produced  a  very  poor  one.  It  could  not  have 
been  worfe  had  it  been  left  deftitute  of  every  aftift- 
ancc.” 

Compofts,  made  with  putrefied  animal  fubftances 
will  no  doubt  anfw’er  much  better,  in  moft  cafes,  than 
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dung.  In  about  a  month  turn  the  whole  in  the  ufual  Compoft 

manner,  which  will  occafion  a  compoimd. 

and  fermentation.  When  turned,  coat  with  earthy  as  ^ 
before,  with  a  view  to  confine  the  putrid  fteam  which 
would  otherwife  efcape.  In  a  month  or  two  the  heap 
will  be  found  to  be  confiderably  fallen,  when  it  ftiould 
have  a  fccond  turning  as  before.  The  operation  of 
turning  muft  be  repeated  at  proper  intervals,  till  the 
whole  becomes  an  uniformly  putrid  mafs.  The  whale- 
flefti  is  of  different  degrees  of  firmnefs,  fome  of  it  be¬ 
ing  almoft  liquid  \  and,  in  proportion  to  its  firmnefs, 
the  heap  will  become  fooner  or  later  fit  for  ufe.  In 
general,  the  compoft  fhould  not  be  ufed  till  1 2  months 
old  ;  but  that  depends  upon  circumftances.  Guard  the 
heap  from  dogs,  pigs,  badgers,  and  vermin,  as  thefe 
animals  are  remarkably  fond  of  whale-flefti.  This  ani¬ 
mal  compoft  may  with  great  advantage  be  applied  to 
all  purpofes  w'here  good  rotten  dung  is  required.  I 
have  ufed  it  with  great  fuccefs  for  cabbages,  and  find 
it  an  excellent  dreffing  for  meadow’-ground.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  beft  computation,  one  hogftiead  of  whale 
refufe,  will  make  eight  loads  of  dung  ^  which  when  we 
confider  the  great  facility  wnth  which  this  bafis  of  our 
dung-hill  may  be  carried,  is  a  momentous  concern  to 
fnrh  farmers  as  He  remote  from  a  large  towm.”  See 


any  other  kind  of  manure,  but  they  are  difficult  to  be 
procured.  The  following  is  recommended  to  Dr  Hun- 
-ter  of  York. — “  Take  a  fufficient  quantity  of  faw- 
duft,  incorporate  it  with  the  blood  and  offal  of  a 
flaughter-houfe,  putting  a  layer  of  one  and  a  layer  of 
the  other  till  the  whole  becomes  a  molft  and  fetid  com- 
pofition.  Tw^o  loads  of  this  compoft,  mixed  with 
three  loads  of  earth,  will  be  fufficient  for  an  acre  of 
wheat  or  fpring-corn.  Being  a  kind  of  top-dreffing, 
it  (hould  be  put  on  at  the  time  of  fowling,  and  har¬ 
rowed  in  with  the  grain.  The  prefent  year  I  have  a 
field  of  wheat  manured  in  this  manner,  and  have  the 
pleafure  to  fay,  that  it  is  extremely  clean,  and  has  all 
the  appearance  of  turning  out  an  excellent  crop.  As 
this  kind  of  compoft  lies  in  a  fmall  compafs,  it  feems 
well  adapted  for  the  ufe  of  fuch  farmers  as  are  obliged 
to  bring  their  manures  from  a  diftance.  It  is  befides 
extremely  rich,  and  will  probably  continue  in  the  land 
much  longer  than  fold-yard  or  ftable-dung.  I  appre¬ 
hend  that  it  is  capable  of  reftoring  worn-out  land  to 
its  original  frefhnefs  *,  and  I  am  induced  to  be  of  that 
opinion,  from  the  appearance  of  the  above  crop,  which 
is  now  grow’ing  upon  land  much  impoveriftred  by  bad 
management.” 

Another  compoft,  prepared  from  whales  flefti,  is 
recommended  by  Mr  Charles  Chaloner. — “  I  have  a 
particular  pleafure  (fays  he)  in  defcrlbing  and  ma¬ 
king  public  the  beft  method  of  forming  a  compoft 
from  whales  flefh,  as  recommended  to  me  by  Dr  Hun¬ 
ter.  Having  marked  out  the  length  and  breadth  of 
your  intended  dung-hill,  make  the  firft  layer  of  earth 
about  a  foot  in  thicknefs.  Moor-earth,  or  fuch  as  is 
taken  from  ant-hills,  is  the  beft  for  this  purpofe.  O- 
ver  the  earth  lay  one  layer  of  long  litter,  from  the 
fold-yard  or  liable,  about  12  inches  in  thicknefs, 
then  a  layer  of  whale-flelh,  and  over  that  another  layer 
of  dung.  Repeat  the  operations  till  the  heap  be  rai¬ 
led  about  fix  feet,  then  give  it  a  thick  covering  of 
earth,  and  coat  the  heap  with  fods.  In  this  manner 
each  layer  of  ftefti  will  be  placed  between  two  layers  of 


Manure. 

Compost,  in  gardening,  is  a  mixture  of  feveral 
earths,  earthy  fubftances,  and  dungs,  either  for  the 
improvement  of  the  general  foil  of  a  garden,  or  for 
that  of  fome  particular  plants.  Almoft  every  plant  de¬ 
lights  in  fome  peculiar  mixture  of  foils  or  compoft, 
in  which  it  will  thrive  better  than  in  others.  The 
moft  remarkable  and  generally  ufeful  of  thefe,  are 
taken  notice  of  under  the  defeription  of  the  feveral  bo¬ 
tanical  articles,  as  they  occur  in  the  order  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet. 

COMPOSTELLA,  a  celebrated  towm  of  Spain, 
and  capital  of  G  Jicia,  with  an  archbllhop’s  fee,  and  * 
an  univerfity.  The  public  fquares,  and  the  churches, 
particularly  the  metropolitan  church,  are  very  magni¬ 
ficent.  It  has  a  .  great  number  of  monafteries,  for 
both  fexes,  and  about  2000  houfes.  It  is  pretended 
that  the  body  of  St  James  w’as  buried  here,  which 
draws  a  great  number  of  pilgrims  from  moft  parts  of 
Chriftendom.  They  walk  in  proceflion  to  the  church, 
and  vifit  bis  wmoden  image,  which  ftands  on  the  great 
altar,  and  is  ilkiminated  with  40  or  50  wax-candles. 
They  kifs  it  three  times  with  a  very  refpe^lful  devo¬ 
tion,  and  then  put  their  hats  on  its  head.  In  the 
church  there  are  30  filver  lamps  always  lighted,  and 
fix  chandeliers  of  filver,  five  feet  high.  The  poor  pil¬ 
grims  are  received  into  an  hofpital,  built  for  that  pur¬ 
pofe,  which  ftands  near  the  church  5  and  round  It  are 
galleries  of  free-ftone,  fupported  by  large  pillars.  The 
archbiihop  is  one  of  the  richeft  prelates  in  Spain,  ha¬ 
ving  70,000  crow'ns  a-year.  From  this  town  the  mi¬ 
litary  order  of  St  Jago,  or  St  James,  had  its  original. 
It  is  feated  in  a  peninfula,  formed  by  the  rivers  Tam- 
bra  and  Ulla,  In  a  pleafant  plain,  265  miles  north-weft 
of  Madrid.  W.  Long.  8.  1 7.  N-  Lat.  42.  52. 

New  CoMPOsTELLAt  a  town  of  North  America,  la 
New  Spain,  and  province  of  Xalifco,  built  in  153 
It  is  feated  near  the  South  fea.  W.  Long.  109.  42 
N.  Lat.  21.  20. 

COMPOUND;  in  a  general  fenfe,  an  appellation 

given 
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CfjmpouiKl  given  to  whatever  is  compofed  or  made  up  of  diffe- 
.11  rent  things;  thus  we  fay,  a  compound  word,  com- 
“  pound  found,  compound  taftc,  &cc. — Compound  differs 
«  — ^  from  complex^  and  (lands  oppofed  to ftmple.  See  Com¬ 

plex  and  Simple. 

CoMPOU^p  Flower.  See  Compos fTvt  Flos. 

Compound  Interejl^  called  alfo  interejl  upon  iuterejl^ 
is  that  which  is  reckoned  not  only  upon  the  principal, 
but  upon  the  intereft  itfelf  forborne  ;  which  hereby 
becomes  a  fort  of  fccondary  principal.  See  Inte- 

REST. 

Compound  Motion,  that  motion  which  is.  effected  by 
feveral  confpiring  powers.  Powers  are  faid  to  confpire 
if  the  direQion  of  the  one  be  not  quite  oppofite  to 
that  of  the  other,  as  when  the  radius  of  a  circle  is 
conceived  to  revolve  about  a  centre,  and  at  the  fame 
time  a  point  to  move  ftraight  along  it. 

Compound  Numbers^  thofe  which  may  be  divided 
by  fome  other  number  befides  unity,  without  leaving 
any  remainder  ;  fuch  are  i8,  20,  Sec.  the  firfl  being 
meafured  by  the  numbers  2,  6,  9  ;  and  the  fecond  by 
the  numbers  2,  4,  5,  10. 

Compound  Quantities.  See  Algebra* 

Compound  Ratio,  is  that  W’hich  the  produ<El:  of  the 
antecedents  of  tw^o  or  more  ratios  has  to  the  product 
of  their  confequents.  Thus,  6  to  72  is  in  a  ratio  com¬ 
pounded  of  2  to  6,  and  of  3  to  12. 

Compound  (fubffantive),  the  refult  or  effe<5l  of  a 
compofition  of  different  things  ;  or  a  mafs  formed  by 
the  union  of  many  ingredients. 

COMPREHENSION,  in  Englifli  church-hiftory, 
denotes  a  fcheme  propofed  by  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman 
in  1667-8,  for  relaxing  -the  terms  of  conformity  in 
behalf  of  Proteftant  diffenters,  and  admitting  them 
into  the  communion  of  the  church.  A  bill  for  this 
purpofe  was  drawn  up  by  Lord  Chief-Baron  Hale,  but 
difallowed.  The  attempt  w^as  renewed  by  Tillotfon 
znd-Stillingfleet  in  1674,  and  the  terms  were  fettled 
to  the  fatisfa(5lion  of  the  nonconformifts  ;  but  the  bi- 
fliops  refufed  their  affent.  This  fentence  was  likewife 
revived  again  immediately  after  the  Revolution  the 
king  and  queen  expreffed  their  deCre  of  an  union  : 
how'ever,  the  defign  failed  after  two  attempts  5  and  the 
a6l  of  toleration  was  obtained. 

Comprehension,  in  Metaphyjics,  is  that  aft  of  the 
mind  vyhereby  it  apprehends  or  knows  any  objeft  that 
is  prefented  to  it,  on  all  the  fides  wLereon  it  is  capable 
of  being  apprehended  or  known.  To  comprehend  a 
thing  is  defined  by  the  fchoolmen,  rem  aliquant  totam 
It  tot  a  liter  cognofeere. 

Comprehension,  in  Rhetoric,  a  trope  or  figure 
whereby  the  name  of  a  whole  is  put  for  a  part  ;  or 
that  of  a  part  for  a  whole  ,  or  a  definite  number  of 
any  thing  for  an  indefinite. 

COMPRESS,  in  Surgery,  a  bolffer  of  foft  linen 
cloth,  folded  in  feveral  doubles,  frequently  applied  to 
cover  a  plafter,  in  order  not  only  to  preferve  the  part 
from  the  external  air,  but  alfo  the  better  to  retain  the 
dreffmgs  or  medicines. 

COMPRESSION,  the  aft  of  preffmg  or  fqueezing 
fome  matter  together,  fo  as  to  fet  its  parts  nearer  to 
each  other,  and  make  it  poffefs  lefs  fpace.  Compref 
Jion  properly  differs  from  condenfation,  in  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  performed  by  the  aftion  of  cold,  the  former  by 
.fome  external  violence. 

Z 
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COMPROMISE,  a  treaty  or  contraft,  whereby  two  Compr^- 
contending  parties  eflablifh  one  or  more  arbitrators  to 
judge  of  and  terminate  their  difference  in  an  amicable 
manner,  tion. 

COMPTON,  Henry,  bifliop  of  London,  w^as  the  ^ 

youngeft  fon  of  Spencer  earl  of  Northampton,  and 
born  in  1632.  After  the  refloration  of  Charles  11.  he 
became  cornet  of  a  regiment  of  horfe  *,  but  foon  after 
quitting  the  army  for  the  church,  he  was  made  biflvop 
of  Oxford  in  1674  *,  and  about  a  year  after  tranflated 
to  the  fee  of  London.  He  was  entrufted  with  the 
education  of  the  tw^o  princeffes  Mary  and  Anne,  whom 
he  alfo  afterwards  married  to  the  princes  of  Orange 
and  Denmark  ;  and  their  firmnefs  in  the  Proteftant 
religion  was  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  their  tutor, 
to  whom  when  Popery  began  to  prevail  at  court,  it 
was  imputed  as  an  unpardonable  crime.  He  was  iuf- 
pended  from  his  ecclefiaftical  funftion  by  James  11. 
but  was  reftored  by  him  again  on  the  prince  of  Orange’s 
invafion.  He  and  the  biftiop  of  Briftol  made  the  ma¬ 
jority  for  filling  the  vacant  throne  with  a  king  :  he 
performed  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  ;  was  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  commiffioners  for  raifing  the  litur¬ 
gy  ;  and  laboured  with  much  zeal  to  reconcile  diffen¬ 
ters  to  the  church.  His  fpirit  of  moderation  made 
him  unpopular  with  the  clergy,  and  in  all  probability 
checked  his  further  promotion.  He  died  in  > 

but  living  in  bufy  times,  did  not  leave  many  writings 
behind  him. 

COMPTROLLER.  See  Controller. 

COMPULSOR,  an  officer  under  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors  defpatched  from  court  into  the  provinces,^  to 
compel  the  payment  of  taxes,  &c.  not  paid  with¬ 
in  the  time  preferibed.  The  w’ord  is  formed  of  th« 
verb  compeUere,  “  to  oblige,  conftrain.^’  Thele  weie 
charged  with  fo  many  exaftions,  under  colour  of 
their  office,  that  HonoriuS  cafliiered  them  by  a  law 
in  412. 

The  laws  of  the  Vifigoths  mention  military  com- 
pulfors ;  which  were  officers  among  the  Goths,  whole 
bufinefs  was  to  oblige  the  tardy  foldiers  to  go  into  the 
fight,  or  to  run  to  an  attack,  &c. 

Caffian  mentions  a  kind  of  monaftic  compulfors, 
whofe  bufinefs  was  to  declare  the  hours  of  canonical 
office,  and  to  take  care  the  monks  went  to  church  at 
thofe  hours,  , 

COMPUNCTION,  in  Theology,  an*inward  grief 
in  the  mind  for  having  offended  God.  The  word  comes 
from  compungere,  oi pungere,  “to  prick,’  —The  Rom an- 
ifts  own  their  confeffion  infignificant  uiilefs  attended 
with  compunftion  or  pricking  of  heart. 

Among  fpiritualifts,  compunftion  bears  a  more  ex- 
tenfive  fignification  ;  and  implies  not  only  a  grief  for 
having  offended  God)  but  alfo  a  pious  fenfation  of  grief, 
forrow,  arid  difpleafure,  on  other  motives. — Thus,  the 
miferies  of  life,  the  danger  of  being  loft  in  the  world, 
the  blindnefs  of  the  wicked,  Stc.  are  to  pious  people 
motives  of  compunftion. 

COMPURGATOR,  one  that,  by  oath,  juftifies  an¬ 
other  perfon’s  innocence.  Compurgators  were  intro¬ 
duced  as  evidences  in  the  jurifprudence  of  the  middle 
ages.  Their  number  varied  according  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  fubjeft  in  difpute,  or  the  nature  of  the 
crime  with  which  a  perfon  was  charged. 

COMPUTATION,  in  a  general  fetife,  the  man¬ 
ner 
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ner  of  eftimating  time,  weights,  meafure,  moneys,  or 
quantities  of  any  kind. — The  word  is  fometimes  alfo 
ufed  among  mathematicians  in  the  like  fenfe  as  ca^lcula- 
tion. 

COMUM,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  town  of  the 
Orobii,  of  an  ancient  (landing,  and  formerly  powerful, 
daring  to  difpute  with  the  Romans  :  Cornenfes,  the  peo¬ 
ple  *,  Comenjis  Ager^  the  epithet.  It  became  afterwards 
no  inconfiderable  municipium,  to  which  Julius  Cdefar 
added  5000  new  colonifts  (Strabo)  ;  whence  it  was  ge¬ 
nerally  Novocomtwi,  and  the  ^to^ltNovocomenfes, 

But  in  time  it  recovered  its  ancient  name,  Co////;/// ,*  Pli¬ 
ny  the  younger,  a  native  of  that  place,  calling  it  by 
no  other  name.  Now  Como,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
at  the  fouth  end  of  the  lake  of  that  name,  E.  Long. 
9.  37.  N.  Lat.  46.  It  is  about  80  miles  N.  E,  of 
Turin. 

COM  US,  in  Mythology,  the  god  of  jollity  or  fefti- 
vity.  There  is  great  reafon  to  believe  he  was  the 
Chamos  of  the  Moabites  *,  Beel-Phegor,  Baal-Peor, 
Priapus,  and  Bacchus.  He  is  reprefented  under  the 
appearance  of  a  young  man,  with  an  inflamed  red 
countenance,  his  head  inclined,  and  crowned  with 
flowers  \  his  air  drowfy ;  leaning  on  a  huntfman’s 
fpear  in  his  left  hand,  and  holding  an  inverted  torch 
in  his  right.  His  (latue  was  placed  at  the  chamber 
doors  of  new  married  perfons  ;  his  pedeflal  crowned 
with  flowers. 

CON,  or  CoND.  See  Cond. 

CON  ANT,  Dr  John,  a  learned  Engliih  divine, 
born  in  1608.  He  took  his  degrees  at  Exeter  College 
Oxford  )  was,  by  the  parliament,  conflituted  one  of 
the  affembly  of  divines,  though  he  feldom,  if  ever,  fat 
with  them;  and  In  1657  w^as  admitted  vice-chancellor 
of  the  univerflty.  On  the  relloration  he  w’as  one  of 
the  commifTioners,  and  aflifled  at  the  conferences  in 
the  Savoy  ;  but  was  deprived  by  the  a6l  of  uniformi¬ 
ty  ;  after  eight  years  he  was  confirmed,  and  was  made 
archdeacon  of  Norwich,  and  prebendary  of  Worcefter. 
In  1686  he  loll  Ills  fight;  and  died  in  1693  ;  leaving 
a  number  of  admired  fermons,  afterwards  publilhed  in 
fix  volumes. 

CONARION,  orCoNOiDES,  a  name  for  the  pineal 
gland.  See  Anatomy  Index, 

CONATUS,  a  term  frequently  ufed  In  philofophy 
and  mathematics,  defined  by  fome  to  be  a  quantity  of 
motion,  not  capable  of  being  exprelled  by  any  time 
or  length  ;  as  the  conatus  recedendi  ah  axe  motus,  is 
the  endeavour  which  a  body,  moved  circularly,  makes 
to  recede,  or  fly  off  from  the  centre  or  axis  of  its  mo¬ 
tion. 

CONCA,  Sebastian,  called  Cavalier,  a  celebrated 
hiflory  and  portrait  painter,  was  born  at  Gaeta  in 
1679,  and  placed  as  a  difciple  with  Erancefco  Solime- 
na,  an  Incomparable  mailer.  Under  his  dire<ffion 
Conca  exerted  his  utmoil  induftry  to  obtain  a  proper 
knowledge  of  the  true  principles,  of  the  art  of  paint¬ 
ing  ;  nor  did  he  permit  any  kind  of  amufement  to 
withdraw  his  attention  from  his  (Indies.  Soliinena 
foon  perceived  in  his  difciple  fuch  talents,  and  fuch  a 
difpofitlon,  as  vvould  qualify  him  to  make  a  very  great 
progrefs ;  and  on  that  account  he  conceived  fo  ftrong 
an  afle6lion  for  him,  that  he  not  only  afforded  him  the 
be(l  In(lru(fllons,  but  often  employed  him  to  (ketch  af¬ 
ter  his  own  defigns ;  took  him  along  with  him  to 
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Monte  Caflino,  where  he  was  to  paint  a  chapel  in  fref-  Conca^ 
CO  ;  and  there  made  Conca  acquainted  with  every  thing 
relative  to  that  manner  of  painting.  At  his  return  to 
Naples  with  Solimena,  he  was,  if  poffible,  (lill  more 
afiiduous  to  improve  himfelf  to  the  utmofl: ;  and  en¬ 
tered  on  a  proje6l  that  might  at  once  advance  his  in¬ 
come,  and  add  to  his  expertnefs  in  his  profefllon.  That 
proje6l  was,  to  paint  portraits  in  a  fmail  fize  and  at  a 
low  rate  ;  by  which  fcheme  all  ranks  of  perfons  crowd¬ 
ed  to  him  ;  and  befide  the  pecuniary  advantages  refult- 
ing  from  it,  he  acquired  an  extraordinary  freedom  of 
hand  In  penciling  and  colouring ;  a  good  habit  of  imi¬ 
tating  nature  with  an  elegant  choice  ;  and  likewife 
great  diverfity  of  airs  of  hqpds,  which  were  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  ufe  to  him  in  his  future  beautiful  compofitions. 

As  he  had  a  great  defire  to  fee  Rome,  he  obtained 
permiflion  from  Solimena  to  indulge  his  inclination  5 
and  although  he  was  near  thirty  years  of  age  w’hen  he 
vlfited  that  city,  yet  he  fpent  eight  years  in  conllant 
(ludy  after  the  antiques,  after  Buonaroti,  Raphael^ 
and  the  Carracci,  and  perfeded  himfelf  in  every  part 
of  his  profeflion.  The  fame  of  his  wmrks  foon  fpread 
throughout  Rome,  and  procured  him  the  patronage  of 
Cardinal  OttobuonI,  who  was  a  princely  encourager 
of  artifts  ;  and  Conca  having  Ihown  an  elegant  proof 
of  his  abilities  in  a  compolltion  reprefentlng  Herod 
Inquiring  of  the  wife  men  the  place  of  the  birth  of 
the  Mefliali,  the  figures  being  as  large  as  life,  the  Car¬ 
dinal  thought  It  fo  excellent  a  performance,  that  he 
rewarded  him  in  a  munificent  manner,  entertained  him 
in  his  own  palace,  and  introduced  him  to  Pope  Cle¬ 
ment  XI.  who  apointed  Conca  to  paint  the  pi(5lure  of 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  in  the  church  of  St  John  Late- 
ran  ;  which  he  executed  with  univeifal  applaufe.  Orr 
that  occafion  the  pope  was  defirous  to  give  him  fomo 
particular  mark  of  his  efteem  ;  and  therefore,  in  a  ge¬ 
neral  affembly  of  the  academicians  of  St  Luke,  he 
conferred  on  him  the  order  of  knighthood,  and  the 
cardinal  prefeiited  him  with  a  rich  diamond  crofs, 
which  Conca,  out  of  refpe<ff  to  his  patron,  always 
wore  at  his  bofom.  From  that  time  he  was  Inceffant- 
ly  employed,  and  his  works  were  folicited  by  molt  of 
the  princes  of  Europe.  The  churches  and  chapels  of 
every  part  of  Italy  are  enriched  with  fome  of  his  com¬ 
pofitions  ;  of  which  he  painted  an  incredible  number, 
as  he  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  and  never  difeon- 
tinued  his  labours.  He  was  earneffly  invited  by  Phi¬ 
lip  V.  of  Spain  to  vifit  his  court,  but  he  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  leave  Rome.  He  painted  two  admi¬ 
rable  pieces  for  the  king  of  Poland,  with  figures  as 
large  as  life  ;  In  one  was  reprefented  Alexander  pre- 
fentlng  Bucephalus  to  Philip,  after  he  had  managed 
him  ;•  a  grand  compofitlon,.  with  a  multitude  of  fi¬ 
gures,  corredly  defigned,  and  charmingly  grouped 
and  difpofed  ;  the  whole  being  adorned  with  moil  ele¬ 
gant  archite6lure.  In  true  and  beautiful  perfpeflive. 

The  other  was  the  marriage  of  Alexander  with  Rox¬ 
ana,  the  daughter  of  Darius,  which  w^as  in  every  re- 
fpe£l  equal  to  the  former.  He  was  as  laft  fo  (Irong- 
ly  preffed  to  go  to  Naples,  that  he  undertook  the 
journey;  and  was  received  in  that  kingdom  with  all 
the  refpe^l  and  honour  due  to  his  merit ;  and  there  he 
finKhed  feveral  noble  defigns,  as  alfo  at  Gaeta  his  na¬ 
tive  city.  While  he  continued  at  Naples,  he  received 
in  the  royal  prefenc6  a  fnuff*box  of  very  great  valu^^. 

prefented. 
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prefented  to  him  in  the  kifig’s  name  by  the  marquis  of 
Tanucci,  at  that  time  prime  minifter  •,  and  in  the  year 
^757?  pleafed  to  ennoble  him  and  all  his 

defeendants.  At  that  time  he  was  78,  and  it  is  confi¬ 
dently  faid,  that  he  died  in  1761  aged  82,  which  is 
very  probable,  though  not  pofitively  certain.  He  un- 
derftood  perfpedive  and  archite«5lure  thoroughly,  and 
added  to  it  a  fine  underftanding  of  the  chiaro-feuro. 
His  ftyle  of  compofitlon  is  grand  and  elegant  ;  his  de- 
fign  very  corred  •,  his  dirpofition  ingenious;  his  atti¬ 
tudes  and  expreffion  full  of  truth,  nature,  and  variety ; 
and  his  colouring  is  excellent.  The  hillory  of  Diana 
and  Aaseon,  by  Conca,  is  in  the  poffeflion  of  the  earl 
of  Pembroke  at  Wilton, 

CONCALT  BAY,  is  on  the  coaft  of  France  in  Brit- 
tany,  where  the  Britifh  forces  landed  in  June  175^’ 
in  order  to  go  to  St  Maloes ;  which  they  did,  and 
burnt  all  the  fliips  in  that  harbour,  which  were  above 
100,  of  all  forts.  Concale  is  the  town  which  gives 
name  to  the  bay,  and  is  famous  for  oyfters.  It  is  18 
miles  eaft  of  St  Maloes,  and  197  weft  of  Paris.  W. 
Long.  I.  47.  N.  Lat.  48.  41. 

CONCARNEAU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment  of  Finifterre,  with  a  harbour  and  a  caftle. 
E.  Long.  4.  2.  N.  Lat.  47.  46.  .  .  ^  , 

CONCATENATION,  a  term  chiefly ufed  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  mutual  dependence  of  fecond  caufes  upon 
each  other. 

CONCAVE,  an  appellation  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the 
inner  furface  of  hollow  bodies,  but  more  efpecially  of 
fpherical  ones. 

Concave  Glajfes,  fuch  as  are  ground  hollow,  and 
are  ufually  of  a  fpherical  figure,  though  they  may  be 
of  any  other,  as  parabolical,  &c.  All  obje<fts  feen 
through  concave  glafles  appear  eredl  and  diminiflied. 

CONCENTRATION,  in  general,  fignifies  the 
bringing  things  nearer  a  centre.  Hence  the  particles 
of  fait,  in  fea-water,  are  faid  to  be  concentrated  ;  that 
is,  brought  nearer  each  other,  by  evaporating  the  wa¬ 
tery  part. 

CONCENTRIC,  in  Mathematics,  fomething  that 
has  the  fame  common  centre  with  another  :  it  ftands 
in  oppofitlon  to  excentric, 

CONCEPTION,  in  Logic,  the  Ample  apprehenfion 
or  perception  which  we  have  of  any  thing, ^  without 
proceeding  to  affirm  or  deny  any  thing  about  it.  Some 
writers,  as  Lord  Karnes,  diftinguifh  between  concep¬ 
tion  and  perception  ;  making  the  latter  to  denote  the 
confeioufnefs  of  an  objeft  when  prefent,  or  to  include 
the  reality  of  its  objed  ;  whereas  conception  exprefies 
the  forming  an  idea  of  an  obje£f  whether  prefent  or 
abfent,  or  without  any  convi6lion  of  its  reality. 

Conception,  in  Medicine,  denotes  the  firft  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  embryo,  or  foetus,  in  the  w’omb. 

Conception  is  no  other  than  fuch  a  concourfe  and 
commixture  of  the  prolific  feed  of  the  male  with  that 
of  the  female,  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  as  immedi¬ 
ately  produces  an  embryo. 

The  fymptoms  of  conception  or  pregnancy  are, 
when,  in  a  few  days  after  the  conjugal  aa,  a  fmall 
pain  is  perceived  about  the  navel,  and  is  attended  with 
fome  gentle  commotions  in  the  bottom  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  ;  and  within,  one,  two,  three,  or  even^  four, 
months,  the  menfes  ceafe  to  flow,  or  prove  in  lefs 
quantity  than  ufual.  Upon  the  firft  failure  of  this 
I 
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kind,  the  w^oman  begins  to  count  the  feries  of  her 
weeks,  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  time  before  ^ 
elapfed  ;  after  this,  or  between  the  fecond  or  third 
months,  but  generally  about  the  third,  the  motions  of 
the  embryo  become  percelveable  to  the  mother  ;  who 
hereupon  becomes  troubled  with  a  naufea,  vmmiting, 
loathing,  longing,  &.C.  About  this  time  the  breads 
begin  to  fwell,  grow  hard  and  painful,  and  contain  a 
little  milk  ;  the  nipples  alfo  become  larger,  firmer,  and 
darker  coloured,  a  livid  circle  appearing  round  them  ; 
the  eyes  feem  funk  and  hollow.  During  the  two  firft 
months  of  pregnancy,  the  woman  grows  thinner  and 
flenderer ;  the  abdomen  being  alfo  deprefled  ;  though 
it  afterwards  diftends,  and  grows  gradually  larger. 

The  manner  wherein  conception  is  effe6led  is^  thus 
laid  down*  by  the  modern  writers  :  In  the  fuperficies  of 
the  ovaries  of  women,  there  are  found  little  pellucid 
fpherules,  confiding  of  two  concentric  membranes  fill¬ 
ed  with  a  lymphatic  humour,  and  conne6led  to  the 
furface  of  the  ovaria,  underneath  the  tegument,  by  a 
thick  calyx,  contiguous  to  the  extremities  of  the  mi- 
nute  ramifications  of  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

Thefe  fpherules,  by  the  ufe  of  venery,  grow,  fwell, 
raife  and  dilate  the  membrane  of  the  ovary  into  the 
form  of  papillae  ;  till,  the  head  propending  from  the 
ftalk,  it  is  at  length  feparated  from  it  ;  leaving  be¬ 
hind  it  a  hollow  cicatrix  in  the  broken  membrane  of 
the  ovary  ;  which,  however,  foon  grows  up  again. 

Now,  in  thefe  fpherules,  while  ftill  adhering  to  the 
ovary,  foetufes  have  been  frequently  found  ;  whence  it 
appears,  that  thefe  are  a  kind  of  ova,  or  eggs,  deriving 
their  ftruaure  from  the  veflels  of  the  ovary,  and  their 
liquor  from  the  humours  prepared  therein. 

Hence  alfo  it  appears,  that  the  Fallppian  tubes  be¬ 
ing  fwelled  and  ftlffcned  by  the  aa  of  venery,  with 
their  mufcular  fimbriae,  like  fingers,  may  embrace  the 
ovaries,  comprefs  them,  and  by  that  compreflion  ex¬ 
pand  their  own  mouths  :  and  thus  the  eggs,  now  ma¬ 
ture,  and  detached  as  before,  may  be  forced  into  their 
cavities,  and  thence  conveyed  into  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus  j  where  they  may  either  be  cheriflied  and  re¬ 
tained,  as  when  they  meet  with  the  male  feed  ;  or,  if 
they  want  that,  again  expelled. 

Hence  the  phenomena  of  falfe  conceptions,  abor¬ 
tions,  foetufes  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  8ic.  For  in  coition,  the  male  feed, 
abounding  with  living  animalcules,  agitated  with  a 
great  force,  a  brifk  heat,  and  probably  with  a  great 
quantity  of  animal  fpirits,  is  violently  impelled  through 
the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  which  on  this  occafion  is 
opener,  and  through  the  valves  of  the  neck  of  the  ute¬ 
rus,  which  on  this  occafion  are  laxer  than  ordinary, 
into  the  uterus  itfelf ;  which  now-,  in  like  manner,  be¬ 
comes  more  aaive,  turgid,  hot,  inflamed,  and  moi.t- 
ened  with  the  flux  of  its  lymph  and  fpirits,  by  means 
of  the  titillation  excited  in  the  nervous  papillse  by  the 
attrition  againft  the  rugm  of  the  vagina.  ^  _ 

The  femen  thus  difpofed  in  the  uterus,  is  retained, 
heated,  and  agitated,  by  the  convulfive  conftriaion  of 
the  uterus  itfelf-,  till  meeting  with  the  ova  the  fineft 
and  moft  animated  part  enters  through  the  dilated 
pores  of  the  membranula  of  the  ovum  now  become 
gl-mdulous -,  is  there  retained,  nouiilhed,  O'latea  j 
grows  to  its  umbilicus,  or  navel  -,  ftifles  the  other  lefs 
lively  animalcules  >  and  thus  is  conception  effeaed- 
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Goncep-  Hence  It  appears,  that  conception  may  happen  in 
tion.  part  where  the  femen  meets  with  an  ovum  ;  thus 

whether  it  be  carried  through  the  Fallopian  tube  to 
the  ovary,  and  there  call  upon  the  ovum  ;  or  w^hether 
it  meet  with  it  in  fome  recefs  of  the  tube  itfelf  5  or, 
laftly,  whether  it  join  it  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  it 
may  ftill  have  the  fame  effe^:,  as  it  appears  from  obfer- 
vation  adlually  to  have  had.  But  it  is  probable,  that 
conception  is  then  moft  perfe<Sl;  when  the  two,  viz.  the 
femen  and  ovum,  are  carried  at  the  fame  time  into  the 
uterus,  and  there  mixed,  &c. 

According  to  other  phyfiologifls  the  male  feed  is 
taken  up,  before  it  arrives  in  the  uterus,  by  the  veins 
which  open  into  the  vagina,  &c.  and  thus  mixed  with 
the  blood  5  by  which,  in  the  courfe  of  circulation,  it  is 
carried,  duly  prepared,  into  the  ovary,  to  impregnate 
the  eggs. 

It  has  been  advanced  by  feveral  writers,  that  women 
may  pofTibly  conceive  in  their  lleep,  and  be  with  child 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  occafion  of  it.  As  ri¬ 
diculous  and  abfurd  as  this  doctrine  may  appear  to  the 
generality  of  the  world,  no  lefs  an  author  than  Gen- 
lili  has  thought  it  worthy  a  particular  differtation. 

Conception^  Imyjiaculate^  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  is  a 
feaft  efkablilhed  in  honour  of  the  holy  virgin,  particu¬ 
larly  with  regard  to  her  having  been  conceived  and 
born  immaculate,  i.  e,  without  original  fin,  held  in  the 
Romifii  church  on  the  8th  of  December.  The  imma¬ 
culate  conception  is  the  great  head  of  controverfy  be¬ 
tween  the  Scotifts  and  Thomifts  5  the  former  main¬ 
taining,  and  the  latter  impugning  it.  In  the  three 
Spanifh  military  orders,  of  St  James  of  the  fword,  Ca- 
latrava,  and  Alcantara,  the  knights  take  a  vow  at 
their  admiflion  to  defend  the  immaculate  conception. 
This  refolutioii  was  firft  taken  1652.  Peter  d’Alva 
has  publilhed  48  huge  volumes  in  folio  on  the  myfte- 
ries  of  the  conception. 

Conception,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Chili  in  South 
America.  It  is  fituated  in  W.  Long.  72.  50.  S.  Lat. 
56.  40  •,  and  Is  the  oldeft  European  fettlement  in  Chi¬ 
li,  and  the  fecond  in  point  of  dignity.  On  their  firft 
fettlement  here,  the  Spaniards  were  repeatedly  driven 
off  by  the  Indians,  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  take 
up  their  refidence  at  St  Jago,  Since  that  time  both 
the  cities  of  Conception  and  St  Jago  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  deftroyed  by  earthquakes.  In  the  year  1751 
both  of  them  were  laid  in  ruins  by  a  dreadful  fhock, 
the  firft  concufiions  of  which  were  attended  with  an  un- 
ufual  fvvelling  of  the  fea,  that  overturned  the  few  houfes 
which  had  efcaped  the  ravages  of  the  earthquake. 
The  harbour  is  good  and  pretty  much  frequented  5  on 
which  account  the  city  is  regarded  as  a  place  of  con- 
fequence.  The  king  allows  annually  350,000  pieces 
of  eight  for  the  fupport  of  a  garrifon  of  3500  men  5  a 
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introduc-  TS  that  department  of  natural  hiftory  which  treats  of 
tion.  X  teflaceous  animals.  In  the  Linnsean  arrangement 
it  conllitutes  the  third  order  of  the  clafs  of  Vermes. 
This  is  the  order  tejlacea^  of  which  we  propofe  to  lay 
VoL.  VI.  Part  L 


corps  that  Is  feldom  complete.  None  of  the  fortifica-  Concrp- 
tions  are  confiderable  5  but  thofe  towards  the  land  are 
wretched.  The  Spaniards  now  live  in  tolerable  fecu- 

rity  with  refpe6l  to  the  Indians,  and  have  no  notion  . . 

of  any  attack  from  the  land  fide.  It  is  faid  Indeed, 
that  not  only  this  but  all  the  fettlements  in  Chili  and 
Peru  would  fall  an  eafy  prey  to  the  attacks  of  a  foreign 
enemy  \  the  fortifications  being  in  ruins,  and  the  gar- 
rifons  fcarce  half  the  number  required  by  the  king  : 
owing  to  the  avarice,  ignorance,  and  fupine  negligence 
of  the  governors,  who  fiudy  nothing  but  to  enrich 
theinfelves. 

Conception,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  New 
Spain,  and  in  the  audience  of  Guatimala.  It  is  feated 
near  the  fea-coaft,  100  miles  weft  of  Porto-bello,  and 
a  fmall  river  that  runs  into  the  fea,  W.  Long.  81.  45. 

N.  Lat.  10.  o. 

CONCERT,  or  Concerto,  in  Mujic,  a  number 
or  company  of  muficlans,  playing  or  finging  the  fame 
piece  of  mufic  or  fong  at  the  fame  time. 

CONCERTATO  intimates  the  piece  of  mufic  to  be 
compofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  all  the  parts  may 
have  their  recitativos,  be  It  for  two,  three,  four,  or 
more  voices  or  inftruments. 

CONCERTO  GROssi,  the  grand  chorus  of  a  con¬ 
cert,  or  thofe  places  where  all  the  feveral  parts  per¬ 
form  or  play  together. 

CONCESSION,  in  general,  fignifies  either  the  adf 
of  granting  or  yielding  any  thing,  or  the  thing  itfelf 
which  Is  fo  granted  or  yielded. 

Concession,  in  Rhetoric^  a  figure,  whereby  fome- 
thlng  is  freely  allowed,  that  yet  might  bear  difpute, 
to  obtain  fomething  that  one  would  have  granted  to 
him,  and  which  he  thinks  cannot  fairly  be  denied,  as 
in  the  following  conceftion  of  Dido,  in  Virgil : 

The  nuptials  he  difclaims,  I  urge  no  more  5 

“  Let  him  purfue  the  promis’d  Latian  fliore. 

“  A  lliort  delay  is  all  I  alk  him  now  5 

‘‘  A  paufe  of  grief,  an  interval  from  wo.” 

CONCHA,  in  Zoology,  a  fynonyme  of  the  Myti- 
LUS,  SoLEN,  and  other  ftiell-filh. 

CONCHES,  a  town  of  Normandy,  with  a  Bene- 
dI61;ine  abbey,  which  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade. 

It  is  feated  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  in  the  territory 
of  Ouche,  45  miles  north-weft  of  Paris,  E.  Long, 
o.  51.  N.  Lat.  48.  58. 

CONCHITES  MARMOR,  a  name  given  by  the  an¬ 
cients  to  a  fpecles  of  marble  dug  near  Megara,  and 
remarkable  for  containing  a  great  number  of  fea-fhells, 
and  other  marine  bodies,  immerfed  in  it. 

CONCHOID,  in  Geometry,  the  name  of  a  curve, 
given  to  it  by  its  inventor  Nicomedes.  Sec 
Fluxions, 
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before  our  readers  a  pretty  full  view  in  the  prefent 
treatife.  The  peculiarity  and  extent  of  this  order  o^ 
animals  have  induced  us  to  confider  it  in  a  feparatc 
treatife,  by  which  means  we  ftiall  avoid  fwelling  out  to 
3  C  an 
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Hiftory.  an  inconvenient  magnitude,  the  clafs  of  Vermes  which 
^  "  will  be  treated  of  in  its  proper  place  in  the  courfe  of 
2  the  work. 

Importance  The  fine  pollfli,  fplendid  colours,  and  elegant  form 
of  concho.  Qf  {hells,  have  been  long  admired,  and  have  procured  for 
them  a  confpicuous  place  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 
Indeed  in  this  refpedl,  mankind  have  difcovered  no 
fmall  degree  of  folly  and  extravagance,  in  the  high 
price  w^hich  has  been  given  for  rare  and  beautiful  (hells, 
and  often  only  on  account  of  their  rarity.  But  the  ftudy 
of  conchology  acquires  a  higher  degree  of  importance 
and  utility  in  another  view.  In  many  parts  of  the 
world,  different  kinds  of  teftaceous  animals  are  em¬ 
ployed  as  an  excellent  and  nutritious  food  j  and  fome 
tribes  fupply  the  table  with  a  delicate  luxury.  Dif¬ 
ferent  fliells  furnifh  employment  to  ingenuity  and  art, 
in  the  manufa6lure  of  mother-of-pearl  for  various  pur- 
pofes ;  and  the  pearl  itfelf,  fo  much  fought  after  as  an 
ornament  of  drefs,  and  often  the  rival  of  the  richeft 


CHAP.  I.  HISTORY 

3 

Cultivated  THE  few  fcattered  fragments  concerning  the  natu- 
by  the  an-  ral  hlftory  of  (hells,  or  teftaceous  animals,  which  are 
cients.  found  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  when  com¬ 

pared  w’ith  the  more  extended  and  fyftematic  labours 
of  the  moderns,  arc  fo  unimportant  and  inaccurate, 
that  it  would  be  altogether  fuperfluous  to  trouble  our 
readers  with  an  account  of  the  information  which  they 
contain.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  works  of  A- 
riftotle  and  Pliny,  the  great  naturalifts  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  that  the  ftudy  of  conchology  was  not  entirely 
negle£led  in  their  time.  It  appears  too,  that  admirers 
and  colle6lors  of  fticlls  were  not  then  wanting.  Scipio 
and  Lselius,  we  are  informed,  found  a  relaxation  from 
the  tolls  and  cares  of  war  and  government,  by  indul- 
^  ging  in  this  elegant  amufement  (a). 

By  the  mo-  Nor  wdll  it  be  attended  with  much  advantage,  to 
(lerns.  give  a  particular  account  of  the  works  of  the  earlier 
writers  on  this  fubjed,  among  the  moderns.  Thefe 
are  Gefner,  Johnfton,  Rondeletius,  Aldrovandus,  Bel- 
lonlus,  Wormius,  and  fome  other  authors,  w^ho  culti¬ 
vated  this  department  of  natural  hiftory,  and  accompa¬ 
nied  their  defcriptlons  with  figures,  illuftrativc  of  the 
objects  which  they  deferibed. 

The  firft  author  who  attempted  a  fyftematic  dlvifion 
of  ftiells,  according  to  their  external  form  and  charac¬ 
ters,  was  John  Daniel  Major,  profeffor  of  medicine  in 
the  univerfity  of  Kiel  in  Holftein.  His  method  is  pub- 
liftied  at  the  end  of  his  curious  and  interefting  remarks 
on  the  treatife  concerning  the  purpura  of  Fabius  Co- 
lumna,  printed  at  Kiel  in  1675.  The  fyftem  of  the 
German  naturalift  w^as  followed  by  that  of  our  coun¬ 
tryman  Dr  Lifter,  on  a  more  extended  and  improved 
plan,  which  was  publlftied  ten  years  after.  Succeeding 
naturalifts  turned  their  attention  to  the  ftudy  of  concho- 
logy,  and  to  the  Improvement  of  the  claffification  of 
the  numerous  obje£ls  of  this  department  of  natural  hi- 
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gems,  in  the  eftlmation  of  mankind,  is  the  produ<Elion  Hiftory. 
of  teftaceous  animals.  Its  nature  and  mode  of  formation,  v 
therefore,  cannot  fail  to  be  objects  of  curious  invefti- 
gatlon.  But  teftaceous  animals  and  their  produdlions, 
are  not  only  beneficial  and  ornamental  \  fome  are  found 
to  be  highly  pernicious.  The  fnail  ravages  the  garden 
and  the  field,  and  marks  its  progrefs  with  the  deftru6lion 
of  fome  of  the  faireft  of  the  vegetable  tribes  5  while 
the  fhip-worm  is  juftly  the  dread  of  the  mariner  ;  fe- 
cure,  as  it  were,  in  its  infignificance,  humbles  the 
glory  and  pride  of  man  *,  and  labouring  in  fecret,  de- 
molifties  the  nobleft:  efforts  of  Ingenuity.  In  thefe 
views,  then,  the  economy  and  habits  of  teftaceous  ani¬ 
mals,  which  at  firft  fight  might  appear  a  barren  and 
ufelefs  purfult,  become  an  Important  and  beneficial 
fubjed  of  inveftlgation.  The  following  chapters,  there¬ 
fore,  ftiall  be  occupied  in  the  claffification  and  natural 
hiftory  of  this  tribe  of  animals. 


OF  CONCHOLOGY. 

ftory.  Such  were  Buonanni,  Rumfius,  Langius,  Brey- 
nius,  Tournefort,  Gualtieri,  D’Argenville,  Klein,  Lin¬ 
naeus,  Adanfon,  Geoffrey,  and  Muller. 

We  fhall  here  exhibit  fome  of  the  moft:  celebrated 
fyftems  of  conchology  which  have  been  propofed  by 
writers  on  this  fubjed.  This,  we  truft,  wdll  not  be 
unacceptable  to  our  readers,  and  particularly  as  the 
works  of  thefe  authors  are  in  few  hands,  and  there¬ 
fore  become  lefs  acceffible. 

5 

I.  The  firft  general  arrangement  of  (hells  is  thatSyfteraof 
publifhed  by  Dr  Lifter  in  a  work  with  the  following  Hfter. 
title.  Martini  Lijier^  M,  /).  Hijioria Jive  Synopjis  me~ 
thodicre  Conchy liorum  lihri  quatuor^  continent es  1057^^- 
gvras  cere  nltidijjime  infculptas^  a  Sufanna  et  Anna  Lt^ 

Jier  depi&as,  Londlni,  1685 — 1688,  folio.  A  fecond 
edition  of  the  fame  w^ork  was  publifhed  at  Oxford  in 
1770,  with  additional  figures. 

SYSTEM  OF  LISTER. 

Lib.  I.  De  Cochieis  Terrejlribus, 

Pars  I.  De  Buccinis  et  Turbinibus  terreftribus. 

Se61.  I.  De  Buccinis  terreftribus  a  finiftra  dextroifum 
tortilibus,  l^vibus,  edentulis. 

Sedl.  2.  De  Buccinis  terreftribus  a  finiftra  dextrorfum 
tortilibus,  edentulis,  ftriatis. 

Se6l.  3.  De  Buccinis  terreftribus  a  finiftra  dextrorfum 
tortilibus,  apertura  dentata. 

Se(ff.  4.  De  Buccinis  terreftribus  a  dextra  finiftrorfum 
tortilibus,  apertura  plana. 

Se61.  5.  De  Buccinis  terreftribus  a  dextra  finiftrorfum 
tortilibus,  apertura  dentata. 

Se(ft.  6.  De  Turbinibus  terreftribus  cochleseformlbus, 
id  eft  compadiore  figura. 

Se61. 


(a)  Laelium  et  Scipionem  conchas  et  umbillcos  ad  Cajetam  et  ad  Laurentum  legere  confueffe,  et  ad  omuem 
iuiimi  remiffionem  ludumque  defeendere.  Cic»  de  Orat»  lib.  ii. 
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Hiftory.  Se6V.  7.  Trocliilus. 

n/ - -  Se6l.  8.  De  Turbinibus  terreftnbus,  comprelTis  eden- 

tulis,  ipfo  ambitu  acuto. 

Se6l.  9.  De  Turbinibus  compreflis,  ambitu  obtufiore, 
apertura  edentula. 

Se6l.  10.  De  Turbinibus  terreftribus  compreflls,  a  fi- 
niftra  dextrorfum  tortilibus,  apertura  dentata. 

Seft.  1 1.  De  Turbinibus  terreftribus  compreflis,  aper¬ 
tura  dentata,  a  dextra  finlftrorfum  tortilibus  apice 
inverlo  ex  ipfa  aperturae  parte. 

Pars  II.  Cochleas  nudx  terreftres,  limaces  quibufdam 
diftae. 

Lib.  II.  De  Turbinibus  et  Bivalvibus  aquce  dulcis. 

Pars  I.  De  Turbinibus. 

Se6l.  I .  De  Buccinls  ftuviatlllbus. 

Seft.  2.  De  Cochleis  fluviatilibus. 

Se6l.  3.  De  Cochleis  fluviatilibus  compreflis. 

Pars  II.  De  Teftaceis  bivalvibus  fluviatilibus. 

Se6l.  I.  De  Mufculis  fluviatilibus,  cardine  dcntato. 

Sed.  2.  De  Mufculis  fluviatilibus,  cardine  l^evi. 

Bedl.  3.  De  Pedunculis  fluviatilibus. 

Lib.  III.  De  Tejlaceis  bivalvibus  mar  inis  > 

Pars  I.  De  Teftaceis  bivalvibusj  imparibus  teftls. 

Se61:.  I.  Cap.  i.  De  Pe6linibus  ex  utraque  parte  aequa- 
Hter  auritis,  ftriatls.  Cap.  2.  De  Pe6linibus  sequa- 
liter  auritis,  laevibus.  Cap.  3.  De  Peftinibus  inae- 
qualiter  auritis,  non  dentatis.  Cap.  4.  De  Pe6tini- 
bus  inaequallter  auritis,  dentatis. 

Se61:.  2.  Cap.  i.  De  Oftreis  apophyfl  plana  longa  re- 
curva,  angulo  acuto  deftnente.  Cap.  2.  De  Oftreis 
apophyfl  brevi,  fubter  et  quail  in  occulto  pofita. 

Se6l.  3.  De  Spondylis. 

Pars  II.  De  Teftaceis  bivalvibus,  paribus  teftis. 

Se6I.  I.  Cap.  i.  De  Pedinibus  margaritiferis.  Cap.  2. 
De  Pe6Iinibus,  binis  apophyfibus  longls  conjundlis. 
Cap.  3.  De  Peclinibus  margaritiferis  polyginglymis. 

Se6l.  2.  Cap.  I.  De  Pedlunculis  polyleptoginglymis, 
margine  ex  altera  parte  produ^liore.  Cap.  2.  De 
Pe6lunculis  polyleptoginglymis,  margine  rotunda, 
ftriatls.  Cap.  3.  De  Pedunculis  polyleptogingly¬ 
mis,  margine  lotunda,  laevibus. 

Seifl.  3.  Cap.  I.  De  Pe£lunculis  Isevlbus,  triquetris 
fere,  cervice  anguftiore.  Cap.  2.  De  Pe£Iunculis 
IfEvlbus,  triquetris,  cervice  latiore.  Cap.  3.  De 
Pe6lunculis  laevibus,  roftro  recurvo. 

Se6l.  4.  Cap.  I.  De  Pedunculis  fafciatls,  lunula  nota- 
tis  margine  ftriata.  Cap.  2.  De  Pe(ftunculis  fafcia- 
tis,  lunula  quadam  notatis,  margine  laevi.  ^  Cap.  3. 
De  Pe6lunculis  fafciatis,  ad  roftrum  Integris. 

Se(ft.  5.  Cap.  I.  De  Pedunculis  ftriatls  produ6i:i- 
oribus,  ftriis  a  roftro  ad  medium  ufque  dorfum 
concurrentibus.  Cap.  2.  De  Pe^Iunculis  ftriatls  di- 
Verfimode  exaratus,  live  dilTimilibus.  Cap.  3.  De 
Pedunculis  ftriatls,  ftriis  llmilibus,  dorfo  ad  altc- 
rum  latus  paiilulum  eminente.  Cap.  4.  De  Pe6lun- 
culis  ftriatls,  dorfo  in  aciem  compreflb.  Cap.  5.  De 
Peftunculis  ftriatis,  muricatis  afperifve.  Cap.  6. 
De  Pe6lunculis  ftriatls,  ftriis  a  roftro  tantum  deduc- 
tis  laevibus.  Cap.  7,  De  Pe6lunculis  cancellatis. 
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Cap.  8.  De  Pe6lunculls  ftriatis,  ex  latere  multo  ma-  ^  Hiftory. 
gis  diffufis,  latioribus.  Cap.  9.  De  Peftunculis  ftri-  ‘  ~  ‘ 

atis,  ex  latere  diffufis  anguftioribus.  Cap.  lO.  De 
Peftunculis  ftriatis  imbricatis. 

Se£l.  6.  Cap.  I.  De  Mufculis  marinls,  cardine  laeyi 
minimeque  dentato.  Cap.  2.  De  Mufculis  marinis 
polyleptoginglymis. 

Seft.  7.  Cap.  I.  De  Pinnis,  margine  velut  praecifa  ob- 
tufave.  Cap.  2.  De  Pinnis,  margine  produ6la  et 
audliore. 

Se6l.  8.  Cap.  i.  De  Tellinis,  Id  eft  conchis  fere  cunel- 
formibus,  ambitu  fcrrato.  Cap.  2.  De  Tellinis  qui- 
bus  ambitus  ex  interna  parte  laevis  eft. 

Se6l.  9.  De  Solenls,  id  eft  conchis  tenuibus  longifli- 
mifque  ab  utraque  parte  naturaliter  hiantibus. 

Sed.  10.  Cap.  I.  De  Chamis,  ab  altero  tantum  latere 
fere  naturaliter  hiantibus.  Cap.  2.  De  Chamis  pho- 
ladibus. 


Pars  II.  De  Teftaceis  multlvalvlbus. 


Se6l.  I.  Cap.  I.  De  Pholadibus  triumve  teftarum  con¬ 
chis,  cardinibus  loculls  quibufdam  quaff  perforatis. 
Cap.  2.  De  Pholadibus,  cardine  integro. 

Se6l.  2.  De  Conchis  qulnque  teftarum  anatiferis  ple- 
rifque  di6lis. 

Se6l.  3.  De  Balanis,  Id  eft,  duodecim  teftarum  con¬ 
chis  praeter  operculum  mitratum. 

Seft.  4.  Sive  appendix  ad  librum  tertium  de  conchltls 
iifve  lapldibus,  qui  quandam  fimilitudinem  cum  con¬ 
chis  marinis  habeant. 


Lib.  IV.  De  Buccinis  marinis^  quibus  etiam  vermiculi 
dentalia  et  patellce^  numerantur, 

Se6l.  I.  Cap.  I.  De  Patellls,  vcrtice  perforate.  Cap.  2. 
De  Patellis,  vertice  integro,  laevibus.  Cap.  3.  De 
Patellis,  vertice  Integro,  ftriatis,  margine  quaff  ra- 
diata.  Cap.  4.  De  Patellis,  vertice  adunco,  mar¬ 
gine  aequali.  Cap.  5.  De  Patellis,  vertice  adunco, 
margine  obliqua.  Cap.  6.  De  Patellis,  vertice  a- 
dunco,  quibus  ex  interna  parte  cavitas  quaedam  quaff 
arcuata,  longis  comprelTis.  Cap.  7.  De  Patellis, 
vertice  acuto,  ftilo  quodam  interno  donatis. 

Sedl.  2.  De  Dentalibus. 

Se61:.  3.  De  Vermiculis. 

Sedl.  4.  Cap.  I .  De  Nautllis  caudatis,  five  e  plurimis 
tabulatls  confeftis.  Cap.  2.  De  Nautilis  vaculs,  five 
non  tabulatis. 

Sed.  5.  Cap.  I.  De  Cochleis  marinis,  apice  brevi, 
umbillcatls,  ffnu  aurito.  Cap.  2.  De  Cochleis  ma¬ 
rinis,  apice  brevi,  umbilico  fimplici.  Cap.  3.  De 
Cochleis  marinis,  apice  brevi,  centro  minime  ffnua- 
to.  Cap.  4.  De  Cochleis  marinis,  bafi  brevi,  apice 
ad  oris  initium  parum  elato.  Cap.  5.  Dc  Cochleis 
marinis,  apice  mediocriter  produdlo,  ore  dentato. 
Cap.  6.  De  Cochleis  marines,  apice  mediocriter  pro- 
du(ko,  ore  edentulo,  leevibus.  Cap.  7.  De  Coch¬ 
leis  marinis,  apice  mediocriter  produ6Io,  ftriatis. 
Cap.  8.  De  Cochleis  marinis,  clavicula  tenui  et 
longiflima,  ftriatis.  Cap.  9.  De  Cochleis  marinis, 
clavicula  tenui  et  longilTima,  laevibus. 

Bed!.  6.  Cap.  I.  De  Neritis  dentatis,  clavicula  paulu- 
lum  prominente.  Cap.  2.  De  Neritis  dentatis,  cla¬ 
vicula  comprclTa,  ftriatis.  Cap.  3.  De  Neritis  den¬ 
tatis,  clavicula  compreflfa,  laevibus.  Cap.  4.  De 
Neritis  ad  columellam  dentatis,  labio  produ61iore 
3  C  2  edentulo. 
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Hiftory.  edentulo.  Cap.  5.  De  Nerltis  edentulis  laevibus. 
Cap.  6.  De  Neritis  edentulis  muricatis. 

Seft.  7.  De  Auribus  marinis. 

Seft.  8.  Cap.  I.  De  Trochis  pyramidalibus,  apcrtura 
five  bafi  Icviter  tumida.  Cap.  3.  De  Trochis  pyra- 
midalibus,  ball  paululum  cava  five  finuata.  Cap.  3. 
De  Trochis,  apertura  five  bafi  plana.  Cap.  4.  De 
Trochis  brevioribus,  umbilicatis,  dentatls.  Cap.  5. 
De  Trochis  cochleaeformibus,  umbilicatis,  edentu¬ 
lis.  Cap.  6.  De  Trochis  clavicula  breviore,  colu¬ 
mella  paulo  ereftiore  Integra.  Cap,  7.  De  Trochis, 
bafi  media  leviter  tumida,  quafi  altera  clavicula. 
Cap.  8,  De  Trochis,  unico  deiite  ad  columellam 
acuto. 

Se<5l.  9.  Cap.  I.  De  Conchls  venereis  unicoloribus. 
Cap.  2.  De  Conchis  venereis,  lineis  nigrls  fecundum 
longitudinem  depiftis.  Cap.  3*  De  Conchis  unda- 
tim  depi£lis.  Cap.  4.  De  Conchis  venereis  fafcia- 
tis,  immaculatls  5  et  de  conchis  venereis  fafciatis  et 
maculatis,  aut  alias  cum  fafciis  variegatls.^  Cap.  5. 
De  Conchis  venereis,  pundis  nigris  diftinftis.  Cap.  6. 
De  Conchis  venereis,  maculis  albis  nigrifve  inter- 
fperfis  infignitis  ;  et  de  conchis  venereis  maculis  al¬ 
bis  quafi  reticulatim  depidls.  Cap.  7.  De  Conchis 
venereis,  ftriis  eminentibus  confpicuis.  Cap.  8.  De 
Conchis  venereis,  pundls  elatis  exafperalis,  nodifve 
in^qualibus.  Cap.  9.  De  Conchis  venereis,  aper¬ 
tura  non  dentata,  bafi  Integra.  Cap.  10.  De  Con¬ 
chis  venereis,  bafi  umbilicata  cochleata. 

Sed.  10.  Cap.  I.  De  Rhombls  cylindraceis  columella 
dentata,  craffis,  unius  coloris.  Cap.  2.  De  Rhom- 
bis  cylindraceis  dentatis,  maculofis.  Cap.  3.  De 
Rhombis  cylindraceis  dentatls,  fafciatis.  Cap.  4.  De 
Rhombis  cylindraceis  dentatis,  undatis.  Cap.  5. 
De  Rhombis  cylindraceis  dentatis,  dorfo  gibbofo. 
Cap.  6.  De  Rhombis  cylindraceis  eduntulis,  ore 
ftridiore.  Cap.  7.  De  Rhombis  edentulis  tenuibus, 
ore  patulo,  clavicula  paululum  exferta.  Cap.  8.  De 
Rhombis  edentulis,  ore  patulo,  clavicula  comprefla.^ 
Pars  II.  Cap.  i.  De  Rhombis  cylindrlco-pyramidali- 
bus,  unius  coloris.  Cap.  2.  De  Rhombis  cylindri- 
co-pyramidalibus,  quibus  lincae  maculatae  clrcum  In- 
jiciuntur.  Cap.  3.  De  Rhombis  cylindrico-pyrami- 
dallbus,  ftrlatis.  Cap.  4.  De  Rhombis  cylindrico- 
pyramidalibus,  undatis.  Cap.  5*  De  Rhombis  cy- 
lindrico-pyramidalibus,  fafciatis.  Cap.  6.  De  Rhom¬ 
bis  cyllndrico-pyramldalibus,  retlculatis.  Cap.  7.  De 
Rhombis  cylindrico-pyramiSalibus,  dentatis, 

Sed.  II,  Cap.  I.  De  Buccinis  perficis  didis.  Cap.  2. 
De  Buccinis  muficis  didis.  Cap.  3.  De  Buccinis 
columella  dentata,  clavicula  longiflima  et  tenuif- 
fima. 

Sed.  12.  Cap.  I.  De  Buccinis  bllingulbus,  Isevibus. 
Cap.  2.  De  Buccinis  bilinguibus,  ftriatis.  Cap.  3. 
De  Buccinis  bllinguibqs,  afperfis  et  muricatis.  Cap.  4. 
De  Buccinis  bilinguibus,  digitatls. 

Sed.  13.  Cap.  i.  De  Buccinis  ampullaceis  Isevibus, 
aut  certe  minus  afperis.  Cap.  2.  De  Buccinis  am¬ 
pullaceis,  muricatis.  Cap.  3.  De  Buccinis  ampul¬ 
laceis,  ad  finifiram  convolutis. 

Sed.  14.  Cap.  I.  De  Buccinis  utrinque  produdloribus, 
Isevibus.  Cap.  2.  De  Buccinis  utrinque  produdiori- 
bus,  ftriis  denfis  et  tenuioribus  exafperatis.  Cap.  3, 
De  Buccinis  utrinque  produdioribus,  ftriis  pauciori- 
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bus  donatis,  labro  fimpllcl.  Cap.  4.  De  Buccinis  Hiftory. 
utrinque  produdloribus,  ftriis  paucioribus,  labro  du- 
plicato  donatis.  Cap.  5.  De  Buccinis  utrinque  pro- 
dudioribus,  muricatis. 

Sed.  15.  Cap.  I.  De  Buccinis  breviroftris,  nodofis. 

Cap.  2.  De  Buccinis  breviroftris,  ftriatis.  Cap,  3. 

De  Buccinis  breviroftris,  Isevibus,  fere  clavicula 
produdiore.  Cap.  4.  De  Buccinis  breviroftris,  labro 
repando,  tenuibus.  Cap.  5.  De  Buccinis  breviroftris, 
labro  repando,  craffis.  Cap.  6.  De  Buccinis  brevi¬ 
roftris,  compreffis.  Cap.  7.  De  Buccinis  aurltis, 
five  roftro  recurvo  donatis,  ventrlculofis.  Cap.  8. 

De  Buccinis  breviroftris,  finu  reflexo,  laevibus.  Cap.  9. 

De  Buccinis  breviroftris,  roftro  reflexo,  clavicula 
produdiore. 

Sed.  16.  Seu  appendix  de  bucclnltis,  iifvc  lapidibus  que 
bucclna  omnigena  valde  referant. 

S 

II.  In  1722,  Langlus  prefented  to  the  world  the  fol- Of  Langms*, 
lowing  w’ork  on  conchology.  Carolt  Nicolai  Langit 
Lucernen.  Hehet.  Phil,  et  Med,  &c.  Methodus  nova^ 
et  facilis  tejlacea  marina  plceraque^  quee  hue  vfque  nobis 
nota  Jint,  in  fuas  debitas  et  diftinBas  clajfes^  genera^ 
et  fpecies^  dijlribuendi^  nominibufque  fuis  propriis^  Jlruc^ 
turce  potiffimum  accommodatis  nuncupandi^  J,u* 

cerneCy  1722.  4to.  p.  102. 


SYSTEM  OF  LANGIUS. 

Pars  Prim  a.  Tejlacea  marina  univalvia  non  tur^ 
binata, 

Classis  Prima.  Teftacea  marina  univalvia  non  tur* 
binata,  et  in  fe  non  contorta. 

Sed.  I.  Teftacea  marina  univalvia  non  turbinata,  et 
in  fe  non  contorta  nullo  modo,  vel  folummodo  in 
fummo  apice  tantillum  incurvata.  Gen.  l.  Patellae. 
Gen.  2.  Balani. 

Sed.  2.  Tubuli  marini,  feu  teftacea  marina  univalvia, 
non  turbinata,  et  in  fe  non  contorta,  elongata  tubuli 
inftar  concava.  Gen.  I.  Penlcilla.  Gen.  2.  Den- 
tales.  Gen.  3^  Tubuli  radiciformes.  Gen.  4.  Tu¬ 
buli  vcrmicularcs. 

Classis  Secunda.  Teftacea  marina  univalvia,  non 
turbinata,  fed  ita  in  fe  contorta,  ut  eorum  fpirse  non 
promineant. 

Sed.  I.  Teftacea  marina  univalvia  ita  in  fe  tranfverfim*, 
vel  oblique  fecundum  longitudinem  contorta,  ut  eo¬ 
rum  clrcumvolutiones  vix  appareant.  Gen.  i.  Nau¬ 
tili.  Gen.  2.  Nuces  marinae, 

Sed.  2.  Porcellanae,  feu  teftacea  marina  univalvia  non 
turbinata.  Gen.  l.  Porcellanae  vulgares.  Gen.  2. 
Porcellanse  fimbriatae.  Gen.  3.  Porcellanae  Ipirales. 
Gen.  4.  Porcellanse  thoracicj^.  Gen.  5.  Porcellanae 
minores  integrae.  ^ 

Sed.  3.  Divif.  i.  Cornua  ammonis,  quae  funt  teftacea 
marina  univalvia  non  turbinata,  et  ferpentuin  in 
modum  in  fe  contorta,  ut  eorum  clrcumvolutiones 
nulla  ex  parte  promineant,  et  tamen  ex  utroque  la- 
tere  omnes  appareant.  Gen.  i.  Cornua  atnnionis 
unita.  Gen.  2.  Cornua  ammonis  anomala.  Divif.  2. 
Gen.  I.  Cornua  ammonis  fimpliciter  divifa.  Gen.  2. 
Cornua  ammonis  integre  divifa^ 
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^  "  Pars  Secunda.  Cochkce  marince^  feu  tefocea  marina 

UTiivai'via  turhinata^  qiice  unica  tantum  conjlant  valva 
€t  figur a  fua  cochlear  um  in  modum  intort  a  funt^  it  a  ut 
intima  eorum  fpira  aliquo  faltem  tnodo  prominent  et 
producatur, 

Classis  Prima.  Cochleae  marinae  longae,  feu  coch¬ 
leae  marinae  ore  admodum  elongato  et  fuperius  a- 
perto. 

Se61.  I.  Cochleae  mannx  longae  ore  labiis  redis. 
Gen.  I.  Cochleae  pyramidales.  Gen.  2.  Cochleae 
cylindroideae. 

Se<fl.  2.  Cochleae  longae  pyriformes,  feu  cochleae  ma¬ 
rinae  longae  ore  labiis  leviter  incurvatis,  idecque 
etiam  leviter  ventricolis.  Divif.  i.  Cochleae  longae 
pyriformes  minores.  Gen.  i.  Cochleae  longae  pyri¬ 
formes  minores,  vulgares.  Gen.  2.  Cochleae  long^ 
pyriformes  minores  intortae  integrae.  Gen.  3.  Coch¬ 
leae  longae  pyriformes  minores  intortae  et  infulcatae. 
Divif.  2.  Cochleae  longae  pyriformes  majores.  Gen.  r. 
Cochleae  longae  pyriformes  majores  vulgares.  Gen.  2. 
Cochleae  longae  pyriformes  majores,  intortae  integrae. 
Gen.  3.  Cochleae  longae  pyriformes  majores  intortae 
cylindroideae. 

Classis  Secunda.  Cochleae  canaliculatce,  feu  coch¬ 
leae  marinae  ore  elongato  et  fuperius  in  canallculum 
abeunte. 

Se£l.  I.  Cochleae  marinae  canalicula  re^la.  Gen.  r. 
Cochleae  canaliculatae  re£lae  tenuiores.  Gen.  2. 
Cochleae  canaliculatae  reftae  crafTiores..  Gen.  3.  Pur- 
purae  redliroftrae. 

Sedl.  2.  Cochleae  marinae  canaliculatae  incurvatae.  Gen> 

1.  Cochleae  canaliculatae  introrlum  incurvatae.  Gen. 

2.  Cochleae  canaliculatae  extrorfum  incurvatae.  Gen. 

3.  Murcius.  Gen.  4.  Coclvleae  muriciformes  in- 
figniter  incrifpatae.  Gen.  5.  Purpurae  curviroftrae. 
Gen.  6.  Cochleae  caflidiformes  umbilicatae.  Gen.  7; 
Caffidae. 

Classis  Tertia.  Buccina  funt  cochleae  marinae  ore 
ct  mucrone  fimul  elongatis,  primaque  fpira  notabi- 
liter  ventricofa. 

Se£l.  I.  Buccina  parva  mucrone  mediocriter  elongato 
ct  tenuiter  acuminato.  Gen.  i.  Buccina  parva  pruni- 
formia  acuminata.  Gen  .  2.  Buccina  parva  pruni- 
formia  canaliculata.^  Gen.  3.  Buccina  parva  curvi- 
roftra.  Gen.  4.  Buccina  parva  fulcata.  Gen.  5. 
Buccina  parva  fulcata  et  eanaliculata.  Gen.  6.  Buc¬ 
cina  parva  integra  ore  perpendiculari.  Gen.  7.  Buc¬ 
cina  parva  integra  ore  obliquo.* 

Sedl.  2.  Buccina  raajora,  quae  funt  buccina  mucrone 
admodum  elongato  et  acuminato.  Gen.  i,  Buccina 
majora  eanaliculata  roftrata,  ore  fimplici.  Gen.  2. 
Buccina  majora  eanaliculata,  ore  labiofo.  Gen.  3. 
Buccina  majora  eanaliculata  roftrata,  ore  labiofo, 
fimbriata.  Gen.  4.  Buccina  majora  eanaliculata  et 
fulcata. 

Classis  Quart  a.  Strombi,  qui  funt  cochleae  ma¬ 
rinae  ore  et  mucrone  fimul  inftgniter  elongatis,  et 
prima  fpfra  notabiliter  anguftiore  quam  in  buccinis. 

Sedl.  r.  Strombi  ore  fuperius  aperto.  Gen.  i.  Strombi 
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canaliculati  acuminati.  Gen.  2.  Strombi  canalicu-  Hiftory. 
lati  roftratl,  ore  fimplici.  Gen.  3.  Strombi  can ali- 
culati  roftrati,  ore  angulofo.  Gen.  4.  Strombi  cana¬ 
liculati  roftrati,  ore  labiofo.  Gen.  5.  Strombi  fulcati 
vulgares.  Gen.  6.  Strombi  fulcati,  ore  labiofo. 

Sedl.  2.  Strombi  integri,  ore  fuperius  claufo,  feu  intc- 
gro.  Gen.  i.  Strombi  integri  vulgares,  ore  fimplici. 

Gen.  2.  Strombi  integri,  ore  labiofo.  Gen.  3.  Strombi 
integri,  ore  fimbriato  ct  dentato. 

Classis  Quinta.  Cochleae  marinae,  ore  admodum 
brevi  feu  parvo,  mucrone  vero  inftgniter  elongato. 

Sedl.  I.  Turbines  aperti,  feu  cochleae  marinae  ore  ad- 
raodum  brevi  feu  parvo  fuperius  aperto,  mucrone 
longiflimo.  Gen.  i.  Turbines  apertilati.  Gen.  2. 

Turbines^ aperti  acuminati.  Gen.  3.  Turbines  aper¬ 
ti  canaliculati  redle  roftri.  Gen.  4,  Turbines  aperti 
canaliculati  oblique  incurvati.  Gen.  5.  Turbines 
aperti  fulcati. 

Sedl.  2.  Turbines  integri,  ore  fuperius  claufo  feu  Inte- 
gro.  Gen.  t.  Turbines  integri  vulgares.  Gen.  2. 

Turbines  integri  acuminati.  Gen.  3.  Turbines  in¬ 
tegri  fimbriati. 

Sedl.  3.  Trochi  feu  cochleas  matinee  ore  admodunt 
brevi,  feu  parvo  e  baft  lata  et  quafi  plana  in  mucro- 
nem  quafi  redlilineam  conoideum  inftgniter  elonga- 
tum  abeuntes.  Gen.  I.  Trochi  ore  angufto  et  hori- 
foutaliter  comprelTo.  Gen.  2.  Trochi  ore  ampliore 
et  fubrotundo. 

Classis  Sexta.  Cochleae  marinae  breviores,  feu 
cochleae  marinae  ore  et  mucrone  breviore  maglfque 
contradlo. 

Sedt.  I.  Cochleae  breviores  proportiouatae.  Gen.  i. 

Cochleae  trochlformes  breviores  proportlonatae  et 
mucronatae.  Gen.  2.  Cochleae  marinae  terreftri- 
formes  breviores  proportion atae.  Gen.  3.  Cochlece 
deprelfae. 

Sedf.  2.  Cochleae  marinae  breviores  perpendiculariter 
anomalae.  Gen.  i.  Neritae.  Gen.  2.  Cochlea  um¬ 
bilicatae  foramine  fpirarum  femicirculari.  Gen.  3. 

Cochleae  umbilicatae  foramine  fpirarum  rotundo. 

Sedl.  3.  Cochleae  marinae  breviores  horifontaliter  ano¬ 
malae.  Gen.  I.  Cochleae  planae.  Gen.  2.  Aures 
marinae. 

Sedl.  4.  Varla  hucufque  enarratarum  cochlearum  oper- 
cula  quae  aut  propter  ufum  aut  propter  ftngularem 
ftrudluram,  magis  nota  funt.  Gen.  i.  Opercula 
cochlearum  marinarum  fubrotunda.  Gen.  2.  Un¬ 
gues  marini,  feu  opercula  cochlearum  marinarum 
oblonga. 

Pars  Tertia.  Conchas  marince^  Id  ejl  tejiacea  marina 
hivalvta  quee  duahus  confant  valvis  in  cardine^  arti- 
culatione  qiiadam  inter  fe  conjunBis^  ut  commode 
claudi  et  aperiri  qiieant, 

Sedl.  I.  Conchae  marinae  notabiliter  umbonatae  et  rec¬ 
ta  incurvatae.  Gen.  i.  Conchae  marinae  valvis  ae- 
qualibus  aequilaterae.  Gen.  2.  Conchae  cordiformes 
umbone  cardinum  dcdudlo.  Gen.  3.  Conchae  ma¬ 
rinae  cordiformes  aequilaterae, umbone  cardinum  unito^ 

Sedl.  2.  Conchae  marinae  valvis  aequalibus  aequilatercc 
leviter  umbonatae.  Gen.  i.  Conchae  craffae.  Gen.  2. 
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Pec^ines  tenues,  Gen.  3.  Pe£luncull,  Gen,  4.  Con¬ 
cha:  peftlniformes  aequilaterae  fubrotunda.  Gen.  5. 
Concha:  pe<^iniformcs  cequilaterae* 

Se6l.  3.  Conchae  marinae  valvis  aequalibus  aeqiulaterae, 
notabiliter  umbonatae  et  oblique  incurvatce.  Gen,  i. 
Conchae  marina:  incurvatae  fubrotundae  vulgares. 
Gen.  2.  Chamce  ajquilaterae. 

Se£l.  4.  Conchge  marinae,  valvis  aequalibus  aequllatera: 
leviter  umbonatae  et  oblique  incurvatae.  Gen.  i. 
Conchae  marinae  valvis  aequalibus  fubrotundae.  Gen. 
2,  Tellinae  aequilaterae. 

Se£l.  5.  Pinnae,  feu  conchae  marinae  valvis  aequalibus 
aequilaterae,  cardine  umbone  deftituto.  Gen.  i.  Pin¬ 
nae  re61ae.  Gen.  2.  Pinnae  incurvatae. 

Classis  Secunda.  Conchae  inaequilaterae,  feu  conchae 
marinae  valvis  aequalibus  ex  utroque  cardinis  latere 
inaequaliter  elFufae. 

Sefl.  I.  Conchae  marinae  valvis  aequalibus  inaequilaterae 
notabiliter  umbonatae,  et  re£la  incurvatae.  Gen.  i. 
Conchae  marinae  valvis  aequalibus  inaequilaterae  fub¬ 
rotundae.  Gen.  2.  Conchae  marinae  cordiformes  in¬ 
aequilaterae,  umbone  cardine  deduflo.  Gen.  3.  Con¬ 
chae  marinae  cordiformes  Inaequilaterae,  umbone  car- 
dlnum  unito. 

Se£l.  2.  Conchx  marinae  valvis  aequalibus  inaequilaterae, 
leviter  umbonatae  et  re^lae  Incurvatae.  Gen.  i.  Con¬ 
chae  marinae  leviter  umbonatae  et  re£la  incurvatae  fub¬ 
rotundae. 

Se61;.  3.  Conchae  marinae  valvis  aequalibus  Inaequilaterae, 
notabiliter  umbonatae  et  oblique  incurvatae,  fubro¬ 
tundae  vulgares,  Gen.  £.  Chamae  Inaequilaterae.  Gen. 
2.  Conchae  rhomboidales. 

Seft.  4.  Conchae  marinae  valvis  aequalibus  Inaequilaterae 
leviter  umbonatae  et  oblique  incurvatae.  Gen.  i. 
Conchae  marinae,  &c.  fubrotundae.  Gen,  2.  Conchae 
pe61iniformes  Inaequilaterae  triangulares.  Gen.  3, 
Tellinae  inaequilaterae.  Gen.  4.  Conchae  tellinaefor- 
mes,  Gen.  5.  Mufculi.  Gen.  6.  Conchae  longae 
rugofae.  Gen.  7.  Conchae  foleniformes.  Gen.  8, 
Mytlli. 

5e61;.  5.  Conchae  marinae  valvis  aequalibus  Inaequilaterae, 
leviter  umbona'ae  et  oblique  Incurvatae,  ftru6lura  ct 
flriis  pecullaribus.  Gen.  i.  ConchjE  imbricatae.  Gen, 
2.  Pholades.  Gen.  3.  Dadyll.  Gen.  4.  Hyftero- 
conchae.  Gen.  5.  Conchae  alaeformes.  Gen,  6. 
Conchae  quadratae. 

Seft.  6.  Conchae  Inaequilaterae  non  umbonatae,  feu  con¬ 
chae  marinae  valvis  aequalibus  inaequilaterae,  cardine 
umbonae  diilituto.  Gen.  i.  Solenes.  Gen.  2.  Con¬ 
chae  marinae,  &c.  ftru^ura  pecullarl. 

Classis  Tertia.  Conchae  anomalae,  feu  conchae  ma- 
rlnac  valvis  inaequalibus, 

Se61:.  I.  Conchae  marinae  momalae  umbonatae  et  aurltac. 
Gen.  1.  Pedines  anomall.  Gen.  2.  Spondyli. 

Seft.  2.  Olhveae,  feu  conchae  marinae  anomalae  omnino 
non  vel  Irregularlter  tantum  umbonatae  ru^ofae. 
Gen.  I.  Oftrea  vulgaris.  Gen.  2.  Oftrea  denticu- 
lata.  Gen.  3.  Oitrea  roftrata.  Gen.  4.  Oftrea  pe- 
cullaris, 

III.  A  different  fyftem  was  propofed  for  the  claffifica- 

tion  of  teftaceous  animals  by  Breynlus,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  wprk,  which  was  publlftied  in  the  year  1732. 
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Joannis  Philippi  Brey nit  differ tatio  phyjic a  de  polythala-  Hiftory. 
mitSf  nova  tejiaceorinn  clojfe^  ciii  quardam  preemittuntur  — ^ 
de  methodo  tefacea  in  claj/'es  et  genera  dijiribuendi :  hide 
adficitur  cotmnentatiuncula  de  belemnitis  prujfcis,  tandem* 
que  fchediafma  de  Echinis  methodice  difponendis;  Gedani^ 

1732,  qto. 

SYSTEM  or  BREYNIUS. 

In  this  fyftem  the  author  has  divided  fhells  Into  the 
eight  following  claffes,  viz,  i.  Tubulus.  2.  Cochlidlum, 

3.  Polythalamium.  4.  Lepas.  5.  Concha.  6.  Con- 
choides.  7.  Balanus.  8.  Echinus. 

1.  Tubulus^  eft  tefta  tubulofa  monothalamla,  vel  in 
lineam  redlam  extenfa,  vel  Incurva,  vel  contorta,  vel 
aliquando  ad  fpiram,  fed  Irregularlter,  accedens.  Hulc 
pertinent  dentalia,  entalia,  folenes  univalvl.  See. 

2.  Cochlidium^  eft  tefta  tubulofa,  monothalamia,  co- 
nica,  iiifpirans  conftanter  regularem,  convoluta  ali¬ 
quando  opercula  prasdita,  fepius  vero  eo  deftituta.  Ad 
hanc  claffem  fpedtant  nautili  tenues  live  vacui  vulgo 
di61;i  j  aures  marinae,  neritae,  cochleae,  buccina,  murl- 
ces,  caffides,  cylindri,  volutae,  porcellanae,  et  omnes 
teftae  turblnatae,  exceptis  nautilo  et  anomia,  ad  claffem 
tertlam  referendis. 

Polythalamium^  eft  tefta  tubulofa  polythalamia,  co- 
nica,  re^ta,  vel  in  fpiram  regularem  convoluta,  cum 
fyphunculo  thalamos  tranfeunte  :  hulc  reducendi  nautili, 
anomia,  litui,  et  orthocerata, 

3.  Lepas,  eft  tefta  vafculofa,  fimplex,  referens  vaf- 
culum  magis  mlnufve  cavum,  orificio  multum  patenta, 
ut  patellae  fimllefque. 

5.  Concho,  eft  tefta  vafculofa  compoftta,  bivalvis,  id  eft 
quae  ex  duabus  componitur  valvis,  live  vafeulis  magis 
mlnufve  concavus  in  cardine  articulatlone  quadam  in¬ 
ter  fe  jun^lls  ut  aperiri  et  claudi  queant  \  ut  chamae, 
mytili,  tellinae,  pinnae,  oftreae,  pecllnes  anomlae. 

6.  Conchoides,  eft  tefta  vafculofa  compoftta  bivalvis, 
fed  qu^  praeterea  et  aliquot  minoribus  portiunculls  tef- 
taceis  componitur,  ut  pholades  anatiferse. 

7.  Balanus,  eft  tefta  vafculofa  compoftta,  quae  pre- 
ter  unicam  teftam  majorem  alias  portiones  minores 
habet  ex  quibus  componitur,  ut  balanus  vulgo  dI6lus. 

8.  Echinus,  eft  tefta  vafculofa  compoftta  iindique 
claufa  )  magis  minufve  concava,  duobus  tantum  fora- 
mlnlbus  feu  aperturis  pro  ore  ct  ano  perforata,  externe 
aculeis  vel  claviculis  mobilibus  teftaceis  armata. 

g 

IV.  The  fyftem  of  Tournefort  appeared  for  the  firft  of  Tournc^ 
time,  and  w^as  publilhed  from  the  author’s  manufcript  fort, 
in  the  treatife  on  conchology  by  Gualtieri.  In  this 
fyftem  ftiells  are  divided  into  three  claffes,  viz.  Mono- 
toma,  DItoma,  and  Polytoma. 

SYSTEM  OF  TOURNEFORT. 

Teftacea  dicuntur  quorundam  animallum  Integu- 
menta,  quas  teftae  feu  laterls  durltlem  habent,  et  in 
quibus  tantum,  in  tefta  animalla  vivant. 

Teftacea  autem  omnia  quae  hucufque  In  mufseis  cu- 
rloforum  adverfari  et  congeri  folent,  ad  tres  claffes  fa¬ 
cile  revocari  poffunt.  Haec  enim  vel  monotoma  funt, 
vel  ditoma,  vel  polytoma. 

Monotoma  teftacea  appellantur  ea  quorum  tefta  in- 
divifa  eft  )  ditoma  q\xx  geminis  conftant  teftis  ad  car- 

dinem 
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Hiftory.  dinem  connlxls  5  polytoma  vero  quae  ex  pluribus  fimul 
adnexis  compinguntur. 

Classis  Prima.  Q^^e  teftacea  monotoma  com- 
ple6litur.  Teftacea  monotoma  quorum^  tefta^  indi- 
vifa  eft,  in  tres  I'amilias  abeant  :  alia  enim  univalvia 
funt,  alia  fplralia,  alia  fiftulofa. 

Familia  L  Tejlaceorum  tinivahumi,  Monotoma  u- 
nivalvia  dicimus  quorum  tefta  fimplex  eft  in  os  amplius 
effufa.  Gen.  i.  Lepas.  Geii.  2.  Eruca. 

Familia  II.  Tejlaceorum  fpiraltum.  Monotoma  fpi- 
ralia  dicimus  teftacea  quorum  pars  inferior  In  fpiram 
contorquetur  :  horum  autem  fpira:  feu  helices  exterjus 
patent,  et  ftmpllciter  fpiralia  dicuntur,  vel  eorum  fpira 
intus  reconditur,  et  convoluta  dicuntur. 

Divis.  I.  Teftacea  monotoma  fimpliclter  fpiralia,  feu 
quorum  fpira  exterior  eft.  Gen.  i.  Murex.  Gen  2. 
Murex  alatus.  Gen.  3.  Murex  aporrhais.^  Gen.  4. 
Murex  venereus.  Gen.  5.  Murex  pyramidalis.  Gen.  6* 
Buccinum.  Gen.  7.  Buccino-muvcx.  Gen.  8.  Purpu¬ 
ra.  Gen.  9.  Buccino-purpura.  Gen.  10.  Peribolus. 
Gen.  IK  Turbo.  Gen.  12.  Vertlcillus.  Gen.  13. 
Cochlea.  Gen.  14.  Cochlea  terreftris.  Gen.  15.  Ce- 
ratltes.  Gen.  16.  Cochlea  marina.  Gen.  17.  Nerita. 
Gen.  18.  Auris  marina. 

Divis.  2.  Teftacea  monotoma  fpiralia  convoluta,  quae 
cochleam  interiorem  habent  vix  foris  confpicuam. 
Gen.  I.  Concha  venerea.  Gen.  2.  Concha  perftca. 
Gen.  3.  Nautilus.  Gen.  4.  Conchilium. 

Familia  III.  TeJIaceorutn  JiJluloforum,  Teftacea 
monotoma  fiftulofa  feu  tubulofa,  ut  ex  nomine  patet,  fif- 
tulae  in  modum  tenuantur.  Gen.  i.  Dentale.  Gen.  2. 
Entale.  Gen.  3.  Tubuli  marinl. 

Classis  Secunda,  quae  teftacea  ditoma  contlnet. 
Teftacea ditoma  Temper  cx  duabus  teftis  ad  cardinem  artl- 
culatis  compinguntur,  et  vel  ar6le  undique  claudun- 
tur,  vel  utrinque  hlant  j  unde  in  duas  familias  dividi 
poffunt. 

Familia.  I.  Teftaceorum  ditomorum  quae  ar6le  clau- 
duntur.  Gen.  i.  Concha,  Gen.  2.  Conchula.  Gen.  3. 
Oftreum.  Gen.  4.  Mytilus.  Gen.  5.  Pinna.  Gen.  6. 
Perna.  Gen.  7.  Pholas.  Gen.  8.  Pe6len.  Gen  9. 
Pe6lunculus. 

Familia.  II.  Teftaceorum  ditomorum  quae  femper 
hiant.  Gen.  i.  Chamae.  Gen.  2.  Solen. 

Class  IS  Tertia,  quae  teftacea  polytoma  con  tinet.  Po¬ 
lytoma  teftacea  dicuntur  quorum  teftae  ex  pluribus  parti- 
bus  vel  articulatis,  vel  per  cartilaglnem  connexis  com¬ 
pinguntur  j  unde  in  duas  familias  abeunt. 

Familia.  I.  Eorum  quorum  partes  articulantur. 
Gen.  I.  Echinus. 

Familia  II.  Eorum  quorum  partes  per  cartilagincm 
conne6luntur.  Gen.  i.  Balanus. 

9  V.  M.D’Argenvilleir  i742,publifhedat  Paris  a  trea- 

tlfe  on  Conchology  with  33  plates.  A  fecond  edition 
genvi  e.  fame  work  appeared  at  Paris  in  1757*  this 

edition  the  number  of  the  plates  w^as  increafed  to  41. 
A  more  fplendid  edition  w'as  publiftied  after  the  death 
of  the  author,  by  M  M.  de  Favanne  de  Montcerville 
father  and  fon.  This  edition  is  extended  to  3  volumes, 
two  of  which  confift  of  letter  prefs,  and  the  3d  contains 
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the  engravings,  which  are  80  in  number,  and  are  exe¬ 
cuted  with  great  accuracy  and  elegance.  But  the  de- 
fcriptionsof  the  genera  and  fpecies  only  reach  the  19th 
plate  j  fo  that  the  work  which  was  publiftied  in  1780 
is  ftill  unfiniftied. 
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SYSTEM  OF  D’ARGENVILLE. 

In  this  fyftem  fhells  are  divided  into  four  parts.  I. 
Sea-fticlls.  II.  Frefh-water-ftiells.  III.  Land-ftiells. 

IV.  Foflil-ftiells. 

Part  I.  Sea-ftiells  are  divided  into  3  Claffes.  i.  Uni¬ 
valves.  2.  Bivalves.  3.  Multi  valves. 

Clafs  I.  contains  15  families  5  viz.  i.  Lepas.  2.  Oreil- 
les  de  men  3.  Tuyaux  et  Vermiffeauxde  mer.  4. 

Nautiles.  5.  Llmagons  a  bouche  ronde.  6.  Lima- 
90ns  a  bouche  demi-ronde.  7.  Lim:i9ons  a  bouche  a- 
platie.  8.  Cornets  ou  Volutes.  9.  Olives  ou  Cylin- 
dres.  10.  Rochers  ou  Murex.  ii.  Tonnes.  12. 
Porcelaines.  13.  BuCcins.  14.  Pourpres.  15. 

Vis. 

Clafs  II.  contains  7  families,  viz.  i.  Huitres.  2  Ca¬ 
ines.  3.  Telllnes.  4.  MouleS.  5.  Coeurs.  6.  Peignes. 

7.  Manches  de  couteaux. 

Clafs  III.  confifts  of  7  families,  viz.  i.  Ofcabrlons, 
ou  lepas  a  huit  pieces,  2.  Ourfins.  3.  Glands  de 
mer.  4.  Poufle  pieds.  5.  Conques  anatiferes.  6. 
Pholades.  7.  Tuyaux  de  mer  multivalves. 

Part  II.  Frefti  w^ater-ftiells  are  divided  into  2  Clafles. 

1.  Univalves,  2.  Bivalves. 

Clafs  I.  contains  8  families,  viz.  i.  Lepas.  2.  Nauti¬ 
les  ou  comes  d’ammon.  3.  Lima9ons  a  bouche 
ronde.  4.  Lima9ons  a  bouche  demi-ronde.  5.  Li- 
ma9ons  a  bouche  triangulaire.  6.  Tonnes.  7.  Buc- 
cins.  8.  Vis. 

Clafs  II.  is  compofed  of  two  families,  i.  Games.  2, 
Tellines, 

Part.  III.  Land-fliells,  conftituting  a  fingle  clafs.  viz.- 
Univalves,  which  contains  6  families j  viz.  I.  Lepas. 

2.  Lima9ons  a  bouche  ronde,  3*  Lima9ons  a  bouche 
demi-ronde.  4.  Llma9ons  k  bouche  aplatie.  5.  Buc- 
cins.  6.  Vis. 

Part  IV.  FofTil  ftiells,  which  confift  of  3  clalTes. 

Univalves.  2.  Bivalves.  3.  Multivalves. 

Clafs  L  is  compofed  of  15  families,  having  the  fame 
names  as  the  firft  clafs  of  fea-ftiells. 

Clafs  II.  contains  7  families  fimilar  to  the  2d  clafs  of 
fea-lhells. 

Clafs  III.  confifts  of  5  families,  viz.  i.  Ourfins.  2. 

Glands  de  mer.  3.  Poufle-pleds.  4.  Pholades.  5. 

Tuyaux  multivalves. 

10 

VI.  A  fyftem  of  Conchology  was  publlihed  by  Klein  Of  Klein, 
in  1753,  and  illuftrated  with  engravings.  In  the  fame 
w^ork  the  author  enters  into  an  inveftigation  concern¬ 
ing  the  formation,  increafe,  and  colours  of  ftiells.  The 
following  is  an  abridged  view  of  this  arrangement. 
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SYSTEM  OF  KLEIN. 

In  this  fyftem,  Ihells  are  divided  into  6  parts. 

Part  I.  which  is  entitled  Cochlis,  is  divided  into  2 
fe61ions,  viz.  Cochlis  limplex,  and  Cochlis  Com- 
pofita. 

Se6l.  I.  confifts  of  8  clafles,  viz.  i.  Cochlis  plana,  con¬ 
taining  4  genera.  2.  Cochlis  convexa,  6  genera. 

3.  Cochlis  fornicata,  5  genera.  4.  Cochlis  elliptica, 

6  genera.  5.  Cona-cochlis,  16  genera.  6.  Cochlea, 

8  genera.  7.  Buccinum,  5  genera.  8.  Turbo,  14 
genera. 

Se£l.  II.  Confifts  of  five  clafles,  viz.  i.  Cochlis  roftra- 
ta,  7  genera.  2.  Voluta  longa,  15  genera.  3.  Vo- 
luta  ovata,  8  genera.  4.  Alata,  6  genera.  5.  Mu- 
rex,  2  genera. 

Part.  II.  Concha  is  alfo  divided  into  2  fe^lions,  viz. 

Monoconchae  and  Diconchae  aequales. 

Sefl.  I.  contains  2  clafles,  viz.  I.  Patella,  2  genera. 
2.  Anfata,  4  genera. 

Se£l.  II.  confiftsof  three  fubdiviflons,  viz.  i,  Diconchae 
conniventes.  2.  Diconchae  interruptae.  3.  Diconchae 
inaequales. 

Subdiv.  1.  is  compofed  of  6  claffes,  viz.  i.  Diconchae 
figuratae,  4  genera.  2.  Oftreum,  6  genera.  3. 
Mufculus,  3  genera.  4.  Cyclas.  5.  Diconcha  au- 
rita,  9  genera.  6.  Diconchae  cordiformes,  3  ge¬ 
nera. 

Subdiv.  2.  confifts  of  5  clafles,  viz.  I.  Diconcha  fulca- 
ta.  2.  Diconchae  umbilicatae,  3  genera.  3.  Diconchae 
finu  profundo,  feu  chamae,  3  genera.  4.  Diconchae 
finu  prominulo,  feu  tellinae,  6  genera.  5.  Pyloris, 

9  genera. 

Subdiv.  3.  Diconchae  inaequales,  7  genera. 

Part  III.  Polyconchae  confifts  only  of  one  genus. 
Part  IV.  Niduli  Teftacei  comprehends  one  clafs,  vlz^. 
Balanus,  which  includes  4  genera. 

Part  V.  Echinus  marinus,  feu  echinodermata,  is  di¬ 
vided  into  3  fedions,  viz.  i.  Anoeyfti.  2.  Cato- 
cyftl.  3.  Pleurocyfti. 

Se£l.  I.  contains  2 clafles,  viz.  i.  Cidaris,  9  genera.  2. 
Clipeus,  1  genus. 

Se6l.  2.  is  compofed  of  four  clafles.  viz.  i.  Fibula,  2 
genera.  2.  Claflis,  2  genera.  3.  Scutum,  2  genera. 

4.  Placenta,  3  genera. 

Se£l.  III.  confifts  of  3  clafles,  viz.  i.  Arachnoides,  i 
genus.  2.  Cor  marinum,  2  genera.  3.  Ovum  ma- 
rinum,  2  genera. 

Part  VI.  Tubulus  marinus  is  compofed  of  1 1  genera. 

In  the  fyftems  of  Conchology  which  we  have  now 
exhibited,  the  chara61ers  are  taken  from  the  (hells.  In 
the  three  following,  the  marks  of  diferimination  are 
derived  from  the  animal  as  w’ell  as  from  the  ftiell.  The 
£rft  by  M.  Adanfon  was  publifhed  in  1757. 

SYSTEM  or  AD  ANSON. 

This  fyftem  confifts  of  3  clafles,  viz,  i.  Lima^ons.  2. 
Les  conques.  3.  Les  conques  multivalves. 

Class  1.  Llma9ons.  Se6l.  I.  Limagons^ univalves. 
Se6l.  II  Limagons  operculcs. 


Se£l.  I.  Famille.  i.  Les  limagons  univalves  qui  n’ont  ni  Hiftory. 
yeux  ni  comes.  Gen.  i.  La  gondole,  cyfnbium, 

Famille  2.  Les  limagons  univalves  qui  ont  deux 
comes,  et  les  yeux  places  a  leur  racine  et  fur  leur 
c6te  interne.  Gen.  2.  Le  bulin,  bitUnus,  Gen.  3. 

Le  coret,  coretusm  Gen.  4.  Le  pietin,  pedipes. 

Famille  3.  Les  limagons  univalves  qui  ont  qualres 
comes,  dont  les  deux  exterieures  portent  les  yeux 
fur  leur  fommet.  Gen.  5.  Le  limagon,  cochlea. 

Gen.  6.  L’ormier,  haliotis.  Famille  4.  Les  li¬ 
magons  univalves  qui  ont  deux  comes,  et  les  yeux 
places  a  leurs  racines,  et  fur  le  c6te  externe,  ou  par 
derriere.  Gen.  7.  Le  lepas,  lepas,  Gen.  8.  L’yet 
yetus.  Gen.  9.  La  vis,  terebra,  Famille  5.  Les 
limagons  univalves  qui  ont  deux  comes  et  les  yeux 
poses  un  peu  au-deflus  de  leur  racine,  et  fur  leur 
cote  externe.  Gen.  lo.  La  porcellaine,  porcellana, 

Gen.  II.  Le  pucelagc,  cypreea.  Gen.  12.  Le  man¬ 
telet,  peribolus. 

Se61.  2.  Famille  I.  Limagons  opercules  qui  ont  deux 
comes,  avec  un  renflement,  et  qui  portent  les  yeux 
ordinairement  au-delTusde  leur  racine,  et  a  leur  c6te 
externe,  Gen.  1.  Le  Jlrombus .  Gen.  2. 

La  pourpre,  purpura,  Gen.  3.  Le  buccin,  huC’- 
cinum,  Gen.  4.  Le  cerite,  cerithium.  Famille  2. 
Limagons  opercules,  qui  ont  deux  comes  fans  ren¬ 
flement,  et  les  yeux  places  a  leur  racine,  et  fur  leur 
cote  externe.  Gen.  5.  Le  vermet,  vermetus.  Gen. 

6.  La  toupie,  trochus.  Gen.  7.  La  natice,  natica. 

Famille  3.  Les  limagons  opercules,  qui  ont  quatre 
comes,  dont  les  deux  exterieures  portent  les  yeux 
fur  leur  fommet.  Gen.  8.  Le  fabot,  turbo,  Gen.  9* 

La  nerite,  nerita. 

Class  II.  Les  conques.  Se£I.  1.  Les  conques  bi¬ 
valves.  Famille  i.  Les  conques  bivalves,  qui  ont 
les  deux  lobes  du  manteau  fepares,  dans  tout  leur 
contour.  Gen.  i.  L’huitre,  ojireum,  Famille.  2. 

Les  conques  bivalves  dont  les  deux  lobes  du  manteau 
forment  trois  ouvertures  fans  aucun  tuyau.  Gen.  2* 

Le  jataron,  jataronus.  Gen.  3.  Le  jambonneau, 
perna,  Famille  3.  Les  conques  bivalves  dont  les 
deux  lobes  du  manteau  forment  trois  ouvertures  dont 
deux  prennent  la  figure  d’un  tuyau  affez  long.  Gen* 

4.  La  came,  chama,  Gen.  5.  La  telline,  tellina. 

Gen.  6.  Le  peBunculus,  Gen.  7.  Le  folen, 

folen. 

Class  III.  Les  conques  multivalves.  Famille  i.  Les 
conques  multivalves,  dont  aucune  des  pieces  de  la 
coquille  ne  prend  la  forme  d’un  tuyau.  Gen.  i. 

La  pholade,/»W^J‘.  Famille  2.  Les  conques  multival¬ 
ves,  dont  une  des  pieces  de  la  coquille  prend  la 
forme  d’un  tuyau  qui  enveloppe  entierement  toutes  les 
autre s.  Gen.  2.  Le  taret,  teredo, 

VIII.  Themethodof  Geoffroy,formed  on  fimilar  prln-  Of  Geof- 
ciples  with  the  laft,  was  publi^ed  at  Paris  in  1767,^^°^* 
in  a  work  entitled  “  A  Summary  Treatife  on  the  tefta- 
ceous  Animals  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,”  The 
following  is  a  view  of  this  method. 

SYSTEM  OF  GEOFFROY. 

Sect.  I.  Coquilles  univalves. 

Gen.  I.  Le  limux,  cochlea,  Quatre  tentacules,  dont 
deux  plus  grands  portent  des  yeux  a  leur  extremitc* 
Coquille  univalve  en  fpirale. 

Gcn» 
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Gen.  2,  Le  buccin,  huccbium^  Deux  tentacules 
plats  en  formes  d’oreilles.  Les  yeux  places  a  la  bafc 
des  tentacules  du  cotc  interieur.  Coqullle  uni¬ 
valve  en  fpirale  et  conique. 

Gen.  3.  Planorbe,  pianorbis.  Deux  tentacules  fili- 
formes.  Les  yeux  places  a  la  bafe  des  tentacules  du 
c6tc  interieur,  Coquille  univalve  en  fpirale,  et  or- 
dinairement  applatie. 

Gen. '  4.  La  nerite,  nerita.  Deux  tentacules.  Les 
yeux  places  a  la  bafe  des  tentacules  du  cote  extericur. 
Opercmle  a  la  coquille.  Coquille  univalve  en  fpirale 
et  prefque  conique. 

Gen,  5.  Ancile,  atwylus.  Deux  tentacules.  Les 
yeux  places  a  la  bafe  des  tentacules  du  cote  infe- 
rieur.  Coquille  univalve  concave  et  unie. 


Sect,  II.  Coquilles  univalves. 

Gen.  I.  La  came,  chama.  Deux  bphons  llmples 
et  alongees.  Charniere  de  la  coquille  dentelle.  Co¬ 
quille  arrondee. 

Gen,  2.  La  moule,  mytilus.  Deux  liphons  courts  et 
frangcs.  Charniere  de  la  coquille  membraneufe 
et  fans  dents.  Coquille  alongee. 

OfMuller,  IX.  The  fyftem  of  Muller  firft  publilhed  in  1773,  and 
afterwards  extended  in  a  different  work  which  appear¬ 
ed  in  1776,  arranges  teftaceous  animals  into  three  fa¬ 
milies.  The  following  is  a  view  of  this  arrangement 
taken  from  the  latter  work  on  the  zoology  of  Denmark 
and  Norway. 


SYSTEM  01  MULLER, 

Familia  I.  T^ejlacea  TJnlvalvia^ 

Sect.  I.  Teftacea  univalvia,  tefta  pervia. 

Gen,  I.  Echinus.  Tcfta  cruftacea,  ano  vertical!, 
tentaculis  limplicibus, 

Gen.  2.  Spatagus.  Tefta  cruftacea,  ano  infero,  tentacu¬ 
lis  penicillatis. 

Gen.  3.  Dentalium.  Tefta  calcar ea,  tefta  rudi,  tentacu¬ 
lis  nullis. 

Sect.  II.  Teftacea  univalvia,  tefta  patula. 

Gen.  4,  Akera.  Apertura  effufa,  tentaculis  nullis. 

Gen.  5.  Argonauta.  Apertura  profunda,  tentaculis 
binis. 

Gen,  6.  Bulla.  Apertura  repanda,  tentaculis  binis 
fetaceis,  colliculo  extrinfecus  oculatis. 

Gen.  7.  Buccinum.  Apertura  ovata,  tentacul  bi¬ 
nis  triangularibus,  angulo  intrinfeco  oculatis, 

Gen.  8.  Carychiunu  Apertura  ovata,  tentaculis  bi¬ 
nis  truncatis  confpicuis,  angulo  intrinfeco  oculatis. 

Vertigo.  Apertura  fubquadrata,  tentaculis 
binis  fublinearibus,  apice  oculatis, 

Gen.  ^  10.  Turbo.  Apertura  orbicular!,  tentaculis 
binis  fetaceis,  confpicuis,  angulo  extrinfeco  oculatis, 

Gen.  II.  Helix.  Apertura  lunari,  tentaculis  quatuor 
linearibus,  apice  oculatis. 

Gen.  12.  Planorbis.  Apertura  femilunari,  tentaculis 
binis  fetaceis,  angulo  intrinfeco  oculatis. 

Gen.  l^.  Ancylus.  Apertura  totali  tentaculis  binis 
truncatis,  occultis,  angulo  extrinfeco  oculatis. 

Gen.  14.  Patella.  Apertura  totali,  tentaculis  binis 
fetaceis,  occulto  angulo,  extrinfeco  oculatis, 

VoL.  VI.  Part  L 
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Gen.  Haliotis.  Apertura  repanda,  poris  pertufa, 

Sect.  III.  Teftacea  univalvia,  tefta  operculata. 

Gen.  16.  Tritonium.  Libera,  apertura  canaliculata, 
tentaculis  duobus  linearibus,  angulo  extrinfeco  ocu¬ 
latis. 

Gen.  17.  Trochus.  Libera,  apertura  fub-tetragona, 
tentaculis  duobus  fetaceis,  colliculo  extrinfeco  ocula^ 
tis. 

Gen,  18.  Nerita.  Libera,  apertura  lunari,  tentaculis 
duobus  fetaceis,  angulo  extrinfeco  oculatis. 

Gen.  19.  Volvata.  Libera,  apertura  circinnata,  ten¬ 
taculis  duobus  fetaceis,  angulo  poftico  oculatis. 

Gen,  20.  Serpula^  Adnata,  apertura  orbiculari,  ten¬ 
taculis  pinnatis. 


Familia  II.  Tejlacea  Bivalvta. 

Sect.  I,  Teftacea  bivalvia  cardine  dentata. 

Gen.  I.  Mya.  Tefta  altera  extremitate  hiantej  car¬ 
dine  dente  craflb  folitario. 

Gen.  2.  Solen.  Tefta  utraque  extremitate  hiantc  5 
cardinc  dente  reflexo,  faepe  gemino. 

Gen.  3.  Tellina,  Siphone  duplici  murico  \  cardinc 
dentibus  utrinque  tribus  alternis, 

Gen.  4.  Cardium.  Siphone  duplici,  cirrato,  pedeque 
falciformi  j  cardine  dentibus  mediis  alternis,  remotis 
penetralibus. 

Gen.  5.  Venus.  Siphone  duplici,  cirrata,  pedeque 
laminaeformi  5  cardine  dentibus  tribus  approximatis, 
lateralibus  divergentibus. 

Gen.  6.  MaBra.  Cardine  dente  medio  complicate, 
adjacente  foveola, 

Gen.  7.  Donax.  Cardine  dentibus  duobus,  lateraliquc 
folitario, 

Gen.  8.  Area.  Cardine  dentibus  numerofis,  alternis, 
penetrantibus. 

Gen.  9.  Terebratula.  Branchiis  circinnatis  ;  cardine 
dentibus  alterius  uncinatis,  valvula  fuperiore  deorfum 
perforata. 


Sect.  II.  Teftacea  bivalvia,  cardine  edentulo. 

Gen  10.  Anomia.  Branchiis  limplicibus^  valvula  In- 
feriore  perforata. 

Gen.  II.  OJlrea.  Branchiis  fimpllcibus,  pede  nullo  j 
cardines  folfula  cava. 

Gen.  12,  PeBen.  Branchiis  cirratis,  pede  juxta  auri- 
culam  cardine  folfula  ovata,  byfium  emittens, 

Gen.  13.  Mytilus.  Siphone  duplici  brevi  j  folfula 
lineari,  byftum  emittens. 

Familia  III.  Tejlacea  Multivalvia. 

Gen.  I,  Chiton.  Valvulae  dorfales,  tentacula  nulla. 

Gen.  2.  Lepas.  Valvulae  ere6lae,  tentacula  bipartita. 

Gen.  3,  Pholas.  Valvulae  ad  cardincm  minores. 


X.  To  this  account  of  the  dilferent  methods  of  ar-DaCofta, 
ranging  Ihells  we  fhall  only  add  the  fyftem  propofed  by 
Da  Cofta  in  his  Elements  of  Conchology.  In  this  fyf. 
tem^  the  author  adopts  the  ufual  general  divilion  into 
Univalves,  Bivalves,  and  Multivalves, 

L  Univalves  are  diftributed  into  16  families  which 
are  divided  into  four  orders. 

Order  I.  Simple  ;  conlifts  of  four  families,  i.  Pa¬ 
tella.  2.  Haliotis.  3.  Vermiculi.  4.  Dentalia.  Order  11. 
includes  only  one  family.  5.  Polythalamia.  Order  III. 
Revolved.  Fam.  6.  Turbinata  involuta,  Order  IV. Tur- 
3  ^  binated 
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Animals  blnsted.  Fam.  7.  Cymbium.  Fam.  8.  Auris  cochlea.  9. 
which  Fam.  1 0.  Voluta.  Fam.  ii.Globofa.  Fam.  12. 

.  .  Caflidcs.  Fam.  13.  Trochi.  Fam.  14.  Cochleae.  Fam. 

15.  Buccina.  Fam.  16.  Murex. 

II.  Bivalves  compofed  of  3  orders. 

Order  I.  With  unequal  valves,  and  Ihut  clofe. 
Fam.  I.  Peden.  Fam.  2.  Spondylus.  Fam.  3.  Oftre- 
um.  Fam.  4.  Anomia.  Ord.  II.  With  equal  valves, 
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and  fliut  clofe,  is  divided  into  three  fecl^lions.  Se£l.  T.  Mult-  Animals 
articulate.  Fam.  5.  Pedlinoides.  Fam.  6.  Pedunculi.'^J^^^^Jj 
Fam.  7.  Area.  Se6l.  2.  Articulate.  Fam.  8.  Pe<51un-  1 
cuius.  Fam.  9.  Tellina.  Fam.  10.  Placenta.  Se£l.  3. 
Inarticulate.  Fam.  11.  Margaritifera.  Fam.  12.  Mui- 
culus.  Ord.  III.  With  valves  that  never  {hut  clofe. 

Fam.  13.  Chama,  Gapers, 

III.  Multivalves  contains  one  order.  Fam.  14. 

Pholas.  Fam.  15.  Aiiatiferce.  Fam.  16.  Balani. 


CHAP  IL  OF  THE  ANIMALS  WHICH  INHABIT  SHELLS. 


Generic  BEFORE  we  proceed  to  the  claiTificatlon  of  fhells, 
charaaers  ^  defeription  of  the  animals 

ousanimals. which  inhabit  them.  Of  thefe,  however,  a  minute  and 
accurate  anatomical  defeription  is  not  to  be  expelled  j 
for  little  more  is  known  of  the  ftrudure  of  thefe  ani¬ 
mals  than  what  has  bee'n  given  by  naturalifts  concern¬ 
ing  their  external  chara£lers. 

Some  of  the  animals,  which  inhabit  (hells,  are  alfo 
found  in  the  rnollufca  (late  j  that  is,  without  any  tefta- 
ceous  covering.  Such,  for  inftance,  is  the  limax^  or 

fnail.  ,  .  . 

The  animals  which  have  been  found  inhabiting 
fhells,  are  the  following*,  viz.  Doris,  Triton,  Afcidia, 
Tethys,  Limax,  Spio,  Amphitrite,  Tcrebella,  Ne- 
reis. 

Boris, — The  body  is  creeping,  oblong,  and  Hat  be¬ 
neath  j  the  mouth  is  placed  below,  on  the  forepart  j 
vent  behind  on  the  back,  and  furrounded  by  a  fringe. 
Feelers  two  or  four,  fituated  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  in  front,  and  retraaile  within  their  proper  re¬ 
ceptacles. 

The  animal  which  inhabits  the  chiton  belongs  to 
this  genus. 

Tr/Vo;/.— — The  body  is  oblong,  and  the  mouth  is  fur- 
nifhed  wdth  an  Involute  fpiral  probofeis  :  tentacula  or 
arms  1  2,  fix  on  each  fide,  divided  nearly  to  the  bafe. 
The  hind  ones  cheliforous. 

The  triton  inhabits  different  fpecies  of  lepas. 

Afcidia,  The  body  is  fixed,  roundidi,  and  apparent¬ 
ly  iffuing  from  a  (heath  *,  apertures  two,  generally 
placed  near  the  upper  end,  one  beneath  the  other.  The 
animals  arc  found  in  the  fea,  and  adhere  by  their  bafe 
to  rocks,  (hells,  and  other  fubmarine  fubftances  :  they 
are  more  or  lefs  gelatinous.  The  only  powers  of 
motion  which  they  poifefs  feem  to  be  that  of  contrafl¬ 
ing  and  dilating  themfelves  alternately  ;  by  which 
means  they  are  enabled  to  throw  out  the  water  w'hich 
they  take  in  with  confiderable  force. 

This  animal  inhabits  the  pholas,  folen,  fome  fpecies  of 
the  mya,  maflra,  and  other  bivalves. 

Tethys, — The  body  is  detached,  rather  oblong, 
fle(hy,  without  peduncles  i  the  mouth  is  furnifhed 
with  a  terminal  cylindrical  probofeis,  under  an  ex¬ 
panded  membrane  or  lip  :  apertures  two,  on  the  left 
fide  of  the  neck. 

The  tethys  Inhabits  a  great  proportion  of  bivalve 


(hells,  as  many  fpecies  of  tellina,  cardium,  maflra,  Ve¬ 
nus,  oflrea,  and  others. 

Limax, — The  body  is  oblong,  creeping,  with  a  flefliy 
kind  of  (liicld  above,  and  a  longitudinal  flat  dife  be¬ 
neath  :  aperture  placed  on  the  right  fide  within  the 
(hield  :  feelers  4,  fituated  above  the  mouth,  with  an 
eye  at  the  tip  of  each  of  the  larger  ones. 

The  animals  belonging  to  this  genus  inhabit  the 
turbinated  univalve  (liells  j  but  it  appears  that  all  the 
animals  which  inhabit  thefe  fhells  do  not  exaflly  cor- 
refpoiid  wnth  the  above  generic  charaflers. 

Spio, _ The  body  projefling  from  a  tube,  jointed 

and  furnifliedwith  dorfal  fibres  j  peduncles  or  feet  rough 
with  briftles,  and  placed  towards  the  back  \  feelers  2  5 
long,  fimple  j  eyes  2  \  long. 

This  animal  inhabits  fome  fpecies  of  fabella. 

Amphitrite. — Body  projefling  from  a  tube,  and  annu¬ 
late  j  peduncles  or  feet  (mail,  numerous,  with  lateral 
fafciculi,  and  branchiae  j  feelers  2,  approxitnate,  fea¬ 
thered  *,  no  eyes. 

The  amphitrite  inhabits  fome  fpecies  of  fabella  and 
ferpula. 

Terehellc, — Body  oblong,  creeping,  naked,  furnKli- 
ed  with  lateral  fafciculi,  or  tufts,  and  branchiae*, 
mouth  placed  before,  furnidied  with  lips,  without  teeth, 
and  protruding  a  clavattd  probofeis  j  feelers  numerous, 
ciliated,  capillary,  and  placed  round  the  mouth. 

This  animal  is  an  inhabitant  of  many  fpecies  of  den- 
talium,  ferpula  and  labella. 

Nereis, — Body  long,  creeping,  with  numerous  late¬ 
ral  peduncles  or  feet  on  each  fide  j  feelers  fimple,  rare¬ 
ly  none  *,  eyes  2  or  4,  rarely  none.  According  to 
fome  naturalifts,  the  nereis  inhabits  fome  fpecies  of 
fabella. 

Sepia, _ Body  fleftiy,  receiving  the  bread  in  a  (heath, 

with  a  tubular  aperture  at  its  bafe  ;  arms  8,  befet 
with  numerous  warts  or  fuckers,  and  in  mod  I'pecies  2 
pedunculated  tentacula  j  head  (hort  j  eyes  large  >  mouth 
refembllng  a  parrot’s  beak. 

I'he  animal  which  inhabits  the  argonauta  is  confi- 
dered  by  naturalifts  as  belonging  to  this  genus. 

Clio. — Body  oblong,  natant,  generally  fheathed  and 
furnKhed  wfith  two  dilated  membranaceous  arms  or 
wing-like  proceffes  ^  tentacula  3,  befides  2  in  the  mouth. 

According  to  fome  naturalifts,  it  is  an  animal  be¬ 
longing  to  this  genus,  which  inhabits  the  argonauta. 
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Terms  ex-  AS  it  will  tend  to  facilitate  our  progrefs  in  the  flu- 
plained,  (jy  q{  Conchology^  clearly  to  underfland  the  terms  which 
are  employed  in  deferibing  Ihells,  and  the  names  by 
which  the  difFerent  parts  have  been  diflinguithed  by 
naturalills  \  w^e  fliall  here  give  a  few  definitions  of  the 
principal  terms.  And  that  thefe  definitions  may  be 
eafily  confulted,  we  fliall  obferve  the  fame  order  as  in 
the  clafTification  which  is  to  be  adopted.  They  may 
be  conveniently  arranged,  therefore,  into  the  three  di- 
vifions  of  multivalves,  bivalves,  and  univalves, 

I .  Kxplanation  of  the  Terms  of  Mu  it  halve  Shells » 

*  ^7  Multivalte  (hells  are  compofed  of  more  than  two 

Multi- 

valves.  pieces.  ^  ^ 

Articulated  (teflae  articulatse),  w^hen  the  different  pieces 
of  which  the  fliell  is  compofed  are  fo  flrongly  united 
that  they  feem  to  form  one  fliell. 
lEquhalve  fhclls  (teflae  aequivalves),  when  the  valves 
of  the  two  fides  have  the  fame  form,  lize,  and  pofi- 
tion, 

A  fliell  is  faid  to  adhere  (tefla  adherens),  when  it  is 
attached  to  folid  bodies  by  Tome  of  the  pieces  of 
which  it  is  compofed  :  It  is  faid  to  be  loofe  (tefla 
libera),  w^hen  it  is  not  attached  by  any  point. 
'Pedunculated  (tefla  pedunculata),  when  all  the  pieces 
of  which  it  is  compofed,  are  fupported  by  a  tendi¬ 
nous  peduncle  which  is  fixed  to  folid  bodies. 

Tubular  (tefla  tubulofa),  when  the  greatefl  part  of  the 
fhell  is  formed  of  a  cylindrical  tube. 

Bafe  of  the  Jhell  (bafis  teflae),  that  part  on  which  it 
is  fupported. 

Ligament  (llgamentum),  is  a  membranous  or  tendi¬ 
nous  fubflance  which  connefls  the  valves  together, 
and  fometimes  lines  the  cavity  of  the  fhells.  Of 
this  there  are  feveral  varietes, 

-  fcaly  (ligamentum  fquamatum),  when  the 

furface  is  covered  with  fmall  granular  fcales. 

-  prickly  (ligamentum  aculeatum),  when  the 

furface  is  furnifhed  wdth  fmall  rough  points. 

- - —  fmooth  (ligamentum  laevc),  when  the  furface 

has  neither  points,  fcales,  nor  tubercles. 

■  . . .  pullulated  (ligamentum  pun£latum),  W’hen  the' 

furface  is  marked  witb  fmall  cavities. 

Lid  (operculum),  is  the  name  given  to  four  fmall  tri¬ 
angular  valves  articulated  in  the  form  of  a  crofs, 
w^hich  fliut  up  the  fuperior  orifice  of  fome  fpecies  of 
multivalve  fliells. 

Peduncle  (pedunculus)  Is  the  tendinous  fubflance  which 
fupports  fome  of  the  multivalve  (liells.  It  is  flexi¬ 
ble  while  the  animal  is  alive,  and  is  fmooth  or 
fcaly. 

Rays  (radii);  thefe  are  imprcflions  on  the  external  fur¬ 
face  of  fome  fliells  ;  they  are  of  a  conical  form, 
having  the  vertex  turned  towards  the  bafe  of  the 
(hell.  They  are  only  dillin£lly  feen  in  adult 
fuel  Is. 

-  . filiform  (radii  filiformes)  are  long  and  narrow. 

" — -  fmooth  (radii  leves.) - 

—  ■■  (Iriated  (radii  tranfverfim  (Iriati.)  . . 


Valves  (valvulae)  are  the  different  pieces  of  which  mul¬ 
tivalve  fliells  are  compofed. 

2.  Explanation  of  the  Terms  applied  to  Bivalve  Shells^ 

A  BIVALVE  fhell  is  faid  to  adhere  (tefla  adherens),  i^ivalves. 
w^hen  it  is  fixed  by  any  part  of  one  of  its  valves  to 
a  folid  body. 

It  is  faid  to  have  ears  (tefla  aurita),  when  It  forms 
at  its  bafe,  one  or  two  compreffed  angles. 

Gaping  (tefla  hians),  when  the  valves  do  not  fliut 
clofe. 

Bearded  (tefla  barbata),  covered  externally  with  an 
epidermis  coihpofed  of  flrong  hair  or  bridles. 

CompreJJed  (tefla  compreffa),  when  the  valves  are  flat, 
forming  a  fmall  cavity. 

Heart-Jhaped  (tefla  cordata),  having  the  form  of  a 
heart  ;  (fubcordata)  approaching  to  that  form. 

Toothlefs  (edentula),  without  teeth  at  the  hinge. 

Equilateral  (tefla  aequilatera)  when  the  anterior  and 
pofterior  part  of  the  fhell  is  equal  in  form  and 
figure. 

Equivalve  (equivalvis),  when  the  two  valves  are  fi- 
milar  in  form  and  convexity. 

Irregular  (tefla  Irregularis),  when  the  form  varies  In 
the  individuals  of  the  fpecies. 

Lenticular  (lenticularls),  when  the  valves  are  round, 
and  little  elevated  in  the  middle,  and  diminifh  gra¬ 
dually  in  thicknefs  towards  the  edges. 

Linear  (tefla  linearis),  when  the  length  confiderably 
exceeds  the  breadth,  but  without  a  cylindrical 
form. 

Tongue-fhaped  ( linguae formis),  flat  and  oblong,  hav¬ 
ing  the  two  extremities  round  and  obtufe. 

Boat-Jhaped  (navicularis)  refembling  the  figure  of  a 
boat. 

PeLlmated  (pe£linata),  when  the  valves  being  furnifli- 
ed  with  longitudinal  ribs,  have  on  their  anterior  fur- 
face  ribs  nearly  tranfverfe  which  form  by  their  uni¬ 
on  with  the  firfl  acute  angles. 

Radiated  (radiata),  w’hen  it  is  marked  on  the  external 
furface  with  rays,  ribs,  or  elevated  flriae,  which  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  extremity  of  the  fummits,  and  termi¬ 
nate  in  the  circumference  of  the  valves. 

Beaked  (roflrata),  wdien  one  of  its  furfaces,  either  an¬ 
terior  or  pofterior,  being  contracted  and  elongated, 
terminates  in  form  of  a  beak. 

Bafe  (bafis).  The  fituation  in  w^hich  Linnaeus  has  de- 
feribed  and  confidered  bivalve  fliells,  cenfifts  In 
placing  the  beaks  of  the  fhell  turned  downwards, 
in  fuch  a  w^ay  that  the  ligament  of  the  valves  may 
be  feen,  fo  that  the  bafe  of  the  fhell  is  the  region  of 
its  beaks. 

Margin  of  the  fhell  (margo  teflee)  fignifies  the  wLole 
circumference  of  the  fliell,  parallel  to  the  edge  of 
the  valves.  It  is  divided  into  anterior,  pofteiior,  and 
fuperior. 

- anterior  (margo  anterior),  wLen  the  fhell  is 

placed  on  the  beak  of  the  valves,  commences  at 
the  fide  of  the  ligament,  on  the  fore-part  of  the 
3  D  2  beaks, 
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Terms  em-  mits,  and  extends  to  one  third  of  the  whole  circum- 

ief/ribii."  ference  of  the  valves, 

Shells.  ^  Margin  pofterior  (margo  pofterlor),  extends  to  one- 
I  ly  third  of  the  circumference  from  the  beaks  of  the 
valves  behind. 

. .  fuperior  (margo  fuperior),  includes  the  upper 

part  of  the  circumference  of  the  valves  comprehend¬ 
ed  between  the  fuperior  extremity  of  the  anterior 
margin,  and  the  fuperior  extremity  of  the  pofterior 
margin.  Hence  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
fhell  is  divided  into  3  equal  part?. 

Margins  of  the  valves  (margines  valvularum),  fignify 
'  the  whole  interior  circumference  of  the  valves,  in¬ 
cluding  about  the  breadth  of  a  line  of  the  outer 
edge.  They  are  divided  into 
I.  furrowed  (margines  canaliculati),  having  on 

fome  part  of  the  anterior  circumference,  a  fmall  gut¬ 
ter  parallel  to  it. 

. -  notched  (margines  crenulati),  furniftied  inte¬ 
riorly  with  rounded  notches. 

. —  toothed  (margines  dentati),  provided  with 

pointed  teeth. 

-  folded  (margines  plicati),  furnilhed  with  folds 

which  reciprocally  correfpond  with  thofe  of  the  op- 
pofite  valve. 

.  ftmple  (margines  ftmplices)  having  neither 

folds,  teeth,  nor  notches. 

-  ftriated  (margines  ftriati),  having  longitudinal 

ft  nee. 

Hinge.  The  hinge  of  a  fhell  is  the  moft  folid  and  thick- 
eft  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  valves,  confti- 
tuting  their  bafe.  It  is  almoft  always  furnifhed  with 
teeth  of  different  proportions,  which  ferve  to  fix  the 
valves  together.  The  hinge  is 
,  compreffed  (cardo  depreffus),  formed  of  one 

compreffed  tooth. 

■  lateral  (cardo  lateralis),  when  it  is  placed  at 
one  of  the  fides  of  the  fhell. 

- —  oblong  (cardo  oblongus),  when  it  occupies 

the  whole  bafe  of  the  fhell. 

-  refle^led  (cardo  reflexus),  when  its  edges  are 

folded  back  externally  towards  the  convexity  of  the 
valves. 

- -  terminal  (cardo  terminalis),  fituated  at  the 

inferior  extremity  of  the  fliell. 

— — •  truncated  (cardo  truncatus),  when  the  bafe 
of  the  fhell  terminates  tranfverfely  and  fuddenly,  and 
the  teeth  of  the  hinge  are  fixed  in  this  part. 

Teeth  (dentes),  are  folid  protuberances,  commonly 
pointed,  with  which  the  hinge  of  fhells  is  ufually 
furnifhed,  and  which  are  deftined  to  fix  the  two 
valves  together.  They  are  divided  into. 

.  alternate  (dentes  alternati)  when  they  are 

placed  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  hinge  j 
and  w^hen  the  teeth  of  one  valve  are  received  into 
the  interfaces  of  the  teeth  of  the  other  valve. 

^  articulated  (dens  infertus),  when  it  is  receiv¬ 

ed  in  a  correfponding  cavity  at  the  oppofite 
valve. 

■  _ forked  (dens  duplicatus  feu  bifidus,)  having 

the  point  divided  into  two. 

.  _ _ cardinal  (dens  primarius  feu  cardinalis),  is  the 

tooth  which  is  placed  immediately  oppofite. 

. . -  compreffed  (dens  depreffus),  which  is  very 

much  flattened. 
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Teeth  ereft  (dens  ere^lus),  when  the  valve  is  laid  on  Terms  cm- 
the  convex  fide,  the  tooth  rifes  perpendicularly. 

- - —  longitudinal  (dens  longitudinalis),  when  it  ex-  shells?^ 

tends  like  a  rib  on  the  bafe  of  the  valves.  ♦  — ^  ^ 

The  dijk  (difeus),  fignifies  the  convex  centre  of  the 
valves,  which  is  ufually  fituated  between  the  belly 
of  the  fhell  and  its  limb. 

Limb  (limbus)  is  the  circumference  of  the  valves  from 
the  difk  to  their  edges. 

Belly  of  the  fhell  (teftae  umbo),  is  the  moft  inflated 
part  of  the  valves. 

It  is  vaulted  (umbo  fornicatus)  when  in  the  interior  of 
the  valves  it  exhibits  a  cavity  feparated  from  the 
hinge  by  a  vertical  membrane. 

Nates  fignify  two  protuberances  of  a  conical  figure, 
fomewhat  fpiral,  which  accompany  the  external  bafe 
of  moft  bivalve  fhells.  They  are 

- - flattened  (nates  depreffae),  w^hen  the  furfacc 

is  fenfibly  compreffed. 

....  approximate  (nates  approximatee)  meeting  to¬ 

gether,  when  the  fhell  is  fhut. 

.  horned  (nates  corniformes),  when  the  angles 

being’  confiderable,  and  their  direction  waved  or  fpi¬ 
ral,  they  referable  a  horn. 

- -  bent  (nates  incurvatae),  when  the  curvature  of 

the  one  is  dire61:ed  towards  that  of  the  other. 

.  feparated  (nates  diftantes),  when  they  are 

feparated  from  each  other,  at  leaft  the  diftance  of 
a  line. 

- - diftant  (nates  remotiffimae),  when  the  interval 

is  very  great. 

- -  reflected  (nates  recurvae),  w^hen  the  curva¬ 
ture  is  direfted  tow^ards  the  pofterior  furface  of  the 
fhell. 

- wTinkled  (nates  rugofae),  when  the  furface  is 

marked  with  unequal  lines. 

- fpiral  (nates  fpirales),  when  the  curvature  ex¬ 
hibits  more  than  one  circumvolution. 

Vulva.,  is  fituated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  valves.  It  is  divided  into 

. . . hollowed  (cxcifa,  feu  canaliculata),  when  it 

is  marked  with  a  groove  during  its  whole  length, 

- - diftina  (diftinaa),  marked  by  a  perceptible 

difference  of  colour. 

.  — ■  lettered  (feripta  feu  literata),  w^hen  the  fur¬ 

face  is  marked  with  lines  refembling  written  cha- 
raaers. 

• _ infleaed  (inflexa),  w^hen  the  edge  of  the  lips 

is  bent  towards  the  inner  furface  of  the  valves. 

Anus^  fignifies  an  impreflion  ufually  hollow,  placed  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  pofterior  furface.  It  is  divid¬ 
ed  into. 

— -  bordered  (marginatus),  when  it  is  circum- 

feribed  by  a  diftina  elevation. 

■ . .  heart-fhaped  (cordatus),  exhibiting  the  form 

of  a  heart. 

- - toothed  (dentatus),  furnifhed  with  teeth  or 

notches.  . 

_ lanceolated  (lanceolatus),  when  the  length  is 

greater  than  the  breadth,  and  the  extremities  are 
pointed. 

- open  (patulus  feu  hians),  forming  by  the  le- 

paration  of  its  edges,  a  confiderable  opening,  which 
penetrates  into  the  interior  of  the  fhell. 

- oval  (ovatus),  of  an  elliptical  figure. 

Valves^ 
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Teims  em-  Valves,  of  bivalve  ftiells,  are  divided  into  right  and 
ployc  I  in  equal  and  unequal,  equilateral  and  inequilateral, 

fuperior  and  inferior. 

.  ^  *  .  ■■  —  right  valve  (dcxtra),  is  diftinguiflied  from  the 

left,  by  placing  the  fliell  on  its  bale,  having  the  car¬ 
dinal  ligament  before,  and  the  anus  behind.  In  this 
pofition  the  right  valve  of  the  fliell  correfponds  to 
the  left  of  the  obferver,  and  the  left  valve  (finiflra) 
to  the  right  of  the  obferver. 

—equal  (equales),  when  the  right  valve  corre- 
fpoflds  with  the  left  in  form,  fize,  and  other  external 
chara£lers. 

*  ,  fuperior  (valvula  fuperior).  In  an  irregular 

fliell,  fuch  as  the  oyfter,  one  of  the  valves  is  attach¬ 
ed  to  folid  bodies  j  the  other  in  this  cafe  is  fuperior. 

,  This  valve  is  fometimes  called  by  Linnaeus,  the  lid 
(operculum)  :  in  fome  fpecies  it  is  flat  and  fmall, 
and  in  others  more  convex  than  the  inferior  valve. 

0  —  keel-fhaped  (valvulae  carinatae),  when  one 

part  of  their  convexity  prefents  a  fliarp  edge. 

-  ■ — -  chambered  (concameratae),  when  they  exhi¬ 
bit  in  their  cavity  teflaceous  plates,  detached  and 
railed. 

>■  ■  ^  fpinous  (fpinofae),  when  the  whole  furface  is 

furniflied  with  fpines. 

- - banded  (fafciatae),  exhibiting  large  coloured 

tranfverfe  ftripes  or  bands. 

- - lamellated  (lamellofe),  when  the  furface  is 

furniflied  with  plates  more  or  lefs  feparated. 

-  ■■  radiated  (radiatre),  exhibiting  divergent  or 
coloured  rays, 

. -  finuated  (lacunofae),  when  one  of  the  valves 

has  a  fenlible  depreflion  at  the  middle  of  its  mar¬ 
gin,  and  a  correfponding  elevation  of  the  oppolite 
valve. 

»"  - . .  flriated  (flriatae)  when  the  furface  is  marked 

with  Arias, 

■  ■  tranfverfe,  when  the  Ariae  are  parallel  to  the 

margin  of  the  valves. 

- - —  longitudinal,  when  they  run  from  the  bafe  to 

the  circumference. 

Mufcular  imprejfions  (imprefllones),  are  marks  on  the 
interior  furface  of  the  valves,  where  the  mufcles  of 
the  animal  are  attached. 

«  folitary  (folitariae),  when  the  inner  furface  of 

each  valve  has  qnly  one. 

'■  '  double  (duplicatae),  two  on  the  inner  furface 
of  each  valve. 

-  '  triple  or  temate  (ternatae),  three  in  each 
valve. 

Ligament  (ligamentum),  is  a  horny  fubAance,  of  little 
flexibility,  which  unites  the  two  valves  near  their 
bafe,  and  which  in  almoA  all  bivalve  fliells  is  placed 
at  the  lower  part  of  their  anterior  furface.  It  is  di¬ 
vided  into, 

. .  gaping  (hians),  when  its  upper  extremity  is 

divided  into  two. 

—double  (duplex),  when  under  the  external  li¬ 
gament  there  appears  a  fecond,  in  a  particular  hol¬ 
low  of  the  hinge,  which  does  not  appear  externally, 

--  internal  (internal),  when  it  unites  the  valves 

without  appearing  externally. 

w'  profound  (retra6Ium  feu  intra6lum)  w^hen  it 
is  fo  deep  in  the  future  as  fcarcely  to  be  feen  w’hen 
the  valves  are  fhut. 
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——truncated  (truncatum)  when  fliortcr  than  Its  Terms  em- 

future.  _  _  _  ^  deferibii” 

Furrows  (falci),  are  thofe  impreflTions  or  inter Aices  shells.^ 
between  the  ribs  or  rays  on  the  furface  of  the  J 

valves. 

■  — -  fquare  (quadrati),  w^hen  the  bottom  is  flat. 

-  . . —  lamellated  (lamellofi),  when  the  bottom  is 

marked  with  fmall  tranfverfe  fcales. 

■  ■  pun6lated  (excavato  punftati),  when  the  whole 
furface  is  marked  with  fmall  cavities  or  dots. 

3 ,  Explanation  of  Terms  applied  to  Univalve  Shells. 

i() 

The  bafe,  (bafis)  is  the  moA  elevated  part  of  the  Univalves, 
fliell,  oppoflte  to  the  fpire.  It  is  divided  into 

-  . -  notched  (emarginata),  when  it  is  accompanied 

with  a  deep  notch. 

. tubular  (tubulofa  feu  cordata),  when  it  is  form¬ 
ed  by  a  tube. 

— — —  Ample  or  entire  (fimplex  aut  integra),  without 
notch  or  tube. 

Summit  (vertex)  fignifies  the  top  of  fome  patellae,  and 
from  its  pofition  is  central,  marginal,  or  fubmar- 
ginal. 

The  (hell  (teAa)  is  divided  with  regard  to  Its  pofl- 
tion  into  fuperior  and  inferior. 

The  anterior  part  (pars  antica),  is  that  which  forms  the 
fpire  of  the  fliell  j  and  it  is  alfo  the  fuperior  part. 

The  form  of  fliells  is 

. —  bordered  (marginata),  when  the  tivo  fides  of 

the  opening  are  broader  and  thicker  than  the  reA  of 
the  diameter. 

- - —  chambered  (polythalamia),  w^hen  it  is  inter¬ 
nally  divided  by  different  partitions  parallel  to  the 
opening, 

. —  convoluted  (convoluta),  when  the  fpires  turn 

round  a  lengthened  cone,  nearly  vertical  to  each 
other. 

■  ■  . .  rooted  (radicata),  w’hen  it  is  attached  to  a  fo¬ 

lid  body  by  a  ligament  proceeding  from  its  bafe, 

- Interrupte'd  (interrupta),  when  the  fucceflive 

additions  to  the  fliell  are  marked  with  diAin<5l 
rings. 

- umbilicated  (umbilicata),  when  the  axis  round 

which  the  fphere  turns,  being  empty,  forms  a  cavi¬ 
ty  at  the  bafe  of  the  fliell,  whofe  diameter  is  at  leaA 
a  fixth  part  of  that  of  the  fliell. 

- imperforated  (imperforata  feu  exumbilicata), 

when  its  inferior  axis  has  neither  hole  nor  umbili¬ 
cus. 

- oval  or  elliptic  (ovales),  the  longitudinal  dia¬ 
meter  exceeding  the  tranfverfe,  and  the  two  extre¬ 
mities  equal  and  a  little  contra6Ied, 

■  . . .  egg-fliaped  (ovata),  the  longitudinal  diameter 

exceeding  the  tranfverfe,  and  the  extremities  termi¬ 
nated  by  the  fegment  of  a  circle. 

. . —  beaked  (roArata),  when  the  two  extremities, 

fometimes  tubular,  form  a  proje6lion  in  form  of  a 
beak. 

-  - - imbricated  (imbricata),  when  the  furface  is  co¬ 

vered  with  parallel  fcales,  fo  arranged  as  to  cover 
each  other. 

- turbinated  (turbinata),  when  the  belly  of  the 

fliell  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  fpires,  W’hich  feem 
to  proceed  from  its  center. 
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Terms  em-  Opening  OX  mouth  (apertura),  is  that  part  of  the  ca- 
ployed  in  Qf  (hell  which  is  vifible.  It  is 

-  angular  (angulata),  when  its  circumference 

has  feveral  angles. 

- - (dehifcens),  when  one  of  the  extremi¬ 
ties  is  wider  than  the  other. 

— - biinarginated  (bimarginata),  when  the  right 

lip  forms  a  double  margin. 

- - —  comprelTed  (coar^Iata),  when  it  is  dlftin6lly 

flattened. 

. . .  femicircular  (femiorbiculata),  when  it  forms 

half  a  circle. 

- - -  linear  (linearis),  w^hen  it  is  narrorv,  and  the 

length  confiderably  exceeds  the  breadth. 

— —  longitudinal  (longitudinalis),  when  the  length 
is  greater  than  the  breadth,  and  the  greatefl  dimen- 
fion  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  fliell. 

orbicular  (orbicularis),  forming  an  entire 

circle. 

- - ftriated  (ftrlata),  when  the  cavity  is  marked 

with  ftriee,  parallel  to  the  dire6lion  of  the  convolu¬ 
tions. 

- - tranfverfe  (tranfverfa),  when  the  breadth  is 

greater  than  the  length. 

pillar  (columella),  is  that  part  of  the  fhell  fituated 
within  the  opening,  near  its  axis,  round  which  the 
fpires  turn.  It  is  brought  into  view  by  dividing  the 
fhell  its  whole  length.  It  is 

_ _  flattened  (plana),  when  the  furface  is  flat  and 

fmooth. 

_ _  caudated  (caudata),  when  it  is  lengthened  be¬ 
yond  the  bafe  of  the  fliell. 

- folded  (plicata),  marked  with  tranfverfe  and 

difiinfl  folds. 

- - fpiral  (fpiralis),  proceeding  from  the  bafe,  and 

forming  a  fmall,  twilled  elongation. 

- - truncated  (truncata),  cut  tranfverfely  at  the 

bafe. 

Convolutions  (anfra6lus),  are  the  turnings  of  the  fpirc 
round  the  pillar,  from  the  opening  to  the  bafe  of 
the  fliell.  They  are 

—  bifid  (blfidi),  when  each  is  divided  into  tw^o 
equal  parts  by  a  furrow  or  fpiral  line. 

- - grooved  (canallculati),  when  the  fuperior  edge 

is  marked  with  a  groove. 

_ _ keel-fhaped  (carlnati),  when  the  outer  turn  of 

the  fhell  is  marked  w’lth  an  angle  more  or  lefs 
acute. 

- - crowmed  (coronati),  when  the  upper  furface  is 

bordered  at  a  little  dlflance  from  the  futures,  with  a 
fingle  row  of  tubercles  or  fpinous  fcales. 

.  . — .  dextral  (dextri),  turning  from  the  left  to  the 

right. 

- - ^ —  finiflral  (finiftri),  turning  from  the  right  to 

the  left. 

-  lettered  (fcripti),  marked  with  charafters. 

_ _  fpinous  (fpinofi),  having  fhort  fplnes  on  the 

furface. 

_ entire  (fimpllces),  without  furrows  or  tuber¬ 
cles. 

,  '  _ banded  (fafciatl),  when  the  furface  is  marked 

with  broad  coloured  flripes.  ^ 

- -  lamellated  (lamellatl),  the  furface  marked 

with  longitudinal  or  tranfverfe  excrefcenccs,  and  la¬ 
minated  like  membranes. 
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- llneated  (lineati),  marked  wfith  coloured  lines.  Terms  cm- 

- -radiated  ( fpinofo-radiati),  having  the  clrcum- 

ference  bordered  with  flraight  fplnes,  feparating  and  shells.* 
divergent.  *'■■  ■  'y-"  nJ 

'  '  ■  feparated  (dlsjun6li),  having  an  interval  be- 

tw^een  each  convolution. 

- - furrow’ed  (fulcati),  having  the  furface  marked 

W'ith  Furrow^s,  which  are  abvays  broader  than  flriac. 

. —  decuffated  (decuffati),  when  the  llricC  crofs 

each  other  at  right  angles. 

Spire  (fpira),  figiiifies  all  the  convolutions  taken  to¬ 
gether.  It  is 

..  pointed  (acuta),  wdien  the  convolutions  join¬ 

ed  together  form  an  acute  angle. 

- - -  flattened  (deprefla),  forming  a  flat  furface. 

- - -  convex  (convexa),  when  it  is  rounded,  and 

the  point  of  the  bafe  has  little  elevation. 

- -  convex  (convexo-acuta),  rounded  at  the  outer 

edge,  but  elevated  into  an  acute  angle. 

—  - -  convex  and  elevated  (convexo-exferta),  round¬ 

ed  at  the  outer  edge,  and  elevated  without  forming 
an  acute  angle. 

—  - convex  and  pointed  (convexo-mucronata),  ob- 

tufe  and  almofl  rounded  at  the  outer  edge,  and  ter¬ 
minated  at  the  center  with  a  pointed  elevation. 

- —  crowned  (coronata),  w’hen  the  outer  edges  of 

each  convolution  are  accompanied  with  a  row’  of 
fpines  or  tubercles. 

- capitate  (capitata),  the  convolutions  united, 

forming  a  fw^elling  refembling  a  head. 

- obtufe  (obtufa),  the  convolutions  united,  form¬ 
ing  an  obtufe  angle. 

.  ■■■ - planO'Concave  (plano-concava),  the  convolu¬ 

tions  forming  no  elevation,  but  are  flightly  grooved, 

- - -  pyramidal  (pyramidata),  of  a  conical  form. 

Sutures  (futurae),  fignify  the  place  of  junction  of  the 
different  convolutions,  forming  a  fpiral  line.  They 
are 

- grooved  (canaliculatae),  when  they  are  fo  deep 

as  to  form  a  fmall  canal. 

■  - notched  (crenulatae),  when  the  points  of  con- 

ta6l  are  marked  with  notches. 

..  double  (dupllcatae),  accompanied  with  two 
ftriae,  which  run  parallel. 

- - -  effaced  (obfoletse),  when  the  place  of  jundlon 

is  not  perceptible. 

Siphon  (fipho),  is  a  fmall  canal  fituated  in  the  inter¬ 
nal  part  of  the  (hell  of  the  nautili,  which  penetrates 
into  the  divifions  of  which  It  is  compofed.  It  is 

. .  central  (centralis),  when  it  Is  fituated  in  the 

middle  of  the  divifions. 

- - lateral  (lateralis),  fituated  at  one  fide. 

..  oblique  (obllquus),  cutting  the  axis  of  the  di¬ 

vifions  obliquely. 

Veins  (varices)  are  elevations  or  ribs,  running  in  the 
direftion  of  the  length  of  the  fliell,  formed  by  the 
junflion  of  the  different  additions  w’hich  the  fliell 
has  received.  They  cut  the  convolutions  of  the 
fpire  tranfverfely.  They  are 

-  continued  (continuata}),  proceeding  from  the 
bafe  of  the  fpire  to  the  convolution  at  the  opening, 
without  interruption. 

_ _ fpinous  (fpinofe),  furnilhed  with  ffrong  fplnes. 

... _ interrupted  (decuffatae),  not  correfponding  with 

the  different  convolutions. 

CHAP. 
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Claffifica-  SHELLS  are  divided  by  Linnaeus  into  multivalve, 
bivalve,  and  univalve.  In  the  following  claflification 
the  fame  arrangement  will  be  adopted  ;  and  we  fliall 
firft  exhibit  in  one  view  the  chambers  of  each  genus, 
in  the  original  language  of  Linnaeus,  with  a  tranflation 
oppofite,  for  the  fake  of  the  Englifh  reader ;  fo  that 
the  genus  of  any  (hell  may  be  eafily  determined.  In 


defcribirig  the  fpecies,  we  fhall  obferve  the  utmoft  bre¬ 
vity,  giving  fuch  charafters  Only  as  are  neceffary  to  af¬ 
ford  precife  marks  of  diftinftion.  In  arranging  the 
fpecies  under  each  genus,  the  Britifli  fpecies  will  be 
diltlnguifhed  with  an  afterifk  5  fo  that,  with  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  general  clafTification,  this  will  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  a  Britifh  conchology. 


GENERIC  CHARACTERS. 


I.  MULTIVALVE  SHELLS. 


Generic  Chiton.  Animal  doris.  Teftae  plures,  fecun- 

charadler  dum  longitudinem  fibi  appofitre  dorfo  incumbentes. 
of  multi¬ 
valves.  2.  Lepas.  Animal  triton.  Tefta  bah  afRxa  multi- 

valvis  :  valvis  inaequallbus  ereftis, 

3.  Pholas.  Animal  afcidia.  Tefta  bi valvis  dlvari- 
cata,  cum  minorlbus  accefforiis  diiformlbus  :  cardo  re- 
curvatus  cartilagine  connexus. 


1.  C.  Animal  inhabiting  the  (liell  a  doris.  Shell 
confifting  of  feveral  fegments  or  valves  difpofed  down 
the  back. 

2.  L.  Animal  a  triton.  Shell  affixed  at  the  bafe, 
and  confifting  of  many  unequal  ere<51;  valves. 

3.  P.  Animal  an  afcidia.  Shell  bivalve,  divaricate, 
differently  fhaped  ;  acceflfory  valves  :  hinges  bent  back, 
united  by  a  cartilage  :  beneath  the  hinge  internally,  is 
an  incurved  tooth. 


II.  BIVALVE  SHELLS. 


Of  bivalves.  4*  Mya.  Animal  afcidia.  Tefta  bivalvis  hians,  ut 
plurimum,  altera  extremltate  :  cardo  dente  (plerifque 
uno)  folido,  craflb,  patulo,  vacuo  ;  nec  inferto  teftae 
appolitse. 

5.  SoLEM.  Animal  afcidia.  Tefta  bivalvis  oblon- 
ga,  utroque  latere  hians.  Cardo  dens  fubulatus  reflex- 
us,  faepe  duplex,  non  infertus  teftae  appolitae,  margo 
lateralis  magis  obfoletus. 

6.  Tel  LIN  A.  Animal  tethys.  Tefta  bivalvis,  an- 
terius  hinc  ad  alterum  latus  flexa.  Cardinis  dentes  ut 
plurimum  tres  :  laterales  plani  alterius  teftae. 

7.  Cardium.  Animal  tethys.  Tefta  bivalvis  fub- 
aequilatera,  sequivalvis  plerumque  convexa,  longitu- 
dinaliter  coftata,  ftriata  aut  fulcata,  margine  dentata. 
Cardo  dentibus  mediis  binis  alternatis  :  altero  ut  pluri¬ 
mum  incurvo  5  lateralibus  remotis  infertis. 

8.  Mactra.  Animal  tethys.  Tefta  bivalvis,  in- 
aequilatera,  aequivalvis.  Cardo  dente  medio  complica- 
to  cum  adjedfa  foveola,  lateralibus  remotis  infertis. 

9.  Donax.  Animal  tethys.  Tefta  bivalvis,  mar¬ 
gine  faepe  crenulato  antlco  obtufifTimo.  Cardo  denti¬ 
bus  duobus ;  marginalique  folitarlo  (rarius  duplice, 
triplice,  aut  nullo)  fubremoto  fub  ano. 

10.  Venus.  Animal  tethys.  Tefta  bivalvis;  la- 
biis  margine  antico  incumbentibus.  Cardo  dentibus 
tribus,  omnibus  approximatis,  lateralibus  apice  diver- 
g^ntibus. 


4.  M.  Animal  an  afcidia.  Shell  bivalve,  generally 
gaping  at  one  end.  Hinge  with  broad,  thick,  ftrong 
teeth  (feldom  more  than  one),  and  not  inferted  into 
the  oppofite  valve. 

5.  S.  Animal  an  afcidia.  Shell  bivalve,  oblong, 
open  at  both  ends.  Hinge  with  a  fubulate,  refleifted 
tooth,  often  double,  and  not  inferted  in  the  oppofite' 
valve,  the  lateral  margin  more  effaced. 

6.  T.  Animal  a  tethys.  Shell  bivalve,  generally 
ftoping  on  one  fide,  in  the  fore  part  of  one  valve  a 
convex,  of  the  other  a  concave  fold.  Hinge  ufually 
with  three  teeth  :  the  lateral  ones  in  one  ftiell  being 
fmooth. 

7.  C.  Animal  a  tethys.  Shell  bivalve,  nearly  equi¬ 
lateral,  aequivalve,  generally  convex,  longitudinally 
ribbed,  ftriated  or  grooved,  with  a  toothed  margin. 
Hinge  with  two  teeth  near  the  beak,  and  a  larger  re¬ 
mote  lateral  one  on  each  fide,  each  locking  into  the 
oppofite. 

8.  M.  Animal  a  tethys.  Shell  bivalve,  of  unequal 
fides,  and  aequivalve.  Middle  tooth  of  the  hinge  com¬ 
plicated,  with  a  fmall  hollow  on  each  fide,  lateral  ones 
remote  and  inferted  into  each  other. 

9.  p.  Animal  a  tethys.  Shell  bivalve,  generally 
with  a  notched  margin  :  the  frontal  margin  very  ob- 
tufe.  Hinge  with  two  teeth,  and  a  fingle  marginal 
one  placed  behind  (rarely  double,  triple,  or  none). 

10.  V.  Animal  a  tethys.  Shell  bivalve  ;  the  fron¬ 
tal  margin  flattened  with  incumbent  lips.  Hinge  with' 
three  teeth,  all  approximate  ;  the  lateral  ones  divergent 
at  the  tip. 
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11.  Spondylus.  Animal  tethys.  Tefta  Inaequi- 
valvis  rigida.  Cardo  dentibus  duobus  recurvis,  cum 
foveola  intermedia. 

12.  Chama.  Animal  tethys.  Tefta  bivalvis  craf- 
fior,  cardo  callo  gibbo,  oblique  inferto  foflulse  obliquae. 


13.  Arca.  Animal  tethys  ?  Tefta  bivalvis  aequi- 
valvis.  Cardo  dentibus  numerolis,  acutis  alternis  in- 
fertis. 

14.  OsTREA.  Animal  tethys.  Tefta  bivalvis  (plu- 
rimis  insequivalvls  fubaurita.  Cardo  edentulus,  foffu- 
la  cava,  ovata,  fulcifque  (in  plurimis)  kteralibus  tranf- 
verlis. 

15.  Anomia.  Animal  corpus  ligula  emarglnata  ci- 
liata  :  ciliis  valvae  fuperiori  aftixis  :  brachiis  duobus  li- 
nearibus  corpore  longioribus  conniventlbus  porredis, 
valvae  alternis  utrinque  ciliatis :  ciliis  afhxis  valvae  utri- 
que  :  tefta  insequivalvis,  valva  altera  planiufcula,  al¬ 
tera  baft  magis  gibba  ;  parum  altera  baft  fsepe  perfora¬ 
ta.  Cardo  cicatricula  linear!  prominente  introrfum 
dente  laterali  *,  valvae  vero  planioris  in  ipfo  margine. 
Radii  duo  olTei  pro  baft  animalis. 


16.  Mytilus.  Animal  afcidia  ?  Tefta  bivalvis, 
rudis,  fepius  afhxa  byflo,  ut  plurimum,  crafliori.  Car¬ 
do  in  plurimis  edentulus,  diftin6lus,  paucis  exceptis,  li- 
nea  fubulata,  excavata  longitudinals 

17.  PiNHA.  Animal  limax.  Tefta  fub-bivalvis  fra- 
gilis,  ere61a  hians,  emittens  barbam  byftinam.  Cardo 
edentulus,  coalitis  in  unam  valvis. 


O  L  O  G  Y.  Chap.  IV. 

11.  S.  Animal  a  tethys.  Shell  hard,  folid,  with  Claffifica- 
unequal  valves.  Hinge  with  two  recurved  teeth,  fepa- 

rated  by  a  fmall  cavity.  .  ^  . 

12.  C.  Animal  a  tethys.  Shell  bivalve,  rather 
coarfe.  Hinge  with  a  callous  protuberance,  obliquely 
inferted  in  an  oblique  hollow. 

13.  A. ‘  Animal  a  tethys  ?  Shell  bivalve  equivalve. 

Hinge  with  numerous  ftiarp  teeth,  alternately  inferted 
between  each  other. 

14.  O.  Animal  a  tethys.  Shell  bivalve,  generally 
with  unequal  valves,  and  ftightly  eared.  Hinge  with¬ 
out  teeth,  but  furnilhed  with  an  ovate  cavity,  and  in 
moft  with  lateral,  tranfverfe  furrows. 

15.  A.  Animal  an  emarginatc,  ciliated,  ftrap-ftiap- 
ed  body,  with  briftles  attached  to  the  upper  valve  j 
arms  tw*o,  linear,  longer  than  the  body,  projedling 
and  approaching  together,  alternate  on  the  valve,  and 
ciliated  on  each  fide,  with  briftles  afBxed  to  each  valve. 

Shell  inequivalve,  one  of  the  valves  flattifli,  the  other  , 
protuberant  at  the  bafe  :  one  of  the  valves  often  per¬ 
forated  near  the  bafe.  Hinge  with  a  linear  prominent 
cicatrix,  and  a  lateral  tooth  placed  within  *,  but  on  the 
very  margin  of  the  flat  valve  there  are  two  bony  rays 
for  the  bafe  of  the  animal. 

16.  M.  Animal  an  afcidia  ?  Shell  bivalve,  rough, 
generally  affixed  by  a  byffus  or  beard  of  lilky  filaments. 

Hinge  moftly  without  teeth,  and  in  moft  cafes  wffth  a 
fubulate,  hollow,  longitudinal  line. 

17.  P.  Animal  a  limax.  Shell  bivalve,  brittle, 
gaping  at  one  end,  and  having  a  byffus  or  beard. 

Hinge  without  teeth,  the  valves  being  united  into 
one. 


III.  UNIVALVE  SHELLS. 


Univalves.  18.  ArgonAUTA.  Animal  fepla  aut  clio.  Tefta 
univalvis,  fpiralis,  involuta,  membranacea,  unilocularis. 

19.  Nautilus.  Animal?  Tefta  univalvis,  ifthmis 
perforatis  concamerata,  polythalamia. 

20.  Conus.  Animal  limax.  Tefta  univalvis  con- 
voluta,  turbinata  *,  apertura  effufa,  longitudinalis,  line¬ 
aris,  edentula,  baft  Integra  *,  columella  levis.^ 

21.  Cypr^ea.  Animal  limax.  Tefta  univalvis,  in¬ 
voluta,  fub-ovata,  obtufa,  laevls.  Apertura  utrinque  ef¬ 
fufa,  linearis  utrinque  dentata  longitudinalis. 

2  2  Bulla.  Animal  limax.  Tefta  univalvis  con- 
voluta,  inermis.  Apertura  fub-coarftata,  oblonga,  lon¬ 
gitudinalis,  baft  integerrima.  Columella  obliqua,  lac- 
vis. 

23.  VoLUTA.  Animal  limax.  Tefta  unilocularis 
fpiralis.  Apertura  ecaudata,  fub-effufa.  Columella 
plicata  :  labio  umbilicove  (ut  plurimum)  nullo. 

24.  Buccinum.  Animal  limax.  Tefta  univalvis, 
fpiralis,  gibbofa.  Apertura  ovata  deftnens  in  canalicu- 
lum  (retufam  lacunam)  dextrum,  cauda  retufa.  La¬ 
bium  interius  explanatum. 

25.  Strombus.  Animal  limax.  Tefta  univalvis, 
fpiralis,  latere  arapliata.  Apertura  labro  ftepius  dila- 
tato,  deftnens  in  canalem  ftniftrum. 

26.  Mu  REX.  Animal  Umax.  ..Tefta  univalvis,  fpi¬ 
ralis,  exafperata  futuris  membranaceis.  Apertura  deft- 


18.  A.  Animal  a  fepia  or  cllo.  Shell  univalve, 
fpiral,  involute,  membranaceous,  one  cell* 

19.  N.  Animal?  Shell  univalve,  divided  into  feve- 
ral  chambers  communicating  with  each  other. 

20.  C.  Animal  a  limax.  Shell  univalve,  convolute, 
turbinate  *,  aperture  effufe,  longitudinal,  linear,  with¬ 
out  teeth  y  entire  at  the  bafe.  Pillar  fmooth. 

21.  C.  Animal  a  flug.  Shell  univalve,  involute, 
fubovate,  fmooth,  obtufe.  Aperture  effufe  at  each  end, 
linear,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  (hell,  and 
toothed  on  each  ftde. 

22.  B.  Animal  a  limax.  Shell  univalve,  convolute, 
without  teeth.  Aperture  a  little  narrowed,  oblong,  lon¬ 
gitudinal,  quite  entire  at  the  bafe.  Pillar  oblique  and 
fmooth. 

23.  V.  Animal  a  limax.  Shell  one  cell,  fpiral. 
Aperture  without  a  beak,  and  fomewhat  effufe.  Pillar 
twifted  or  plaited  :  generally  without  lips  or  perfora- 
tion. 

24.  B.  Animal  a  limax.  Shell  univalve,  fpiral,  gib¬ 
bous.  Aperture  ovate,  ending  in  a  fhort  canal,  lean¬ 
ing  to  the  light,  with  a  retufe  beak.  Internal  or  pil¬ 
lar  lip  expanded. 

25.  S.  Animal  a  limax.  Shell  univalve,  fpiral,  en¬ 
larged  at  the  fide.  Aperture  dilated  with  the  lip  ex¬ 
panding.  and  ending  in  a  groove  towards  the  left. 

26.  M.  Animal  a  limax.  Shell  univalve,  fpiral, 
rough,  with  membranaceous  futures.  Aperture  oval, 
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